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Bhizo-  T>  HIZOPHORA,  the  Mangrove,  or  Mangle ,  a 
phora.  Xv  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dodecandria 
“““v  1  ■ '  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
I  2th  order,  Holorace# ,  Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  often*  grow  40  or  50  feet 
high.  They  grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  They  pre¬ 
serve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  tho  year. 
From  the  lowed  branches  iflue  long  roots,  which  hang 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In 
this  petition  they  referable  fo  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of  the 
water.  Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofely  intertwifted  one 
with  another,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and 
tranfparent  terrace,  railed  with  fuch  folidity  over  tho 
water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 
that  the  branches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves. 
The  moft  natural  way  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to 
fuffer  the  fevcral  (lender  fmall  filaments  which  iflue  from 
the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  moft 
common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the  fmall 
lower  branches  in  bafkets  of  mould  or  earth  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

The  defcription  juft  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par* 
ticular  fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Weft  In* 
dians  black  mangles,  on  account  of  the  brown  duiky  co¬ 
lour  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  (booth, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  ufed  in  the  Weft  In. 
dia  iflands  for  tanning  of  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  (kin,  which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
bark  5  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy,  It  U  frequently 
ufed  for  fuel,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  proper  5  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  thofa 
made  <>f  any  other  rantemk  whatever,  The  wood  is 
compafl  5  aimed  incorruptible ;  never  fplintm  j  is  eafdy 
worked  $  and  were  it  pot  for  its  enormous  weight, 
would  be  commodioufly  employed  in  nlmoft  4II  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  pbflVffes  every  property  of  good  timber, 
T<>  tho  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  that  are  im* 
inerfed  in  the  water,  oyfters  frequently  attach  them- 
feives;  fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  found 
growing  on  the  fea-fhore,  oyfter-ftfhing  is  very  cafy  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  thefe  fheihfUh  may  be  literally  faid  to 
grow  upon  trees, 

The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  fen- 
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fhore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers  5  but  does  not 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally  ^hora, 
rifes  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  crooked,  Rhode, 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  (lender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
when  young,  is  fmooth,  and  adheres  very  clofely  to  the 
wood  *,  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
eafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  (kin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  clofely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compaift,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pith  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  li¬ 
quid,  which  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardnefs  of  the  wood 
prevent  it  from  being  generally  ufed,  From  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which,  when  ripe;  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
refembles  fome  grapes  in  tafte,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor,  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands, 

White  mangle,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its  wood, 
grows,  like  the  twq  former,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers, 
but  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea.  The  bark  is  gray  ; 
the  wood,  as  we  have  faid,  white,  and  when  green 
(tipple  $  but  dries  as  foon  as  cut  down,  and  becomes 
very  light  and  brittle,  This  fpecies  is  generally  called 
rope* mangrove,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  bark  l.  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This  bark, 
winch,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  fsp,  is 
eafily  detached  when  green  fr»m  the  wood,  is  beaten 
or  bruifed  betwixt  two  (tones,  until  the  hard  and  woody 
part  U  totally  (eparated  from  that  which  is  foft  and  ten¬ 
der,  This  laft,  which  U  the  true  cortical  fubfinnet,  U 
twifted  into  ropes  or  all  fmes,  which  arc  exceedingly 
ftrong,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water, 

RHOOE-xst-AND,  one  of  the  froaUeft  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  exceeding  47  miles  in  length 
and  37  in  breadth,  U  bounded  on  the  N.'ami  E,  by 
the  province  of  M aflat  hufhu  •,  on  the  S.  by  the  A  tlan¬ 
tic,  K:,d  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut.  It  U  divided  into 
five  counties  vh.  Newport,  Providence,  Wafhington, 

Briflol,  and  Kent,  which  arc  fubdividcd  into  30  town* 
fhipS  containing  63,3  3  (  inhabitants  ami  including  94S 
Oaves.  This  Rate  U  interfered  by  rivers  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  *,  and  the  winters  in  the  maritime  parts  of  it  are 
milder  than  in  the  Interior  of  the  country.  The 
mcr?  are  delightful,  and  the  rivers  and  bays  teem  with 
A  ^4 
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fifli  of  different  kinds.  It  is  generally  allowed  by^tra- 
vellers,  that  Newport  is  the  belt  fi(h  market  in  the 
world.  This  (late  alfo  produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
in  feme  places  wheat  fufficient  for  home  confuniption. 
Cyder  is  made  here  for  exportation  \  and  it  abounds 
with  grades,  fruits,  and  culinary  roots  and  plants,  all  of 
an  excellent  quality.  The  north- weftern  parts  are  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  more  rocky  and  barren  than  the 
reft  of  the  ftate.  There  are  extenfive  dairies  in  fome 
parts  of  it,  which  produce  butter  and  chetfe  of  the  beft 
quality,  and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate  \ 
and  the  iron-works  on  Patuxet  river,  I  2  miles  from  Pro¬ 
vidence,  are  fupplied  with  ore  from  a  bed  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  diftant,  where  a  variety  of  ores,  curious 
ftones,  and  ochres,  are  alfo  met  with  ;  and  there  is  a  cop¬ 
per  mine  mixed  with  iron  in  the  townfhip  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  This  ore  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  loadftone, 
large  pieces  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  ; 
but  no  method  has  yet  been  difeovered  of  working 
it  to  advantage.  Here  alfo  lime  ftone  abounds,  of 
which  large  quantities  of  lime  are  made  and  exported. 
This  ftone  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  the  genuine  mkr- 
ble  of  the  white,  plain,  and  variegated  kinds,  receiving 
as  fine  a  polith  a-3  any  ftone  in  America.  In  this  ftate 
there  are  alfo  feveral  mineral  fprings,  to  one  of  which, 
wot  far  from  Providence,  numbers  refort  to  bathe,  and 
drink  the  waters.  The  chief  towns  of  the  ftate  are 
Providence  and  Newport.  The  flave-trade,  which  was 
a,  fource  of  wealth  to  many,  has  been  happily  abolifhed. 
Briftol  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  Africa,  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  different  parts  of  the  United  States  : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  profperous  town  of  Provi¬ 
dence  have  in  their  hands  the  greateft  part  of  the  com¬ 
merce  ;  they  had  129  vefTels  in  the  year  1791.  The 
common  exports  are  flax-feed,  timber,  liorfes,  cattle, 
beef,  pork,  fifh,  poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheefe,  bar- 
ley,  grain,  fpirits,  cotton  and  linen  goods.  The  im¬ 
ports  confift  of  Weft  India  and  European  goods,  and 
logwood  is  brought  from  the  bay  of  Honduras.  At  the 
different  ports  of  this  ftate  more  than  600  veffels  enter 
and  clear  out  annually.  The  amount  of  exports  in  1794 
was  valued  at  954,573  dollars.  At  Providence  there  is 
a  cotton  manufa&ory,  the  produce  of  which  is  fent  to 
the  fouthern  ftates  ;  but  the  manufactures  of  bar  and 
fheet  iron,  Heel,  nail  rods,  and  nails,  implements  of 
hufbandry,  ftoves,  pots,  &.c.  are  the  moft  extenfive. 
The  conftitution  of  the  ftate  is  founded  on  the  charter 
granted  in  1663  by  Charles  II.  ;  and  the  revolution 
made  no  effential  change  on  the  form  of  government. 
The  legiflature  confifts  of  two  branches  ;  a  fenate  com- 
pofed  of  ten  members,  befides  a  governor  and  deputy- 
governor,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  members 
of  the  legiflature  are  chofen  twice  a  year,  and  there  are 
two  feflions  of  this  body  annually.  It  was  firft  fettled 
from  Maffachufetts.  So  little  has  the  civil  authority  to 
do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract  between  a  mini- 
fter  and  a  fociety  is  of  any  force,  for  which  reafon  a 
great  number  of  fe£ls  have  always  been  found  here  ;  yet 
it  is  faid  that  the  fabbath,  and  all  religious  inftitutions 
&re  more  negle&ed  in  this,  than  in  any  other  of  the  New 
England  ftates. 

Rhode-island,  an  ifland  of  N.  America,  in  a  ftate 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  between  410  28'  and  41° 
N.  Lat.  and  between  710  17'  and  710  27'  W.  Long. 
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from  Greenwich,  or  about  15  miles  long,  and  its  me- 
dium  breadth  about  3  and  a  half.  It  is  a  famous  refort 

for  invadids  from  the  fouthern  climates,  as  it  is  exceed-  > - y  —  j 

ingly  pieafant  and  healthful,  being  at  one  period  regar¬ 
ded  as  the  Eden  of  America  ;  but  the  change  is  great 
which  has  been  effected  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  a 
decreafe  of  bufinefs.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  fheep 
arc  fed  upon  this  iiland,  befides  cattle  and  liorfes.  The 
foil,  climate,  and  fituation  of  this  ifland,  are  perhaps  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  in  the  world.  j 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  Ancient 
the  largeft  and  moft  eafterly  of  the  Cyclades,  wasuamesan<l 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  of  Ajleria,  0-et)molo^‘ 
phittfa ,  JEthroea,  Trinacria ,  Conjmbia,  PoeJJa,  Atabyria , 

Marcia ,  Oloejfa ,  Stadia ,  Telchinis ,  Pelagia ,  and  R  hod  us. 

In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Rhodus ,  or  Rhodes,  prevail¬ 
ed,  from  the  Greek  word  r  ho  don,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  fignifying  a  “  rofe  the  ifland  abounding  very 
much  with  thefe  flowers.  Others,  however,  give  differ¬ 
ent  etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  to  another.  It  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from 
the  coafts  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  about  1 20  miles  in 
compafs.  2 

Several  ancient  authors  affert,  that  Rhodes  was  for-  Its  origin, 
merly  covered  by  the  fea,  but  gradually  raifed  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  ifland.  Delos  and 
Rhodes  (fays  Pliny),  iflands  which  have  long  been  **  Pliny, 
celebrated,  fprung  at  firft  from  the  fea.  The  fame  fa£I  cal>* 
is  fupported  by  fuch  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  ren 
der  it  indubitable.  Philo  f  aferibes  the  event  to  the  t  Philo  de 
decreafe  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  his  conje&ure  Mundo . 
be  not  without  foundation,  moft  of  the  ifles  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  being  lower  than  Rhodes,  muft  have  had  a 
fimilar  origin.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fire's,  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  135th  O- 
lympiad,  raifed  Therafia  and  Thera,  known  at  prefent 
by  the  name  of  Santorin ,  from  the  depths  of  the  fea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  feveral  fmall  iflands  adja¬ 
cent,  alfo  produced  in  fome  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 
Delos.  t  ^ 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio-  Firft  inha- 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  Tel chince,  who  came  ori-bitants. 
ginally  from  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Thefe,  by  their  fkill 
in  aftrology,  perceiving  that  the  ifland  was  foon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
room  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandfons  of  Phoebus,  who 
took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  mud  with  which  it  was  over¬ 
whelmed.  Thefe  Heliades,  it  feems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  efpecially  in  aftrology  ;  invented 
navigation,  &c.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infeft- 
ed  with  great  ferpents  which  bred  in  the  ifland,  they  • 
had  recourfe  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advifed  them 
to  admit  Phorbas,  a  Theffalian,  with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done  :  and  Phorbas 
having  deftroyed  the  ferpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
fettled  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolemus  the  fon  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  governed  with 
great  juftice  and  moderation. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  be 
mailers  of  the  ifland  for  many  ages.  The  government 
was  at  firft  monarchical)  but  a  little  before  the  expedi¬ 
tion 
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Rhodes,  tiori  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go- 
V — '  vernment  was  introduced  $  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themfelves  to  navigation,  tfTid  bceame  very 
powerful  by  fea,  planting  leveral  eolonies  in  diftant 
countries.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
republic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  fa6lions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar¬ 
tans  ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy 
was  aboliftied,  and  an  ariftoeracy  introduced.  About 
351  B.  C.  we  find  the  Rhodians  oppreffed  by  Maufo- 
lus  king  of  Caria,  and  at  laft  reduced  by  Artemifia  his 
widow.  In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  whofe  afliftance,  probably,  they  regained 
their  liberty. 

Submit  to  From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Alexander,  Rhodians  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To 
but  revolt  tilCy  voluntarily  fubmitted  ;  and  were  on  that  ac- 

after  his  count  highly  favoured  by  him  :  but  no  fooner  did  they 
^eat  h*  hear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 

garrifons,  and  onee  more  became  a  free  people.  About 
this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes  , 
which  being  accompanied  with  violent  ftorms  of  rain, 
and  hailftones  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  beat  down 
many  houfes,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
Violent  in-tants.  As  the  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
undation  at  theatre,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  clear  the  pipes 
Rhodes.  ancj  eonduits  whieh  conveyed  the  water  into  the  fca, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  eity  were  in  an  inftant  laid  un¬ 
der  water,  feveral  houfes  quite  covered,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  the  deluge  inereafed,  and  the  violent  fhowers 
continued,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
fliips,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miferably 
perilled  in  the  waters.  But  while  the  eity  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  deftru&ion,  the  wall  on  a  fudden 
burft  afunder,  and  the  water  difeharging  itfelf  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  current  into  the  fea,  unexpe&edly  delivered  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  fuffered  greatly  by  this  unexpected 
accident,  but  foon  retrieved  their  Ioffes  by  a  clofe  ap¬ 
plication  to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob- 
ferved  a  ftrift  neutrality  ;  by  which  means  they  enrieli- 
ed  themfelves  fo  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
mod  opulent  ftates  of  that  age  j  infomuch  that,  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
war,  and,  at  their  own  eharge,  cleared  the  feas  of  the 
7  pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infefted  the  coails  of 
Difference  Europe  and  Afia.  However,  notwithftanding  the  neu- 
with  Anti-  trality  they  profeffed,  as  the  moft  advantageous  branches 
gonus.  0p  thejr  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  there¬ 
fore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  demanded  fuccours  of  them, 
they  earneftly  intreated  him  not  to  eompel  them  to  de¬ 
clare  war  again  ft  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  anfwer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
difpleafure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered  one 
of  his  admirals  to  fail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and 
feize  all  the  fhips  that  came  out  of  the  harbour  for 
Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  their  harbour  blocked 
up  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped  a  good  number 
of  galleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him,  with 
the  lofs  of  many  fhips,  to  quit  his  ftation.  Hereupon 
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Antigonus,  charging  them  as  aggreffors,  and  beginners  Rhode 
of  an  unjuft  war,  threatened  to  beflege  their  city  with  " 

t^e  ftrength  of  his  whole  army.  The  Rhodians  endea¬ 
voured  by  frequent  embafties  to  appeaie  his  wrath  \  but 
all  their  remonftrances  ferved  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  refentment :  and  the  only  terms  upon  which  he 
would  hearken  to  any  accommodation  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  lliould  deelarc  war  againft  Ptolemy,  that  they 
fhould  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  that  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
him  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  thefe  articles. 

The  Rhodians  fent  ambaffadors  to  all  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  imploring  their  afliftance, 
and  representing  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  intereit  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed.  The  preparations  on  both  tides  were  g 
immenfe.  As  Antigonus  was  near  fourfeore  years  of  Rhodes  be- 
age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  whole  management  heged  by 
of  the  war  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  appeared  before  Demetriul* 
the  city  of  Rhodes  with  200  fhips  of  war,  170  tranf- 
ports  having  on  board  40,00b  men,  and  1000  other  vef- 
fels  laden  with  provifions  and  all  forts  ol  warlike  engines. 

As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  profound  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  been  free  from  all  devaftations,  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  fo  wealthy  a  city,  al- 
%  lured  multitudes  of  pirates  and  mercenaries  to  join  De 
metrius  in  this  expedition  *,  infomuch  that  the  whole  fea 
between  the  continent  and  the  ifland  was  covered  with 
fliips  :  which  llruek  the  Rhodians,  who  had  a  profpeft 
of  this  mighty  armament  from  the  walls,  with  great  ter¬ 
ror  and  confternation. 

Demetrius,  having  landed  his  troops  without  the 
reach  of  the  enemy’s  machines,  detaehed  feveral  fmali 
bodies  to  lay  wafte  the  eountry  round  the  eity,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  employing  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  houfes  without  the  Avails,  to  fortify  his 
camp  with  a  ftrong  rampart  and  a  triple  palifade;  which 
Avork,  as  many  hands  were  employed,  Avas  finiftied  in  a 
feAV  days.  The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  9 
vigorous  defenee.  Many  great  commanders,  Avho  had  The  inha- 
fignalized  themfelves  on  other  occafions,  threw  them- bltan*s  Pre" 
felves  into  the  city,  being  defirous  to  try  their  fkill  in^r*ro^a 
military  affairs  againft  Demetrius,  Avho  was  reputed  oneaefence. 
of  the  moft  experienced  captains  in  the  conduct  of  fieges 
that  antiquity  had  produced.  The  befieged  began  Avith 
difnii  fling  from  the  eity  all  fucli  perfons  as  Avere  ufelefs; 
and  then  taking  an  account  of  thofe  Avho  Avere  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  they  found  that  the  citizens  amounted 
to  6000,  and  the  foreigners  to  1000.  Liberty  Avas 
promifed  to  all  the  flaves  Avho  fliould  diftinguifti  them¬ 
felves  by  any  glorious  a£Hon,  and  the  public  engaged  to 
pay  their  mafters  their  full  ranfom.  A  proclamation 
Avas  likeAvife  made,  declaring,  that  Avhoever  died  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country  fliould  be  buried  at  the  cxpence 
of  the  publie  ;  that  his  parents  and  children  fliould  be 
maintained  out  of  the  treafury  ;  that  fortunes  fliould  be 
given  to  his  daughters  \  and  his  fons,  Avlien  they  Avere 
grOAvn  up,  fliould  be  eroAVned  and  prefented  with  a  com¬ 
plete  fuit  of  armour  at  the  great  folemnity  of  Bacehus ; 

Avhich  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks 
of  men.  10 

Demetrius,  having  planted  all  his  engines,  began  to  Engines  of’ 
batter  Avith  incredible  fury  the  Avails  on  the  fide  of 
harbour  ;  but  Avas  for  eight  days  fuceeflively  repulfcd  ‘ 
by  the  befieged,  who  fet  fire  to  moft  of  his.Avarlike 
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t  ^hcxles.  t  gines,  and  thereby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  Tome 
reTpite,  which  they  made  good  ufe  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re¬ 
paired  his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  affault  to  be 
made,  and  caufed  his  troops  to  advance  with  loud  (bouts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 
But  the  befieged  were  fo  far  from  being  intimidated, 
'  that  they  repulfed  the  aggreflors  with  great  (laughter, 
and  performed  the  mod  aftonilhing  feats  of  bravery. 
Demetrius  returned  to  the  affault  next  day  ;  but  was 
in  the  fame  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  ar.d  (ome  officers  of  diftin£lion. 
He  had  feized,  at  his  (irft  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  city  ;  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  po(f,  he  caufed  feveral  batteries  to  be 
eredled  there,  with  engines,  which  inceffantly  difeharg- 
ed  againft  the  wralls  (tones  of  150  pounds  weight.  The 
towers,  being  thus  furioufly  battered  night  and  day, 
began  to  totter,  and  feveral  breaches  were  opened  in 
the  walls  :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpectedly  fallying 
out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  poft,  overturned  their 
machines,  and  made  a  mod  dreadful  havock  ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  retired  on  board  their  veffels,  and 
were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  come  a(hore 
11  again. 

Several  def-  Demetrius  now  ordered  a  fealade  by  fea  and  land  at 

perate  af-  ^  fame  time  .  an(J  fG  employed  the  befieged,  that 

out  fuccefs.  tlley  were  at  a  'vhat  place  they  (hould  chiefly  de¬ 
fend.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury 
on  all  (ides,  and  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity.  Such  of  the  enemy  as  advan¬ 
ced  firft  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  and  mi- 
ferably  bruifed.  Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  foldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
ers.  After  the  combat  had  lafted  many  hours,  with 
great  (laughter  on  both  Tides,  Demetrius,  notwit h- 
ftanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  neceffary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  men  fome 
days  reft. 

Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
the  city  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  port,  after  having 
refrefhed  his  men,  he  returned  with  new  vigour  againft 
the  fortifications  which  defended  the  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  lie  came  within  the  caft  of  a  dart,  he 
caufed  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  (hips,  which  were  rid¬ 
ing  there  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  galled,  with  dreadful 
(bowers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  (tones,  fuch  as  offered 
to  extinguiffi  the  flames.  However,  in  fpite  of  their 
utmoft  efforts,  the  Rhodians  put  a  (top  to  the  fire  ;  and, 
having  with  great  expedition  manned  three  of  their 
ftrongeft  (hips,  drove  with  fuch  violence  againft  the 
veffels  on  which  the  enemy’s  machines  were  planted, 
that  they  were  (battered  in  pieces,  and  the  engines  dif- 
mounted  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Exceftus  the  Rho¬ 
dian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  attack¬ 
ed  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  his  three  (hips,  and  funk  a 
great  many  veffels  ;  but  was  himfelf  at  laft  taken  pri¬ 
soner  :  the  other  two  veffels  made  their  efcape,  and  re¬ 
gained  the  port. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  De¬ 
metrius,  he  determined  to  undertake  another ;  and, 
:n  order  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  he  ordered  a  machine 
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of  a  new  invention  to  be  conftrudled,  which  was  thrice  Rhodes, 
the  height  and  breadth  of  thofe  he  had  lately  loft.  ■ 

When  the  work  was  finifhed,  he  caufed  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  refolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  ftorm  arifing,  drove 
it  againft  the  fliore,  with  the  veffels  on  which  it  had 
been  reared.  The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  im¬ 
prove  all  favourable  conjunctures,  while  the  tempeft 
was  dill  raging,  made  a  fally  againft  thofe  who  de¬ 
fended  the  eminence  mentioned  above;  and,  though 
repulfed  feveral  times,  carried  it  at  laft,  obliging  the 
Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  fubmit.  After  this  victory  gained  by 
the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  150  Gnof- 
(ians,  and  500  men  fent  by  Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  mod 
of  them  being  natives  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ferved  among 
the  king’s  troops. 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his  Demetrius 
batteries  againft  the  harbour  rendered  ineffectual,  refol-  frames  a 
ved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying  the”^111^ 
city  by  affault,  or  at  leaft  reducing  it  to  the  neceftity  of 
capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got  together  a  ns. 
vaft  quantity  of  timber  and  other  materials,  he  framed 
the  famous  engine  called  /ie/epo/is,  which  was  by  many 
degrees  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  invented  be¬ 
fore.  Its  bafis  was  fquare,  each  fide  being  in  length 
near  jo  cubits,  and  made  up  of  fquare  pieces  of  timber, 
bound  together  with  plates  of  iron.  In  the  middle  part 
he  placed  thick  planks,  about  a  cubit  diftance  from 
each  other  ;  and  on  thefe  the  men  were  to  (land  who 
forced  the  engine  forward.  The  whole  was  moved  up¬ 
on  eight  ftrong  and  large  wheels,  whofe  felloes  were 
ftrengthened  with  ftrong  iron  plates.  In  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  cafters 
were  placed  under  it,  whereby  it- was  turned  in  an  in- 
ftant  to  what  fide  the  workmen  and  engineers  pleafed. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was 
carried  to  about  the  height  of  too  cubits,  and  inclining 
to  each  other;  the  whole  machine  confiding  of  nine 
(lories,  whofe  dimenfions  gradually  leffened  in  the  af- 
cent.  The  firft  (lory  was  (upported  by  43  beams,  and 
the  laft  by  no  more  than  nine.  Three  Tides  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  ci¬ 
ty.  In  the  front  of  each  (lory  were  windows  of  the  fame 
fize  and  (hape  as  the  engines  that  were  to  be  difeharged 
from  thence.  To  each  window  were  (hutters,  to  draw 
up  for  the  defence  of  thofe  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  (tones  thrown  by  the 
enemy,  the  (hutters  being  covered  with  (kins  (luffed 
with  wool.  Every  (lory  was  furniftied  with  two  large 
ftaircafes,  that  whatever Vas  neceffary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  otheis  were  going  down  by  the  other, 
and  fo  every  thing  may  be  difpatched  without  tumult 
or  confufion.  This  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  3000  of  the  ftrongeft  men  of  the  whole  ar^y  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caufed  likewife  to  be  made  feveral 
teftudoes  or  pent-houfes,  to  cover  his  men  while  they 
advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and  in¬ 
vented  a  new  fort  of  galleries,  through  which  thofe  who 
were  employed  at  the  fiege  might  pafs  and  repafs  at 
their  pleafure,  without  the  leaft  danger.  He  employed 
all  bis  Teamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over  which  the 
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machines  were  to  be  brought  up,  to  the  fpace  of  four 
furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who  were  employed 
on  this  oecafion  amounted  to  30,000. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rhodians,  obferving  tliefe  for¬ 
midable  preparations,  were  bufy  in  railing  a  new  wall 
within  that  which  the  enemy  intended  to  batter  with  the 
helepolis.  In  order  to  accomplilh  this  work,  they  pull¬ 
ed  down  the  wall  which  furrounded  the  theatre,  fome 
neighbouring  houfes,  and  even  fome  temples,  after  hav¬ 
ing^  folemnly  promifed  to  build  more  magnificent  ftrnc- 
tures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  were  preserved. 
At  the  fame  time,  they  fent  out  nine  of  their  bed  fhips 
to  feize  fuch  of  the  enemy’s  vefiels  as  they  could  meet 
with,  and  thereby  diftrefs  them  for  want  of  provifions. 
As  thefe  Ihips  were  commanded  by  their  bravelt  fea-ofti- 
cers,  they  foon  returned  with  an  im  men  fe  booty,  and  a 
great  many  prifoners.  Among  other  veflels,  they  took 
a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board  of  which  they  found  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  furniture,  and  a  royal  robe, 
which  Phila  herfelf  had  wrought  and  fent  as  a  prefent 
to  her  hufband  Demetrius,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
written  with  her  own  hand.  The  Rhodians  fent  the 
furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and  even  the  letter,  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  which  exafperated  Demetrius  to  a  great  de- 
gree. 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  nflembled  the  people  and  magi- 
drates  to  confult  about  the  meafures  they  Ihould  take, 
fome  propofed  in  the  aflembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
ftatues  of  Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmod  veneration.  But 
this  propofal  was  generally  reje&ed  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  conduct  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  However,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  the  utmod 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  refle£t  no  finall  dilhonour 
on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 
making  himfelf  mader  of  it.  He  caufed  the  walls  to 
be  fecretly  undermined  :  but,  when  they  were  ready 
to  fall,  a  deferter  very  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
whole  to  the  townfmen  *,  who  having,  with  all  expe¬ 
dition,  drawn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par¬ 
ties  guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Milefian, 
who  had  been  fent  to  the  aftiftanee  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promifed  to  be¬ 
tray  the  city  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  thqm  in  through 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  But  this  was  only  in 
order  to  enfnare  them  *,  for  Alexander,  a  noble  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  whom  Demetrius  had  fent  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  to  take  poffeftion  of  a  pod  agreed  on, 
no  fooner  appeared,  but  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms. — 
Athenagoras  was  crowned  by  the  fenate  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  prefented  with  five  talents  of  filver. 

Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  under¬ 
mining  the  walls,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
the  city  in  the  battering  engines  which  he  had  con¬ 
trived.  Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
fludoes  on  each  fide  of  it.  Two  other  tedudoes  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  bearing  battering-rams,  were  like- 
wife  moved  forward  by  a  thoufand  men.  Each  dory  of 
the  helepolis  was  filled  with  all  forts  of  engines  for 
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difeharging  of  dunes,  arrows,  and  darts.  When  all  .Rhodes*  , 
things  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  fignal  to 
be  given  ;  when  his  men,  fetting  up  a  (bout,  affaulted 
the  city  on  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  when  the  walls  were  ready  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  drokes  of  the  battering-rams,  am- 
baftadors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  earnedly  foliciting  De¬ 
metrius  to  fufpend  all  further  hodilities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  him  hopes  that  they  Ihould  prevail 
upon  the  Rhodians  to  fubmit  to  an  honourable  capi¬ 
tulation.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  accordingly  agreed 
on,  and  ambaffadors  lent  from  both  fides.  But  the 
Rhodians  refilling  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  ^of¬ 
fered  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fo  much  fury, 
and  the  machines  played  off  in  fo  brifk  a  manner, 
that  a  large  tower  built  with  fquare  dones,  and  the. 
wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.  The  befle-  ‘ 
ged,  » evert helefs,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fo  much 
courage*  and  refolution,*  that  the  enemy,  after  various 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprife,  and  retire.  16 

In  this  conjuncture,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy  had  The  be- 
freighted  with  300,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  diffe-  fiegc<i  Je- 
rent  kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Rhodians,  ar-^^oafrge 
rived  very  feafonably  in  the  port,  notwithftanding  the  provifions, 
vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  fhips,  which  cruized  on  the  and  fet  the 
coafts  of  the  illand  to  furprife  them.  A  few  dayse»e,lly’s 
after  came  in  fafe  two  other  fleets,  one  fent  by  Caf-  ^)gmeS  °n 
fandcr,  with  100,000  bufliels  of  bailey-,  the  other 
by  Lyfimachus,  with  400,000  bufliels  of  corn  and  as  . 
many  of  barley.  This  feafonable  and  plentiful  fupply 
arriving  when  the  city  began  to  fuffer  for  want  of 
provifions,  infpired  the  befieged  with  new  courage,  „ 
and  railed  their  drooping  fpirits.  Being  thus  animated, 
they  formed  a  defign  of  fetting  the  enemy’s  engines  on 
fire  ;  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  fally 
out  the  night  enfuing,  about  the  feeond  watch,  with 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  firfl  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  difeharge  Hones, 
arrows,  darts,  and  fire-balls,  again!!  thofe  who  Ihould 
attempt  to  oppofe  their  detachment.  The  Rhodian 
troops,  purfuant  to  their  orders,  all  on  a  fudden  fallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  the  bat¬ 
teries,  fet  them  on  fire,  while  the  engines  from  the  walls 
played  inceffantly  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guifh  the  flames.  The  Demetrians  on  this  oceafion  fell 
in  great  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  either  to  fee  the  engines  that  continually  dif- 
charged  Ihowers  of  (tones  and  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  The  confla  * 
gration  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vafl  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  ccnfumed,  had  not  the  troops  that  were  fta- 
tioned  in  it  with  all  poflible  fpeed  quenched  the  fire 
with  watei,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  engine  again!!  fuch  accidents.  ■ .  Deme¬ 
trius,  fearing  left  all  his  machines  Ihould  be  confumed, 
called  together,  by  found  of  trumpet,  thofe  whofe  pro¬ 
vince  it  was  to  move  them  j  and,  by  their  help,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  deftroyed.  When  it 
was  day,  he  commanded  all  the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  {hot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather¬ 
ed,  that  he  might  from  their  number  form  fome  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  machines  in  the  city.  Above  , 

800  firebrands  were  found  on  the  fpot,  and  no  fewer 
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than  15CO  darts,  all  difehargcd  in  a  Very  fmall  portion 
ot‘  the  night.  This  ftruck  the  prince  himfelf  with  no 
imall  terror ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  having  caufed  the  (lain 
to  be  buried,  and  given  dire&ions  for  the  curing  of 
the  wounded,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of 
his  machines,  which  had  been  difmounted  and  rendered 
quite  unfervieeable. 

In  the  mean  time,  thebefieged,  improving  the'refpite 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a 
third  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  took  in  all 
that  part  that  was  moft  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries  ;  and,  befides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind  the 
breach,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city 
that  way.  At  the  fame  time,  they  detached  a  fquadron 
of  their  bell  (hips,  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
who  made  over  to  the  continent  of  Alia  \  and  there 
meeting  with  fome  privateers  who  were  commilfioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  lhips  and  the  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  fe- 
veral  other  officers  of  diflin£lion  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  feve- 
ral  veflels  laden  with  corn 'for  the  enemy’s  camp,  which 
they  likewife  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  Thefe 
were  loon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fniall  veflels 
loaded  with  corn  and  provilions  fent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1500  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs. — 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  his  ma¬ 
chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walls  *,  which  he 
inceflantly  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and 
threw  down  feveral  towers.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
affault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias, 
defended  themfelves  with  fuch  refolution  and  intrepi¬ 
dity,  that  he  was  in  three  fucceffive  attacks  repulfed 
with  great  daughter,  and  at  lall  forced  to  retire.  The 
Rhodians  likewife,  on  this  occafion,  loll  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  5  and  among!!  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their  com¬ 
mander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  lignalizing  them¬ 
felves  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  fecond  embafly 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece,  foliciting  Demetrius  to  com- 
pofe  matters,  and  llrike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians. 
At  the  requell  of  the  ambaffadors,  who  were  in  all 
above  50,  a  ceflation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  ;  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  being  again  rejedted  by 
the  Rhodians,  the  ambafladors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Hollilities  were  therefore  renewed  \  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  whofe  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for 
fucceeding  in  his  projedts,  formed  a  detachment  of 
1500  of  his  beft  troops,  under  the  condudl  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  two  officers  of  great  refolution  and  ex¬ 
perience,  ordering  them  to  enter  the  breach  at  mid¬ 
night,  and,  forcing  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  to  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  polls  about  the  theatre,  where  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  themfelves 
againll  any  efforts  of  the  townfmen.  In  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  and  amufe  the  enemy  with  falfe  at¬ 
tacks,  he  at  thefame  time,  upon  a  fignal  given,  order¬ 
ed  the  rell  of  the  army  to  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  attack  the 
on  all  lides  both  by  fea  and  land.  By  this  means 
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lie  hoped  that,  the  befleged  being  alarmed  in  all  parts,  R hides. 
his  detachment  might  find  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
the  entrenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  feizing  the  advantageous  poll  about  the 
theatre.  This  feint  had  all  the  fuectfs  the  prince  could 
expedt  \  for  the  troops  having  fet  up  a  fhout  from 
all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 
affault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and 
Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who 
defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 
fuch  vigour,  that,  having  Uain  the  moll  part  of  them 
and  put  the  reft  in  confuftcn,  they  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  feized  on  the  poll  adjoining  to  it.  This 
occafioned  a  general  uproar  in  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been 
already  taken  :  but  the  commanding  officers  difpatched 
orders  to  the  foldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their 
pofts,  nor  ftir  from  their  refpedlive  ftations.  Having 
thus  fecured  the  walls,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who 
were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  with  thefe  charged 
the  enemy’s  detachment.  But  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
prevented  them  from  dillodging  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
gaining  the  advantageous  pofts  they  had  feized.  Day, 
however,  no  fooner  appeared,  than  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  with  loud  Ihouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  •who  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with 
refolution  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  with  frefli  troops.  The  Rhodians  being  fen- 
flble  that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  ftake,  fought  like  men  in 
the  utmoft  defpair,  the  enemy  defending  their  pofts  for 
feveral  hours  without  giving  ground  in  the  leaft.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themfelves  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  made  a  laft  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  battalion, 


there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  their  death  but  ^  ^ 


the  reft  were  eafily  put  in  diforder,  and  all  to  a  man  killed  or 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  Rhodians  likewife  taken, 
on  this  occafion  loft  many  of  their  beft  commanders  \ 
and  among  the  reft  Damotetis,  their  chief  magiftrate,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  fiege. 

Demetrius,  not  at  all  difeouraged  by  this  check,  was 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  new  affault, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  beft  terms  he  could  get,  left  he  fliould  lofe 
his  whole  army  in  the  fiege  of  a  fingle  town.  From 
this  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  feme  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  breaking  up  the  fiege.  The  Rhodians  like¬ 
wife  were  now  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formerly  \  Ptolemy  having  acquainted  them  that 
he  intended  to  fend  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  3000 
men  to  their  affiftance,  but  that  he  -would  firft  have 
them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with  De¬ 
metrius  upon  reafonable  terms.  At  the  fame  time  am¬ 
baffadors  arrived  from  the  TEtolian  republic,  foliciting 
the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
might  involve  all  the  eaft  in  endlefs  calamities. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  in  this  The  hele- 
conjundlure,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  thepolisren- 
wifhed-for  pacification.  This  prince  was  preparing  to  ^ered  ufc- 
advance  his  helepolis  againft  the  city,  wjyn  a  Rhodian Iefs* 
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engineer  found  means  to  render  it  quite  vfelefs.  He 
undermined  the  tradl  of  ground  over  which  the  helepolis 
was  to  pafs  the  next  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls. 
Demetrius  not  fufpe&ing  any  ftratagem  of  this  nature, 
caufed  the  engine  to  be  moved  forward,  which  coming 
to  the  place  that  was  undermined,  funk  fo  deep  into 
the  ground  that  it  was  impoflible  to  draw  it  out  again. 
This  misfortune,  if  we  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius, 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  ALtolian  am- 
bafifadors,  and  at  laft  to  ftrike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  :  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  fhould 
be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  without  any  foreign 
garrifon  3  that  they  fhould  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
with  Antigonus,  and  aftift  him  in  his  wars  againft  all 
Rates  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt*,  and 
that,  for  the  effedual  performance  of  the  articles  ftipu- 
lated  between  them,  they  fhould  deliver  100  hoftages, 
fuch  as  Demetrius  fhould  make  choice  of,  except  thofe 
who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  fiege  raifed,  after  it  had  continued  a 
whole  year  *,  and  the  Rhodians  amply  regarded  Till 
thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country.  They  alfo  fet  up  ftatues  to  Ptolemy, 
CafiTander,  and  Lyfimachus  *,  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
the  higheft  honours,  efpecially  to  the  firft,  whom  tin  y 
worfhipped  as  a  god.  Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre- 
fented  thc*n  with  the  helepolis,  and  all  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city  3 
from  the  fale  of  which,  with  fome  additional  fums  of 
their  own,  they  erected  the  famous  coloffus.  After  this 
they  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  3  by  which  means  they  became  quite  m afters  of  the 
fea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  eaft.  However,  they  could  not 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occafion  of  which 
was  as  follows  :  The  Byzantines  being  obliged  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in  order  to 
raife  this  fum,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  laying  a  toll 
on  all  fhips  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  fea.  This  refolu¬ 
tion  provoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a  trading  na¬ 
tion,  above  all  the  reft.  For  this  reafon  they  immedi¬ 
ately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Byzantines,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  new  tax  3  but  as  the  Byzantines  had  no 
other  method  of  fatisfying  the  Gauls,  they  perfifted  in 
their  refolution.  The  Rhodians  now  declared  war, 
and  prevailed  upon  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  and  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  to  aftift  them  *,  by  which 
confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  fo  intimidated,  that 
they  agreed  to  exaCt  no  toll  from  (hips  trading  to  the 
Pontic  fea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the  occafion  of 
the  war. 

About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
which  threw  down  the  colo fills,  the  arfenal,  and  great 
part  of  the  city  walls  of  Rhodes  $  which  calamity  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  advantage,  fending  ambaf¬ 
fadors  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  ftates,  to  whom 
their  loflcs  were  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  their  coun¬ 
trymen  obtained  immenfe  fumsof  money  under  pretence 
of  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  prefented 
them  with  100  talents  5  and,  befidcs,  exempted  from  all 
tolls  and  duties  fuch  as  traded  to  Rhodes.  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  gave  them  100  talents,  a  million  of  raea- 
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fures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20  qninqueremes 
and  the  like  number  of  triremes  5  and,  betide^,  fent 
them  100  architects,  300  workmen,  and  materials  for 
repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great  value,  pay¬ 
ing  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  workmen  whom  he  fent  them.  Antigo¬ 
nus  gave  them  100  talents  of  filver,  with  10,000  pieces 
of  timber,  each  piece  being  16  cubits  long 3  7000 
planks  3  3000  pounds  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  ro- 
fin,  and  1000  meafures  of  tar.  Chryfeis,  a  woman  of 
diftinCtion,  fent  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and 
3000  pounds  of  lead.  Antiochus  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  duties  the  Rhodian  (hips  trading  to  his  do- 
»minions  3  prefented  them  with  10  galleys,  and  200,000 
meafures  of  corn,  with  many  other  things  of  great  va¬ 
lue.  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes  then 
reigning  in  Afia,  made  them  proportionable  prefents  : 
in  (hort,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodians  on  that  occafion  3 
infomuch  that  their  city  not  only  foon  arofe  from  its 
ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  pitch  of  fplendour  than 
ever. 

In  the  year  203  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  a  War  with 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  monarch  had  inva-^^°^ 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  3  and 
bccaufe  the  Rhodians  feemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  fent  one  Heraclldes,  by  birth  a  Tarentine,  to 
fet  fire  to  their  fleet  *,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difpatch¬ 
ed  ambafiadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  ftir  up  the  Cre¬ 
tans  againft  the  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  from  fend¬ 
ing  any  affiftance  to  Attalus.  Upon  this  war  was  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed.  Philip  at  firft  gained  an  incon- 
fiderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement  3  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  ii,coo  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  loft  but  60  men  and  Attalus  73. 

After  this  he  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  fea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  the 
ifland  of  ./Egina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha¬ 
ving  failed  in  their  purpofe,  they  failed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people  ;  and, 
on  their  return,  drew  all  the  Cyclades  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  agalnft  Philip.  But  while  the  allies  were  thus 
wafting  their  time  in  negociations,  Philip,  having  divi¬ 
ded  his  forces  Into  two  bodies,  fent  one,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Philoeles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  territories  3 
and  put  the  other  aboard  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail 
to  Meronea,  a  city  on  the  north  fide  of  Thrace.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  city  himfelf  with  a  body  of 
forces,  took  it  by  afifault,  and  reduced  a  great  many 
others  3  fo  that  the  confederates  would,  in  all  pro-  *5 
bability,  have  had  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  fuc-FheRho- 
cefs,  had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  afiiftancc,  by  ^’ans 
whofe  help  the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  their  ad-e  1  e 
vantage.  In  the  war  which  took  place  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  Syria,  the 
Rhodians  were  very  ufeful  allies  to  the  former.  The 
beft  part  of  their  fleet  was  indeed  deftroyed  by  a  trea¬ 
cherous  contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi¬ 
ral  3  but  they  foon  fitted  out  another,  and  defeated  a 
Syrian  fquadron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni¬ 
bal,  the  Carthaginian  commander  3  after  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleet  commanded  by  Polyxeniades  3  which, 

together 
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t  Rhodes.  together  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  fo  di- 
v  '  fpirited  Antiochus,  that  he  fubmitted  to  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  the  Romans  pleafed. 

For  thefe  fcrvices  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lyeians  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Romans  for  protection.  This  was  readily 
granted  ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  fo  much  difpleafed 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  feeretly 
favoured  Perfes  in  the  war  whieh  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Roman  republic.  For  this  offence  the 
two  provinces  above  mentioned  were  taken  from  them  ; 
but  the  Rhodians,  having  banifhed  or  put  to  death  thofe 
27  who  had  favoured  Perfes,  were  again  admitted  into  fa- 
Bhodesbe-  Vour?  anJ  greatly  honoured  by  the  fenate.  In  the  Mi- 
Mfthri^  thridatic  war*  their  alliance  with  Rome  brought  upon 
dates  with-  them  the  king  of  Pontus  hvith  all  his  force  ;  but  having 
out  fuccefs.  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  eity,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  ftege  without  performing  any  re¬ 
markable  exploit.  In  the  war  which  Pompey  made  on 
the  Cilician  pirates,  the  Rhodians  aflifted  him  with  all 
their  naval  foree,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  victories 
which  he  gained.  In  the  civil  war  between  Gefar  and 
Pompey,  they  aflifted  the  latter  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet.  After  his  death  they  joined  Gefar  ;  whieh 
drew  upon  them  the  refentment  of  C.  Caflius,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent. 
The.  Rhodians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  Pent  ambaf- 
yfadors  intreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  promifing  to  ftand  neuter,  and  recal  the 
fhips  which  they  had  fent  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  trium¬ 
viri.  Caflius  infilled  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  poffefRon  both  of  their 
harbour  and  city.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
by  no  means  eomply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  ftand  a  liege  ;  but  firft  fent 
Archelaus,  who  had  taught  Caflius  the  Greek  tongue 
while  he  ftudied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with  his  dif- 
ciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  eould  not,  with  all  his 
authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  his  demands  ; 
wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one  Alexander, 
a  bold  and  enterpriflng  man,  their  praetor  or  prytanis, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  33  fail,  and  fent  it  out  under  the 
command  of  Mnafeus,  an  experienced  fea-ofBcer,  to  of¬ 
fer  Caflius  battle.  Both  fleets  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  the  viClory  was  long  doubtful  :  but  the 
Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to  Rhodes  •,  two 
of  their  Ihips  being  funk,  and  the  reft  very  much  da¬ 
maged  by  the  heavy  fhips  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
firft  time,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  Rhodians  were 
fairly  overcome  in  a  fea-fight. 

Caflius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill,  having  refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  no 
lefs  damaged  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
Loryma,  a  ftronghold  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians.  This  caftle  he  took  by  aflfault ;  and  from 
hence  conveyed  hi*  land-forces,  under  the  conduft  of 
Fannius  and  Lent  ulus,  over  into  the  ifland.  His  fleet 
con  filled  of  80  fhips  of  war  and  above  200  tranfports. 
The  Rhodians  no  fooner  faw  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  went  out  again  to  meet  the  enemy;  The  fe- 
cond  engagement  was  far  more  bloody  than  the  firft  ; 
many  (hips  were  fuiflc,  and  great  numbers  of  men  kill- 
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ed  on  both,  Tides.  But  vi&ory  anew  declared  for  the  Rhode?.  ^ 
Romans  ;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of  *— 
Rhodes  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  fumifti  the  city  with  fufficient  ftore  of 
provi lions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 
were  taken  either  by  aifault  or  by  famine,  Caflius  would 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  Brutus  had 
lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to  29 
him,  and  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  the  town,  which  he  Who  takes 
neverthelefs  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  aflault.  and  cruelly 
He  commanded  50  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were 
pe&ed  to  favour  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  fenteneed  them  all  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army, 
becaufe  they  did  not  appear  when  fummoned,  he  pro- 
feribed.  Having  thus  punifhed  fuch  as  had  either  a£f- 
ea  or  fpoken  againft  him  or  his  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  fhips,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples;  ftripping  them  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  veflels,  and  ftatues.  He  is  faid  not 
to  have  left  one  ftatue  in  the  whole  eity,  except  that 
of  the  fun  ;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  he  had 
ft  ripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fun.  As  to  private  perfons,  he  command¬ 
ed  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  filver  they  had,  promifing,  by  a  public  crier, 
a  tenth  part  to  fuch  as  fhould  difeover  any  hidden  trea- 
fures.  The  Rhodians  at  firft .  eoncealed  fome  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  Caflius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them  ;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earneft,  and  faw  feveral  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  fmall  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  defired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  filver  might  be  prolong¬ 
ed.  Caflius  willingly  granted  them  their  requeft  ;  and 
then  through  fear  they  dug  up  what  they  had  hid  under 
ground,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  were  worth  in  the 
world.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private  perfons 
above  8000  talents.  He  then  fined  the  city  in  500  more  j 
and  leaving  L.  Varus  there  with  a  ftrong  garrifon  to 
exa&  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he  returned  to  the 
continent. 

After  the  death  of  Caflius,  Marc  Antony  reftored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
bellowing  upon  them  the  ifiands  of  Andros,  Naxos, 

Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  But  thefe  the  Rho¬ 
dians  fo  opprefled  and  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  fame 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rhodian  repub¬ 
lic,  was  obliged  to  diveft  her  of  the  fovereignty  over 
thofe  places,  which  he  had  a  little  before  fo  liberally 
beftowed  upon  her.  From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  crucified  fome  Roman 
citizens.  However,  he  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus. 

The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as  often  deprived 
of,  as  reftored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punifhmeiit 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  tliev  had  ob¬ 
liged  the  Romans  with  their  aftiftance  in  foreign  wars, 
or  provoked  them  with  their  feditions  at  home.  Pliny, Rhodes  re* 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  ftvlesduced  t0  a 
Rhodes  a  beautiful  and  free  town.  Bui  this  liberty  they  Rom.an 
did  not  long  enjoy,  the  ifland  became  foon  after  reduced  Vefpafitn7 
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Khodes.  by  the  fame  Vefpafian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  mailers.  1  life 
province  was  called  the  province  of  the  t /lands.  I  he  Ro¬ 
man  praetor  who  governed  it  refided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  eity  under  his  jurifdiflion  )  and  Rome,  nolwith- 
ilanding  the  eminent  Cervices  rendered  her  by  this  re¬ 
public,  thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vaffals. 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  continued  fubjeft  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  the  reign  of  tile  emperor  Andronicus  ;  when 
Viliaret,  grand-mafter  of  the  knights  oi  Jerufalem,  then 
redding  in  Cyprus,  finding  himfelf  much  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  ifland,  refolvcd  to 
Jerufalem  exchange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.  This  ifland  too  was 
againft  almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  Saracens  5  Andronic  us 
the  eaftern  emperor  poffeffing  little  more  in  it  than  a 
caftle.  Neverthelefs  he  refufed  to  grant  the  inveiliture 
of  the  ifland  to  Viliaret.  The  latter,  without  (pend¬ 
ing  time  in  fruitlefs  negociations,  failed  diresRlv  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provifions,  and 
warlike  (lores,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofltion  made  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  united  againlt  the  common  enemy. 
As  Viliaret  forefaw  that  the  capital  mull  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reduce  the  ifland,  he  inftantly  laid  fiege 
to  it.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfelvcs  obftinately, 
upon  which  the  grand-mafler  thought  proper  to  turn  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade  5  but  he  foon  found  himfelf  fo 
clofely  furrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Saraeen*,  that  he 
could  get  no  fupply  either  of  forage  or  provifions  for  his 
army.  But  having  at  length  obtained  a  fupply  of  pro- 
viflons  by  means  of  large  fums  borrowed  of  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  he  came  out  of  his  trenches  and  attacked  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  with  a  full  refolution  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
A  bloody  fight  enfued,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
braved  knights  were  killed  :  but  at  length  the  Saracens 
gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  (hips;  upon  which  the  city 
was  immediately  a  {faulted  and  taken.  The  Greeks  and 
other  Chridians  had  their  lives  and  liberties  given  them, 
but  the  Saracens  were  all  eut  to  pieees.  The  redu£lion 
of  the  eapital  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  inferior  drength  throughout  the  ifland  ;  and  in 
four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole  was  fubjugated, 
and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes .  For  many  yea#s  thofe  knights  continued  the 
terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  fuftained  a  fevere 
fiege  from  Mohammed  II.  who  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  the  enterprife  ,  but  at  length  the  Turkifh  fultan  So¬ 
lyman  refolved  at  all  events  to  drive  them  from  it.  Be¬ 
fore  he  undertook  the  expedition,  he  fent  a  meffage  com¬ 
manding  them  to  depart  from  the  ifland  without  delay  ; 
in  which  cafe  he  promifed  that  neither  they  nor  the  in¬ 
habitants  fliould  fuffer  any  injury,  but  threatened  them 
with  his  utmofl  vengeance  if  they  refufed  his  offer.  The 
knights,  however,  proving  obdinate,  Solyman  attacked 
the  city  with  a  fleet  of  400  fail  and  an  army  of  140,000 
men. 

The  trenches  were  foon  brought  clofe  to  the  court ter- 
befieged  by  fcarp,  and  a  flrong  battery  raifed  againd  the  town  ; 
Solyman.  which,  however,  did  but  little  damage,  till  the  fultan 
being  informed  by  a  fpy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  receiving  fome  fatal  (hot  from  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  eamp,  he  plant¬ 
ed  a  battery  againd  that  tower,  and  quickly  brought  it 
down.  Solyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place  in 
fome  meafure  covered  with  drong  fortifications  of  fuch 
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height  as  to  command  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an  ini-  ^  Rhodes, 
menfe  quantity  of  (tones  and  earth  to  be  brought  j  in 
which  lb  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  night 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raifed  a  couple  of 
hillocks  high  enough  to  overtop  the  city-walls.  They 
plied  them  accordingly  with  fueh  a  continual  fire,  that 
the  grand-mader  was  obliged  to  eaufc  them  to  be  ftrong- 
ly  propped  within  with  earth  and  timber.  All  this 
while  the  belieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand- 
mafter’s  palace,  could  difeover  how  their  batteries  were 
planted,  demoliflied  them  with  their  cannon  almod  as 
fail  as  they  raifed  them.  34 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  mea*  Terribly 
fures,  and  to  plant  a  drong  battery  againd  the  tower  of  battered» 
St  Nicholas,  which,  in  the  former  fiege  by  Mohammed, 
had  refided  all  the  efforts  of  the  then  grand-vizier.  This 
the  baihaw  of  Romania  caufed  t(?  be  battered  with  12 
large  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  them  all  difmounted  by  thofe  of  the  tower  :  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  in  future,  lie  ordered  them  to  be  fired  only 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered  with  ga¬ 
bions  and  earth.  This  had  fueli  fuecels,  that,  after  5000 
eannon  (hot,  the  wall  began  to  (hake  and  tumble  into 
the  ditch  }  but  he  W’as  furprifed  to  find  another  wall  be¬ 
hind  it  well  terraced,  and  bordered  with  artillery,  and 
himfelf  obliged  either  to  begin  afredi  or  give  up  the  en¬ 
terprife  :  and  yet  this  lad  was  what  Solyman  preferred-, 
when  he  was  told  of  its  being  built  on  a  hard  roek,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  Tapped,  and  how  firmly  it  had  held  out 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed’s  vizier.  The  next 
attack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him  to  be  made  againft 
the  baftions  of  the  town,  and  that  with  a  vaft  number  of 
the  largcft  artillery,  whieh  continued  firing  during  a 
whole  month  5  fo  that  the  new  wall  of  the  baftion  of 
England  was  quite  demoliflied,  though  the  old  one  ftood 
proof  againft  all  their  (hot.  That  of  Italy,  which  was 
battered  by  17  large  pieces  of  cannon,  was  ftill  worfe 
damaged  5  upon  whieh  Martinengo  the  engineer  advif- 
ed  the  grand-mafter  to  caufe  a  Tally  to  be  made  on  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy  out  of  the  breach,  whilft  lie  was 
making  frefli  intrenchments  behind  it.  His  advice  fuc- 
ceeded  :  and  the  200  men  who  Tallied  out  fvvord  in  hand 
having  furprifed  the  Turks  in  the  trench,  eut  moft  of 
them  in  pieces.  At  the  fame  time  a  new  detachment, 
whieh  was  fent  to  repulfe  them,  being  obliged,  as  that 
engineer  rightly  judged,  to  pafs  by  a  fpot  whieh  lay  open 
to  their  artillery,  were  likewife  moftly  deftroyed  by  the 
continual  fire  that  came  from  it,  whilft  the  affailants 
were  employed  in  filling  up  feveral  fathoms  of  the  trench 
before  they  retired.  By  that  time  the  breach  had  been 
repaired  with  fuch  new  works,  that  all  the  efforts  to 
mount  it  by  affault  proved  equally  ineffe&ual  and  de- 
ffru&ive. 

Unfortunately  for  thebeffeged,  the  continual  fire  they  The  bede¬ 
ll  ad  made  caufed  fuch  a  confumption  of  their  powder,  ged  want 
that  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  it  *,  the  perfidious  powder. 
d’Amarald,  wliofe  province  it  had  been  to  vifit  thebutfim* 
magazines  of  it,  having  amufed  the  council  with  a  falfe 
report,  that  there  was  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  detedk 
the  fiege,  though  it  (hould  lad  a  whole  twelvemonth. 

But  here  the  grand-mafter  found  means  to  fupply  in  fome 
meafure  that  unexpe&ed  defe6i,  by  the  cautious  provifion 
he  had  made  of  a  large  quantity  of  faltpetre,  which  was 
immediately  ground  and  made  into  gunpowder,  though 
he  was  at  the  fame  time  obliged  to  order  the  engineers 
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to  be  more  fparing  of  it  for  the  future,  and  to  make  ufe 
of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  fuch  breaches  as  the  enemy 
ffiould  make. 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of 
ground  ;  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  fo  fud- 
denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  intrenchments, 
that  the  very  rubbifh  of  them  muft  be  mounted  by  affault. 
Solyman,  therefore,  thought  it  now  advifable  to  fet  his 
numerous  pioneers  at  work,  in  five  different  parts,  in 
digging  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the  baftion  op- 
polite  to  it.  Some  of  thefe  were  countermined  by  a  new 
invented  method  of  Martinengo ;  who,  by  the  help  of 
braced  fkins,  or  drums,  could  difeover  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.  Some  of  thefe  he  perceived,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  opened,  and  the  miners  to  be  driven  out  by 
hand  grenadoes ;  others  to  be  fmothered,  or  burned,  by 
fetting  fire  to  gunpowder.  Yet  did  not  this  hinder  two 
confiderable  ones  to  be  fprung,  which  did  a  vail  deal  of 
damage  to  the  baftion  of  England,  by  throwing  down 
about  fix  fathoms  of  the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch 
with  its  rubbifh  :  whereupon  the  Turks  immediately 
climbed  up  fword  in  hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted 
feven  of  their  ftandards  upon  the  parapet  ;  but  being 
flopped  by  a  tr^verfe,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their 
furprife  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs.  The  grand-mafter, 
who  was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  fhort  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en¬ 
couraging  all  he  met  with,  burghers,  foldiers,  and  others, 
to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country, 
and  arrived  time  enough  to  aftift  in  taking  down  their 
ftandards,  and  driving  down  the  enemy  by  the  way  they 
came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vizier  Muftapha  endeavour  to 
prevent  their  flight  by  killing  fome  of  the  foremoft  with 
his  fword,  and  driving  the  reft  back  ;  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  baftion,  and,  which  was  ftill  worfe,  met 
with  that  death  in  their  flight,  which  they  had  ftrove  to 
fbun  from  the  fire-arms  which  were  difeharged  upon  them 
from  the  ramparts.  Three  fangiacs  loft  their  lives  in  this 
attack,  befides  fome  thoufands  of  the  Turks  •,  the  grand- 
mafter,  on  his  fide,  loft  fome  of  his  braveft  knights,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  ftandard-bearer. 

The  attacks  were  almoft  daily  renewed  with  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  and  lofs  of  men,  every  general  driving ‘to  fig- 
nalize  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  their  emperor.  At  length 
the  old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrus,  having  haraffed  the 
troops  which  guarded  the  baftion  of  Italy  for  feveral  days 
fucceftively  without  intermiffion,  caufed  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  a  cavalier,  to 
mount  the  place  by  break  of  day,  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  *,  where,  finding  them  overcome  with  deep  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  fentinels,  and,  Hiding 
through  the  breach,  were  juft  going  to  fall  upon  them. 

The  Italians,  however,  quickly  recovered  themfelves 
and  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  obftinate  repulfe.  The 
conteft  was  fierce  and  bloody  on  both  fides;  and  the  ba- 
ftiaw,  ftill  fupplying  his  own  with  new  reinforcements, 
would  hardly  have  failed  of  overpowering  the  other, 
had  not  the  grand-mafter,  whom  the  alarm  had  quickly 
reached,  timely  intervened,  and  by  his  prefence,  as 
well  as  example,  revived  his  Rhodians,  and  thrown  a 
fudden  panic  among  the  enemy.  Pyrrus,  defirous  to  do 
fomething  to  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  this  repulfe,  tried 
his  fortune  next  on  an  adjoining  work,  lately  raifed  by 
the  grand-mafter  Carettii ;  but  here  his  foldiers  met  with 
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a  ftill  worfe  treatment,  being  almoft  overwhelmed  with  Rhode?, 
the  hand-grenadoes,  melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which 
came  pouring  ugon  them,  whilft  the  forces  which  were  on 
the  adjacent  Hanks  made  as  great  a  daughter  of  thofe  that 
fled;  infomuch  that  the  janiffaries  began  to  refume  their 
old  murmuring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were  brought 
thither  only  to  be  flauglitered. 

The  grand  vizier  Muftapha,  afraid  left  their  complaints 
ffiould  reach  his  mailer,  agreed  at  length,  as  the  laft  re¬ 
fort,  to  make  a  freffi  attempt  on  the  baftion  of  England, 
whilft,  to  caufc  a  diverfion,  the  baffiaw  Achmed  fprung 
fome  frefti  mines  at  an  oppofite  part  of  the  city.  This 
was  accordingly  executed  on  the  17th  of  September; 
when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  five  battalions,  refolute- 
ly  mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the  breach,  and,  in  fpite 
of  the  fire  of  the  Englilh,  advanced  fo  far  as  to  pitch 
fome  ftandards  on  the  top ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  cro^vd 
of  Englifti  knights,  commanded  by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk, 
fallied  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and,  affifted  by  fome 
other  officers  of  diftindtion,  obliged  them  to  retire,  though 
in  good  order.  Muftapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  back, 
and  killed  feveral  knights  with  his  own  hand;  and  had 
his  men  fupported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  muft 
have  been  yielded  to  him  :  but  the  fire  which  was  made 
from  the  adjacent  batteries  and  mufketry  difconcerted 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
could  prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterprife,  and  drag¬ 
ging  him  away  with  them  by  main  force.  The  Rhodians 
loft  in  that  adtion  feveral  brave  knights,  both  Englifti 
and  German  ;  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk,  their  va¬ 
liant  commander :  but  the  Turks  loft  above  3000  men, 
befides  many  officers  of  diftindlion.  Much  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  having  attended  Achmed  with  his  mines,  one  of 
which  had  been  opened,  and  the  other  only  bringing  fome 
fathoms  of  the  wall  down,  he  was  alfo  obliged  to  retreat ; 
his  troops,  though  fome  of  the  very  belt,  being  forced  to 
difperfe  themfelves,  after  having  borne  the  fire  and  fury 
of  the  Spanifti  and  Auvergnian  knights  as  long  as  they 
were  able. 

By  this  time  Solyman,  affiamed  and  exafperated  at 
his  ill  fuccefs,  called  a  general  council  ;  in  which  he 
made  fome  flinging  refledlions  on  his  vizier,  for  having 
reprefented  the  redudtion  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  eafy  en¬ 
terprife.  To  avoid  the  effedts  of  the  fultan’s  refent- 
ment,  the  fubtle  Muftapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  enemy  as  it  were  upon  equal  terms,  as 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  fuperiority,  by  which,  faid  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  oppofing  us  with  their 
united  force  wherever  we  attacked  them.  But  let  us 
now  refolve  upon  a  general  affault  on  feveral  Tides  of 
the  town  ;  and  fee  what  a  poor  defence  their  ftrength, 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  againft  our  united 
force.  The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  on 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  againft  that  day.  Accordingly  the  An  affault 
town  was  equally  affaulted  at  four  different  parts,  after  in  four  dif- 
having  differed  a  continual  fire  for  fome  time  from  their  ^rent 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches;  by  which  the  ^ 
grand-mafter  eafily  underftood  their  deftgn,  and  that  the 
baftions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  poll  of  Provence, 
and  terrace  of  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the  affault, 
and  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 

The  morning  was  no  fooner  come,  than  each  party 

mounted;. 
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HMcs.  mounted  tlieir  refpeftive  breach  with  an  undaunted  bra- 

— -Y— — '  Very,  the  young  fultan,  to  animate  them  the  more,  ha¬ 
ving  ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  could  fee  all  that  was  done.  The  Rhodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  diligent  in  repuUing 
them  with  their  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  Rink  pots,  and  other  ufual  ex¬ 
pedients.  The  one  fide  afeend  the  foaling  ladders,  fear- 
lefs  of  all  that  oppofed  them  •,  the  other  overturn  their 
ladders,  and  fend  them  tumbling  down  headlong  into 
the  ditches,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  Hones, 
or  difpatched  with  darts  and  other  miflile  weapons. 
The  bullion  of  England  proves  the  feene  of  the  greateft 
flauglitcr  and  bloodlhed  ;  and  the  grand-malter  makes 
that  his  poft  of  honour,  and,  by  his  prefenee  and  ex¬ 
ample,  infpires  his  men  with  frcfli  vigour  and  bravery, 
vvhiift  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery  makes  fuch 
horrid  work  among  the  affailants  as  chills  all  their  cou¬ 
rage,  and  forces  them  to  give  way  :  the  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads  them  back  with 
frefli  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach  at  the  head  of  all ; 
immediately  after  comes  a  cannon-ball  from  the  Spanilli 
bailion,  which  overturns  him  dead  into  the  ditch.  This 
difafler,  inRead  of  fear  and  dread,  fills  them  with  a  fu¬ 
rious  defire  of  revenging  his  death  :  but  all  their  obfli- 
nacy  cannot  make  the  Rhodians  go  one  Rep  back,  whilR 
the  prieRs,  monks,  young  men  and  old,  and  even  women 
of  every  rank  and  age,  aftiR  them  with  an  uncommon 
ardour  and  firmnefs  ;  fome  in  overwhelming  the  enemy 
with  Rones ;  others  in  deRroying  them  with  melted  lead, 
fulphur,  and  other  combuRibles ;  and  a  third  fort  in  fup. 
plying  the  combatants  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  re- 
frefhmeiits. 

The  a  {fault  was  np  lefs  defperate  and  bloody  on  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it, 
not  expecting  to  be  fo  foon  attacked,  and  afhamed.  to 
(land  idle,  were  shifting  the  baftion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  the  breach, 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenehments,  where  they 
planted  no  lefs  than  30  of  their  ftandards  on  them. 
The  grand-mafter  was  quickly  apprifed  of  it,  and  or* 
dered  the  baftion  of  Auvergne  to  play  againft  them  ; 
which  was  done  with  fuch  diligence,  and  fuch  continual 
fire,  whilft  the  Rhodians  enter  the  baftion  by  the  help 
of  their  cafe  mates,  and,  fword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them 
with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks,  alike  befet  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodian  knights, 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  eonfiderabte 
loft.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them  afrefh, 
and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grsnd-rpaft 
ter  likewife  appeared.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  fiercenefs  \  and  fuch  {laughter  was  made  on  both 
ftdes,  that  the  grand-mafier  was  obliged  to  draw  200 
men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  affiftance  :  theft 
were  commanded  by  fome  Roman  knights,  who  ted 
them  on  with  fuch  fpeed  and  bravery,  that  their  very 
appearance  on  the  baftion  made  the  jsmlferies  draw 
back  •,  which  Solyman  obferving  from  his  eminence, 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  to  conceal  the  difgrace 
of  their  night,  In  thefc  attacks  there  fell  about*  5, oco 
of  his  beft  troops,  befides  fevers!  officer#  of  ditlluftteu, 
Tho  teft  of  the  befieged  was  no  left  con (Idwbte,  if  we 
judge  from  the  fmall  number  of  their  forces  \  but  tho 
greateft  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  fume  of  their  braveft 
ind  moil  diftinguiflhed  knights  and  commanders,  many 
pf  whom  were  killed,  and  fcarce  any  efcapcd  unwound- 
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cd.  But  the  mod  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have  KM**. 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  Muftapha,  who  had  pro- 
pofed  this  general  aflault :  the  ill  fucceft  of  which  had 
fo  enraged  the  proud  fultan,  that  he  condemned  him  to 
be  (hot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  his  army  \  which 
.dreadful  fentence  was  juft  ready  to  be  executed,  when 
the  old  bafhaw,  by  his  intreaties,  obtained  a  fufpenfion 
of  it,  in  hopes  that,  when  his  fury  was  abated,  he  ibould 
alfo  obtain  his  pardon, 

Solyman,  however,  was  fo  difeouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
cefies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  fiege,  and 
would  have  actually  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  an  Alba¬ 
nian  deferter,  fome  fay  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor  d’ 
Amaraid,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  thofe  that  remained  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  frefh  afiault,  This  ha¬ 
ving  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  the 
command  of  bis  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  bafhaw 
Achmed  j  and,  to  fhow  that  he  defigned  not  to  ftir  till 
he  was  mafter  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a  houfe  to  be 
built  on  the  adjacent  mount  Pliilermo  for  his  winter- 
quarters,  Achmed  marched  dire&ly  againft  the  baftion 
of  Spain,  which  had  fullered  the  moft  ;  where,  before 
lie  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick  and  three¬ 
fold  by  the  con  ft  ant  fire  both  of  fmall  and  great  guns 
from  the  baftion  of  Auvergne,  He  loft  ft  ill  a  much- 
greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of  earth  to  cover 
the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  Tapping  the 
wall ;  and,  as  foon  a*  be  faw  a  large  piece  fall,  ordered  his 
men  to  mount  the  breach.  They  were  no  fooner  come  to 
the  top,  than  they  found  a  new  work  and  intrenchments 
which  Martinengo  had  reared  \  and  there  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  with  fuch  a  brifk  fire  from  the  artillery,  that  they 
were  glad  to  recover  their  trenches  with  the  utmoft  preci¬ 
pitation,  after  having  loft  the  much  greater  part  of  their 
men.  The  attack  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  fire  conti¬ 
nued  with greatobftinacy,  till  a  mufketdhot  deprived  that 
indefatigable  engineer  of  ono  of  his  eyes,  and  the  order  of 
his  afiiduou*  Cervices  for  fome  time.  The  grand-mafter,  j 
having  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  bis  palace,  took  his 
place,  #and  kept  it  till  he  was  quite  cured,  which  was  not 
till  34  days  after  j  and  continued  all  the  time  in  the 
intrenchments  with  his  handful  of  knights,  fcarcely  al¬ 
lowing  himfeif  reft  night  or  day,  and  ever  ready  to  ex- 
pofs  himfeif  to  the  greateft  dangers,  with  an  ardour  more 
becoming  a  junior  officer  than  an  old  worn  out  fove- 
veign  \  which  made  his  knights  more  lavifii  of  their  own 
lives  than  their  paucity  and  prefent  ewuroftances  could 
well  admit  of. 

Soon  after  this,  the  treafon  of  d’ Amaraid  was  dift 
covered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed } 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  The  pope,  emperor,  and  other  crowned  heads, 
had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the  grand-maf- 
tor  for  fpcedy  affiftanco,  without  fuccrft  j  and,  a*  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  tha  other  di falters,  thofe  fuccours  which 


were  tent  to  him  from  France  and  England  prifticd  at 
Tea*  Tho  new  fupply  which  lie  had  tent  for  of  provi* 
ftom  from  Candia  bud  the  fame  III  fete  ;  fo  that  tho 
winds,  teas  and  every  thing,  teemed  combined  to  bring 
on  the  (h  flru-IUon  cf  that  city  and  order,  The  only  rc* 
fourecu  which  could  be  thought  of,  under  fo  difmal  a  fi- 
tmUiem,  was,  to  fend  for  the  few  remaining  k  night*  am! 
forces  which  were  left  to  guard  the  other  {{lands,  to 
como  to  the  defence  of  their  capital,  in  hopes  that,  if 
B  z  they 
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they  could  fare  this,  the  others  might  in  time  be  reco¬ 
vered,  in  cafe  the  Turks  fhould  feize  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Solyman,  grown  impatient  at  the  fmall 
ground  his  general  had  gained,  gave  him  exprefs  orders 
to  renew  the  attack  with  all  imaginable  fpeed  and  vi¬ 
gour,  before  the  fuccours  which  he  apprehended  were 
coming  from  Europe,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Achmed  inftantly  obeyed,  raifed  a  battery  of  17  large 
cannon  againfl  the  baftion  of  Italy,  and  quickly  after 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  re¬ 
tire  farther  into  the  city.  Here  the  grand-mailer  was 
forced  to  demolilh  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  feizing  on  them  ;  and,  with  their  materials, 
caufed  fome  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  their  proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  hill  loll  vail  numbers  of  their  men  3  at 
length  the  30th  of  November  came,  when  the  grand- 
mailer,  and  both  the  beliegers  and  befieged,  thought 
the  lall  alfault  was  to  be  given.  The  balhaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  directly  to  the  en¬ 
trenchments)  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
founded  the  alarm.  The  grand-mailer,  and  his  few 
knights,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
confufed  diforderly  manner,  to  the  intrenchments,  each 
lighting  in  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  directed 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moll 
defperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  moll  vehe¬ 
ment  rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  ferve  them  as  a  rampart 
againfl  the  artillery  of  the  ballion  of  Auvergne  3  fo  that 
being  now  quite  expofed  to  their  continual  fire,  they 
fell  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  the  balhaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  Hand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi¬ 
tately  fled  towards  their  camp.  This  lall  repulle  threw 
the  proud  fultan  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  dared  to  come  near  him  3  and  the  lhame  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  now  fpent  near  lix  whole  months  with  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  before  the  place,  and  having  loll  fuch  my¬ 
riads  of  his  brave  troops  with  fo  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  defperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the  con- 
fequences  of  his  refentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  him,  and  propofe  a  new  projeft  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs  3 
which  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  3 
and  heobferved,  that  in  cafe  the  flubborn  knights  fhould 
reje£l  it,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almoll  deflroyed, 
the  citizens,  who  were  mull  of  them  Greeks,  and  lefs 
ambitious  of  glory  than  folicitous  for  their  own  preserva¬ 
tion,  w  ould  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compofition  that 
ihou’d  fecure  to  them  their  lives  and  effefls. 

This  propofal  being  reliflied  by  the  fultan,  letters 
were  immediately  difperfed  about  the  city  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  tofubmit  to  his  government,  and  threat¬ 
ening  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moll  dreadful  ef- 
fefls  of  his  refentment  if  they  perlilled  in  their  obfti- 
nacy.  fyrrus  likewife  difpatched  a  Genoefe  to  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  ballion  of  Auvergne, 
and  to  in  treat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  fo  many  of* 
their  Chriflian  brethren,  and  not  expole  them  to  the 
dreadful  effects  which  mull  follow  their  refufal  of  a  ca¬ 
pitulation,  fo  generoufly  offered  them  at  their  lall  ex¬ 
tremity.  Other  agents  were  likewife  employed  in  other 
places ;  to  all  of  whom  the  grand-mafler  ordered  fome 
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of  his  men  to  return  this  anfvver,  That  his  order  never 
treated  with  infidels  but  w  ith  fword  in  hand.  An  Al¬ 
banian  was  fent  next  writh  a  letter  from  the  fultan  to 
him,  who  met  with  the  fame  repulfe  3  after  w  hich,  lie 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that  fhould  prefen t 
themfelves  upon  the  fame  pretences  ;  w  hich  w  as  a6lually 
done.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  Rhodians  from  lif- 
tening  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Turks,  and  holding* 
frequent  cabals  upon  that  fubje<5l  3  in  which  the  general 
maffacre  of  a  town  taken  by  affault,  the  dreadful  llavery 
of  thofe  that  efcaptd,  the  rape  of  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  definition  of  their  churches,  the  profanation 
of  their  holy  relics  and  facred  utenfds,  and  other  dire 
confequcnces  of  an  obflinate refufal,  being  duly  weighed 
againfl  the  fultan’s  offers,  quickly  determined  their 
choice.  The  grand-mafler,  however,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  intreaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  metro¬ 
politan,  who  readily  wrent  and  teprefented  all  thefe things 
to  him  in  the  mofl  pathetic  terms :  Yet  he  met  with  no 
better  reception  3  but  was  told  that  he  and  his  knights 
were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
city  if  their  fwords  could  no  longer  defend  it,  and  he 
hoped  their  example  would  not  permit  them  to  flow 
lefs  courage  on  that  occafion.  This  anfwer  produced  a 
quite  contrary  effe£l  3  and,  as  the  citizens  thought  de¬ 
lays  dangerous  at  fuch  a  juncture,  they  came  in  a  body 
to  him  by  the  very  next  morning,  and  plainly  told  him, 
that  if  he  paid  no  greater  regard  to  their  prefervation, 
they  wrould  not  fail  of  taking  the  mofl  proper  meafures  to 
preferve  the  lives  and  chaftityof  their  wives  and  children. 

This  refolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-mafler  3  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himfelf  of  the  condition 
of  the  place.  Thefe  all  agreed,  particularly  the  engi-  - 
neer  Martinengo,  that  it  wfas  no  longer  defenfible,  and 
no  other  refource  left  but  to  accept  the  fultan’s  offers  \ 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  they  were  all  rea¬ 
dy,  according  to  the  obligations  of  their  order,  to  fight 
to  the  lafl  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  lefs  their 
duty  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
not  being  bound  by  the  fame  obligations,  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  facrifice  to  their  glory.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  with  the  grand-mafler’s  confent,  to  accept  of 
the  next  offers  the  fultan  fhould  make.  He  did  not  let 
them  wrait  long  :  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of  a  frefh  fuc- 
cour  from  Europe,  the  intrepidity  of  theknights,  and  the 
fhainc  of  being  forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  prevailed  upon, 
him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag,  w  hich  was  quickly  an- 
fwered  by  another  on  the  Rhodian  fide  3.  upon  which  the 
Turks,  coming  out  of  their  trenches,  delivered  up  the 
fultan’s  letter  for  the  grand-mafler,  to  the  grand-prior 
of  St  Giles,  and  the  engineer  Martinengo.  The  terms 
offered  in  it  by  Solyman  appeared  fo  advantageous,  that 
they  immediately  exchanged  hoflages 3  and  the  knights 
that  were  fent  to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  and  to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth,, 
though  not  without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and 
fword  in  cafe  of  refufal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambafia- 
dors  w?ere  forthwith  fent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of 
three  days  to  fettle  the  capitulation  and  interefls  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  wrere  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins  ) 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufedby  the  impatient  monarch, 
out  of  a  fufpicion  of  the  rumoured  fuccour  being  near, 
and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till  it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hoflilities  to  be  rencw’ed 
with  fn.fh  fury  3  in  which  the  Rhodians  made  a  moil 
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Rhodes,  noble  defence,  confidering  their  fmall  number,  and  that 
'they  had  now  only  the  barbican  or  falfe  bray  of  the 
baftion  of  Spain  left  to  defend  themfelves,  and  once  more 
repulfed  the  enemy :  at  which  the  fultan  was  fo  enra¬ 
ged,  that  he  refolved  to  overpower  them  by  numbers  on 
the  next  day  ;  which  was,  after  a  flout  defence,  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  done,~  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  day  or  two  before  raifed 
a  frefii  uproar  againfl  the  grand-mafter,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an  infidel 
who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  folemn  treaties,  per¬ 
ceiving  their  own  danger,  came  now  to  defire,  him  to 
renew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  the  liberty  of 
fending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his,  to  fecure 
their  interefts  in  the  capitulation.  He  readily  confented 
to  it ;  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  fhow  the  bafliaw  Ach- 
med  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between  Bajazctand 
his  predeceffor  d’Aubuiffon,  in  which,  the  former  had 
entailed  a  dreadful  curfe  on  any  of  his  fucceffors  that 
fhould  infringe  it.  This  was  done,  in  hopes  that  the 
fhowing  it  to  his  mafler,  who  valued  himfel£  fo  much  upon 
his  flriCl  obfervance  of  his  law,  might  produce  fome 
qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the  agreement,  for 
they  were  (till  as  much  in  hopes  of  a  fuccour  from  Eu¬ 
rope  as  he  was  in  fear  of  if,  but  to  their  great  furprife, 
Achmed  had  no  fooner  perufed  than  he  tore  it  all  in 
pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  in  a  rage  ordered 
them  to  be  gone.  The  grand-mafler  found  no  other 
refouree  than  to  fend  them  back  to  him  the  next  day  ; 
when  that  minifler,  who  knew  his  mailer’s  impatience 
to  have  the  affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed  with  them 
upon  the  terms,  which  were  in  fubflance  as  follow  : 

I.  That  the  churches  fhould  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  fhould  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janiffaries.  3.  That  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  4.  1  hat  they 
fhould  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  illand  fhould  have 
free  leave  to  do  fo.  6.  That  if  the  grand-mafler  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  vefiels  to 
trpnfport  themfelves  and  their  effeCls  into  Candia,  the 
fultan  lhould  fupply  that  defea.  7.  That  they  fhould 
have  twelve  days  allowed  them,  for  the  figning  of  the 
articles,  to  fend  all  their  effeas  on  board.  8.  That  they 
fhould  have  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  other  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  effeas.  9.  That  they  fhould  likewife  carry 
with  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  the  iflands 
belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  caflle  of  St  Peter, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Turks.  1 1.  That,  for  the 
more  eafy  execution  of  thefe  articles,  the  Turkifh  army 
fhould  be  removed  at  fomc  miles  difiance  from  the  ca¬ 
pital.  I  2.  That  the  aga  of  the  janiffaries,  at  the  head 
of  4000  of  his  men,  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  and  take 
pofTeflion  of  the  place. 

From  this  time  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  has  been  fubjedl 
to  the  Turks  ;  and,  like  other  countries  fubje£l  to  that 
tyrannical  yoke,  has  loft  its  former  importance.  The 
air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated.  The 
capital  is  furrounded  with  triple  walls  and  double  ditches, 
and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Turks  and  Jews;  the  Chriftians  being  obliged  to  oc- 
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cupy  the  fuburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  flay  in  the  Rhodes 
town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  fituated  in  E. 

Long.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  54. 

RHODIOLA,  Rose-wort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be-  v 
longing  to  the  dioecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulent w.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

RHODIUM,  a  metal  which  is  obtained  from  the  ores 
of  platina.  See  Chemistry  ;  and  under  Platina, 

Ores,  Redu&ion  of,  &.c. 

Oil  of  Rhodium,  an  effential  oil  obtained  from  a 
fpecies  of  afpalathus. 

RHODODENDRON,  Dwarf  Rose-bay  ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bicornes . 

See  Botany  Index. 

RHODORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de¬ 
candria  clafs  ;  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

See  Botany  Index. 

IlHOEA.  See  Rhea,  Ornithology  Index. 

RHOEADEAL  ( rheeas ,  Linnaeus’s  name,  after  DL 
ofcorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name  of  the  27th  or¬ 
der  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confift- 
ing  of  poppy  and  a  few  genera  which  refemble  it  in  ha¬ 
bit  and  ftruclure.  See  Botany  Index. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  Geometry ,  a  quadrilateral  fi¬ 
gure  whofe  oppofite  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  rs 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboides,  in  Anatomy ,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  fquare  flefliy  mufcle,  fituated  between  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  ;  fo  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw  backward  and  up¬ 
ward  the  fubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafis  fcapuloe. 

RHOMBUS,  in  Geometry ,  an  oblique-angled  paral¬ 
lelogram,  or  quadrilateral  figure,  whofe  fides  are  equal 
and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  oppofite 
ones  being  obtufe  and  two  acute. 

Rhomb  Solid ,  confifts  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
joined  together  at  their  bafes. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  France,  which, 
rifing  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  pafles  through- 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  vilits  that  city,  and  then  runs  fouth- 
weft  to  Lyons;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  courfc  due  fouth,  palling  by  Orange,  Avig¬ 
non,  and  Arles,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

RHUBARB.  See  Rheum,  Botany  and  Materia 
Medic  a  Index. 

RHUMB,  in  Navigation ,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi¬ 
ven  place,  or  interfe&ion  of  fuch  a  circle  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe  rhumb  is  the  fame  with  a 
point  of  the  compafs. 

Rhumb- Line  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  fhip  de~ 
feribes  when  failing  in  the  fame  collateral  point  of  the 
compafs,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians. 

RHUNKENIUS,  David,  an  eminent  clafiical  fcho- 
lar,  was  born  at  Stolpen  in  Pruflian  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1723.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  ftudies  little  is 
known,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  fome  time  at  Schlaff,. 
from  which  he  removed  to  Konigfburg,  where  he  met 
with  the  . celebrated  Kant,  whofe  fyftem  has  fo  much  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  Europe.  He  afterwards  went  to. 

Gottingen 
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Rhunke-  Gottingen  to  attend  the  learned  Gefncr,  and  to  enlarge 
^  n ms*  ,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Some  time  after 
this  period  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Hitter  and 
Berger  while  he  refided  at  Witteburg,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  about  two  years;  and  his  firfi  public  attempt,  being 
a  thefis  De  Gal/a  Placidia  Aagujia ,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dofius,  and  the  filler  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  was  in 
this  place.  Rhunkenius  was  engaged  to  go  to  Leyden 
by  Lrnelti,  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  He  gave  up  the  iludy  of  divinity,  for  which  he 
was  at  firft  defigned,  and  prevailed  with  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  Leyden,  where  he  arrived  with  re¬ 
commendations  to  many  of  the  learned,  and  purfued  his 
fludies  with  avidity  and  zeal,  accompanying  Alberti  in 
his  vifit  to  the  Spa  in  the  year  1750.  Hemflerhuis 
wifhed  to  attach  him  to  Holland,  urging  him  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  as  affording  an  additional 
chance  of  employment.  This  advice  he  thought  proper 
to  follow,  and  publifhed  a  tranllation  of  fome  works 
of  Theodoras,  Stcphanus,  and  fome  other  celebrated 
lawye  rs  in  the  time  of  Jullinian,  which  lie  fotond  in  ma- 
imi'eript  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden. 

lie  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1755,  where  Capero- 
mer*  who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  king’s  li¬ 
brary,  kindly  received  him;  and  he  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Ur  S.  Mufgrave  and  Mr  T.  Tyrwhit,  who 
"■era  there  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  manuferipts 
0!  Euripides.  He  had  alfo  formed  the  refolution  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Spain,  but  Hemflerhuis  recalled  him,  as  he  need¬ 
ed  his  alliance  as  le&urcr  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In 
1755,  Rhunkenius  took  poffeffion  of  his  office,  'and  read 
n  excellent  difeourfe  De  Grcecia  Artium  ct  DoBrinarum 
Invetitrice, 

About  this  time  he  was  ufeful  to  Ernefli,  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Callimachus;  and  in  1761,  lie  fucceeded  Ouden- 
dorp  as  profeifor  of  hiflory  and  of  eloquence,  delivering 
an  oration  De  DoBore  Umbra tico.  About  a  year  after 
this  event,  Rhunkenius  was  offered  the  chair  of  Gefner 
by  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  which  he  declined  ac- 
( opting,  but  he  recommended  Heyne,  who  was  the  fuc- 
cefcful  candidate. 

In  1764  he  married  an  Italian  lady,  who,  about  fix 
years  afterwards,  loll  both  her  fpeech  and  fight  by  a  flroke 
of  apoplexy.  She  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
afterwards  blind,  and  the  wife  of  our  author  furvived 
her  hufband.  The  defire  of  Rhunkenius  to  do  Ernefli  a 
favour,  made  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  he  was  led  to  examine  with  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  the  treatife  of  Longinus  on  the  fublime. 
Having  rifen  fuperior  to  his  domeflic  misfortunes  about 
the  year  1772,  he  purfued  his  new  edition  of  Velleius 
Paterculus,  and  he  prepared  a  feeond  edition  of  Epiflolas 
Criticae,  and  a  colle&ion  of  Scholia  on  Plato.  In  the 
year  1766,  he  publifhed  a  valuable  little  tra&  De  Vita 
et  Scriptis  Long  ini,  in  the  form  of  a  thefis,  to  which  he 
prefixed  the  name  of  one  of  his  pupils.  His  Velleius 
Paterculus  appeared  in  1779,  and  in  1780  Homer’s  re¬ 
puted  hymn  to  Ceres.  In  1786,  he  publifhed  the  firfl  part 
of  \puleius,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Oudendorp, 
and  a  new  edition  of  bis  own  Timaeus  in  1789,  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  colle&ed  and  publifhed  the  works  of 
Marc-Anthony  Murat,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  of  Rhunkenius  were  much 
weakened  in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  friends,  an  attack 
of  the  gout,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
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lie  ;  but  he  was  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by  the  fatis-  Ahunke* 
faftion  lie  felt  at  the  dedication  of  Homer  by  Wolf,  ™us’ 
although  he  was  not  of  that  writer’s  opinion  that  the  .  us*  f 
works  of  Homer  were  written  by  different  authors.  He 
funk  into  a  kind  of  flupor  on  the  14th  of  May,  1798, 
which  in  two  days  put  a  period  to  his  exiflencc. 

His  knowledge  and  learning  were  unqueflionably 
great,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be  lively,  cheerful,  and  gay, 
even  to  an  extreme.  Many  pofthumous  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  a  penfion  fettled  on  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  widow.  When  Whyttenbach  took  poffeffion  of 
Rhunkenius’s  chair,  he  delivered  a  difeourfe  on  the  early 
age  of  Rhunkenius,  which  he  propofed  as  an  example  to 
the  Batavian  youth  who  made  the  belles  lettres  their 
Rudy. 

RHUS,  Sumach,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofcc .  S.ee  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

1.  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fumach,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palefline. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  inflead  of  oak-bark 
for  tanning  of  leather  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Turkey 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  ffirnb.  It  has  a  ligneous 
flalk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
branches,  rifmg  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the 
bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour  ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellowiffi-green  colour, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches  *  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitiffi  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  compofed  of  feveral  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe 
to  the  foot  {talks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  arc 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  very  reftringent  and 
ffyptic. 

2.  The  typhinum,  Virginian  fumach,  or  vinegar  plant, 
grows  naturally  in  almoit  every  part  of  North  America, 

This  hath  a  woody  Item,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  foft  velvet-like  down,  rc- 
ferabling  greatly  that  of  a  young  Rag’s  horn,  both  in 
colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  flag »j  horn  ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong 
heart-fiiaped  lobes, ,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  as  is  alfo  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  inclo- 
fed  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  covers  ;  fo  that  the 
bunches  are-  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  change  to  a 
purpliffi  colour  at  firfi,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feuille- 
mort.  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  is  lately  introduced  into  Ruffia.  It  has  got  thd 
name  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  double  reafon  of  the 
young  germen  of  its  fruit,  when  fermented,  producing 
either  new  or  adding  to  the  Rrength  of  old  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  whilfl  its  ripe  berries  afford  an  agreeableacid,  which 
might  fupply  the  place  when  neceflary  of  the  citric  acid. 

The  powerful  aflringency  of  this  plant  in  all  its  parts 
recommends  it  as  ufeful  in  feveral  of  the  arts.  As  for 
example,  the  ripe  berries  boiled  with  alum  make  a  good 
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Hhus.  dye  for  hats.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  may  be  ufed 

— V— '  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  oak-bark  in  tanning,  efpecially  the 
white  glove  leather.  It  will  likewife  ahfwer  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours;  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  The  milky  juice 
that  flows  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  or  branches, 
makes  when  dried  the  bafis  of  a  varnifh  little  inferior 
to  the  Chinefe.  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  its  flowers  ; 
and  it  affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
fhrubs,  fo'  that  it  may  prove  a  ufeful  branch  of  econo¬ 
my,  where  rearing  thefe  infers  is  an  objeft.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  America  ufe  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

3.  The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally 

in  many  parts  of  North  America  ;  this  is  commonly 
titled  by  the  gardeners  New  England  fumach.  The 
Item  of  this  is  llronger  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the 
former  ;  the  branches  fpread  more  horizontally  ;  they 
are  not  quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownilh  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  more  pairs  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  both 
{ides  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles,  which 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  .  4 

4.  The  Carolinianum,  with  fa  Wed  winged  leaves,  grows 
naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of  this  were  brought 
from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catefby,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Carolina. 
This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  fcarlet  Carolina  fu - 
mach  ;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
grayifh  powder,  as  are  alfo  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  not  always  placed 
exa&ly  oppofite  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fometimes  al¬ 
ternate.  The  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  is  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very  clofe 
panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  Canadenfe,  with  winged  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  fmooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  gray  pounce.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pairs  of  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller, 
each  {landing  upon  feparate  footilalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered  with 
a  gray  pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over  them. 

6.  The  copallinum,  or  narrow-leaved  fumach,  grows 
naturally  in  mod  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  beach  fumach ,  probably  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  than 
either  of  the  former,  feldom  riling  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  in  autumn 
change  purplifh.  The  midrib,  which  fuftains  the  lobes, 
has  on  each  fide  a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs 
from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at 
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each  pair,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  Khus. 
other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  v~‘ 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous 
colour. 

Thefe  fix  forts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  here.  The  firll  and  fourth  forts  are  not 
quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  mu  ft  have  a  better  fitu- 
ation,  otherwife  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  fe- 
vere  froft  in  the  winter.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  if  fown  in  autumn  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  fpring ;  they  may 
be  either  fown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If  they 
are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  ftiould  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  the  feeds  may 
be  prote6led  from  hard  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
ilrengtli  before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fliould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  ;  in  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au¬ 
tumn  it  will  be  proper  to  flint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  flioots  may  har¬ 
den  ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  willcaufe  their 
flioots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  are 
not  fereened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  abtumn,  it  will  fecure  the  plants  from 
injury  :  for  while  they  are  young  and  the  fhoots  foft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere  ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  en¬ 
joy  the  open  air,  therefore  fliould  never  be  covered  but 
in  froft.  The  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  (hoot,  they  fliould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots;  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder, 
and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  (land  two  years  to  get  flrengtli,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

7.  Befides  thefe,  Linnaeus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poifon  tree,  under  the  name  of 
rhus  vernix  or  poifo?i-afh.  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennfylvania,  New  England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
rifing  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftaik  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  and  upwards;  though  in  this  country  it  is  feldom 
ieen  above  1  2,  by  reafon  of  the  plants  being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  gray  ;  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  h  aves  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fliape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped.  The  foot-ftalks 
become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  latter  part  of  fum¬ 
mer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  pur¬ 
ple  before  they  fall  off. 

All  the  fpecies  of  fumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  is  reckoned  poifonous  ;  but  this  property  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  vernix.  The  moft  diftincl  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Profeffor  Kalm’s  Travel? 
in  North  America.  “  An  incifion  (fays  he)  being 
made  into  the  tree,  a  whitifh  yellow  juice,  which  has 
a  naufeous  fmell,  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the 

wood  a  . 
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wood.  Tins  tree  is  not  known  for  its  good  qualities, 
but  greatly  fo  for  the  effeft  of  its  poifon;  which  though 
it  is  noxious  to  fome  people,  yet  does  not  in  the  lead 
affeft  others.  And  therefore  one  perfon  can  handle 
the  tree  as  he  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 
the  wood  upon  his  hands,  fmell  at  it,  fpread  the  juice 
upon  the  Ikin,  and  make  more  experiments,  with  no  in¬ 
convenience  to  himfclf :  another  perfon,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  dares  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
frefti ;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fmoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feel¬ 
ing  its  bad  effedls ;  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  whole  body,  fwells  exceflively,  and  is  af¬ 
fected  with  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
bliffers  arife  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  fiek  perfon 
look  as  if  he  were  infe<fted  by  a  leprofy.  In  fome  peo¬ 
ple  the  external  thin  fkin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  few 
days,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a  perfon  has  fealded  or  burnt 
any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfons 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
with  it,  without  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  fwelling  which  I  have  juff  now  deferibed.  Their 
eyes  are  fometimes  fhut  up  for  one,  or  two,  or  more 
days  together,  by  the  fwelling.  I  know  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  could  without  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  fwelling.  A  perfon  fometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  this  poifonous.  plant, 
or  that  he  has  been  near  it,  before  his  face  and  hands 
ibow  it  by  their  fwelling.  I  have  known  old  people 
who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper  ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  perfon  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  lie  was  as  ffiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  only  be 
turned  about  in  fheets. 

“  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
poifon-tree  on  myfelf.  I  have  fpread  its  juice  upon  my 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  peeled  off*  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  fmelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently 
without  feeling  the  baneful  effects  fo  commonly  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  ;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the 
poifon  of  the  fumach  was  not  entirely  without  effeCl 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  fummer,  as  I  was  in  fome 
degree  of  perfpiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  -about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  fmelt  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effects  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
violent  itching  of  my  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts  ; 
and  this  was  fo  painful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceafed  after  I  had  waffled  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eyelids 
were  very  ffiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  ufed  the  fame  remedy 
againft  it.  However,  it  continued  almoft  for  a  whole 
week  together  ;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eyelids  werfe  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pain  ceafed  entirely  afterwards.  About  the  fame 
time  I  had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
sny  hand.  Three  days  after,  it  occhfioned  bliffers, 
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which  foon  went  off  without  affe&ing  me  much.  I  have 
not  experienced  any  thing  more  of  the  effe&s  of  the 
plant,  nor  had  I  any  defire  fo  to  do.  However,  I  found 
that  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when  I  was 
not  perfpiring. 

“  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  fumach 
has  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceafes  after  a  few  days 
duration.  The  natives  formerly  made  their  fiutes  of 
this  tree,  becaufe  it  has  a  great  deal  of  pith.  Some 
people  affured  me,  that  a  perfon  fuffering  from  its  noi- 
fome  exhalations,  would  eafily  recover  by  fpreading  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog’s  lard, 
upon  the  fwelled  parts.  Some  afferted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  fome  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  purpofe  that  its  poifon  may  not  affeCl  the 
workmen.” 

The  natives  are  faid  to  diffinguiffi  this  tree  in  the  dark 
by  its  extreme  coldnefs  to  the  touch.  The  juice  of  fome 
kinds  of  fumach,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
becomes  fo  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  ufed  for  bird¬ 
lime,  and  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  poifon-afli  is  faid  to 
be  the  fine  varnifli  of  Japan.  A  cataplafm  made  with 
the  freih  juice  of  the  poifon-affi,  applied  to  the  feet,  is 
faid  by  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes, 
to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  Weft  Indians  chigers „ 
Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  infufion  of  the  fruit 
of  an  American  fumach,  which  from  that  reafon  is  cal¬ 
led  the  vinegar-tree.  The  refin  called  gum  copal  is  from 
the  rhus  copallinum. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Rytne  or  Rime,  in  Poetry ,  the 
fimilar  found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  two  verfes,  &c.  Or  rhyme  is  a  fimilitude  of 
found  between  the  laft  fyllable  or  fyllables  of  a  verfe, 
fucceeding  either  immediately  or  at  a  diftance  of  two  or 
three  lines..  See  Poetry,  Nd  177,  &c. 

RHYMER,  Thomas  the,  a  poet  of  Scotland,  who 
lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  whofe  real  name  was 
Sir  Thomas  Lcrmont.  The  life  and  writings  of  this 
poet  are  involved  in  much  obfeurity  ;  but  his  fame, 
both  as  a  prophet  and  poet,  has  always  ftood  high  among 
his  countrymen.  Efslement  was  the  chief  family  of  his 
name,  from  which,  it  is  faid,  he  derived  his  origin  ; 
but  bis  family  title  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
Ercildon,  or  as  it  has  been  corrupted  in  modern  times, 
from  Earlftoun,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  where  the 
remains  of  his  houfe  are  ftill  pointed  out,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Rhymer's  Tower,  The  period  of  the  union 
with  England  was  the  crifis  of  his  fame  as  an  infpired 
poet ;  for  Robert  Birrel  informs  us,  that  “  at  this  tyme 
all  the  hail  commons  of  Scotland  that  had  red  or  under- 
ftanding,  wer  daylie  fpeiking  and  exponeing  of  Thomas 
Rymer  hes  prophetic,  and  of  other  prophefies  quhilk 
wer  prophefied  in  auld  tymes.”  It  is  obvious  that  he 
diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  poetical  w’orks,  as  we  learn 
from  the  teftimony  of  early  writers.  He  is  commemo¬ 
rated  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  as  the  author  of  Sir  Triftrem,”  a 
romance  lately  publifhed  by  Mr  Walter  Scott.  On  a 
ftonc  ftill  preferved  in  the  front  wall  of  the  church  of 
Earlftoun  we  meet  with  this  infeription. 

u  Auld  Rhymer’s  race  lies  in  this  place.” 

RHYTHM,  in  Mujic,  the  variety  in  the  movement 
as  to  the  quicknefs  or  ffownefs,  length  or  fhortnefs,  of 

the 
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the  notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each 
other. 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  SpaniRi  coin.  See  MONET- 
Tub/e .  #  ^  - 

Rial,  or  Royal,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
aneiently  current  among  us  for  10s. 

RIB  AN,  or  Ribban,  in  Heraldry ,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  bend.  See  Heraldry. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &.c. 
See  Weaving. 

Ribbons  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  from  being  im¬ 
ported. 

RIBANDS,  (from  rib  and  bend),  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up¬ 
on  the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  from  the  (tern  to  the  Rern- 
poR,  fo  as  to  envelope  the  (hip  length  wife,  and  appear 
on  her  fide  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judicioufly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  regard  to  their  height  and  diflance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  fweeps  about  the  (hip’s 
body,  will  compofe  a  kind  of  frame,  whofe  interior  fur- 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  Rationed  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  (hip’s  bottom  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  convex  furface  without  forming  a  double 
curve,  which  will  be  partly  vertical  and  partly  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  fo  that  the  vertical  curve  will  increafe  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Rem,  and  Rill  more  by  drawing  near  the 
Rern-poR.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  by  deviating  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  fljip’s  length,  as  they  approach  the  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  at  the  midRiip-frame,  the  ribands  will  alfo 
form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  loiveR  of  thefe,  which  is 
termined  upon  the  Rem  and  Rern-poR,  at  the  height  of 
the  rifing  line  of  the  Roor,  and  anfwers  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  floor-timber  upon  the  midRiip-frame,  is  called  the 
Jfoor-riband.  That  which  coincides  with  the  wing-tran- 
fom,  at  the  height  of  the  lower  deck  upon  the  midfhip- 
frame,  is  termed  the  breadth-riband  ;  all  the  reR,  which 
are  placed  between  thefe  two,  are  called  intermediate - 
ribands .  See  SHIP-BUILDING. 

IlIBES,  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bush,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  36th  order,  Po¬ 
mace ce.  See  Botany  Index  ;  and  for  the  method  of 
cultivating  thefe  fruits,  fee  GARDENING, 

IlICAUT,  or  Rycaut,  Sir  Paul,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  traveller,  of  tho  time  of  whofe  birth  we  find  no  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  in  1661,  ho  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the 
earl  of  Winchelfea,  who  was  fent  ambaftador  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  During  his  continuance 
in  that  Ration,  he  wrote,  u  The  prefent  State  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  three  books,  containing  the  maxims 
of  the  TurkiRi  policy,  their  religion,  and  military  dif- 
cipline,”  London,  folio,  1670.  He  afterwards  refided 
x  1  years  as  conful  at  Smyrna,  where,  at  the  command 
of  Charles  II.  he  compofed  “  The  prefent  State  of  tho 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno  Chrijli  1 678,*” 
On  his  return,  Lord  Clarendon  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  principal  fecretary 
for  LeinRcr  and  Connaught ;  King  James  II,  knighted 
him  ;  and  made  him  one  of  the  privy-council  in  Ire- 
Vol.  XVJII.  Part  I. 
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land,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  ;  all  which 
he  held  to  the  Revolution.  He  was  employed  by  King 
William  as  refident  at  the  Hanfe-towns  in  Lower  Saxo-  . 
ny,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years  \  but  being  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
in  1 700,  and  died  the  fame  year.  Rieaut  continued 
“  Knolles’s  HiRory  of  the  Turks,”  and  “  Platina’s  Lives 
of  the  Popes  befides  which,  there  are  fome  other  pro¬ 
ductions  under  his  name. 

RICCI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
algae,  and  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

RICE.  See  Oryza,  “  Rice  bras  (fays  Mr  Marf-  Hi/lory  of 
den)  whilR  in  the  hulk,  is  in  Indian  called  paddee ,  and  Sumatra* 
affumes  a  different  name  in  each  of  its  other  various 6o* 
Rates.  We  obferve  no  diRinClion  of  this  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  Rages,  till 
it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  barley,  wheat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  befide  many  others,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  different  Rages  of  growth  and  pre¬ 
paration  ;  paddee ,  original  name  of  the  feed  :  oojjity , 
grain  of  laR  feafon  ;  bunnee ,  the  plants  before  removed 
to  the  fawoors  :  bras ,  or  bray ,  rice,  the  hufk  of  the  pad¬ 
dee,  being  taken  off :  charroop ,  rice  cleaned  for  boil¬ 
ing  :  nqffee ,  boiled  rice  ;  peerang ,  yellow  rice  :  jambar , 
a  fervice  of  rice,  &c. 

Among  people  whofe  general  obje&s  of  contempla¬ 
tion  are  few,  thofe  which  do  of  neeefiity  engage  their 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  diferiminated  than  the 
fame  objects  among  more  enlightened  people,  whofe 
ideas  ranging  over  the  extenfive  field  of  art  and  fcience, 
difdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 

Paddee ,  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  iflands,  is  diRin- 
guilhed  into  two  forts  ;  Laddang  or  upland  paddee, 
and  Saw  or  or  low-land,  which  are  always  kept  ft  pa*, 
rate  and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.  Of  tiiefc  the 
former  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier, 
and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage 
in  point  of  keeping.  The  latter  is  much  more  prolific 
from  the  feed,  and  liable  to  lefs  rife  in  tho  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  fubRance,  produces  lefs  increafe  in  boil¬ 
ing,  and  is  fubjefi  to  a  fwifter  decay.  It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  ufe  than  the  former.  Befide  tbi*  ge¬ 
neral  difiin&ion,  the  paddee  of  each  fort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  prefents  a  variety  of  fpecies,  which,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends,  I  Rial!  enumerate*  and 
endeavour  to  deferibe.  The  common  kind  of  dry  ground 
paddee  ;  colour  light  brown  ;  the  fize  rather  large,  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity,  Paddee  undallong : 
dry  ground  :  fhort  round  grain  :  grows  in  whorles  or 
bunches  round  the  Rock.  Paddee  ebbafs ;  dry  ground  : 
large  grain  :  Common.  Paddee  g a/loo :  dry  ground  : 
light-coloured  j  fcarce,  Paddee  fennee  :  dry  ground  : 
deep-coloured  :  final l  grain  :  fcarce,  Paddee  ejoo  :  dry 
ground  :  light-coloured,  Paddee  honing ;  dry  ground  : 
deep  yellow  :  fine  rice  :  crooked  and  pointed.  Paddee 
CQOcoor  ballum  t  dry  ground  :  much  e deemed  ;  light  co¬ 
loured  :  fmall,  and  very  much  crooked,  refembliug  a 
dove’s  nail,  from  whence  Us  name.  Paddee  pefang ; 
dry  ground  :  outer  coat  light  brown  ;  inner  red  r  long, 
or,  (mailer,  ar.d  lefs  crooked  than  the  coocoor  ballum , 

Paddee  f among:  the  fined  fort  that  is  planted  in  wet 
ground  ?  fmall,  ftraight,  and  light-coloured.  In  general 
it  may  be  ohferved  that  the  larger  grained  rice  is  t be 
lead  cftcemed,  and  the  (mailer  and  whiter  the  mod 
*  C  prized. 
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prized.  In  the  Lampoon  country  they  make  a  did i no¬ 
tion  of  paddee  crawnng  and  paddee  jerroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  latter.” 

The  following  is  the  Chinefe  method  of  cultivating 
rice,  as  it  is  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton  : 

“  Much  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  middle  and  fouth- 
ern  provinces  of  the  empire  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  that  grain.  It  conftitutes,  in  fa£l,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  pit  of  the  food  of  all  thofe  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  fo  indigent  as  to  be  forced  to  fublilt  on  other  and 
cheaper  kinds  of  grain.  A  great  proportion  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  rice,  which,  from  the  time  the  feed  is  committed  to 
the  foil  till  the  plant  approaches  to  maturity,  requires 
to  be  immerfed  in  a  fheet  of  water.  Many  and  great 
rivers  run  through  the  principal  provinces  of  China,  the 
low  grounds  bordering  on  thofe  rivers  are  annuaky  in¬ 
undated,  by  which  means  is  brought  upon  their  furface 
a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  that  fertilizes  the  foil,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Egypt  receives  its  fecundative  quality 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The  periodical  rains 
which  fall  near  the  fourees  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Kiang 
rivers,  not  very  far  diftant  from  thofe  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Burumpooter,  among  the  mountains  bounding 
India  to  the  north,  and  China  to  the  weft,  often  fuel! 
thofe  rivers  to  a  prodigious  height,  though  not  a  drop 
of  rain  fhould  have  fallen  on  the  plains  through  which 
they  afterwards  flow. 

“  After  the  mud  has  lain  fome  days  upon  the  plains 
in  China,  preparations  are  made  for  planting  them  with 
rice.  For  this  purpofe,  a  fmall  piece  of  ground  is  in- 
clofed  by  a  bank  of  clay  ;  the  earth  is  ploughed  up  ; 
and  an  upright  harrow,  with  a  row  of  wooden  pins  in 
the  lower  end,  is  drawn  lightly  over  it  by  a  buffalo. 
The  grain,  which  had  previoufly  been  fteeped  in  dung 
diluted  with  animal  water,  is  then  fown  very  thickly 
upon  it.  A  thin  fheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought 
over  it,  either  by  channels  leading  to  the  fpot  from  a 
fource  above  it,  or  when  below  it  by  means  of  a  chain 
pump,  of  which  the  ufe  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  hoe 
to  every  Chinefe  hufbandman.  In  a  few  days  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  intended  for  cultivation,  if 
ftiff,  is  ploughed,  the  lumps  broken  by  hoes,  and  the 
furface  levelled  by  the  harrow.  As  foon  as  the  {hoots 
have  attained  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  inches,  they  are 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  the  blades  cut  off, 
and  each  root  is  planted  feparately,  fometimes  in  fmall 
furrows  turned  with  the  plough,  and  fometimes  in  holes 
made  iri  rows  by  a  drilling  ftiek  for  that  purpofe.  rl  he 
roots  are  about  half  a  foot  afunder.  Water  is  brought 
over  them  a  fecond  time.  For  the  convenience  of  irri¬ 
gation,  and  to  regulate  its  proportion,  the  rice  fields 
are  fubdivided  by  narrow  ridges  of  clay,  into  fmall  in- 
clofures.  Through  a  channel,  in  each  ridge,  the  water 
h  conveyed  at  will  to  every  fubdivifion  of  the  field.  As 
the  rice  approaches  to  maturity,  the  water,  by  evapo¬ 
ration  and  abforption,  difappears  entirely  ;  and  the 
crop,  when  ripe,  covers  dry  ground.  The  firft  crop  or 
harveft,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  particularly,  happens 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The 
inftrument  for  reaping  is  a  fmall  fickle,  dentated  like  a 
faw,  and  crooked.  Neither  carts  nor  cattle  are  ufed  to 
carry  the  (heaves  off  from  the  fpot  where  they' were 
reaped  5  but  they  arc  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two 
of  which,  fufpended  at  the  extremities  of  a  bamboo 
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pole,  are  carried  acrofs  the  (boulders  of  a  man,  to  the  Rice 
place  intended  for  difengaging  the  grain  from  the  ftems , 

which  had  fuppoited  it.  This  operation  is  performed,  t ^ - , 

not  only  by  a  flail,  as  is  cuftomary  in  Europe,  or.  by 
cattle  treading  the  corn  in  the  manner  of  other  Oricn- 
talills,  but  fometimes  alfo  by  linking  it  agaiuft  a  plank 
fet  upon  its  edge,  or  beating  it  againft  the  fide  of  a 
large  tub  fcolloped  for  that  purpofe  \  the  back  and  fides 
being  much  higher  than  the  front,  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  bting  diiperfed.  After  being  winnowed,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  granary. 

“  To  remove  the  Ikin  or  hu(k  of  rice,  a  large  ftrong 
earthen  veffel,  or  hollow  ftone,  in  form  fomew  hat  like 
that  which  is  ufed  elfewhere  for  filtering  water,  is  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  grain,  placed  in  it,  is 
ft  ruck  with  a  conical  ftone  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a 
lever,  and  cleared,  fometimes  indeed  imperfe&iy,  from 
the  hulk.  The  ftone  is  worked  frequently  by  a  perfon 
treading  upon  the  end  of  the  lever.  1  he  fame  object 
is  attained  alfo  by  palling  the  grain  between  two  flat 
ft  ones  of  a  circular  form,  the  upper  of  which  turns 
round  upon  the  other,  but  at  fuel)  a  diftance  from  it  as 
not  to  break  the  intermediate  grain.  The  operation  is 
performed  on  a  large  fcale  in  mills  turned  by  water  j 
the  axis  of  the  wheel  carrying  feveral  arms,  which,  by* 
linking  upon  the  ends  of  levers,  raife  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is*  done  by  treading  on  them.  Sometimes 
twenty  of  thefe  levers  are  worked  at  once.  The  ftraw 
from  which  the  grain  has  been  difengaged  is  cut  chiefly 
into  chaff,  to  ferve  as  provender  for  the  very  few  cattle 
employed  in  the  Chinefe  hufbandry. 

“  The  labour  of  the  firft  crop  being  finifhed,  the 
ground  is  immediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
frefti  feeds.  The  firft  operation  undertaken  is  that  of 
pulling  up  the  ftubblc,  colle£ling  it  into  fmall  heaps, 
which  are  burnt,  and  the  allies  fcattered  upon  the  field. 

The  former  procefl.es  are  afterwards  renewed.  The 
fecond  crop  is  generally  ripe  late  in  O&ober  or  early  in 
November.  The  grain  is  treated  as  before  ;  but  the 
ftubble  is  no  longer  burnt.  It  is  turned  under  with  the 
plough,  and  left  to  putrify  in  the  earth.  This,  with 
the  llime  brought  upon  the  ground  by  inundation,  are 
the  only  manures  ufually  employed  in  the  culture  of 
rice.” 

Rich  is  recommended  as  the  bell  correQive  of  fprit 
flour,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  in  Scotland 
every  year,  and  of  courfe  a  great  deal  of  unpleafant  and 
unwholefome  bread.  The  writer  of  the  paper  alluded 
to  directs  ten  pounds  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  ground 
rice,  with  the  ufual  quantity  of  yeft,  to  be  placed  for 
about  two  hours  before  a  fire,  and  then  formed  into 
bread  in  the  common  way.  This  addition  of  rice,  be- 
fides  corre&ing  the  bad  qualities  of  the  damaged  flour, 
sfdds,  he  fays,  much  to  its  nutriment :  and  he  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  right ;  for  the  flour  of  rice,  though  very  nutritious, 
is#fo  dry,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  bread  of  it  by  it- 
felf. 

RiCR-Bird .  See  Oryzivora,  1  Ornithology 

RlCE-Bunting  See  Emberiza,  j  Index . 

RICHARD  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  England.  See 
England. 

RICHARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
bexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stellatce .  See  Botany  Index . 
RICHARDSON,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  Englilh 

fentimental 
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Riehardfon  .fenti  mental  novel-writer,  born  in  1688,  was  bred  to 

*  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  exercifed  all  his  life 

with  eminence.  Though  he  is  faid  to  have  underflood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  three  epiftolary  novels,  entitled  Pamela, 
Clariffa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ;  which  fhow  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  purpofe 
being  to  promote  virtue,  li is  pictures  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence  are  by  much  too  highly  coloured;  and  he  has  de¬ 
ferred  his  favourite  characters  fueh  rather  as  we  might 
with  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rea¬ 
lity.  It  is  alfo  objeCted  by  fume,  that  his  writings 

have  not  always  the  good  effeX  intended:  for  that,  in- 
ftead  of  improving  natural  characters,  they  have  fa- 
fhioned  many  artificial  ones*,  and  have  taught  delicate 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  defplfe  every  one 
but  their  own  felf-exalted  perfons.  But  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  effeXs  of  Mr  Richardfon’s  no¬ 
vels  on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  characters  they  can 
only  burlefque;  a  fenfible  reader  will  improve  more 
by  ftudying  fuch  models  of  perfection,  than  of  thofe 
nearer  to  the  natural  ltandard  of  hutnari  frailty,  and 
where  thofe  frailties  are  artfully  exaggerated  fo  as  to  fix 
and  mifemploy  the  attention  on  them.  A  ftroke  of  the 
palfy  carried  off  Mr  Riehardfon,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
nefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue 5  which,  for  aught  we 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  (ho wed  in  his  life 
and  converfation  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Befides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  lie  is  the  author  of  an  /E- 
fop’s  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  *4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  bufinefs  and  other 
fuhjeXs.  H'*  is  faid  from  his  childhood  to  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  letter  writing;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
eafily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form  ;  which, 
if  it  enlivens  the  liiflory  in  fome  refpeXs,  yet  lengthens 
it  with  uninterefting  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean 
nothing,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  found  a  little 
tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  mod  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
even  of  foreign  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
tranfeendant  talents  of  Mr  Riehardfon,  whofe  works 
have  been  publifhed  in  almoft  every  language  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
withffanding  every  diflimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
difadvantage  of  tranflation.  The  celebrated  M.  Di¬ 
derot,  fpeaking  of  the  means  employed  to  move  the 
paflions,  in  his  Effay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  mentions 
Riehardfon  as  a  perfeX  mailer  of  that  art :  u  How 
ffriking  (fays  lie),  how  pathetic  are  his  deferiptions! 
His  perfonages,  though  filent,  arc  alive  before  me  ;  and 
of  thofe  who  fpeak,  the  actions  are  Hill  more  affeCling 
than  the  words.” — The  famous  John-James  Rouffeau, 
fpeaking,  in  his  letter  to  M.  d’Alembert,  of  the  novels 
of  Riehardfon,  afferts,  “  that  nothing  was  ever  written 
equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any  language.” 
— Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamela  a  “  delightful 
nurferv  of  virtue.” — Dr  Warton  fpeaks  thus  of  Clemen¬ 
tina:  “  Of  all  reprefentations  of  madnefs,  that  of  Cle¬ 
mentina,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  is  the 
moil  deeply  interefting.  I  know  not  whether  even  the 
madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expreffed,  by  fu 
many  little  flrokes  of  nature  and  paffion.  It  is  abfo- 
lute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madnefs  of 
Oreftes  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina.” — Dr  John- 
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fon,  in  his  IntroduClion  to  the  97th  number  of  theULhardfon. 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Riehardfon,  ob-  v 
ferves,  that  the  reader  was  indebted  for  that  day’s  en¬ 
tertainment  to  an  author,  “  from  whom  the  age  has  re¬ 
ceived  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  paflions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue  and,  in  his  life  of  Rowe, 
he  fays,  “  The  charaCler  of  Lothario  feems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Riehardfon  into  that  of  Lovelace; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effeX  of 
the  fiXion.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  defpifed,  retains 
too  much  of  the  fpeXator’s  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Riehardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  elleem 
and  detection;  to  make  virtuous refentment  overpower 
all  che  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  naturally  excite;  and  to  lofe  at  lad  the  hero  in 
the  villain.” — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  obferved, 
that  Mr  Riehardfon,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na¬ 
ture,  improved  by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  educa¬ 
tion,  ftruck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  fuccceded  to  ad¬ 
miration.  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finifhed,  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out, 
leaving  no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  render  it  more 
complete:  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  finee  attempted  to  imitate  him,  have  in  _ny 
refpeX  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  “  I  confider 
him  (continues  the  doXor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius;  as  great  and  fupereminent  in  hisway  as  Shake- 
fpcare  and  Milton  were  in  theirs.” 

RiCHARDSOX,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  painter  of  heads,  IValpole't 
was  born  about  the  year  1  665,  and  againft  his  inclination  Anecdotes 
was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  apprentice  to  a  ferivencr,  °f  Parting 
'with  whom  he  lived  fix  years;  when  obtaining  his  free> 
dom  by  the  death  of  his  mailer,  he  followed  the  bent 
of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20  years  old  became  the  dif- 
eiple  of  Riley;  with  whom  he  lived  four  years,  whofe 
niece  lie  married,  and  of  whofe  manner  he  acquired 
enough  to  maintain  a  folid  and  lading  reputation,  even 
during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl;  and  to  remain 
at  tire  head  of  the  profeffion  when  they  went  off  the 
ftage. 

There  is  firength,  roundnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  his  co¬ 
louring;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  charaXcrifed 
in  his  portraits.  You  fee  he  lived  in  an  age  when  nei¬ 
ther  enthufiafm  nor  fervility  were  predominant.  Yet 
with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  pofteffed  of  a  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  colleXion  of  drawings,  full  of  the  theory,  and 
profound  in  reflexions  on  his  art,  lie  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.  His  at¬ 
titudes,  draperies,  and  back-grounds,  arc  totally  infipid 
and  unmeaning;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his  own  praXice 
the  fagacious  rules  and  hints  lie  bellowed  on  others. 

Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judgment,  his  paintings 
owed  little  to  either.  No  man  dived  deeper  into  the 
inexhauftible  dores  of  Raphael,  or  was  more  fmitten 
with  the  native  ludre  of  Vandyck.  Yet  though  capa¬ 
ble  of  tading  the  elevation  of  the  one  and  the  elegance 
of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive  to  fee  with  their 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himfelf.  One  won¬ 
ders  that  he  could  comment  their  works  fo  well,  and 
imitate  them  fo  little. 
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Richardfon.  He  quitted  buflnefs  himfelf  feme  year3  before  his 
death  *,  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to 
protradl  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  underftanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeftic 
friendfhip.  He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affedl- 
ed  his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  his  cuftomary 
walks  and  exercife.  He  had  been  in  St  James’s  Park, 
and  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in  Queen ’s-fquare  on  his 
return  home,  May  28.  1745,  when  he  had  patted  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  difciple  Mr  Hud- 
fon,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigfon  an  attorney.  The 
tafte  and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
lie  lived  with  his  father,  arc  viflble  in  the  joint  works 
they  compofed.  The  father  in  1719  publiftied  two 
difeourfes  :  1.  An  Ettay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Critieifm 
as  it  relates  to  Painting  ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  Connoiffeur  ^  bound  in  one  volume  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  fome  of 
the  flatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pictures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  Richardfon,  fenior  and  juni¬ 
or.  The  fon  made  the  journey  5  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his  return  com¬ 
piled  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  flow,  but  loud  and  fonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  with  fome  affedlation  in  his  manner  ;  and  as  there 
i/much  Angularity  in  his  ftyle  and  expreflion,  thefe  pe¬ 
culiarities  (for  they  were  fcarcely  foibles)  (truck  fuper- 
Acial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.  Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  fenfe,  and  inftrudlion  : 
and  the  very  quaintnefs  of  fome  expreflions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  fhow  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  vifible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Thofe  works  remind  one  of  Cibber’s  inimi¬ 
table  treatife  on  the  ftage  :  when  an  author  writes  on 
his  own  profeflion,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenflble 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meri¬ 
torious,  for  illuminating  the  fubjedl  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  Agures  than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  fneers,  not  he  that  inftrudls,  in  appropriated  dic¬ 
tion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expelled  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  After  region.  In  1734,  they  pub¬ 
liftied  a  very  thick  oclavo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  difeourfe  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the 
fentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
the  Angularities  that  diftinguifh  it.  The  father  having 
faid  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  claflic  lite¬ 
rature,  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon, 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnifti  with  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated,  at  a  Virgil 
aloft  on  a  flielf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
prehenftve-  expreflion,  that  Milton  was  an  ancient,  born 
two  thoufand years  after  his  time .  Richardfon,  however, 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fublime  or  harmonious 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  though  fo  capable  of 
illuftrating  both.  Some  fpecimens  of  verfe  that  he  has 
given  us  here  and  there  in  his  works,  excite  no  curioft-. 


ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  Milton,  that  Richardfon 
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if  painting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecrct  con¬ 
cubine.  It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator  of 
Milton  has  made  the  fame  confeffion. 

- Sunt  et  tnihi  car  min  a,  me  quoque  dicunt 

Vatem  pajlores - 

fays  Dr  Bentley.  Neither  the  dodlor  nor  the  painter 
adds  fed  non  ego  Ci'edulus  illis,  though  all  their  readers  are 
ready  to  fupply  it  for  both.  Befldes  his  pidtures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 
The  fale  of  his  colledlion  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lafted  18  days,  and  produced  about  2c6ol.  his 
pidlures  about  700I.  Hud(on  his  fon-in-law  bought 
many  of  his  drawings. 

RICHELET,  Caesar  Peter,  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1631  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt  ;  and  like  them  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  with  fuccefs. 
He  compiled  a  didlionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  j  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  fatirical  refledlions  and  obfeenities.  The  belt 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vols  folio,  1728.  He  alfo 
colledted  a  fmall  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  compofed 
fome  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  way. 
He  died  in  1698. 

RICHES,  a  word  ufed  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  poffeflion,  or  a  fplendid  fump- 
tuous  appearance.  When  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fortune 
of  private  perfons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
AgniAes  opulence  ;  a  term  which  expreffes  not  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  the  poffeflion,  of  numerous  fuperfluities. — 
The  riches  of  a  ftate  or  kingdom  expreffes  the  produce 
of  induftry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo¬ 
dies,  of  the  internal  and  external  adminiftration  of  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed,  &c. 

Our  Saviour  fays,  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  And,  in  faff,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in¬ 
attention,  lukewarmnefs,  and  irreligion,  fuch  as  fuffici- 
ently  conflrms  the  divine  affertion  }  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  which  by  no  means  afferts  the  abfo- 
lute  impoflibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  philofophers  wifely  taught, 
riches,  confldered  in  themfelves,  and  abftradledly  from 
the  bad  purpofes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
neceffarily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wifdom.  They 
are  indeed  abfolutely  indifferent  \  in  good  hands  they' 
will  be  ufeful,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity  ;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  fource  of 
much  mifehief  5  on  the  one  hand  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whofe  principles  of  virtue  are  not 
fufficiently  founded,  riches  are  unqueflionably  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  feducing  bait  \  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  they  are  to  the  greateft  number  of  men,  in  an 
inflnite  variety  of  circumflances,  a  powerful  obftacle  to 
the  pradlice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progrefs  of  truth, 
and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  from  rifing  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  and  perfedtion  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  They  multiply  without  ceafing  the 
occaflons  of  vice,  by  the  facility  which  they  give  to  fa- 
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tisfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  paftions,  and  to  turn  at 
length  thofe  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the  road  of 
virtue,  and  from  the  defire  of  inquiring  after  truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  ex  profs,  when  he 
fays,  “  that  riches  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafes  have  been 
a  great  obftacle  to  pliilofophy  *,  and  that,  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  mind  ncceffary  for  ftudy,  a  man  mult  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  lie) 
who  w iihes  to  live  a  pleafant,  tranquil,  and  fecure  life, 
mu  ft  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  deceitfuliiefs  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow  ourfelves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  fnare,  without  afterwards  having 
the  power  to  extricate  ourfelves,  being  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  poflets  them,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrannize  over  us.”  Senec.  Epifl. 
17.  and  Epifl.  8. 

“  The  wife  man  (fays  the  fame  author  in  another 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excefs,  but  he  would  not 
choofe  wholly  to  diveft  himfelf  of  them  •,  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  foul,  but  into  his  houle  j  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  its  fplendour.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wife 
man  lias  not  more  occafions  of  difplaying  the  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  his  mind  when  he  is  poffefled  of  riches 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  fince,  in  the  lall 
condition,  he  can  exercife  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re- 
fignation  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying,  in  their  greateft  luftre,  the  virtues  of  tem¬ 
perance,  liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  There  is  no  oecafion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo- 
fophers  from  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wifdom 
to  poverty.  The  philofoplier  may  po fiefs  the  greateft 
riches,  provided  he  lias  not  employed  force  or  ftied 
blood  in  acquiring  them  ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unjuft  or  illegal  means  -,  in  a  word,  provided 
the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
fource  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  perfon 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  pofieflion  he  will 
not  refufe  the  kindnefs  of  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with¬ 
out  ftiame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honeft 
means-,  he  will  have  more  reafon  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
pofing  his  riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world, 
he  can  delire  any  perfon  to  carry  away  the  reward 
of  treachery  or  the  fruits  of  oppreftion.  If,  after 
thefe  words,  his  riches  continue  undiminifiied,  this  man 
is  truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.  If  he  lias  not 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  pofieftrm  the  fmalleft  piece  of 
money  gained  by  unwarrantable  means,  neither  will  lie 
refufe  the  greateft  riches,  which  are  the  bleftings  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  fruit  of  virtue  :  if  he  can  be  rich,  he  will 
choofe  to  be  fo,  and  he  (hall  have  riches  ;  but  he  will 
regard  them  as  bleftings  of  uncertain  pofieftion,  and  of 
which  he  may  be  every  moment  deprived  ;  lie  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  a  load  to  himfelf  or  to  others  ;  he 
will  give  them  to  the  good,  or  to  thofe  whom  he  would 
make  good  ;  but  he  will  give  them  with  the  nieeft  wif¬ 
dom,  taking  care  always  to  diftribute  them  to  the  moft 
worthy,  and  to  thofe  who  remember  that  they  inuft 
give  an  account,  as  well  of  the  wealth  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  heaven,  as  of  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.”  Senec .  de  Vita  Beata ,  cap.  21,  22,  &  23. 

RICHLIEU,  John  Armand  du  Plessis  de,  car¬ 
dinal  of  Riehlieu  and  Fronfac,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  &c. 
^as  born  at  Paris  in  1585*  He  was  of  excellent  parts .5 
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and  at  the  age  of  22  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  a  difpen-  Riehlieu, 
fation  to  enjoy  the  bifhopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re- ,  Ricinus- 
turning  into  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  * 
manner  to  the  function  of  preaching  ;  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
1616  and  the  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all 
his  other  fecrctaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis  d’Ancre 
having  produced  a  revolution  in  ftate  affairs,  Riehlieu 
retired  to  Avignon  *,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in 
compofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  The  king 
having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1622  j  and,  two  years  after,  firft  minilter  of  ftate, 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  navigation.  In  1626,  the  ifle 
of  Rhee  was  preferved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken, 
having  flopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  fiege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  raifing  of  it  in  1629.  He  alfo  obliged  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
that  party  ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  fuccoured  Cazal  be- 
fieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  condu£l,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  dif- 
card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it  *,  and  bv  his  reafonings  overthrew  what  was 
thought  to  be  determined  againft  him  -,  fo  that,  inftead 
of  being  difgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  punifhed  all  his  enemies  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  fuffer  -,  and 
the  day  which  produced  this  event,  fo  glorious  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Riehlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes .  "I  bis  able 
minifter  had  from  thenceforwards  an  afeendancy  over  the 
king’s  mind  j  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble  the  excef- 
five  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  that  purpofe 
lie  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guftavus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  alfo  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  ;  fecured  Lorrain  ;  raifed  a  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  againft  the  emperor  *,  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  againft  Spain  ;  favoured  the 
Catalans  and  Portuguefe  till  they  fhook  off  the  Spanifh 
yoke  -,  and,  in  fhort,  took  fo  many  different  mcafures, 
that  he  accompliftied  his  defign  ;  and  after  having  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1642,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  magnificent  maufoleum  is  erefted  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  made  the  arts  and  fciences 
fiourifh  ;  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
king's garden  ;  founded  the  French  academy  ;  eftablifh- 
ed  the  loyal  printing-houfe  ;  created  the  palace  after¬ 
wards  called  Le  Palais  Royal \  which  he  prefented  to  the 
king  ;  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a  magnificence 
that  appears  truly  royal.  Befides  his  books  of  contro¬ 
verfy  and  piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  mini- 
fter,  A  Journal,  in  2  vols  1  2mo  ;  and  a  Political  Tefta- 
ment,  in  i2mo  j  all  treating  of  polities  and  ftate  affairs. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  purfued  Richlieu’s  plan,  and  com¬ 
pleted  many  of  the  iehemes  which  he  had  begun,  but 
left  unfinifhed. 

RICINUS,  or  Palma  Christi,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocccc .  See  BO¬ 
TANY  and  Materia  Medica  Index. 

4  RICKETS,, 


Jackets 

.  II 

Ridicule. 
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RICKETS,  in  Medicine .  See  there,  347. 


Eletn,  of 
Criticifm . 


RICOCHET,  in  Gunnery ,  is  when  guns,  howit¬ 
zers,  or  mortars,  are  loaded  with  fmall  charges,  and 
elevated  from  5  to  12  degrees,  fo  as  to  fire  over  the 
parapet,  and  the  (hot  or  fhell  rolls  along  the  oppofite 
rampart :  it  is  called  ricochet-fin ng,  and  the  batteries 
are  likewife  called  ricochet-batteries.  This  method  of 
firing  was  firft  invented  by  M.  Belidor,  and  firft  ufed  at 
the  fiege  of  Ath  in  1697*  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  firft  tried  in  1723  at  the  military  fchool  at 
Strafbourg,  and  with  fuccefs.  At  the  battle  of  Rof- 
bach,  in  1757,  ^ie  king  Pruffia  had  feveral  6-inch 
mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travel¬ 
ling-carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy’s 
lines,  and  amorfgft  their  horfe,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  15  minutes, 
Which  did  great  execution  ;  for  the  (hells  rolling  along 
the  lines,  with  burning  fufes,  made  the  ftouteft  of  the 
enemy  not  wait  for  their  burfting. 

RICOTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
tradynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
Under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofie.  See  Botany  Index . 

RID  E  A  U,  in  Fortification ,  a  fmall  elevation  of  earth, 
extending  itfelf  lengthwife  on  a  plain  ;  ferving  to  cover 
a  camp  or  give  an  advantage  in  a  poll:. 

RiDEAU  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  trench,  the 
earth  of  which  is  thrown  up  on  its  fide,  to  ferve  as  a  pa¬ 
rapet  for  covering  the  men. 

RIDGE,  in  Agriculture ,  a  long  piece  of  rifing  land 
between  two  furrows.  See  Agriculture. 

RIDGLING,  or  RiDGEL,  among  farriers,  &c.  the 
male  of  any  beaft  that  has  been  but  half  gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpecies 
of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

The  ridiculous ,  however,  differs  from  the  rifible ,  (fee 
Risible).  A  rifible  objeft  produceth  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely  :  a  ridiculous  objeft  is  improper  as  well 
as  rifible  ;  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which  is 
vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn. 

Burlefque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 
confined  to  that  fubjeft  ;  for  it  is  clearly  diftinguifh- 
able  into  burlefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and 
burlefque  that  provokes  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
fubjeft  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifi- 
fible  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  Virgil  Travefie ,  and  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Secchla  Rapita  ;  the  authors  laugh  firft,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a 
burlefque  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence, 
and  contentious  fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjeft,  by  drefiing 
it  in  the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affe&ing  to  confider  it  as  of 
the  utmoft  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compofition 
of  this  kind,  no  image  profeffedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contraft  ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  (hows  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effefts  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjeft, 
yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  confultinp  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  ftrained  eleva¬ 
tion,  fearing  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
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not  a  pleafant  impreffion  :  the  reader,  fatigued  with  Ruficu’e, 
being  always  upon  the  ftretch,  is  foon  difgufied  ;  and,  J 

if  he  perlevere,  becomes  thoughtlefs  and  indifferent.— 

Further,  a  fi&ion  gives  no  pleafure  unlefs  it  be  painted 
in  colours  fo  lively  as  to  produce  feme  perception  of 
reality  ;  which  never  can  be  done  effedlually  where  the 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  For  thefo 
reafons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Butrachotmjo - 
mnekia ,  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Homer:  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and 
lively  image  of  frogs  and  mice  a&ing  with  the  dignity 
of  the  higheft  of  our  fpecies  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  reality  of  fuch  an  aftion,  in  any  manner 
fo  diftimft  as  to  intereft  our  affe<R ions  even  in  the  flight- 
eft  degree. 

The  Rape  of  the  Loch  is  of  a  chara£ler  clearly  diftin- 
guifhable  from  thofe  now  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  properly 
a  burlefque  performance,  but  what  may  rather  be  term¬ 
ed  an  hero  1-  comical  poem :  it  treats  a  gay  and  familiar 
fubjeift  with  pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
dignity  :  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mafic  like  Boileau, 
nor  pro fe fifes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Tafifoni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  writing,  left  ftrained 
than  thofe  mentioned ;  and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim;  giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule,  where  it  naturally  arifes  from  a 
particular  ehara&er,  fuch  a-  that  of  Sir  Plume.  Addi- 


fon’s  Spe&ator*,  upon  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  is  ex-  *  No. 
tremcly  gay  and  ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubje£l  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock . 

There  remains  to  (how,  by  examples,  the  manner  of 
treating  fubje&s  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  appear¬ 
ance. 

11  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  prete  le 
bon  jour.  Molierc. 

Orleans.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Confable.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  you. 

Orleans.  What’s  he  ? 

Confable.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf;  and  he  faid, 
he  car’d  not  who  knew  it.  Henry  V.  Shakcfpeare. 

He  never  broke  any  man’s  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  againft  a  poft  when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid. 

Millamont ,  Sententious  Mirabel  !  prithee  don’t  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry-hanging. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  moft  when  there  are  the  feweft  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub . 

In  the  following  Jnftanccs,  the  ridicule  arifes  from  ab- 
furd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introduced. 

Mafcarille.  Te  fouvient-il,  vieomte,  de  cette  demi¬ 
lune,  que  nous  emportames  fur  les  enemis  au  fiege  d’ A- 
fras  ? 

Jodelet.  Que  veux-tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  !  e’etoit' 
bien  une  June  toute  entiere. 

Mo  here,  les  Preneufes  Ridicules ,  fc.  II. 

Slender .  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page  ;  and  (he’s  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page. 


ia;. 


IMdicuJ** 
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Ridicule.  Page,  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong — 
y—J  Slander.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  >  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl  :  if  I  had  been  married  to 
km,  for  all  he  was  in  woman’s  apparel,  1  would  not 
have  had  him.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Valentine.  Your  blefling,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfon.  You’ve  had  it  already,  Sir  ;  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pounds  ;  a 
great  deal  of  money,  brother  Forefight. 

Forefght.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do  with 
it.  Love  for  Love ,  a£t  ii.  fc.  7. 

Mi/lament.  I  naufeate  walking;  ’tis  a  country  diver- 
fion  ;  I  lothe  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  it. 

Sir  WiIfulL  Indeed,  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ! 

nay,  ’tis  like  you  may - here  are  choice  of  padimes 

here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like ;  that  mail  be  con- 
fefs’d,  indeed. 

Millament.  Ah  l’etourdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  WilfulL  Dear  heart,  that’s  much - hah  !  that 

you  fhould  hate  ’em  both  !  hah  !  ’tis  like  you  may  ; 
there  are  fome  cannot  relilh  the  town,  and  others  can’t 

away  with  the  country - ’tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coufin.  Way  of  the  World ,  a 61  iv.  fc.  4. 

I.ord  Froth.  I  affure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no¬ 
body’s  jefts  but  my  own,  or  a  lady’s :  I  affine  you,  Sir 
Paul. 

Brifk.  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  mv  wit  ? 
Let  me  periih,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy  to  be 
laugh’d  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  don’t  mifapprehend  me,  I  don’t 
fay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality  than  to 
laugh  ;  ’tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreflion  of  the  paffions  ! 
every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  laugh  at  the 
jed  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfe  of  the 
fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ;  ridiculous  !  To 
be  pleas’d  with  what  pleafes  the  crowd!  Now,  when  I 
laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer ,  a61;  i.  fc.  4. 

So  (harp-fighted  is  pride  in  blemiflies,  and  fo  willing 
to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  W'ith  the  very  flighted 
improprieties :  fuch  as  a  blunder  by  a  foreigner  in  (peak¬ 
ing  our  language,  efpecially  if  the  blunder  can  bear  a 
fenfe  that  refle&s  on  the  fpeaker  : 

Quickly.  The  young  man  is  an  honed  man. 

Caius.  What  (halide  honed  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honed  man  dat  diall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor . 

Love  fpeeehes  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following 
paffage  : 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 

As  chains  of  dediny.  I’ll  maintain  ; 

True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 

And  if  you’ll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 

Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  fhine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney, 

The  fun  and  day  (hall  fooner  part 
Than  love,  or  you,  (hake  off  my  heart ; 


The  fun,  that  diall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence  : 

I’ll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 

With  true  love  notes  and  flourifhes ; 

That  fliall  infufe  eternal  fpring, 

And  everlaiting  flouridling  : 

Drink  every  letter  on’t  in  dum, 

And  make  it  brifk  champaigne  become. 
Where’er  you  tread,  your  foot  fhall  fet 
The  primrofe  and  the  violet  ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  i 
Nature  her  charter  fliall  renew 
And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die, 

Only  our  loves  fliall  dill  furvive, 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive  ; 

And,  like  to  herald  moons,  remain 
All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras ,  part  2.  canto 


r. 


Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  fel- 
dom  united  with  a  tade  for  delicate  and  refined  beau¬ 
ties,  are  quick-fighted  in  improprieties  ;  and  'thefe  they 
eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  propen¬ 
sity.  Perfons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri¬ 
dicule  is  improper  for  grave  fubje6ls.  Subje6ts  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  againd  them,  that,  when  called  in  quedion  whe¬ 
ther  a  certain  fubje6t  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  controverfy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  quedion,  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
ted  of  truth  ? 

On  one  fide,  it  is  obferved,  that  tile  obje6ts  of  ridi¬ 
cule  are  falfehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turph 
tude  of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  the  obje6t  of  every  exci¬ 
ted  paffion  mud  be  examined  by  reafon,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper  ;  fo  ridi¬ 
cule  mud,  apparently  at  lead,  edablifh  the  truth  of  the 
improprieties  defigned  to  excite  the  padion  of.  contempt. 
Hence  it  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reafon, 
when  its  impreflions  on  the  imagination  are  confident 
with  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  w  hen  it  drikes  the  fancy 
and  ad'e61ions  wTith  fi6Htious  images,  it  becomes  the  in- 
drument  of  deceit.  But  however  ridicule  may  imprefs 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falfehood  in  the  ima¬ 
gination,  yet  dill  reafon  remains  the  fupreme  judge  ; 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  ted  or  touch- 
done  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is  not 
a  fubje6l  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tade  ;  (fee  and 
compare  the  articles  Risible  and  Congruity.  Stating 
the  quedion,  then,  in  more  accurate  terms,  Whether 
the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  ted  for  didinguidiing 
ridiculous  obje61s  from  what  are  not  fo  ?  they  proceed 
thus  :  No  perfon  doubts  that  our  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the 
true  ted  of  what  is  beautiful  ;  and  our  fenfe  of  gran¬ 
deur,  of  what  is  great  or  fnblime.  It  is  more  doubtful 
whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  true  ted  of  what 
is  ridiculous?  It  is  not  only  the  true  ted,  but  indeed 
the  only  ted  ;  for  this  fubjeft  comes  not,  more  than 
beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  province  of  reafon.  If 
any  fubjeft,  by  the  influence  of  fafhion  or  cudom,  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  veneration  to  which  naturally 
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Ridicule,  It  Is  not  entitled,  what  are  the  proper  means  for  wiping 
,  Ru  ing-  off  the  artificial  colouring,  and  difplaying  the  fubjeCl  in 
v  its  true  light  ?  A  man  of  true  tafte  fees  the  fubjeCt: 
without  the  difguife ;  but  if  he  hefitatc,  let  him  apply 
the  teft  of  ridicule,  which  feparates  it  from  its  artificial 
connections,  and  expofes  it  naked  with  all  its  native  im¬ 
proprieties. — But  it  is  urged,  that  the  graved  and  molt 
ferious  matters  may  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hard¬ 
ly  fo  ;  for  where  an  objeCt  is  neither  rifiblc  nor  impro¬ 
per,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to  an  attack  from 
ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general, fignifies  the  being  carried  along 
on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horfeback.  See  Horsemanship. 

Riding,  in  Medicine .  During  this  exercife  all  the 
vifeera  are  fhaken,  and  preffed  againft  each  other  ;  at  the 
fame  time  the  pure  air  aCts  with  a  greater  force  on  the 
lungs.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  whofe  Romachs  are 
infirm,  fliould,  however,  be  cautious  of  riding  before 
their  meals  are  fomewhat  digefted. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  Rate  of  a  fliip’s  being 
retained  in  a  particular  Ration,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
cables  with  their  anchors,  which  are  for  this  purpofe 
funk  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  &c.  in  order  to  prevent 
the  veffel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
or  current. — A  rope  is  faid  to  ride ,  when  one  of  the 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capRern  or  wind- 
lafs  lies  over  another,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  of 
heaving. 

RIDING  Athwart ,  the  pofition  of  a  (hip  which  lies 
acrofs  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the  for¬ 
mer  is  fo  Rrong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
current  of  the  latter. 

RIDING  between  the  Wind  and  Tide ,  the  fituation  of 
a  veffel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  and  tide  aCt  upon  her 
in  direCt  oppofition,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deltroy  the 
effort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull :  fo  that  (he  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force,  and  rides 
without  the  leaR  Rrain  on  her  cables.  When  a  Riip  does 
not  labour  heavily,  or  feel  a  great  Rrain  when  anchored 
in  an  open  road  or  bay,  Rie  is  faid  to  ride  eafy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Rie  pitches  violently  into  the  fea,  fo  as  to 
Rrain  her  cables,  maRs,  or  hull,  it  is  called  riding  hard , 
and  the  veffel  is  termed  a  bad  roader.  A  fliip  is  rarely 
faid  to  ride  when  Rie  is  faRened  at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a 
harbour  or  river ;  that  fituation  being  comprehended  in 
the  article  MOORING. 

Riding,  a  diRriCI  vifited  by  an  officer. — YorkRiire 
is  divided  into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  eaR,  weR,  and  north 
ridings.  In  all  indictments  in  that  county,  both  the 
town  and  riding  muR  be  expreffed. 

Riding,  as  conneCted  with  gardening,  and  fufceptible 
tiont  on  of  cmbellifhment.  See  Gardening. 

Modern  A  riding,  though  in  extent  differing  fo  widely  from 
p?2V]ni&c.  a  Sarc^en>  yet  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars  :  for, 
!  ’  ’  exelufive  of  that  community  of  character  which  refults 

Decorations  from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  deRined 
of  a  riding,  to  pleafure,  a  clofer  relation  arifes  from  the  property 
of  a  riding,  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  feat ,  and  appropriate 
a  whole  country  to  the  manfion  ;  for  which  purpofe  it 
mu  ft  be  diRinguiflied  from  common  roads,  and  the  marks 
of  diRinCtion  muR  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Thofe 
which  a  farm  or  a  park  can  fupply  are  faint  and  few  ; 
but  whenever  circumRances  belonging  to  a  garden  oc¬ 
cur,  they  are  immediately  received  as  evidence  of  the 


domain.  The  ipecies  of  the  trees  will  often  be  deci-  Riding, 
five  :  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  fides  of*  >rmmm 
the  way,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  the  view,  denote  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  feat :  even  limes  and  horfe-ehefnuU 
are  not  indifferent  j  for  they  have  always  been  frequent 
in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary  feenes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through  a  wood, 
the  fiirubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance  have 
been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  into  gardens,  fuch 
as  the  fweet-briar,  the  viburnum,  the  euonymus,  and 
the  woodbine,  fiiould  be  encouraged  in  the  underwood  ^ 
and  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral  which  are  Rill  pecu¬ 
liar  to  ffirubberies,  but  which  might  eafily  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  wildeR  coverts,  and  would  require  no  further 
care. 

Where  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofition  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  defign  is  a  mark  of 
improvement.  A  few  trees  Randing  out  from  a  hedge¬ 
row,  raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  ruRicity  : 
and  Rill  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a  field  ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  clofe  lane  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  fpaces  : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  fpot  (whether  it 
be  a  wood,  a  field  or  a  lane),  if  properly  feleCted,  and 
thofe  only  left  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  effeCt  : 
though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  na¬ 
ture,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldom  feen  together,  and 
never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are  fymp- 
toms  of  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  wood,  fome  difiinguifiung  circum Ranee  be  provided 
for  every  bend  :  or  when,  carried  over  an  open  expo- 
fure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  ;  if  this  be  the 
conduCt  throughout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe 
the  length  of  the  way  :  variety  of  ground  is  alfo  a  cha- 
raCteriRic  of  a  ridings  when  it  feems  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  choice  *,  and  pleafure  being  the  purfuit,  the 
changes  of  the  feene  both  compenfate  and  account  for 
the  circuity. 

But  a  part  undiRinguiffied  from  a  common  road,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contraR 
alone  be  fometimes  agreeable  ;  and  there  are  beauties 
frequent  in  the  high-way,  and  almoR  peculiar  to  it, 
which  maybe  very  acceptable  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane 
is  always  delightful ;  a  paffage  winding  between  thickets 
of  brambles  and  briars,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without  a  little  fpring-wood  rifing  amongR  them,  or  a  cut 
in  a  continued  fweep  through  the  furze  of  a  down  or  the 
fern  of  a  heath,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will  the  cha¬ 
racter  be  abfolutely  loR  in  the  interruption,  it  will  foon 
be  refumed,  and  never  forgotten  •>  when  it  has  been  once 
Rrongly  impreffed,  very  flight  means  will  preferve  the 
idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  way 
when  the  way  is  all  naturally  pleafant,  but  efpecially 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  feveral  fpots,  which 
in  character  are  raifed  above  the  reR  of  the  Country  : 

A  fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden  5  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  difpofition  w'hich 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  it  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  prefervation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
huR)andry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  Reep 
which  commands  a  profpeCl,  alone  diRinguiffies  that 
from  other  points  of  view.  A  building  is  Rill  more  - 

Rrongly 
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Hiding,  ftronglv  chara&eriftic  :  it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  company  $ 
for  though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  range 
of  a  riding,  yet,  as  the  object  of  an  airing,  it  may 
often  be  acceptable.  A  fmall  fpot  which  may  be  kept 
by  the  labour  of  one  man,  inclofed  from  the  fields, 
and  converted  into  a  fhrubbery  or  any  other  fcene  of  a 
garden,  will  fometimes  be  a  pleafant  end  to  a  fhort 
excurfion  from  home  :  nothing  fo  effe&ually  extends 
the  idea  of  a  feat  to  a  difiance  ;  and  not  being  conftant- 
ly  vilited,  it  will  always  retain  the  charms  of  novelty 
2  and  variety. 

Of  a  vil-  When  a  riding  is  carried  along  a  high  road,  a  kind 

’age.  of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there, 
by  planting  on  both  fides  trees  equidifiant  from  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  :  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manfion.  A  village 
therefore  feems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  of  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues  :  other  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  fiill  more  trivial  circum fiances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  fuch  an  effeCl  ;  but  even  without  railing 
this  idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  or 
only  for  its  fingularity,  a  paflage  through  it  may  be  an 
agreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  fame  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  feems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  fite  of 
a  village  5  the  buildings  and  other  circumfiances  mark 
and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  ftrengthen  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
fieep,  and  fome  winding  fteps  of  unhewn  fione  lead  up 
to  the  door  *,  another  in  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little  ap¬ 
purtenances  hanging  above  it.  The  pofition  of  a  few 
trees  will  fometimes  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  *,  a  foot¬ 
bridge  here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
fides  of  a  narrow  dip,  will  add  to  the  character  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conducted  fo  as  greatly 
to  improve  it. 

A  village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground, 
may,  however,  be  beautiful  \  it  is  difiinguiihed  by  its 
elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houfes 
are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in¬ 
troduced  upon  other  occafions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  pielurefque  objeCl.  Even 
the  cottages  may  be  neat  and  fometimes  grouped 
.with  thickets.  If  the  place  be  watered  by  a  ftream, 
the  erodings  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleafing  defigns  ; 
and  if  a  fpring  rife,  or  only  a  well  for  common  ufe  be 
funk  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  over  it 
may  be  contrived  which  fiiall  at  the  fame  time  be  fimple 
and  pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  which  may  not  eafily  he  ren¬ 
dered  agreeable.  A  fmall  alteration  in  a  houfe  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance. 
By  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the  objeCls 
which  have  a  good  effeft  may  be  fliown  to  advantage, 
thofe  which  have  not  maybe  concealed,  and  fuch  as  are 
fimilar  be  difguifed.  And  any  form  which  offends  the 
eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  trees,  or  of  buildings,  may 
fometimes  be  broken  by  the  flighted  circumfiances,  by 
an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a  bench.  Variety  and 
beauty,  in  fuch  a  fubjeCl,  are  rather  the  effe&s  of  atten¬ 
tion  than  expence. 

But  if  the  paflage  through  the  village  cannot  be 
pleafant ;  if  the  buildings  are  all  alike,  or  fiand  in  un- 
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meaning  r6ws  and  fimilar  fituations ;  if  the  place  fur-  Rifling, 
nifbes  no  opportunities  to  contrail;  the  forms  of  dwell-  1 

ings  with  thofe  of  out-houfes  *,  to  introduce  trees  and0ft^c 
thickets  \  to  interpofe  fields  and  meadows  \  to  mix  farms  buildings 
with  cottages  \  and  to  place  the  feveral  objeCh  in  dif  defigned 
ferent  pofitions :  yet  on  the  outfide  even  of  fuch  a  vil-  !or  °kje<fi* 
lage  there  is  certainly  room  for  wood  ;  and  by  that in  a  nciins* 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mafs,  which 
fhall  be  agreeable  when  fkirted  by  a  riding  ;  and  fiill 
more  fo  when  feen  from  a  difiance.  The  feparate  farms 
in  the  fields,  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  managing  thofe  already  on  the  fpot, 
may  be  made  very  intcrefiing  obje&s  •,  or  if  a  new  one 
is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  confulted  in  the  form  of 
the  houfe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  character  not  their  own,  as  the  femblance 
of  a  caftle  or  an  abbey,  may  be  given  to  the  m  ;  they 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  confidcration,  which 
they  cannot  otherwife  be  entitled  to  :  and  obje&s  to 
improve  the  views  are  fo  important  to  a  riding,  that 
buildings  mull  fometimes  be  erc&ed  for  that  purpofe 
only  :  but  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  by  an  aClual  cffeCl 
adorn  or  dignify  the  fcene  $  not  thofe  little  flight  de¬ 
ceptions  which  are  too  well  known  to  fueceed,  and 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail :  for  though  a  fallacy  fome¬ 
times  contributes  to  fupport  a  chara&er,  or  fuggefis 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itfelf  it  may  be  no  im¬ 
provement  of  a  fcene  ;  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of  a 
fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubje&s  of  thefe  frivol 
lous  attempts,  are  fo  infignificant  as  objeCls,  that  whe¬ 
ther  they  arc  real  or  fictitious  is  almofi  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference. 

#  The  fame  means  by  which  the  profpeCts  from  a  Of  a  garden 
riding  are  improved,  may  be  applied  to  thofe  from  in 

a  garden  j  though  they  are  not  effential  to  its  charac-  chara^r^ 
ter,  they  are  important  to  its  beauty*  and  wherever t0  *  ° 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com¬ 
mands  them,  determines  whether  they  fiiall  be  feen 
from  a  riding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belong  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  aflumes  in  fome  degree  the  predominant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former,  and  the  two  charaClers  approach 
very  near  to  each  other  :  but  fiill  each  has  its  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Progrofs  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding ;  and  the 
pleafantnefi  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  principal  confide- 
ration  •,  but  particular  fpots  are  more  attended  to  in  a 
garden  ;  and  to  them  the  communications  ought  to  be 
fubordinate  *,  their  direction  mufi  be  generally  accom¬ 
modated,  their  beauties  fometimes  facrificed,  to  the 
fituation  and  the  chara&er  of  the  feenes  they  lead  to  \ 
an  advantageous  approach  to  thefe  mufi  be  preferred  to 
an  agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ;  and  the  circumfiances 
which  might  otherwife  become  it  are  mifplaced,  if  they 
anticipate  the  openings  :  it  fhould  fometimes  be  con- 
trafied  to  them  }  be  retired  and  dark  if  they  are  fplcn- 
did  or  gay,  and  fimple  if  they  are  richly  adorned.  At 
other  times  it  may  burft  unexpectedly  out  upon  thtm  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  furprife,  which  can  have  its  e fie 61 
only  once  ;  but  the  imprefiions  are  ftronger  bv  being 
fudden  ;  and  the  contrafi  is  enforced  by  the  quickncfs 
of  the  tranfition. 

In  a  riding,  the  feenes  are  only  the  amufeinents  of 
the  way,  through  whicli  it  proceeds  without  flopping  : 
in  a  garden  they  are  principal  ;  and  the  fiibordir.ation 
of  the  walk  raifes  their  importance.  Every  art,  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the 
D  place. 
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r  Riding.  place.  Diftant  profpefls  cannot  be  fo;  and  the  alie- 
nation  does  not  offend  us  ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it  ; 
the  extent  forbids  every  thought^of  a  clofer  connexion*, 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preferved  between  them  apd 
the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  fatisfied.  But 
home-views  fuggeft  other  ideas  ;  they  appear  to  be  with¬ 
in  our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  profpeft, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful  ;  but 
we  with  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them. 
Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a 
difappointment ;  and  when  the  fcenes  begin  beyond  the 
opening,  the  confequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ;  no¬ 
thing  within  it  engages  our  notice  :  it  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri¬ 
ding,  which  is  but  a  paffage,  is  very  difad vantageous 
to  fuch  a  refidence  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  fuch  an 
idea,  the  points  of  view  fhould  be  made  important  ; 
the  obje&s  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without;  the 
reparations  be  removed  or  concealed  ;  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots  which  are 
contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
is.  then  carried  beyond  the  fcenes  which  are  thus  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  ;  and  the  wide  circuit  in  which  they  lie, 
and  the  different  portions  in  which  they  may  be  (hown, 
afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in 
any  garden,  the  fcenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 
5  .  n  clofure. 

Befcription  persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  place  ;  the  park  con- 

e  ers  e  d.  tajns  about  g00  acres  ;  and  the  houfe  Hands  in  the  midft 
of  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 
nothing  there  is  great.  On  the  other  fide,  a  beautiful 
lawn  falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a  deep  vale  which 
(helves  down  the  middle  ;  the  declivities  are  diverfified 
with  clumps  and  with  groves  ;  and  a  number  of  large 
trees  draggle  along  the  bottom.  This  lawn  is  encom- 
paffed  with  wood  ;  and  through  the  wood  are  walks, 
which  open  beyond  it  upomthofe  romantic  fcenes  which 
furround  the  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers- 
field.  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood  : 
the  river  is  of  a  dirty  colour  ;  but  the  fhape  of  its 
courfe  is  very  various,  winding  firfl  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fhoe,  then  proceeding  in  a  large  fweep  to  the  town 
of  Chepftowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The  banks 
are  high  hills  :  in  different  places  fteep,  bulging  out,  or 
hollow  on  the  fides ;  rounded,  flattened,  or  irregular  at 
top  ;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken  by  rocks. 
They  are  fometimes  feen  in  front ;  fometimes  in  per- 
fpe&ive  ;  falling  back  for  the  paffage,  or  doling  behind 
the  bend  of  the  river  ;  appearing  to  meet,  riling  above, 
or  (hooting  out  beyond  one  another.  The  wood  which 
inclofes  the  lawn  crowns  an  extenllve  range  of  thefe 
hills,  which  overlook  all  thofe  on  the  oppolite  fhore, 
with  the  country  which  appears  above  or  between  them ; 
and  winding  themfelves  as  the  river  winds,  their  fides, 
all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  alternately  exhibited  ;  and  the 
point  of  view  in  one  fpot  becomes  an  object  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  is  a  continued 
rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed  upon  a  height.  To  refemble  ruins  is  com- 
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mon  to  rocks ;  but  no  ruin  of  any  lingle  ftruflure  Was 
ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile  ;  it  feems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city  ;  and  other  fmaller  heaps  fcattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex¬ 
tent,  and  ftrengthen  the  fimilitude.  It  Hretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  forelt  of  Dean  ;  the 
face  of  it  is  compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  of  Hone,  but 
not  rugged :  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not  craggy ; 
and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered  with  thick¬ 
et,  Hopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in  one  part  is 
abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  a  different 
hue,  and  in  a  different  dire£lion.  From  the  grotto  it 
feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a  thick  wood,  which  ex¬ 
tends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of  view,  acrofs  the 
valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows,  and  up  the  op- 
pofite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  continues  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  :  from  another  feat 
it  is  feen  by  itfelf  without  even  its  bafe;  it  faces  another, 
with  all  its  appendages  about  it ;  and  fometimes  the 
fight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted  by  trees,  beyond  which* 
at  a  dillance,  its  long  line  continues  on  through  all  the 
openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  obje£l  is  the  caftle  of  Chepftowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  fo  immediately  rivetted  in¬ 
to  it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 
the  river  feems  but  one  precipice  :  the  fame  ivy  which 
overfpreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clufters 
among  the  fragments  of  the  other  ;  many  towers,  much 
of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  are  Hand¬ 
ing.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  mofl  romantic  wooden  bridge, 
very  ancient,  very  grotefque,  at  an  extraordinary  height 
above  the  river,  and  Teeming  to  abut  againfl  the  ruins 
at  one  end,  and  fome  rocky  hills  at  the  other.  The 
caHle  is  fo  near  to  the  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 
circumfiances  in  it  may  be  difeerned  ;  from  other  fpots 
more  difiant  even  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  fhrubbery 
on  the  fide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  difiin<Hly  vifible,  and  al¬ 
ways  beautiful,  whether  it  is  feen  alone,  or  with  the 
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bridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  lefs  of  the 
ricli  meadows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
to  its  jun&ion  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn.  A  long 
fweep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the  fine  rifing 
country  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloucefier,  ge¬ 
nerally  terminate  the  profpeft. 

Moft  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks  ; 
fome  are  intermixed  with  hanging  w’oods,  and  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them," and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  In 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  fucceflion  of  them  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  perfpe&ive,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wrood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  they  Hand  on  the  tops  of  the  higheH  hills  ;  at 
other  times  down  as  lowr  as  the  river  ;  they  are  horoe- 
obje£ls  in  one  fpot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back-ground 
of  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
fcenes  of  Persfield  romantic  ;  the  place  everywhere 
abounds  with  them  ;  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hills ; 
they  hang  on  the  Hceps  ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 

valleys. 


(a)  The  feat  of  Mr  Morris,  near  Chepftowe,  in  Monmouth  (hire*. 
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Hiding,  valleys.  In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rife 
R^ey>  ,  above,  in  another  they  fink  below  the  point  of  view  3 
they  are  feen  fometiraes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they  reeede  ;  and  fometimes  an  opening 
between  two  is  elofed  by  a  third  at  a  diftance  beyond 
them.  A  point,  called  the  Lover's  Leap ,  commands  a 
continued  furfaee  of  the  thiekeft  foliage,  which  over- 
fpreads  a  vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  Below 
the  Chinefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  horfe-fhoe  :  it  is  on  one  fide  inelofed  by  a  femicireular 
hanging  wood 3  the  direct  deeps  of  a  table-hill  fliut  it 
in  on  the  other  3  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval 
between  them :  in  the  midft  of  this  rude  feene  lies  the 
peninfula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  leaf!  in 
length,  and  in  the  higheft  date  of  cultivation  i  near  the 
idhmus  the  ground  rifes  eonfiderably,  and  thence  dc- 
feends  in  a  broken  furfaee,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water’s 
edge  at  the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  in¬ 
to  corn  fields  and  padures  3  they  are  feparated  by  hedge¬ 
rows,  eoppices,  and  thickets  3  open  clumps  and  fingle 
trees  dand  out  in  the  meadows  3  and  houfes  and  other 
buildings,  whieh  belong  to  the  farms,  are  fe&ttered 
amongft  them  :  nature  fo  cultivated,  furrounded  by 
nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a  mod  lovely  landfcape  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points  are 
generally  by  elofc  walks  3  but  the  eovert  ends  near  the 
Chinefe  feat  3  and  a  path  is  afterwards  eondudled  through 
the  upper  park  to  a  rufiic  temple,  whieh  overlooks  on 
one  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  which  have  been 
deferibed,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Monmouthfhire.  To  the  rude  and  magnifieent 
feenes  of  nature  now  fuceeeds  a  pleafant,  fertile,  and 
beautiful  eountry,  divided  into  inelofures,  not  covered 
with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  precipiees,  but 
only  varied  by  eafy  fwells  and  gentle  declivities.  Yet 
the  profpeft  is  not  tame  3  the  hills  in  it  are  high  3  and 
5t  is  bounded  by  a  vad  fweep  of  the  Severn,  whieh  is 
here  vifible  for  many  miles  together,  and  receives  in  its 
courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a  road  leads  to  the  Windeliff,  an 
eminence  mueh  above  the  red,  and  commanding  the 
whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  the  peninfula  lies  jud  below  ;  the  deep  bofom  of 
the  femicireular  hanging  wood  is  full  in  fight  3  over 
part  of  it  the  great  roek  appears  3  all  its  bafe,  all  its 
accompaniments,  are  feen  3  the  eountry  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  hillocks  ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloueeder  rife 
in  the  horizon.  The  Severn  feems  to  be,  as  it  really  is, 
above  Chepdowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide  3  below  the 
town  it  fpreads  almod  to  a  fea  3  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  is  there  the  hither  fhore,  and  between  its  beau¬ 
tiful  hills  appear  at  a  great  didanee  the  mountains  of 
Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  {hire.  In  extent,  in  varie¬ 
ty,  and  grandeur,  few  profpe&s  are  equal  to  this.  It 
comprehends  all  the  noble  feenes  of  Persfield,  eneom- 
pafied  by  fome  of  the  fined  eountry  in  Britain.  See 
Gardening. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  bifhop  of  London,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  defeended  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  eentury, 
at  Wilmor.tfwick  in  Northumberland.  From  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  at  Neweadle  upon  Tyne,  he  was  fent  to 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1518,  where 


he  was  fupported  by  his  unele  Dr  Robert  Ridley,  fel¬ 
low  of  Queen’s  college.  In  1522  he  took  his  fird  de¬ 
gree  in  arts  3  two  years  after,  was  ele&cd  fellow  3  and, 
in  1525,  he  eommeneed  mader  of  arts.  In  1527,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  orders,  he  was  fent  by  his  unele,  for  further 
improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  3  from  thenee 
be  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued  abroad  till  the  year 
1529.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  was  chofen  un- 
der-treafurer  of  the  nniverfity  3  and,  in  1533,  was  deed¬ 
ed  fenior  prodlor.  He  afterwards  proceeded  bachelor 
of  divinity,  and  was  chofen  chaplain  of  the  univerfity, 
orator,  and  magijler  glomcrice .  At  this  time  he  was 
much  admired  as  a  preacher  and  difputant.  He  lod  his 
kind  uncle  in  1536  3  but  was  foon  after  patronifed  by 
Dr  Cranmer,  arehbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him 
his  domedie  ehaplain,  and  prelentcd  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Herne  in  Fad  Kent  3  where,  we  are  told,  he  preaeh- 
ed  the  doftrine  of  the  Reformation.  In  1540,  having 
eommeneed  do&or  of  divinity,  he  was  made  king’s  ehap¬ 
lain  3  and  in  the  fame  year,  was  tickled  mader  of  his 
college  in  Cambridge.  Soon  after,  Ridley  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  ehureh  of  Canterbury  3  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  aecufed  in  the  bifhop’s  court,  at 
the  indigation  of  Bifhop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againd 
the  doflrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  refer¬ 
red  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545,  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Wedminder  abbey  3  in  1547  was 
prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembrokc-hall,  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Soham,  to  the  dioeefe  of  Norwieh  3  and  the  fame 
year  was  confecrated  biihop  of  Roeheder.  In  1550  he 
was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  London  3  in  whieh  year  he 
was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  examining  Bifhop  Gar¬ 
diner,  and  eoneurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  the  year 
1552,  our  prelate  returning  from  Cambridge,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  himfhlf,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Prineefs,  afterwards 
Queen  Mary  3  to  whom,  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  re¬ 
formation,  he  expreffed  himfelf  with  too  mueh  freedom  : 
for  {he  was  feareely  feated  on  the  throne  when  Ridley 
was  doomed  a  victim  to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  16th 
©f  0£lober  1555.  He  wrote,  1.  A  treatife  concerning 
images  in  ehurehes.  2.  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  3.  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences 
between  Bifhop  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,  during 
their  imprifonment.  4.  A  eomparifon  between  the  com¬ 
fortable  do6frine  of  the  Gofpel  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Popifh  religion  3  and  other  W'orks. 

Ridley,  Dr  Glojler ,  was  of  the  fame  family  with 
the  preceding.  He  was  born  at  fea,  in  the  year  1702, 
on  board  the  Gloueefter  Faff  Indiaman,  from  which 
cireumftanee  he  obtained  his  Chriftian  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Winehefter  fchool,  and  afterwards  obtain¬ 
ed  a  fellow fhip  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  paid  his 
court  to  the  mufes  at  an  early  period,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  thofc  folid  and  elegant  acquifitions  which 
afterwards  diftinguifhed  him  fo  eminently  as  a  divine, 
hiftorian,  and  poet.  During  a  vacation  in  1728,  he 
joined  with  four  friends  in  compofing  a  tragedy  eallcd 
u  The  Fruitlefs  Redrefs,”  each  undertaking  an  a6l 
agreeably  to  a  plan  which  they  had  previoufly  eoneert- 
ed.  It  was  offered  to  Mr  Wilkes,  but  never  a£ted,  and 
is  Hill  in  manufeript.  Dr  Ridley  in  his  youth  was  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  theatrical  performances.  The  Re¬ 
drefs,  and  another  called  Jugurtha,  were  exhibited  at 
Midhudt  in  Suffex,  and  the  a&ors  were  chiefly  the  gen- 
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tlemen  who  affifted  him  in  their  compofition.  We  are 
informed  that  he  played  Mark  Anthony,  Jaffier,  Ho¬ 
ratio,  and  Moncfes,  with  very  great  applaufe,  which 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  his  graceful  manner  of 
fpeaking  in  the  pulpit. 

During  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  only  the  fmall 
college  living  of  Weftow  in  Norfolk,  and  that  of  Poplar 
in  Middlefex,  which  was  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
His  college  added  to  thefe  fome  years  after,  the  dona¬ 
tive  of  Romford  in  Effex,  which  left  him  little  or  no 
time  for  what  he  confidered  as  the  necelTary  ftudies  of 
his  profeftion.  Yet  in  this  fituation  he  remained  in  the 
poffeffion  of,  and  fatisfied  with  domellic  felicity,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  intimate  friendlhip  of  feme  who  were  equally 
diftinguilhed  for  worth  and  learning. 

The  eight  fermons  which  he  preached  at  Lady  Moyer’s 
Lefture  in  1740  and  1741,  were  given  to  the  public  in 
1742.  I11  the  year  1756  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Ire¬ 

land  as  firft  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  of  it.  In  the  year  1763  he  publifhed 
the  life  of  Bifhop  Ridley,  in  4to,  by  fubfeription,  from 
the  profits  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  pureliafe  800L 
in  the  public  funds.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  life 
he  loft  both  his  fons,  who  were  young  men  of  confi- 
derable  abilities.  The  elder,  called  James,  was  author 
of  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  fome  other  literary  perform¬ 
ances  3  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  fent  as  a  writer  to 
Madras  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  where  he  fuddenly 
died  of  the  fmallpox.  In  the  year  1765,  Dr  Ridley 
publifhed  his  review  of  Philips’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  3 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  controverfy,  he 
was  prefented,  in  1768,  by  Archbifhop  Seeker  with  a 
rich  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salifbury  3 
the  only  reward  he  received  from  the  great  during  a 
long  and  ufeful  life.  He  was  at  laft  worn  out  with  in¬ 
firmities,  and  died  in  1774,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife 
and  four  daughters.  By  his  elegant  epitaph,  written  by 
Bifhop  Lowth,  we  are  informed  that>the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  for  his  merits*  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.  D,  the  higheft  literary  honour  which  that  learned 
body  has  to  be  flow. 

RIENZI,  Nicholas  Gabrini  de,  one  of  the  moft 
fingular  characters  of  the  14th  century,  W3S  born  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  year.  His 
father,  as  fome  affirm,  was  a  vintner,  but  a  miller  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  and  his  mother  was  a  laundrefs,  yet  they 
found  means  to  give  their  fon  a  liberal  education  3  and 
to  a  fine  natural  underftanding  he  added  uncommon  ap¬ 
plication.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  nations  3  and  had  a  vaft  memory,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  retain  much  of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Livy,  the  two  Senecas,  and  in  particular*  Cte  far’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  which  he  conftantly  perufed.  This  extenfive 
erudition  proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  rife.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  antiquarian,  from  the 
time  he  fpent  among  the  inferiptions  which  are  to  be 
found  at  Rome,  and  thefe  infpired  him  with  exalted 
ideas  of  the  liberty,  the  grandeur,  and  juftice  of  the  old 
Romans.  He  even  perfuaded  himfelf,  and  found  means 
to  perfuadc  others,  that  he  fhould  one  day  be  the  reftorer 
of  the  Roman  republic.  The  credulity  of  the  people 
was  powerfully  encouraged  and  (Lengthened  by  his  ad¬ 
vantageous  ftature,  by  the  attra&ions  of  his  countenance, 
and  by  that  air  of  confcquence  which  he  could  afliime 
at  pleafure.  The  joint  energy  of  all  thefe  prepoffeffmg 


qualities  made  a  deep  and  almoft  indelible  impre/Tion  R 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Nor  was  his  fame  merely  confined  to  the  vulgar,  for 
he  even  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  good  opinion  of 
many  diftinguilhed  perfonages  belonging  to  the  admi- 
niftration.  The  Romans  chofe  him  one  of  their  deputies 
to  Pope  Clement  VI.  then  at  Avignon,  the  puipoit  of 
whofe  million  was  to  perfuade  his  holinefs,  that  bis  ab- 
fence  from  the  capital  was  inimical  to  its  intereft.  His 
commanding  eloquence  and  gay  converfation  charmed: 
the  court  of  Avignon,  from  which  Rienzi  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  tell  the  Pope,  that  the  great  men  of  Rome  were 
public  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  and  profligates,  by. 
whofe  example  the  moft  horrid  crimes  w’ere  famftioned. 
This  ill-timed  freedom  of  fpeech  made  Cardinal  Colon  - 
na  his  enemy,  though  the  friend  of  genuine  merit,  bc- 
caufc  he  thought  that  fome  of  his  family  were  abufed 
by  fuch  a  thundering  philippic,  in  confequencc  of  which 
Rienzi  was  difgraced,  and  fell  into  extreme  mifery,  vexa, 
tion,  and  ficknefs,  which,  by  being  united  with  indigence, 
brought  him  to  an  hofpital.  But  as  the  cardinal  was 
compaftionate,  the  offender  was  again  brought  before 
the  Pope,  who  being  informed  that  Rienzi  was  a  good 
man,  and  the  ftrenuous  advocate  of  equity  and  juftice,. 
gave  him  higher  proofs  of  his  efteem  and  confidence 
than  before.  He  was  appointed  apoftolic  notary,  and 
fent  back  to  Rome  loaded  with  the  effedls  of  papal  mu, 
nificence. 

The  functions  of  this  office  he  executed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  become  the  idol  of  the  people,  whofe  af-> 
fe&ions  he  laboured  to  fecure  by  exclaiming  againft  the 
vices  of  the  great,  rendering  them  as  odious  as  poffible, 
for  w  hich  imprudent  liberties  he  was  difmified  from  of¬ 
fice.  In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs  he  endeavoured  to 
kindle  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  zeal 
for  their  ancient  liberties,  difplaying  emblems  of  the  an¬ 
cient  grandeur  and  prefent  decline  of  the  city,  accom¬ 
panied  with  harangues  and  many  expreffive  predictions. 
Such  an  intrepid,  and  at  the  fame  time  extraordinary 
conduft,  made  fome  regard  him  as  a  lunatic,  while 
others  hailed  him  as  their  guardian  and  deliverer.  When 
he  fuppofed  that  the  numbers  attached  to  his  intereft 
were  fufficiently  ftrong,  he  called  them  together,  and 
gave  them  a  difmal  picture  of  the  ftate  of  the  city,  over¬ 
run  with  debaucheries,  wffiich  their  governors  had  no 
capacity  either  to  correct  or  amend.  He  declared  that 
the  Pope  could,  even  at  the  rate  of  fourpence,  raife 
100,000  florins  by  firing,  an  equal  fum  by.  fait,  and  as 
much  more  by  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties,  infinuating 
that  he  did  not  feize  on  the  revenues  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Holinefs. 

This  artful  lie  fo  powerfully  animated  his  hearers, 
that  they  fignified  their  determination  to  fecure  thefe 
treafures  for  whatever  purpofes  might  be  moft  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  that  to  his  will  they  would  cheerfully  devote 
themfelves.  This  refolution  he  caufed  them  confirm  by 
an  oath,  and  it  is  faid  that  he  had  the  addrefs  to  procure 
from  the  Pope’s  vicar  the  fanClion  of  his  authority.  On 
the  2oth  of  May  he  pretended  that  he  did  nothing  but 
in  confcquence  of  the  particular  infpiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  about  nine  o’clock  he  came  out  of  the  church 
with  his  head  bare,  attended  by  the  Pope’s  vicar,  and 
about  100  men  in  armour.  Having  proceeded  direClly 
to  the  capital,  and  declared  from  the  roftrum,  with  even 
more  than  bis  w  onted  boldnefs  and  energy,  that  the  hour 
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Rienzi.  of  their  emancipation  was  at  length  arrived  ;  that  he 

— \ - '  himfelf  was  to  be  their  glorious  deliverer,  and  that  he 

poured  contempt  on  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be 
expofid  in  the  fervice  of  his  Holinefs,  and  for  the  hap¬ 
py  deliveranee  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  the  u  good 
efiabliffiment”  were  next  ordered  to  be  read  ;  and  he 
refted  allured  that  the  Romans  would  refolve  to  obferve 
thefe  laws,  in  confequence  of  which  he  pledged  himfelf 
to  re-efiablith  them  in  a  Ihort  time  in  their  ancient 
grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Plenty  and  fecurity  were  the  bleffings  promifed  by 
the  good  efiabliffiment,  and  the  humbling  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  regarded  as  common  oppreflors.  Such  ideas 
filled  the  people  with  tranfport,  and  they  became  zeal- 
oully  attached  to  the  fanaticifm  of  Rienzi.  The  mul¬ 
titude  declared  him  to  be  fovereign  of  Rome,  to  whom 
they  granted  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  rewards  and 
puniffiments,  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  of  treating 
with  foreign  powers,  and  a  full  and  abfolute  authority 
over  all  the  Roman  territories. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  ambition,  he 
concealed  his  artifice  as  much  as  poffible,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  extremely  averfe  to  accept  of  their  proffered 
honours,  unlefs  they  would  make  choice  of  the  Pope’s 
vicar  to  be  his  copartner,  and  find  means  to  procure  the 
fan£lion  of  the  Pope  himfelf.  His  wifh  to  have  the  vi¬ 
car  (bifhop  of  Orvieto)  as  his  copartner  was  readily 
complied  with,  while  all  the  honours  were  paid  to 
Rienzi,  the  duped  bifhop  enjoying  but  a  mere  nominal 
authority.  Rienzi  was  feated  in  his  triumphal  chariot, 
and  the  people  were  difmilfed,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  expectation.  This  ftrange  election  was  ratified  by 
the  Pope,  although  it  was  impoflible  that  he  could  in¬ 
wardly  approve  of  it ;  and  to  procure  a  title  exclufive 
of  the  prerogative  of  his  Holinefs,  was  the  next  objeCt 
of  Rienzi’s  ambition.  He  fought,  therefore,  and  readily 
obtained  the  title  of  magifirate,  which  was  conferred  on 
him  and  his  coadjutor,  with  the  additional  epithet  of 
deliverers  of  their  country .  The  conduCl  of  Rienzi  im¬ 
mediately  fubfequent  to  this  elevation  juflly  procured 
him  efieem  and  refpecl,  as  well  from  the  Romans  as 
from  neighbouring  Rates  ;  but  as  his  beginning  was 
mean  and  obfeure,  he  foon  became  intoxicated  with  his- 
fudden,  his  extraordinary  elevation,  and  the  incenfed 
nobles  having  confpired  againR  him,  fuccefsfully  drove 
him  from  an  authority  -which  he  had  the  prudence  or 
addrefs  to  retain  not  more  than  fix  months.  At  this 
critical  period  his  life  was  only  preferved  by  flight,  and 
difguifes  to  which  he  had  afterwards  recourfe. 

Having  made  an  ineffeClual  effort  at  Rome  to  regain 
his  authority,  he  went  afterwards  to  Prague,  to  Charles 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  confequence  of  which  rafli  Rep 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  at  Avignon,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  for  three  years.  When  he  procured  his  enlarge¬ 
ment,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  who  fucceeded  Clement,  well 
knew  that  many  of  the  Romans  were  Rill  attached  to 
Rienzi,  and  therefore  he  made  choice  of  him  as  a  fit  ob-. 
jeCI  for  afiifiing  him  in  his  defign  of  humbling  the  other 
petty  tyrants  of  Italy.  In  fhort,  he  was  fet  at  liberty, 
and  appointed  governor  and  fenator  of  Rome.  It  was 
hoped  that  his  chaRifement  would  teach  him  more  mo¬ 
deration  in  future,  and  that  gratitude  would  induce  him. 
to  prefer ve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  holy  fee  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  met  with  confider- 
able  oppofidon  in  affuming  his  new  authority,  but  cun¬ 


ning  and  refolution  enabled  him  to  overcome  it.  But 
gratifying  his  paffions,  which  were  violent  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  difgracing  his  office  and  chara&er  by  a£ls  of  v 
cruelty;  he  was  murdered  on  the  8th  of  O&ober  1354. 

Thus  died  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one  of  the  moR  extraordi¬ 
nary  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  who, 
having  formed  a  confpiracy  big  with  extravagance,  and 
carried  it  into  execution  nearly  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  with  Rich  remarkable  fuccefs  as  to  become  fove¬ 
reign  of  Rome  ;  having  bleffed  the  Romans  with  plen¬ 
ty,  liberty,  andjuRice;  having  afforded  protection  to 
fome  princes,  and  proved  a  terror  to  others ;  having  be¬ 
come  the  arbiter  of  crowned  head^,  eRabliffitd  the  an¬ 
cient  majeRy  and  power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  fill¬ 
ed  all  Europe  with  his  fame  ;  finally,  having  procured 
their  fanCtion  whofe  authority  he  had  ufurped  in  oppo- 
fition  to  their  intereRs  ;  he  fell  at  laR  a  facrifice  to  the 
nobles  whofe  ruin  he  had  vowed,  and  to  thofevaR  projeCts, 
the  execution  of  which  was  only  prevented  by  his  death. 

RIFLE,  in  Gunnery .  See  Gunnery,  N°  36,  etfeq. 

RIGA,  a  large,  Rrong,  populous,  and  rich  town  of 
the  Ruffian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is  a  large 
trading  place,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  fortrefs  ;  the 
trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  fkins,  leather,  and  naval  Rores. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  171c,  after  they  had 
blocked  it  up  a  long  while,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
were  affiiCled  with  the  plague.  The  caRle  is  fquare,  and 
defended  by  four  towers  and  fix  bafiions ;  befides  which, 
it  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The  ProteRants  have  Rill  a  hand- 
fame  college  here.  The  population  is  computed  at 
27,000.  It  is  feated  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwi- 
na,  E.  Long.  24.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  O. 

RIG  ADOON,  a  gay  and  briflv  dance,  borrowed  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Provence  in  France,  and  performed  in  fi¬ 
gure  by  a  man  and  woman. 

RIGGING  of  a  SHIP ,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  fupport  the  mafis,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  fufiain  the 
mafis,  remain  ufually  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  called 
funding  figging ;  fucli  are  the  Rirouds,  Rays,  and  back-. 
Rays.  The  latter,  whofe  office  is  to  manage  the  fails, 
by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pulleys,  R- 
tuated  in  different  parts  of  the  mafis,  \ards,  llirouds, 
&c.  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of  running- 
rigging;  fucli  are  the,  braces,  (beets,  baliards,  clue -lines,, 
brails,  &.c. 

In  rigging  a  mafi,  the  firR  thing  ufually  fixed  upoa 
its  head  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  grometf 
or  collar ,  w  hich  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of  the. 
hounds.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  fhrouds. 
from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  trcflle-trees,  or 
(boulders  of  the  mafi  ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  tw*o 
pendants,  from  whofe  lower  ends  the  main  or  fore  tackles 
are  fufpended  ;  and  next,  the  fhrouds  of  the  fiarboard 
and  larboard  fide,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The  whole  is 
covered  by  the  Rays,  which  are  the.largefi  ropes  of  the 
rigging. — When  a  yard  is  to  be  rigged,  a  gromet  is  alfo 
driven  firR  on  each  of  its  extremities;  next  to  this  are, 
fitted  on  the  horfes,  the  braces,  and  lafily  the  lifts  or, 
top-fail  fiieet-blocks. 

The  principal  obje&s  to  be  confidered  in  rigging  a 
fliip,  appear  to  be  firength,  convenience,  and  fimplicity  : 
or,  the  properties  of  affording  fufficient  fecurity  to  the 
mafis,  yards,  and  fails ;  of  arranging  the  whole  machi-. 
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nery  In  the  molt  advantageous  manner,  to  fuftain  the 
maits,^  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the  fails  ;  and 
of  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rejecting  whatever  is  fuper- 
fluous  or  unnecelTary.  The  perfection  of  this  art,  then, 
confifts  in  retaining  all  thofe  qualities,  and  in  preferving 
a  judicious  medium  between  them.  See  Ship-Building. 

RIGHT,  in  Geometry,  fugmftes  the  fame  with  draight  j 
thus,  a  flraight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  i.  Together  with  Rcve- 
rend,  upon  all  bifhops.  2.  Together  with  Honourable, 
upon  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons.  3.  By  courtefy,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Honourable,  upon  the  fons  of  dukes,  marquifes, 
and  the  elded  fons  of  earls.  4.  Together  with  Honour¬ 
able,  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  5  but  to 
no  other  commoner  excepting  thofe  who  are  members  of 
his  majefty’s  moil  honourable  privy-eouncil  j  and  the 
three  lord  mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  and 
the  lord  pro  veil  of  Edinburgh,  during  their  office.  See 
Honourable  and  Provost. 

Hereditary  RIGHT.  See  HEREDITARY. 

Right  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
Englifh  language,  is  ufed  fometimes  as  an  adjeClive  and 
fometimes  as  a  lubdantive.  As  an  adjective  it  is  nearly 
of  the  iame  import  with  fit,fuitable ,  becoming,  proper  ; 
and  whilff  it  expreffes  a  quality,  it  indicates  a  relation  *. 
Thus,  when  we  fay  that  an  aCtion  is  right,  wre  mull  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  aCtion,  but  if  we  fpeak  in¬ 
telligibly,  muil  alfo  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  performed  '>  for  an  a£lion  may  be  right 
with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  wrong  with  ano¬ 
ther.  The  conduct  of  that  general  would  be  right, 
whe,  to  fave  an  army  that  could  not  be  otherwife  faved, 
lhould  place  a  fmall  detachment  in  a  Ration  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitably  cut  off ;  but  his 
conduCl  would  be  very  wrong  were  he  to  throw  away 
the  life  of  a  fingle  individual  for  any  purpofe,  however 
important,  which  he  knew  how  to  accomplidi  without 
fueh  a  facrifice. 

Many  philofophers  have  talked  of  actions  being  right 
and  wrong  in  the  abffraCt  without  regard  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  confequences  \  and  converting  the  word  into  a  fub- 
dantive,  they  have  fancied  an  eternal  rule  of  right ,  by 
which  the  morality  of  human  conduCl  is  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  cafe  to  be  tried.  But  in  thefe  phrafes  we  can  dif- 
cover  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  muff  be  fo  on fome 
account  or  other ;  and  whatever  is  Jit,  muff  be  fit  for  fomc 
purpofe .  When  he  who  reds  the  foundation  of  virtue  on 
the  moral fenfe,  fpeaks  of  an  aCtion  being  right ,  he  muft 
mean  that  it  is  fuch  as,  through  the  medium  of  that 
fenfe,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation  of  mankind. 
When  he  who  reds  moral  obligation  on  the  will  of  God, 
fpeaks  of  fome  aCtions  as  right  and  of  others  as  wrong, 
lie  muR  mean  that  the  former  are  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
vine  will,  however  made  known  to  men,  and  the  latter 
difagreeable  to  it ,  and  the  man  who  deduces  the  laws 
of  virtue  from  what  he  calls  the  ftnefs  of  things,  mud 
have  fome  end  in  view,  for  which  things  are  fit,  and 
denominate  actions  right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  counteract  that  end. 

But  the  word  right,  ufed  as  a  fubdantive,  has  in  com¬ 
mon  as  well  as  in  philofophical  language  a  fignification 
"which  at  fird  view  appears  to  be  very  different  from  this. 
It  denotes  a  juft  claim  or  an  honeft  pojfcjjion.  Thus  we  fay,  • 
3  father  has  a  right  to  reverence  from  his  children,  a 
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hufband  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  a  king  Right, 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjeCts.  But  if  we  trace  thefe 
rights  to  their  fource,  we  (hall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
ef  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  are  called  rights  only 
becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in¬ 
dindive  didates  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parents,  that  wives  love  their  hufbands, 
and  that  fubjeds  pay  allegiance  to  their  fovereign.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  (hall  put  to  himfelf 
fuch  quedions  as  thefe  :  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to 
reverence  from  their  children,  hufbands  to  the  love  of 
their  wives,  and  fovercigns  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
fubjeds  ?”  As  thefe  quedions  contain  in  them  nothing 
abfurd,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precife  anfwer  \  but  it  is  impoffible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  anfwer  which  fhall  have  any  meaning,  and  not 
imply  that  right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  or,  in 
other  "words,  that  wherever  there  is  a  right  in  one perfon, 
there  is  a  correfponding  obligation  upon  others .  Thus 
to  the  qnedion,  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  reverence 
from  their  children  ?”  it  may  be  anfwered,  “  becaufe, 
under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  children’s 
being,  and  proteded  them  from  danger,  and  furnifiied 
them  with  neceffaries,  when  they  were  in  a  date  fo 
helplefs  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  themfelves.” 

This  anfwer  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  there 
is  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  is  the 
fource  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  fenfe,  or  the  fitnefs  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  affertion  of  a  late  writer, 

“  that  man  has  no  rights.”  The  arguments  by  which  Goodwin's 
this  apparent  paradox  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  in-  Political 
genious  and  plaufible  5  they  are  abfolutely  conclufive.  J2ihice* 
But  then  our  philofopher,  who  never  choofes  to  travel 
in  the  beaten  traek,  takes  the  word  right  in  a  fenfe  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  by  all 
other  men,  and  confiders  it  as  equivalent  to  diferetionary  2 
power .  “  By  the  word  right  (fays  he)  is  underftood  a  Rights  or 

full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thing  or  man, 
omitting  it,  without  the  perfon’s  becoming  liable  to  ani- 
madverfion  or  cenfure  from  another  \  that  is,  in  other 
words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
or  guilt.”  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word  he  affirms,  and 
affirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  diferetionary 
power  whatever,  except  in  things  of  fuch  total  indiffer¬ 
ence  as,  whether  “  he  fhall  fit  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  fide  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beef  to-day  or  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

A  propofition  fo  evidently  true  as  this  dood  not  in 
need  of  argument  to  fupport  it j  but  as  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expreffed,  and  afford  a  complete  confutation 
of  fome  popular  errors  fanCtioncd  by  the  refpeCtable 
phrafe  rights  of  man,  we  diall  give  our  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dudying  them  in  his  own  words. 

u  Political  fociety  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  juffice.  It  is  impoffible  for  intelleaual 
beings  to  be  brought  into  coalition  and  intercourfe 
without  a  certain  mode  of  conduCt,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  connexion,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  parties  concerned.  Men  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  affociated  if  they  had  not  imagined  that,  in 
confequence  of  that  affociation,  they  would  mutually 
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flight,  conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happinefs  of  each  other. 
This  is  the  real  purpofe,  the  genuine  bafis,  of  their  in- 
tercourfe;  and,  as  far  as  this  purpofe  is  anfwercd,  fo 
far  does  fociety  anfwer  the  end  of  its  inflitution.  There 
is  only  one  poftuiate  more  that  is  neeeffary  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclufivc  mode  of  reafoning  upon  this  fubjed. 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right ,  there  can  neither 
be  oppofite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hoftile  to  each 
other.  The  rights  of  one  man  cannot  clafti  with  or  be 
deflrudive  of  the  rights  of  another  :  for  this,  inftead  of 
rendering  the  fubjed  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
morality,  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain¬ 
ly  underflood  it  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  unintelligible  jargon  and  inconfifteney.  If  one  man 
have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  him  a  flave  \  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  infiid 
chaflifement  upon  me,  I  cannot  have  a  right  to  with¬ 
draw  myfelf  from  chaflifement ;  if  my  neighbour  have 
a  right  to  a  fum  of  money  in  my  pofTeflion,  I  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
lefs  incontrovertible,  that  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  preferibes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

44  It  is  commonly  faid,  4  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  difpofal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profeffion  or  purfuits.’  But  this  can  never  be  confid¬ 
ently  affirmed  till  it  can  be  fhown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
preferibing  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
thefe  refpeds. 

44  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to  a 
careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  fo  incompatible  as 
man  and  rights  fhould  ever  have  been  alfociated  toge- 
ter.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  mufl  be  utterly  ex¬ 
clufive  and  annihilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we  aferibe 
rights  to  man,  we  mufl  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  intelled,  and  capable  of  difeerning  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being  endowed 
with  intelled,  and  capable  of  difeerning  the  differences 
and  tendencies  of  things,  inflantly  becomes  a  moral  be¬ 
ing,  and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to  difeharge:  and 
duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been  fhown,  are  abfo- 
lutely  exclufive  of  each  other. 

44  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  4  that  princes  and  magiflrates  have  no  rights  j 
and  no  pofition  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  fituation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correfpon- 
dent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intruded  to  them  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  exercife  exclufively  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  flrange,  that  perfons  adopting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  did  not  go  a  flep  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  reflridions  were  applicable  to  fubjeds  and  citi- 
^  zens.” 

real  and  This  reafoning  is  unanfwerable  ;  but  it  militates  not 
again fl  the  rights  of  man  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  diferetion- 
ary  power,  but  a  juft  claim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  correfponding  obligation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrafe  be  abfolutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating : 
it  is  authorifed  by  cuflom — the  jus  et  norma  loquendi — 
and  is  univerfally  underflood  except  by  fuch  as  the  dae¬ 
mons  of  faction,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
political  j lift  ice,  have  been  able  to  miflead  by  fophifti- 
4  cal  reafonings. 

various.  Rights ,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
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are  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  natural  ox  adventitious.  Bight. 
alienable  or  unalienable ,  perfeB  or  imp  erf eB,  particular 
ox  general.  See  the  article  Liberty. 

Natural  rights  arc  thofe  which  a  man  has  to  his  life,  ]s^atu^aj 
limbs,  and  liberty  ;  to  the  produce  of  his  perfonal  1%-  rights, 
bour  ;  to  the  ufe,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light, 
and  water,  &c.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
or  juft  claim  to  thefe  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
abfolutely  neeeffary  to  enable  him  to  anfwer  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li¬ 
ving  and  a  rational  being.  This  (hows  undeniably,  that 
the  Author  of  his  nature  defigned  that  he  fhould  have 
the  ufe  of  them,  and  that  the  man  who  fhould  wanton¬ 
ly  deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  ad  ineonfiftently 
with  the  fitnefs  of  things  in  every  fenfe  in  which  that 
phrafe  can  poffibly  be  under  flood. 

Adventitious  rights  are  thofe  which  a  king  has  over  \dventiti- 
his  fubjeds,  a  general  over  his  foldicrs,  a  hufband  to  the0us  rights, 
perfon  and  affedions  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man 
has  to  the  greater  part'of  his  property.  That  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious,  is  univer¬ 
fally  admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con- 
fidered  elfe where  (fee  Property);  and  though  the  hu¬ 
man  conftitution  fhows  fufhciently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  ufe  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclufive  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  vice  verfa ,  muft  be  an  adventitious 
right :  But  the  important  queftion  is,  How  are  adven¬ 
titious  rights  acquired  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  moralift  who  deduces  How  ac- 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  obferves,  thatquirecL 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be¬ 
ing,  who  wills  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures  (fee 
Metaphysics,  N°  312.),  he  mufl  of  courfe  will  every 
thing  which  naturally  tends  to  promote  that  happinefs. 

But  the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  fum  of  human  happi¬ 
nefs  (fee  Society)  ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  civil  fociety  in  general,  or  for 
the  condud  of  particular  focicties  already  eftablifhed, 
muft  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  :  But  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  fubjeds  to  their  fovereign,  the  obedience  of 
foldicrs  to  their  leader,  the  protedion  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  fulfilling  of  contrails,  are  all  abfolutely 
neeeffary  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  :  and  hence  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  hufbands,  and  wives,  &c. 
though  adventitious,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu¬ 
man  appointments,  are  not  lefs  facred  than  natural  rights, 
fince  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  lame 
fource.  The  fame  conclufion  may  eafily  be  drawn  by 
the  philofopher,  who  refts  moral  obligation  on  the  fit¬ 
nefs  of  things  or  on  a  moral  fenfe  ;  only  it  muft  in  each 
of  thefe  cafes  partake  of  the  inftability  of  its  founda¬ 
tion. 

To  the  facrednefs  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-  objections  t 
thor  already  quoted  has  lately  urged  fomc  declamatory  t0  fame  ci 
objedions.  “It  is  abfurd  (fays  he)  to  exped,  that  thefe 
the  inclinations  and  wifhes  of  two  human  beings  fhould  ri£hts* 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.  To  oblige 
them  to  ad  and  to  live  together,  is  to  fubjed  them  to 
fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappinefs.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  fo  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  ftandard  of  abfolutc  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  fuppofition  that  I  muft  have  a  companion 
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for  life,  is  the  refult  of  a  complication  of  vices.  It  Is 
the  di&ate  of  cowardiee.  and  not  of  fortitude.  It  flows 
from  the  defire  of  being  loved  and  efteemed  for  fome- 
-thing  that  is  not  defert. 

44  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  is  pra&ifed  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is, 
for  a  though tlefs  and  romantie  youth  of  each  fex  to 
come  together,  to  fee  eaeh  other  for  a  few  times,  and 
under  cireumftances  full  of  delufion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  ?  In  almoft  every  inflance  they  find  them- 
felves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  bell 
of  an  irretrievable  miftake.  They  are  prefented  with 
the  ftronged  imaginable  temptation  to  beeome  the  dupes 
of  falfehood.  They  are  led  to  coneeive  it  their  wifeft 
policy  to  fluit  their  eyes  upon  realities  *,  happy  if  by  any 
perverfion  of  intellect  they  ean  perfuade  themfelves  that 
they  were  right  in  their  firft  crude  opinion  of  their  com¬ 
panion. 

44  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by 
rpofitive  inftitution  to  follow  the  dilates  of  their  own 
mind,  prejudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I 
feek  to  engrofs  one  woman  to  nvyfelf,  and  to  prohibit 
my  neighbour  from  proving  his  fuperior  defert  and  reap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  mod  odious  of 
all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  wateh 
with  perpetual  jealoufy  ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de¬ 
fires  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as 
the  other  is  excited  to  traverfe  his  proje&s  and  frudrate 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  date  of  fociety  continues, 
philanthropy  will  be  eroded  and  cheeked  in  a  thoufand 
ways,  and  the  dill  augmenting  dream  of  abufe  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow. 

44  The  abolition  of  marriage  will  be  attended  with 
no  evils.  The  intereourfe  of  the  fexes  will  fall  under 
the  fame  fyflem  as  any  other  fpecies  of  frienddiip.  Ex- 
clufively  of  all  groundlefs  and  obflinate  attachments,  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without 
finding  one  man  of  a  worth  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving.  To 
this  man  I  (hall  feel  a  kindnels  in  exadd  proportion  to 
my  apprehenfion  of  his  worth.  The  cafe  will  be  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  refpedd  to  the  female  fex  ;  I  (hall 
afliduoudy  cultivate  the  intereourfe  of  that  woman  whofe 
accompli ihments  diall  drike  me  in  the  mod  powerful 
manner.  4  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel 
for  her  the  fame  preference  that  I  do/’  This  will 
create  no  difficulty.  We  may  all  enjoy  her  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  we  fhall  all  be  wrife  enough  to  confider  the 
fenfual  intereourfe  as  a  very  trivial  obje<d.  This,  like 
every  other  affair  in  which  twro  perfons  are  concerned, 
mud  be  regulated  in  each  fucceflive  indanee  by  the  un¬ 
forced  confent  of  either  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  depravity  of  our  prefent  habits,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  fuppofe  the  fenfual  intereourfe  any  wife  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  pured  affe&ion. 
Reafonable  men  now  eat  and  drink,  not  from  the  love 
of  pleafure,  but  becaufe  eating  and  drinking  are  effen- 
tial  to  our  healthful  exidence.  Reafonable  men  then 
will  propagate  their  fpecies,  not  becaufe  a  certain  fenfi- 
ble  pleafure  is  annexed  to  this  a&ion,  but  becaufe  it  is 
right  the  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated  \  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  exercife  this  fun&ion  will  be  regulated 
by  the  didates  of  reafon  and  duty.’’ 

It  is  right  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator, 


that  the  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated,  and  reafonable 
men  in  his  Utopian  commonwealth  would  be  ineited  by 
reafon  and  duty  to  propagate  them  :  but  the  way  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  feldom  at  one  with 
fpeculative  reformation,  has  already  demondrated,  not 
to  confid  in  the  promifeuous  intereourfe  of  feveral  men 
with  one  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of 
the  two  fexes  to  each  other.  Common  proditutes  among 
us  feldom  prove  with  child  ;  and  the  foeiety  of  Arreoys 
in  Otaheite,  who  have  completely  diveded  themfelves 
of  what  our  author  calls  prejudice ,  and  are  by  no  means 
guilty  of  his  mojl  odious  of  a l l monopolies,  are  for  the  mod: 
part  childlefs  (fee  Otaheite).  He  feems  to  think  that 
a  date  of  equal  property  would  nccelfarily  dedroy  our 
relifli  for  luxury,  decreafe  our  inordinate  appetites  of 
every  kind,  and  lead  us  univerfally  to  prefer  the  pleafures 
of  intelled!  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe.  But  here  again 
experience  is  againd  him.  The  Arreoys ,  who  have  a 
property  in  their  women  perfectly  equal,  are  the  moil 
luxurious  and  fenfual  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
fenfual  indeed  to  a  degree  of  whieh  the  mod  libidinous 
European  ean  hardly  form  a  conception. 

Bv  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  progagate  the  fpeeies, 
our  author  mud  neceffarily  grant  that  every  thing  is  right 
which  is  requifite  to  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty,  and  the 
contrary  wrong.  If  fo,  promifeuous  coneubinage  is 
wrong,  finee  we  have  feen,  that  by  a  law  of  nature  it 
is  incompatible  with  the  duty  ;  whenee  it  follows  on 
his  own  principles,  that  the  fcxual  union  by  pairs  mud 
be  right.  The  only  quedion  therefore  to  bedeeided  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  opponents  is,  44  Whether  Oiould  that 
union  be  temporary  or  permanent  And  we  think  the 
following  obfervations  by  Mr  Paley  fufficient  to  decide 
it  to  the  convi&ion  of  every  perfon  not  blinded  by  the 
rage  of  innovation. 

44  A  lawgiver,  whofe  eounfels  weredirefled  by  view's 
of  general  utility, and  obdrutded  by  no  local  impediments, 
W'ould  make  the  marriage  contract  indiffoluhle  during  the 
joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for  the  fake  of  the  following  ad¬ 
vantages  :  Such  an  union  tends  to  preferve  peaee  and  con¬ 
cord  between  married  perfons,  by  perpetuating  their  com¬ 
mon  intered,  and  by  inducing  a  neceffity  of  mutual  com¬ 
pliance.  An  earlier  termination  of  it  would  produce  a 
fe  pa  rate  intered.  The  wife  would  naturally  look  forward 
to  the  diflolution  of  the  partnerfliip,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  to  herfelf  a  fund  againd  the  time  when  (he  was  no 
longer  to  have  accefs  to  the  fame  refourees.  This  would 
beget  peculation  on  one  fide,  and  midrud  on  the  other  j 
evils  whieh  at  prefent  very  little  didurb  the  confidence 
of  married  life.  The  feeond  effe6l  of  making  the  union 
determinable  only  by  death,  is  not  ltfs  beneficial.  It 
neeeffarily  happens,  that  advCrfe  tempers,  habits,  and 
tades,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In  which  cafe,  eaeh 
party  mud  take  pains  to  give  up  w  hat  offends,  and  prac¬ 
tice  what  may  gratify,  the  other.  A  man  and  woman 
in  love  with  each  other  do  this  infenfibly  :  but  love  is 
neither  general  nor  durable  •,  and  where  that  is  wanting, 
no  leffons  of  duty,  no  delieacyof  fentime  nt,  will  go  half 
fo  far  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind 
as  this  one  intelligible  reflexion,  that  they  mud  each 
make  the  bed  of  their  bargain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  mud; 
either  both  be  miferable  or  both  Ihare  in  the  fame  hap- 
pinefs,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  pleafure  of  the  other.  Thefe  compliances,  though 
at  fird  extorted  by  neceffity,  become  in  time  eafy  and 
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Mutual ;  and  though  led  endearing  than  affidmtics  which 
take  their  rife  from  affe&ion,  generally  procure  to  the 
married  pair  a  repofe  and  fatisfaSion  fuffieient  for  their 
happinefs.” 

So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious  writer 
reafon  concerning  the  effe&s  of  a  permanent  union  on  the 
tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Indead  of  fubjefting  them 
to  fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappinefs,  it  lays  them,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  curbing  their  unruly  paffions,  and  acquiring 
habits  of  gentlenefs,  forbearance,  and  peace.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  both  believing  the  children  propaga¬ 
ted  during  their  marriage  to  be  their  own,  (a  belief  unat¬ 
tainable  by  the  father  in  a  date  of  promifeuous  concubi¬ 
nage),  they  come  by  a  natural  procefsof  the  human  paf¬ 
fions  (fee  Passion)  to  love  each  other  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  their  offspring.  But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to 
acquire  a  fpirit  fird  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
eafy  to  be  intreated,  it  muff  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  a  branch  of  the  fitnefs  of  things,  that  the  fex- 
ual  union  laft  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties  •  and 
therefore  the  exclusive  right  of  marriage,  though  ad¬ 
ventitious,  muff  be  equally  facred  with  thofe  which  are 
natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  dsgreffion,  into  which  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjefl  led  us,  rights,  befides  being  na¬ 
tural  or  adventitious,  are  likewife  alienable  or  unaliena¬ 
ble,  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of  a 
'civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights. 
In  a  date  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  fuperior  on  earth,  and 
each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  property 
by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put  in  his  power.  In 
civil  fociety,  however,  thefe  rights  are  all  transferred  to 
the  laws  and  the  magidrate,  except  in  cafes  of  fuch  ex¬ 
treme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  legal  interpofition. 
This  {ingle  confideration  is  fuffieient  to  (how,  that  the 
right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable  ;  though,  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  men’s  zeal  for  it,  and  in  the  language  of  fome 
political  remondrances,  it  has  often  been  pronounced  to 
be  an  unalienable  right.  “  The  true  reafon  (fays  Mr 
Paley)  why  mankind  hold  in  detedation  the  memory  of 
thofe  who  have  fold  their  liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that, 
together  with  their  own,  they  fold  commonly  or  endan¬ 
gered  the  liberty  of  others  ^  of  which  they  had  certainly 
no  right  to  difpofe.”  The  rights  of  a  prince  over  his 
people,  and  of  a  hufband  over  his  wife,  are  generally  and 
naturally  unalienable. 

Another  divifion  of  rights  is  into  thofe  which  are  per¬ 
fect  and  thofe  which  are  imperfeft.  Perfect  rights  are 
fuch  as  may  be  preeifely  afeertained  and  afferted  by 
force  or  in  civil  fociety  by  the  courfe  of  law.  To  imper¬ 
fect  rights  neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.  A  man’s 
tights  to  his  life,  perfon,  and  property,  are  all  perfeCt  \ 
for  if  any  of  thefe  be  attacked,  he  may  repel  the  attack 
by  indant  violence,  punifli  the  aggreffor  by  the  courfe 
of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  injury  to  make  redi- 
tution  or  fatisfaCtion.  A  woman’s  right  to  her  lion  our 
Is  likewife  perfect*,  for  if  fhe  cannot  otherwise  efcape, 
die  may  kill  the  ravidier.  Every  poor  man  has  undoubted 
right  to  relief  from  the  rich  :  but  his  right  is  imperfect, 
for  if  the  relief  be  not  voluntarily  given,  he  cannot  Com¬ 
pel  it  either  by  law  or  by  violence.  There  is  no  duty 
upon  which  the  Chridian  religion  puts  a  greater  value 
than  alms-giving ;  and  every  preacher  of  the  gofpel  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  inculcate  the  praCHce  of  it  upon 
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his  audience  :  bfrt  even  this  right  is  imperfeCl,  for  he  fright, 
cannot  refufe  the  communion  to  a  man  merely  on  ac-  v— — 
count  of  his  illiberality  to  the  poor,  as  he  can  to  another 
for  the  negleft  of  any  duty  comprehended  under  the 
term  judice.  In  elections  or  appointments  to  offices, 
where  the  qualifications  are  preferibed,  the  bed  qualified 
candidate  has  unquedionably  a  right  to  fuccefs  ;  yet  if 
he  be  rejeCled,  he  can  neither  feize  the  office  by  force, 
nor  obtain  redrefs  at  law.  His  right,  therefbre,  is  im¬ 
perfect . 

Here  a  quedion  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  our  confidera¬ 
tion  :  “  How  comes  a  perfon  to  have  a  right  to  a  thing, 
and  yet  have  no  right  to  ufe  the  means  neceffary  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  ?”  The  anfwer  is,  That  in  fuch  cafes  the  objedl 
or  the  cireumdances  of  the  right  arc  fo  indeterminate, 
that  the  permiffion  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is  real 
and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  other  cafes  where 
there  exids  no  right  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  poor  mart 
has  a  right  to  relief,  who  diall  afcertain  the  mode,  fea- 
fon,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  perfon  by  whom  it  (hall 
be  adminidered  ?  Thefe  things  mud  be  afeertained  be¬ 
fore  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by  law  }  but  to 
allow  them  to  be  afeertained  by  the  poor  themfelves, 
would  be  to  expofe  property  to  endlefs  claims.  In  like 
manner,  the  comparative  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
mud  be  afeertained,  before  he  can  enforce  his  right  to 
the  office  *,  but  to  allow  him  to  afcertain  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  himfelf,  would  be  to  make  him  judge  in  his  own 
caufe  between  himfelf  and  his  neighbour.  ^ 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect  on  one  fide,  the  cor- Imperfect 
refponding  obligation  on  the  other  mud  be  iraperfeCt  rights  e- 
likewife.  The  violation  of  it,  however,  is  often  not  left 
criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  a  perfect  t)10fe  which 
obligation.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr  Paley,  that  greater  are  perfad. 
guilt  is  incurred  by  difappointing  a  worthy  candidate  of 
a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  livelihood  depends,  and 
in  which  he  could  eminently  ferve  the  public,  than  by 
filching  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or  picking  a  pocket  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  fame  fentiment  has  been  expreffed 
by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms  by  much  too  drong,  and 
fuch  as  fhow  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  complete  maf- 
terof  his  fubjeft.  u  My  neighbour  (fays  he)  has  judas 
much  right  to  put  art  end  to  my  exidence  with  dagger 
or  poifon,  as  to  deny  me  that  pecuniary  affidance  without 
which  I  mud  darve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  affidance 
without  which  my  intellectual  attainments,  or  my  moral 
exertions,  will  be  materially  injured.  He  has  jud  as 
much  right  to  amufelumfelf  with  burning  my  houfe,  or 
torturing  my  children  upon  the  rack,  as  to  {hut  himfelf 
up  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  his  fellow  men,  and  to  hide 
‘  his  talent  in  a  napkin.' 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  man  who  ffiould  differ 
another  to  darve  for  want  of  that  relief  which  he  knew 
that  he  alone  could  afford  him,  would  be  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  murder  of  the  cruelled  kind  ;  but  there  is  an 
immenfe  difference  between  depriving  fociety  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  with-holding  from  that  member  what 
might  be  rteceffary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  greateft 
poffible  intellectual  attainments.  Newton  might  have 
beenufefuland  happy  though  he  hadnever  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  elements  of  mathematics  \  and  the  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mr  Ferguffon  might  have  been  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  fociety,  though  he  had  never  emerged  from  his 
original  condition  of  a  fhepherd.  The  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  formal  confutation. 
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Had  our  author,  burying  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  fliut  him¬ 
felf  up  feven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  his  fellow 
men  and  political  jujlice ,  he  would  have  deprived  the 
public  of  what  he  doubtlefs  believes  to  be  much  ufeful 
inftruflion  \  but  had  he  at  that  period  amufed  himfelf 
with  burning  his  neighbour’s  houfc,  and  torturing  on 
the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  cut  off, 
for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  future  New¬ 
tons,  and  have  himfelf  been  cut  off  by  the  infulted  laws 
of  his  country.  Now,  without  fuppofing  the  value  of 
ten  Newtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we 
are  warranted  to  fay,  that  however  great  his  merits  may 
be,  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  increafe 
their  fum. 

Rights  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights 
are  fuch  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 
men,  and  not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  mas¬ 
ters,  of  hufbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  in  fociety,  are  particular.  General 
rights  are  thofe  which  belong  to  the  fpecies  collectively. 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  flefh  of  animals  for  food,  though  about 
the  origin  of  this  latter  right  there  has  been  much  diver- 
fity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  place. 
(See  Theology,  Part  I.  fe£L  2d).  If  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  earth  be  included  under  the  general  rights 
of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  who 
leaves  any  confiderable  portion  of  land  wafte  merely  for 
his  own  amufement  :  he  is  leffening  the  common  ftock 
of  provifion  which  Providence  intended  to  diftribute 
among  the  fpecies.  On  this  principle  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  refpe&ing  game,  as 
well  as  fome  ether  monopolies  which  arc  prote&ed  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  moil  countries.  Mr  Paley,  by 
juft  reafoning,  has  eftabli filed  this  conclufion,  “  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclufive  property  which  can 
be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common.”  An  equal  divi- 
fion  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  fome  vifionary  re¬ 
formers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general  rights  of 
mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  it  would  left 
fen  the  common  (lock  of  provifions,  by  laying  every 
man  under  the  neceftity  of  being  his  own  weaver,  tailor, 
fhoemaker,  fmith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  as  ploughman, 
miller,  and  baker.  Among  the  general  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  is  the  right  of  neccjjity  ;  by  which  a  man  may  ufe 
or  deftroy  his  neighbour’s  property  when  it  is  abfolutcly 
neceffary  for  his  own  prefervation.  It  is  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to  fave  the  ihip, 
and  houfes  pulled  down  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  fire. 
In  fuch  cafes,  however,  at  leaft  in  the  laft,  refiitution 
ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power  *,  but  this  re¬ 
futation  will  not  extend  to  the  original  value  of  the 
property  deftroyed,’but  only  to  what  it  was  tvorth  at 
the  time  of  deftroying  it,  which,  confidering  its  danger, 
may  be  very  little. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  means  juftice,  honefty,  vir¬ 
tue,  goodnefs,  and  amongft  Chriftians  is  of  exactly  the 
fame  import  with  holinefs,  without  which,  we  are  told, 
no  man  fiiall  fee  the  Lord.  The  do&rine  of  the  fall, 
and  of  redemption  through  Jcfus  Chrift,  has  oceafioned 
much  deputation,  and  given  rife  to  many  Angular  no¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  The  haughty  philofopher,  diffatift 
fied  with  myfterics,  and  with  the  humiliating  do&rine 
of  atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  religion 


for  himfelf,  which  he  calls  7'ational  Chriflianity ;  and  Righteouf- 

the  enthufiaft,  by  extrafling  doflrines  from  Scripture  nels 

which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  arc  repugnant 

to  its  fpirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance  to  this  pre-  ,  ,  . 

fumption.  The  doflrine  of  imputed  righteoufnefs,  by 

which  the  merit  of  Chrift  is  laid  to  be  imputed  to  us, 

appears  to  be  of  this  number  y  and  though  it  has  been 

held  by  many  good,  and  by  fome  learned  men,  it  is 

certainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  virtue,  as  will  be 

readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  converfed  with  the 

more  ignorant  fort  of  Methodifts  in  England  or  Sece- 

ders  in  Scotland.  That  it  does  not  follow  from  the 

doflrine  of  the  atonement,  and  confequently  that  it  has 

no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elfetvhere.  See 

Theology. 

hill  of  RIGHTS ,  in  Law ,  is  a  declaration  delivered 
by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  13th  February  1688  ;  and  afterwards  enafled 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
fets  forth,  that  King  James  did,  by  the  afliftance  of  di¬ 
vers  evil  counfellor*,  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercifing  a  power  of  dift 
penfing  with  and  fufpending  of  laws  'y  by  levying  money 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative  with¬ 
out  confent  of  parliament  y  by  prosecuting  thofe  who 
petitioned  the  king,  and  difeouraging  petitions  *  by  rai¬ 
ling  and  keeping  a  {landing  army  in  time  of  peace  ;  by 
violating  the  freedom  of  ele&ion  of  members  to  ferve  in 
parliament  *,  by  violent  profecutions  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  ;  and  caufing  partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to 
be  returned  on  trials,  excefiive  bail  to  be  taken,  exceft 
five  fines  to  be  impofed,  and  cruel  punifhments  inflict¬ 
ed  ;  all  which  were  declared  to  be  illegal.  And  the 
declaration  concludes  in  thefe  remarkable  words :  “  And 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  upon,  all  and  lingu¬ 
lar  the  premifes,  as  their  undoubted  lights  and  liberties.” 

And  the  aCl  of  parliament  itfelf  (1  W.  and  M.  flat.  2. 
cap.  2.*)  recognizes  “  all  and  lingular  the  rights  and  li¬ 
berties,  afferted  and  claimed  in  the  faid  declaration,  to 
be  the  true,  ancient,  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom.”  See  Liberty. 

RIGIDITY,  in  Physics,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
nefs.  It  is  oppofed  to  duClility,  malleability,  and  foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  mulical  inftru- 
ment,  confiding  of  feveral  flicks  bound  together,  only 
feparated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  being 
well  ft  ruck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  Hick.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Graflineau  gives  of  this  inftrument. 

Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Englilh  diClion- 
ary,  reprefents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  claricord  ;  poftibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  Hill  fubfifts  in  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  king’s  chapel  at  St  James’s,  and  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  keep  the  organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune  ;  and  not 
knowing  that  fuch  wind  inllruments  as  the  organ  need 
frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and  other 
ftringed  inllruments..  Sir  Henry  Spelman  derives  the 
word  rigoll  from  the  Italian  rigahello ,  a  mufical  inftru¬ 
ment,  anciently  ufed  in  churches  inftead  of  the  organ. 

Walt  her,  in  his  defeription  of  the  regal,  makes  it  to  be 
a  reed-work  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  alfo  wooden 
pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds,  that  the 
name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  its  having  been 
prefented  by  The  inventor  to  fome  king. — From  an  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  the  regal  ufed  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  appears  to  confift  of  pipes  and  keys  on  one 
fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-cheft  on  the  other.  We 
roav  add,  that  Lord  Bacon  (Nat.  Hilt,  eerit.ii.  §  102.) 
diftinguiihes  between  the  regal  and  organ,  in  a  manner 
which  fhows  them  to  be  inltruments  of  the  fame  clafs. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
regal  or  rigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and  not  a  ft  ringed  in- 
ftrument. 

Merfennus  relates,  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  in- 
ftrument,  /es  rega/es  de  hois ,  confiding  of  i  7  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  decreafmg  gradually  in  length,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  fucceflion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diato¬ 
nic  feries,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a  fpi- 
net ;  the  hint  of  which,  lie  fays,  was  taken  from  an  in- 
ftrument,  in  ufc  among  the  Turks,  confiding  of  12 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  lengths,  ftrung  together, 
which  being  fufpended  and  ftruck  with  a  tlick,  having 
a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  mulie.  Hawkins’s  Hilt. 
Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  Medicine ,  a  convulfive  {Ruddering  from 
fevere  cold,  an  ague  fit,  or  other  diforder. 

RIMINI,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town 
of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  an  old  caille,  and  a 
ftrong  tower  *,  as  alfo  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
very  fine  buildings.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  13  59, 
confiding  of  400  biflions,  who  were  all  Arians  except 
23.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long. 
1 2.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

ItIND,  the  fkin  of  any  fruit  that  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Rind  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
or  that  whitifh  foft  fubftance  which  adheres  immediately 
to  the  wood.  See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  filver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  ufually  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  epifcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  apparatus,  and  is  efteemed  a  pledge  of  the  fpiritual 
marriage  between  the  bifhop  and  his  church)  is  of  very 
ancient  {landing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  633,  appoints,  that  a  bifhop  condemned  by  one  coun¬ 
cil,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fecond,  fhall  be 
reftored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  flaff,  &c,  From 
bifhops,  the  cuflom  of  the  ring  has  paffed  to  cardinals, 
who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  fum  pro  jure  annuli  cardi¬ 
nal  litii. 

Ring,  in  Navigation  and  Ajlronomy ,  an  inftrument 
made  ufe  of  for  taking  an  altitude  of  the  fun,  &. c.  It 
U  commonly  of  brafs,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
fufpended  by  a  frnali  fwivel,  at  the  diftance  of  450,  from 
the  point  of  which  there  is  a  perforation,  being  the  een. 
tre  of  a  quadrant  of  900  divided  in  the  inner  concave 
furface.  It  is  to  be  held  up  by  the  fwivel  when  ufed, 
and  turned  round  to  the  fun,  till  his  rays,  falling 
through  the  hole,  form  a  fpot  among  the  degrees,  by 
which  the  required  altitude  is  pointed  out*  This  inftru* 
ment  U  deemed  preferable  to  the  aftrolabe,  becaufe  the 
divi Pious  are  larger  than  on  that  inftrument, 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  Judah  left  his  ring  or 
fignet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxjcvIH.  18,).  When  Pharaoh 
committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Jofeph,  ha 
took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Jofeph 
(Gen.  xli.  42.).  After  the  viftory  that  the  Ifr&clite* 
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obtained  over  the  Midianites,  they  offered  to  the  Lord 
the  lings,  the  bracelet*,  and  the  golden  necklace*,  and 
the  ear-iings,  that  the)  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
(Numb,  xx.xi.  5  ,).  The  Iiraeiitilh  women  wore  rings 
not  only  on  their  fingers,  but  alio  in  their  noftrih  and 
their  ears.  St  James  diftinguiihes  a  man  of  wealth  and 
dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  that  he  wore  on  his  tinge? 
(James  ii.  2.).  At  the  return  of  the  prodigal  fim,  his 
father  orders  him  to  be  drcftVd  in  a  new  iuu  of  clothes, 
and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his  finger  (Luke  xv.  22.). 
When  the  Lord  threatened  King  Jcconiah  with  the  ut- 
moft  cffi.chs  of  his  anger,  he  tell*  him,  that  .hough  he 
wore  the  fignet  or  ring  upon  his  finger,  yet  he  ihould 
be  torn  off  (Jer.  xxii.  24.). 

The  ring  was  ufed  chiefly  to  feal  with  5  and  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  oJ  princes  and  great 
peifons  :  as  tire  king  of  Egypt,  Jofeph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel, 
King  Ahafueru*,  hi*  favourite  Hainan,  Mordccai,  whp 
fucceeded  Hainan  111  his  dignity,  King  Darius  (1  Kings 
xxi.  8.  •,  Eft  her  iii.  10,  &c. )  Dan.  vi.  j  7.).  'I  he  pa¬ 
tents  and  orders  of  the  fe  princes  were  lealtd  with  their 
rings  or  fignet*  )  and  it  was  this  that  Retired  to  them 
their  authority  and  refpecl.  See  the  article  SEAL. 

RtnG-Bghc.  See  FARRIERY  Index. 

RiNG-OufeI>  a  fpecies  of  Turjdus.  See  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index . 

IUO-GRANPE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from 
eaft  to  weft  through  Ncgroland,  and  falls  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  in  11  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
leaf!  proof. 

RIO  de  Janeiro,  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces 
into  which  Brazil,  the  Portuguefe  portion  of  South 
America,  is  divided,  and  by  far  the  rcoft  important,  in 
confequence  of  the  difeovery  and  improvement  of  tlm 
gold  and  diamond  mines  about  300  miles  to  the  north- 
weft,  The  diamond  mines  are  the  exclufive  property  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  gold.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  of  late  begun  to  manufacture  many  nectffary 
articles  for  their  own  confumption.  The  foil  is  luxu¬ 
riant,  producing  fpontaneouflv  rnoft  kinds  of  fruit  j  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  one  continued  foreft  of  tree#? 
of  perpetual  verdure,  which,  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  foil,  are  fo  entangled  with  briars,  thorns,  and  un¬ 
derwood,  as  to  form  a  thicket  abfolutely  impenetrable., 
except  by  fome  narrow  foot-paths,  which  the  inhabitants 
have  made  for  their  own  convenience.  The  woods  are 
extremely  fragrant,  from  the  many  aromatic  trees  and 
fhrube  with  which  they  abound  *,  and  the  fruits  and  ve¬ 
getables  of  every  climate  thrive  here  alrnoft  without  cul¬ 
ture,  and  are  to  be  procured  in  great  abundance,  Tho 
water  is  excellent  *  and  among  the  ordinary  produ&ions 
of  this  riche  ft  province  of  Brazil  may  be  ranked  cotton, 
fugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  wheat,  vice,  pepper,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  tobacco.  Vines  are  hero  met  with  in  great 
perfection,  but  the  grapes  are  not  preffed  for  tho  pur- 
pofb  of  obtaining  wine.  Gold,  filver,  and  precious 
(tones,  are  annually  exported  by  the  Portuguefe,  whofo 
indolence,  efpccially  with  refpcfl  to  inveftigation  and 
refeareh,  has  prevented  them  from  giving  to  the  world 
any  fniUfa&ory  accounts  conce  rning  thofe  remote  regions 
which  are  fubjeft  to  their  authority, 

RlO  de  Janeiro,  or  St  Sehajfian,  an  extenfive  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  foregoing  province  uf  Brazil,  mid  tin* 
fee  of  a  bifhop*  It  has  a  very  extcnftve  and  commodi- 
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Iho  d®  Ja-  0US  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  number  of  forts. 

1  •  ne“0,  The  city  is  built  upon  ground  which  is  rather  low  and 
was  at  one  period  of  a  Lvampy  nature  5  it  is  environed 
by  hills  which  exclude  in  a  great  meafure  the  advantages 
of  frefh  air,  both  from  the  land  and  the  fea,  on  which 
account  the  fummers  are  inimical  to  health,  the  heat  be¬ 
ing  almoft  fuffocating.  The  different  mechanics  carry 
on  their  refpe&ive  branches  in  diftinft  parts  of  the  town, 
particular  trades  having  particular  flreets  affigned  to 
them.  The  viceroy’s  palace  is  ere£led  on  the  fide  of  an 
extenfive  fquare ;  and  there  are  fountains  in  different 
other  fquares,  to  which  an  aqueduft  of  confiderable 
length  conveys  water  over  valleys  by  a  double  row  of 
arches.  On  the  extreme  point  are  a  fort  called  Santa 
Cruz,  built  on  a  prodigious  rock  of  granite,  and  a  Be- 
nedi&ine  convent,  jutting  into  the  harbour,  oppofite  to 
which  is  Serpent  ifland,  where  there  are  houfes  for  ma¬ 
gazines  and  naval  ftores,  together  with  a  dock-yard. 
The  warehoufes  for  the  reception  and  preparation  of 
flaves  from  Africa  for  fale,  are  in  another  part  of  the 
harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Val Longo.  The  city  of 
Rio  Janeiro  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  flreets  of  this 
city  are  in  general  well  paved  and  ftraight.  The  houfes 
in  general  are  two  flories  high,  covered  with  tiles,  and 
have  balconies  of  wood  extending  in  front  of  the  upper 
flories  ;  but  the  befl  of  them  have  that  dull  and  heavy 
appearance  which  mull  neceffarily  be  the  cafe  when  lat¬ 
ticed  windows  fupply  the  want  of  glafs.  The  rocks  in 
its  vicinity  are  granite,  of  a  red,  white,  or  deep  blue 
colour,  the  lafl  being  of  a  compa£l  and  hard  tex¬ 
ture. 

Females  of  rank  and  diflinclion  are  faid  to  have  fine 
dark  eyes,  countenances  full  of  animation,  and  their 
heads  only  ornamented  with  their  treffes,  which  are 
bound  up  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  convents  and  monalleries,  and  labour  is  in  general 
performed  by  flaves,  20,000  of  which  are  faid  to  be  an¬ 
nually  imported.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  city  of  very  confi¬ 
derable  extent,  and  the  population,  including  flaves,  has 
been  eflimated  at  60,000 ;  but  according  to  Dr  Morfe, 
at  no  fewer  than  200,000,  as  we  find  in  his  American 
Gazetteer,  publilhed  in  1798;  yet  it  appears  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  in  fuch  a  city  there  is  neither  inn,  nor  hotel, 
nor  any  fort  of  accommodation  for  the  reception  of 
ft  rangers.  Such  accommodation,  however,  is  fcarcely 
neceffary,  the  weak  and  jealous  government  being  fo  in- 
hofpitable,  as  to  prohibit  flrangers  from  remaining  on 
fhore  after  the  going  down  of  the  fun,  and  from  walk¬ 
ing  the  flreets  during  the  day  without  military  fpies. 

When  Mr  Barrow  vifited  this  place,  he  found  only 
two  book  fellers  (hops  in  it,  after  a  long  fearch,  and 
manv  inquiries;  but  they  contained  nothing  ufeful  or  in- 
terefling  to  a  native  of  Britain.  A  number  of  old  vo¬ 
lumes  on  the  fubjetts  of  alchemy  and  medicine,  many 
more  on  church  hiftory  and  theological  controverfy, 
with  a  few  on  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  houfe  of  Bragan- 
za,  were  all  their  catalogues  contained. 

It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  fometime*  go  in  fmall 
parties  to  the  Public  Garden,  where  they  take  fupper, 
walk,  and  enjoy  themfelves  with  mufic  and  fireworks  to 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
central  point  on  the  coafl  of  the  Brazils,  from  which 
every  other  part  of  it  maybe  at  anytime  overawed. 


Its  regular  force  is  faid  to  confifl  of  two  fquadrons  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  artillery,  fix  regiments  of  in-  n<jjro 
fantry,  two  battalions  of  difeiplined  militia,  and  200  ^-ot> 

difeiplined  free  negroes,  making  a  fum  total  of  more  v —j 

than  10,000  men  ;  but  Mr  Barrow  is  of  opinion  that 
this  eflimate  is  much  exaggerated,  fince  during  his  flay 
in  that  city  he  could  difeover  nothing  to  warrant  fuch  a 
conclufion  ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  Brazils  united  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
10,000  men.  This  place,  which  has  for  a  time  at  leaft 
become  therefidence  of  the  royal  family  and  government 
of  Portugal,  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  additional  import¬ 
ance,  and  may  perhaps  at  fome  future  period  be  the 
feat  of  a  mighty  empire. 

RlO  Janeiro ,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  weftern  moun¬ 
tains  of  Brazil,  and  running  eafl  through  that  country, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  St  Sebaflian. 

RIOM,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome;  featedon  a  hill,  in  fo  agreeable 
a  country,  that  it  is  called  the  garden  of  Auvergne . 

E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  51. 

RIOT,  in  Law.  The  riotous  affembling  of  12  per- 
fons,  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon  proclamation, 
was  firfl  made  high  treafon  by  flatute  3  and  4  Edw.  VI, 
c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  effe£led:  but  that  flatute  was  repealed  by 
flatute  1  Mar.  c.  1.  among  the  other  treafons  created 
fince  the  25  Edw.  III.;  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
fubftance  re-ena£led,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  punifh- 
ment,  by  flatute  1  Mar.  fl.  2.  c.  12.  which  made  the 
fame  offence  a  Angle  felony.  Thefe  ftatutes  fpecified 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  fupprefs;  as,  for  example,  fuch  as  were  fet  on 
foot  with  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain,  other  fpecific  purpofes;  in  which  cafes,  if  the 
perfons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  difperfe, 
and  they  did  not,  it  w'as  By  the  flatute  of  Mary  made 
felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and  alfo  the 
a£f  indemnified  the  peace-officers  and  their  afliftants,  if 
they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to  lupprefs 
fuch  riot.  This  was  thought  a  neceffary  fecurity  in  that 
fanguinary  reign,  when  popery  was  intended  to  be  re~ 
eftablifhed,  which  was  like  to  produce  great  difeon tents: 
but  at  firfl  it  was  made  only  for  a  year,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  continued  for  that  queen’s  life.  And,  by  flatute 
1  Eliz.  c.  16.  when  a  reformation  in  religion  was  to  be 
once  more  attempted,  it  was  revived  and  continued  du¬ 
ring  her  life  alfo;  and  then  expired.  From  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  1.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  once  thought  expedient  to  revive  it  ;  but,  in  the 
firfl  year  of  George  1.  it  was  judged  neceffary,  in  order 
to  fupport  the  execution  of  the  a h.  of  fettlement,  to  re¬ 
new  it,  and  at  one  ftroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with 
large  additions.  For,  whereas  the  former  a£b  exprefsly 
defined  and  fpecified  what  fliould  be  accounted  a  riot, 
the  flatute  1  Geo.  I.  c.5.  enadls,  generally,  that  if  any 
12  perfons  are  unlawfully  affembkd  to  the  diflurbance 
of  the  peace,  and  any  one  juflice  of  the  peace,  fheriff, 
under-fheriff,  or  mayor  of  a  town,  fhall  think  proper  to 
command  them  by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  if  they  con¬ 
temn  his  orders  and  continue  together  for  one  hour  af¬ 
terwards,  fuch  contempt  fhall  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy>  And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  be  by  force  oppofed,  or  the  reader  be  in  any 
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Riot,  manner  wilfully  hindered  from  the  reading  of  it,  fuch 
Kipen.  oppofers  and  hinderers  are  felons  without  benefit  of  eler- 
'  gy  •,  and  all  perfons  to  whom  fuch  proclamation  ought  to 
hcive  been  made ,  and  knowing  of  fuch  hindrance,  and 
not  difperfing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
There  is  the  like  indemnifying  claufe,  in  cafe  any  of  the 
mob  be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  difperfe 
them  ;  being  copied  from  the  a6l  of  Queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  a6l,  if  any  perfon,  fo 
riotoufly  affembled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-houfe,  dwelling- 
houfe,  or  out-houfes,  they  (hall  be  felons  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  affemblies,  muft  have  three 
perfons  at  leaf!  to  conftitute  them.  An  unlawful  affein - 
bly  is,  when  three,  or  more,  do  affemble  themfelves  to¬ 
gether  to  do  an  unlawful  acl,  as  to  pull  down  inclo- 
fures,  to  deftroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  \  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  a 61  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  breaking 
down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or  of 
way,  and  make  fome  advances  towards  it.  A  riot .  is 
where  three  or  more  aflually  do  an  unlawful  a6l  of  vio¬ 
lence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  caufe  or  quar¬ 
rel  ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in 
another’s  park,  chafe,  warren,  or  liberty  >  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  a£t  with  force  and  violence  }  or  even  do 
a  lawful  a6l,  as  removing  a  nuifance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  punilhment  of  unlawful  af¬ 
femblies,  if  to  the  number  of  12,  we  have  juft  now  feen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  circumftances  that  at¬ 
tend  it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is  by 
fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  in 
riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law  *,  to  which  the  pil¬ 
lory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fuper- 
added.  And  by  the  ftatute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  any  two 
juftices,  together  with  the  ftieriff  or  under-fheriff  of  the 
county,  may  come  with  the  pojfe  comitatus ,  if  need  be, 
and  fupprefs  any  fuch  riot,  affembly,  or  rout,  arreft  the 
rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
ftances  of  the  whole  tranfa&ion  ;  which  record  alone 
(hall  be  a  fufticient  conviflion  of  the  offenders.  In  the 
interpretation  of  which  ftatute  it  hath  been  holden,  that 
all  perfons,  noblemen  and  others,  except  women,  cler¬ 
gymen,  perfons  decrepit,  and  infants  under  13,  are 
bound  to  attend  the  juftices  in  fupprefting  a  riot,  upon 
pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment  }  and  that  any  battery, 
wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters,  that  may  happen  in 
fupprefting  the  riot,  is  juftifiable.  So  that  our  ancient 
law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot-a6l,  feems  pretty  well 
to  have  guarded  againft  any  violent  breach  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace  \  efpecially  as  any  riotous  affembly  on  a  public 
or  general  account,  as  to  redrefs  grievances  or  pull  down 
all  inclofures,  and  alfo  refilling  the  king’s  forces  if  fent 
to  keep  the  peace,  may  amount  to  overt  a6ls  of  high 
treafon,  by  levying  war  againft  the  king. 

RIPEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  and  capital  of  a  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  a  good  harbour,  a  eaftle,  two  colleges,  and 
a  public  library.  The  tombs  of  feveral  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a  very 
handfome  ftru6lure.  The  harbour,  which  has  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  profperity  of  this  place,  is  at  a 
fmall  diftauce,  being  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Nipfaa,  in  a  country  which  fupplies  the  beft  beeves  in 
Denmark.  It  is  45  miles  north-weft  of  Slefwick  and 
25  fouth-by-weft  of  Wiburg.  E.  Long.  8.  94.  N.  Lat. 
55-  2  5*  J'he  diocefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tliofe 
of  Wiburg  and  Athuys,  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  and  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  fea. 

RIPENING  of  Grain ,  means  its  arriving  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  firft. 
volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E- 
dinburgh,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in 
this  country  *,  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti¬ 
nued  rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  froft; 
fets  in  }  in  confequence  of  which,  the  farmers  cut  it 
down,  without  thinking  it  can  poftlbly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

“  Summer  1782  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harvefl  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  efpecially  oats,  was  green  even  in  06lober. 
In  the  beginning  of  Oflober  the  cold  was  fo  great,  that, 
in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near  Kinneil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowftounnefs,  ice  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  wTas  apprehended  by  many 
farmers,  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  would  effe6lually 
prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their  corn. 
In  order  to  afeertain  this  point,  Dr  Roebuck  felecled 
feveral  ftalksof  oats,  of  nearly  equal  fulnefs,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cut  thofe  which,  on  the  raoft  attentive  compari- 
fon,  appeared  the  beft,  and  marked  the  others,  but  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  14  days  longer  $  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they,  too,  were  cut,  and  kept  in 
a  dry  room  for  10  days.  The  grains  of  each  parcel 
were  then  weighed  }  when  1 1  of  the  grains  which  had 
been  left  Handing  in  the  field  were  found  to  be  equal  in 
weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which  had  been  cut  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner,  though  even  the  beft  of  the  grains  were 
far  from  being  ripe.  During  that  fortnight  (viz.  from 
October  7th  to  06tober  21ft)  the  average  heat,  according 
to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  was  obferved  every 
day  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  was  a  little  above  43.  Dr  Roebuck  obferves,  that 
this  ripening  and  filling  of  corn  in  fo  low  a  temperature 
fhould  be  the  lefs  furprifing  to  us,  when  we  refleft,  that 
feed-corn  will  vegetate  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat  5  and 
he  draws  an  important  inference  from  his  obfervations, 
viz.  That  farmers  fhould  be  cautious  of  cutting  down 
their  unripe  corn,  on  the  fuppofition  that  in  a  cold  au¬ 
tumn  it  could  fill  no  more.” 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1 792,  under 
the  fignature  of  Agricola ,  when  fpeakingon  this  fubje6l, . 
adds  the  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  “  That 
grain  cut  down  before  it  is  quite  ripe  will  grow  or  fpring 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  preferved.  I  relate  this  from  a  fa6l,  and  alfo  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experien¬ 
ced  farmers  in  this  ifland,  William  Craik  of  Arbigland, 
Efq.  near  Dumfries,  who  was  taught  by  fuch  a  feafon 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  This  being  the  cafe,  every 
wife  economical  farmer  will  preferve  his  ripe  and  plump 
grain  for  bread,  and  fow  the  green  and  feeiningly  fhri- 
velled  grain,  with  a  perfe6l  conviclion  that  the  plants 
proceeding  from  fuch  feed  will  yield  as  ftrong  and  thri¬ 
ving  corn  as  what  grows  from  plump  feed.  By  this 
means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
having  the  corn  moft  produflive  in  flour  for  bread,  and 
his  light  (hrivelled  grain  will  go  much  farther  in  fee<L 
3  than  t 
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than  the  plump  grain  would  do.  I  Taw  the  experiment 
made  on  wheat  which  was  fo  fliri veiled  that  it  was 
thought  fcarcely  worth  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet  pro¬ 
duced  heavy  large  ears.” 

R1  PH  OK  AN  MOUNTAINS,  are  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  in  Ruin  a,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  liver  Oby, 
where  there  arc  faid  to  be  the  finch:  fables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH,  or  Riphat,  fecond  fon  of  Gomer, 
and  grandfon  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  nan  Riphat ).  In 
mo  ft  copies  lie  is  called  Diphath  in  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  i.  6.  na^T  Diphat).  The  refcmblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  *1  Re/h  and  *7  Dalet/i  is  fo  much, 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  tranfiators  of  our  Englifh  verfion  be  it  faid, 
that  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  rellored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Ri- 
phath.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  defendants  of  Riphath.  The 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France  ;  Kufebius  for 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatae  *,  the  Chronicon  Alexan- 
drinnm  for  that  of  the  Garamantm  ;  Jofephus  for  Pa¬ 
phlagonia.  Mela  affures  us,  that  anciently  the  people 
of  this  province  were  called  RiphaUei,  or  Riphaces  • 
and  in  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  Paphlagonia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebeus,  a  people  called  Rhebantes ,  and 
a  canton  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  reafons  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphlagonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Montes 
Riphei  ;  and  this  opinion  feems  the  mod  reafonable  to 
us,  becaufe  the  other  Tons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  north¬ 
ern  countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Euxine 
lea. 

RISIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  from  its  derivation,  what  is  play  fume,  fportive,  or 
jocular.  Ludicrous  therefore  feems  the  genus,  of  which 
rifible  is  a  fpecies,  limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us 
laugh. 

However  cafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular 
object,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  at  all  prafticable,  to  eftabliffi  any  general  cha- 
r after,  by  which  objefts  of  that  kind  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  fingular  cafe  \  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  moft  of 
the  articles  already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more 
eafy,  viewing  a  particular  objeft,  than  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little  :  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objefts  under 
different  daffies  according  to  thefe  qualities,  we  ffiould 
be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate  caufe  increafes  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  diftinguifhing  rifible  objefts  by  a  general  eba 
rafter  :  all  men  are  not  equally  affefted  by  rifible  ob¬ 
jefts,  nor  the  fame  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  fpirits 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will  fearce- 
ly  provoke  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Rifible  objefts, 
however,  are  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits.  No 
objeft  is  rifible  but  what  appears  flight,  little,  or  trivial  $ 
for  we  laugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  our 
own  intereft  or  to  that  of  others,  A  real  diftrefs  raifes 
pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible  ;  but  a  flight  or 
imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  rifible. 
The  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is 
extrem  ly  rifible  •,  fo  is  the  feene  where  Sancho,  in  a 
dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  attaching  himfelf 
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to  the  fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terrible  dif- 
may  till  the  morning,  when  lie  diicovers  hiinlcif  to  be  K 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nole  remarkably  long 
or  thort,  is  rilible  ^  but  to  want  it  altogether,  io  far 
from  provoking  laughter,  raifes  horror  in  the  fpeftator. 
With  refpeft  to  works  both  of  nature  and  art,  none  of 
them  are  rifible  but  what  are  out  ot  rule  ;  lome  remark¬ 
able  deleft  or  excels,  a  very  long  viiage,  for  example, 
or  a  very  fhort  one.  Hence  nothing  juft,  proper,  de¬ 
cent,  beautiful,  proportioned,  or  grand,  is  rilible. 

Even  from  this  flight  fketch  it  w  ill  be  readily  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  the  emotion  railed  by  a  rifible  objedt  is  of  a 
nature  fo  fingular,  as  fcarcely  to  find  place  while  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  any  other  paffion  or  emotion  ;  and  the 
conjecture  is  verified  by  experience  ;  for  we  learce  ever 
find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One  emo¬ 
tion  we  muff  except  ;  and  that  is,  contempt  railed  by 
certain  improprieties  :  every  improper  aft  inlpires  us 
with  fome  degree  of  contempt  for  the  author  ;  and  if  an 
improper  aft  be  at  the  fame  time  rifible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  abfurdities  are  noted 
inftances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
unite  intimately  in  the  mind,  and  produce  externally 
what  is  termed  a  laugh  of  derifon  or  of f corn.  Hence 
objefts  that  caufe  laughter  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  two 
kinds  :  they  are  either  rijib/e  or  ridiculous .  A  rifible 
objeft  is  mirthful  only  \  a  ridiculous  objeft  is  both  mirth¬ 
ful  and  contemptible.  The  firft  railes  an  emotion  of 
laughter  that  is  altogether  pleafant  ;  the  pleafant  emo¬ 
tion  of  laughter  railed  by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the 
painful  emotion  of  contempt  j  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule .  The  pain  a  ridiculous 
objeft  gives  me,  is  refented  and  pumiied  by  a  laugh  of 
derifion.  A  rilible  objeft,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me 
no  pain  :  it  is  altogether  pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of 
titillation,  which  is  expreffed  externally  by  mirthful 
laughter.  See  Ridicule. 

Rifible  objefts  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well  under¬ 
flood,  that  it  is  unnceeffary  to  confume  paper  or  time 
upon  them.  Take  the  few  following  examples  : 

Fa  (fluff*  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement’s  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe-paring.  When  he 
w^as  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radifb, 
with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Second  Fart ,  Henry  IV,  aft  iii.  fc.  5, 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproportion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

Fa  If  off.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack,  put  a  toafl 
in’t.  Have  I  liv’d  to  be  carried  in  a  balket,  like  a  bar- 
row  of  butcher’s  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  !  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick,  I’ll 
have  my  brains  ta’en  out  and  butter’d,  and  give  them 
to  a. dog  for  a  new-year’s  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  reniorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown’d  a  bitch’s  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i’th’lit- 
ter  ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  fize  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  finking  •,  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  fliould  down.  I  had  been  drown’d,  but  that  the 
fhore  was  flielvy  and  (hallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor: 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man  5  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwell’d  ?  I  fliould  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  ofWindfor ,  aft  iii.  fc.  I  C. 

Falfof. 
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Rifible,  Falfiaff.  Nay,  you  (hall  hear,  Matter  Brook,  what 
Rue.  j  ^ave  {'uflfcr’d  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 

v  good.  Being  thus  cramm’d  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of 

Ford’s  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call’d  forth  by  their 
mi  it  refs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  lliouldcrs,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  matter  in  the  door,  who  afk’d 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  bafket.  I 
quak’d  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
fearch’d  it  ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  lhould  be  a  cuc¬ 
kold,  held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  fe- 
quel,  Matter  Brook.  I  fuffer’d  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths  :  firtt,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bcll-ivether  ;  next,  to  be 
compar’d  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  *,  and  then  to  be  ttopt 
in,  like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  (linking  clothes  that 
fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a  man  of 
my  kidney  $  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubje<5l  to  heat 
as  blitter  ;  a  man  of  continual  diflolution  and  thaw  j  it 
was  a  miracle  to  ’fcape  fuftbcation.  And  in  the  height 
of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  ttew’d  in 
greafe,  like  a  Dutch  dilh,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tham  es,  and  cool’d  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge,  like  a 
horfe-ttioe  *,  think  of  that ;  hitting  hot  j  think  of  that, 
Mr  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or,  a&  iii.  fc.  17. 

RITE,  ampng  divines,  denotes  the  particular  man¬ 


ner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice  in  this  or  that  coun-  Rite 
try,  11 

RITORNELLO,  or  Repeat,  in  Mufic,  the  burden  .  Ri>vai' 
of  a  long,  or  the  repetition  of  the  firtt  or  other  verfes  of 
a  fong  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 

RITTERHUSIUS,  Conrad,  a  learned  German 
civilian,  born  at  Brunfwick  in  1560.  He  was  profef- 
for  of  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  publittied  a  variety  of 
works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  \  together  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  was  moreover 
an  excellent  critic  \  his  notes  upon  many  eminent  au¬ 
thors  having  been  inferted  in  the  beft  editions  of  them. 

He  died  in  1613. 

RITUAL,  a  book  dire£ling  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  to  be  obferved  in  performing  divine  fervice  in  a 
particular  church,  diocelc,  or  the  like.  The  ancient 
heathens  had  alfo  their  rituals,  which  contained  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  building  a  city, 
confecrating  a  temple  or  altar,  in  facrificing,  and  dei¬ 
fying,  in  dividing  the  curiae,  tribes,  centuries,  and, 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  feveral  paffages  in  Cato’s  books,  De  re  Rujlica , 
which  may  give  us  fomc  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfons  who 
have  the  fame  pretenfions  ;  and  which  is  properly  applied 
to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  an  antagonitt 
in  any  other  purfuit. 


RIVER, 
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Definition.  T  S  a  current  of  fretti  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or  Chan- 
NEL  from  its  fource  to  the  fea. 

The  terra  is  appropriated  to  a  conjidcrctble  colle&ion 
of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more  Brooks, 
which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united  ttreams  of  fe¬ 
veral  Rivulets,  which  have  collected  the  fupplies  of 
many  Rills  trickling  down  from  numberlefs  fprings, 
and  the  torrents  which  carry  oft' from  the  Hoping  grounds 

2  the  furplus  of  every  (bower. 

Utility  of  Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  furface 
rivers.  0f  this  globe,  ferving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  redundant  in  our  rains  and  fprings,  and  alfo 
as  boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways, 
and  in  many  countries  as  plentiful  florehoufes.  They 
alfo  fertilize  our  foil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields 
the  richeft  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains, 
where  it  would  have  remained  ufelefs  for  want  of  genial 

3  lieat* . 

Origin  of  Being  fuch  interetting  obje&s  of  attention,  every 
their  branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires 

r.ames.  a  fort  0f  perfonal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 

difficult  to  find  the  principle  ;  for  the  name  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  of  the  fource  s,  while 
all  the  contributing  ttreams  are  lofl,  although  their  wa¬ 
ters  form  the  chief  part  of  the  colle&ion.  And  fome- 
times  the  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  preferved  is  fmall- 
er  than  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lofe  their  name 
in  .that  of  the  more  illuftrious  family.  Some  rivers  in¬ 


deed  are  rcfpe&able  even  at  their  birth,  coming  at  once* 
in  force  from  fome  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  ttreams 
which  iflue  in  all  dire&ions  from  the  Baical  lake.  But, 
like  the  fonsof  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  defeent,  and 
(hould  take  their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of  tliefe 
lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  a  few,  fuch  as  the 
Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  Tliefe,  after  having  mixed 
their  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake,  refumc  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  their  name  at  its  outlet. 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  Origin  and 
the  features  of  their  character,  bear  fome  refemblance  progrefs  fi- 
(as  has  been  prettily  obferved  by  Pliny)  to  the  life  ofmilar  to 
man.  The  river  fprings  from  the  earth  j  but'its  origin  ^an 1 2 3 * *  & 
is  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignificant,  and  its 
infancy  is  frivolous  ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow  ;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  flrength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and 
impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  reflraints  which  it  flill 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is 
refllefs  and  fretful  ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  untteady 
in  its  courfe.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  catara£l,  tearing 
up  and  overturning  whatever  oppofes  its  progrefs,  and 
it  (hoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock  \  then  it  becomes 
a  fullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glin.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dafbes 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifehief,  it  quits  all 
that  it  has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the 
valley  ftrewed  with  the  rejefted  watte.  Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad  into  the  world,  jour¬ 
neying’ 
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neying  with  more  prudence  and  difcretion,  through  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  yielding  to  circum fiances,  and  winding 
round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 
It  paffes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  bufy 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  fervices  on  every  fide,  and 
becomes  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  country. 
Now  increaled  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced  in 
its  courfc  of  exiftence,  it  becomes  grave  and  (lately  in  its 
motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet  5  and  in  majeflic  lilence 
rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  reft  in  the 
vaft  abyfs. 

The  philofopher,  the  real  lover  of  wifdom,  fees  much 
to  admire  in  the  economy  and  mechanifm  of  running 
waters  ;  and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  which 
give  him  more  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad- 
juftment  of  the  mod  Ample  means  for  attaining  many 
purpofes  of  moft  extenfive  beneficence.  All  mankind 
feems  to  have  felt  this.  The  heart  of  man  is  ever  open 
(unlefs  perverted  by  the  habits  of  felfifti  indulgence 
and  arrogant  felf-conceit)  to  impreflions  of  gratitude 
and  love.  He  who  aferibes  the  religious  principle  (de- 
bafed  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abufes  of  fu- 
perftition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  (lavifti  mcannefs  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 
unfair  and  a  falfe  pidlure  of  the  hearts  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philofopher  when  he 
penned  his  often  quoted  apophthegm.  Indeed  his  own 
invocation  (hows  how  much  the  animal  was  blended  with 
the  fage. 

We  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  ho- 
neft  and  candid  mind,  unbiaffed  by  licentious  wifties, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  amiable  emotions  of  the  human  foul 
have  had  their  (hare  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities 
whofe  worfhip  filled  up  their  Calendars.  The  fun  and 
the  hoft  of  heaven  have  in  all  ages  and  nations  been 
the  objedls  of  a  fincere  worftiip.  Next,  to  them,  the 
jrivers  feem  to  have  attradled  the  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  everywhere  been  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  tutelar  divinities  ;  and  each  little  diftridl,  every 
retired  valley,  had  its  river  god,  who  was  preferred 
to  all  others  with  a  partial  fondnefs.  The  expoftula- 
tion  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with  the 
prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wa(h  in  the  river  Jordan, 
was  the  natural  effufion  of  this  attachment.  (t  What ! 
(faid  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mafeus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judaea  ? 
Might  I  not  wa(h  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  he  went 
away  wroth.” 

In  thofe  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la¬ 
bours,  and  the  hopes  of  the  fhepherd  and  the  hufband- 
man,  were  not  fo  immediately  connedled  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  recefs  of  the  fun,  and  depended  rather  «n 
what  happened  in  a  far  diftant  country  by  the  falls  of 
periodical  rains  or  the  melting  of  colledled  fnows,  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  river  of  Pegu,  were 
the  fenfible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and 
they  became  the  objedls  of  grateful  veneration.  Their 
fources  were  fought  out  with  anxious  care  even  by 
•conquering  princes  y  and  when  found,  were  univerfally 
worfhipped  with  the  moft  affedlionate  devotion.  Thefe 
remarkable  rivers,  fo  eminently  and  fo  palpably  bene¬ 
ficent,  preferve  to  this  day,  amidft  every  change  of  ha¬ 


bit,  and  every  increafe  of  civilization  and  improvement,  Hiftorv. 
the  fond  adoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  fruitful  v“" — ’ Y“; 
countries  through  which  they  hold  their  (lately  courfe, 
and  their  waters  are  dill  held  facred.  No  progrefs  of 
artificial  refinement,  not  all  the  corruption  of  luxurious 
fenfuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na¬ 
tive  growth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  fentiment  is 
congenial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  univerfal  -f 
and  we  could  almoft  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  rea¬ 
der,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  breafl. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  miftaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  cafe 
of  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and  bufy 
cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplation  of 
their  own  individual  exertions  as  the  fources  of  all  their 
hopes.  Give  the  ftioemaker  but  leather  and  a  few  tools, 
and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  difappoint  him  ; 
but  the  fimpler  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  moft 
worthy  and  the  mod  refpedlable  part  of  every  nation, 
after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both  of  (kill  and 
of  induftry,  are  more  accuftomed  to  refign  themfelves 
to  the  great  minifters  of  Providence,  and  to  look  up  to 
heaven  for  the  “  early  and  the  latter  rains,”  without 
which  all  their  labours  are  fruitlefs. 

»  - - - extrema  per  illos 

Numenque  excedens  terris  vejligia  fecit . 

And  among  the  hufbandmen  and  the  (hepherds  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  fame  fond  attachment  to 
their  fprings  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate  fenex ,  hie  inter  Jiumina  nota 

Et  fontes /acres  frigus  captahis  opacum , 

was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Melibceus.  We 
hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 
whofe  fource  is  not  looked  on  with  fome  refpedl. 

We  repeat  our  affertion,  that  this  worftiip  was  the 
offspring  of  affeftion  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 
a  very  unfair  and  falfe  pidlure  of  the  human  mind  to 
aferibe  thefe  fuperftitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone. 

Thefe  would  have  reprefented  the  river  gods  as  feated 
on  ruins,  brandiftiing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouring  out  their  fvveeping  torrents.  But  no  fuch 
thing.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
expreffed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
every  emotion  of  the  human  foul.  They  figured  the 
Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentlenefs  and 
of  elegance.  Thefe  are  reprefented  as  partially  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  men  5  and  their  interference  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  is  always  in  adls  of  kind,  affiftance  and  pro- 
tedlion.  They  refemble,  in  this  rcfpedl,  the  rural  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
their  caprices  and  refentments.  And  if  we  attend  to 
the  deferiptions  and  representations  of  their  River- 
Gods,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
(lavifti  fear  never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  ven¬ 
geance,  we  (hall  find  the  fame  expreflion  of  affedlionate 
truft  and  confidence  in  their  kind  difpofitions.  They 
are  generally  called  by  the  refpedlable  but  endearing 
name  of  father .  “  Da  Tyberi  pater  f  fays  Virgil.  Mr 
Bruce  fays  that  the  Nile  at  its  fource  is  called  the  a  bay 
or  “  father.”  We  obferve  this  word,  or  its  radix, 
blended  writh  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  eaft  ;  and 
think  it  probable  that  when  our  traveller  got  this  name 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied 
to  the  dream  what  is  meant  to  exprefs  the  tutelar  or 
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Kiftory.  prefidlng  fpirlt.  The  river  gods  are  always  reprefented 
as  venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval 
with  the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  cruda  viridifque  fe~ 
neclu?,  and  they  are  never  reprefented  as  oppreffed  with 
age  and  decrepitude.  Their  beards  are  long  and  flow¬ 
ing,  their  looks  placid,  their  attitude  eafy,  reclined  on  a 
bank,  covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading 
fedges  and  bulrufhes,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from 
which  they  pour  out  their  plentiful  and  fertilizing  ftreams. 

Mr  Bruce’s  defeription  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  refpeft  paid  to  the  facred  waters,  has  not  a 
frowning  feature  *,  and  the  hofpitable  old  man,  with 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  prieflhood 
which  peopled  the  little  village  of  Geefh,  form  a  con¬ 
trail  with  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  whom  a  mi¬ 
litary  leader  was  called  the  lamb,  becaufe  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  clearly  paints  the 
infpiring  principle  of  this  fuperftition.  Pliny  fays  (lib. 
viii.  8.)  that  at  the  fource  of  the  Clitumnus  there  is  an 
ancient  temple  highly  retye&ed.  The  prefence  and 
the  power  of  the  divinity  are  expreffed  by  the  fates 
which  Hand  in  the  vellibule. — Around  this  temple 
are  feveral  little  chapels,  each  of  which  covers  a  fa¬ 
cred  fountain  *,  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  of  fe- 
veral  little  rivers  which  unite  their  dreams  with  him. 
At  fume  diilance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which 
divides  the  facred  waters  from  thofe  which  are  open  to 
common  ufe.  No  one  mull  prefume  to  fet  his  foot  in 
the  ftreams  above  this  bridge  ;  and  to  ftep  over  any  of 
them  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  perfon  infamous. 
They  can  only  be  vifited  in  a  confecrated  boat.  Be¬ 
low  the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  inceffantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lagers.  See  alfo  Vibius  Sequejlr.  Orbelini ,  p.  ioi  — 
103.  and  22T — 223.  alfo  Sueton .  Caligula,  c.  43.  Virg, 
Georg .  ii.  146. 

What  is  the  eaufe  of  alt  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows 
(near  its  fource)  through  the  richeft  paftures,  through 
which  it  was  carefully  diftributed  by  numbcrlcfs  drains  ; 
and  thefe  nourifhed  cattle  of  fuch  fpotlefs  whitenefs  and 
extraordinary  beauty,  that  they  were  fought  for  with 
oagernefs  over  all  Italy,  as  the  moft  acceptable  victims 
in  their  facrifiees.  Is  not  this  fuperftition  then  an  ef- 
fufton  of  gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  dilates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
breads,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  felf- 
conceit,  and  we  fhould  not  be  attained  of  feeling  the 
im predion.  We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology 
for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  eircumftsmce  of 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot 
think  that  our  readers  will  be  difpleafed  at  having 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  of 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philofophy  will  not  only 
enlighten  the  underftanding,  but  alfo  -warm  and  cherub 
the  affeftions  of  the  heart. 

Origin  of  With  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  river3,  we  have  very 

&ver$.  little  to  offer  in  this  place,  It  is  obvious  to  every  per¬ 
fon,  that  befides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the 
river*  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  (now*  is  not 
abforbed  by  the  foil  or  taken  up  by  the  plants  which 
cover  the  earth,  they  are  fed  either  immediately  or  re¬ 
motely  by  the  tyring*.  A  few  remarkable  ftreams  rufh 
at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  muft  be  confi- 
.  dered  as  the  continuation  of  fubterraneocs  rivers,  whofe 
'origin  we  are  therefore  to  feel;  out  5  and  we  do  not 
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know  any  circumftance  in  which  their  firft  beginnings  Hiftory. 
differ  from  thofe  of  other  rivers,  which  are  formed  by  — — t* — * 
the  union  of  little  ftreams  and  rills,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  fource  in  a  tyring  or  fountain.  This  queftion, 
therefore,  What  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  what  are 
the  fupplies  which  till  our  fprings  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  word  Spring. 

Whatever  be  the  fource  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  cruft  of 
earth  with  which  the  rocky  framing  of  this  globe  is 
covered  is  generally  {(ratified.  Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are 
extremely  pervious  to  water,  having  but  fmall  attraction 
for  its  particles,  and  being  very  porous.  Such  is  the 
quality  of  gravelly  ftrata  in  an  eminent  degree.  Other 
ftrata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attract  water  more  ftrong- 
ly,  and  refufe  it  paffage.  This  is  the  cafe  with  firm 
rock  and  with  clay.  When  a  ftratum  of  the  firft  kind 
has  one  of  the  other  immediately  under  it,  the  water  re¬ 
mains  in  the  upper  ftratum,  nnd  burfts  out  wherever  the 
doping  fides  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  ftrata,  and  this  will 
be  the  form  of  a  trickling  tyring,  becaufe  the  water  in 
the  porous  ftratum  is  greatly  obftnnffed  in  its  paffage 
towards  the  outlet.  As  this  irregular  formation  of  the 
earth  is  very  general,  we  muft  have  fprings,  and  of 
courfe  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every  corner  where  there 
are  high  grounds.  s 

Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.  It  They  flotf 
is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  which  diftributes from  the 
them  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  And  this  appears  *  :^hcI  to 
to  be  accompliftied  with  conftderable  regularity;  and,1^0^^ 
except  the  great  defert  of  Kobi  on  the  confines  of  Chi-® 
nefe  Tartary,  we  do  not  remember  any  very  extenfive 
tra<ft  of  ground  that  is  deprived  of  thofe  channels  for 
voiding  the  fuperfluous  waters  $  and  even  there  they  are 
far  from  being  redundant. 

The  courfes  of  rivers  give  us  the  bed  general  method  Courfe  of 
for  judging  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.  Thus  it  the  rivers  of 
appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  higheft  Europe 
grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  dopes  in 
every  dire&ion.  From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  whofe  courfes  mark  the  two  great  val¬ 
leys,  into  which  many  lateral  ftreams  defeend.  The 
Po  alfo  and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  fame  head,  and 
with  a  deeper  and  (barter  courfe  find  their  waj  to  the 
fea  through  valleys  of  Jtfs  breadth  and  length.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  the  ground  rifes  pretty  fad,  fo  that  few  tribu¬ 
tary  ftreams  come  into  them  from  that  fide  5  and  from 
this  gentle  elevation  France  dopes  to  the  weftward.  If 
a  line,  nearly  (might,  but  bending  a  little  to  the  north* 
ward  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  all  the  way  to  Solikam&ny  in  Siberia,  it  will 
nearly  pafr  through  the  moft  elevated  part  of  Europe  $ 
for  in  this  trael  moft  of  the  rivers  have  their  riff,  Ou 
the  left  go  off  the  various  feeders  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  the  Vvffffl,  the  N Semen,  the  Duns,  the  Neva, 
the  Dwinst,  the  Petzora.  On  the  right,  after  patting 
the  feeder*  of  the  Danube*  wo  fee  the  fourcos  of  the 
Sorcth  and  Prutb,  the  Dniefter,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga,  The  elevation, 
however,  is  extremely  moderate:  audit  appears  from 
the  levels  taken  with  the  barometer  by  the  Abbd  Chappy 
d’Autercehe,  that  the  head  of  the  Volga  is  not  more 
than  4*p  feet  above  the  furfoce  of  the  ocean.  And 
we  may  obffrve  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  mouth,  who* 
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t  Hl^°ry‘  ^  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Cafpian  Tea,  is  undoubt- 
v“‘  edly  lower  by  many  feet,  than  the  Surface  of  the 
ocean.  See  PNEUMATICS,  N°  277.  Spain  and  Fin¬ 
land,  with  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,,  form  two 
detached  parts,  which  have  little  Symmetry  with  the  reft 
10  of  Europe. 

of  Afia,  A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zembla,  and 

Stretches  due  South  to  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  dividing 
Europe  from  Afia.  About  three  or  four  degrees  north 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea  it  bends  to  the  fouth-eafl,  traverfes 
•weftern  Tartary,  and  palling  between  the  Tengis  and 
Zaizan  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  eaft  and  South. 
The  eaftern  branch  runs  to  the  (bores  of  Korea  and 
Kamtfchatka.  The  Southern  branch  traverfes  Turkeftan 
and  Thibet,  Separating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  kingdom  of  A  va  joins  an  arm  ftretching  from  the 
great  eaftern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
very  Singular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  iffue  from 
it  in  every  di  reft  ion.  I  hree  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
clofc  together,  dividing  the  continent  into  narrow  flips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowing  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Cochin-china.  From  the  fame  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  eaft,  and  pafles  a  little 
north  of  Ca  non  in  China.  We  called  this  a  Singular 
centre*,  for  though  it  fends  off  fo  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  continent. 
In  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  firft  fouth- 
ern  ridge  (which  comes  from  between  the  lakes  Ten¬ 
gis  and^Zaizan),  the  great  eaftern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almoft  unites  with  the  Southern  ridge,  lies,  the 
Boutan,  and  part  of  Thibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
which  occupy  its  Surface  flow  Southward  and  eaftward, 
uniting  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  often  men¬ 
tioned,  and  then  pafs  through  a  gorge  eaftward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  thefe 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  feated  on  the  higheft 
parts  of  the  country  ;  for  the  rivers  which  correfpond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  Supplies  from  the  other  (ides.  I  his  is  re¬ 
markably  the  cafe  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al¬ 
moft  parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zem¬ 
bla.  It  receives  its  fupplies  from  the  eaft,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  Source  far  eaft.  The  higher  grounds  (if  . we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries) 
of  the  continent  Seem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mnes,  about  95°  fro^  Eondon,  and  latitude  43  or 
450  north.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  Sine  though  Sandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  Sand,  or  end  in  little  Salt  lakes.  This  elevation 
ft  retches  north-eaft  to  a  great  diftance*,  and  in  this 
trail  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtifti,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
gufkaia  (the  great  Seeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  Some  other  rivers,  which  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  fide  we  have  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Amur,  and  many  Smaller  rivers,  whole  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rifes  on  the  South  Side  of  the  great  eaftern  ridge  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  former,  is  Somewhat  of  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion,  being  very  fandy,  and  at  prefent  is  a  defert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  defenbed,  however,  as  inter- 
Sperfed  with  vaft  tra£s  of  rich  pafture  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  South,  by  the  name  of  Turks,  and  poffeffed 
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themfelves  of  moft  of  the  richeft  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In  f  Hifloryv 
the  South- weftern  extremity  of  this  country  are  found  “>  - 
remains  not  only  of  barbaric  magnificence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  Some  adventurers  to 
Search  thefe  fandy  deferts  for  remains  of  former  opu¬ 
lence,  and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanfhip  (though 
not  in  a  ftyle  which  we  would  admire)  in  gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  in  the  fand 
filled  with  written  papers,  in  a  chara&er  wholly  un¬ 
known  5  arid  a  wall  was  difeovered  extending  Several 
miles,  built  with  hewn  ftone,  and  ornamented  with  cor- 
niche  and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetting  ourfelves, 
and  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  diftribution  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Surface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge,  of 
mountains  begins  at  the  foutli-eaft  corner  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  proceeds  eaftward,  ranging  along  the  South  fide 
of  the  Cafpian,  and  ftill  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  firft  mentioned  in  Thibet,  fending  off  force 
branches  to  the  fouth,  which  divide  Perfia,  India,  and 
Thibet.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  flow  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Ganges,  &tc.  and  from  the 
north  the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown,  ftreams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  feems  to  be  neared  to  the 
greateft  elevations,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  places  of  the 
greateft  depreffion.  We  have  already  Said  that  the 
Cafpian  fea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neighbourhood  another  great  bafon  of  fait  water,  the 
lake  Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon,  which  were  Said  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Cafpian  fea.  There  cannot,  therefore,,  be  a.  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  level  of  thefe  two  bafons  ;  neither  have 
they  any  outlet,  though  they  receive  great  rivers.  There 
is  another  great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Perfia,  the 
Zare  or  Zara,  which  receives  the  river  Hindemend,  of 
near  250  miles  length,  befides  other  ftreams.  There 
is  another  Such  in  Afia  Minor.  The  fea  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  another  inftance.  And  in  the  high  coun¬ 
tries  we  mentioned,  there  are  manyfmall  fait  lakes,  which 
receive  little  rivers,  and  have  no  outlet.  The.  lake  Zara 
in  Perfia,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
confiderable  hollow  of  the  country.  It  is  now  afeer- 
tained,  by  a&ual  furvey,  that  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  confi- 
derably  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Afia.  It  obtains  alfo  in 
Africa,  whofe  rivers  we  now  proceed  to  mention.  lf 

Of  them,  however,  we  know  very  little.  The  Nile 0f  Afric3j 
indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  out  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  fource  and  progrefs  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  a  feparate  article.  See  Nile. 

By  the  regifter  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at 
Gondar  in  1770  and  177.1,  it  appears  that  the  greateft 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  fays  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 

The  caliih  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
of  Auguft,  when  the  river  has  rifen  14  peeks  (each  2 1 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  dccreafe  about  the 
loth  of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conjefture 
concerning  the  time  which  the  latter  employs  in  coming 
from  Abyflinia.  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  9  days,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  velocity  not  lefs  than  1 4  feet  in  a  fecond ;  a  thing 
paft  belief,  and  inconfiftent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  flope  of  the  river  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  feve- 
ral  great  catarafts  5  and  Mr  Bruce  exp  re  Fly  fays,  that 
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ITiftory.  he  might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  the  catara&s 
' -y~'  of  Syene  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo  by 
water.  We  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  dream  moving  even  fix  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet.  As 
the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the  loth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  mutt  conclude  that  the  water  then  flowing  part 
Cairo  had  left  Abyflima  when  the  rains  had  greatly 
abated.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  mud  dill  allow  the 
dream  a  velocity  of  more  than  fix  feet.  Had  the  firit 
fwell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771,  we  might 
have  gueffed  better.  The  year  that  Thevenot  was  in 
Egypt,  the  firit  fwell  of  eight  peeks  was  obfcrved 
Jan.  28.  The  caliih  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Aug.  14. 
and  the  waters  began  to  decreafe  on  Sept.  23.  having 
'rifen  to  2i-£  peeks.  We  may  fuppofe  a  fimilar  progrefs 
at  Cairo  correfponding  to  Mr  Bruce’s  obfervations  at 
Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days  earlier. 

We  undu-ftand  that  fome  of  our  gentlemen  Aationed 
far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  the  curiofity  to  take  notes 
of  the  fwellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them  with 
the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  obfervations 
are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts  are  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  our  practical  knowledge,  and  we  (ball 
not  neglect  to  infert  the  information  in  fome  kindred 
article  of  this  work. 

The  fame  mountains  which  attract  the  tropical  va¬ 
pours,  and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  perform  the  fame  office  to  the  famous  Niger, 
whole  exidence  has  often  been  accounted  fabulous,  and 
with  whofe  courfe  we  have  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  researches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  aflbeia- 
tion  render  its  exidence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  For  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  its  track,  fee  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  fize, 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  all  the 
way  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  wedern 
(here  is  the  mod  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at 
no  great  didance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers 
at  Melinda  and  Sofala  are  of  a  magnitude  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  much  longer  courfe.  But  of  all  this  we  fpeak 
with  much  uncertainty. 

The  frame- work  (fo  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
12  known,  and  is  fingular. 

and  of  A-  A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  lead  is  found,  in 
merica.  longitude  no0  wed  of  London,  and  latitude  40°  north, 
on  tke  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexieo, 
and  dretching  fouthward  through  that  kingdom,  forms 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  of  land  which  feparates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keeping  almod  clofe  to  the  diore, 
ranges  along  the  whrie  wedern  coad  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  terminating  at  Cape  Horn.  In  its  courfe  it  fends 
off  branches,  which  after  feparating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  inclofing  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  thefe,  under  the  equatorial  fun,  dands  the  city 
of  Quito,  in  the  midd  of  extenlive  fields  of  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gardens,  containing  apples,  pears,  and  goofe- 
berries,  and  in  diort  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  although  the  vine  is  alfo 
there  in  perfe&ion,  the  olive  is  wanting.  Not  a  dozen 
miles  from  it,  in  the  low  countries,  the  fugar-cane,  the 
indigo,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  their 
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congenial  heat,  and  the  inhabitants  fwelter  under  a  Htftcry.  ^ 
burning  fun.  At  a  fmall  didance  on  the.  other  band 
tower  aloft  the  pinnacles  of  Pichincha,  Corambourou, 
and  Chimboracao,  crowned  with  never-melting  Inows. 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  ftupendous  range 
not  only  exceed  in  height  all  others  in  the  world  (if 
we  except  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Mount  /Etna,  and 
Mont  Blanc)  ;  but  they  are  fet  down  on  a  bafe  incom¬ 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cut  off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  the  inland  continent  *,  and  no  rivers  are  to 
be  found  on  the  wed  coad  of  South  America  which  have 
any  condderable  length  of  courfe  or  body  of  waters.  i  he 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  oppoiite  direc¬ 
tion.  Not  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Peru,  which  lies  almod  on  the  lea  Ihore,  and  jud; 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  ariles  out  of  a  fmall 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon’s  river,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  northward  for  about  100  miles,  takes  an  eafterly 
direction,  and  croffes  nearly  the  broadeft  part  of  South 
America,  and  falls  into  the  great  weftern  ocean  at  Para, 
after  a  courfe  of  not  left  than  3500  miles.  In  the  firft 
half  of  its  defeent  it  receives  a  few  middle-lized  rivers 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  it  receives  the  great 
river  Combos,  lpringing  from  another  little  lake  not  30 
miles  diftant  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  in¬ 
clofing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then 
it  receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cuchivara,  and 
Parana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Rhine  *,  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowed  above  1300  miles. 

At  their  jun&ion  the  breadth  is  fo  great,  that  neither 
fhore  can  be  feen  by  a  perfon  ftanding  up  in  a  canoe  :  fo 
that  the  united  dream  mult  be  about  fix  miles  broad. 

In  this  majedic  foVm  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable  fo- 
reits,  and  mod  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet. 

Mr  Condaminc,  who  came  down  the  dream,  fays,  that 
all  is  filent  as  the  defert,  and  the  wild  beads  and  num- 
berlefs  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  fome 
animal  of  which  they  did  not  feem  afraid..  The  bed 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  foil,  which 
feemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  he  could  judge  by  the  ve¬ 
getation,  which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  What  an 
addition  this  to  the  poffible  population  of  this  globe  ! 

A  narrow  Hip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  furfacc  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  would 
probably  exceed  it  in  general  fertility  ;  and  although 
the  velocity  in  the  main  dream  was  great,  he  obferved 
that  it  was  extremely  moderate,  nay  almoft  dill,  at  the 
Tides  }  fo  that  in  thofe  parts  where  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians  paddled  up  the  river 
with  perfe<ff  eafe.  Boats  could  go  from  Para  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  38  days,  which  is  near 
1200  miles. 

Mr  Condaminc  made  an  obfervation  during  his  paf- 
fage  down  the  Maragnon,  which  is  extremely  curious 
and  indru£Hve,  although  it  puzzled  him  very  much.  He 
obferved  that  the  tide  was  fenfible  at  a  vad  didance 
from  the  mouth  ;  It  was  very  condderable  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Madeira ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  it  might  have 
been  obferved  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  him 
very  furprifing,  becaufe  there  could  he  no  doubt  but 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  there  was  higher  by  3 
great  many  feet  than  the  furface  of  the  flood  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  there- 
Jf  2  fore 
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fore  very  natural  for  him  to  afcribc  the  tide  in  the  Ma- 
ragnon  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  moon  on  its  wa¬ 
ters*,  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reafonable, 
becaufe  the  river  extends  in  the  direction  of  terreflrial 
longitude,  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  moft  far 
vourable  to  the  produ£lion  of  a  tide.  Journeying  a3  he 
did  in  an  Indian  canoe,  we.  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  had 
much  leifure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  furprifed  that  he  did  not  fee  that  pven  this 
circumftance  was  of  little  avail  in  fo  fmall  or  fhallow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefully  noted,  however,  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  pafled  along.  When  ar¬ 
rived  at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  there 
were  feveral  points  of  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in¬ 
tervening.  This  conclufion  was  eafily  drawn  from  his 
own  obfervations,  although  he  could  not  fee  at  one 
inftant  the  high  waters  in  different  places.  He  had  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  particular  fpot, 
on  the  day  he  obferved  it  at  another  j  allowing,  as 
ufual,  for  the  moon’s  change  of  pofition.  The  refult 
of  his  obfervations  therefore  was,  that  the  furface  of 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whofe  Hope  was  lef- 
fened  by  the  tide  of  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  a  waving  line,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  from  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  it 
clearly,  though  imperfeflly,  in  this  way.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  12  hours  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  alfo 
a  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  the  fame  inftant  \  and,  fince 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itfelf  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  fo  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  fucceftively  felt  above  as  well  as 
the  tide  of  flood,  there  muft  be  a  low  water  between 
thefe  two  high  waters. 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  fa£l,  and  obfer- 
ved  that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  which  is  43  feet 
above  the  fea,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  at  Gravefend, 
but  the  preceding  tide  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  67.).  This  will 
be  more  particularly  infilled  on  in  another  place. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  fend  off  a  branch  to  the  north-eaft,  which  reaches 
and  ranges  along  the  fhore  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  interruption  along  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  fo  that  the  whole  waters  of 
this  country  are  colle&ed  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  eaft  of  Brafil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  confider- 
able  paffage  \  and  the  ground  Hoping  backwards,  all 
the  waters  of  this  immenfe  tra£l  are  collected  from 
both  fides  by  many  confiderable  rivers  into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  this  country  for  more  than  1400  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  through  a  vaft  mouth  in  latitude 

35° 

Thus  the  whole  of  South  America  feems  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  furrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
tafon.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parana, 
tjbt$  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  thtir  rife,  is  an  im- 
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menfe  marfli,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  and  quite  Hiftory. 
impervious  in  its  prefen  t  ft  ate. 

The  manner  in  which  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  alfo  fome  peculi¬ 
arities.  By  looking  at  the  map,  one  will  obferve  fir  ft  of 
all  a  general  divifion  of  the  whole  of  the  beft  known 
part  into  two,  by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  St  Laurence  and  Miffiftippi  are  fituated.  The 
head  of  this  is  occupied  by  a  lingular  feries  of  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  Teas  or  lakes,  viz.  the  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  Lake  Huron  by  two  ca- 
tara6ls.  This  again  runs  into  Lake  Trie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  the  Onta¬ 
rio  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  Ontario 
proceeds  the  great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to  the  Couth* weft  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  fome  what  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val¬ 
ley  is  occupied  by  the  Mifliftippi  and  the  Miflouri,  which 
receive  on  both  Tides  a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams,  and 
having  joined  proceed  to  the  fouth,  under  the  name 
Mifliftippi.  In  latitude  37,  this  ri.er  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che¬ 
rokee  river,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  feparated  from  them  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  Mifliflippi  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  fouth,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mexican  bay  through 
feveral  fhifting  mouths,  which  greatly  referable  thofe 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  120a 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  and  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain¬ 
ed  on  the  eaft  fide  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  are  very  confiderable,  and  of  long  courfe ;  be¬ 
caufe  inftead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coaft,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
parallel  to  it.  This  is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
Hudfon’s  river,  the  Delaware,  Patomack,  Rapahanoc, 

& c.  Indeed  the  whole  of  North  America  feems  to  con- 
fift  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  rivers  occupy  the  inter- 
dices.  All  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  bay 
of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  al moft  perfectly  ftraight,  un¬ 
like  what  are  teen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tho 
weftermoft  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Mifliflippi. 

We  are  very  little  informed  as  yet  of  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  or 
the  courfe  of  thofe  which  run  into  Hudfon’s  or  Baffin’s 

bay*  . 

The  Maragnon  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  river  in  Of  the 
the  world,  both  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vaft  body  great  rivers* 
of  water  which  it  rolls  along.  The  other  great  rivers 
fucceed  nearly  in  the  following  order. 


Maragnon, 
Senegal, 

Nile, 

St  Laurence, 
Hoangho, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Yenifey, 
Miffiftippi, 
Volga, 

Oby, 


Amur, 
Oroonoko, 
Ganges, 
Euphrates, 
Danube, 
Don, 
Indus, 
Dnieper, 
Duina, 
&c. 
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Theory.  We  have  been  much  atlided  in  this  account  of  the 
— "V— '  courfe  of  rivers,  and  their  didribution  over  the  globe, 
by  a  beautiful  planifphere  or  map  of  the  world  publilhed 
by  Mr  Bode  aitronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  The  ranges 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philofuphical  dif- 
cernment  and  precifion  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  has 
caufed  Mr  Buffon  to  fay  that  the  courfe  of  mod  rivers 
is  from  ead  to  wed  or  from  wed  to  ead.  No  phyfical 
point  of  his  fydem  feems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  only 


that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  lee  its  falfity.  We  |  Theory.  ^ 
ihould  naturally  expert  to  find  the  general  courfe  of  ri- — v*"—' 
vers  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  fea-coad  \  and 
we  find  it  fo;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  oppofition 
to  Mr  Buffon’s  affertion.  The  dru£ture  of  America  is 
fo  particular,  that  very  few  of  its  rivers  have  their  ge¬ 
neral  courfe  in  this  direction.  We  proceed  now  to 
confider  the  motion  of  rivers  j  a  fubjecd  which  natu¬ 
rally  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  praffi- 
caL 


Part  I.  THEORY  of  the  MOTION  of  RIVERS  and  CANALS. 


Importance  THE  importance  of  this  fubje£l  needs  no  commen- 
of  the  doc-  tary.  Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city  is  in- 
trine  of  the  terefted  in  it.  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
ffverTand  our  pleafures,  can  difpenfe  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
canals.  mud  conduct  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings ;  we  mud  fecure  ourfelves  againd  their  ravages  ^ 
we  mud  employ  them  to  drive  thofe  machines  which, 
by  compenfating  for  our  perfonal  weaknefs,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thoufands  }  wre  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  to  decorate  our 
manfions,  to  cleanfe  and  embellifh  our  cities,  to  preferve 
or  extend  our  demefries,  to  tranfport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  necefiity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to  man  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  we  mud  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
wTe  mud  preferve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  fmaller 
dreams,  draw  off  from  them  what  (hall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  fupply  our  houfes.  We  mud 
keep  up  their  wTaters  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
fupply  their  places  by  canals ;  we  mud  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained  \  we  mud  underdand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  fecrcty  How,  out  un- 
ceafing  action,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dikes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  thefe  daily  recurring  cafes,  how  often  do  we  fee 
projects  of  high  expectation  and  heavy  expence  fail  of 
their  object,  leaving  the  date  burdened  with  works  not 
only  ufelefs  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  mod  intereding  fubject  of  dudy 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  foil  and  happy  climate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra- 
verfe  them  :  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  exidence  requires  unceafing  attention  to  the  waters, 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  fub- 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  thofe  very  wa¬ 
ters  their  indefatigable  drudges,  tranfporting  through 
every  corner  of  the  country  the  materials  of  the  mod  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  inceffant  occupations  with  mo¬ 
ving  waters,  we  fhould  expect  that  while  the  operative 
artids  are  continually  furnifliing  facts  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  fpeeulative  and  feientific  curiofity,  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  fubject,  would  ere  now  have 
made  considerable  progrefs  in  thefcience;  and  that  the 
profefiional  engineer  would  be  daily  acting  from  eda- 
blilhed  principle,  and  be  feldom  difappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions.  Unfortunately  the  reverfe  of  this  is  near¬ 
ly  the  true  date  of  the  cafe  \  each  engineer  is  obliged 


to  collect  the  greated  part  of  his  knowledge  from  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  leffons,  to 
direct  his  future  operations,  in  which  he  dill  proceeds 
with  anxiety  and  befitation  :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  collected  and  publilhed  by  which  an  empirical 
pradlice  might  be  fafely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
inedimable  value  are  daily  made  j  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  feldom  have  either  leifure,  ability,  or 
generofity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  dock.  15 

The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  fo  little  invef-Thisfcience 
tigated  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  dill  be  called  anew?5  Xetfm 
dudy.  We  have  merely  fkimmed  over  a  few  common  ItS  m  anCJ‘ 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  fird  order  feem  to  have  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  tliemfelves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  rarely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  They  have  made  excellent  ufe  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them  ;  but  it  required 
much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great  , 
expence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  fimpled  cafes  of  water  in  motion. 

Thefe  are  feldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  *,  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleafures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  feience  of  geometry  in  its 
mod  abllracted  form.  Here  he  makes  a  progrefs  which 
is  the  boad  of  human  reafon,  being  almod  infured  from 
error  by  the  intellectual  fimplicity  of  his  fubject.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  objects,  and, 
without  knowing  either  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre¬ 
ferred  for  their  action,  prefume  to  forefee  their  effect-', 
calculate  their  exertions,  direct  their  actions,  what  mud 
be  the  confequence  ?  Nature  diows  her  independence, 
with  refptct  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  the 
laws  which  are  enjoined,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
die  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  difconcert  our 
projects,  and  render  ufelefs  all  our  efforts.  lfs 

To  wifti  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain*  Proper 
and  our  grofs  organs  are  infufficieht  for  the  dudy.  Tomo<le 
fuppofi*  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  diapes  and  veftl£atl(Jn* 
fizes  at  will ;  this  is  to  raife  phantoms,  and  will  pro- 
duce  a  fydem,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation  for  any 
fcience.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  herfelf,  dudy  the 
laws  which  (he  fo  faithfully  obferves,  catch  her,  as  we 
fay,  in  the  fact,  and  thus  wredfrom  her  the  fecret  $  this  v 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  mader,  and  it  is  the  on* 
ly  procedure  confident  with  good  fenfe,  And  we  fee, 

that 
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that  Toon  after  Kepler  detected  the  laws  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions,  when  Galileo  difeovered  the  uniform  ac¬ 
celeration  of  gravity,  when  Pafchal  difeovered  the  pref- 
fine  of  the  atmofphere,  and  Newton  difeovered  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light  \  aflronomy, 
mechanics,  hydroftatics,  chemiftry,  optics,  quickly  be¬ 
came  bodies  of  found  doctrine  $  and  the  deductions 
from  their  refpeCtive  theories  were  found  fair  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man 
has  difeovered  a  law  of  nature,  he  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  fcience,  and  he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  of 
fubjeCting  to  our  fervice  fome  element  hitherto  inde¬ 
pendent  :  and  fo  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
follow  a  route  which  appears  to  us  whimfical,  and  will 
not  admit  our  calculations,  we  may  be  allured  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  conneCts  them  alt, 
and  regulates  their  procedure. 

This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  feveral  phenomena 
in  the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion 
of  water  in  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kind.  Although 
the  firft  geniufes  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  pad; 
turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  fubjeCt,  we  are 
almoft  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  their  motions.  We  have  been  able  to  feleCt 
very  few  points  of  refemblance,  and  every  cafe  remains 
nearly  an  individual.  About  150  years  ago  wTe  difeo¬ 
vered,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
water  iffuing  from  a  fmall  orifice,  and,  after  much  la¬ 
bour,  have  extended  this  to  any  orifice  ;  and  this  is  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  our  confidential  knowledge.  But  as 
to  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  ftreams  which  water  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  maxims  which  will  certainly 
regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  wifbes,  wre  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  is 
the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  fay  what  fwell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe,  if  a  dam 
or  weir  of  given  dimenfions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridge 
be  thrown  acrofs  it  ?  or  how  much  its  waters  will  be 
raifed  by  turning  another  ftrearn  into  it,  or  funk  by  ta¬ 
king  off  a  branch  to  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  fay  with 
confidence  what  muft  be  the  dimenfions  or  Hope  of  this 
branch,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or 
the  dimenfions  and  dope  of  a  canal  which  fhall  effe&u- 
ally  drain  a  fenny  diftrift  ?  Who  can  fay  what  form 
will  caufe  or  will  prevent  the  undermining  of  banks,  the 
forming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  bed,  or  the  de- 
pofition  of  fands  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  mod  important 
queftions. 

The  caufes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  ivant  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  our  principles  *,  the  falfity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  bv  experience  \  and  the  fmall  number 
of  proper  obfervations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of 
making  fuch  as  (hall  be  ferviceable.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from 
fmall  orifices,  and  from  them  we  have  deduced  a  fort  of 
theory,  dependant  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the 
laws  of  hydroftatic  preffure.  Hydroftatics  is  indeed 
founded  on  very  (ample  principles,  which  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quiefeent  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  in  confequence  of  gravity  and  perfeift  fluidity. 
But  by  what  train  of  reafoning  can  we  conned  thefe 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  a  river  or  open  ftrearn,  which  can  derive  its  mo- 
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tion  only  from  the  flope  of  its  furface,  and  the  modifi-  t  Theory.  ^ 
cations  of  this  motion  .or  its  velocity  only  from  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  ftrearn  ?  Thele  are  the  only  cir- 
cumftances  which  can  diftinguifh  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  a  veffel  of  the  fame  fize  and  ftiape,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  water  is  at  reft.  In  both,  gravity  is  the  foie 
caufe  of  preffure  and  motion  }  but  there  rnuft  be  fome 
circumftance  peculiar  to  running  waters  which  modifies 
the  exertions  of  this  adive  principle,  and  which,  when 
difeovered,  muft  be  the  bafis  of  hydraulics,  and  mult 
oblige  us  to  rejed  every  theory  founded  on  fancied  hy- 
pothefes,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  abfurd  conclu- 
fions  :  and  furely  abfurd  confequences,  when  legitimately 
drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles. 

When  it  was  difeovered  experimentally,  that  the  ve-  Principle 
locities  of  water  iffuing  from  orifices  at  various  depths011 
under  the  furface  were  as  the  fquare  roots  of  thole 
depths,  and  the  fad  was  verified  by  repeated  experi-  jics  depend, 
ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  without  mo¬ 
dification  applied  to  every  motion  of  water.  Mariotte, 

Varignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  the  bafis  of  complete 
fyftems  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  after 
having  received  various  amendments  and  modifications. 

The  fame  reafoning  obtains  through  them  all,  though 
frequently  obfeured  by  other  circumftances,  which  are 
more  perfpicuoufly  expreffed  by  Guglielmini  in  his  Fun¬ 
damental  Theorems. 

He  confiders  every  point  P  (fig.  1.)  in  a  mafs  of  Plate 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  veffel,  and  conceives  CCCCLXII 
the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the  x* 
fame  velocity  with  which  it  would  iffue  from  the  ori¬ 
fice.  Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  A  PC  be  drawn  through 
that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
A  HE,  of  which  A  at  the  furface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
vertex,  and  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 
a  heavy  body  would  fall  in  a  fecond)  is  the  parameter, 
the  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinate  PH  of  this  parabola  ;  that  is,  PH  is  the  fpace 
which  it  would  uniformly  deferibe  in  a  fecond.  20 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory  Theory  dc- 
of  running  waters.  rived  from 

Let  HC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a  re- l*: 
fervoir,  to  which  is  joined  a  (loping  channel  CK  of  uni-  2 * 

form  breadth,  and  let  AB  be  the  furface  of  the  (land¬ 
ing  water  in  the  refervoir.  Suppofe  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  of  holes,  through  each  of 
which  the  water  iffues.  The  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  which  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  fur¬ 
face  AB  *.  The  filament  C,  iffuing  with  this  ve-  *  See  Gu~ 
locity,  will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  like  £ UeltninVs 
any  other  heavy  body  $  and  (by  the  common  do&rine  0f  Hydraulics > 
the  motion  down  an  inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived*1* 
at  F,  it  will  have  the  fame  velocity  which  it  would 
have  acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the 
point  O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at 
H  or  K.  The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  alfo 
iffue  with  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  firft 
filament.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fila¬ 
ments  )  and  of  the  fuperficial  filament,  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  furface  of  the  descending  ftrearn.  21 

From  this  account  of  the  genefis  of  a  running  ftrearn  con^- 
of  water,  we  may  fairly  draw  the  following  confequences.  drawn  from 
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are  all  con¬ 
trary  to  ex- 
perience. 


1.  The  velocity  of  any  particle  R,  in  any  part  of 
the  ft  ream,  is  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  AN. 

2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  is  every¬ 
where  greater  than  anywhere  above  it,  and  is  leaft  of 
all  at  the  furface. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  ftream  increafes  continually  as 
the  ftream  recedes  from  its  fource. 

4.  The  depths  EF,  GH,  &c.  in  different  parts  of 
the  ftream,  will  be  neatly  in  the  inverfe  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  depths  under  the  furface  AN  :  for  fince 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every 
feCHon  EF  and  GH,  and  the  channel  is  fuppofed  of 
uniform  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  feCHon  muft  be  in- 
verfely  as  the  velocity  of  the  vTater  pafling  through  it. 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of 
the  fe&ion  \  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  feCtion  is  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un¬ 
der  the  furface  AB.  Therefore  the  ftream  becomes 
more  fhallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  fource  *,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG 
continually  diminifhes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  furface  of  the  ftream  continually  approach  to  equa¬ 
lity,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fource  they  differ 
infenfibly. 

5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  be  contra&ed  in  any 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increafed 
in  that  part,  becaufe  the  fame  quantity  muft  ft  ill  pafs 
through  5  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  remain 
the  fame,  and  that  at  the  furface  will  be  lefs  than  it  was 
before  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  will  be  increafed  on 
the  whole. 

6.  Should  a  fluice  be  put  acrofs  the  ftream,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  water  muft  immediately  rife 
©n  the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice  till  it  rifes  above  the  level 
©f  the  refervoir,  and  the  fmalleft  immerfion  of  the  fluice 
will  produce  this  effeCh  For,  by  lowering  the  fluice,  the 
area  of  the  fe&ion  is  diminifhed,  and  the  velocity  can¬ 
not  be  increafed  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  furface  of  the  refervoir,  aud  this  acquires 
a  preffurc  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity  of  efflux 
through  the  orifice  left  below  the  fluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
channel  will  increafe  the  depth  of  the  ftream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys  \  but  it  will  not  in¬ 
creafe  the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unlefs  it 
comes  from  a  higher  fource. 

All  thefe  confequences  are  contrary  to  experience, 
and  fhow  the  imperfeCHon,  at  leaft,  of  the  explanation. 

The  third  confequence  is  of  all  the  moft  contrary  to 
experience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 
following  a  fingle  brook  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  he 
will  find  it  moft  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the 
mountains,  gradually  flackening  its  pace  as  it  winds 
among  the  hills  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  laft 
creeping  flowly  along  through  the  flat  grounds,  till  it 
is  checked  and  brought  to  reft  by  the  tides  of  the 
ocean. 

Nor  is  the  fecond  confequence  more  agreeable  to  ob- 
fervation.  It  is  univcrfallv  found,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  furface  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  the  greateft 
of  all,  id  that  it  gradually  diminifhes  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  and  fides. 

And  the  firft  confequence,  if  true,  would  render  the 
running  waters  on  the  furface  of  this  earth  the  inftru- 
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ments  of  immediate  ruin  and  devaftation.  If  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country, 
which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than 
their  fources,  ran  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the 
very  bones. 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being 
fo  greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  afligns  to  them, 
the  other  confequences  are  equally  contrary  to  experi¬ 
ence.  When  a  ftream  has  its  feCtion  diminifhed  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  channel,  the  current  increafes  in  depth,  and 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  velocity 
through  the  whole  of  the  feCtion,  and  moft  of  all  at  the 


furface  *,  and  the  area  of  the  feCtion  does  nut  increafe, 
but  diminifhes,  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradicting  in 
every  circumftance  the  deduction  from  the  theory  \  and 
when  the  feCtion  has  been  diminifhed  by  a  ftuice  let 
down  into  the  ftream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice,  and,  by  its  preflure,  pro¬ 
duces  an  acceleration  of  the  ftream  below  the  fluice,  in 
the- fame  way  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  ftream,  as 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com- 
poied  of  the  velocity  preferved  from  the  fource  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  fubordinate  accumulation  \ 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increafe, 
till  they  become  fuch  that  the  whole  fupply  is  again 
difeharged  through  this  contracted  feCtion  :  any  addi¬ 
tional  wrater  not  only  increafes  the  quantity  carried 
along  the  ftream,  but  alfo  increafes  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  feCtion  does  not  increafe  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity, 

It  is  furprifing  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a  con-  The  theory, 
ceit,  and  which  in  every  the  moft  familiar  and  obvious  however, 
circumftances  is  contradicted  by  faCts,  ftiould  have  met  ^‘as  ^ef,n 
writh  fo  much  attention.  That  Varignon  fliould  imme-  followed  by 
diately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini,  and  make  it  the  writers 
the  fubjeCt  of  many  elaborate  analytical  memoirs,  is  not  ?n  the  fub- 
to  be  wondered  at.  This  author  only  wanted  dormer 
prife  au  calcul ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  joke  among  the  aca¬ 
demicians  of  Paris,  when  any  new  theorem  was  invented, 
donnons  le  a  Varignon  a  general! f  r.  But  his  numerous 
theorems  and  corollaries  were  adopted  by  all,  and  flill 
make  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  fyftem®  of  hydraulics. 
Gravefande,  Mufchenbroek,  and  all  the  elementary  trea¬ 
ties  of  natural  philofophv,  deliver  no  other  doChints; 
and  Belidor,  who  has  been  eonfidered  as  the  firft  of  all 
the  fcientific  engineers,  details  the  fame  theory  in  his 
great  work  the  Archite&ure  Ihjdraulique. 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe  though 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good  fbme  of  the 
mathematician,  but  an  aftiduous  and  fagaeious  obferver.  Ifll °re  *n8e" 
He  had  applied  his  theory  to  fome  important  cafes  jts  (jefe<qs 
which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeftion  as  in- and  at-  * 
fpeCtor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanefe,  and  to  tempted  to 
the  courfe  of  the  Danube  \  and  could  not  but  perceive  luPPly 
that  great  corrections  were  necefiary  for  making  the1*16111* 
theory  quadrate  in  fome  tolerable  manner  with  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  he  immediately  faw  that  the  motion  was 
greatly  obftruCted  by  inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 
gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  ftream  tranf- 
verfe  motions,  which  thwarted  and  confufed  the  regular 
progrefs  of  the  reft  of  the  ftream,  and  thus  checked 
its  general  progrefs.  Thefe  obftruCtions,  he  obferved, 
were  moft  effectual  in  the  beginning  of  its  courfe,  while 
yet  a  fmall  rill,  running  among  ftones,  and  in  a  very 
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unequal  bed.  'The  whole  ftream  being  fmall,  the  ine- 
qualities  bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge¬ 
neral  effed  was  great.  He  alfo  faw  that  the  fame  cau¬ 
ses  (thefe  tranfverfe  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
bottom)  chiefly  affe£l  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
were  the  reafons  why  the  velocity  at  the  {ides  and  bot¬ 
tom  was  fo  much  diminifhed  as  to  be  lefs  than  the  fu- 
perficial  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to  be 
diminifhed  by  the  fame  caufe.  For  he  obferved,  that 
the  general  dream  of  a  river  is  frequently  composed  of 
a  fort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  mafl’es 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  furface  and  again  de- 
feend.  Every  perfon  muft  recoiled  fuch  appearances 
in  the  frefhes  of  a  muddy  river-,  and  in  this  way  Gu- 
glielmini  was  enabled  to  account  in  fome  meafurefor  the 
difagreement  of  his  theory  with  obfervation. 

Mariotte  had  obferved  the  fame  obftrudion  even 
in  the  fmoothefl  glafs  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be 
aferibed  to  the  checks  occafioned  by  tranfverfe  motions. 
He  therefore  aferibed  it  tofri&ion,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
diminifh  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  fame  manner 
as  of  folids:  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments 
which  immediately  rub  on  the  Tides  of  the  tube  have 
their  velocity  gradually  diminifhed;  and  that  the  fila¬ 
ments  immediately  adjoining  to  tlicfe,  being  thus  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs  over  them  or  outflrip  them,  rub  upon  them, 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminifhed  in  like  manner, 
but  in  a  fmaller  degree;  and  that  the  fucceeding  fila¬ 
ments  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube  fuffer  fimilar  but 
fmaller  diminutions.  By  this  means  the  whole  ftream 
may  come  to  have  a  fmallcr  velocity ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dit- 
eharged  is  determined,  is  fmaller  than  it  would  have 
been  independent  of  fri&ion. 

Guglielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and  in 
his  next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  confidered  this 
as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  retardation;  and  he  added 
a  third  circumftance,  which  he  confidered  as  of  no  lefs 
•  onfequence,  the  vifeidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  fyrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vif¬ 
eidity  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions  prodigi- 
bufly  retarded  by  it,  and  fuppofes  that  water  differs 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  poffeffes  this 
quality;  and  he  fays,  that  by  this  means  not  only  the 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo¬ 
tions  diminifhed  by  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
move  flower,  but  that  the  filaments  alfo  which  would 
have  moved  more  flowly  are  accelerated  by  their  more 
a£live  neighbours;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  fuper- 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this  will  never  account  for  the  univerfal 
fa£l,  that  the  fuperficial  particles  are  the  fwiftefl  of  all. 
The  fuperficial  particles,  fays  he,  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them  \ 
the  medium  velocity  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the  depth; 
the  numerous  obflacles  continually  multiplied  and  re¬ 
peated,  caufe  the  current  to  lofe  the  velocity  acquired 
by  the  fall;  the  flope  of  the  bottom  then  diminifhes, 
and  often  becomes  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  force  remain¬ 
ing  is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the  obflacles  which  are 
{fill  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almoft  to  a  flate 
of  ftagnation.  He  obferves,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river 
of  the  Milanefe,  has  near  its  mouth  a  flope  of  no  more 
than  5",  which  he  confiders  as  quite  inadequate  to  the 


tafk;  and  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  which  Theory, 
he  confiders  as  an  effential  part  of  the  theory  of  open 
currents.  This  is,  that  there  arifes  from  the  very  depth 
of  the  ftream  a  propelling  force  which  reftores  a  part  of 
the  loft  velocity.  Pie  offers  nothing  in  proof  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  ufes  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion 
of  water  in  horizontal  canals.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics, 
and,  by  various  contrivances,  interwoven  with  the  para¬ 
bolic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  Guglielmini.  Our  readers 
may  fee  it  in  various  modifications  in  the  Idrqflatica  € 

Idraulica  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Speriewze  Idrauliche 
of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  diflin6l  cither  in  its 
origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  phenomena,  and  feems  only  to  ferve  for  gi¬ 
ving  fomething  like  confiftency  to  the  vague  and  obfeure 
difeuflions  which  have  been  publifhed  on  this  fubje£l  in 
Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try  the  fubje£l  is  particularly  interefling,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 

France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  fo  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  themfelves  with 
the  motion  of  water  in  clofe  conduits,  which  feem  to 
admit  of  amoreprecife  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
font  11  g.  _ 

Some  of  thofe  have  confidered  with  more  attention  Sir  Ifaac 
the  effects  of  frieflion  and  vifeidity.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Newton’s 
with  his  ufual  penetration,  had  feen  diftin£lly  the  inan-ot>ferva^ow5 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  tliefe  circumflances  to  operate,  iu^* 
He  had  oceafion,  in  his  refearches  into  the  mechaniftn 
of  the  celeftial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  hypo- 
thefis  of  Defcartes,  that  the  planets  were  carried  round 
the  fun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  law  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  uncertainty  and  difpute  till  the  modus  operondi 
of  thefe  vortices  were  mechanically  confidered.  He 
therefore  employed  himfelf  in  the  inveftigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  acknowledged  powers  of  natural 
bodies,  a  fling  according  to  the  received  laws  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  could  produce  and  preferve  thefe  vortices,  and  re- 
llore  that  motion  which  was  expended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the  fun.  He  therefore,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  gives  a 
feries  of  beautiful  propofitions,  viz.  51,  52,  &c.  with 
their  corollaries,  fhowinghow  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder  or 
fphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midiPof  a  fluid  will  excite 
a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid;  and  he  afeertains  with 
mathematical  precifion  the  motion  of  every  filament  of 
this  vortex. 

He  fets  out  from  the  fuppofition  that  this  motion  is 
excited  in  the  furrounding  ilratum  of  fluid  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  want  of  perfcfl  lubricity,  and  affumes  as 
an  hypothefis,  that  the  initial  refiflance  (or  diminution 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arifes  from  this 
want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  feparated  from  the 
contiguous  furface  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  that 
the  whole  refiflance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  feparated 
from  each  other.  From  this,  and  the  equality  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-a&ion,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
of  any  Ilratum  of  the  vortex  is  the  arithmetical  medium 
between  the  velocities  of  the  flrata  immediately  within 
and  without  it.  For  the  intermediate  ftratum  cannot 
bedn  equilibrio,  unlefs  it  is  as  much  prefled  forward  by 
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Theory,  the  fuperior  motion  of  the  flratum  Within  it,  as  it  is 
kept  back  by  the  flower  motion  of  the  flratum  with¬ 
out  it. 

This  beautiful  inveftigation  applies  in  the  moft  per- 
fed  manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of 
a  fluid  filament,  in  confequence  of  the  vifcidity  and  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  adjoining  filaments;  and  a  filament  proceed¬ 
ing  along  a  tube  at  fome  fmali  diflance  from  the  fides 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  thoffi  of  the  filaments  immediately  furrounding 
it.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult  folu- 
tion  to  aflign  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  will  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifli  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  fo 
neat  a  problem  has  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  during  the  time  that  thefe  fubjeds  were 
fo  afliduoufly  ftudied  ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  nothing  precife 
has  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjed.  The  only  approach 
to  a  difcuflion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoir  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1726,  where  he  eonfi- 
ders  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  by 
attending  to  the  comparative  fuperiority  of  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  large  pipes,  he  affirms,  that  the  total  dimi¬ 
nutions  arifing  from  fridion  will  be  ( c ceteris  paribus)  i  n 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameters.  This  was  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
our  hydraulic  theories.  It  has  not,  however,  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  thofe  who  write  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  thefe  with 
equal  propriety;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  folved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular¬ 
ly  would  have  {flown  how  an  almoft  imperceptible  de¬ 
clivity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  great  ri¬ 
ver,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  unintelligible  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Guglielmini. 

Mr  Couplet  made  fome  experiments  on  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  notions  of  the  retardations  occafioned  by 
fridion.  They  were  found  prodigious ;  but  were  fo  ir¬ 
regular,  and  unfufceptible  of  redudion  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  were  indeed  fo  few  that 
they  were  unfit  for  this  redudion),  that  he  could  efta- 
bliffi  no  theory. — What  Mr  Belidor  eflablifhed  on  them, 
and  makes  a  fort  of  fyflera  to  dired  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  pradical  importance  than  the  conduct 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  flovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians  ;  and  we  aferibe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  fettle  its  firfl  principles  with  the 
fame  precifion  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  fatisfied  with  a  fort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  fome  would 
accufe  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  aferibe  it  to 
this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  clofe  vef- 
iels,  will  fee  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  flep  of  inveftigation,  been  added  to  thofe  which  were 
ufed  or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  has  no¬ 
where  touched  this  queftion,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
open  canal.  In  his  theories  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  waves,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
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for  giving  at  once  the  fundamental  principles  of  motion 
in  a  free  fluid  whofe  furface  was  not  horizontal.  But, 
by  means  of  fome  of  thofe  happy  and  fhrewd  gueffes, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  fays,  he  excelled  all  men, 
he  faw  the  undoubted  confequences  of  fome  palpable 
phenomenon  which  would  anfwer  all  his  prefcnt  pur- 
pofes,  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  invefli- 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  him,  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  fec- 
tion  of  a  running  flream  has  a  tendency  to  move  as  if 
it  were  iffuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the 
furface,  is  falfe  ;  and  that  it  really  does  fo  in  the  face  of 
a  dam  when  the  flood-gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  lefs  (o  ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  fubfequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  affigns  them.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cafcade  would 
be  fomething  like  what  is  fketched  in  fig.  3.  with  an  Fig.  3; 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  furface  BEG.  This 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  flower  motion 
of  thofe  which  muft  Aide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of  the  water  under  the  furface 
AB.  The  furface  therefore  finks,  and  B  inftantly 
ceales  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  fucceffively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice  ;  but  immediately 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  waftes  from  the 
fpace  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  confifting  of  the  curve  Fig.  4, 

A  a  P  c  EG,  convex  from  A  to  c ,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  fuperficial  water  begins  to  acce¬ 
lerate  all  the  way  from  A  ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
fuppofed  (for  the  prefent)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
correfponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  fur¬ 
face.  This  mufl  be  underflood  as  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  {ketch  of  the  motions.  It  requires  a  very  cri¬ 
tical  and  intricate  inveftigation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins, 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  inclination 
of  the  fucceeding  canal. 

We  have  given  this  fort  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  Uncerl 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  thattaintyof 
our  readers  might  form  fome  opinion  of  the  many  differ- the  theories 
tations  which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  rivers,™!1*11  ap* 
and  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  Much  ofp^^  eKe 
the  bufinefs  of  the  civil  engineer  is  intimately  connededemplified.  * 
with  it :  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that  fince  there 
was  fo  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there  could  be  but 
very  little  certainty  in  the  pradical  operations.  The 
fa£t  has  been,  that  no  engineer  could  pretend  to  fay, 
with  any  precifion,  what  would  be  the  effed  of  his  opera¬ 
tions.  One  whofe  bufinefs  bad  given  him  many  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  who  kept  accurate  and  judicious  regifters 
of  his  own  works,  could  pronounce,  with  fome  probabi¬ 
lity,  how  much  water  would  be  brought  off  by  a  drain 
of  certain  dimenfions  and  a  given  flope,  when  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  happened  to  tally  with  fome  former 
work  in  which  he  had  fucceeded  or  failed  ;  but  out  of 
the  pale  of  his  own  experience  he  could  only  make  a  fa- 
gacious  guefs.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurred 
not  long  ago.  A  fmali  aquedud  was  lately  carried  into 
G  Paris. 
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t  1  heory*  Pan?.  It  had  been  conduced  on  a  plan  prefented  to  the 
academy,  who  had  corrcded  it,  and  gave  a  report  of 
what  its  performance  would  be.  When  executed  in  the 
moft  accurate  manner,  it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  nine.  When  the  celebrated  Defaguliers  was 
employed  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  fuperintend  the 
bringing  in  the  water  for  the  fupply  of  the  city,  he  gave 
a  report  on  the  plan  which  was  to  be  followed.  It  was 
executed  to  his  complete  fatisfadion  }  and  the  quantity 
of  water  delivered  was  about  one-fix th  of  the  quantity 
which  he  piomifed,  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  vdiieh  the  no  lefs  celebrated  M’Laurin  calculated 
*8  from  the  fame  plan. 

iNecefhty  Such  being  the  date  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  (if 
ing  experi-  ^  can  he  called  by  this  name),  naturalids  began  to  be 
ments.  perfuaded  that  it  was  but  lofing  time  to  make  any  ufe  of 
a  theory  fo  incongruous  with  obfervation,and  that  the  only 
fafe  method  of  proceeding  was  to  multiply  experiments 
in  every  variety  of  circumilances,  and  to  make  a  feries  of 
experiments  in  every  important  cafe,  vThich  fhould  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  pradical  modifications  of  that  cafe.  Per¬ 
haps  eircumdances  of  refemblance  might  occur,  which 
■would  enable  us  to  conned  many  of  them  together,  and 
at  lad  difeover  the  principles  which  oceafioned  this  con- 
nedion  )  by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  fcience 
might  be  obtained.  And  if  this  point  diould  not  be  gain¬ 
ed,  we  might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  fads,  which  are 
modified  in  all  thefe  particular  cafes,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  we  can  dill  trace  the  general  fads,  and  fee  the  part 
of  the  particular  cafe  which  depends  on  it.  This  would 
be  the  acquifition  of  what  may  be  called  an  empirical 
theory,  by  which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained, 
in  fo  far  as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing 
more  than  the  pointing  out  the  general  fad  or  law  under 
which  it  is  comprehended*,  and  this  theory  would  an- 
fwer  every  pradical  purpofe,  becaufe  we  diould  confi¬ 
dently  forefee  what  confequences  would  refultfrom  fuch 
and  fuch  premifes  j  or  if  we  fhould  fail  even  in  this,  we 
fliould  dill  have  a  feries  of  experiments  fo  comprehen- 
five,  that  we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  feries  would 
eorrefpond  to  any  particular  cafe  which  might  be  pro- 
29  pofed. 

'Eahours  of  There  are  two  gentlemen,  whofe  labours  in  this  re- 
deferve  very  particular  notice,  Profeflor  Michelotti 
in  this  way,at  Turin,  and  Abbe  Boffut  at  Paris.  The  fird  made  a 
prodigious  number  of  experiments  both  on  the  motion 
of  water  through  pipes  and  in  open  canals.  They  were 
performed  at  the  cxpence  of  the  fovereign,  and  no  ex¬ 
pence  was  fpared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the  fined  ma- 
fonry,  to  ferve  as  a  vefTel  from  which  the  water  was 
to  iflfue  through  holes  of  various  fizes,  under  prefTures 
from  5  to  22  feet.  The  water  ivas  received  into  bafons 
condruded  of  mafonry  and  nicely  lined  with  ducco, 
from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick-work 
lined  with  ducco,  and  of  various  forms  and  declivities. 
The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water  through  pipes 
are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the  mod  numerous 
and  exad,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on  every  oecafion. 
Thofe  made  in  open  canals  are  dill  more  numerous, 
and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  *,  but  they  have  not 
been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  generally  ufeful,  being 
in  general  very  unlike  the  important  cafes  which  will 
occur  in  pradice,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  con¬ 
trived  chiefly  with  the  view  of  edablifhing  or  overturn¬ 
ing  certain  points  of  hydraulic  dodrine  which  were  pre- 
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bably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the  pradical  hydrau-  Theory, 
lifts.  _  _  - ' 

The  experiments  of  Boflut  are  alfo  of  both  kinds  }  and 
though  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  of  Michelotti, 
feem  to  deferve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as  they  follow 
the  fame  track,  they  perfedly  coincide  in  their  refults, 
which  diould  procure  confidence  in  the  other  j  and  they 
are  made  in  fituations  much  more  analogous  to  the  ufual 
pradical  cafes.  This  makes  them  doubly  valuable. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  his  two  volumes  in  titled  Hydro - 
dynamique .  He  has  opened  this  path  of  procedure  in 
a  manner  fo  new  and  fo  judicious,  that  he  has  in  fome 
meafure  the  merit  of  fuch  as  (hall  follow  him  in  the  fame 
path.  _  .  .30 

This  has  been  mod  candidly  and  liberally  allowed  him  and  the 
by  the  chevalier  de  Buat,  who  has  taken  up  this  matter  progreflive 
where  the  abbe  BofTut  left  it,  and  has  profecuted  his  ^ntsof 
experiments  with  great  afliduity }  and  we  mud  now  add  £uat. 
with  fingular  fuccefs.  By  a  very  judicious  confideration 
of  the  fubjed,  lie  hit  on  a  particular  view  of  it,  which 
faved  him  the  trouble  of  a  minute  confideration  of  the 
fmall  internal  motions,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  from 
a  very  general  and  evident  propofition,  which  may  be 
received  as  the  key  to  a  complete  lydem  of  pradical 
hydraulics.  We  fliall  follow  this  ingenious  author  in 
what  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  the  fubjed  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  our  readers  will  think  we  do  a  fervice 
to  the  public  by  making  thefe  difeuflions  of  the  chevalier 
de  Buat  more  generally  known  in  this  country.  Itmuft 
not  however  be  expeded  that  we  (hall  give  more  than 
a  fynoptical  view  of  them,  conneded  by  fuch  familiar 
reafoning  as  diall  be  either  comprehended  or  confided 
in  by  perfons  not  deeply  verfed  in  mathematical 
fcience. 

Sect.  I.  'Theory  of  Rivers . 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  dreams  mud,  in  His  iead'ng 
fome  refpedls,  refemble  that  of  bodies  Hiding  down  in- propofition. 
dined  planes  perfedly  polidied  }  and  that  they  would 
accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  obdruded  :  but 
they  are  obdruded,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 

This  can  only  arife  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  promote  their  defeent  and  thofe  which  op- 
pofe  it.  Mr  Buat,  therefore,  afiltmes  the  leading  pro¬ 
pofition,  that, 

When  water  flows  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  bed, 
the  accelerating  force  which  obliges  it  to  move  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  all  the  refifances  which  it  ?neets  with ,  whe¬ 
ther  ariflng  from  its  own  vifeidity ,  or  from  the  friBion  of 
its  bed. 

This  law  is  as  old  as  the  formation  of  rivers,  and  diould 
be  the  key  of  hydraulic  fcience.  Its  evidence  is  clear } 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  bafis  of  all  uniform  motion. 

And  fince  it  is  fo,  there  mud  be  fome  confiderable  apo¬ 
logy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels. 

Both  owe  their  origin  to  an  inequality  of  preflure,  both 
would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing  hindered  \  and 
both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the  vifeidity  of  the 
fluid  and  the  fridion  of  the  channel. 

It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  pheno-YRe fubjed 
mena  of  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  adion  of  its  weight  0f  the  fol- 
only  along  the  doping  channel.  But  previous  to  this,  lowing  dif- 
we  mud  take  fome  notice  of  the  obdrudion  to  the  entry  cu^on  £rG' 
of  water  into  a  channel  of  any  kind,  arifing  from  thepufe<*‘ 

defledion 
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Theory,  defle&ion  of  the  many  different  filaments  which  prefs 
*  v""*1  mf  into  the  channel  from  the  refervoir  from  every  fide. 

Then  we  (hall  be  able  to  feparate  this  diminution  of  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  fum  total  that  is  obferved,  and  afcertain 
what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the  fubfequent  ob- 
druftions. 

We  then  fhall  confider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re- 
dftancc.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  inclined  plane  of 
Its  bed  }  the  refinance  is  the  fri&ion  of  the  bod,  the  vif- 
cidity  of  the  fluid,  and  its  adhefion  to  the  Tides.  Here 
are  neceffarily  combined  a  number  of  circumdances 
which  muft  be  gradually  detached  that  we  may  fee  the 
effe&  of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  bed,  its  perimeter, 
and  its  flope.  By  examining  the  effects  produced  by 
variations  of  each  of  thefe  feparately,  we  di (cover  what 
fhare  each  has  in  the  general  effeft  \  and  having  thus 
analyfed  the  complicated  phenomena,  we  {hall  be  able 
to  combine  thofe  its  elements,  and  frame  a  formula 
which  (hall  comprehend  every  circumflance,  from  the 
greateft  velocity  to  the  extiiuffion  of  all  motion,  and 
from  the  extent  of  a  river  to  the  narrow  dimenfions  of  a 
quill.  We  fhall  compare  this  formula  with  a  feries  of 
experiments  in  all  this  variety  of  circumflances,  partly 
made  by  Mr  Buat,  and  partly  colleft cd  from  other  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  we  fhall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  mod 
fatisfaftory,  we  (hall  then  proceed  to  confider  very  cur- 
forily  the  chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  intro¬ 
duce  into  thefe  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the  fame 
ffream,  the  intenfity  of  the  refinance  produced  by  the 
inertia  of  the  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the  force  of 
the  current  by  which  it  continually  a<5ls  on  this  channel, 
tending  to  change  either  its  dimenfions  or  its  form.  We 
fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  thefe  great  rivers 
which  fpread  like  the  branches  of  a  vigorous  tree,  and 
occupy  the  furface  even  of  a  vad  continent.  Wc  fhall 
follow  them  in  their  courfe,  unfold  all  their  windings, 
fludy  their  train  and  regimen,  and  point  out  the  law  of 
its  liability  ;  and  we  fhall  invefligate  the  caufes  of  their 
deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  fludy  of  thefe  natural  laws  pleafes  the  mind  :  but 
it  anfwers  a  flill  greater  purpofe  •,  it  enables  us  to  aflift 
nature,  and  to  haflen  her  operations,  which  our  wants 
and  our  impatience  often  find  too  llow.  It  enables  us  to 
command  the  elements,  and  to  force  them  to  adminiflcr 
to  our  wants  and  our  pleafures. 

We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  may  acquire  to  the  folution  of  the  mofl 
important  hydraulic  queftions  which  occur  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  civil  engineer. 

We  fhall  confider  the  effects  produced  by  a  permanent 
addition  to  any  river  or  dream  by  the  union  of  another, 
and  the  oppofite  effe£l  produced  by  any  draught  or  offset, 
fhowing  the  elevation  or  depreffion  produced  up  the 
dream,  and  the  change  made  in  the  depth  and  velocity 
below  the  addition  or  offset. 

We  fhall  pay  a  fimilar  attention  to  the  temporary 
fwells  produced  by  frefhes. 

We  fhall  afeertain  the  effe&s  of  draightening  the 
courfe  of  a  dream,  which,  by  increafing  its  flope,  mud 
increafe  its  velocity,  and  therefore  fink  the  waters  above 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  dimi- 


nifti  the  tendency  to  oversow,  while  the  fame  immediate  Theory, 
confequence  muft  expofe  the  places  farther  down  to  the  ~v 
rifk  of  floods  from  which  they  would  other  wife  have  been 
free. 

The  effects  of  dams  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  mud  then 
be  confidered  ;  the  gorge  or  fwell  which  they  produce 
up  the  dream  mud  be  determined  for  every  didance 
from  the  weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnifh  us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  fuch  waters  as  have 
too  little  depth  or  too  great  flope.  And  it  will  appear 
that  immenie  advantages  may  be  thus  derived,  with  a 
moderate  expence,  even  from  trifling  brooks,  if  we  will 
relinquilh  all  prejudices,  and  not  imagine  that  fuch  con¬ 
veyance  i>  impoflibie,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
fuch  boats  and  linall  craft  as  we  have  been  aceuflomed 
to  look  at. 

The  eftefts  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  max¬ 
ims  of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embank¬ 
ment,  come  in  the  next  place  5  and  our  dilcuflions  will 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  mod  proper  forms  for  the 
entry  to  canals,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  the  bed  fhape  for  the  darlings  of  bridges  and  of 
boats  for  inland  navigation,  and  fuch  like  fubordinate 
but  interefting  particulars,  which  will  be  fuggeded  by 
the  general  thread  of  difeuflion. 

It  is  confidered,  as  phyficaily  demondrated  (fee  Hy-  Natural 
BRodynamics),  that  water  iffuing  from  a  fmall  orifice  velocity, 
in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a  very  large  vcflel,  almod  in-exPen.ce 
dantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velocity  which  a  hea- 
vy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  to  the  orifice  from  the^hTJugh 
horizontal  furface  of  the  dagnant  water.  This  we  fhallfmall  ori* 
call  its  Natural  Velocity.  Therefore,  if  wc  mul-fices’ 
tiply  the  area  of  the  orifice  by  this  velocity,  the  product 
will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity  of  the  water  which  is  dif- 
charged.  This  we  may  call  the  Natural  Expence 
of  water,  or  the  Natural  Discharge. 

Let  O  reprefent  the  area  or  fe&ion  of  the  orifice  ex> 
preffed  in  fome  known  meafure,  and  h  its  depth  under 
the  furface.  Let  g  exprefs  the  velocity  acquired  bv  a 
heavy  body  during  a  fecond  by  falling.  Let  V  be  the 
medium  velocity  of  the  water’s  motion,  Q  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged  during  a  fecond,  and  N  the  natural 
expcnce. 

We  know  that  V  is  equal  to  \/  2  g  x  \/  h.  There¬ 
fore  N~0.  V" 2 g  /i. 

If  thefe  dimenfions  be  all  taken  in  Englifh  feet,  we 
have  sf  2g  very  nearly  equal  to  8  5  and  therefore  V— 

8  y'  /;,  and  N~G.  8  \f  h. 

But  in  our  prefent  bufinefs  it  is  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  meafure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore 
fincc  a  body  acquires  the  velocity  of  32  feet  2  inches 
in  a  fecond,  we  have  2^=64  feet  4  inches  or  772  inches, 
and  \^2gzz2j^S  inches,  nearly  27^  inches. 

Therefore  772  s/  /i,  =  27.78  >y /  h,  and  N~  O. 

^77  2  h,  zzO.  27.78  x/  h. 

But  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that  if  we  were  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  expence  or  difcharge  for  every  orifice  by  this 
Ample  rule,  we  fiiould  in  every  indance  find  it  much 
greater  than  nature  really  gives  us. 

When  water  iffues  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
lateral  columns,  preding  into  the  hole  from  all  fides, 
caufe  the  iffuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of 
the  jet,  and  contrafl  its  dimenfions  at  a  little  didance 
from  the  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greated  con- 
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tra&ion  that  the  water  acquires  that  velocity  which 
we  obferve  in  our  experiments,  and  which  we  affume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface. 

herefore,  that  our  computed  difcharge  may  belt  agree 
with  obfervation,  it  muft  be  calculated  on  the  fijppo- 
fition  that  the  orifice  is  diminiftied  to  the  fizc  of  this 
fmalleft  feflion.  But  the  contra#ion  is  fubjeft  to  va¬ 
riations,  and  the  dimenfions  of  this  fmalleft  fe&ion 
are  at  all  times  difficult  to  afeertain  with  precifion. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimenfions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correct  this 
computed  difcharge,  by  means  of  an  a&ual  comparifon 
of  the  computed  and  effe£live  difeharges  in  a  feries  of 
experiments  made  in  fituations  refembling  thofe  cafes 
which  muft  frequently  occur  in  practice.  This  correc¬ 
tion  or  its  caufe,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  internal  mo¬ 
tions,  is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics  '7  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate  :  it  happens  in  fome  degree  in  all  cafe3 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pafs  through  narrow  places. 
It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
fluices  7  nay  even  in  the  paflfage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fet  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  im- 
merfed  in  water  on  both  fides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep, 
frequently  employed  for  raifing  the  waters  of  the 
level  flreams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  na¬ 
vigable.  We  mentioned  an  obfervation  *  of  Mr  Buat  to 
this  effect,  when  he  faw  a  goofeberry  rife  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then 
rapidly  fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  repre- 
fent  this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  thefe  different  fitua- 
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Fig.  5.  A  fhows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

B  fhows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia¬ 
meters  long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flows  with  a 
full  mouth.  This  does  not  always  happen  in  fo  fhort  a 
pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  fhorter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itfelf  from  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  and 
flows  with  a  contra&ed  jet. 

C  fhows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projects  into  the 
infide  of  the  veffel.  In  this  cafe  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  flow  full. 

D  reprefents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  fhape  which  a  jet  would  af- 
fume  of  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  all  contraction  is  avoided, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  confidered  as  the 
real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  diminifhes  the  difcharge 
but  a  trifling  friClion  of  the  fides. 

E  fhows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobftruCled  ;  the  furface  of  the 
lower  ftream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  foie  of  the 
wafte-board. 

F  is  a  fimilar  reprefentation  of  the  motion  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep . 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Miche- 
lotti  and  Boflfut  to  determine  the  effedls  of  contraClion 
in  thefe  cafes.  Michelotti,  after  carefully  obferving  the 
form  and  dimenfions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  refembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which 
produced  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  the  computed  dif¬ 
charge,  or  till  the  difcharge  computed  for  the  area  of  its 
fmaller  end  approached  the  neareft  to  the  effe&ive  dif¬ 
charge.  And  he  at  laft  obtained  one  which  gave  a  dif¬ 
charge  of  983,  when  the  natural  difcharge  would  have 


been  1000.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revolution  of.  Theory, 
a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the  dimenfions' 
were  as  follow  : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice  =  36 

- inner  orifice  =  4 6 

Length  of  the  axis  =  96 

The  refults  of  the  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boflut 
and  of  Michelotti  fcarcely  differ,  and  they  are  expref- 
fed  in  the  following  table  : 


N  or  the  natural  expence 
f)  for  the  thin  plate  fig.  A  1 
almoft  at  the  furface  3 
£)  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  16  feet 
Q  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long,  1 

fig-B.  .  S 

for  ditto  projeCling  inwards  1 
.and  flowing  full  3 

for  ditto  with  a  contraCled  1 

jet,  fig.  c.  3 

£)  for  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D. 

for  a  weir,  fig.  E. 
f)  for  a  bar,  fig.  F. 


10000= 

6526 

6195 

6173 

8125 

6814 

5137 

983* 

9536 

9730 


0.27.78^ 

0.18.13^//$ 

0.17.21^ 

O.^.IJv^ 

0.22.57  ^//z 
0.18.93  s/h 

0.14.27 

0.27.31 
0.26.49^// 
0.27.03  jh 


The  numbers  in  the  laft  column  of  this  little  table  are 
the  cubical  inches  of  water  difeharged  in  a  fecond  when 
the  height  h  is  one  inch. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  difeharges  afligned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contractions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  paffage  over  the  edge  of  the  board.  Ther 
weir  may  alfo  fuffer  a  diminution  by  the  contra&ions  at 
its  two  ends,  if  it  fliould  be  narrower  than  the  ftream,. 
which  is  generally  the  cafe,  becaufe  the  two  ends  are 
commonly  of  fquare  mafonry  or  wood-work.  The  con¬ 
traction  there  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  at  the  edge  of 
a  thin  plate.  But  this  could  not  be  introduced  into  this 
table,  becaufe  its  effect  on  the  expence  is  the  fame  in 
quantity  whatever  is  the  length  of  the  wafte-board  of  the 
weir. 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  difcharge  through  Dimhnitio* 
a  fluice  could  not  be  expreffed  here.  When  a  fluice  is  of  difcharge 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  ftill  remains  under  water,  through  a 
the  difcharge  is  contracted  both  above  and  at  the  fides, fiu*ce» 
and  the  diminution  of  difcharge  by  each  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent.  It  is  not  eafy  to  reduce  either  of 
thefe  contractions  to  computation,  but  they  may  be  very 
eafily  obferved.  We  frequently  can  obferve  the  water, 
at  coming  out  of  a  fluice  into  a  mill  courfe,  quit  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  (how  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry.  This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  velocity 
of  efflux  is  confiderable.  When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almoft  ftagnant. 

When  the  head  of  water  is  8  or  I  a  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  fpace  left  between  it  and  the  fides  is  about 
It  inches.  If  the  fides  of  the  entry  have  a  Hope,  this 
void  fpace  can  never  appear  j  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminiflies  the  quantity 
of  the  difcharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  to 
confider  the  water  difeharged  in  thefe  different  fituations 
as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  conceive 
as  produced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid 
(which  is  exact  only  when  the  expence  is  equal  to  the 
natural  expence),  but  by  a  fall  h  accommodated  to  the  dif¬ 
charge  : 


RIVER. 
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charge  :  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height  which 
would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  water  iffues 
with  in  thefe  liquations. 

And  alfo,  when  the  water  is  obferved  to  be  actually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  8tc.  it  is  necelfary  to  know  the  preffure  or  HEAD 
OF  WATER  h  which  has  actually  produced  this  velocity. 
It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  numbers 
in  readinefs. 


h  for  the  natural  expence  = 
h  for  a  thin  plate  -  zz 
h  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long  zz 
h  for  a  dam  or  weir  -  zr 
h  for  a  bar  -  -  zz 
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V* 
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V* 
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It  was  necelfary  to  premife  thefe  FACTS  in  hydraulics, 
th&t  we  may  be  able  in  every  cafe  to  diftinguifti  between 
the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water  into  the 
conduit  or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  refiftances  along  the  canal,  and  in  preferving  or 
accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
caufes  :  1.  The  action  of  gravity  ;  and,  2.  The  mobi¬ 
lity  of  the  particles,  which  makes  them  affume  a  level 
in  confined  veff&ls,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
fide  where  there  is  a  de£e<ff  of  preffure.  When  the  fur- 
face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  reft,  being  equally  pref- 
fed  in  all  dire&ions ;  but  if  the  furface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  furface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  fide,  as  a  body  would  Hide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itfelf,  arifing  from  a  fuperiority  of  preffure  on  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  furface,  which  pufhes  this  fuperficial  par¬ 
ticle  towards  the  lower  end  ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  fuperficial  particles,  but  affe&s  every  particle  with¬ 
in  the  mafs  of  water.  In  the  veffel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
containing  water  with  an  inclined  furface  AE,  if  we 
fuppofe  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  connefting  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydroftatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
conne&ing  part  will  be  pulhed  in  the  dire&ion  CD  5 
and  if  the  frozen  mafs  BHGF  were  moveable,  it  would 
alfo  be  puftied  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
fituation  and  fhape  of  the  connecting  column  or  co¬ 
lumns.  The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.  The  fame  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  fele£t  the  vertical  columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  pufh  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  water  in  the  direClion  of  the  declivity.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  fink  at  one  end 
and  rife  at  the  other*  and  its  furface  will  reft  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  flOf,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle 
O.  This  cannot  be  unlefs  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
of  perpendicular  defeent  and  afeent  of  the  vertical  co¬ 
lumns,  but  alfo  a  real  motion  of  tranftation  from  K  to¬ 
wards  L.  It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  fkill  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  motion  of  each  particle.  Newton 


did  not  attempt  it  in  his  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  all  necelfary  here.  We  may,  how-  ' 
ever,  acquire  a  very  diftinCl  notion  of  its  general  effeCl. 
Let  OP£)  be  a  vertical  plane  pafling  through  the  middle 
point  O.  It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  P£),  fuch 
as  P,  is  preffed  in  the  direction  QD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  fingle  row  of  particles,  whofe  length 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH  and  FG. 
The  force  aCting  on  the  particle  (,)  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  z:AC — ED.  Now 
if  0£),  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  fame  ratio,  fo  that 
all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  &c.  may  be  fimilar, 
we  fee  that  the  force  arifing  folely  from  the  declivity, 
and  aCling  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OC^,  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  depth  under  the  furface,  and  that  the  row 
of  particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  &c.  which  is  to  be 
moved  by  it,  is  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  it  un- 
queftionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  fame  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ^  tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  in  the  inftant  immediately 
fucceeding,  all  thefe  particles  would  be  found  again  iu 
a  verticle  plane  indefinitely  nearer  to  OQ  5  and  if  we 
fum  up  the  forces,  we  (hall  find  them  the  lame  as  if  OQ^ 
were  the  opening  of  a  fluice,  having  the  water  on  the 
fide  of  D  Handing  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  fide  Handing  at  the  height  AC.  This  refult  iw 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hafty  theory  of 
Guglielmini.  He  confiders  each  particle  in  0(^  a* 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth, 
it  is  true  *,  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recoiled s  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  oppofite  preffure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  which,  is  not  balanced  muft  be  diftributed 
among  a  row  of  particles  which  varies  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  with  itfelf.  When  thefe  two  circumftances  are 
negle&cd,  the  refult  will  be  incompatible  with  obfer- 
vation.  When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  into  the 
account  of  preffure,  it  is  evident  that  the  furface  may 
be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  fhould  obtain 
in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  Hoping  furface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini’s  profeffed  theory,  and 
what  he  highly  values  himfelf  on.  He  announces  this 
difeovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  fays  he,  that  the  great  rivers  are  not 
ftagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep¬ 
tible  declivity  of  furface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they 
are  lhallower.  This  principle  is  the  bafts  of  his  impro¬ 
ved  theory  of  rivers,  and  is  infilled  on  at  great  length 
by  all  the  fubfequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  ufe  of  it.  We  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
rivers  given  in  the  great  Encyclopedie  of  Paris,  and  in 
an  article  having  the  fignaturc  (O)  of  D’Alembert. 
We  have  been  very  anxious  to  Ihow  the  falfity  of  this 
principle,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  a  mere  fubterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the 
mathematical  theory  which  he  had  fo  haftily  taken  from 
Newton  or  Galileo  \  and  we  think  that  we  have  fecu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  milled  by  it,  when  we  Ihow 
that  this  energy  muft  be  equally  operative  when  the  fur- 
face  is  on  a  dead  level.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evi¬ 
dent.  We  ftiall  fee  by  and  bye,  that  deep  waters,  when 
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in  a&ual  motion,  have  an  energy  not  to  be  found  in 
(hallow  running  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  that  motion  :  but  this  is  not  a  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate 
refult  of  principles,  not  vaguely  conceived  and  indi- 
ftincftly  exprefied,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,but  eafily  un* 
derftood,  and  appreciable  with  the  greateft  precifion.  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lofc  as  much  momentum  in  furmounting  any  ob- 
itacle  as  fmall  ones,  they  lofe  but  a  fmall  portion  of 
their  velocity.  At  prefent,  employed  only  in  confider- 
ing  the  progreflive  motion  of  an  open  fir  earn,  whofe 
fur  face  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  fee  that 
fuch  a  motion  muft  obtain,  and  that  we  fee  that  there 
are  propelling  forces  5  and  that  thofe  forces  arife  folchj 
from  the  want  of  a  level  furface,  or  from  the  (lope  of 
the  furface  5  and  that,  with  refpe£l  to  any  one  particle, 
the  force  aefting  on  it  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
-of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns  (one  on  each 
fide  of  the- particle)  which  produce  it.  Were  the  fur¬ 
face  level,  there  would  be  no  motion  ;  if  it  is  not  level, 
there  will  be  motion  ;  and  this  motion  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of  the  fur¬ 
face  :  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether  the  bottom  be 
level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  fhape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
motion  of  rivers  depends  entirely  on  the  Jlope  of  the  fur - 
face. 

The  SLOPE  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  expreffed  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  of 
its  extremities  ;  we  muft  alfo  confider  its  length  :  and 
the  meafure  of  the  Hope  muft  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
the  fame  while  the  declivity  is  the  fame.  It  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  the  fame  over  the  whole  of  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  fhall  anfwer  thefe  conditions  exactly,  if  we 
take  for  the  meafure  of  a  flope  the  fraction  which  cx- 
preffes  the  elevation  of  one  extremity  above  the  other 

divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.  Thus  will 

exprefs  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

If  the  water  met  with  no  refiftance  from  the  bed  in 
which  it  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhefion  to  its  Tides  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  if  its  fluidity  were  perfect,  its  gravity  would 
accelerate  its  courfe  continually,  and  the  earth  and  its 
"the  accele-  inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
-rating iorce.  which  they  derive  from  its  numberlefs  flrcams.  They 
would  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 
foon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  and  ufelefs.  No  foil 
could  refifl  the  impetuofity  of  the  torrents  ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  render  them  a  deflroying 
fcourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  bed,  and  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluid,  be¬ 
come  a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  fets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity.  In  this  manner  the  friftion  on  the  fides, 
which,  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  mafs,  and  the  very  adhefion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  caufes  which  make  the  refinances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  ;  fo  that  the  refinances  augmenting  with 
the  velocities,  come  at  lan  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  the  velocity  now  acquired  is  preferved, 
and  the  motion  becomes  uniform,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increafe,  unlefs  fome  change  fucceeds 
either  in  the  Hope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arifes  the  fecond  maxim  in  the  motion  of  rivers, 
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that  when  a  Jl  re  am  moves  uniformly ,  the  ref  fiance  is  equal  Theory. 
to  the  accelerating  force . 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pafs 
over  the  very  beginnings  of  the -accelerated  motion, 
which  is  a  matter  of  fpeculative  curiofity,  and  confider 
the  motion  in  a  ffate  of  permanency,  depending  on  the 
head  of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and 
the  expence ;  fo,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  rivers,  we  confider  the  flope,  the  tranfverfe  fe&ion  or 
area  of  the  flream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence.  It  will  be  convenient  to  affix  precife  meanings 
to  the  terms  which  we  (hall  employ. 

The  SECTION  of  a  flream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per-  Term?  pre- 
pendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  general  motion.  cifely  ex- 

The  refiffances  arife  ultimately  from  the  a£lion  of  the  plai»e<h 
water  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  channel,  and  mull 
be  proportional  {ceeteris  paribus}  to  the  extent  of  the 
aeftion.  Therefore  if  Ave  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  this 
feeftion,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  pafling  Avatcr, 

Ave  fhall  have  a  meafure  of  the  extent  of  thisaeftion.  In 
a  pipe,  circular  or  prifmatical,  the  whole  circumference 
is  a£led  on  ;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  ACDQ^  (fig.  6.) 
the  horizontal  line  a  Oq  which  makes  the  upper  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  fe£lion  a  CD  e ,  is  free  from  all  a£lion.  The 
aeftion  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  CD,  D  e • 

We  fhall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  the  border  of  the  fec- 
tion. 

The  MEAN  VELOCITY  is  that  with  Avhich  the  Avhole 
fedtion,  moving  equally,  Avould  generate  a  folid  equal 
to  the  expence  of  the  flream.  This  velocity  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  flream,  and 
Ave  do  not  know  in  Avhich  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  avc  are  attempting  to  eflablifh  an  empirical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex¬ 
periments  and  palpable  deductions  from  them  \  and  fince 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
flrcams  which  fhall  haAre  a  precifion  fufficient  for  fuch 
an  important  purpofe — it  Avould  bo  a  mofl  defirable 
thing  to  demonflrate  an  exadl  analogy  between  the 
mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  refiflance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers  \  for  in  thofe  avc  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  all  the  defired  accuracy,  and  admit¬ 
ting  precife  meafures,  but  avc  can  make  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  that  are  almofl  impracticable  in  rivers.  We 
can  increafe  the  flope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  pofition,  and  Ave  can  employ  every  defired  de¬ 
gree  of  preffure,  fo  as  to  afeertain  its  effect  on  the  ve¬ 
locity  in  degrees  Avhich  open  flrcams  will  not  admit. 

The  Chevalier  de  Buat  has  mofl  happily  fucceeded  in 
this  demonflration  \  and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune 
and  his  penetration  have  done  fo  much  fenrice  to  practi¬ 
cal  fcience. 

Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through  The  acc<?Ie. 
Avhich  the  AVater  is  impelled  by  the  preffure  or  HEAD  ration  and 
DA.  This  head  is  the  moving  poAver  \  and  it  may  bere^an.ce01 
conceived  as  confifling  of  two  parts,  performing  tAvo ■ 
diflinct  offices.  One  of  them  is  employed  in  impref- 
fing  on  the  Avater  that  velocity  Avith  Avhich  it  actually  Fig.  7. 
moves  in  the  tube.  Were  there  no  obftruclions  to  this 
motion,  no  greater  head  Avould  be  Avanted  ;  but  there 
are  obflrudlions  arifing  from  friction,  adhefion,  and 
vifeidity.  This  requires  force.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  reft  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  refervoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  appropriation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  which  will  anfwer.  Suppofe  E  to  be 
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Theory,  the  point  of  partition,  fo  that  DE  is  the  head  necef- 
fary  for  imprefling  the  actual  velocity  on  the  water 
(a  head  or  prefiure  which  has  a  relation  to  the  form  or 
circumftance  of  the  entry,  and  the  contraction  which 
takes  place  there).  The  reft  EA  is  wholly  employed 
in  overcoming  the  fimultaneous  refiftances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  equilibrio 
with  this  refi dance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 
and  having  the  fame  degree  of  polifh  or  rough nefs  ;  and 
if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C — we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  in  both  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  fame 
expence  ;  for  the  moving  force  in  the  Hoping  pipe  EC 
is  compofed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC  ;  but  this  re¬ 
lative  weight,  by  which  alone  it  defeends  along  the  in¬ 
clined  pipe  EC,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  E  A  of  the  fame  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  refiftances  $ 
therefore  the  velocities  and  difeharges  will  alfo  be  e- 
qual. 

This  is  not  only  the  cafe  on  the  whole,  but  alfo  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of 
it  EK  is  precifely  in  equilibrio  with  the  refiftances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  relative  wTeight  that  the  refi  fiance  has 
to  the  wdiole  refiftance.  Therefore  (and  this  is  the  mojl 
important  circumjlance ,  and  the  bajis  of  the  whole  theory ) 
the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  fhorter,  or  may  be  lengthened 
to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in  the  velocity 
or  expenee,  fo  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE  remains 
the  fame. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA,  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in- 
creafe  the  refiftance  without  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  muft  therefore  be  diminifh- 
ed  ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  produced  by 
a  fmaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  if  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length  at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  AG,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  muft  difeover 
the  diminifhed  velocity  with  which  the  water  now  ac¬ 
tually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  muft  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  impreffing  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  infert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  fame  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes 
will  now  be  the  fame  (a). 
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What  has  now  been  faid  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB  Theory, 
would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  A  B, ' 

A'B  (fig.  8.).  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  ^veorin4^n 
fee  that  DC  is  the  whole  head  or  propelling  prefiure inclined 
for  either  pipe  AB  or  A'B  j  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne-pipe. 
ceflary  for  the  a6lual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  neccflary  8* 
for  balancing  the  refiftances  \  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the 
fame  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  fame  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  will  have  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  its  in¬ 
clination  being  thus  determined,  it  will  have  the  fame 
velocity  and  expence  whatever  be  its  length.  43 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  Analogy 
or  Hoping,  may  be  referred  to  or  fubftituted  for  the 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whofe  head  of  water,  and^ivlfrs9 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  productive  of  the  aCtual  demonftra- 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  ted  by  De 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  refiftance  :  weBuat* 
may  therefore  confider  this  laft  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  Hope  are  uniform  or  conftant,  and  the 
current  in  a  ftate  of  permanency  5  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclusion,  that  pipes  and 
open  ftre&ms,  when  in  a  ftate  of  permanency,  perfectly 
refemble  each  other  in  the  circumftances  which  are  the 
immediate  caufes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  ftream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual 
tranfverfe  feCtion  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal¬ 
pably  evident,  if  poffible,  let  us  confider  a  Hoping  cy¬ 
lindrical  pipe,  the  current  of  which  is  in  a  Hate  of  per¬ 
manency.  We  can  conceive  it  as  confifting  of  two 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Thefe  are  run¬ 
ning  together  at  an  equal  pace  ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  feparating  plane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affeCting  each  others  motions  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  prefiing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affeCling  the  velocity  ;  and  we  fhall  fee 
prefently,  that  although  the  lower  fide  of  the  pipe  bears 
fomewhat  more  prefiure  than  the  other,  the  refiftances 
are  not  changed.  (Indeed  this  odds  of  prefiure  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need 
not  be  confidered  at  prefen t  ;  and  we  may  fuppofe 
the  pipe  fo  fmall  or  fo  far  below  the  furface,  that  this 
fhall  be  infenfible).  Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  an 
inftant  the  upper  half  cylinder  is  annihilated  :  We 
then  have  an  open  ftream  5  and  every  circumftance 
of  accelerating  force  and  of  refiftance  remains  precifely 
as  it  was.  The  motion  muft  therefore  continue  as  it 

did  ; 


RIVER. 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  diftribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
preffure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  in  every  queftion  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occafion  give  him  difiinCt  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  feems  to  be, 
it  has  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjeCl.  Lecchi,  in  his  Hydraulics  publifhed  in  17 66,  af- 
cribes  fomething  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  ;  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  pafiage  quoted,  only  fpeaks  of  the  partition 
of  prefiure  in  the  inftant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  fays  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiefeent 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  prefiure  (now  diminifhed)  on  the 
fides  of  the  veffel.  Bernoulli,  Boffut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  diftribution  in  ex prefs  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  fucceftive  orifices  5  and  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  before  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Buat  faw  that  the  refiftance  arifing  from  friction  required  a  fimilar  partition  of  the  prefiure  ;  but  though* 
we  fiiould  call  this  good  fortune,  we  muft  aferibe  to  his  great  fagacily  and  juftnefs  of  conception  the  beautiful  ufe 
that  lie  has  made  of  it :  “  fuum  cinque 
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did  ;  and  in  tins  (late  the  only  accelerating  force  is  the 
ilope  of  the  furface.  The  demondration  therefore  is 
complete. 

From  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonings  we  draw  a 
general  and  important  conclufion,  “  That  the  fame 
pipe  will  be  fufceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preferve  uniform  to  any  didance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations  ;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  didance 
whatever  j  and  this  velocity  increafes  continually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  law,  to  be  difcovered  by  theory  or  ex¬ 
periment,  as  the  podtion  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be¬ 
ing  horizontal  till  it  becomes  vertical  *,  in  which  podtion 
it  has  the  greateft  uniform  velocity  podible  relative  to 
its  Inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone. 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  TRAIN,  or  the  RATE 
of  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fcquence  in  the  theory  of  hydraulics  ;  for  by  experi¬ 
ment  we  can  find  the  train  of  any  pipe.  It  is  in  train 
when  am  increafc  of  length  makes  no  change  in  the  Ve¬ 
locity.  If  lengthening  the  pipe  increafes  the  velocity, 
the  dope  of  the  pipe  is  too  great,  and  vice  verfa.  And 
having  difcovered  the  train  of  a  pipe,  and  obferved  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  productive  of  this  ve¬ 
locity  with  the  contraction  at  the  entry,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  head,  that  is  the  dope  (for  this  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  EA),  is  the  meafure  of  the  red  dance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  meafure  of  the  reddance  to  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If 
we  change  only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  meafure  of  the 
new  reddance  relative  to  the  velocity  5  and  thus  difeo- 
ver  the  law  of  relation  between  the  reddance  and  ve¬ 
locity.  Then,  changing  only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
we  get  the  meafure  of  the  reddance  relativeto  the  dia¬ 
meter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigious  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  and  collcCled  by  Buat,  and  which  we 
(hall  not  repeat,  but  only  give  the  refults  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  his  invedigation. 

We  may  exprefs  the  dope  of  a  pipe  by  the  fymbol 

1,  1  being  an  inch  for  indance,  and  s  being  the  dant 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a 
declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 

inches,  has  its  (lope  =  or  _J_. 

to  obtain  the  hydraulic  dope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
height  of  the  refervoir  and  place  of  difeharge  being 
given,  we  mud  fubtraCl  from  the  difference  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  neceffary  for  propelling  the 
water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V,  which  it  is 

V* 

fuppofed  actually  to  have.  This  is  The  remain¬ 

der  d  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  height  of  the  declivity, 
which  is  to  be  didributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  dope  is  then  j ,  = 

There  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of.  the 
dope,  which  the  reader  fhould  make  very  familiar  to  his 
thoughts.  It  expreffes  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  whole  column  which  is  in  motion  and  the  weight 
which  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  reddance  \  and 
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the  reddance  to  the  motion  of  any  column  of  water  is  Theory, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the 


But  in  order 


fra&ion  j,  which  expreffes  its  dope. 
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We  come  now  to  confider  more  particularly  the  re-  of  the  re- 
ddances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motion  to  a  finances 
date  of  uniformity.  If  we  condder  the  reddances  ^ich 
which  arife  from  a  caufe  analogous  to  fridlion,  We  n^t^ns  to 
that  they  mud  depend  entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the  a  ftate  of 
water.  What  we  call  the  reddance  is  the  diminution  uniformity* 
of  a  motion  which  would  have  obtained  but  for  thefe 
feddances  ;  and  the  bed  way  We  have  of  meafuring 
them  is  by  the  force  which  we  mild  employ  in  order  to 
keep  up  or  redore  this  motion.  We  eflimate  this  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  progreffive  velocity,  which  we  meafure  by  the 
cxpence  of  water  in  a  given  time.  We  judge  the  velo¬ 
city  to  diminifll,  when  the  quantity  difcharged  diminiftiesj 
yet  it  may  be  otherwife,  and  probably  is  otherwife.  The 
abfolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  particles, 
may  even  be  increafed  •,  but  many  of  the  motions,  being 
tranfverfe  to  the  general  direction,  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  this  direction  may  be  lefs,  while  the  fum  of  the 
abfolute  motions  of  all  the  particles  may  be  greater. 

When  we  increafe  the  general  velocity,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  impulfes  on  all  the  inequali¬ 
ties  are  increafed  in  this  proportion  j  and  the  ntimber  of 
particles  thus  impelling  and  defle&cd  at  the  fame  time 
will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  whole  quan¬ 
tity  therefore  of  thefe  ufelefs  and  lod  motions  will  ifi- 
creafe  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the 
force  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  motion  will  do  fo  al» 
fo  )  that  is,  the  reddances  ihould  increafe  as  the  fquareS 
of  the  velocities. 

Or  *if  we  condder  the  reddances  as  aridng  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo¬ 
tions  occadoned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ddes  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  meafured  by  the  forces  neceffary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  curvilineal  motions  \  then,  becaufe  the 
carves  will  be  the  fame  whatever  are  the  velocities,  the 
deflecting  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  ^ 
but  thefe  defleCting  forces  are  preffures,  propagated  from 
the  parts  urged  on  preffed  by  tire  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  thefe  external  preffures  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydrodatics.  Therefore  the  preffures  or  forces 
ncceflary  for  keeping  'up  the  velocities  are  as  the  fquares 
of  thefe  velocities }  and  they  are  our  only  mcafures  of 
the  reddances  which  mud  be  confidered  as  following 
the  fame  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore  we  take  of 
the  nature  of  thefe  reddances,  we  are  led  to  condder 
them  as  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

We  may  therefore  exprefs  the  xefi dances  by  the  fym¬ 
bol  — ,  m  being  fome  number  to  be  difcovered  by  ex¬ 
periment.  Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  reddance  may  be  the  1  oooth 

V* 

part  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  Rrr- - . 
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Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  on 

<T 

any  particle,  ~  will  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 
it  would  urge  it  down  the  pipewbofe  dope  19  i.  There- 
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Theory,  fore,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 
f  the  accelerating  force,  and  the  refiflance,  we  (hall  have 

y*  jy  - - 

—  =  and  V  »J s  =.  v  mg;  that  is,  the  produX  of 
m  s 

the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  root  of 
the  (lope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the 
flope,  is  a  conflant  quantity  V  mg  for  any  given  pipe  \ 
and  the  primary  formula  for  all  the  uniform  velocities 
V  771 

of  one  pipe  is  Vz= 

Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 
found,  that  even  with  refpeX  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
was  uniform  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could 
of  De  ?uatj  give  at  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
thefe  refift- Pre^s  ve^oc^y  every  cafe  whatever  \  but  this 
anccs,  &c.  would  be  too  empirical.  The  chief  Heps  of  his  very  fa- 
gacious  inveftigation  are  inftruXive.  We  (hall  there¬ 
fore  mention  them  briefly,  at  lead  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  inftruXion  which  they  convey  is  not 
abftraX  fpeculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
muft  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  although  Mr  Buat’s  deduXions  from  them  fhould 
prove  falfe. 

He  found,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  in  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel  the  product  of  V  and  Vs  increafed  as  Vs  increa- 
fed  \  that  is,  the  velocities  increafed  fafter  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  flope,  or  the  refi fiances  did  not  in- 
creafe  as  faff  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  faid  on  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  fpeaking  of  bellows. 
They  will  there  fee  very  valid  reafons  (we  apprehend} 
for  thinking  that  the  refinances  muft  increafe  more  Jow¬ 
ly  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  Vs  is  not  equal  to  a 
conflant  quantity  V  mg,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  inve- 
ffigate  fome  quantity  depending  on  Vs ,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  fome  funXion  of  V^jr,  which  fhall  render 
V mg  a  conflant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  function 
of  V  j*,  fo  that  we  fhall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 


connant  quantity  V  m  g ,  or 


V 


mg 


equal  to  the  actual 


velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  after  many  trials  and  refleXions,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  correfponded  with  a  vaft  variety  of  Hopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almoH  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greatefl  velocities  which 
could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe  \ 
and  when  he  compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very 
difcernible  relation  between  the  refinances  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  feXion  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  fame  Hope,  and  the  fame  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greateH  in  the  channel  which 
had  the  greateH  feXion  relative  to  its  border.  This 
may  reafonably  be  expeXed.  The  refinances  arife 
from  the  mutual  aXion  of  the  water  and  this  border. 
The  water  immediately  contiguous  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  fo  on.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
peXed,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  Hope,  be  the  fame,  the  diminution  of  this  velo- 
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city  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is  to  be  ihared  among 
a  greater  number  of  particles  \  that  is,  as  the  area  of ' 
the  feXion  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  diminution  of  the  general  or  medium  ve¬ 
locity  muH  be  lefs  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  fquare 
one  of  the  fame  area,  becaufe  the  border  of  its  feXion 
is  lefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  refiflance  of  each  particle 
is  in  the  direX  proportion  of  the  whole  refiflance,  and 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  which, 
receive  equal  (hare&  of  it.  It  is  therefore  direXly  as  the 
border,  and  inverfely  as  the  feXion.  Therefore  in  the 
V* 

expreflion  —  which  we  have  given  for  the  refiflance, 

the  quantity  m  cannot  be  conflant,  except  in  the  fame 
channel  ;  and  in  different  channels  it  muft  vary  along 
with  the  relation  of  the  feXion  to  its  border,  becaufe 
the  refiflanccs  diminifh  in  proportion  as  this  relation  in* 
creafes. 

Without  attempting  to  difeover  this  relation  by  theo¬ 
retical  examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  difeover  it  by 
a  comparifon  of  experiments.  But  this  required  fome 
manner  of  Hating  this  proportion  between  the  augmen- 
tation  of  the  feXion  and  the  augmentation  of  its  bor¬ 
der. 

His  flatement  is  this  :  He  reduces  every  feXion  to 
a  reXangular  parallelogram  of  the  fame  area,  and 
having  its  bafe  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into  a 
ftraight  line.  The  produX  of  this  bafe  by  the  height 
of  the  reXangle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fec- 
tion.  Therefore  this  height  will  be  a  reprefen tative  of 
this  valuable  ratio  of  the  feXion  to  its  border  (we  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a  furface  and 
a  line  :  but  the  ratio  of  feXion  to  feXion  is  different 
from  that  of  border  to  border  5  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
thefe  ratios  which  is  thus  expreffed  by  the  height  of 
this  reXangle).  If  S  be  the  feXion,  and  B  the  border, 

S 

■g-  is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  this  reX¬ 
angle.  Every  feXion  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 
a  reXangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 
the  HYDRAULIC  MEAN  DEPTH  of  the  feXion,  and  may  be 
expreffed  by  the  fymbol  d.  (Buat  calls  it  the  mean  re- 
dius).  If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If 
the  feXion  is  a  reXangle,  whofe  width  is  w,  and  height 

//,  the  mean  depth  is  j,  &c.  In  general,  if  q  re- 
prefent  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  reXangular 
canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  zr-~, 


we  fhall 


have  d~ r 


w 

7+2 


Now,  fince  the  refinances  muft  augment  as  the  propor* 
tion  of  the  border  to  the  feXion  augments,  m  in  the  for- 
V*  g  /- _ 

mulas  j-  and  V  </szzV  ni  g  muft  follow  the  pro¬ 

portions  of  d ,  and  the  quantity  V  mg  muft  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  \/  d  for  different  channels,  and  fliouM 


be  a  conflant  quantity  in  every  cafe. 

Ii 


V  d 
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A  fpecious 
objection 


50 

obviated 
by  an  ex¬ 
periment 
on  the  of- 
cillation  of 
water  in 
fyphons. 

T‘Z-  S- 


S1 

The  refin¬ 
ance  de¬ 
pends  chief¬ 
ly  on  the 
relation  be¬ 
tween  the 
fed:  ion  and 
its  border. 


Our  author  ivas  aware,  however,  of  a  very  fpecious 
objection  to  the  clofe  dependence  of  the  refinance  on 
the  extent  of  the  border  }  and  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  a  double  border  did  not  occalion  a  double  refin¬ 
ance,  unlcfs  the  preffure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  fame. 
For  it  may  be  naturally  (and  it  is  generally)  fuppofed, 
that  the  refiftance  will  be  greater  when  the  preffure  is 
greater.  The  friCtion  or  refiftance  analogous  to  fric¬ 
tion  may  therefore  be  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  fides  5  but  M.  d’Alembert  and 
many  others  have  demonftrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  fame  whatever  be  the  preffures. 
This  might  ferve  to  juftify  our  ingenious  author  j  but  he 
was  determined  to  reft  every  thing  on  experiment.  He 
therefore  made  an  experiment  on  the  ofcillation  of  water 
in  fyphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  following 
form,  which  is  affeCted  by  the  fame  circumftan.ces,  and 
is  fufceptible  of  much  greater  precifion,  and  of  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  important  application. 

The  two  veffels  ABCD,  abed  (fig.  9.)  were  con¬ 
nected  by  the  fyphon  JLFGgfe,  which  turned  round 
in  the  fhort  tubes  E  and  e ,  without  allowing  any  water 
to  efcape  ;  the  axis  of  thefe  tubes  being  in  one  ftraight 
line.  The  veffels  were  about  10  inches  deep,  and  the 
branches  FG,  fg  of  the  fyphon  were  about  five  feet 
long.  The  veffels'  were  fet  on  two  tables  of  equal 
height,  and  (the  hole  e  being  flopped)  the  veffel  ABCD, 
and  the  whole  fyphon,  were  filled  with  water,  and  water 
was  poured  into  the  veffel  abed  till  it  flood  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height  LM.  The  fyphon  was  then  turned  into  a 
horizontal  pofition,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of  e,  and 
the  time  carefully  noted  which  the  water  employed  in 
rifing  to  the  level  HK  k  h  in  both  veffels.  The  whole 
apparatus  was  now  inclined,  fo  that  the  water  ran  back 
into  ABCD.  The  fyphon  was  now  put  in  a  vertical 
pofition,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated. — No  fenfible 
or  regular  difference  was  obferved  in  the  time.  Yet  in 
this  experiment  the  preffure  on  the  part  G^  of  the  fy¬ 
phon  was  more  than  fix  times  greater  than  before.  As 
it  was  thought  that  the  friCtion  on  this  fmall  part  (only 
fix  inches)  was  too  fmall  a  portion  of  the  whole  obftruc- 
tion,  various  additional  obftruCtions  were  put  into  this 
part  of  the  fyphon,  and  it  was  even  lengthened  to  nine 
feet  5  but  ftill  no  remarkable  difference  was  obferved. 
It  was  even  thought  that  the  times  were  lefs  when  the 
fyphon  was  vertical. 

Thus  M.  De  Buat’s  opinion  is  completely  juftified  \ 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  affert,  that  the  refiftance  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  feCtion  and 

its  border  ;  and  that  fhould  be  a  conftant  quan¬ 

tity. 

To  afeertain  this  point  was  the  objeCt  of  the  next  fe- 
ries  of  experiments  :  to  fee  whether  this  quantity  was 
really  conftant,  and,  if  not,  to  difeover  the  law  of  its 
variation,  and  the  pbyfical  circumftances  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  variations,  and  may  therefore  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  their  caufes.  A  careful  comparifon  of  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  fame  Hope, 
and  with  very  different  channels  and  velocities,  fhowed 
that  V  mg  did  not  follow  the  proportion  of  Vd,  nor 
of  any  power  of  Vd.  This  quantity  Vmg  increafed 
by  fmaller  degrees  in  proportion  as  Vd  was  greater. 

4 


In  very  great  beds  V mg  was  nearly  proportional  to 
Vd;  but  in  fmallei  channels,  the  velocities  diminifhed 


Theory. 


much  more  than  V d  did.  Calling  about  for  fome  way 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  oonfidered,  that  fome  ap¬ 
proximation  at  leaft  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from 
V d  fome  conftant  fmall  quantity.  This  is  evident  : 

For  fuch  a  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effeCt 
when  Vd  is  great,  and  its  effeCt  will  increafe  rapidly 
when  Vd  is  very  fmall.  He  therefore  tried  various 
values  for  this  fubtra&ion,  and  compared  the  refults 
with  the  former  experiments  \  and  he  found,  that  if  in 
every  cafe  Vd  be  diminifhed  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
the  calculated  difeharges  would  agree  very  exactly  with 
the  experiment.  Therefore,  inftead  of  V d ,  he  makes 
ufe  of  Vd — 0.1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro- 

f  /■  —  -  \^t?l  0* 

portional  to  Vmg ,  or  finds  that  — ^  -  is  a  con- ‘ 

V  d — o.  1 

ftant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  fo.  It  varied  from  297 
to  287  in  all  feCtions,  from  that  of  a  very  fmall  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  feCtions  of  canals 
and  rivers  it  diminifhed  ftill  more,  but  never  was  lefs 
than  256.  . 

This  refult  is  very  agreeable  to  the  120ft  diftinCt  no- The  refult 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  aCtions  of  the  agreeable 
water  and  its  bed.  We  fee,  that  when  the  motion  ofto.  ourdi- 
water  is  obftruCted  by  a  folid  body,  which  defleCts  the 
paffing  filaments,  the  difturbance  does  not  extend  to  a&ion  of 
any  confiderable  diftanee  on  the  two  fides  of  the  body,  water  and 
In  like  manner,  the  fmall  difturbances,  and  impercep-bs  bed, 
tible  curvilineal  motions,  which  are  occafioned  by  the 
infinitefimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  mull  extend  to 
a  very  fmall  diftanee  indeed  from  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe- 
fion  or  attraction  of  water  for  the  folid  bodies  which 
are  moiftened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  fmall  diftanee  \ 
which  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all  cafes. 

Mr  Buat  obferved,  that  a  furface  of  23  fquare  inches, 
applied  to  the  furface  of  flagnant  water,  lifted  1601 
grains  \  another  of  54  fquare  inches  lifted  365  :  this  was 
at  the  rate  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  high.  Now  this  ef¬ 
fect  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contraction  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  The  water  may  be  conceived 
as  nearly  flagnant  to  this  fmall  diftanee  from  the  border 
of  the  feCtion.  Or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  progrefTive  velocity  occafioned  by  the 
friClion  and  adhefion  of  the  fides,  decreafes  very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  fides,  and  ceafes  to  be  fenfible  at 
a  very  fmall  diftanee. 

'1  he  writer  of  this  article  verified  this  by  a  very  Ample  an(j 
and  inftruCtive  experiment.  He  was  making  experiments  firmed  by 
on  the  production  of  vortices,  in  the  manner  fuggelted  eXPed- 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whirling  a  very  accurate  andmtnt* 
fmoothly  polifhed  cylinder  in  water  \  and  he  found  that 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  furrounding  water  was  confined 
to  an  exceeding  fmall  diftanee  from  the  cylinder,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  revolutions  that  it  was  fenfible 
even  at  the  diftanee  of  half  n  inch.  We  may,  by  the 
way,  fuggeft  this  as  the  beft  form  of  experiments  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  refiftances  of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by 
the  whirling  cylinder  in  the  flagnant  water  is  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  motion  loft  by  water  paffing  along  a 

furface 
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Theory.  furface  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  fame  velo- 
city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  juftified  in  confidering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  the  feftion  of  the  ftream  as  thus  dimi- 
nifhed  by  cutting  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  and  fuppofing  that  the  motion  and  dif- 
charge  is  the  fame  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  feftion  were  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  quantity,  nearly 
conftant.  We  fee,  too,  that  the  effedt  of  this  mud  be 
infenfible  in  great  canals  and  rivers ;  fo  that,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  its  quantity  is  bed  afcertained  by  experiments  made 
with  fmall  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 
effect  of  vifcidity  is  mod  fenfible  in  great  maffes  of  wra- 
ter  in  flow  motion,  and  is  almod  infenfible  in  fmall 
pipes,  fo  as  not  to  diflurb  thefe  experiments.  We 
may  therefore  affume  297  as  the  general  value  of 


mud  increafe  as  s/  s  diminifhes.  Thefe  condi- 


VZ 

X 

tions  are  neceflary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 

the  formula  V  =  — ,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  dope,  we 
mud  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipes, 
becaufe  open  canals  will  not  furnifli  us  with  indances  of 
exa£t  trains  with  great  flopes  and  velocities.  We 
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this  cafe  ~  is  and  the 

s  1 


*/<!- 


s/ mg 


Since  we  have  ■  -J* -  —  297,  we  have  alfo 

s/d — G.  1 


297 88209  {  1 J 

m  =  -7-3 - ’==’i6r’(^-°*l)  ’  =? 

243.7  (sj  d — 0.1)*.  This  wre  may  exprefs'  by 

n  {J d' — °*I)a*  And  thus,  when  we  have  expreffed 

V* 

the  effeft  of  fri&ion  by  — ,  the  quantity  in  is  vari- 

771 


V* 


in  which 


T  54r 
JLaw  01  ac¬ 
celeration 
inveftka- 
ted* 


able,  and  its  general  value  is  ■— - — - — . - 

*Wd—Q.iy 
n  is  an  invariable  abdradt  number  equal  to  243.7,  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  refidance  which  water  fuflains 
from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intenfity. 

And,  ladly,  flnee  mznn  (*/<7 — 0.i)a,  we  have 
*J rng—  ng  (y/d — 0.1),  and  the  expreflion  of 
the  velocity  V,  which  water  acquires  and  maintains 
along  any  channel  whatever,  now  becomes  V  rr 

*JnK  (v/rf— 0.1)  297  (v/7/_o.i)  . 

- - - •,  or  ^ - in  which 

X  is  alfo  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  dope 
of  the  furface  or  channel,  and  exprefling  the  accelera¬ 
ting  force  which,  in  the  cafe  of  water  in  train,  is  in 
cquilibrio  with  the  refiftances  exprefled  by  the  numera¬ 
tor  of  the  fradlion. 

Having  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  afeertaining  the  va¬ 
riations  of  refidance,  let  us  accompany  M.  Buat  in  his 
invedigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  exprefled  by  the 
value  of  X. 

Experience,  in  perfedi  agreement  with  any  didindl 
opinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  fubjedl,  had  already 
fliowed  him,  that  the  refiflances  increafed  in  a  flower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  or  that 
the  velocities  increafed  flower  than  s/s.  Therefore, 
s/  ng  (  s/d — 0.1) 

X 

A 

channel,  we  may  exprefs  thus,  Vz=  jr,  we  mud  admit 

that  X  is  fenfiblv  equal  to  */~s  when  the  flope  is  very 
fmall  or  s  very  great.  But,  that  we  may  accurately 
exprefs  the  velocity  in  proportion  a3  the  flope  augments, 

we  mud  have  X  greater  than  s/  JV  and  moreover, 


in  the  formula  V: 


which,  for  one 


can  make  pipes  vertical. 

velocity  is  the  greated  pofflble  for  a  train  by  the  adlion 
of  gravity  :  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  than  this 
by  increasing  the  head  of  water  beyond  what  produces 
the  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  C A  Fi*.  10, 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube,  * 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  train.  The  flope  is  1,  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precife 

meafure  of  the  refidance.  The  value  of  “,  confidered 

as  a  flope,  is  now  a  maximum  ;  but,  confidered  as  ex- 
prefTing  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  the  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  re¬ 
fidance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  ;  it  may  furpafs  uni¬ 
ty,  and  s  may  be  lefs  than  1.  For  if  the  veil'd  be  filled 
to  E,  the  head  of  water  is  increafed,  and  will  produce 
a  greater  velocity,  and  this  will  produce  a  greater  re¬ 
fidance.  1  he  velocity  being  now  greater,  the  head 
EF  which  imparts  it  mud  be  greater  than  CA.  But  it 
will  not  be  equal  to  E  A,  becaufe  the  uniform  velocities 
are  found  to  increafe  fader  than  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
preflures.  This  is  the  general  fad.  Therefore  F  is 
above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  FB,  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  overcome  the  refidance,  is  greater  than  the 
wreight  of  the  column  AB  in  motion.  In  fuch  cafes, 

therefore,  — ,  greater  than  unity,  is  a  fort  of  fiditious 

flope,  and  only  reprefents  the  proportion  of  the  refidance 
to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column.  This  proportion 
may  furpafs  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite  :  For  fuppofing  the  head  of 
water  infinite  ;  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and  we 
dedud  from  the  whole  height  the  height  correfponding 
to  this  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  infinite  head, 
the  meafure  of  an  infinite  refidance  produced  by  a  finite 
velocity.  This  does  not  accord  with  the  obferved  lav/ 
of  the  velocities,  where  the  refiflances  adually  do  not 
increafe  as  fad  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  There¬ 
fore  an  infinite  head  would  have  produced  an  infinite 
velocity,  in  oppofition  to  the  refiflances  :  taking  off  the 
head  of  the  tube,  competent  to  this  velocity,  at  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  tube,  which  head  w’ould  alfo  be  infinite,  the 
remainder  would  in  all  probability  be  finite,  balancing 
a  finite  refidance. 

I  herefore  the  value  of  /  may  remain  finite,  although 
the  velocity  be  infinite  5  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
cleared  notions  of  the  refiflances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  mud  find  a  value  of  X 
which  will  anfwer  all  thefe  conditions.  2,  It  mud  be 
fenfibly  proportional  to  ^/T,  while  s  is  great.  It  mud 
aways  be  lefs  than  s/~~s.  3.  It  mu  A  deviate  from  the 

proportion  of  s/ sj  f<>  much  the  more  as  ^//is  fmaller 
H  2  4.  It 
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^  4*  ^  mult  not  vaniffi  when  the  velocity  is  infinite. 
5*  It  muft  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  Hope. 

We  (hall  underfland  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X 
better  by  reprefenting  by  lines  the  quantities  concerned 
in  forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exadlly  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  flopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (fig.  11.) 
between  its  afiymptotes  MA,  AB,  would  reprefent 

j ^  _  1 

the  equation  V=r  — — .  The  values  of  ^/T" would  be 
V  * 

reprefented  by  the  abfcifiae,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
ordinates,  and  V  aJ  szzA  would  be  the  power  of  the 
hyperbola.  But  fince  thefe  velocities  are  not  fenfibly 

equal  to  — —  except  when  s  is  very  great,  and  devi¬ 
ate  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  s/~s~ is  fmaller  ;  we 
may  reprefent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  at  a  great  didance  from  A  along  AB  3  but  fepa- 
rates  from  it  when  the  abfeiffie  are  fmaller  :  fo  that  if 
AQ  reprefents  that  value  of  s  (which  we  have  feen 
may  become  lefs  than  unity),  which  correfponds  to  an 
infinite  velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  the  aflymptote  of 

the  new  curve.  Its  ordinates  are  equal  to  —  while 

A 

A 

thofe  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  — - — .  Therefore 

y  s 

X 

it  (hall  be  fo  much  nearer  to  unity  as  •T*  is  greater, 
and  fliall  furpafs  it  fo  mucli  the  more  as  s  is  fmal¬ 
ler. 

To  exprefs  X,  therefore,  as  fome  function  of  s  fo 
as  to  anfwer  thefe  conditions,  we  fee  in  general  that 
X  mud  be  lefs  than  *>/  s.  And  it  mud  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of  s  whofe  index  is  lefs  than  unity,  be- 

caufe  then  would  differ  fo  much  the  more  from 


the  ratio  of  thefe  ordinates  or  - 


fhould  be  fuch  that 


unity  as  s  is  greater.  Nor- mud  it  be  any  multiple 
of  y/  s  fuch  as  q\/s ,  for  the  fame  reafon.  If  we  make 
Xrzry^  s — K,  K  being  a  condant  quantity,  we  may 
anfwer  the  fird  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  mud  be 
very  fmall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  fome  exceedingly  fmall  value  of  y' s.  Now 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  the  ra- 

tio  ^  ^  J  jr  does  not  increafe  diffidently  to  correfpond 


with  the  velocities  which  we  obferve  in  certain  dopes, 
unlefs  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in- 
eonfident  with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  fuch 
canvaffing  that  it  will  not  do  to  make  K  a  condant  quan¬ 
tity.  If  we  diould  make  it  any  fra&ionary  power  of  j, 
it  would  make  Xzro,  that  is,  nothing,  when  s  is  —  1, 
which  is  alfo  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  anfwer  for  K  but  fome 
power  of  \/  s  which  has  a  variable  index.  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  s  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  Xrr  s — log.  ^ s.  Accordingly  if  we  try 

the  equation  V= -7 - 7 - : - 7-,  we  (hall  find  a 

V s— hyp,  log.  y'x’ 

3 


very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  the  de¬ 
clivity  becomes  confiderable,  or  about  -3%-,  which  is 
much  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  velocities  obferved  in  fome  mill  courfes,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  dill  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity 
that  is  too  fmall  ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  fhall  get  rid 
of  mod  of  thefe  incongruities  if  we  make  K^confid: 
of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  ^  j  augmented  by  a 
fmall  condant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values  for 
this  condant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  reful ts  with 
experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  diffidently  exad  for  all 
practical  purpofes. 

M.  de  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  lie 
would  have  a  very  great  conformity  with  experiment 
by  making  Kzrlog.  >> /  r  +  1.6,  and  that  the  velocities 
exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  repre- 


Theory. 


fented  by  the  formula  V  =  W  ^  . 

V  s  —  L^/ r-J-1.6 

There  is  a  circumftance  which  our  author  feems  to  Mutual  ad- 
have  overlooked  on  thisoccafion,  and  which  is  undoubt-  hofion  of 
edly  of  great  effed  in  thefe  motions,  viz.  the  mutual  ad-tlie  par- 
hefion  of  the  particles  of  water.  This  caufcs  the  water ticles 
which  is  defeending  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  example)  towntefk 
drag  more  water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  increafes  its 
velocity.  We  have  feen  an  experiment  in  which  the 
water  idued  from  the  bottom  of  a  refervoir  through  a 
long  vertical  pipe  having  a  very  gentle  taper.  It  was 
15  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and 
two  inches  at  the  lower.  The  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  refervoir  was  exa&ly  one  foot  3  in  a  minute  there 
were  difeharged  2T%  cubic  feet  of  water.  It  mufl 
therefore  have  iffued  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  with  the  velocity  of  8.85  feet  per  fecond. 

And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  it  pafs  through  the  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  6.56  feet  per  fecond.  This  increafe  mufl  "therefore 
have  arifen  from  the  caufe  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  intenfity  of  this  force.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  the  difeharge  might  have  been  much  more  in- 
creafed  by  proper  contrivances  ;  and  we  know  many  in- 
flances  in  water  pipes  where  this  effett  is  produced  in  a 
very  great  degree. 

The  following  cafe  is  very  diftin&  :  Water  is  brought  An  adtual 
into  the  town  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  cafe 
from  a  fpring  at  the  difiance  of  about  3200  yards.  It 
is  conveyed  along  the  firft  1 100  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  j  2  feet  9  inches  3 
from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  14  diameter*, 
with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  three  inches,  making  in  all 
57  feet.  When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the  two- 
inch  pipe  reached,  the  difeharge  was  found  to  be  27 
Scotch  pints,  of  103-5-  cubic  inches  each  in  a  minute. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  town,  the  difeharge  was 
28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  defeent  along  the  fecond 
firetch  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no  impulfion  from  the 
firfi.  This  was  only  able  to  fupply  27  pints,  and  to 
deliver  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.  It  was  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  forcing  it  into  a  fmaller  pipe,  and  almoft 
doubling  its  velocity.  It  muft  therefore  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  into  this  fmaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of  what  was 
defeending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exerting  a 
force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  16  inches,  increaling  tho 
velocity  from  14  to  about  28* 


It 
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It  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  this  formula  be  juft, 
there  can  be  no  declivity  fo  fmali  that  a  current  of  wa- 
v  i^that  ter  not  ta^e  P^ace  And  accordingly  none 

ailed  has  been  obferved  in  the  furface  of  a  ftream  when  this 
declivity  did  not  happen.  But  it  alfo  fliould  happen  with  re* 
xviJl  pro-  fpedl  to  any  declivity  of  bottom.  Yet  we  know  tHt 
reiA  a  CUf'wa^er  hang  on  the  doping  furface  of  a  board  with¬ 
out  proceeding  further.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  to 
be  the  adhefion  of  the  water  combined  with  its  vifci- 
dity.  The  vifcidity  of  a  fluid  prefents  a  certain  force 
which  muft  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take 
place. 

A  feries  of  important  experiments  were  made  by 
our  author  in  order  to  afcertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  furface  of  any  ftream  and  that  at 
the  bottom.  Thefe  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circumftance  deferves  our  notice  here, 
viz.  that  the  difference  between  the  fuperjicial  and  bottom 
velocities  of  any  Jlream  are  proportional  to  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  fuperficial  velocities .  From  what  has  been 
already  faid  on  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocities 
among  the  adjoining  filaments,  we  muft  conclude  that 
the  fame  rule  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  the  velocity  of 
feparation  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining. 
Hence  we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  feparation  is  in  all 
cafes  indefinitely  fmali,  and  that  w7e  may,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  fenfible  error,  fuppofe  it  a  conftant  quantity 
g  in  all  cafes. 

A  conftant  .  We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
part  of  the  review  of  thefe  circumftances,  there  is  a  conftant  or  in¬ 
variable  portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  in 
overcoming  this  vifcidity  and  producing  this  mutual  fe¬ 
paration  of  the  adjoining  filaments.  We  may  exprefs 


accelera- 
ting  force 
employed 
in  over¬ 
coming  the 
vifcidity, 
8tc, 


this  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part 
flope  which  conftitutes  the  whole  of  It. 


wTould  become 


Jn 


\JnS _ N 

— Lv/s  y 


But  as  the  term 


-Lvy/r-f  1.6 
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compounded  only  of  conftant  quantities,  we  may  ex¬ 
prefs  it  by  a  Angle  number.  This  has  been  cohered 
from  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (efpe- 
clally  in  canals  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
very  fmali  velocities  3  in  which  cafe  the  effects  of  vif¬ 
cidity  muft  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 

that  it  may  be  valued  at  ^/^!i  or  0.3  inches  very 
nearly. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  confiderations, 
drawn  from  nature,  fupported  by  fuch  reafoning  as  our 
moft  diftindl  notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  ad¬ 
mit,.  and  authorifed  by  a  very  extenfive  comparifon 


■g-  of  that 
If  it  w7ere 

not  employed  in  overcoming  this  refiftance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  refiftance) 

A 

is  not  produced,  or  is  loft.  This  would  be  — - - . 

\/S — L  y^S 

This  muft  therefore  be  taken  from  the  velocity  exhi¬ 
bited  by  our  general  formula.  When  thus  corrected,  it 


with  experiment,  we  are  now  In  a  condition  to  conclude  Theory, 
a  complete  formula,  expreflive  of  the  uniform  motion  ' 

of  water,  and  involving  every  circumftance  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  fliare  in  the  operation. 

Therefore,  let  ^ 

V  reprefent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  fecond,  Formula 
of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which  expreffing 
is  in  train,  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whofe  fee-1  e .^ini  °IB1' 
tion,  figure,  and  Hope,  are  conftant,  but  its  length  in-water. 
definite. 

d  The  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
arifing  from  dividing  the  fe&ion  of  the  channel,  in 
fquare  inches,  by  its  border,  expreffed  in  linear  inches. 

s  The  flope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  furface  of  the 
current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expref- 
fing  this  flope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity  3  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extre¬ 
mities. 

g  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  fecond)  which  a  heavy 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  fecond. 

n  An  abftraft  conftant  number,  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment  to  be  243.7. 

L.  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  commorv 
logarithm  of  that  quantity  by  2.3026. 

We  (hall  have  in  every  inftance 

(v'rf—O.l). 

Vs—L.Vs+1.6 

This,  in  numbers,  and  Englifli  meafure,  is 

y__3°7  (yj— O.l) 

V7- — L 

And  in  French  meafure 

.r  297  (Vd—  0.1)  (  r- 

v=  JL  \  7=4-°-3  (V</—  o.x). 

v  s — L  Vs-\-i>6 

The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiment* 
from  which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  compa¬ 
rifon  of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed 
by  the  formula.  It  confifts  of  two  principal  fets  of 
experiments.  The  firft  are  thofe  made  on  the  motion 
of  lvater  in  pipes.  The  fecond  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  firft  fet,  column  ift 
contains  the  number  of  the  experiment 3  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube  3  3d,  the  height  of  the  refervpir  3  4th,  the 
values  of  S,  deduced  from  column  fecond  and  third  ; 

5th  gives  the  obferved  velocities  3  and  6th  the  veloci¬ 
ties  calculated  by  the  formula. 

In  the  fecond  fet,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
fe&ion  of  the  channel  3  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
circumference  of  the  fe&ion,  dedu&ing  the  horizontal 
width,  which  fuftains  no  fridlion  3  4th,  the  fquare  root 
V d  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth;  5th,  the  denominator 
S  of  the  flope  3  6th,  the  obferved  mean  velocities  3  and 
7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula*  In  the  laft 
ten  experiments  on  large  canals  and  a  natural  river 
the  6th  column  gives  the  obferved  velocities  at  the 
furface. 


-0.3  (W. — 0.1). 
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Table  con¬ 
taining  the 
experi¬ 
ments  from 
which  the 
formula  is 
deduced. 
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Set  I.  Experiments  on  Pipes . 
Experiments  by  Chevalier  De  Buat. 


N° 

Length  1 
of 

1  Height 

1  of 

V  alues 

Velocities 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 

Pipe.  ' 

Kefervoir. 

of  S, 

obferved. 

culated. 

Vertical  Tube  y  of  a  Lute  in  Diameter  and 

^=0.117851. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

i 

12 

16.166 

0.75636 

n.704 

2 

12 

I3*I25 

0.9307 

9-753 

Vertical  Pipe  i-J-  Lines  Diameter ,  and 
^=0.176776  Inch. 


3 

34,166 

42.166 

0.9062 

45.468 

4 

Do. 

3 8-333 

°*995I 

43- ‘56 

S 

Do. 

36.666 

1.0396 

42-385 

6 

Do. 

35-333 

1.0781 

41.614 

The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal, 


7 

34*j66 

!4-583 

2-5838 

26.202 

8 

Do. 

9.292 

4.0367 

21.064 

9 

Do. 

5.292 

7.036 

I4.642 

10 

Do. 

2.083 

17.6378 

7.320 

Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter ,  and  0.204124. 

64.945 
60.428 

57-838 

55-321 


II 

36.25 

5I,25° 

O 

bo 

'-n 

On 

67-373 

12 

Do. 

45-25o 

0.96338 

59.605 

13 

Do. 

41.916 

I.O3808 

57-220 

T4 

Do. 

38-750 

1.12047 

54-!86 

Same  Pipe  with  a  fope  of  - 


1*3024 

JS  I  36-25!  33-5°o  |  1.29174  |  51.151  1 50.983 

Same  Pipe  Horizontal • 

33-J^7 
24*553 
i8*3x3 
10.492 


l6 

36.25 

15.292 

2.7901 

33-378 

17 

Do. 

8.875 

4.76076 

25-43° 

l8 

Do. 

5.292 

7.89587 

19.940 

J9 

Do. 

2.042 

20.01637 

10.620 
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The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal \ 


Inch. 

12.006 

10.576 


46.210 

43*721 

42.612 

41.714 


25*523 
19.882 
14.447 
2 -351 


N° 

Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Refe  rvoir. 

Values 
of  s. 

Velocities 

oblerved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

28 

36.25 

20.166 

2-4303 

51-956 

5°*I4° 

29 

Do. 

9.083 

5.2686 

33-577 

32.442 

30 

Do. 

7.361 

6.4504 

28.658 

28.801 

3 1 

Do. 

5. 

9*3573 

23.401 

23-i95 

32 

Do. 

4.916 

9.5097 

22.989 

22.974 

33 

Do. 

4-833 

9.6652 

22.679 

22.754 

34 

Do. 

3.708 

12.4624 

I9.587 

I9*55° 

35 

Do. 

2-7  *3 

i6-3i35 

I6.63I 

16.324 

36 

Do. 

2.083 

21.6639 

I4*295 

I4*003 

37 

Do. 

1.625 

27-5102 

12.680 

I  2.1 1  c 

38 

Do. 

0.833  1 

52-3427 

7*577 

8.215 

Pipes  fenfbhj  Horizontal  or  1  Inch  Diameter, 


39 

”7 

36 

5-6503 

84.945 

40 

H7 

26.666 

7.48 

7I-3°i 

41 

*38.5 

20.950 

10.3215 

58.808 

42 

H7 

18 

IO.7880 

58-310 

43 

I3®-5 

6 

33.1962 

29-34I 

44 

737 

23*7 

33-6658 

28.669 

45 

Do. 

14.6 

54-2634 

21.856 

46 

Do. 

*3*7 

57-7772 

20  970 

47 

Do. 

12.32 

64-'573 

19.991 

48 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

8.967 
8.96 1 

87.8679 

16.625 

16.284 

50 

Do. 

7.780 

IOI.O3O9 

I5.H2 

5i 

Do. 

5-93 

I32.i6l7 

I3-3I5< 

52 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

4.2  7 
4.2  j 

186.OO37 

10.671 

10.441 

54 

i38-5 

'  0.7 

2578863 

8.689' 

55 

737 

°-5 

1 540-75 

3-623 

56 

737 

0.15 

5113.42 

*•589 

;} 


85-524 

72.617 

60.024 

58.472 

29.663 

29.412 

22.056 

21.240 

I9*95° 

^■543 

15.232 

13.005 

10.656 

8.824 

3.218 

1.647 


Experiments  by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 
Horizontal  Pipe  i  Inch  Diameter  *fd= 0.5. 


57 

58 


600 

600 


12 

4 


54*5966 

161.312 


22.282 

12.2,23 


21.975 
I  “*7 


Vertical  Pipe  2*%  Lines  Diameter ,  and  ^=0.245798.  Horizontal  Pipe  1}  Inch  Diameter  05774. 


20 

36*25 

53-250 

0-95235 

85.769 

21 

Do. 

50.250 

I.OO642 

82.471 

22 

Do. 

48-333 

I.O444 

81.6467 

23 

Do. 

48-333 

I.O444 

79-948  5 

2d 

Do. 

47.916 

1.0529 

81.027 

25 

Do. 

44.750 

I. 1241 

76.079 

26 

Do. 

4I-25° 

I.2I57 

73.811 

85.201 

82.461 

80.698 
80.3 18 
77*3l8 
73*9°4 


The  fame  pipe  with  the  fope 


1.3024 

I  36-25  !  37-5  I  J-3323  I  70-822  |  70.138 


59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


360 

24 

19.0781 

48.534 

720 

24 

33.6166 

34-473 

360 

12 

3*7.0828 

33.160 

1080 

24 

48.3542 

28.075 

I44° 

24 

64.1806 

24.OO4 

720 

12 

66.3020 

23.360 

1800 

24 

78.0532 

21.032 

2160 

24 

92.9474 

18.896 

1080 

12 

95.8756 

18.943 

M4° 

12 

125.6007 

I6.I28 

1800 

12 

1 55*40 1 5 

14.066 

2160 

12 

185.2487 

12.560 

49-5J5 

35-I3° 

33.106 

28.211 

24.023 

23*345 

21.182 

19.096 

i8-749 

I5-99I 

14.119 

12.750 


Horizontal 


27 
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Horizontal  Pipe  2.01  Inch  Diameter  \/d- ro. 708946. 


63 
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Rectangular  Cana/. 


N° 

Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Refervoir. 

Values 
of  J*. 

Velocities 

obferved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

71 

360 

24 

21.4709 

58-903 

58.803 

72 

720 

24 

35.8082 

43- 

43-I36 

73 

360 

I  2 

4I*2759 

40.322 

39-587 

74 

1080 

24 

5o.4ii9 

35-765 

35-096 

75 

*44° 

24 

65.1448 

30.896 

3O.O96 

76 

720 

12 

70.1426 

29.215 

28.796 

77 

1 800 

24 

79.8487 

27.470 

26.639 

78 

2160 

24 

94.793! 

27-731 

24.079 

79 

1080 

12 

99.4979 

23.806 

23.4OO 

80 

1 44° 

12 

1 29.07 .7 

20.707 

20.076 

81 

1800 

12 

1 58-75 12 

18.304 

I  7.788 

82 

2160 

12 

188.5172 

1 6-377 

l6.097 

N° 

Section 

of 

Canal. 

Border 

of 

Canal. 

Values 
of  \>1 

Values 
of  s. 

Mean 

Velocity 

obferved. 

Mean 

Velocity 

calcul. 

107 

34-5° 

21.25 

1.27418 

458 

20.24 

18.66 

108 

86.25 

27.25 

1.77908 

458 

28.29 

26.69 

109 

34-50 

21.25 

1.27418 

929 

23-56 

2I-53 

no 

35-22 

2i-33 

1.28499 

1412 

9.20 

1 0.0 1 

in 

5i-75 

23-25 

1.49191 

I4I2 

12.10 

11.76 

1 12 

76.19 

26.08 

1. 70921 

1412 

14.17 

>3-59 

ir3 

105.78 

29.17 

1.90427 

1412 

15-55 

25.24 

114 

69.  • 

25-25 

1.65308 

9288 

4-59 

4.56 

IJ5 

l55-25 

35-25 

2.09868 

9288 

5- 7° 

5. 86 

Set  III.  Experiments  on  the  Canal  of  Jard. 


Mr  Couflet’s  Experiments  at  Verfailles. 


Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter  y Cl  =1.11803. 


83 

8424O 

25 

3378.26 

5-3  23 

5-z87 

84 

Do. 
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Experiments  on  the  River  Haine. 


Pipe  1 8  Inches  Diameter  \/d  =  2.12132. 

89 1 43200 1  145.083  1 304.973  1 39.159 1 40.510 


Set  II.  Experiments  with  a  W 00 den  Canal. 
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The  comparifon  muff  be  acknowledged  to  be  moll: 
fatisfa&ory,  and  fliows  the  great  penetration  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  author,  in  fo  fuccefsfully  lifting  and  ap¬ 
preciating  the  Ilia  re  which  each  co-operating  circum- 
ftance  has  had  in  producing  the  very  intricate  and  com¬ 
plicated  effcd.  It  adds  fome  weight  to  the  principles 
on  which  lie  has  proceeded  in  this  analyfis  of  the  rne- 
chanifm  of  hydraulic  motion,  and  mult  give  us  great 
confidence  in  a  theory  fo  fairly  eftabliihed  on  a  very 
copious  induction.  The  author  offers  it  only  as  a  ratio- 
nal  and  well-founded  probability.  To  this  character  it  rt  well-60^ 
is  certainly  entitled  ;  for  the  iuppofitions  made  in  it  founded 
are  agreeable  to  the  moll  diftimff  notions  we  can  form  probability, 
of  thefe  internal  motions.  And  it  mult  always  be  re- and 
membered  that  the  inveftigation  of  the  formula,  a!-  - 
though  it  be  rendered  fome  what  more  perfpicuous  by 
thus  having  recourfe  to  thofe  notions,  has  no  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  truth  of  the  principles.  For  it  is,  in  fa£t, 
nothing  but  a  claffifieation  of  experiments,  which  are 
grouped  together  by  fome  one  circumltance  of  Hope, 
velocity,  form  of  fe&ion,  &c.  in  order  to  difeover  the 
law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 
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Theory,  tlie  clrcumftances  which  do  not  refemble.  The  pro- 
cedure  was  precifely  (imilar  to  that  of  the  aftronomer 
when  lie  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  obfervations.  This  was  the  talk  of  M.  de  Buat ; 
and  he  candidly  and  modeftly  Informs  us,  that  the  find¬ 
ing  out  analytical  forms  of  exprefiion  which  would  ex¬ 
hibit  thefe  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  courfe.  It  does  honour  to  his 
Ikill  and  addrefs;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  inftru&ive  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  difcovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midfl  of  complicated  pheno¬ 
mena.  Daniel  Bernoulli  firft  gave  the  rules  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  Condorcet,  and  De  la  Grange.  Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  fome  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  laws  of  fridtion,  of  magnetical 
and  eledtrical  attra&ion,  &c.  But  this  prefent  work 
is  the  moll  perfpicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generalifing  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  demonftration  but  that  they  are  faithful 
reprefentations  of  matters  of  fa£L  We  hope  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  M.  de  Buat,  will  follow 
this  example,  where  public  utility  is  preferred  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the  pre- 
cife  modus  operand^  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
nature  feems  to  adl  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is  here 
fuppofed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  is  fo 
extenfive,  and  fo  multifarious,  that  few  cafes  can  occur 
which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  experiments 
will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  prefume  that  they 
are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become  of  the 
theory  5  and  we  are  confident  that  the  formula  will  give 
an  anfwer  to  any  queftion  to  which  it  may  be  applicable 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  guefs  of  the  moft  fa- 
gacious  and  experienced  engineer. 

We  muft  however  obferve,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  fcrupulous  care  in  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  excepting  only 
6  thofe  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  main  pipes  at  Versailles, 
The  veloci-  ^ve  may  prefume  that  the  formula  gives  the  greateft 
ty  given  by  velocities  which  can  be  expedled.  In  ordinary  works, 
the  formula  where  joints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  of  folder 
for  ord^6  hang 'm  infide,  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi- 
worK.  cient  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  awkward  bendings, 
contractions,  or  enlargements,  and  where  they  may  con¬ 
tain  fand  or  air,  we  (hould  reckon  on  a  fmaller  velocity 
than  what  refults  from  our  calculation  \  and  we  prefume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promife  £  of 
this  quantity  without  any  rifk  of  difappointing  his  em¬ 
ployer.  We  imagine  that  the  aCtual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the 
formula.  But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  \  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and 
feven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
Hope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
"■velocity  of  17  inches  per  fecond  at  the  furface,  10  at 
the  bottom,  and  14  in  the  middle.  If  we  compute 
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the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we  {hall  find  Theory, 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  13^.  .  ’ 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motions  fo  much 
ferutinized  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 

It  had  been  a  fubjefl  of  100  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Rheno  {hould  be 
throwm  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 

This  occafioned  very  numerous  meafures  to  be  taken  of 
its  fe&ions  and  declivity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  Rates  of  fulnefs. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  long  eftabliflied  methods  of  mea¬ 
suring  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lombardy,  made 
no  account  of  the  velocity }  and  not  all  the  intreatie^  of 
Caflelli,  Grandi,  and  other  moderns,  could  prevail  on 
the  vifitors  in  this  procefs  to  deviate  from  the  eftabliflied 
methods.  We  have  therefore  no  minute  accounts  of  its 
velocity,-  though  there  are  many  rough  eft i mates  to  be 
met  with  in  that  valuable  colle&ion  publiftied  at  Florence 
in  1723,  of  the  vrritings  on  the  motion  of  rivers.  From 
them  we  have  extradled  the  only  precife  obfervations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work.  , 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to  Obferva. 
the  fea,  and  its  Hope  in  that  interval  is  found  moft  fur-tions  on 
prifingly  uniform,  namely  fix  inches  in  the  mile  (redu-1*1®  vcI°* 
ced  to  Englifh  meafure).  The  breadth  in  its  great  of 
frefties  is  759  feet  at  Lago  Seuro,  with  a  very  uniform 
depth  of  31  feet.  In  its  loweft  ftate  (in  which  it  is 
called  Po  Magra)  y  its  breadth  is  not  lefs  than  700,  and 
its  depth  about  io{. 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vigarano  of  15  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greateft  frefties  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signor  Corrade  in  his  report  fays,  that  in  the  ftate  of 
the  great  frefties  the  velocity  of  the  Rheno  is  moft  ex- 
a£Ily  j-  of  that  of  the  Po, 

Grandi  fays  that  a  great  frefti  in  the  Rheno  employs 
1 2  hours  (by  many  obfervations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  30  miles. 

This  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  fecond.  And,  by 
Corrade’s  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
muft  be  55  inches  per  fecond. 

Montanari’s  obfervation  gives  the  Po  Magra  a  velo¬ 
city  of  3  I  inches  per  fecond. 

Let  us  compare  thefe  velocities  with  the  velocities  cal¬ 
culated  by  Buat’s  formula. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno 
and  Po  in  the  great  frefties  deduced  from  the  above 
meafures,  are  98.6  and  344  inches  5  and  their  ftopes  s 
and  S  are  and  T  his  will  give 


y£ws  j^S  ■  76  inch,, 

“d  0'°  = 46727 
inches. 

Thefe  refults  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities  above 
mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  correfponding  to  a 
depth  of  31  feet  be  deduced  from  that  obferved  by 
Montanari  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  sjd,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  about  53 J  inches  per  fecond. 

This  comparifon  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of 
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Theory,  the  theory,  an  d  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
M.  de  Euat,  had  he  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  our 
readers. 

We  have  colleded  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
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of  the  the-  made  the  comparifons,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  thefe 
ory.  have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  (hall  ap- 

pear  in  their  proper  place  •,  and,  we  may  juft  obfcrve 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  fpoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  ftiould  have  yield* 
ed  only  25^  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
inftead  of  27  ;  a  fmall  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  this 
(ingle  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  prefents  which  natural  fcience  and 
the  arts  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  inveftigation 
of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  ftill  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  ftiould  contain  the  va¬ 
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~  - - =:  ready  calculated  for  every  de- 

x/1—LVs+i.6 

clivity  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  fuperfedes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  computation,  a  perfon  could  calculate  the  velo¬ 
city  for  any  propofed  cafe  in  lels  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  article,  but  we  ftiall  not  fail  to  give  it 
when  we  refume  the  fubjed  in  the  article  WATER - 
Works  ;  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  refults  on  a  fcale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
the  unlearned  praditioner  to  folve  any  queftion  with  ac¬ 
curacy  in  half  a  minute. 

We  have  now  eftablifhed  in  fome  meafure  a  TheDry 
OF  Hydraulics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  expreffes  the  relation  ef  the  chief  cireumftances 
of  all  fuch  motions  as  have  attained  a  ftate  of  perma¬ 
nency,  in  fo  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
form,  and  flope  of  the  channel.  This  permanency  we 
have  exprefled  by  the  term  TRAIN,  faying  that  the  ftream 
is  in  train. 

We  proceed  to  confider  the  fubordinate  cireumftances 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  fuch  as,  ift,  The  forms 
which  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
ftream,  and  the  manner  of  exprefling  this  form  in  our 
theorem.  2d,  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
it  decreafes  in  the  different  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
moft  rapid  filament  to  the  border  ;  and  the  connexion 
of  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  exprefled  by 
our  formula.  3d,  Having  acquired  fome  diftind  no¬ 
tions  of  this,  we  ftiall  be  able  to  fee  the  manner  in  which 
undifturbed  nature  works  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri¬ 
vers,  the  forms  which  fhe  affeds,  and  which  we  muft 
imitate  in  all  their  local  modifications,  if  we  would  fe- 
cure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
her  operations.  We  fhall  here  learn  the  mutual  adion 
of  the  current  and  its  bed,  and  the  cireumftances  which 
enfure  the  liability  of  both.  Thefe  we  may  call  the 
regimen  or  the  confervation  of  the  ftream,  and  may  fay 
that  it  is  in  regimen,  or  in  confervation.  This  has  a  re¬ 
lation,  not  to  the  dimenfions  and  the  flope  alone,  or  to 
the  accelerating  force  and  the  refiftance  arifing  from 
mere  inertia  ^  it  refpeds  immediately  the  tenacity  of  the 
bed,  and  is  different  from  the  train . 
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4th,  Thefe  pieces  of  information  will  explain  the  de¬ 
viation  of  rivers  from  the  redilineal  courfe  5  the  refiftance 
occafioned  by  thefe  deviations  ;  andvthe  cireumftances 
on  which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  ftream  depends. 

$  I.  Of  the  Forms  of  the  Channel. 

The  numerator  of  the  fradion  which  expreffes  the  The  femi- 
Velocity  of  a  river  in  train  has  Vd  for  one  of  its  fac- 
tors.  That  form,  therefore,  is  moft  favourable J  to  the  favourable 
motion  which  gives  the  greateft  value  to  what  we  have  to  motion, 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  d.  This  is  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  femicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius  ;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  fame  area  are  the 
more  favourable*  as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  femicircle. 

This  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes,  and 
ftiould  be  taken  for  aqueduds  whieli  are  built  of  ma- 
fonry.  Eafe  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however,  have 
made  engineers  prefer  a  redangular  form  ;  but  neither 
of  thefe  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the  ground.  6g 
We  ftiall  foon  fee  that  the  femicircle  is  incompatible  but  incom- 
with  a  regimen  ;  and,  if  we  proceed  through  the  regu-Patible 
lar  polygons,  we  ftiall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is  the  with 
only  one  which  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  regimen;  yet”16”* 
experience  Ihows  us,  that  even  its  banks  are  too  fteep 
for  almoft  any  foil.  A  dry  earthen  bank,  not  bound 
together  by  grafs  roots,  will  hardly  Hand  with  a  Hope 
of  45  degrees  \  and  a  canal  which  conveys  running  \va-  ^ 
ters  will  not  ftand  with  this  flope.  Banks  whofe  bafe  Bankjftliat 
is  to  their  height  as  four  to  three  will  ftand  very  well  in  ftand  beft, 
moift  foils,  and  this  is  a  flope  very  ufually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affeded  in  the  fpontaneous  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  channels  which  ftie  digs  for  the  rills  and  ri¬ 
vulets  in  the  higher  and  fteeper  grounds. 

This  form  has  fome  mathematical  and  mechanical 
properties  which  intitle  it  to  fome  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  12.)  be  fuch  a  trapezium,  and  AHGC  Fig.  12. 
the  redangle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bifed  HB 
and  EG  by  the  verticals  FD  and  KI,  and  draw  the 
verticals  b  B,  e  E.  Becaufe  AH  :  HBz^3  :  4,  wc  have’ 

AB—5,  and  BD  —  2,  and  FDrr^,  and  BD+DF= 

BA.  From  thefe  premiffes  it  follows,  that  the  trape¬ 
zium  ABEC  has  the  fame  area  with  the  redangle ;  for 
HB  being  bifeded  in  D,  the  triangles  ACE,  BCD 
are  equal.  Alfo  the  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  pafling  ftream,  is  equal  to  EDIK.  Therefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  border,  is  the  fame  in  both  ;  and  this  is  the 
cafe,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or  even 
though  there  be  no  redangle  fuch  as  b  BE  e  interpofed 
between  the  flant  fides. 

Of  all  redangles,  that  whofe  breadth  is  twice  the  BelUori* 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  fquare,  gives  the  greateft  of  a  chan- 
mean  depth.  If,  therefore,  FK  be  double  of  FD,  thellel* 
trapezium  ABEC,  which  has  the  fame  area,  will  have 
the  largeft  mean  depth  of  any  fuch  trapezium,  and  will 
be  the  beft  form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  running 
waters.  In  this  cafe,  we  have  ACzzio,  AHi=3,  and 
BEzz2.  Or  we  may  fay  that  the  beft  form  is  a  trape¬ 
zium,  whofe  bottom  width  is  y  of  the  depth,  and  whofe 
extreme  width  is  J fi.  This  form  approaches  very  near 
to  that  which  the  torrents  in  the  hills  naturally  dig  for 
themfelves  in  uniform  ground,  where  their  adion  is  not 
checked  by  ft  ones  which  they  lay  bare,  or  which  they 
depofit  in  their  courfe.  This  ftiows  us,  and  it  will  be 
fully  confirmed  by  and  by,  that  the  channel  of  a  *iver 
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is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation  to  the  con- 
fiftency  of  the  foil  and  velocity  of  the  flream. 

A  reft  angle,  whofe  breadth  is  £  of  the  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  fame  mean  depth  with  a 
triangle  whofe  furfaee  width  is  of  its  vertical  depth  } 
for  this  is  the  dimenfions  when  the  reflatigle  b  BE  e  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  feflion  of  any  channel,  w 
its  width  (when  reflangular),  and  h  its  depth  of  water. 
Then  what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  dy  will  be 

Or  if  q  exprefles  the  ratio  of  the 


w-\-2  h* 

width  to  the  depth  of  a  reflangular  bed 


that  is  if 
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qz=  j-,  we  have  a  very  Ample  and  ready  expreflion  for 
the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth.  For 

j  w  .  q  h 

d— - ,  or  d~ -- — 

Therefore,  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width 

finite,  we  (hould  have  d—  :  or  if  the  width  be  infi- 
2 

nite,  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  dzzh,  And  thefe 
are.  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d ;  and  therefore  in  ri¬ 
vers  whofe  width  is  always  great  in  comparifon  of  the 
depth,  we  may  without  mueh  error  take  their  real 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.  Hence  we  de¬ 
rive  a  rule  of  eafy  recolleflion,  and  which  will  at  all 
times  give  us  a  very  near  eftimate  of  the  velocity  and 
expence  of  a  running  flream,  viz.  that  the  velocities  are 
nearly  as  the  fquare  rodts  of  the  depths .  Wc  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michelotti. 

Alfo,  when  wc  are  allowed  to  fuppofc  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  rectangular  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  fmall  depth,  we  (hall  have  the  quan¬ 
tities  difeharged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes 
of  the  velocities.  For  the  quantity  difeharged  d  is  as 
the  velocity  and  area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and 
velocity  jointly,  becaufe  when  the  width  is  the  fame  the 
area  is  as  the  height.  Therefore,  we  have  dzrzh  v — . 
But,  by  the  above  remark,  hzizv*.  Therefore,  ddz 
v*  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the.experiments  of  Boffu't, 
vol.  ii.  236.  Alfo,  becaufe  d  is  as  v  when  w  is 
conftant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allowable  when 
w  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  v  is  as  \/  h,  we 
have  d  as  h  \/  //,  or  h\,  or  the  fquares  of  the  difeharges 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  heights  in  rectangular 
beds,  and  in  their  correfponding  trapeziums. 

1.  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of 
the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  determine  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  bed,  and  we  have  w~q  d-\-2  c/,  and  h~d 

+  7- 

2.  If  we  know  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
like  manner  find  the  dimenfions,  that  is,  w  and  h  ;  for 

A = W/ ,  a n d  (/— — -  -  :  therefore  tu— r±r  J — r- — 2  A 
«to  +  2  h  “  4  d% 

A 

+ 


2d 


3.  If  d  be  known,  and  one  of  the 
given,  we  can  find  the  other )  for  dz 


WZ 


2  h  d 


,  and  hz 


W  d 


dimenfions  be 
w  h 

z^+usives 


‘  W: — Z:,d ' 


4.  If  the  velocity  V  and  the  (lope  S  for  a  river  in 
train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth  5  for  V: 

(7s-L^  -°-3)  (V7/-O.I).  Whence  we  mea 

_  v  _ 

deduce  V d — o.irr - ,andv  dzzz 
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6) 


-0.3 


\/  S — LVs  +  x 

to  this  quantity  +  0.1. 

5.  We  can  deduce  the  flope  which  will  put  in  train  Hope, 
a  river  whofe  channel  has  given  dimenfions.  We  make 

—  =  v/  S.  This  (hould  be  =  -v/S 
V-f-o-3  (V1/—0.1) 

— L  *6,  which  we  correfl  by  trials,  which  will 

be  exemplified  when  we  apply  thefe  doflrines  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

Having  thus  eftabliflied  the  relation  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  the  form  of  the  channel  to  our 
general  formula,  we  proceed  to  confider, 


§  2.  The  Gradations  of  Velocity  from  the  middle  of  the 
Stream  to  the  fdes . 

The  knowledge  of  this  is  necefifary  for  underftanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river  \  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  in  contaCl  with  the  bed  which  produces  any 
change  in  it,  and  occafions  any  preference  of  one  to 
another,  in  refpefl  of  regimen  or  (lability.  Did  thefe 
circumftances  not  operate,  the  water,  true  to  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  afligned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di- 
minifh  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  all  that  we 
can  promife  of  wraters  perfectly  clear,  running  in  pipes 
or  hewn  channels.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and  fmaller 
ftreams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or  fand, 
which  they  depofit  wherever  their  velocity  is  checked  \ 
and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  fufficiently  great. 

Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  without  ceafing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform¬ 
ances,  by  eftablilhing  an  equality  of  action  and  reac¬ 
tion,  and  proportioning  the  forms  and  direflion  of  the 
motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumftances.  Her 
work  is  flow  but  unceafing  *,  and  what  (lie  cannot  ac- 
complifli  in  a  year  (lie  will  do  in  a  century.  The  beds 
of  our  rivers  have  acquired  fome  (lability,  becaufe  they 
are  the  labour  of  ages  \  and  it  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
thofe  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now  confolidated,  and 
with  (lopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  fo 
that  they  no  longer  either  ravage  our  habitations  or 
confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  and  j\Tat^e 
by  direfling  her  operations  (which  (he  dill  carries  on  be  imitated* 
according  to  her  own  imprefcriptible  laws)  according  torn  making 
our  views,  we  can  haften  her  progrefs,  and  accompiifh  artificial 
our  purpofe,  during  the  fhort  period  of  human  life.  flreams* 
But  we  can  do  this  only  by  fludying  the  unalterable 
laws  of  mechanifm.  Thefe  are  prefented  to  us  by  fpon- 
taneous  nature.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
foundation  :  but  it  is  not  necefiary  for  the  profperi- 
ty  of  the  fubjefl  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  fena- 
tor  5  he  can  profit  by  the  flatute  without  underfland- 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  fo  in  the  prefent  infiance.  We 
haye  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  of  retardation 
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Theory,  obferved  In  the  filaments  of  a  running-  dream  from  any 
found  mechanical  principle.  The  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  alfume,  vrith 
Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular 
filament  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  thofe  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  allured, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  in  train,  moves  the  faded, 
and  that  all  thofe  in  the  fame  circumference  round  it  are 
thofe  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  femi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  an  open  dream.  But  even  in  thefe 
we  have  not  yet  demonitrated  the  ratio  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This  mud 
be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  de 
Buat.  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  dreams,  differing  in 
fize,  form,  dope,  and  velocity,  and  has  computed  in  them 
till  the  mean  velocity,  by  me  a  Turing  the  quantities  of 
water  difeharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of  mea- 
iuring  the  bottom  velocity  was  finvple  and  juft.  He 
threw  in  a  goofeberry,  as  nearly  as  poffible  of  the  fame 
fpecifie  gravity  with  the  water.  It  was  carried  along 
the  bottom  almoft  without  touching  it.  See  RESIST - 
ANCE  of  Fluids ,  N°  67. 

Laws  of  He  difeovered  the  following  laws :  1.  In  fmall  velo- 
the  veloci-  cities  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  bottom 
ties  of  dif-  Ju  n  ratio  of  considerable  inequality*  2.  This  ratio  di- 
{tons  of  the  m*n*^e8  as  velocity  increafes,  and  in  very  great  ve- 


ftream. 


Mean  ve¬ 
locity 


E  R. 

is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the 
half  fum  of  thefe  two .  Thus,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  dream  be  25  inches  perfecond,  its  fquare 
root  is  five  ;  from  which  if  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four,  I  he  fquare  of  thi*,  or  16,  is  the  velocity  at  the 


Theory. 


bottom,  and 


25+16 


or  20$,  is  the  mean  velocity. 


Th  is  is  a  very  curious  and  mod  ufeful  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  dream  is 
the  eafied  meafured  of  all,  by  any  light  fmall  body  float¬ 
ing  down  it  5  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one  which 
regulates  the  train,  the  difeharge,  the  effeft  on  machines, 
and  all  the  molt  important  confequences,  g 

We  may  exprefs  this  by  a  formula  of  mod  eafy  re-exprefied 
collection.  JLet  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo-by  a  for- 
city  in  the  axis,  and  u  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  j  we  mula* 

have  uzz  ^ V — I,  and  V  err  — — 


Alfo  v  =3  (  VV- 
V=z  Wv— 
:  =  (V^L 


+  i)\  and 

'iy+b  and  V=r(v«. 


(  V u  4,  1)*. 

1  1  \z  1  r 

_ _ ; 11  t  t) 

u  =  v  v  v — 1)>  ancj  ij—  (y/y — ^ 

Alfo  v—u—  2  VV— 1  and  v  —  V,  ~  V— u  = 


loci  tics  approach.es  to  the  ratio  of  equality.  3.  What 
was  mod  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 
the  channel,  nor  its  dope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 
this  proportion,  while  the  mean  velocity  remained  the 
fame.  Nay,  though  the  dream  ran  on  a  channel  co¬ 
vered  with  pebbles  or  coarfe  fand,  no  difference  worth 
minding  was  to  be  obferved  from  the  velocity  over  a 
poliffied  channel,  4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is 
condant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  alfo  condant,  and 
is  not  affefled  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  dream.  In  fome  experiments  the  depth  was  thrice 
the  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 
This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
le&ion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 
no  change  or;  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.  This  is  a  thing 
which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  mod  important  fa<ft  was  alfo  the  refult  of  his 
obfervation,  viz.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  anif  pipe  or 
open  fream  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocity 
in  the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  the  /ides  of  a  pipe  or  hot - 
tom  of  an  open  fream.  We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 
bottom  diminilhed  as  the  mean  velocity  increafed.  This 
variation  he  was  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  very  Ample 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  remembered,  and  to  enable  us 
to  tell  any  one  of  them  by  obfervlng  another. 

If  we  tale  unity  from  the  fquare  root  of  the  fuperfeial 
velocity,  txpreffed  in  inches ,  the  fquare  of  the  remainder 


that  is,  the  difference  between  thefe  velo¬ 
cities  increafes  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminiftmd  by  a  fmall  condant  quan¬ 
tity. 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  fome  help 
in  afeertaining  the  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis  to 
the  Tides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  conceive 
the  current  as  confiding  of  an  infinite  number  of  cylin¬ 
drical  (hells  Hiding  within  each  other  like  the  draw  tubes 
of  a  fpy-glafs,  Bach  of  thefe  is  in  equilibrio,  or  as  much 
accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  retarded  by  the 
one  without  j  therefore  as  the  momentum  of  each  dimi¬ 
nishes  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  (the  thicknefs 
being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all),  the  velocity  of  repara¬ 
tion  mult  increak  by  a  certain  law  from  the  fides  to  the 
axis,  I  he  magnitude  of  the  fmall  condant  quantity 
here  fpoken  of  feems  to  fix  this  law. 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  bo  difeo-  pj,  ?pf 
vered  with  any  precifion.  In  modern  velocities  it  wasthVmean 
not  more  than  one- fourth  or  onc-fifth  of ’the  depth  di-  velocity 
dant  from  the  bottom.  In  very  great  velocities  it  was not  dido* 
fenfibly  higher,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  depth,  vereil 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fuperficial  velocity  is  eafily  obferved  ; 
hence  the  mean  velocity  is  eafily  computed.  This  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  feftion  gives  the  expence  ;  and  if  we  alfo 
meafure  the  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  Cd),  we  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo- 
tion,  deduce  the  flope,  or,  knowing  the  Hone,  we  can 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumdanees. 

The  following  table  of  thefe  three  velocities  will  fare 
the  trouble  of  calculation,  in  one  of  the  mod  frequent 
quell  ions  of  hydraulics. 
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Velocity 
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Velocity  in 

Inches. 

Velocity  in 

Inches. 

Velocity  in 

Inches. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

|  Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom- 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

I 

0.000 

• 

°-5 

34 

23-339 

28.660 

67 

5J-639 

59-3*9 

2 

0.172 

1.081 

35 

24.167 

29-583 

68 

52-505 

60.252 

3 

°-537 

1.768 

36 

2  5- 

3°-5 

69 

53-392 

61.196 

4 

I. 

2-5 

i  87 

25.827 

3'-4'3 

7° 

54-273 

62.136 

5 

1.526 

3-263 

38 

26.667 

32-338 

71 

55-J45 

63.072 

6 

2.1 

4.050 

39 

27 -51 

33-255 

72 

56.025 

64.01 2 

1 

2.709 

4-854 

40 

28.345 

34-'72 

73 

56.862 

64932 

8 

3-342 

5-6  7 

41 

29.I92 

35- 096 

74 

57-79° 

65-895 

9 

4- 

6.5 

42 

3°*°30 

36.015 

75 

58.687 

66.843 

10 

4.674 

7-337 

43 

30.880 

36.940 

76 

59-568 

67.784 

11 

5-369 

8.184 

44 

3*-742 

37-871 

77 

60.45I 

68.725 

12 

6.071 

9.036 

45 

32.581 

38.790 

78 

61.340 

69.670 

*3 

6.786 

9-893 

46 

33-432 

39-7!6 

79 

62.209 

70.605 

*4 

7-553 

10.756 

47 

34-293 

4O.646 

80 

63.107 

7 1-553 

J5 

8.254 

n.622 

48 

35-I5i 

4M7° 

81 

64. 

7-5 

16 

9- 

12.5 

49 

36. 

42.5 

82 

64.883 

73-441 

l7 

9-753 

i3-376 

50 

36-857 

43.428 

83 

65.780 

74-39° 

18 

10.463 

I4-23I 

5' 

37-712 

44-356 

84 

66.651 

75-325 

*9 

11.283 

I5-I4I 

1  52 

38-564 

45.282 

85 

67.568 

76.284 

20 

12.055 

16.027 

53 

39-438 

46.219 

86 

68.459 

77.229 

21 

I  2.674 

16.837 

54 

4O.284 

47.142 

87 

69-339 

78.169 

22 

13.616 

17.808 

55 

4i-j65 

48.082 

88 

70.224 

79.112 

23 

14402 

18.701 

56 

42.016 

49.008 

89 

71.132 

80.066 

24 

I5-I94 

'9-597 

57 

42.968 

49.984 

90 

72.012 

8 1.006 

2J 

16. 

20.5 

58 

43-77 1 

50.886 

91 

72-9r5 

8i-957 

26 

16.802 

21.401 

59 

44.636 

51.818 

92 

73.788 

82.894 

27 

1 7.606 

22.303 

60 

45-509 

52-754 

93 

74-7 '9 

83.859 

28 

18.421 

23.210 

61 

46.376 

53.688 

94 

75-603 

84.801* 

29 

19.228 

24.114 

62 

47-259 

54.629 

95 

76.51 

85-755 

3° 

20.044 

25.022 

63 

48.136 

55-568 

96 

77-37° 

78.305 

86.685 

31 

20.857 

25.924 

64 

49. 

56-5 

97 

87.652 

32 

21.678 

26.839  i 

65 

49.872 

57-436 

98 

79.X92 

88.596 

33 

22.506 

27-753  j 

66 

50-751 

58-376 

99 

100 

80.120 

81. 

89.56 

90  -5 

The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of 
the  greateft  ufe  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  a&ion  of 
the  ftream  on  its  bed  )  and  we  (hall  now  make  fome 
obfervations  on  this  particular. 

Every  kind  of  foil  has  a  certain  velocity  confident 
with  the  liability  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity 
would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and'  a  fmaller  ve¬ 
locity  would  permit  the  depofition  of  more  moveable 
materials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the 
liability  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  fo 
adjuded  to  the  dze  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be  in  train  :  it  mud  alfo  be  in  equilibrio 
with  tiie  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  obfervation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  fecond  at  the  bottom  will  jud  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  clay  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compact  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are 
more  dable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this:  for  the  water  foon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  fuperficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
fand  dicking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  red  of  the  clay, 
which  they  now  proteCI,  making  a  very  permanent  bot¬ 
tom,  if  the  dream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarfe 
fend,  which  will, rub  off  this  very  thin  crud,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off )  a  velocity  of  fix  inches 
will  lift  fine  fand  5  eight  inches  will  lift  fand  as  coarfe 
as  linfeed  \  12  inches  will  fweep  along  fine  gravely 
24  inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  it  requires  three  feet  per  fecond  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  fweep  along  diivery  angular  dones  of  the  fize  of 

an  e2S-  ...  82 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  QnR0Wca,rj 

fome  of  thefe  operations  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be  ed  on. 
noticed  a  little.  All  mud  recoiled  the  narrow  ridges 
or  wrinkles  which  are  left  on  the  fand  by  a  temporary 
fredi  or  dream.  They  are  obferved  to  lie  acrofs  the 
dream,  and  each  ridge  confids  of  a  deep  face  AD,  BF 
(fig.  13.)  which  looks  down  the  dream,  and  a  gentler  p 
dope  DB,  FC,  which  conne£ls  this  with  the  next  ridge.  ^  ^ 
As  the  dream  comes  over  the  fird  deep  AD,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  almod  perpendicularly  againd  the  point  E  im¬ 
mediately  below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coarfe  fand,  which  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  red  had  it  been  'moving  parallel  to  the  furface  of  it. 

It  eafily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  dope  EB  \  arrived  there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  clofe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it  is  proteCled  by  the  little 
eddy,  which  is  formed  in  the  very  angle  y  other  par¬ 
ticles 
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Theory,  tides  lying  about  E  are  treated  in  tbe  fame  way,  and, 
tumbling  over  the  ridge  B,  cover  the  fir  ft  particle,  and 
now  protect  it  effe&ually  from  any  further  difturbance. 
The  fame  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  fteep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad¬ 
vances  down  the  ftream,  and  the  whole  fet  change 
their  places,  as  reprefen  ted  by  the  dotted  line  a  dbf; 
and  after  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  was  de- 
polited  at  F  is  found  in  an  unprotected  fituation,  as 
it  was  in  E,  and  it  now  makes  another  ftep  down  the 
It  ream. 

The  Abbe  Boffut  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream  was  juft  fufficient  for  lifting  the  fand  (and  a 
fmall  excefs  hindered  the  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  moft  moveable  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarfe  fand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
ftones.  To  thefe  are  added  many  which  come  down  the 
ftream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  alfo  many  which  roll 
in  from  the  ftdes  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All  thefe 
form  a  bottom  much  more  folid  and  immoveable  than  a 
bottom  of  the  medium  foil  would  have  been.  But  this 
does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  permanent 
form  y  but  frequently  occafions  great  changes,  by  obli¬ 
ging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  frefti  or 
fwell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  altoge¬ 
ther,  by  working  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  fince  it 
cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  fuch  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  afcertain,  in  abfolute  meafures,  the  force 
which  a  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag  along 
with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel  ;  and  which  will 
produce  this  effe&  unlefs  refilled  by  the  inertia  of  thefe 
materials.  It  is  therefore  of  practical  importance  to 
know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abftrufe  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  refiftance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  meafure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fraction  which  expreffes  the  Hope.  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  fe&ion  divided  by 
the  border,  the  fe£tion  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  border.  Therefore,  call¬ 
ing  the  border  b ,  and  the  mean  depth  d,  we  have  the 
fe£tion  zndb.  The  body  of  water  in  motion  is  there¬ 
fore  dbs  (becaufe  s  was  the  flant  length  of  a  part 
whofe  difference  of  elevation  is  i),  and  the  accelerating 

forces  is  dbsX^-,  or  db.  But  if  we  would  only  confi¬ 
der  this  refiftance  as  correfponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  rauft  divide  the  quantity  db 

by  r,  and  the  refiftance  is  then  — .  And  if  we  would 

j* 

confider  the  refiftance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  muft  divide  this  expreffion  by  b  ;  and  thus  this  re¬ 
fiftance  (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  expreffed 
for  one  fquare  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  fquare  inch  for  its  bafe,  and 
d 

j  for  its  height.  And  laftly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any 

given  fuperficial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 
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obftru£lion,  which  we  confider  as  a  f?rt  offriftion,  we 

fhall  have  F  =3 

s 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
refiftance  or  fri&ion  on  a  fquare  yard  of  a  channel 
whofe  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  Hope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  T»n  feet  width  and  four  feet  depth  give 
a  fe&ion  of  40  feet.  The  border  is  1 8  feet.  There- 
40 

fore  d=  ~ ~=  2.IIII,  and  s  is  5280,  Therefore  the 
fri&ion  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 
in  nine  feet,  and  height  or  nearly  3T~  ounces 

avoirdupois. 

§  3.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers. 

He  who  looks  with  a  carelefs  eye  at  a  map  of  the  Simplicity 
world,  is  apt  to  confider  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  and  wiidom’ 

its  furface  as  a  chance-medley  dilpofition  of  the  drainers  difplayed  i*1 
...  —  -  —  “  the  conduct: 


which  carry  off  the  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  moft 
agreeable  objeft  to  a  confiderate  and  contemplative 
mind  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  fimple  light  j  and  having 
confidered  the  many  ways  in  which  the  drenched  fur- 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  fuperfluous  waters, 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  has 
followed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  or  the  pure  ftreams  which  trickle  from 
their  bafes,  till  he  fees  them  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  obferving  how  the  fimple  laws 
of  mechanifm  are  made  fo  fruitful  in  good  confequenees, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-a&ing  on  the  waters,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  very  modifications  of  their  motions  which 
render  them  fo  beneficial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri¬ 
vers  are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  haftily  fcooped 
out  by  daftiing  torrents  ;  but  both  they  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow  are  the  patient  but  unceafing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodnefs  and  dire&ed 
by  wifdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which 
colled  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
fp rings  which  difeharge  what  would  otherwife  be  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  inactivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  fcanty 
fource  among  growing  plants  and  abforbent  earth, 
without  being  fucked  up  and  evaporated,  did  it  not 
meet  with  other  rills  in  its  courfe.  When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  Hill  inconfiderable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obftacles 
to  its  motion  5  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater 
fpeed,  as  we  have  now  learned.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
furface  expofed  to  evaporation  and  abforption  is  dimi- 
nilhed  by  the  union  of  the  rills.  Four  equal  rills  have 
only  the  furface  of  two  when  united.  Thus  the  por¬ 
tion  which  efcapes  arreftment,  and  travels  downward, 
is  continually  increafing.  This  is  a  happy  adjuftment 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.  Were  it  otherwife, 
the  lower  and  more  valuable  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  palling  waters  in  addition  to  their  own  lur- 
plus  rains,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea 
would  be  almoft  covered  by  the  drains  of  the  interior- 

countries* . 


of  rivers. 


rliorf. 
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t  Countries.  But,  fortunately,  thofe  palling  waters  occu¬ 
py  lefs  room  as  they  advance,  and  by  this  wife  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  molt  fimple  means,  not  only  are  the  fuper- 
fluous  waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themfelves  become  an  ufeful  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  They  become  the  habitation  of 
a  prodigious  number  of  fiihes,  which  (hare  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  bounty;  and  they  become  the  means  of  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  bleffings  of  cultivated  fociety. 
The  vague  ramblings  of  the  rivers  fcatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It 
is  not  even  an  indifferent  circum fiance,  that  they  gather 
ilrength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themfelvcs.  By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  fprings.  Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  ffxnver  would  make  a  fwamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.  And  it  muff  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  heat  which  is  neceffary  for  the  vi¬ 
gorous  growth  of  ufeful  plants  will  produce  a  very  copi¬ 
ous  evaporation.  This  muff  return  in  fhowers  much  too 
copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and  the  overplus 
would  be  deftru<ffive.  Is  it  not  pleafant  to  contemplate 
this  adjuffment  of  the  great  operations  of  nature,  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone  directed  the 
detail,  it  was  almoff  an  infinite  odds  that  the  earth  would 
be  uninhabitable  ? 

Their  ef  But  us  ^°^ow  ^ie  'va*ers  in  their  operations,  and 
feas  on  thenote  the  ^acc  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow: 
countries  attending  to  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  (lope  of 
through  the  valleys,  wc  (hall  be  convinced  that  their  prefent  fitu- 
whiuh  they  atjun  js  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 


pafs. 


days;  and  that  the  valleys  themfelves  are  the  works  of 
the  rivers,  or  at  leaff  of  waters  which  have  defeended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  were  able  to  bring  away  with  them.  The  ri¬ 
vers  flow  now  in  beds  which  have  a  confiderable  perma¬ 
nency;  but  this  has  been  the  work  of  ages.  This  has 
given  (lability,  both  by  filling  up  and  fmoothing  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  thus  leffening  the  changing  caufes,  and  alfoby 
hardening  the  beds  themfelves,  which  are  now  covered 
with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  ffones,  gravel, 
arid  coarfer  fand,  out  of  which  all  the  lighter  matters 
have  been  waffled  away. 

The  furface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a  con¬ 
tinual  change;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  now  walk 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  which  was  trodden  by  our  re¬ 
mote  anceffors.  The  fhowers-  from  heaven  carry  down 
into  the  valleys,  or  fweep  along  by  the  torrents,  a  part 
of  the  foil  which  covers  the  heights  and  ffeeps.  The  tor¬ 
rents  carry  this  foil  into  the  brooks,  and  thefe  deliver 
part  of  it  into  the  great  rivers,  and  thefe  difeharge  into 
the  fea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  fwal- 
lowed  up,  and  forever  loft  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation. 
Thus  the  hillocks  lofe  of  their  height,  the  valleys  are 
filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are  laid  bare,  and  (how 
their  naked  precipices,  which  formerly  were  covered 
over  with  a  ftefh  and  (kin,  but  now  look  like  the  Ikeleton 
of  this  globe.  The  low  countries,  raifed  and  nourished 
for  fome  time  by  the  fubftance  of  the  high  lands,  will 
go  in  their  turn  to  be  buried  in  the  ocean;  and  then 
the  earth,  reduced  to  a  dreary  flat,  will  become  an 
immenfe  uninhabitable  mafs.  This  cataftrophe  is  far 
diftant,  becaufe  this  globe  B  in  its  youth,  but  it  is  not 
the  lefs  certain;  and  the  united  labours  of  the  human 
race  could  not  long  protra&  the  term. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 
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purpofe,  and  a  nice  adjuffment  offeemingly  remote  cir-  'theory, 
cumftances.  I  he  grounds  near  the  fourccs  of  all  our  ' r 

rivers  arc  indeed  gradually  (tripped,  of  their  mod  fertile  b5 
ingredients.  But  had  they  retained  them  for  ages,  the  airplayeT^ 
(entient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  ur  at  lead  the  nobler  m  the 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  changes 
much  advantage  from  it.  The  general  laws  of  jiaturq^y  Pr®~ 
produce  changes  in  our  atmofphere  which  muft  ever  uce* 
render  thefe  great  elevations  unfruitful.  That  ge¬ 
nial  warmth,  which  is  equally  neceffary  for  the  ufeful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
Mount  H&mius  could  only  bring  forth  mofs  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  ot  Spalatro,  produced 
pot-herbs  fo  luxuriant,  that  Dioclefian  told  his  colleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleafure  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Roman  ^empire  could  confer.  Thus  na¬ 
ture  not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  our 
fields.  She  even  keeps  it  fafe  in  (lore  for  us  till  it  lliali 
be  wanted.  'I  he  trafls  of  country  which  are  but  new¬ 
ly  inhabited  bv  man,  fueh  as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the  newly  difeovered  regions  of  Terra  Auftralis, 
are  (till  almoft  occupied  by  marfhes  and  lakes,  or  covered 
with  impenetrable  forefts;  and  they  would  remain  long 
enough  in  this  (late,  if  population,  continually  increa- 
fing,  did  not  increafe  induftry,  and  multiply  the  hands 
of  cultivators  along  with  tiieir  neceflities.  The  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the  huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 
firft  trace  to  every  rivulet;  but  has  left  to  man  the  talk 
of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 
to  fupport  him,  beeaufe  this  is  a  talk  not  beyond  his 
powers.  ,It  was  therefore  of  immenfe  advantage  to 
him  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  haa 
not  yet  penetrated  (hould  remain  covered  with  lakes, 
marfhes,  and  forefts,  which  keep  in  (fore  the  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi¬ 
fying  warmth  of  the  fun  would  have  expended  long  ere 
now  in  ufelefs  vegetation,  and  which  the  rains  of  heaven 
would  have  fwept  into  the  fea,  had  they  not  been  thus 
prote&ed  by  their  fituation  or  their  cover.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  bufinefs  of  man  to  open  up  thefe  mines  of  board¬ 
ed  wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of  all  good,  wh* 
has  thus  huftanded  them  for  his  ufe,  and  left  them  as  a 
rightful  heritage  for  thofe  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  dav, 
thofe  great  canals,  thofe  capacious  voiders,  always  ready 
to  drain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirfty  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  fprings  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  rivers 
did  not  then  exift,  or  were  only  torrents,  whole  waters, 
confined  by  the  gullies  arid  glens,  are  fearching  for  a 
place  to  efcape.  Hence  arife  thofe  numerous  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time^  will  difappear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.  The  rooft  remote  from  the  fea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  iffue  through  fome  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  its  fuperfluous  waters  into  a 
lower  bafon,  which,  In  its  turn,  difeharge*  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  laft  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa¬ 
ters  by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  The  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  fimple  overflowing  at  the 
loweft  -part  of  the  margin.  This  made  a  torrent,  which 

quickly 
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Theory  quickly  deepened  its  bed;  and  this  circumftance  increa- 
ling  its  velocity,  as  we  have  fecn,  would  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  off  more  of 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  rapidly  at  firft,  while 
earth  and  fmall  (tones  only  refilled  the  labours  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  thefe  being  wafhed  away,  and  the  channel 
hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  (ides,  the  operation 
muft  go  on  very  flowly,  till  the  immenfe  cafcade  fhall 
undermine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  a  new 
difeharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be  called  the  firfl  fketch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  continually.  The 
water  of  feveral  bafons  united,  and  running  together  in 
a  great  bodv,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
eftabli filed)  have  a  much  greater  velocity,  with  the 
fame  (lope,  than  thofe  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent  ;  and  the  fum  of  them  all  united  in 
the  bafon  next  the  fea,  after  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  itfelf  a  bed  fo  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  Hope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  formation  of  the  firfl  valleys,  by  cutting  open 
many  fprings  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mafs  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  thefe  bafons.  In 
courfe  of  time  many  of  them  will  difappear,  and  flat  val¬ 
leys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of  their 
former  exigence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courfes  of  future 
rivers,  it  is  to  be  expelled  that  thofe  dreams  will  mod 
deepen  their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
fea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greated  quantities  of 
rain  and  fpring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  lefs.  In 
thefe  lad  fituations  the  natural  dope  of  the  fields  caufes 
the  rain-water,  rills,  and  the  little  rivulets  from  the 
fprings,  to  feek  their  ways  to  the  rivers.  The  ground 
can  fink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds;  and  this  mud  proceed  with  extreme  flownefs, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  inceffant,  work  of 
the  rains  and  fprings.  But  the  rivers,  increafing  in  bulk 
and  drength,  and  of  neceffity  flowing  over  everything, 
form  to  them  drives  capacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
S6  foil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Beds  of  ri-  The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  thcmfelves  in 
vers  not  one  inclined  plane.  If  we  fhould  fuppofe  a  canal  AB 
onTincli-  .(%  MO  perfeftly  ftraight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
F.ed  plane.  11  i01'ns  with  the  fea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in- 
Fig.  14.  dined  channel  of  greater  and  greater  dope  as  it  is  far¬ 
ther  from  B.  This  i*  evident;  becaufe  gravity  is  di- 
reded  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  arid  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  fmaller  than  the  fimilar  angle  CDB  ;  and 
confequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river;  and  fome  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature’s  work  ;  but  the  fuppofition  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  falfe.  No  river  has  a  dope  at  all  ap¬ 
proaching  to  thh.  It  would  be  eight  inches  declivity 
in  the  mile  next  the  ocean,  24  inches  in  the  fecond 
mile,  40  inches  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  (for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  didnnees  from  the 
fea.  Such  a  river  would  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the 
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mountains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  re-  Theory, 
ceive  it),  and,  except  its  firfl  caicade,  would  foon  ac- 
quire  a  more  gentle  dope.  But  the  fall  is,  and  it  is  the 
refill t  of  the  imprefcriptible  laws  of  nature,  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  track  of  a  river  is  a  fuceeflion  of  inclined  chan¬ 
nels,  whofe  dope  diminilhes  by  fleps  as  the  river  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  fea.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  this  re- 
fu Its  from  the  natural  dope  of  the  countries  through 
which  it  tlows,  which  we  obferve  to  increafe  in  declivity 
as  we  go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Were 
it  otherwife,  the  equilibrium  at  which  nature  aims  in  all 
her  operations  would  dill  produce  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  dope  of  rivers.  Without  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  permanent  train. 

That  we  may  more  eafily  form  a  notion  of  the  man- How  the 
ncr  in  which  the  permanent  courfe  of  a  river  is  eda- permanent 
blifhed,  let  us  fuppofe  a  llrearn  or  rivulet  sa  (fig.  1 5.)  c?urfe  a 
far  up  the  country,  make  its  way  through  a  foil  per- 
fedly  uniform  to  the  fea,  taking  the  courfe  s  a  b  c  d  efy\g.  15. 
and  receiving  the  permanent  additions  of  the  dreamsgtf, 
li  b,  1  c,  k  d,  le,  and  that  its  velocity  and  dope  in  all 
its  parts  are  fo  fuited  to  the  tenacity  of  the  foil  and 
magnitude  of  its  fell  ion,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du¬ 
ring  the  annual  frellies  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  its 
bed,  nor  du  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  depofit  in  the  channel  in  times  of 
fmaller  velocity.  Such  a  river  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
permanent  fate,  to  be  in  conferva tion,  or  to  have  f  ability. 

Let  us  call  this  liate  of  a  river  its  REGIMEN,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjudment  of  the  velocity  of 
the  dream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  its  regimen  mud  be  the  fame  throughout,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  this  which  regulates  its  adion  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  fame  from  its  head  to  the  fea.  That  its 
bed  may  have  dability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
mull  be  candant,  notwilhdar.ding  the  inequality  of  dif¬ 
eharge  through  its  different  fedions  by  the  brooks 
which  it  receives  in  its  courfe,  and  notwithdanding  the 
augmentation  of  its  fedion  as  it  approaches  the  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exnd  regimen  t© 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  fame 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  Led,  giving  it  as  little 
breadth  as  poilibie  :  for  this  working- con  fids  chiefly  in 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  dreams,  which  arife  of 
them  dives  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  dope, 

1  he  bottom  deepens,  and  the  fides  remain  very  deep, 
till  they  are  undermined  and  crumble  down  ;  and  being 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  the 
dream,  and  depofited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  fpeed. 

The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  valley  or  hollow 
forms  ;  but  the  fedion,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, . 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned. 

In  this  manner  does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  eftabliflied 
from  f  to  e . 

With  refped  to  the  next  part  d  e,  the  difeharge  or 
produce  is  dimiiidhed  by  the  want  of  the  brook  / e.  It 
mud  take  a  limilar  form,  but  its  area  will  be  diminiihed, 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  fame;  and  its  mean 
depth  d  being  lefs  than  in  the  portion  ef  below,  the 
dope  mud  be  greater.  Without  thefe  conditions  we 
could  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  which  the  affumed 
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t  Theory,  permanency  ^n  an  uniform  foil  naturally  fuppofes. 

»  f  Reafoning  after  the  fame  manner  for  all  the  portions 
c  d,  b  c,  a  b,  s  a,  we  fee  that  the  regimen  will  be  fuccef- 
fively  eftabliflied  in  them,  and  that  the  flope  neceflary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  greater  as  we  approach  the  river 
head.  The  vertical  fedtion  or  profile  of  the  courfe  of  . 
Nihe  river  sabedef  will  therefore  referable  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  Iketched  below,  having  its  differ- 
S3  ent  parts  varioufly  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  HF. 

This  pro-  Such  is  the  procefs  of  nature  to  be  obferved  in  every 
cefsofna-  river  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
ture  kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorifts  ;  and  it  was  this  obfer- 

vation  of  the  inereafing,  or  at  leaf!  this  continued  velo¬ 
city  with  fmaller  flope,  as  the  rivers  increafcd  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  ftrearas,  which  caufed  Gu- 
glielmini  to  have  recourfe  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener- 
S  gy  °f  deep  waters.  We  have  now  feen  in  what  this 
« on  firmed  energy  confills.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo- 
by  example,  ti on  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  fides  and 
bottom  ;  and  we  fee  clearly,  that  fince  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  ftream  does  not  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  furface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda¬ 
tions  to  the  remaining  motion  mufl  continually  diminifh 
as  a  river  increafes  by  the  addition  of  new  ftreams.  If 
therefore  the  flope  were  not  diminifhed,  the  regimen 
would  be  deflroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan¬ 
nel.  We  have  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  Po,  which  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  foil.  About 
the  year  1600,  the  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  frefhes  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  the  fea. 
This  point  was  clearly  afeertained  by  Manfredi  about 
the  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
were  alarmed  by  the  proje£l  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
of  the  Rheno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferrarefe. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti¬ 
nues  to  deepen  its  channel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  navigations ;  and  there  are  feveral  ex- 
ienfive  marfhes  which  now  drain  oflfby  it,  after  having 
been  for  ages  under  water  :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  the  fouleft  river  in  its 
freihes  of  any  in  that  country.  We  infert  this  remark, 
becaufe  it  may  be  of  great  practical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preferving  and  even  improving  the 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  rather  appears  improper  :  but  it  is  flri&ly 
conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  never  fails  to  adjuft  every  thing  fo  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
Ropes  are  diminilhed  in  fucceflion  as  wre  recede  from  the 
coaft.  The  original  Hopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater  ;  but  they  will  (when  bufy  nature  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  work)  be  left  fomewhat,  and  only  fo  much 
greater,  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  fame  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diminution  of  the  fe£tion  and  mean  depth. 

Fre flies  will  diflurb  this  methodical  progrefs  relative 
only  to  the  fucceflive  permanent  additions  ;  but  their 
effe&s  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  flope,  by  augmenting  the  velo- 
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city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  regimen  Theory, 
of  the  permanent  additions  is  once  eftabliihed,  the  frefhes 
tend  chiefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepen¬ 
ing  it :  for  the  aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  Rate  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  fwept  away,  by  the  frefhes, 
and  prote61  the  bottom  from  their  attacks  ;  and  the 
ftones  and  gravel,  which  muft  have  been  left  bare  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  working  on  the  foil,  will  alfo  colledl  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  refin¬ 
ance  ;  and  even  if  the  floods  {hould  have  deepened  the 
bottom  fome  fmall  matter,  fome  mud  will  be  depolited 
as  the  velocity  of  the  frefhes  diminifhes,  and  this  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  foil  uniform  through  the  whole 
courfe  :  This  feldom  happens  *,  therefore  the  cireum- 
ftances  which  infure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parts  and 
in  different  rivers.  We  may  fay  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regimen  has  advanced  up  the  ftream  in 
any  river,  the  more  flowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  fea. 

There  are  fome  general  circumftanees  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  juft 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  mechanifm,  and  their  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themfelves  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to  demonftrate. 

In  a  valley  of  fmall  width  the  river  always  occupies  In  n^)W 
the  1  owe  ft  part  of  it  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  this  is  valleys  ri- 
feldom  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  is  neareft  to  that  vers  adhere 
fide  on  which  the  flope  from  the  higher  grounds  isj°the 
fteepeft,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  line  of  its  courfe. 

The  river  generally  adheres  to  the  fteepeft  hills,  whether 
they  advance  into  the  plain  or  retire  from  it.  This 
general  feature  may  be  obferved  over  the  whole  globe. 

It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  great  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  courfe  not  very  far  from  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  fide.  In  every  compartment 
there  is  a  fwell  of  the  low  country  at  a  diftance  from 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains;  and  on  the  fummit 
of  this  fwell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  fources. 

The  name  valley  is  given  with  lefs  propriety  to  thefe 
immenfe  regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  trails  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 

Even  here  we  may  obferve  a  refemblance.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  loweft  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed  ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  channel  below7  its  immediate  banks,  thefe  banks  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  This  is  very  diftin&ly  feen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 

When  the  calilhes  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  obferved  that  the  diftri&s  moft  remote  are  the 
firft  covered,  and  it  is  feveral  days  before  the  immediate¬ 
ly  adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  bleffing.  T  his  is 
a  confluence  of  that  general  opinion  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
rolls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  every  fpot  as  much  as 
it  depofits ;  but  as  foon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
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very  enlargement  of  its  feflion  diminiflies  the  velocity 
of  the  water  \  and  it  may  be  obferved  ftill  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  with  great  velocity,  while  the  wa¬ 
ters  on  each  fide  are  liagnant  at  a  very  frnall  diilance  : 
Therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  muit 
depofit  the  heavieft,  the  firmed,  and  even  the  greateil 
part  of  its  burden,  and  mutt  become  gradually  clearer 
as  it.  approaches  the  hills.  Thus  a  gentle  {lope  is  given 
to  the  valley  in  a  direction  which  is  the  reverie  of  what 
one  would  expert.  It  is,  however,  almoft  always  the 
cafe  in  wide  valleys,  efpecially  if  the  great  river  comes 
through  a  foft  country.  The  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  obferved  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
river,  and  the  merely  fuperficial  drains  run  backwards 
from  it. 

We- have  already  obferved,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  bed  of  a  river,  in  its  approach  to  the  fea,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  waters.  This  would  be 
the  cafe  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  fame  :  and 
therefore,  fince  the  velocity  inereafes,  in  cotdequencc 
of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
we  now  underftand  diftimftly,  a  ftill  imallcr  bed  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the  fea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  ;  becaufe  in  this  fitua- 
checke  !  by  tion  t}le  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  paffing 
of  tbtfcT  flood-tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  muft 
cean.  Hill  be  difcharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 

enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  fand  and 
mud  are  depofited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  Hie 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi- 
nifhed.  It  muft  therefore  become  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coaft  expofed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  tide, 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  ocean  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will 
be  the  only  confequcnce,  and  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  wadies  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills  \  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  fea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not 
fet  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  fands  mud  be  de¬ 
pofited  at  the  fides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  fhore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  In  this  fheltered  fituation,  every  trivial  circum- 
ftanee  will  caufe  the  river  to  work  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  there. 
This  keeps  the  mud  fufpended  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
channel,  and  it  is  not  depodted  till  the  dream  has  fhot 
farther  out  into  the  fea.  It  is  depodted  on  the  'Ides 
of  thofe  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  inereafes  the 
velocity  in  them,  and  thus  dill  farther  protra&s  the  de- 
podtion.  Rivers  fo  fltuated  will  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  will  divide  them,  and  produce  idands  at 
their  mouths.  A  bu(h,  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  by 
a  mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  dream,  will 
thus  inevitably  produce  an  ifland  •,  and  rivers  in  which 
this  is  common  will  be  continually  diifting  their  mouths. 
The  Mifliffippi  is  a  mod  remarkable  indance  of  this. 
It  has  a  long  courfe  through  a  rich  foil,  and  difem- 
bogues  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  paffing  tide ,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
hours  of  high  water  in  different  places.  No  river  that 
we  know  carries  down  its  dream  fuch  numbers  of  root¬ 
ed-up  trees  *,  they  frequently  interrupt  the  navigation, 
and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night-time.  This 
river  is  fo  befet  with  flats  and  diifting  fands  at  its 
mouth,  that  the  mod  experienced  pilots  are  puzzled  ; 
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and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  50  miles  in  the 
fbort  period  that  we  have  known  it.  The  diieharge  of 
the  Danube  is  very  iimilar  ;  fo  is  that  of  the  Niie  ;  for 
it  ts  difcharged  into  a  ltill  corner  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  may  now  be  laid"  to  have  acquired  conhderable  per¬ 
manency  j  but  much  of  this  is  owing  to  human  induiirv, 
which  drips  it  as  much  as  poflibie  of  its  fubfideable- 
matter.  The  Ganges  too  is  in  a  fituation  pretty  fimilar, 
and  exhibits  fimilar  phenomena.  The  Maragnon  might 
be  noticed  as  an  exception  ;  but  it  is  not  an  exception. 
It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a  level  bed,  and  its  waters 
come  pretly  clear  16  Para  5  but  betides,  there  is  a  lining 
tranfverfe  tide,  or  rather  current,  at  its  mouth,  fetting 
to  the  iouth-ead  both  during  flood  and  ebb.  The 
mouth  of  the  Po  is  perhaps  the  molt  remarkable  of  any 
on  the  furfacc  of  this  globe,  and  exhibits  appearances 
extremely  Angular.  Its  dife barge  is  into  a  Itqutftered 
corner  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  there  be  a  more  re¬ 
markable  tide  iu  this  gulf  than  111  any  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  is  ftill  but  trifling,  and  it  cither  lets  direft- 
ly  in  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  retires  flraight 
away  from  it.  The  river  has  m/ny  mouths,  and  they 
fhift  prodigioufly.  There  has  been  a  general  increafe  of 
the  land  very  remarkable.  The  marlhcs  where  Venice 
now  Hands  were,  in  the  Augullan  age,  everywhere  pe¬ 
netrable  by  the  fifhing  boats,  and  in  the  5th  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miferablt  huts  ;  now  they  aro 
covered  with  crowds  of  {lately  buildings.  Ravenna,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  fouthermofl  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in  the 
Augullan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fvvamp,  and  the 
road  to  it  was  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound, 
made  by  Auguftus  at  iramenfe  expence.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  city,  containing  extenfive  docks,  arfcnals, 
and  other  maffy  buildings,  being  the  great  military  port 
of  the  empire,  where  Auguftus  laid  up  ins  great  lliips 
of  war.  In  the  Gothic  times  it  became  almoft  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Weftcrn  empire,  and  was  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  luxury.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  ftreets,  wharfs,  &ic.  ; 
fo  that  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  at  leaft  walking 
dry  footed  from  houfe  to  houfe.  But  now  it  is  an  Ita¬ 
lian  mile  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  with  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  aceeftible  in  every  diredion. 
All  this  muft  have  been  formed  by  depofitions  from  the 
Po,  flowing  through  Lombardy  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Alps,  which  were  here  arrelled  by  the  reeds  and 
bulrufhes  of  the  marfli.  Thefe  things  are  in  common 
courfe  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  city,  and  thefe  pavements  are  all 
on  one  exafl  level,  and  they  are  eight  feet  below  the fur - 
face  of  the  fea  at  loiv  water .  This  cannot  be  aferibed 
to  the  fubfiding  of  the  ancient  city.  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greatell  among  the  heavy  buildings.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric  remains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 
is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.  The  lower  ftory  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  water  ;  fo  is  the  lower  ftory  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  ornaments  of  both 
thefe  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 
formerly  dry  }  and  fuch  a  building  as  the  cathedral 
could  not  fink  without  crumbling  into  pieces. 

It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  account  for  all  this.  The 
depofitions  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  muft  raife  the 
ground  j  and  yet  the  rivers  muft  ftjjl  flow  over  all.  We 
muft  conclude  that  the  furface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  no 
K  means 
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Theory,  means  level,  and  that  It  Hopes  like  a  river  from  the  La¬ 
goon  of  Venice  to  the  eadward.  In  all  probability  it 
even  dopes  conliderably  outwards  from  the  fliore,  This 
will  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as 
will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  (Lores  of 
this  gulf  exhibit  mod  uncommon  appearances. 

The  laft  general  obfervation  which  we  fhall  make  in 
this  place  is,  that  the  furface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  con- 
thwart  the  peered  athwart  the  dream,  but  convex  :  this  is  owing 
the  cTufe^  t0  *ts  mot*on*  Suppofe  a  canal  of  dagnant  water  j  its 
of  it.  furfacc  would  be  a  perfert  level.  But  fuppofe  it  pofli- 
ble  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  dire&ion  of  its  length,  they  mud  drag  along 
with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous.  Tliefe 
will  move  lefs  fwiftly,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  without  them  *,  and  thus  the  water  at  the  Tides 
being  abdrarted,  the  depth  mud  be  lefs,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  furface  mud  be  convex  acrofs.  The  fart  in  a  run¬ 
ning  dream  is  dmilar  to  this  ;  the  fide  waters  are  with¬ 
held  by  the  Tides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
flowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  but  fader  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
fide.  This  alone  mud  produce  a  convexity  of  furface. 
But  befides  this,  it  is  demondrable  that  the  preffure  of 
a  running  dream  is  diminifhed  by  its  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportional  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  pad  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  mud  in  all  cafes  be 
very  fmall.  Few  rivers  have  the  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  fecond,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  M.  Budbn  fays, 
that  lie  has  obferved  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods ;  but  we  fufpert 
fome  error  in  the  obfervation. 

§  4.  Of  the  Windings  of  Rivers . 

Winding  Rivers  are  feldom  ftraiglit  in  their  courfe.  Formed 
courfe  of  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
rivers,  how#c]iange  0f  circumftance.  They  wind  around  what  they 
formed.  cannut  get  over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  fide  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  refldance  of  the  oppofite  bank  makes  a 
draight  courfe  more  difficult  }  and  this  feemingly  fortui¬ 
tous  rambling  diffributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
furface  of  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberlefs  rills  and  rivulets 
which  colie rt  the  waters  of  our  fprings  and  the  fuper- 
fiuities  of  our  (bowers,  and  to  comfort  our  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  fociety 
can  derive  from  their  prefence.  In  their  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  the  fm ailed  inequality  of  dope  or  confidency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  alide  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti¬ 
lity  to  our  foil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the 
minutiee  of  her  operations,  the  more  mud  we  admire  the 
inexhaudible  fertility  of  her  refources,  and  the  fimplici- 
ty  of  the  means  by  which  (he  produces  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  and  beneficial  efferts.  By  thus  twiding  the  courfe 
of  our  rivers  into  10,000  (hapes,  die  keeps  them  long 
amidd  our  fields,  and  thus  compenfates  for  the  declivity 
of  the  furface,  which  would  otherwife  tumble  them  with 
great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with  the  bed  and 
ricked  of  our  foil.  Without  this,  the  {howers  of  heaven 
would  have  little  influence  in  fupplying  the  wade  of  in- 
cedant  evaporation.  But  as  things  are,  the  rains  are 
kept  flowly  trickling  along  the  doping  Tides  of  our  hills 
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which  lengthens  their  courfe,  diminidies  their  dope,  v~ . J 

checks  their  fpeed,  and  thus  prevents  them  from  quick¬ 
ly  brufhing  off  from  every  part  of  the  furfacc  the  light¬ 
ed  and  bed  of  the  foil.  The  fatted  of  our  holm  lands 
would  be  too  deep,  and  the  rivers  would  flioot  along 
through  our  fined  meadows,  hurrying  every  thing  away 
with  them,  and  would  be  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  inland 
conveyance,  if  the  inequalities  of  foil  did  not  make  them 
change  this  headlong  courfe  for  the  more  beautiful  mean¬ 
ders  which  We  obferve  in  the  courfe  of  the  fmall  rivers 
winding  through  our  meadows.  Thofe  rivers  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  draiglitoft  in  their  courfe  which  are  the  moil 
rapid,  and  which  roll  along  the  greated  bodies  of  water ; 
fuch  arc  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  fmaller 
rivers  continue  more  devious  in  their  progrefs,  till  they 
approach  the  Tea,  and  have  gathered  drength  from  all 
their  tributary  dreams. 

Every  tiling  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  direrts  nju 
even  the  rambling  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  totureleft 
underdand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  and  tor  man  to 
the  refidance  which  the  foil  oppofes  to  thofe  deviations  perform, 
from  a  rertilincal  courfe  j  for  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  general  procedure  of  nature  may  be  inconfident 
with  our  local  purpofes.  Man  was  fet  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  talk  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  Teems  to  be  to 
druggie  with  the  elements.  He  mud  not  find  things 
to  his  mind,  but  he  mud  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 

Yet  even  this  Teeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature’s  mod 
beneficent  lawTs  j  and  his  exertions  mud  dill  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mechanical  nature  :  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  courfe  of  rivers,  we  mud 
be  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwife 
wre  (hall  be  fooner  or  later  puniflied  for  their  infrac¬ 
tion.  Things  will  be  brought  back  to  their  former 
date,  if  our  operations  are  inconfident  with  that  equi¬ 
librium  which  is  condantly  aimed  at,  or  fome  new  date 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  foon  induced. 

If  a  well  regulated  river  has  been  improperly  deepen¬ 
ed  in  fome  place,  to  anfwer  fome  particular  purpofe 
of  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug¬ 
mented,  we  diall  Toon  fee  a  depofition  of  mud  or  fand 
choke  up  our  fancied  improvements  ;  becaufe,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  fertion  without  increafing  the  dope 
or  the  fupply,  the  velocity  mud  diminifh,  and  floating 
matters  mud  be  depofited. 

It  is  true,  we  frequently  fee-  permanent  channels 
where  the  forms  are  extremely  different  from  that 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  themfelves  in  an  uni¬ 
form  foil,  and  which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  deferibed  formerly.  We  fee  a  greater  breadth 
frequently  compenfate  for  a  want  of  depth  ^  but  all  fuch 
deviations  are  a  fort  of  condraint,  or  rather  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  inequality  of  foil.  Such  irregular  forms  are 
the  works  of  nature  ;  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  fides,  confiding  of  the  coarfed  of  the 
fand  and  of  gravel  5  and  therefore  the  neceffary  fertion 
can  be  obtained  only  by  inure  ding  the  width.  We 
are  accudomed  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances 
which  prognodicate  mifehief,  and  we  interpret  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  fame  way,  and 
frequently  form  very  falfe  judgments.  When  w7e  fee 
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Theory,  one  bank  low  and  flat,  and  the  other  high  and  ab- 
v— -v—  rupt,  we  fuppofe  that  the  waters  are  paffing  along 
the  firft  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  dream,  but  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  tearing  away 
the  bank  ;  but  it  is  juft  the  contrary.  The  bed  be¬ 
ing  permanent,  things  are  in  equilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  juft  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  foil  on  both  fides  be  uniform,  the  ftream  is  moft 
rapid  on  that  fide  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withftand  the  action  of 
the  ftream  ;  and  it  has  been  worn  away  till  its  ftatnefs 
compenfates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  ftream.  The 
ftream  on  the  other  fide  muft  be  more  gentle,  otherwife 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  fhort,  in  a  date 
of  permanency,  the  velocity  of  the  ftream  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  juft  Tinted  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwife  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  regi- 
9*7  men. 

Kecellity  A  careful  confederation  therefore  of  the  general  fea- 
of  attend-  tures  of  rivers  which  have  fettled  their  regimen,  is  of  ufe 
inS  for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions,  and 

'minting  directing  us  to  the  moft  effectual  methods  of  regulating 
the  courfe  their  eourfe. 

of  rivers.  We  have  already  faid  that  perpendicular  brims  are 
inconfiftent  with  liability.  A  femicircular  fe&ion  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quickeft  train  of  a 
river  whofe  ex  pence  and  flope  are  given  ;  but  the  banks 
Fig.  1 6.  at  B  and  D  (fig.  16.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
bottom,  where  their  horizontal  furfa.ee  would  fee u re  them 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
G  c  F,  of  equal  fection,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  lefs  (helving.  The  proportion  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  c  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C  *,  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  lefs 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  fomewhat  between 
thofe  at  F  and  c ,  muft  be  lefs  than  it  was  in  any  inter¬ 
mediate  point  of  the  femicircular  bed.  The  velocities 
will  therefore  decreafe  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  flecpntfs  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  fame  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  border 
G  c  F,  thefe  two  circumftances  will  be  fo  adjufted  that 
the  necefiary  equilibrium  is  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  thing  muft  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
flope  of  the  brims  may  be  exa<ft,  and  will  be  retained  ; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  anywffiere  below,  where* 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  fides  will  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  itsfe&ion  by  increafing  its  width. 

In  fhort,  no  border  made  up  of  flraight  lines  is  con¬ 
fident  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  wThich  will  take 
place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  femicircular  form. 
And  we  accordingly  fee,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
fe<ftion  has  a  curvilineal  border,  with  the  flope  increafing 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  enable  us  to  underftand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  furface  or  of  te¬ 
nacity  obliges  the  current  to  change  its  dire£lion,  and 
the  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Suppofing  always  fc&tt  the  difeharge  continues  the 
98  fame,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  preferved  or 
Conditions  reftored,  the  following  conditions  are  neceffary*  for  a 
fo^a  per-  permanent  regimen. 

manentre-  The  depth  of  water  muft  be  greater  in  the  elbow 
fiimen.  than  anywhere  elfe. 
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2.  The  main  ftream,  after  having  ftruck  the  concave  Theory.  ^ 
bank,  muft  be  reflected  in  an  equal  angle,  and  muft  then  ^ 

be  in  the  dire£tion  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river. 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  foil. 

4.  There  muft  be  in  the  elbow  an  increafe  of  flope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  refillance 
occafioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  reafonablenefs,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  conditions  will 
appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  ^ 

1.  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expende  d  in  producing  Reaiona- 
this  change  of  direction  in  a  channel  which  by  fuppofi-  blenefs  of 
tion  diminiflies  the  current.  The  diminution  ariling  from 

any  caufe  which  can  be  compared  with  fri&ion  mull  bet  UonS* 
greater  when  the  ftream  is  directed  againft  one  of  the 
banks.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  ilate  the  proportion, 
and  it  would  occupy  too  much* of  our  time  to  attempt  it  j 
but  it  is  fufficient  that  we  be  convinced  that  the  retarda¬ 
tion  is  greater  in  this  cafe.  We  fee  no  caufe  to  increafe 
the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and  we  muft  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  diminithed.  But  we  are  fuppofing 
that  the  difeharge  continues  the  fame  >  the  fe6lion  muft 
therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  increafe  its  tranfverfe 
dimenfions.  The  only  queftion  is,  I11  what  manner  it 
does  this,  and  what  change  of  form  does  it  affe6t,  and 
what  form  is  competent  to  the  final  equilibrium  and  the 
confequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ?  Here  there  is  much 
room  for  conje&ure.  Mr  Buat  reafons  as  follows.  If 
we  fuppofe  that  the  points  B  and  C  (fig.  1  7.)  continue  Fig.  17. 
on  a  level,  and  that  the  points  H  and  I  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reach  are  alfo  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable 
confequence  that  the  flope  along  CM  I  muft;  be  greater 
than  along  BEH,  becaufe  the  depreflion  of  H  below  B 
is  equal  to  that  of  I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than 
CM  I.  Therefore  the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank 
CMI  muft  be  greater  than  along  BEH.  There  may 
even  be  a  ftagnation  and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  concave  bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of 
the  fe&ion  w'ere  the  fame  as  up  the  ftream,  the  fides 
could  not  fland  on  the  convex  bank.  When  therefore 
the  fe&ion  has  attained  a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks 
are  again  in  equilibrio  with  the  aftion  of  the  current,  the 
convex  bank  muft  be  much  flatter  than  the  concave.  If 
the  w7ater  is  really  ftill  on  the  concave  bank,  that  bank 
will  be  abfolutely  perpendicular  ;  nay,  may  overhang. — 
Accordingly,  thi»  flate  of  things  is  matter  of  daily  obfer- 
vation,  and  juftifics  our  reafoning,  and  entitles  us  to  fay, 
that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  which  we  cannot  diftin<5Tly  obferve.  The  water 
moves  moft  rapidly  along  the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread 
of  the  ftream  is  neareft  to  this  fide.  Reafoning  in  this 
way  the  fe&ion,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  form  M  b  a  E  (fig.  18.)  affumes  theFi#  iS 
ftiape  MBA£. 

2.  Without  prefuming  to  know7  the  mechanifm  of  the 
internal  motions  of  fluids,  we  know  that  fuperficial  waves 
are  reflected  precifely  as  if  they  w'ereelaftic  bodies,  making 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  rctk&ion  equal.  In  as  far 
therefore  as  the  fuperficial  wave  is  concerned  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  Mr  Bust’s  ftcor.d  petition  is  juft.  The  permanency* 
of  the  next  reach  requires  that  its  axis  fliall  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  EP  w  hich  makes  the  angle  GEP 
rrFEN.  If  the  next  reach  has  the  direction  EQ,  MR, 
the  w'ave  reflect'd  in  the  line  ES  will  work  on  the  bank 
at  S,  and  will  be  reflected  in  the  line  ST,  and  work 
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again  on  the  oppofite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the 
'  cfFeft  of  the  iuperficial  motion  is  great,  and  that  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  dedroying  the  banks  of  canals. 
So  far  therefore  Mr  Buat  is  right.  We  cannot  fay 
with  any  preeifion  or  confidence  how  the  actions  of  the 
under  filaments  are  modified  3  but  we  know  no  reafon 
for  not  extending  to  the  under  filaments  what  appears  fo 
probable  with  refpeft  to  the  furface  water. 

3.  'fhe  third  pofition  is  no  lefs  evident.  Wc  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  adion  of  the  water  on  the  bank  3  but 
our  general  notions  on  thisfubjed,  confirmed  by  common 
ex  pc  rieuee,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely  a  dream  of 
water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  lefs  it  tends  to  undermine 
it  or  walh  it  away.  A  diff  and  cohefive  foil  therefore 
will  fufl'er  no  more  from  being  aimed  perpendicularly 
buffetted  by  a  dream  than  a  friable  fand  would  fuffer 
from  water  gliding  along  its  face.  Mr  Buat  thinks, 
from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is  not  fenfibly  affeded 
till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36  degrees. 

4.  Since  there  are  caufes  of  retardation,  and  we  dill 
fuppofe  that  the  difeharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminilhed  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  fedion,  is  again  reftored,  we  mull  grant  that  there 
is  provided,  in  the  meehanifm  of  thefe  motions,  an  acce¬ 
lerating  force  adequate  to  this  effect.  There  can  be  no 
accelerating  force  in  an  open  flream  but  the  fuperfieial 
flope.  In  the  prefen t  cafe  it  is  undoubtedly  fo  3  beeaufe 
by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom  where  there  is  an  elbow 
in  the  flream,  we  have  of  neceffity  a  counter  Hope.  Now, 
all  this  head  of  water,  which  mud  produce  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  ve  locity  in  that  part  of  the  Itream  which  ran¬ 
ges  round  the  convex  bank,  will  arife  from  the  check 
whieh  the  water  gets  from  the  concave  bank.  This  oc- 
cafions  a  gorge  or  fwell  up  the  flream,  enlarges  a  little 
the  fedion  at  BVC  3  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
form  motion,  will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the 
channel,  and  put  every  thing  again  into  its  train  as  foon 
as  the  water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bafon  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  defends 
the  bottom  by  this  very  circumflance. 

Such  are  the  notions  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
this  part  of  the  meehanifm  of  running  waters.  We 
cannot  fay  that  they  are  very  fatisfadory,  and  they  are 
very  oppofite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
the  fubjed.  Mod  perfons  think  that  the  motion  is  mod 
rapid  and  turbulent  on  the  fide  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  oppofite  bank 
is  flat,  beeaufe  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  refped  to  this  general  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  thefe  perfons  may  be  in  the  right*,  and  when  a 
dream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  fird  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  adion.  But  Mr 
Buat’s  aim  is  to  invedigate  the  circum dances  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  cafe  of  a  regimen  3  and  in  this  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fads,  though  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  thefe  fads  may  be  erroneous.  And  as 
this  is  the  only  ufeful  view  to  be  taken  of  the  fubjed, 
it  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to 
procure  dability  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex- 
penfive  helps  of  mafonrv,  &e.  If  we  attempt  to  fe- 
cure  permanency  by  deepening  on  the  infide  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  down,  dimi- 
nifh  the  paffage,  and  oceafion  a  more  violent  adion  on 
the  hollow  bank.  The  mod  eflfedual  mean  of  fecurity 
is  to  enlarge  the  fedion  :  and  if  we  do  this  on  the  in- 
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fide  bank,  we  mud  do  it  by  widening  the  dream  very  t  heory, 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  doping  bank.  Our  at-  ' 
tendon  is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  way,  and  with  a  view  to  dop  the  ravages  of 
the  dream.  Things  are  not  now  in  a  date  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  we  mult 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  obferve 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  thofe  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs.  We  fee  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  dream  towards  the  hollow  bank.  We  fee  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  fide,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  fome  didance,  and  is  of  ilfelf 
a  caufe  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  dagnant  water,  to  force  the  dream  through  the  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe 
when  the  velocity  is  exeedive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
able  to  abide  the  diock.  In  this  fituation  the  water 
thus  heaped  up  efeapes  where  it  bed  can  3  and  as  the 
water,  obdru&ed  by  an  obdaele  put  in  its  way,  efeapes 
by  the  fides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increafed,  fo  here 
the  water  gorged  up  againd  the  hollow  bank  fwells  over 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  pafies  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increafed  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjudment  between  the  velocity  and  confequent  ac¬ 
cumulation,  and  the  breadth  of  the  dream  and  the  angle 
of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  velocity  dial! 
reach  the  convex  bank'3  and  we  fometimes  fee  the  mo¬ 
tion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  depofitions 
of'  mud  and  land  are  made  there.  The  whole  pheno¬ 
mena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  deferibed  in 
general  terms,  even  in  the  cafe  of  perfe£l  regimen  :  for 
this  regimen 

nel  _  _ 

mod  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  preceding  ob- 
fervations  are  of  importance,  beeaufe  they  relate  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cafes  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  pofition,  that 
the  proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth  of 
the  dream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  width  of  the  river,  and  the  radius  of 
the  fwcep.  PTr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formula?  for  all 
thefe  purpofes,  and  fhows  that  in  one  fvveep  there  may¬ 
be  more  than  one  refie&ion  or  rebound.  It  is  needlefs 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  difeuflion. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  diall 
be  no  rebounds  which  fhall  direct  the  dream  againd 
the  fides,  but  preferve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  confequence,  even  when  the  bends  <  f 
the  river  are  to  be  fecured  by  mafonry  or  piling  3  for 
we  have  feen  the  ncceflity  of  increafing  the  fe<dion,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  that  fide  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tends 
to  undermine  our  defences,  and  obliges  us  to  give  them 
deeper  and  more  folid  foundations  in  fuch  places.  But 
any  perfon  accudomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  feale  and  com¬ 
pares  will  form  to  himfelf  rules  of  pra&ice  equally  fure 
and  more  expeditious  than  Mr  de  Buat’s  formulae.  10l 

We  proeeed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  pur-  Refiftance 
pofe,  the  confideration  of  the  refidance  caufed  by  an  caufed  by 
elbow,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  foree  capable 
of  overcoming  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of0fover- 
the  falutary  confluences  arifing  from  the  rambling  coming  it. 

courfe 


is  relative  to  the  confidence  of  the  chan- 
,  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions  may  be 
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courfe  of  rivers,  inafmuch  as  it  more  effe dually  fpreads 
J  them  over  the  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  lefs  benefi¬ 
cial  by  di minifiling  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  courfe,  which  diminifiies  the  de- 
clivity^  and  by  the  very  refinance  which  they  meet  with 
at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  f%un 
our  rivers,  when  they  no  longer  fhoot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  (and,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  their  clear  waters,  purified  during 
their  gentler  courfe,  and  offer  themfelves  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  pafiurage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  more  is  thercfifiance  of  its  bed  multiplied;  the  more 
obfiacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  fource  to  the 
fea,  the  more  moderate  is  its  velocity  ;  and  inftead  of 
tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  digging  for 
itfelf  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it  fweeps  rocks  and 
rooted-up  trees,  it  flows  with  majefiic  pace  even  with 
the  furface  of  our  cultivated  grounds,  which  it  embel- 
lifhes  and  fertilizes. 

,  We  may  with  fafety  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  force  neccffary  for  overcoming  the  refinance  arifing 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  ;  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea- 
fons  given  for  adopting  this  meafure  of  the  general  RE¬ 
SISTANCE  of  Fluids.  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application;  and  it  has  been 
fliown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita¬ 
tions  it  muft  be  received.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  fines,  and 
(hall  abide  by  the  duplicate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,  becaufe 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex- 
aftly  obferved  in  tubes  in  inclinations  not  exceeding 
40°  ;  whereas  it  is  in  thefe  fmall  angles  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  general  refifianee  of  fluids  is  raoft  in 
fault.  But  the  correft ion  is  very  fimple,  if  this  value  ihall 
be  found  erroneous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
force  neeelTary  for  overcoming  the  refifianee  will  increafe 
asthenumberofrebounds. — Therefore  we  may  exprefsthe 

V2  s*  n 

refifianee,  in  general,  by  the  formula  rn: - ;  where 

r  is  the  refifianee,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  the  flream, 
s  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  n  the  number  of 
equal  rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence),  and  m  is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment.  Mr  de  Buat  made  many  experiments  on  the 
refifianee  oecafioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none 
of  which  differed  from  the  refult  of  the  above  formu¬ 
la  above  one  part  in  twelve  ;  and  he  concludes,  that 

V2  s 2 

the  refifianee  to  one  bend  may  be  efiimated  at - . 

3000 

The  experiment  was  in  this  form  :  A  pipe  of  one  inch 
diameter,  and  10  feet  long,  was  formed  with  10  re¬ 
bounds  of  36°  each.  A  head  of  water  was  applied 
to  it,  which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  fix  feet  per  fe- 
cond.  Another  pipe  of  the  fame  diameter  and  length, 
but  without  any  bendings,  was  fubje&ed  to  a  preffure 
of  a  head  of  water,  which  was  increafed  till  the  velo¬ 
city  of  efflux  was  alfo  fix  feet  per  fecond.  The  addi¬ 
tional  head  of  water  was  5-5%-  inches.  Another  of  the 
fame  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  240  34, 
and  running  85  inches  per  fceond,  was  compared  with 
a  ftraight  pipe  having  the  fame  velocity,  and  the  differ- 
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ence  of  the  heads  of  water  was  of  ail  inch.  A 
computation  from  thefe  two  experiments  will  give  the 

V*  s 2 

above  refult,  or  in  Englifh  meafure,  r  rz  — —  very 

3  2^/0 

nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  meafure  of  the  refi fi¬ 
ance  is  too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  diameter 
even  in  the  bends  :  whereas  in  a  river  properly  formed, 
where  the  regimen  is  exaft,  the  capacity  of  the  fedlion 
of  the  bend  is  increafed.  102 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ap- 
to  open  ftreams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  andPj?ef* t0  in" 
fafe.  Let  AB  (fig.  19.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the^^p^  eSr 
refervoir  ABIK,  and  BC  the  horizontal  length  of  a  ftreams. 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un- Fig.  19. 
equal,  but  all  regular,  that  is,  con (tru died  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.  The  whole  head  of 
water  fhould  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  which  perform,  three  different  offices.— 

V* 

One  portion,  ADr - ,  impels  the  water  into  the  en- 
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try  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  refiftances  arifing  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  flraight  line;  and  the  third  portion  13E 
ferves  to  overcome  the  refifianee  of  the  bends.  If, 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  BC,  and,  ta¬ 
king  the  pipe  BC  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  pofi- 
tion  DH,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  fo  that  DH  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.  N.  B.  For  greater  fimplicity  of  argu¬ 
ment,  wc  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  pipe  was  inferted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
when  it  is  inferted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  bends 
lie  Hopes  only  in  the  direction  DH,  and  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  figure..  We  repeat  it,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  the  pipes  BC  and 
DH,  and  the  refiflanees  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  pipe  DH  towards  L  to  any  diflanee,  re¬ 
peating  continually  the  fame  bendings  in  a  feries  of 
lengths,  each  equal  to  DIi,  the  motion  will  be  conti¬ 
nued  with  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  preffure  of 
the  column  AD  ;  becaufe  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precifely  fuffleient  for  overcoming  all  the  refillanees  in 
that  length  ;  and  the  true  dope  in  thefe  cafes  is  BE-J- 
ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  BC 
or  DH. 

The  analogy  which  we  were  enabled  to  eflablifli  be¬ 
tween  the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
open  ftreams,  intitles  us  now  to  fay,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals,  its  flope  is  compounded  of  the  dope  which  is 
neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refifianee  of  a  ftraight 
channel  of  its  whole  expanded  length,  agreeably  to 
the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of  the  dope  which 
is  nec elfary  for  overcoming  the  refifianee  arifing  from 
its  bending  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
courfe  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of  which 
has  30°  of  rebound  ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
inches  in  a  fecond.  If  we  Ihould  learn  its  whole  Hope 
in  this  6000  fathoms,  we  muft  firft  find  (by  the  formula 
of  uniform  motion)  the  Hope  s  which  will  produce  tho 
velocity  of  20  inches  in  a  ftraight  river  of  this  length, 

fe<ffion5 


fe£Hon,  and  mean  depth.  Suppofe  tins  to  be 


or  20  inches 


this  whole  length. 
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we  (hall  find  to  be  6|  inches  in  the  60CO  fathoms,  Theory. 


We  muft  then  find 


V*  Sin*  \ 

(by  the  formula  — j  the  Hope  neceflary  for  over¬ 


coming  the  refinance  of  io  rebounds  of  30°  each.  This 


Therefore  the  river  mult  have  a  Hope  of  26}  inehes  in 
6000  fathoms,  or  t<f4'(5'c5'  ?  and  this  flope  will  produce 
the  fame  velocity  which  20  inehes,  or  would  do 

in  a  ftraight  running  river  of  the  fame  length. 
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ro3  . 
Approxi¬ 
mation  by 
trial  and 
torreft  icn 
recom¬ 
mended  to 
praiftical 
engineers. 


HAVING  thus  eftabliftied  a  theory  of  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  confided  in 
as  a  juft  reprefen tation  of  nature’s  procedure,  we  (hall 
apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  refults  of  every 
thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  fo  as  to  fuit  our 
particular  views.  Trufting  to  the  detail  which  wc 
have  given  of  the  connecting  principle*,  and  the  chief 
circumftances  which  co-operate  in  producing  the  often- 
Hble  effeCt  ;  and  fuppofing  that  fueh  of  our  readers  as 
are  interefted  in  this  fubjeCt  will  not  think  it  too  mueh 
trouble  to  make  the  applications  in  the  fame  detail  ;  we 
(hall  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out  the 
fteps  of  the  procefs,  and  (bowing  their  foundation  in  the 
theory  itfelf :  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the  direCt  ana- 
lvfis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  problems,  we  (hall  reeommend  a  procefs  of 
approximation  by  trial  and  correction,  fuffieiently  accu¬ 
rate,  and  more  within  the  reaeh  of  practical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  confider  in  order  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  effeCts  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  the  moft  effectual  methods 
of  preventing  or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  effe6ls  of  weirs,  bars,  fluiees,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  raifing  the  furfaee  of  a  river;  and  the 
fimilar  effeCts  of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
contracts  the  fe£tion  of  the  ftream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals;  how  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  refpeCt  of  origin,  difeharge,  and  regimen,  and  what 
conditions  are  neceffary  for  their  moft  perfeA  conftruc- 
tion. 


4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  ftream.  The  principles  of 
their  confirmation,  fo  that  they  may  fuit  their  intended 
purpofes,  and  the  change  which  they  produce  on  the 
main  ftream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva¬ 
tion. 


Of  the  Ejfe&s  of  Permanent  Additions  to  the  Waters  of 
a  River . 


Problems  ^'roIri  what  has  been  faid  already,  it  appears  that  to 
and  exam-  evci7  kind  of  foil  or  bed  there  eorrefponds  a  certain  ve- 
pleson  the  ^ocity  of  current,  too  fmall  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it  up, 
effe  Ts  of  and  too  great  to  allow  the  depofition  of  the  materials 
permanent  which  it  is  carrying  along.  Suppofing  this  known  for 
any  particular  fituation,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  channel  muft  of  neceflity  difeharge,  we  may  with  to 
learn  the  fmalleft  flope  which  muft  be  given  to  this 
ftream,  that  the  waters  may  run  with  the  required  ve¬ 
locity.  This  fuggefts, 

Prob  I.  Given  the  difeharge  Dof  a  river,  and  V  its 


additions 
to  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  a  ri¬ 
ver. 


velocity  of  regimen  :  required  the  fmalleft  flope  s,  and- 
the  dimenfions  of  its  bed  ? 

Sinee  the  flope  muft  be  the  fmalleft  poflible,  the  bed 
muft  have  the  form  whic  h  will  give  the  greateft  mean 
depth  c/,  and  ftiould  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
deferibed  ;  and  its  area  arid  perimeter  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  a  reCtangle  whofe  breadth  is  twice  its  height 


h.  i  hefe  circumftances  give  us  the  equation  —  zr  2 Id, 

For  the  area  of  the  feftion  is  twice  the  fquarc  of  the 
height,  and  the  difeharge  is  the  product  of  this  area 


and  the  velocity. 
=  the  breadth  b . 


Therefore  =  h  and 


The  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  \/s — L^/V-p  1.6 

2Q  7  ( Jd- — o.O  „  _ 

—  “ — - 7  - .  Inftead  of  d — 0.1,  put  its 

V+o-SlV^— 0.1) 


equal  — 0.1,  and  every  thing  being  known  in  the 

fecond  member  of  this  equation,  we  eafily  get  the  value 
of  s  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner:  Suppofe 
that  the  fecond  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  fuch  as 
9.  Fit  ft  fuppofe  that  ^  s  is  =9.  Then  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  94-1.6  or  of  10.6  is  2.36.  Therefore 
wc  have  fs — L>/j*+ 1.6=9 — 2. 36, =664;  whereas  it 
ftiould  have  been  =9.  Therefore  fay  6.64  :  9=9  :  xi.2 
nearly.  Now  fuppofe  that  f  s  is  zz  1  2.2.  Then  L 
1  2.2+1. 6=L  13.8,  =2.625  nearly,  and  12.2 — 2625 
is  9.575,  whereas  it  ftiould  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  of  s  from  9  to  1 2.2  has  changed  the 
anfwer  from  6.64  to  9.575,  or  a  change  ot  3.2  in  our  af- 
fumption  has  made  a  change  of  2.935  in  the  anfwer,  and 
has  left  an  error  of  0.575.  Therefore  fay  2.935  :  0.575 
=  3.2  :  0.628.  Then,  taking  0.628  from  12.2,  w e 
have  (for  our  next  aflumption  or  value  of  s)  11.572. 
Now  11.572+  1.6  zr  13.172,  and  L  13.172  is  2.58 
nearly.  Now  try  this  laft  value  1 1 .561 — 2.58  is  9.008, 
fufliciently  exa ft.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  wc  may  avoid  an  intricate  analyfis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  difeharge  D,  the  flope  j',  and  the 
velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  the  dimenfions 
of  the  bed. 

Let  x  be  the  width,  and  y  the  depth  of  the  channel, 


and  S  the  area  of  the  fe&ion. 


This  muft  be  zr 


which  is  there  v  e  zr  x  7/.  The  denominator  j*  bein<r 
given,  we  may  make  ^s— L  Vs +1.6=  a/B,  and  the 

formula 
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Practical 

Inferences,  formula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V: 


— 0.3  W- d — 0.1), 


It  I  V 

__207  (v7r/ — 0.1) 

x/E 

which  we  may  exprefs  thus  :  Vzz 
-0.3^,  which  gives 
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\^d — O.l)  ;  and  finally, 
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x/B 

-0.1  =  Vd. 


—  O." 


-°-3 


\/B 

Having  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the 
depth,  we  may  fuppofe  the  feftion  rectangular. 

X  If 

dzz—~ — .  Thus  we  have  two  equations,  Szzx  y 
x*\-2y 

x  y 


mean 

This 


giv 


and  d~ 


x  +  2y 

From  which  we  obtain  x 


=A~f 


2S 


+ 


2  d 
g 

And  having  the  breadth  x  and  area  S,  we  have  y- r-. 

X 

And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often 
mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  they  enable  us  to  adjuft  the  Hope  and  chan¬ 
nel  of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  fucceftive 
permanent  additions  by  the  influx  of  other  dreams.  This 
laft  informs  us  of  the  rife  which  a  new  fupply  will  pro¬ 
duce,  becaufe  the  additional  fupply  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  dimenfions  of  the  channel  *,  and  as  this  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  increafe  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  queftion  may  be  propofed  in  the  following- 
problem. 

ProB.  III.  Given  the  Hope  j*,  the  depth  and  the 
bafe  of  a  reClangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  eonfe- 
quently  the  difeharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  fec- 
tion  will  rife,  if  the  difeharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  w  the 
width  for  the  rcflangular  bed.  We  have  in  anv  uniform 

/-V 

current  vdz r - .  Raifing  this  to  a  fquare, 
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x/B' 


“0*3 


and  putting  for  d  and  V  their  values 


mak'ng  ^/5~°‘3=K’ 


*>h  D 

- : - 7  and — 7,  and 

vj-\-2n  zv  h 

zv  h 


the  equation  becomes 


=  G^K+0■I),• 


zv  -f  2  h 

w  ]l  YJT^'x  J  •  Bailing  the  fecond  member  to  a 

fquare,  and  reducing,  wre  obtain  a  Gubie  equation,  to  be 
folved  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  the  folution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exacl  approxi¬ 
mation  from  this  confideration,  that  a  fmall  change  in 
one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  feClion  will  produce  a  much 
greater  change  in  the  feClion  and  the  difeharge  than  in 
the  mean  depth  d.  Having  therefore  augmented  the 
unknown  dimenfion,  which  is  here  the  height,  make  ufe 
of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then  the  new 
D 


equation  V dzu 


w  h 


-f-0.1  will  give  us  an- 
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other  value  of  //,  which  will  rarely  exceed  the  truth  by 
To*  1  his  ferves  (by  the  fame  procefs)  for  finding  an¬ 
other,  which  will  commonly  be  fufficiently  exaCt.  We 
(hall  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  channel  is  a  re&angle  150 
feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  which  difeharges  1500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  fecond,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  Hope  of  TT£73,  or  about  T\  of  an  inch  in 
100  fathoms.  How  much  will  it  rife  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  difeharge  ?  and  what  will  be 
its  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  fame,  its  depth  would 
be  tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that 
its  velocity  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppofe  it  to  be  doubled, 
and  to  become  12  feet.  This  will  give  dzz  10.34483, 
or  124.138  inches;  then  the  equation  */ d — o.lrr 

D  7  D 

or  fi—  ,  ;  ; - — - and 
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in  which  we  have  ^=107.8,  0=4500;  V d — 0.1 
=  11.0417,  will  give  //=i3.276  ;  whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  12.  This  (hows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  d  was  too  fmall.  Let  us  therefore  increafe  the  depth 
by  0.9,  or  make  it  1 2.9,  and  repeat  the  calculation. 
This  will  give  us  Vd — 0.1  =  11.3927,  and  /;=  12.867, 
inflead  of  13.276.  Therefore  augmenting  our  data 
0.9  changes  our  anfwer  0.409.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe 
fmall  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  if  12  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  ^xo.9, 
the  quantity  13.276  will  diminifh  by  the  quantity 
x  x  0.409.  Therefore  that  the  eftimated  value  of  h  may 
agree  with  the  one  which  refults  from  the  calculation, 
we  mud  have  1  2-f*  X  0.9=  13.276— 7  x  0*409.  This 
...  .  1.276 

Will  give  X  = - —  — r 


1>309-  0-9748,  and  0.9=0.8773} 

and  h — i  2.8773.  If  we  repeat  the  calculation  with  this 
value  of  1 1 ,  we  (hall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  ii  gives  </=  13  1.8836  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
difeharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150X12.8773,  we 
frail  find  it  to  be  27.95  inches,  in  place  of  20,  the  for¬ 
mer  velocity. . 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exaft  fir  ft  aflumption, 
by  rccolledling  what  was  formerly  obferved,  that  when 
the  breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  infenfibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  fame  proportions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  depths.  Call  the  firft  difeharge  d ,  the  height  /if 
and  velocity  v,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,  exprefs  thefe’ 

We  have  v=z-^—  and 
zv  k 

A  a  X7J  d*  D* 

zv  H  //  H  /p  Hl  ’ 

But  by  this  remark  v1  :  VJzr h  :  H.  Therefore  h  :  H= 
d s  D3  ,  h  D3  H  d* 

-fr  :  jp  and  and  ^Df=HV»,  and  dl  : 


things  in  their  augmented  ftatc. 

D 


Vzr- 


and  v 


v-1.  5. 

~h  '  H’ 


B*=://3  :  H3  (a  ufeful  theorem)  and  H3zr-- — -  and 


h=V^|=i,4,. 


d* 
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and  diretfh 
us  in  the 
method  of 
embank¬ 
ments. 


Or  we  might  have  made  the  fame  aflumption  by  the 
remark  alfo  formerly  made  on  this  cafe,  that  the  fquarcs 
of  the  difeharges  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 
or  ijoo2 :  4500z~63  :  1  2.48s. 

And  in  making  thefe  fird  guefles,  we  (hall  do  it  more 
exaftly,  by  recollecting  that  a  certain  variation  of  the 
mean  depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
and  the  increment  will  be  to  the  height  nearly  as  half 
the  height  to  the  width,  as  may  eafily  be  feen.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  add  to  12.48  its— — th  part,  or  its  24th  part, 

viz.  0.52,  we  have  13  for  our  6 l*ft  aflumption,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention 
thefe  circum dances,  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  ap¬ 
ply  thefe  doftrines  to  the  folution  of  practical  cafes  may 
be  at  no  lofs  when  one  occurs  of  which  the  regular  fo¬ 


lution  requires  an  intricate  analyfis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inverfe  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
blems  will  fliow  the  effefts  of  enlarging  the  feftion  of 
a  river,  that  is,  will  (how  how  much  its  furface  will  be 
funk  by  any  propofed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
therefore  needlefs  to  propofe  fuch  problems  in  this  place. 
Common  fenfe  direfts  us  to  make  thefe  enlargements 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  where  their  effeft  will  be 
greated,  that  is,  where  it  is  diallowed  when  its  breadth 
greatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  where  it  is  narrowed  (if 
its  depth  exceed  the  breadth,  which  is  a  very  rare  cafe), 
or  in  general,  where  the  flope  is  the  fmalled  for  a  fhort 
run. 

The  fame  general  principles  direft  us  in  the  method 
of  embankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods*  by  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  afeertain  the  heights  neceflary  to  be  given 
to  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend, ^liot  only  oh 
the  addithtaal  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
us  a  river  brings  down  during  its  freflves,  but  alfo  on 
the  didance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  the  na¬ 
tural  banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  midaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  If  we  raife 
our  embankment  at  fome  didance  from  the  natural  banks 
of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  fmaller  height  fuffice,  and 
confequently  a  fmaller  bafe,  which  will  make  a  faving 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height ;  but  our  works 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  durable  nearly,  if  not  exaftly, 
in  the  fame  proportion.  For  by  thus  enlarging  the  ad¬ 
ditional  bed  which  we  give  to  the  fwollen  river,  we  di- 
mini(h  its  velocity  al mod  in  the  fame  proportion  that 
we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  diminifh  its  power  of 
ruining  our  works.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
river  whofe  fredies  are  loaded  with  fine  fand  to  dedroy 
the  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to  place  the  embankment  at 
a  eonfiderable  didance  from  the  natural  banks.  Placing 
them  at  half  the  breadth  of  the  dream  from  its  natural 
banks,  will  nearly  double  its  channel  *,  and,  except  in 
the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the  fpace  thus  detached  from 
our  fields  will  afford  excellent  padure. 

The  limits  of  lueh  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  inftruftions  as  to  the 
manner  of  founding,  railing,  and  fecuring  the  dykes 
which  mud  be  raifed,  and  a  thoufand  circumflances 
which  mud  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  obfer- 
vations  may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  while  we 
are  confidering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works  in 
'fettling  or  altering  its  channel. 
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It  mud  be  remarked,  in  the  fird  place,  that  the  river  Pr  i&ical 
will  rife  higher  w?hen  embanked  than  it  does  while  it  inferences-. 
wras  allowed  to  fpread  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cafy  to  v”~  ll^ 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rife  from  the  greateft 
height  to  which  it  has  been  obferved  to  rife  in  its  floods. 

When  at  liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley  5  then  it 
could  only  rife  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thicknefs  or 
depth  of  water  fufficient  to  produce  a  motion  backwards 
into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  oft  the  water  r.s 
fad  as  it  was  fuppiied  ^  and  we  imagine  that  a  foot  or 
two  would  fuffice  in  mod  cafes.  The  bed  .wav  for  a 
prudtnt  engineer  will  be  to  obferve  the  utmoit  rife  re¬ 
membered  by  the  neighbours  in  fome  gorge,  where  the 
river  cannot  lpread  out.  Meafure  the  increafed  left'ion 
in  this  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  recollect,  that  the 
water  inercafcs  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
feftion  y  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
produces  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  nearly.  But  as  this  augmentation  of 
velocity  will  obtain  alfo  between  the  embankments,  it 
will  be  fuffieicntly  exaft  to  fuppofe  that  the  feftion  mud 
be  increafed  here  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  at  the 
gorge  already  mentioned.  Neglcfting  this  method  of 
information,  and  regulating  the  height  of  our  embank¬ 
ment  by  the  greated  fwell  that  has  been  obferved  in  the 
plain,  will  aifurediy  make  them  too  low,  and  render 
them  totally  ufelefs. 

A  line  of  embankment  fhould  always  be  carried  ou 
by  a  drift  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  banks 
through  its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  his  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  rifk  by  the  working 
of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  produce,  but 
.expofes  his  neighbours  alfo  to  danger,  by  narrowing  the 
feftion,  and  thereby  railing  the  furface  and  inert  afing 
the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  dream  athwart,  and 
caufing  it  to  thoot  again d  the  oppofite  bank.  T  he 
whole  fliould  be  as  much  as  poffible  in  a  line  *,  and  the 
general  effeft  diould  be  to  make  the  courfe  of  the  dream 
draighter  than  it  was  before.  All  bends  diould  be 
made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embankment  further 
from  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the  natural  bank, 
and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is  concave.  T  his 
will  greatly  diminifli  the  aftion  of  the  waters  on  the 
bankment,  and  infure  their  duration.  The  fame  maxim 
mud  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  river.  The  bends  given  at  its  mouth  to 
the  two  lines  of  embankment  diould  be  made  lefs  acute 
than  thofe  of  the  natural  brook,  although,  by  this  means, 
two  points  of  land  are  left  out.  And  the  opportunity 
fliOuld  be  embraced  of  making  the  direftion  of  this 
tranfverfe  brook  more  doping  than  before,  that  is,  lefs 
athwart  the  direftion  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  cover  the  outflde  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compaft  turf  clofely  united.  If  it  ad¬ 
mit  water,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  wrater,  and  this  wa¬ 
ter  afts  with  its  datical  preffure,  tending  to  burd  the 
bank  on  the  land-fide,  and  will  quickly  fliift  it  from  its 
feat.  The  utmod  care  diould  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfectly  tight.  It  diould  be  a 
continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare  fpot  (hould  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  fredi  fod  }  and  rat  holes  mud  be 
carefully  clofed  up. 
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Of  Straighting  or  Changing  the  Courfe  of  Rivers . 


Of  the  flope  We  have  feen,  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 
required  at  an  additional  Hope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  cn- 
the  bend  of  able  it  to  convey  the  fame  quantity  of  water  without 
^hrelvc^f^nd  fwelling  in  its  bed.  Therefore  the  effedf  of  taking 
quences.  ~  away  any  of  thefe  bends  mud  be  to  fink  the  waters  of 
the  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  eflitnate  thefe  effects.  It  may  be  deiirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  fweeps  of  a  very 
winding  dream.  Rat  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  navigation  on  fuch  a  river.  It  may  alfo 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  bv  increafing  the  velocity 
of  the  dream,  which  will  expofe  them  to  the  rifk  of  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  dedroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  courfe.  Or  this  increafe  of  velocity  may  be  ineon- 
fident  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  lead 
require  larger  dimenfions  than  we  fhould  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effect. 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  anfwer 
every  qutdion  of  this  kind  which  can  occur  j  and  M.  de 
Buat  propofes  feveral  problems  to  this  effedl  The  re¬ 
gular  folutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult  ; 
and  we  do  not  think  them  neceflary  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe  they  may  all  be  foived  in  a  manner  not  indeed  fo 
elegant,  becaufe  indiredt,  but  abundantly  accurate,  and 
eafy  to  any  perfon  familiar  with  thofe  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  confidered. 

We  can  take  the  exadl  level  acrofs  all  thefe  fweeps, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  dope.  We  can  meafure  with 
accuracy  the  velocity  infomepartof  the  channel  which 
is  mod  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the  channel 
itfelf  has  the  greated  regularity  of  form.  This  will  give 
us  the  expence  or  difeharge  of  the  river,  and  the  mean 
depth  conne&ed  with  it.  We  can  then  examine  whe¬ 
ther  this  velocity  is  preciftly  fuch  as  is  compatible  with 
dability  in  the  draight  courfe.  If  it  is.  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  cut  off  the  bends,  the  greater  Hope  which  this 
will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  waters  a  velocity 
incompatible  with  the  regimen  fuited  to  this  foil,  unlefs 
we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  dream,  that  is,  unlefs  we 
make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than  the  old  one. 
We  mud  now  calculate  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
which,  with  this  increafed  Hope,  will  condudt  the  wa¬ 
ters  with  the  velocity  that  is  neceffary.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  the  foregoing  problems  ;  and  we  may  eafied 
accompli fh  this  by  deps.  Bird,  fuppofe  the  bed  the 
fame  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increafed  flope  by  the  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  Ample 
procefs..  And  in  doing  this,  the  objedl  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  new  velocity  fuch 
as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  dability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accompliffied  this  firfl  purpofe,  we  learn  (in 
the  very  folution)  how  much  ffiallower  this  channel  with 
its  greater  dope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  dif- 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  mud 
increafe  the  dope  and  the  velocity,  and  mud  diminifli 
the  depth  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  produces  thefe  effeds 
may  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
fee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  either  in  the 
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old  river  up  the  dream,  or  in  the  new  channel.  It  is  Practical 
plain  that  all  thefe  points  cannot  be  reconciled.  Wc 
may  make  the  new  channel  fuch,  that,  it  (hall  leave  a  r—* 
velocity  compatible  with  dability,  and  that  it  fhall  not 
diminiffi  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  dream.  But, 
having  a  greater  flope,  it  mufl  have  a  fmaller  mean 
depth,  and  alfo  a  fmaller  real  depth,  unlefs  we  make  it 
of  a  very  inconvenient  form. 

The  fame  things  viewed  in  a  different  light,  will  fliow 
us  what  depreffion  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  rati¬ 
fying  the  courfe  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over¬ 
flowing.  And  the  procefs  which  we  would  recommend 
is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend  it  to  be 
quite  needlefs  to  meafure  the  angles  of  rebound,  in  order 
to  compute  the  flope  which  is  e?nployed  for  fending  the 
river  through  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  fuperfedc  this 
by  draighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  eafitr  and  more 
exadt  to  meafure  the  levels  themfelves,  and  then  we 
know  the  efledt  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  M.  de  Buat  in  folving  problems 
for  diminiffiing  the  flope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  courfe.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  would  be  in  every  cafe  enormous  5  and  the 
pradtices  which  we  are  jud  going  to  enter  upon  afford 
infinitely  eafler  methods  of  accomplidung  all  the  pur- 
pofes  which  are  to  be  gained  by  thefe  changes. 


Of  Bars ,  Weirs ,  and  Jettcijs ,  for  raifng  the  Surface  of 
Rivers . 

We  propofe,  under  the  article  WjTER-Worls ,  to  Problems, 
confider  in  fufficient  practical  detail  all  that  relates  to  examples, 
the  condrudlion  and  mechanifmof  thefe  and  other  erec-a,K*  confe~ 
tions  in  water  j  and  we  confine  ourfeives,  in  this  place, 
to  the  mere  effedi  which  they  will  produce  on  the  cur-fUvface  of 
rent  of  the  river.  rivers. 

We  gave  the  name  of  weir  or  bar  to  a  dam  eredled 
acrofs  a  river  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  its  waters,  whe¬ 
ther  in  order  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  we  can  tell  the  effedt  which  they  . 
will  produce,  we  mud  have  a  general  rule  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  lip  of  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  will  flow  over. 

Firfl,  then,  with  refpedt  to  a  weir,  represented  in 
fig.  20.  and  fig.  21.  The  latter  figure  more  reie rubles  Fig.  20,21* 
their  ufual  form,  confiding  of  a  dam  of  folid  maionry, 
or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  with  dinars  and 
banks.  On  the  top  is  fet  up  a  flrong  plank  FR,  called 
the  wafteboard  or  wafler,  over  which  the  water  flows. 

This  is  brought  to  an  accurate  level,  of  the  proper  height. 

Such  voiders  are  frequently  made  in  the  fide  of  a  mill- 
courfe,  for  letting  the  fuperfiuous  water  run  off.  This 
is  properly  the  WASTER,  VOIDER  :  it  is  alfo  called  an 
OFFSET.  The  fame  obfervations  will  explain  all  thefe 
different  pieces  of  pradtice.  The  following  quedions 
occur  in  courfe. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  waffe- 
board,  made  in  the  faec  of  a  refervoir  of  ffagnant  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  depth  of  its* lip  under  the  horizontal  furface 
of  the  water,  to  determine  the  difeharge,  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  will  run  over  in  a  feeond  ? 

Let  AB  be  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  dill  water, 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wafleboard.  CaH  the  depth  BF 
under  the  furface  and  the  length  of  the  wafleboard/. 

L  N.  B. 
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Practical  N.  B.  The  water  is  fuppofed  to  flow  over  into  another 
Inferences..  ^afon  or  channel,  fo  much  lower  that  the  furface 
V"u""v~""  HL  of  the  water  is  lower,  or  at  lead  not  higher, 
than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  fupported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  confidercd  as  an  orifice  in  the  lide  of  a 
veffcl.  In  which  cafe,  the  difeharge  would  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity 
acquired  from  the  height  ^  BF,  or  4  h.  And  if  we 
fuppofe  that  there  is  no  contraction  at  the  orifice,  the 
mean  velocity  would"  be  V  2 g^h,  zz  V 772^//,  inEn- 
glifh  inches,  per  fecond.  The  area  of  this  orifice  is  Hi. 
Therefore  the  difeharge  would  be  Ih  ^ 772 %h,  all  be¬ 
ing  meafured  in  inches.  This  is  the  ufual  theory }  but 
it  is  not  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain  at 
the  height  BF ;  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wafteboard 
from  all  fldes,  it  forms  a  convex  furface  AIH,  fo  that 
the  point  I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  the  edge  of 
the  vTaftcboard  meets  the  curve,  is  eonfiderably  lower 
than  B.  But  as  all  the  mafs  above  F  is  fuppofed  per¬ 
fectly  fluid,  the  preflure  of  the  incumbent  water  is  pro¬ 
pagated,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Buat,  to  the  filament 
pafling  over  at  F  without  any  diminution.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I.  Each 
tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  fame  manner  if  it  were 
really  impelled  through  an  orifice  in  its  place.  There¬ 
fore  the  motions  through  every  part  of  the  line  or  plane 
IF  are  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  efcaping  through 
an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  fluice  let  down  on  the  water, 
and  keeping  up  the  water  of  the  refervoir  to  the  level 
AB.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (fays  he)  that  the  height 
IF  muft  depend  on  the  whole  height  BF,  and  that  there 
mufi  be  a  certain  determined  proportion  between  them. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this  proportion  theo¬ 
retically,  but  fays,  that  his  experiments  afeertain  it 
with  great  precision  to  be  the  proportion  of  one  to  two, 
or  that  IF  is  always  one-half  of  BF.  He  fays,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an  immediate 
and  direCl  meafurement  \  he  concluded  it  from  the  com- 
parifon  of  the  quantities  of  water  difeharged  under  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reafoning  is  very 
defeClive  in  feveral  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
from  the  laws  of  hydroflatical  preflure,  that  the  filament 
at  I  is  prefled  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the  column 
BI.  The  particle  I  is  really  at  the  furface  5  and  confi- 
dcring  it  as  making  part  of  the  furface  of  a  running 
ftream,  it  is  fubjeCted  to  hardly  any  preflure,  any  more 
than  the  particles  on  the  furface  of  a  cup  of  water  held 
in  the  hand,  while  it  is  carried  round  the  axis  of  the 
earth  and  round  the  fun.  Reafoning  according  to  his 
own  principles,  and  availing  himfelf  of  his  own  difeo- 
very,  he  fhould  fay,  that  the  particle  at  I  has  an  acce¬ 
nting  force  depending  on  its  Hope  only  ;  and  then  he 
fhould  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  this  flope.  The 
motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  immediate  conneClion 
with  the  preflure  of  the  column  BI  *,  and  if  it  had,  the 
motion  would  be  extremely  different  from  what  it  is : 
for  this  preflure  alone  would  give  it  the  velocity  which 
M.  Buat  afligns  it.  Now  it  is  already  pafling  through 
the  point  I  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  acquired  in 
defeending  along  the  curve  AI ;  and  this  is  The  real 
ftate  of  the  cafe.  The  particles  are  pafling  through 


with  a  velocity  already  acquired  by  a  (loping  current  \  Practical 

and  they  are  accelerated  by  the  hydroflatical  preflure  of  Inferences. 

the  water  above  them.  The  internal  mechanifm  of '  v 

thefe  motions  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  M.  Buat 

here  fuppofes ;  and  on  this  fuppofition,  he  very  nearly 

abandons  the  theory  which  he  has  fo  ingenioufly  efla- 

blifhcd,  and  adopts  the  theory  of  Guglielmini  which  he 

had  exploded.  At  the  fame  time,  we  think  that  he  is 

not  much  miftaken  when  he  aflerts,  that  the  motions 

arc  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fluice  had  been  let  down  from 

the  furface  to  I.  For  the  filament  which  pafles  at  I 

has  been  gliding  down  a  curved  furface,  and  has  not 

been  expofed  to  any  fri&ion.  It  is  perhaps  the  very 

cafe  of  hydraulics  where  the  obftrudlions  are  the  final* 

left  ;  and  we  fhould  therefore  expert  that  its  motion 

will  be  leaft  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the 
filament  at  I  is  in  the  very  ftate  of  motion  which  the 
theory  would  afflgn  to  it  if  it  were  pafling  under  a 
fluice,  as  M.  Buat  fuppofes.  And  with  relpe£l  to  the 
inferior  filaments,  without  attempting  the  very  difficult 
tafk  of  inveftigating  their  motions,  we  (hall  juft  fay, 
that  we  do  not  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  they 
will  move  flower  than  our  author  fuppofes.  Therefore, 
though  we  reject  his  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental 
propoiition  in  general ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  whole 
water  which  pafles  through  the  plane  IF  moves  with 
the  velocity  (though  not  in  the  fame  diretftion)  with 
which  it  would  have  run  through  a  fluice  of  the  fame 
depth  and  we  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  water  difeharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  the 
velocities  of  the  filaments  pafling  at  I  and  F  will  be  re* 
prefented  by  the  ordinates  IE  and  FG,  and  the  dif¬ 
eharge  by  the  area  IEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
folution  of  the  problem.  Let  the  quantity  difeharged 
per  fecond  be  D,  and  let  the  whole  height  BF  be  lu 
Let  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  mufl  divide  the 
fquare  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ducing  height.  This  will  be  lefs  than  2g,  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
fides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip  F. 

We  formerly  gave  for  its  meafure  7  26  inches,  inftead  of 
772,  and  faid  that  the  inches  difeharged  per  fecond 
from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  26.49,  indead  of 
27. 78.  Let  x  be  the  diftance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there¬ 
fore,  (for  we  may  give  it  this  name)  is  lx  The  velo¬ 
city  of  this  element  is  \^2Gxy  or  s/  2Gx  \lx.  The 

1 

difeharge  from  it  is  /  V  2  G  x  x ,  and  the  fluent  of 
this,  or  D  zz  f  l  V 2  Gx 7  x ,  which  is  \l  *J~2  Ga;2  -j-C. 


To  determine  the  conftant  quantity  C,  obferve  that  M. 
de  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  B  was  in  all  cafes 
\  BF.  Therefore  D  muft  be  nothing  when  atz=  II  ± 

confequently  Czz — \l  2G^~jT,  and  the  complet¬ 
ed  fluent  will  be  /  \l  2  G^a*J  —  (2)^)’ 


Now  make  x~h,  and  we  have 


D=V  AG(/4_(i)*)  =  j/V7G(i_( 04)/4. 

'  But 
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Practical  But  I  —  (i)  \  ~  0.64645,  and  |  of  this  is  0.431  : 

Inferences. 

^  1  ~ ^  —  1 -  I  hereiore,  finally, 

Dzzo.43 1  C  v' 2G  74  x  /)• 

If  we  now  put  26.49  or  f°r  ^2G,  or  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  impel 
the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  ©.431,  we 
get  the  following  quantity  11.4172,  or,  in  numbers  of 
eafy  recolle&ion,  11-J-,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water  per 
fecond,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  wafteboard 
when  the  edge  of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  furface  of  the 
refervoir  ;  and  this  mull  be  multiplied  by  h\,  or  by  the 
fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus  let 
the  edge  of  the  wafteboard  be  four  inches  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  of  which 
the  fquare  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  wafteboard  of  this 
depth  under  the  furface,  and  three  feet  long,  will  dis¬ 
charge  every  fecond  8X36X  u4  cubic  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  4q  cubic  feet,  Englilh  meafure. 

The  following  comparifons  will  fliow  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  u  Ihows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  furface  ;  2.  ftiows  the 
difcharge  by  theory  5  and,  3.  the  difcharge  a&ually 
obferved.  The  length  of  the  board  was  1S4  inches. 
N.  B.  The  numbers  in  M.  Buat’s  experiments  are  here 
reduced  to  Englifti  meafure. 


D. 

D.  Theor. 

D.  Exp. 

E . 

1.778 

jg6 

5M 

28.98 

3-J99 

1222 

1218 

69.83 

4.665 

21 53 

2155 

123.03 

6-753 

37  50 

377 1 

2M.29 

The  laft  column  is  the  cubic  inches  difcharged  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  by  each  inch  of  the  wafteboard.  The  correfpond- 
ence  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greateft  error  is 
in  the  firft,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  fmaller 
lateral  contra&ion  under  fo  fmall  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  two  fuppofitions.  The  height  FI  is  fuppofed 
4  of  BI  5  and  2  G  is  fuppofed  726.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  one  and  diminiftiing  the  other,  nearly 
the  fame  anfwers  may  be  produced,  unlefs  much  greater 
variations  of  h  be  examined.  Both  of  thefe  quantities 
are  matters  of  conftderable  uncertainty,  particularly  the 
firft  ;  and  it  muft  be  farther  remarked,  that  this  was  not 
meafured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity  of  the  expe¬ 
riments.  We  prefume  that  M.  Buat  tried  various  va¬ 
lues  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
difcharge  which  he  obferved.  We  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  in  a  fet  of  numerous  experiments  which  we  had  ac- 
cefs  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much  lefs  than  •§•  ; 
it  was  very  nearly  4  •'  and  the  quantity  difcharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  refult  from  M.  Buat’s  calcu¬ 
lation.  It  was  farther  obferved,  that  IF  depended  very 
much  on  the  form  of  the  wafteboard.  When  it  was  a 
very  thin  board  of  conftderable  depth,  IF  was  very 
confiderably  greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or 
narrow,  and  fet  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in 
fig.  21. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which 
will  correfpond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dif- 

cover  between  BF  and  IF.  Thus,  let  BI  be  —  BF. 
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The  formula  will  be  l  V  2G  ^1 — yl\*  Inferences. 

Meantime,  this  theory  of  M.  de  Buat  is  of  great 
value  to  the  pra&ical  engineer,  who  at  prefent  muft  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  a  very  vague  conjecture,  or  take  the 
calculation  of  the  erroneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  lhould  difcharge  nearly  3-/^  cubic  feet  per 
fecond,  which  is  almoft  double  of  what  it  really  deli¬ 
vers. 

We  prefume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will 
be  acceptable  to  practical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  fuch  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  firft: 
column,  the  depth  in  Englilh  inches  from  the  furface 
of  the  ftagnant  water  of  a  refervoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
wafteboard.  The  fecond  column  is  the  cubic  feet  of 
water  difcharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  of  the 
waft  e-board. 


Depth. 

Difcharge . 

I 

0.403 

2 

1. 140 

3 

2.095 

4 

3-225 

5 

4*507 

6 

5*925 

7 

7.466 

8 

9.122 

9 

1 0.884 

10 

12.748 

1 1 

1 4-707 

1 2 

j  6.758 

*3 

18.895 

21.117 

15 

23*419 

16 

25.800 

17 

28.258 

18 

30.786 

When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will 
not  be  exa<ft  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for 
the  fra&ions  of  an  inch.  The  following  method  is 
exadl. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  anfwer.  Thus,  for  34  inches, 
take  the  eighth  part  of  23.419,  which  correfponds  to 
15  inches.  This  is  2.927. 

If  the  wafteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  ftream,  we  muft  augment  the  difcharge  by 
multiplying  the  fe&ion  by  the  velocity  of  the  ftream. 
But  this  corre£lion  can  feldom  occur  in  pra&ice  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  difcharge  is  previoufly  known  $ 
and  it  is  h  that  vre  want  $  which  is  the  obje£l  of  the 
next  problem. 

We  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments 
which  we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  in  this 
country,  give  a  refult  fomewhat  greater  than  this  table, 
viz.  about  T\.  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  anfwer 
by  this  table,  add  to  it  its  16th  part,  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  difcharge 
over  a  wafteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  un- 
L  2  der 
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Praaical  der  the  furface  of  the  IWnant  water  of  the  refervoir, 
becaufe  we  have  h  . 


E  R. 


very  nearly. 


We  arc  now  in  a  condition  to  folve  the  problem  re- 
fpe&ing  a  weir  acrofs  a  river. 

Prob.  II.  I  he  difcharge  and  fetdion  of  a  river  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the  waters 
will  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river,  difcharging  the  water  with  a  clear  fall,  that  is, 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being  be¬ 
low  the  edge  of  the  weir  ? 

In  this  cafe  we  have  2  GZZ746  nearly,  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  contraction  at  the  fides  when  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  now  ilagnant,  but  moving  with  the  velocity 

— ,  S  being  the  fe£lion  of  the  river, 
o 

Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  weir.  We  have  the  velocity 

with  which  the  water  approaches  the  weir  =  ^  , 

/(rt-j-zv) 

/  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river. 
Therefore  the  height  producing  the  primary  mean  ve¬ 
locity  is  -- - ~y.  The  equation  given  a 

little  ago  will  give  ■ _ V*,  when  the 

V0.431/  v  2G/ 

water  above  the  weir  is  flagnant.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  already  moving  with  the  velocity  j we  fhall 

have  h  zz  f - —  ------- V — (-—  ** - -V.  It 

Vo. 43  1  v  2G/  V  V  2g  («  -f-  K)J 

would  be  very  troublefome  to  folve  this  equation  regu¬ 
larly,  becaufe  the  unknown  quantity  h  is  found  in  the 
fecond  term  of  the  anfwer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  producing  the  velocity  above  the  weir  is  very 
fmall  in  comparifon  of  h  and  of  a ,  and,  if  only  edi- 
mated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  infenfible  change  in 
the  value  of  li  ;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
corretd  l  his  value,  and  obtain  h  to  any  degree  of  exami¬ 
ne  fs. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  river, 
the  fetdion  of  whofe  dream  is  130  feet,  and  that  it  dif- 
charges  174  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  fecond  \  how  much 
will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the 
fame  width,  and  three  feet  high  ? 

Suppofe  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3 
feet  for  the  depth  *,  and  we  fee  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  fall,  becaufe  the  lower  ftream  will  be  the  fame 
as  before. 

The  fetdion  being  150  feet,  and  the  difcharge  174, 
the  mean  velocity  is  =  1.1 6  feet,  =  14  inches 

nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  ^  of  an  inch  very 
nearly.  This  may  be  taken  for  the  fecond  term  of  the 

value  of  //.  Therefore  hzz( - — _ _  Now 

V0.431  V2G/) 

2G  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  11:27.313  \  l  is  600,  and 
X)  is  174X  1728.  zz  300672.  Therefore  // zr  12.192 
— 0.25,  zz  1 1.942.  Now  corre<d  this  value  of  //,  by 
corretding  the  fecond  term,  which  is  J  of  an  inch,  in- 
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us  // zz  12.192 — 0.141,  =z:  12.051,  differing  from  the 
fird  value  about  TV  of  an  inch.  It  is  needlefs  to  carry 
the  approximation  farther.  Thus  we  fee  that  a  weir 
which  dams  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  of  three 
feet  deep,  will  only  raife  the  waters  of  this  river  one 
foot. 

The  fame  rule  ferves  for  fhowinghow  high  we  ought 
to  raife  this  weir  in  order  to  produce  any  given  rifeot 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other 
fervicc  \  for  if  the  breadth  of  the  river  remain  the 
fame,  the  water  will  dill  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  fame  depth.  A  very  fmall  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  indeed  arife  from  the  diminution  of  Hope 
occafloned  by  this  rife,  and  a  confcquent  diminution  of 
the  velocity  with  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 
But  this  difference  mud  always  be  a  fmall  fradlion  of 
the  fecond  term  of  our  anfwer  ;  which  term  is  itfelf  very 
fmall  :  and  even  this  will  be  compenfated,  in  feme  de¬ 
gree,  by  the  freer  fall  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  feldom  neceffary  even  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raifed  higher 
by  the  fame  height  of  th.e  waffeboard.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  is  precifely  the  fame  for  this  cafe.  Only  in  the 
fecond  term,  which  gives  the  head  of  water  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  mud  dill  be  taken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  fird  term 
/is  the  length  of  the  wTadeboard.  Alfo  \^2G  mud  be 
a  little  lefs,  on  account  of  the  contractions  at  the  ends 
of  the  weir,  unlefs  thefe  be  avoided  by  giving  the  ma- 
fonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wadeboard  a  curved  fhape  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wadeboard.  This  fhould  not  be 
done  when  the  foie  object  of  the  weir  is  to  raife  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  waters.  Its  effe<d  is  but  trifling  at  any  rate, 
when  the  length  of  the  wadeboard  is  confiderable,  in 
proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  M  ater  flowing 
over  it. 

The  following  comparifons  of  this  rule  with  experi¬ 
ment  will  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  its  utility. 


Difcharge 
of  the  Weir 
per  Second. 

Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
velocity  at 
the  Weir. 

Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
Velocity 
above  it. 

Calculated 
Height  of 
the  River 
above  the 
Waftebcard. 

Obferved 

Height. 

Inches. 

38S8 

2462 

1 1 1  2 

259 

Inches. 

7.302 

5-3^5 

3 -171 

1. 201 

Inches. 

O.625 

°-35° 
0.116 
0.0 1 14 

Inches. 

6.677 

5-°35 

3-°55 

1.189 

Inches. 

6.583 

4-75° 

3.1 66 
1.250 

It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  meafure  the  exa<d 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  dream  above  the  wTade- 
board.  The  curvature  AI  extended  feveral  feet  up  the 
dream.  Indeed  there  mud  be  fomething  arbitrary  in 
this  meafurement,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the  dream  is 
not  horizontal.  The  deviation  fhould  be  taken,  not 
from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined  furface  of 
the  river. 

It 
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Practical  It  is  plain  that  a  river  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
Inferences,  navigation  by  weirs.  Thefe  occafion  interruptions  , 
1""  v  but  a  few  inches  may  fometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  BAR,  w7hich  may  dill  allow  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  lighter  or  a  raft  to  pafs  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  practice  in  Holland  and  Flanders  }  and  a  very 
cheap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 
by  means  of  dreams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  wrater  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  dream  has  free  courfe  to  the 
fea.  The  fhoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raifed  up 
on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  fad  to  a 
flake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raifes  the  lower  bar, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  fad,  and,  having 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  anfwers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence  ;  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accuflomed  to  call  navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
fure  conveyance,  which  would  other  wife  be  impoflible. 
When  the  voters  can  be  raifed  by  bars,  fo  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purpofcs, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  becaufe  they  do  not  ob- 
druCt  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  dedroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river  ;  to  determine  the  difcharge. 

This  is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  folved  as  the  difcharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  fame  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  following 
obfervations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  account  of 
the  matter. 

Fig.  22.  We  may  fird  fuppofe  a  refervoir  LFBM  (fig.  22.) 

of  dagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  waffeboard  of  the 
height  CR.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  problems,  the  difcharge  through  the  plane  EC. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  difcharge  through  the  part  CA,  it 
fhould  be  equal  to  tin's  produCt  of  the  part  of  the  lec¬ 
tion  by  the  velocity  corrcfponding  to  the  fall  EC,  which 
is  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be- 
*  low  the  bar  \  for,  bccaufe  the  difference  of  E  a  and 
C  a  is  equal  to  EC,  every'particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  prefled  in  the  direction  of  this  dream  with 
the  fame  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  EC. 
The  fum  of  thefe  difeharges  fhould  be  the  whole  dif¬ 
charge  over  the  bar  :  but  fince  the  bar  is  fet  up  acrofs 
a  running  river,  its  difcharge  mud  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  fome  velo¬ 
city  by  its  flope  or  other  caufes,  and  this  correfponds  to 
fome  height  FE.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  EB,  fliould  give  a 
difcharge  equal  to  the  difcharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
fird  compute  the  difcharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  confideration  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  velocity  of  the  dream.  This  difcharge  will  be  a 
little  too  fmall.  If  we  divide  it  by  the  fcCtion  FB,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  fmall,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  wc  diall  get  the  height  FE,  by 
■  means  of  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  determine  a  velocity 
intermediate  between  DG  and  CH,  which  would  cor- 


refpond  to  a  weir,  as  alfo  the  velocity  CH,  which  cor-  Practical 
refponds  to  the  part  of  the  feCtion  CA,  which  is  wholly  lnference^ 
under  w7ater.  Then  we  correCt  all  thefe  quantities  by  ■ 

repeating  the  operation  with  them  indead  of  our  fird 
affumptions. 

Mr  Buat  found  this  computation  extremely  near  the 
truth,  but  in  all  cafes  a  little  greater  than  obfervation 
exhibited. 

We  may  now  folve  the  problem  in  the  mod  general 
terms. 

Prob.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  and  the  flope 
of  a  river,  if  we  confine  its  paffage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rife  of  tha 
W’aters  above  the  bar. 

Hie  flope  and  dimenfions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged.  Then,  by. the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wadeboard.  From 
the  fum  of  thefe  two  heights  deduct  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

For  example  : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whole  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breadth  40,  and  whofe  dope,  is  14  inches  in  100  fa¬ 
thoms,  or  f-sov  Suppofe  a  weir  on  this  river  fix  feet 
high  and  1  &  feet  wide. 

We  mud  firfl  find  the  velocity  and  difcharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  date,  we  have  /ZZ480  inches,  /izz. 

36,  -  rz Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 

V1323.45,  ari^  DZZ405216  cubic  inches. 

The  contraction  obtains  here  on  the  three  fides  of  the 
orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  V2G  zz  26.1. — 

N.  B.  This  example  is  Mr  Buat’s,  and  all  the  meafures 
are  French.  We  have  alfo  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 

72,  and  2 g  ~  724.  Therefore  the  equation  h  z z 

( . — ,  V? — ( — — r - V  becomes  30.182. 

\o.43i\^2G//  \  l\/ 2g  (tf-f  h)/ 

Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  weir,  and  the  depth  of 
the  river  above  the  lluice  is  102.182,  zz  8  feet  and 
6.182  inches.  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remains 
5  feet  and  6.182  inches  for  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  circumdance  in  this 
rife  of  the  waters,  which  mud  be  didinflly  underdood 
before  we  can  fay  what  are  the  intereding  effcCls  of  this 
weir.  This  fwell  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to, a  conli- 
derable  dillance  up  the  dream,  but  is  lefs  fenfible  as  we 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  didanee  to  which 
the  fwell  extends,  and  what  increafe  does  it  produce  in 
the  depth  at  different  didances  from  the  weir  ? 

If  wc  fuppofe  that  the  dope  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  dream  from  that  point  where  the  fwell  is  in- 
fenfible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  increafes  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  Therefore,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  paffes  through  every  feCtion  of  the  river,  the  velo¬ 
city  mud  diminilli  in  the  fame  proportion  (very  nearly) 
that  the  feCtion  increafes.  But  this  being  an  open 
dream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  infcparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flope  of  the  furface,  it  follows,  that 
the  flope  of  the  furface  mud  diminifli  all  the  way  from 
that  point  where  the  fwell  of  the  water  is  infenfible  to 
the  dam.  The  furface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  Ample 
inclined  plane,  but  mud  be  concave  upwards,  as  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  23.  where  FKLB  represents  the  channel  Fig.  33, 
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Practical  0f  a  nver,  and  FB  the  furface  of  the  water  running  in  it. 
Inferences,  j£  thjg  kept  Up  to  ^  by  a  weir  AL,  the  furface 
will  be  a  curve  FI  A,  touching  the  natural  furface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fwell,  and  the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  Hope  S  correfponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  Hope,  beeaule  we 
are  fuppofed  to  know  the  difcharge  of  the  river  and  its 
dope  and  other  circumflances  before  barring  it  with  a 
dam  ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  confequently  the  Hope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  dope  of  the  river,  and  the  Hope 
S  correfponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  A,  becaufe  thefe  verticals  have  the  fame 
horizontal  diftance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  ;  CA 


=  S  : 
“A 
Hr 


s  very  nearly,  and  S— 
(nearly)  :  CA.  Therefore 


x=CB- 
CA  = 


CA  :  CA, 
ABxs 


S — s 


S — s 


therefore  DAr 


But  CArrGAxS,  by  our  definition  of  Hope  ; 
H.S.  s 


S  — r 


This  is  all  that  we  can  fay  with  precifion  of  this 
curve.  Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  refult  from 
fuppofing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  cafe  we  (hould 
have  DArzDF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD  : 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  fwell,  and  alfo  the  difiances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  furface  FB  of  the  river  ; 
for  thefe  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  diftances  from  F.  Thus  ID  will  be  one-fourth 
of  AB,  &c.  Therefore  we  fliould  obtain  the  length  I  d 
of  the  dream  in  that  place.  Getting  the  depth  of  the 
dream,  and  knowing  the  difcharge,  we  get  the  velocity, 
and  can  compare  this  with  the  Hope  of  the  furface  at  I. 
This  fhould  be  the  Hope  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
circle.  Making  this  comparifon,  he  found  thefe  cir- 
cumdances  to  be  incompatible.  He  found  that  the  fec- 
tion  and  fwell  at  I,  correfponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  difcharge  nearly  one-fourth  too  great  (they  were 
as  405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  fuch, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making  DA  to 
DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arch  of  an  ellipfe 
whofe  longer  axis  was  vertical,  wTould  give  a  very  nice 
correfpondence  of  the  feflions,  velocities,  and  dopes. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  fwell,  therefore,  can  never  be 
double  of  AD,  and  mud  ahvays  greatly  furpafs  AD  ; 
and  thefe  limits  will  do  very  well  for  every  practical 
quedion.  Therefore  making  DF  nine-tenths  of  AD, 
and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  DI  one-half 
of  D  /,  we  (hall  be  very  near  the  truth.  Then  we  get 
the  fwell  with  fufficient  precifion  for  any  point  H  be¬ 
tween  F  and  D,  by  making  FD2  :  FH2r=:ID  :  H  h; 
and  if  H  is  between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  didance  from 
the  tangent  DA  by  a  fimilar  procefs. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  fwell  produced  in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  cre61ion  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  fluice  which  contrails  the  palfagc.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  folution  of 

Pr03.  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  dope  of  a 
river,  to  determine  the  fwell  occafioned  by  the  piers  of 
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a  bridge  or  fides  of  a  cleaning  fluice,  which  contract  Era&ical 


the  paffage  by  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of  tlnferences; 
channel. 


This  fwell  depends  on  two  circum dances. 

1 .  The  whole  river  mud  pafs  through  a  narrow  fpace, 
with  a  velocity  proportionably  increased  ;  and  this  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  pafling  the  length  of  the  piers  with 
a  velocity  greater  than  that  correfponding  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  dope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  dope  in 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers..  If  the  length  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimenfion  in 
the  direction  of  the  dream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches  ; 
and  if  we  fuppofe  for  a  moment  the  contraction  (in  the 
fenfe  hitherto  ufed)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  produ- 

KaVz 

cing  this  velocity  will  be  - .  But  the  river  will 

2  S 

not  rife  fo  high,  having  already  a  dope  and  velocity  be¬ 
fore  getting  under  the  arches,  and  the  height  corre- 

V1 

fponding  to  this  velocity  is  ~~  ;  therefore  the  height 
for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is  ^  ^ 


V* 


But  if  we  make  allowances  for  contraction  we 


mud  employ  a  2  G  lefs  than  2  gy  and  we  mud  multiply 


the  height  now  found  by 


2^ 


2  G* 


It  will  then  become 


/  K*V*  V2  \  2  p-  V*  ,Tr  _  _ 

\~TF  ~  tJtg’  ~Tg  (K  —l)-  Thls  13  that  Part 


2g/2G7  2G 
of  the  fwell  which  mud  produce  the  augmentation  of 
velocity. 

With  refpefl  to  what  is  neceflary  for  producing  the 
additional  dope  between  the  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural 
dope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
length  of  the  piers)  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge, 
and  correfponding  to  the  velocity  V ;  K  p  will  very 
nearly  exprefs  the  difference  of  fuperficial  level  for  the 
length  of  the  piers,  which  is  neceflary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  through  the  fame  length.  The  increafe 
of  dope  therefore  is  K2y7 — p- -p  (K2 — 1).  Therefore 

a*)' 


the  whole  fwell  will  be  I 


K2 


-1. 
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Thefe  are  the  chief  quedions  or  problems  on  this  Further  at- 
fubjeft  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  an  engineer;  and  tentioil.to 
the  folutions  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  cafe  be^e 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  confi-  tended, 
dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  quantity.  We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
thofe  who  call  themfelvcs  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hefitation,  undertake  jobs  of  enormous  cxpcnce,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guefs  at  the  refult  of  fueff 
operations,  unlefs  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe  happen 
to  coincide  with  thofe  of  fomc  other  project  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  di&inflly  examined  ;  and  very  few 
have  the  fagacity  and  penetration  neceflary  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  effe&s  of  the  diftinguifliing  circumflances 
which  yet  remain.  The  fociety  eflablifhed  for  the  en¬ 
couragement 
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Practical  couragement  of  arts  and  manufactures  could  fcarcely  do 
J  Inferences.^  a  more  important  fervice  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
j  "J'~v  their  inditution,  than  by  publidiing  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  a  defcription  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 
This  would  be  a  mod  valuable  collection  of  experiments 
and  faCts.  The  unlearned  practitioner  would  find  among 
them  fomcthing  which  refembles  in  its  chief  circumdan- 
ces  almod  any  projeCt  which  could  occur  to  him  in  his 
bufinefs,  and  would  tell  him  what  to  expert  in  the  cafe 
under  his  management ;  and  the  intelligent  engineer, 
abided  by  mathematical  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of 
daffing  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  fuch  a  collection  would  be  ines¬ 
timable,  and  might  fugged  a  theory  as  far  fuperior  to 
his  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers. 

Modes  of  We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  obfervations 
making  on  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  fmall 
fmali  rivers  rjvers  anc}  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  lead 
fit  forTn-^  ^or  fl°atage*  We  get  much  indruClion  on  this  fubjeCt 
land  navi-  ^rom  w*iat  ^as  ^een  concerning  the  fwell  produced 
gation.  in  a  river  by  weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for¬ 
mer  feCtion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
furface  of  this  fwell  affeCts,  will  furnifli  rules  for  fpacing 
thefe  obdru&ionain  fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  didances 
from  each  other,  that  the  fwell  produced  by  one  diall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  dope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  fummer,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  height  of  the  dood-gates,  or  keeps, 

'  which  are  to  be  fet  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  dations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
wrould  derive  the  greated  podlble  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga¬ 
ble  in  fome  fort  by  fimple  duices,  which,  being  (hut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  difeharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raifes  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  paffage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rife  the  keeps  are  (hut  again, 
the.  water  finks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  were  doated  through  the  (hallows  are  now  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  into  thofe  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  adoat  till  the  next  fupply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  im- 
perfcCt  method,  and  unjudifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  cffeCt  of  locks,  or  at  lead  of  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  confideration  of  thefe 
contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  condruc- 
^  I  tion,  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 

been  already  faid  on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  articles  Canal, 
Lock,  Navigation  {Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
faid  in  the  article  WATER-Works.  At  prefent  we  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  fingle  point  of  hufbanding  the  dif¬ 
ferent  falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  everywhere  a  fuffieient  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter:  and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  fubjeCt,  we 
(hall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illudrate  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppofe  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in 
the  droughts  of  fummer,  with  a  dope  of  1  in  4800. 
This,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
velocity  V  n;  234  inches  per  fecond,  and  its  difeharge 

* 


will  be  405216  cubic  inches,  or  234I-  feet.  It  Is  pro-  Practical 
pofed  to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  lefs  than  five  feet  *nffcrences> 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  flood-gates  of  fix  feet  high  v 
and  1  8  feet  wide. 

We  firfi  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
23 4!  cubic  feet  of  wTater  will  difeharge  itfelf  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  wre  (hall  find  by  Prob.  II.  to  be  30^ 
inches,  to  which  adding  72,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  102J  for  the  urhole  height  of  the  water  above  the 
floor  of  the  gate:  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be¬ 
ing  3  feet,  the  rife  or  fwell  5  feet  6J  inches.  In  the 
next  place,  wre  find  the  range  or  fenfible  extent  of  this 
fwell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  obfervations  which  accom¬ 
pany  it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  fathoms* 

Now  fince  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  is  three  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition  5  and  the 
quedion  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  furface  of  the  fwell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan¬ 
gent  plane  at  the  head  of  the  fwell  ?  or  how  far  this 
point  is  from  the  gate?  The  whole  extent  being  9177 
fathoms,  and  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  plane  be¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  didances  from 
the  point  of  contaCt,  we  may  inditute  this  proportion 
66 J  :  24  =  9*77*  :  5526a*  "The  lad  term  is  the  di¬ 
dance  (from  the  head  of  the  Lvell)  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  furface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  9177 — 5526,  or  3651  fathoms, 
is  the  didance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate;  and 
this  is  the  didance  at  which  the  gates  fhould  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters ;  but  if  they  are  farther  didant,  the 
required  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
fing  the  height  of  the  gates;  but  if  reafons  of  eonve- 
niency  fliould  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  fame 
depth  may  be  fecured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition¬ 
al  height  will  be  required  for  the  banks.  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  matter  of  moment,  becaufe  the  railing  of  wa¬ 
ter  brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields.  Knowing  the  place  where  the  fwell  ceafes 
to  be  fenfible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  the  precife  height  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  fwell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  tangent  to  the  didances  from  the  point 
of  contaCt. 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a 
greater  didance  from  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producing  a  more  extenfive  fwell;  and 
the  one  fwell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  from  the  fame  point  A  (fig.  24.).  Fig.  24* 
Nor  will  the  curves  even  befimilar,  unlefs  the  thicknefs 
of  the  (beet  of  water  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increafed 
in  the  fame  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe 5  becaufe 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  thicknefs  of 
the  (beet  of  water,  is  conflant. 

But  wTe  may  fuppofe  them  fimilar  without  erring 
more  than  two  or  three  decimals  of  an  inch;  and  then 
we  (ball  have  AF  :  AL  =  /F  :  DL;  from  which,  if 
we  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  flieet  of  w'ater  already  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  other  gates,  there  will  remain  the  height 
of  the  gate  BL. 

By  following  thefe  methods,  indead  of  proceeding  by 
random  guelfes,  we  diall  procure  the  greated  depth  of 
water  at  the  fmalled  expence  podible. 


But 
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Pra&ical  But  there  Is  a  xireumftance  which  muft  be  attended 
Inferences.  to>  an(j  which?  if  neglected,  may  in. a  fhort  time  render 
i  ^  '  all  our  works  ufelefs.  Thefe  gates  mud  frequently  be 

Effects  of  open  in  the  time  of  freflies  ;  and  as  this  channel  then 
•  freflies,  has  its  natural  (lope  increafed  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contradlion  of  the  fedlion  in  the  gates,  and  alfo 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  of  water,  the  action  of  the 
dream  on  its  bed  mud  be  increafed  by  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  velocity  which  thefe  circumdances  will  produce: 
and  although  we  may  fay  that  the  general  (lope  is  ne- 
ceflarily  fecured  by  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  done  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increafed  current  from  digging  up 
the  bottom  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  oft  in 
places  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
thefe  confequenccs  will  aflfuredly  follow  if  the  increafed 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  correfponds  to  the  regi¬ 
men  relative  to  the  foil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 
1I2  courfe. 

and  of" lo-  In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of 

cal  circum-  this  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
dances,  the  Jocal  circumdances  mud  be  moil  fcrupuloufly  flu- 
died.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurried  furvey  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  that  will  free  us  from  the  rilk  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublefome  by  the  rife  of  the  waters 
being  diminilhed  from  their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  fmall  didance  below  every  fluice.  We  mud 
attentively  fiudy  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  difeover  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  velocity  which  is  not  inconfident  with 
the  permanency  of  the  channel.  If  this  be  not  a  great 
deal  lefs  than  that  of  the  river  when  accelerated  by 
.freflies,  the  regimen  may  be  preferved  after  the  efta- 
blidiment  of  the  gate,  and  no  great  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  neceflary  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  velocity  of  the  river  during  its  frefhes  great¬ 
ly  exceeds  what  is  confident  with  dability,  we  mud 
enlarge  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminilh 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  along  with  this  the  ve¬ 
locity.  Therefore,  knowing  the  quantity  difeharged 
during  the  freflies,  divide  it  by  the  velocity  of  regimen, 
or  rather  by  a  velocity  fomewhat  greater  (for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  a  new  fedlion.  Then  taking  the  natural  dope 
of  the  river  for  the  dope  which  it  will  preferve  in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixed,  we  mud  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  then  the  other  dimenfions  of  the  channel. 
And,  laflly,  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
and  the  difeharge  (which  we  mud  now  compute),  we 
proceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  didances  of  the 
flood-gates,  adjuded  to  their  widths,  which  mud  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  room  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
the  free  paffage  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  on  the 
river.  An  example  will  illudrate  the  whole  of  this 
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illuftrated 
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ample. 


procefs. 

Suppofe  then  a  fmall  river  having  a  flopc  of  two  inches 
in  100  fathoms  or  T^Vo»  'which  is  a  very  ufual  declivity 
of  fuch  fmall  dreams,  and  whofe  depth  in  fummer  is  two 
feet,  but  fubjeft  to  floods  which  raife  it  to  nine  feet.  Let 
its  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  18  feet,  and  thebafeofits 
flanting  fldes  four-thirds  of  their  height.  All  of  thefe 
dimenfions  are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  It  is  propofed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
.all  feafons  by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro¬ 


per  difiances;  and  we  Want  to  know  the  dimenfions  of  Practical 
a  channel  which  will  be  permanent,  in  a  foil  which  be-  Inferences* 
gins  to  yield  to  a  velocity  of  80  inches  per  fecond,  but  “~v~" 
will  be  fafe  under  a  velocity  of  24. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  of  a  rect¬ 
angular  channel,  its  breadth  during  the  freflies  mud 
be  Bzz^o  feet,  or  360  inches,  arid  its  depth  h  nine  feet 
or  J08  inches;  therefore  its  hydraulie  mean  depth 

(/— -rV^  — 7  zz:  61.88  inches.  Its  real  velocity  there- 
B  2  h 

fore,  during  the  freflies,  will  be  38.9447  inches,  and  its 
difeharge  1514169  cubic  inches,  or  87 6}  cubic  feet 
per  fecond.  We  fee  therefore  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be  very  quickly  deflroy- 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  dability,  viz.  diminifhing  the 
dope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  firfl  method  will  re¬ 
quire  the  courfe  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
24*  to  3988*,  or  nearly  of  36  to  100.  The  expence 
of  this  would  be  enormous.  The  fecond  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increafed  near¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  proportion  (becaufe  the  velocities  are 
\/  d\ 

nearly  as  — —  ).  This  will  evidently  be  much  lefs  cofl- 
v  sJ 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  navi-  f 
gation,  mud  be  preferred. 

We  mud  now  obferve,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods.  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it  mud 
happen  that  the  autumnal  frefnes,  loaded  with  fand  and 
mud,  will  certainly  depofit  a  part  of  it,  and  choke  up 
our  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  mud  therefore 
feledl  a  mean  velocity  fomewhat  exceeding  the  regimen, 
that  it  may  carry  off  thefe  depofitions.  We  (hall  take 
27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effeft  on  the  loofe 
mud  without  endangering  our  channel  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  mo- 
297  d  —  0.1) 
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tion,  V  zz  27,  =  — -  - 

'  Vs  —  LVs+i.6 

Calculating  the  divifor  of  this  formula,  we  find  it 

27  inch.  _  „ 

“55.884.  Hence  \/~cl — o.izz  297  ^  ^ 

.T5-884— °'3 

and  therefore  f/z=30rV*  Having  thus  determined  the 
hydraulie  mean  depth,  we  find  the  area  S  of  the  fe&ion  by 
dividing  the  difeharge  1 514169  by  the  velocity  27.  This 
gives  us  56080.368.  Then  we  get  the  breadth  B  by 


the  formula  formerly  given,  Bur  s/ — 2  $ 

=1:1802.296  inches,  or  150.19  feet,  and  the  depth  h~ 

3 1. 1 15  inches. 

With  thefe  dimenfions  of  the  fe&ion  we  are  certain 
that  the  channel  will  be  permanent  ;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gate  being  all  fixed  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
flope,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed*  in  the 
intervals  by  the  a&ion  of  the  current.  The  gates  being 
all  open  during  the  frefhes,  the  bottom  will  be  cleared 
of  the  whole  depofited  mud. 

We  mud  now  Aation  the  flood-gates  along  the  new  station  of 
channel,  at  fuch  didances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  the  flood- 
of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  are  to  be§ates» 

employed 
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Fra&ical  employed  in  the  navigation.  Suppofe  this  to  be  four 
Inferences.  feet.  We  muft:  firft  of  all  learn  how  high  the  water 
'* 1  *  will  be  kept  in  this  new  channel  during  the  fummer 
droughts.  There  remained  in  the  primitive  channel 
only  two  feet,  and  the  fe£tion  in  this  cafe  had  20  feet 
eight  inches  mean  width  ;  and  the  difcharge  correfpond- 
ing  to  this  fe£tion  and  Hope  of  is,  by  the  theorem 

of  uniform  motion,  130,849  cubic  inches  per  fecond. 
To  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  corre- 
fponding  to  this  difcharge,  and  the  fame  dope,  we  muft 
take  the  method  of  approximation  formerly  exemplified, 
remembering  that  the  difcharge  D  is  130849,  and  the 
breadth  B  is  1760.8  at  the  bottom  (the  flant  Tides  be¬ 
ing  four-thirds).  Thefe  data  will  produce  a  depth  of 
water  inches.  To  obtain  four  feet  therefore  be¬ 
hind  any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  muft  have  a  fwell  of  41 -j- 
inches  produced  by  the  gate  below. 

We  muft  now  determine  the  width  of  pafiage  which 
muft  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  which  flows  over  them 
when  (hut ;  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes 
the  fwell  at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  fwell,  and 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  furface  above 
the  new  furface  of  the  river,  require  a  combination  of 
the  height  of  fwell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  primitive 
Hope  and  the  new  velocity.  Thefe  being  computed,  the 
ftations  of  the  gates  may  be  aftigned,  which  will  fecure 
four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  fummer.  We  need 
not  give  thefe  computations,  having  already  exemplified 
them  all  with  relation  to  another  river. 

This  example  not  only  illuftrates  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  fo  as  to  be  enfured  of  fuccefs,  but  alfo  gives 
u*  a  precife  inftance  of  what  muft  be  done  in  a  cafe 
which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  fee  what  a 
prodigious  excavation  is  necefiary,  in  order  to  obtain 
permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  pri¬ 
mitive  bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  fize,  fo  that  the 
excavation  is  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  what  the  other  me¬ 
thod  required.  The  expence,  however,  will  ftill  be  vaft- 
]y  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  At  all 
events,  the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what  could  never 
be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very  rich  and 
populous  country. 

There  is  another  eircumftance  to  be  attended  to.— 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  ftuiees  muft  be  very  de- 
fultory,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
fm all  heights.  The  natural  furface  of  the  fwell  being 
concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  different 
parts  to  the  primitive  height  of  the  river  decreafe  rapid¬ 
ly  as  they  approach  to  the  place  A  (fig.  23.),  where  the 
fwell  terminates ;  and  three  gates,  each  of  which  raifes 
the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  proper  diftance 
from  each  other,  will  raife  the  water  much  more  than 
two  gates  at  twice  this  diftance,  each  raifmg  the  water 
two  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  elevation  produced  by  a 
flood-gate  is  confiderable,  exceeding  a  very  few  inches, 
the  fall  and  current  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  gate 
is  fuel),  that  no  boat  can  poffibly  pais  up  the  river,  and 
it  runs  imminent  rilk  of  being  overfet  and  funk,  in  the 
attempt  to  go  down  the  ftream.  This  renders  the  na¬ 
vigation  defultory.  A  number  of  lighters  collet  them- 
felves  at  the  gates,  and  wait  their  opening.  They  pafs 
through  as  foon  as  tbe  current  becomes  moderate.  This 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navi* 
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gation,  if  they  could  then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Pnxftical 
But  the  boats  bound  up  the  river  muft;  ftay  on  the  up-  Infer#inctJS' 
per  fide  of  the  gate  which  they  have  juft  now  palled*  '-'“""‘V 
becaufe  the  channel  is  now  too  (hallow  for  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Thofe  bound  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 
next  gate,  unlefs  it  lias  been  opened  at  a  time  nicely 
adjufted  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.  The  paf- 
fage  downwards  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  continued,  by 
very  intelligent  and  attentive  lockmen  ;  but  the  pafiage 
up  J7iujl  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  fay,  that 
while  the  pafiage  downwards  is  continuous,  it  is  but  in 
a  very  few  cafes  that  the  pafiage  upward  is  prafticable. 

If  we  add  to  thefe  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of 
pafiage  during  the  frelhes,  while  all  the  gates  are  open* 
and  the  immenfe  and  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ice, 
on  occafion  even  of  flight  fro  ft  s,  we  may  fee  that  this 
method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly 
expenfive,  defultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  did 
not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 
we  have  bellowed  on  it.  But  the  difeuflion  was  abfo* 
lutely  necefiary,  in  order  to  (how  what  muft  be  done  in 
order  to  obtain  efifeft  and  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  engaging  in  a  projeft  which,  to  a  perfon 
not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  fo  feafible  and 
promifing.  Many  profeftional  engineers  are  ready,  and 
with  honeft  intentions,  to  undertake  fuch  talks  j  and 
by  avoiding  this  immenfe  cxpence,  and  contenting 
themfelves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  fuc- 
ceed,  (witnefs  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Merfey). 

But  the  work  has  no  duration  ;  and,  not  having  been 
found  very  ferviceahle,  its  ceflatiou  is  not  matter  of 
much  regret.  The  work  is  not  much  fpoken  of  during 
its  continuance.  It  is  foon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its 
failure,  and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for 
fuch  smother.  ix„ 

It  was  not  a  very  refined -thought  to  change  this  Introduce 
imperfeft  mode  for  another  free  from  moft  of  its  incon-tion 
veniences.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  loc}ls‘ 
one  of  thefe  gates,  only  by  railing  the  waters  of  the 
inferior  reach,  and  deprdTmg  thofe  of  the  upper  :  and 
it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
far  afunder,  a  vaft  body  of  water  muft  be  difeharged  be¬ 
fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
rovement  to  double  each  gate,  with  a  very  (mail  diftance 
etween.  Thus  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water  would 
fill  the  interval  to  the  defired  height,  and  allow  the  boat 
to  come  through  \  and  this  thought  was  the  more  ob¬ 
vious,  from  a  fimilar  praflico  having  preceded  it,  viz. 
that  of  navigating  a  fmall  river  by  means  of  double  bars* 
the  lowed  of  which  lay  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
but  could  be  raifed  up  on  hinges.  We  have  mentioned 
this  already  j  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prac¬ 
tice,  being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  work 
on  ftuiees,  pubJjfhtd  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  of 
much  older  dates.  It  occurred,  however,  accidentally, 
pretty  often  in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan* 
ders,  which  being  the  feat  of  frequent  wars,  almoft 
every  town  and  village  was  fortified  with  wet  ditches* 
conneiled  with  the  adjoining  rivers,  Stevinus  mentions 
particularly  the  works  of  Conde,  as  having  been  long 
employed,  with  great  ingenuity,  for  rendering  naviga¬ 
ble  a  very  long  ft  retch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats*  were 
received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Men,  which  wa« 
feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  ftone  batardeau,  ferving  to 
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PrnXical  keep  up  the  waters  in  the  reft  of  the  folTee  about  eight 
Inferences,  feet>  Jn  this  was  a  fluice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  foffee,  which 
communicated  with  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earlieft 
locks. 

In  the  firft  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
gave  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  ufual 
to  avoid  the  great  expence  of  the  fecond  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  within  land,  and  having  its  bafon  parallel  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  wreir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be¬ 
low  the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gate  at  each  end. — 
This  was  a  moft  ingenious  thought  •,  and  it  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  & c.  &c.  It  was  called  a  fchlujfel ,  or 
lock,  with  confiderable  propriety  ;  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  Jlttice ,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
tranflation  loch .  This  practice  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
feparation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
v'as  not  only  the  moft  perfect  method  for  obtaining  a 
fure,  eafy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  moft  economical  in  its  firft  conftruc- 
tion,  and  fubjeX  to  no  rifk  of  deterioration  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almoft  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  all  attempts  to-  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers  ; 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  differ  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  clofe  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  this  article,  and  referve  what  is  yet  to  be  faid 
on  the  conftruXion  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 
WATER-Works. 

Coned ud in  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  for 
ohfervations a  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  obferved  our 
to  the  anxiety  to  render  this  differtation  worthy  of  his  notice, 
reader.  by  making  it  praXically  ufeful.  We  have  on  every 
occafion  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  deduXions,  how¬ 
ever  fpecious  and  well  fupported,  to  faX  and  obfervation 
of  thofe  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature  which  are 
continually  palling  in  review  before  us  in  the  motion 
of  running  waters.  Refting  in  this  manner  our  whole 
doXrines  on  experiment,  on  the  obfervation  of  what 
really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a  way  which  we 
cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  thefe  fpontaneous  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  came  infenfibly  to  acquire  a  particular 
value  in  our  imagination.  It  has  alfo  happened  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reflexions  on  thefe  fubjeXs,  that  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena  have  frequently  prefented  themfelves  to  our 
view  in  groups,  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
the  importance  of  their  confequences  than  for  the  fim- 
plicity,  and  frequently  the  feeming  infignificancy,  nay 
frivolity,  of  the  means  employed.  Our  fancy  has  there¬ 
fore  been  fometimes  warmed  with  the  view  of  a  fome- 
thing  ;  an 

Ens  agitans  molem,  et  tnagno  fe  corpore  mifeens. 

This  has  fometimes  made  us  exprefs  ourfelves  in  a  way 
that  is  fufceptible  of  mifinterpretation,  and  may  even 
lead  into  a  miftake  of  our  meaning. 
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We  therefore  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  declare,  that  Practical 
by  the  term  Nature,  which  we  have  fo  frequently  tIufcrenc^ 
ufed  con  amore ,  we  do  not  mean  that  indefcribable  idol 
which  the  felf-conceit  and  vanity  of  fome  philofophers 
or  pretended  philofophers  have  fet  up  and  oftentatioufly 
worlhipped,  that  ens  rationis ,  that  creature  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  which  has  long  been  tho  objeX  of  cool  con¬ 
templation  in  the  clofet  of  the  philolbpher,  and  has 
(hared  his  attention  with  many  other  playthings  of  his 
ever-working  fancy.  By  NATURE,  then,  we  mean  that 
admirable  fyftem  of  general  laws,  by  which  the  adored 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerle  has  thought  fit  to 
conneX  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly 
frame  of  things,  and  to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature  :  and  as  we  have  already  obferved  in 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  confider  thefe  general  laws 
as  the  moft  magnificent  difplaysof  Infinite  W  ifdom,  and 
the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  moft  cheering  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  underftandings. 

Igneus  ejl  illis  vigor  et  ccelejlis  origo 

Seminibus . 

At  the  fame  time  we  defpife  the  cold-hearted  philofo- 
pher  who  flops  fhort  here,  and  is  fatisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  plealed)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature;  and  we 
fufpeX  that  this  philofopher  would  analyfe  with  the 
fame  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irrefiftiblf;  *-«gyn, 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  whofe  breaft  he  fucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  fleepkfs  nights  preferved 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  liften  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  moft  fagacious  obferver  and 
the  moft  faithful  interpreter  of  nature’s  laws,  our  illuftri- 
ous  countryman  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  fays,* 

u  Elegantiflima  haecce  rerum  compages  non  nifi  confi- 
lio  et  dominio  entis  fapientiffimi  et  potentiflimi  criri  po- 
tuit.  Omnia,  fimili  conftruXa  confilio,  fuberunt  unius 
dominio.  Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anima  rnundi ,  fed  ut 
univerforum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  fuum  domi- 
nus  deus,  ttuvtcx^utu^  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  iervientes 
refpicit,  et  deltas  eft  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  pro- 
prium,  uti  fentiunt  quibus  deus  eft  natura  feu  anima 
rnundi,  fed  in  fervos.  Deiis  fummus  eft  ens  eternum, 
infinitum,  abfolute  perfeXum.  Ens  utcunque  perfeXum, 
at  fine  dominio,  non  eft  dominus  deus. 

“  Hunc  cognofcimus,  folummodo  per  proprietates 
ejus  et  attributa.  Attribuuntur  ut  ex  plienomenis 
dignofeuntur.  Phenomena  funt  fapientiflimae  et  opti- 
mae  rerum  ftruXurae,  atque  caufse  finales. — Hunc  admi- 
ramur  ob  perfeXiones  ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dominium.” 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  profeffedly  of 
the  motions  of  rivers:  Guglielmini  De  Fluvus  et  Cajiellis 
sdquarvm — Danubius  Illuflratus  ;  Grandi  De  Cajiellis; 

Zendrini  De  Motu  A  quorum  ;  Frifius  de  Fluviis  ;  Lec- 
chi  Idrojlatica  i  Idraulica ;  Michelotti  Spereinze  /- 
drauliche  ;  Belidor’s  Ar  elite  Bure  Hijdraulique  ;  Boffut 
Hpdrody n antique ;  Buat  Hijdraulique  ;  Silberfchlag  The- 
orie  des  Fleuves  ;  Lettres  de  M.  L’Epinaffe  au  P.  Friji 
touchant  fa  Theorie  des  Fleuves  ;  Tableau  des  principals 
Rivieres  du  Monde,  parGe nette;  Stevins  fur  les  Eclufes; 

Traite  des  Eclufes  f  par  Boulard,  qui  a  remporte  le  Priz 
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Practical  ge  l1  Acad,  tie  Lyons  ;  Bleifwyck  DiJJertntio  de  Agger  i- 
Inferences.  ^  ,  £f)fi*ut  et  Viallet  fur  la  Conjiru&ion  des  Digues  ; 
v  Stevin  Hydrqflatica ;  Tielman  van  der  Horft  Theatrum 
Machirwrum  Univerfale  ;  De  la  Lande  fur  la  Canaux  de 
Navigation  ;  Racolta  di  Autori  chi  Trattano  del  Moto 
dell ’  Acque ,  3  tom.  4to.  Firenza  1723. — This  moft  va¬ 
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luable  colle&ion  contains  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Practical 
Alblzi,  Galileo,  Caftelli,  Michelini,  Borelli,  Monta-  Intei^nce5', 
nari,  Viviani,  Caffini,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Manfredi, 

Picard,  and  Narduci  *,  and  an  account  of  the  number- 
lefs  works  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  the  Po. 


RIVER. 
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£-vcr  RIVER  Water.  This  is  generally  much  foftcr  and 
wlter  better  accommodated  to  economical  purpofes  than  fpring- 
(1  water.  For  though  rivers  proceed  originally  from 
Road,  fprings,  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  and  by  being  ex- 
pofed  during  a  long  courfe  to  the  influence  of  the  fun 
and  air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  falts  which  they  contain 
are  decompofed,  the  acid  flies  off,  and  the  terreftrial 
parts  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  fofter  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
pa  fling  along  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities  ;  and,  when  they  flow 
near  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fubftances,  in  which 
Rate  the  water  is  certainly  unfit  for  many  purpofes  j  yet, 
by  remaining  for  fome  time  at  reft,  all  the  feculencies 
fubflde,  and  the  water  becomes  fufficiently  pure  for  moft 
of  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  River  water  may  be 
rendered  ftill  purer  by  filtration  through  fand  and  gra¬ 
vel  ;  a  method  which  wras  firft  reforted  to  in  Paifley, 
and  more  lately  in  Glafgow,  for  fupplying  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  towns  with  good  water. 

RIVERS,  Earl.  See  Wodevile. 

RIVINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index.  This  plant  is  called 
Solon  ides  by  Tournefort,  and  Piercea  by  Miller.  There 
are  four  fpecies  which  grow  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
lflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of 
one  fpecies  will  ftain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  many  experiments  made  with  it  to  colour 
flowers  have  fucceeded  extremely  well  in  the  following 
manner  :  the  juice  of  the  berries  was  preffed  out,  and 
mixed  with  common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial, 
(baking  it  well  together  for  fome  time,  till  the  water 
was  thoroughly  tinged  ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were 
white  and  juft  fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  their 
ftalks  placed  into  the  phial ;  and  in  one  night  the  flowers 
have  been  finely  variegated  with  red }  the  flowers  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  were  the  tuberofe, 
and  the  double  white  narciffufc. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  of  river.  See  River. 
ROACH.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index . 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  paffage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
moft  pains  in  forming  roads  ;  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
pences  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacious,  firm, 
ftraight,  and  fmooth,  are  incredible.  They  ufually 
(Lengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  fands,  and  fometimes  with  a  lining 
of  mafonry,  rubbifh,  bricks,  &c.  bound  together  with 
mortar.  In  fome  places  in  the  Lyonois,  F.  Meneftrier 
obferves,  that  he  has  found  huge  clufters  of  flints  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime,  reaching  10  or  1 2  feet  deep,  and 
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making  a  mafs  as  hard  and  compact  as  marble  ;  and  Road, 
which,  after  refilling  the  injuries  of  time  for  1600 
years,  is  (Till  fcarcely  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of  ham¬ 
mers,  mattocks,  &c.  and  yet  the  flints  it  eonfifts  of  are 
not  bigger  than  eggs,  '['he  moft  noble  of  the  Roman 
roads  was  the  Via  Appia,  which  was  carried  to  fueh  a 
vaft  length,  that  Procopius  reckons  it  five  days  journey 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipfius  computes  it  at  350  miles : 
it  is  1  2  feet  broad,  and  made  of  fquare  free-ftone  ge¬ 
nerally  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide  *,  and  though  this 
lias  lafted  for  above  1800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  for  feveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  diftinguifhed  into  military  roads, 
double  roads,  fubterraneous  roads,  &c.  The  military 
roads  were  grand  roads,  formed  by  the  Romans  for 
marching  their  armies  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire  \ 
the  principal  of  thefe  Roman  roads  in  England  are  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  Ikenild-ftreet,  Fofs-way,and  Erminage-ftreet. 

Double  roads  among  the  Romans,  were  roads  for  car¬ 
riages,  with  two  pavements,  the  one  for  thofe  going  one 
way,  and  the  other  for  thofe  returning  the  other  :  thefe 
were  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  caufeway  raifed  in 
the  middle,  paved  with  bricks,  for  the  convenieney  of 
foot  paffengers  ;  with  borders  and  mounting  ftones  from 
fpace  to  fpaee,  and  milliary  columns  to  mark  the  di- 
(lance.  Subterraneous  roads  are  thofe  dug  through  a 
rock,  and  left  vaulted  ;  as  that  of  Puzzuoli  near  Naples, 
which  is  near  half  a  league  long,  and  is  15  feet  broad 
and  as  many  high. 

The  firft  law  ena61ed  refpe&ing  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  in  the  year  J  285  ;  when  the  lords  of  the 
foil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  thofe  Way?  where  bullies, 
woods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  to  prevent  robberies. 

The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  111.  in  the  year 
1346  ;  when  a  commiflion  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  forts  of  carriages  pafting  from  the  hof- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Temple,  and  alfo  through  another  highway  called  Port - 
pool  (now  Gray’s  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  before-named 
highway  ;  which  roads  were  become  almoft  impaffable* 

Little  further  relating  to  this  fubjeft  occurs,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  parifties  were  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  furveVors  were  annually 
ele&ed  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  increafe  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  commerce  introduced  fueh  a  number  of  heavy- 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  lighter  ones 
for  the  convenience  and  eafe  of  travelling,  that  paiifh 
aid  was  found  infufficient  to  keep  the  Left  frequented 
roads  in  repair.  This  introduced  toll-gates  or  turnpikes  j 
that  fomething  might  be  paid  towards  their  fupport  by 
every  individual  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  thefe  im¬ 
provements,  by  pafting  over  the  roads. 

Speaking  of  roads,  the  abbe  Raynal  juftly  remarks. 

M2  “  Let 
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Jioad  «  Let  us  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  and 
Robbery.  ™lierever  we  (hall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 
/— — »  to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  the  people  to  be  barbarians  *,  and  we  fhall  only 
be  deceived  refpe<fting  the  degree  of  barbarifm.” 

Road,  in  Navigation ,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchorage, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fliore,  whither  (hips  or  veffels 
occafionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence,  orders,  or  ne- 
cefiary  fupplies  ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  &c.  The 
excellence  of  a  road  confifts  chiefly  in  its  being  protec¬ 
ted  from  the  reigning  winds  and  the  fwell  of  the  fea  ; 
in  having  a  good  anchoring-ground,  and  being  at  a  com¬ 
petent  diftance  from  the  fhore.  Thofe  which  are  not 
lufficiently  inclofed  are  termed  open  roads . 

ROAN,  in  the  manege.  A  t'oan  horfe  is  one  of  a 
bay,  forrel,  or  black  colour,  with  gray  or  white  fpots 
interfperfed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured  coat 
is  accompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extremi¬ 
ties,  he  is  called  a  roan  horfe  with  a  black-a-moor's  head: 
and  if  the  fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep 
forrel,  he  is  called  claret-roan . 

ROANOAK  ,  an  ifiand  of  North  America,  near  the 
coaft  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  Englifti  firft  at¬ 
tempted  to  fettle  in  1585,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
for  want  of  provifions.  E.  Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat.  35. 
4°- 

Roanoak,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes  in 
Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls  into 
the  fea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called  Albe¬ 
marle  fund. 

RO  ASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  fignifies  the 
difllpation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  means  of 
heat.  See  Ores,  Reduction  of. 

ROB,  in  Pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
infpiffated  till  it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe¬ 
lonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.  I.  There  muft  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it 
is  no  robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed  held 
to  be  felony  fo  late  as  Henry  IVth’s  time;  but  after¬ 
wards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  mifdemeanour,  and 
puniftiable  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  till  the  ftatute  7 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony  (tranfportable 
for  feven  years)  unlawfully  and  malicioufly  to  affault 
another,  with  any  offenfive  weapon  or  inftrument; — or 
by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or  violent  manner,  to 
demand  any  money  or  goods ;  with  a  felonious  intent  to 
rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purfe,  returns  it, 
ftill  it  is  a  robbery :  and  fo  it  is  whether  the  taking  be 
ftri&ly  from  the  perfon  of  another,  or  in  his  prefence 
only  ;  as  where  a  robber  by  menaces  and  violence  puts 
a  man  in  fear,  and  drives  away  his  (beep  or  his  cattle 
before  his  face.  2.  It  is  immaterial  of  what  value  the 
thing  taken  is  :  a  penny,  as  well  as  a  pound  thus  forci¬ 
bly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  3.  Laftly,  the  taking 
muft  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear  ;  which 
makes  the  violation  of  the  perfon  more  atrocious  than 
privately  ftealing.  For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the 
civil  law,  “  qui  vi  rapuit ,  fur  improbior  ejfe  videtur .” 
This  previous  violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  crite¬ 
rion  that  diftinguifhes  robbery  from  other  larcenies.  For 
if  one  privately  fteals  fixpence  from  the  perfon  of  an¬ 
other,  and  afterwards  keeps  it  by  putting  him  in  fear,  this 
is  no  rqbbery?  for  the  fear  is  fubfequent ;  neither  is,  it 
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capital  as  privately  ftealing,  being  under  the  value  of  Robbery, 
twelvepence.  Not  that  it  is  indeed  neceffary,  though  K°hert. 
ufual,  to  lay  in  the  indi<ftment  that  the  robbery  was 
committed  by  putting  in  fear :  it  is  fufficient,  if  laid  to 
be  done  by  violence .  And  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done 
by  putting  in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree 
of  terror  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed  :  it  is  enough 
that  fo  much  force  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gefture, 
be  ufed,  as  might  create  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or 
induce  a  man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  againft 
his  confent.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  ftripped  of  his  property  while 
fenfelefs,  though  ftri<ftly  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  put  in 
fear ,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a  per¬ 
fon  with  a  fword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him 
through  miftruft  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  fale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  fhall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  a  higler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  wares, 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  fo 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This  fpecies  of  larceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I.  and  other  fub¬ 
fequent  ftatutes  ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only  when 
committed  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  in  or  near  the  king’s 
highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  diftant  field,  or 
footpath,  wras  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  was  open 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  ftatute  3  and  4  W.  and 
M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from  both  principals 
and  acceffories  before  the  fa  (ft,  in  robbery,  wherefoever 
committed.  See  Law,  N°  clxxxvi.  20. 

ROBERT  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  in  130 6;  a  re¬ 
nowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  a 
ftate  of  vaffalage  to  the  Englifh.  See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Wife  and  the 
Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death  of 
Hugh  Capet  his  father.  He  was  crowned  at  Orleans, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  af¬ 
ter  the  imprifonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha  his  coufin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre¬ 
gory  V. ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  Peter  Damien,  wTas  excommunicated.  This  ana¬ 
thema  made  fuch  a  noife  in  France,  that  all  the  king’s 
courtefans,  and  even  his  very  domeftics,  went  aw?ay 
from  him.  Only  two  continued  with  him  ;  who  were 
fo  deeply  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  they  purified  it  with  fire  :  this  fcruple 
they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  ferved  with  his  meat,  and  the  veffels  out  of  which, 
he  drank.  The  fame  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  his  pretended  inceft,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  monfter,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck. 

He  adds,  that  Robert  was  fo  ftruck  with  ’aftonifhment. 
at  this  fpecies  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contracted  a  fecond  marriage  with  Con- 
ftance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Arles  and  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  but  the  arrogant  difpofition  of  this  princefs 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
it  into  confufion,  had  not  the  wifdom  of  the  king  pre-^ 
vented  her  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  I^e  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  a£ls 
©f  liberality  he  (bowed  to  any  of  his  domeftics.  “  Take 
care  (faid  lie  to  them)  that  the  queen  don’t  perceive 
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Robert,  it.”  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca - 
— v*— '  pet,  dying  in  too 2,  without  lawful  iliue,  left  his  duke¬ 
dom  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  Robert  in- 
veiled  his  fecond  foil  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coming  to  the  crown,  refigned  it  in  favour 
of  Robert  his  cadet.  This  duke  Robert  was  chief  of 
the  fir  ft;  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
flourished  till  1361.  This  dukedom  was  then  re-united 
to  the  crown  by  King  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
fon  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which  was  terminated  in  the  per  fon  of  Charles 
the  liafti  who  was  (lain  in  1477.  King  Robert  was  fo 
much  eileemed  for  his  wifdom  and  prudence,  that  he 
was  offered  the  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  accept.  Hugh,  called  the  Great , 
whom  he  had  had  by  Conilance,  being  dead,  he  caufed 
his  fecond  fon  Henry  I.  to  be  crowned,  at  Rheims.  He 
died  at  Melun,  July  20.  1031,  at  the  age  of  60.  Ro¬ 
bert  was,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  a 
wife  prince.  Helgand,  friar  of  Fieury,  relates,  in  his 
life  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  fubje&s  from  falling 
into  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  incurring  the  penalties 
which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  fwear  upon  a 
(brine  from  which  the  relics  had  been  previoully  re¬ 
moved,  as  if  intention  did  not  conflitute  perjury  l  and 
long  after  fimilar  reafoning  was  adopted.  Robert  built 
a  great  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  rellitution 
to  the  clergy  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  the  lay- 
lords  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  wTere  fuch,  that  the  laity  polfcfled  the  eecleftafti- 
cal  treafures  by  hereditary  titles;  they  divided  them 
among  their  children  ;  they  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  fons 
as  lawful  inheritance.  Although  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  refpe£led  the  clergy,  yet  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  oppofed  the  bifhops  with  a  firmnefs  and 
refolution,  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  no  ex¬ 
amples.  Lutheric  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  introduced 
into  his  diocefe  the  cuftom  of  proving  by  the  eucharifl 
perfons  aceufed  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  The  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  ftrong  terms  : — “  I  fwear 
(fays  he)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do  not 
put  a  (lop  to  the  grofs  abufe  complained  of,  you  (ball  be 
deprived  of  your  priefthood.”  The  prelate  was  forced 
to  comply.  He  puniibed,  in  1022,  the  Manicheens, 
canons  of  Orleans,  by  burning  them  at  the  flake.  There 
are,  however,  recorded  of  him  fome  lefs  fevere  aflions, 
which  it  is  right  to  mention.  A  dangerous  confpiracy 
againft  his  perfon  and  government  having  been  difeo- 
vered,  and  the  authors  taken  into  cuftody,  he  feized  the 
moment  when  their  judges  had  met  to  fentence  them  to 
death,  to  caufe  an  elegant  repad  to  be  ferved  up  to  them. 
Next  day  they  were  admitted  to  the  eucharib.  Then 
Robert  told  them,  that  he  gave  them  their  pardon,  “  be- 
caufe  none  of  tliofe  can  die  whom  Jefus  Chrift  came  to 
receive  at  his  table.”  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  he  perceived  a  thief,  who  had  cut  off  the 
half  of  the  fringe  of  his  mantle,  proceeding  to  take  the- 
remainder ;  “  Friend  (fays  he  with  a  pleafant  counten¬ 
ance),  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  reft  will  very  well  ferve  fome  other.”  Robert  cul-' 
tivated,  and  was  a  patronizer  of  the  fciences.  There 
3 re  feveral  hymns  wrote  by  him,  which  ftill  continue  to 
b&fijing  in  the  church.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran-r 


quil.  According  to  fome  authors,  he  infti luted  the  order  Robert, 
of  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  King  John.  v— u 

ROBERT  of  France,  fecond  fon  of  Louis  VIII,  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  erected  in  his  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  1237.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  between  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place. 

Gregory  offered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert  ; 
but  the  French  noblefte,  having  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  propofal,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  reject: 
it.  He  gave  the  pope  for  anfwer  :  “  That  Count  Ro¬ 
bert  eileemed  himfelf  fufbcicnlly  honoured  by  being  the 
brother  of  a  king,  who  furpalfed  in  dignity,  in  ftrength, 
in  wealth,  and  in  birth,  all  other  monarchs  in  the  world.” 

Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  into  Egypt,  and  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  prudence  at  the  battle  of  Maf- 
foure,  on  the  9th  of  February  1250.  In  his  purfuit  of 
the  cowards  through  a  certain  fmall  village,  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  Hones,  llicks,  and  other  things  which  they  threw 
at  him  from  the  windows.  He  was  an  intrepid  prince, 
but  too  paflionate,  dogmatical,  and  quarrelfome. 

.  Robert  II.  Count  of  Artois,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
furnamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  in  1  270.  He  drove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  aftift- 
ance  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  w  hich  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  1289,  the  Eng- 
lifti  near  Bayonne  in  1296,  and  the  Flemiih  at  Fumes- 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  thefe  laft,  when  encamped  near  Courtray,  lie 
received  no  lefs  than  30  wounds;  and  in  that  expedition 
loft  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
paflionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pu- 
giliftio  encounters.  Mahaud  his  daughter  inherited  the 
dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herfelf  in  marriage  to  Otho 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  file  had  two  daughters, 

Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Blanche  wife  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  had  a  fon. 

Robert  III.  who  difputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt  ;  but  he  loft  his  fuit  by  two 
fentences  given  in  againft  him  in  1302  and  1318.  He 
wifhed  to  revive  the  procefs  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  w;ere  \ 

found  to  be  falfe.  Robert  was  condemned  the  third 
time,  and  banifhed  the-  kingdom  in  1331,  Having 
found  an  afylum  with  Edward  III.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France  ;  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  thofe  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
diftrefted  that  kingdom.  Robert  was  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Vannes  in  1342,  and  died  of  his  wound  in  Eng¬ 
land.  John,  fon  to  Robert,  and  count  of  Eu,  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  and  termi¬ 
nated  his  career  in  1387.  His  fon  Philip  II.  high  cun- 
ftable  of  France,  carried  on  war  in  Africa  and  Hungary, 
and  died  in.  1397,  being  a  prifoner  of  the -Turks.  He 
had  a  fon  named  Charles,  who  died  in  1472,  leaving  no 
iftue. 

ROBE R T  of  Anjou,  furnamed  the  Wife,  third  fon  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom' 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  the  protection  of  the  popes,  and 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  exclufion  of  Charobert 
ftm  of  hi$  elded  brother.  He  aided  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

againft;  .. 
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Bobrrt.  againft  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of  the  empire 
in  Italy,  in  temporal  matters,  unlefs  a  new  emperor  was 
ele&ed.  This  title  was  given  him  by  Clement  V.  in 
virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to  have  to  govern 
the  empire  during  an  interregnum.  Robert  reigned  with 
glory  33  years,  eight  months,  and  died  on  the  19th  of 
January  1343,  aged  64.  “  This  prince  (fays  M.  De 

Montigni)  had  not  thofe  qualities  which  conftitute  he¬ 
roes,  but  he  had  thofe  which  make  good  kings.  He 
was  religious,  affable,  generous,  kind,  wife,  prudent,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  juftice.”  He  was  called  the  So- 
lomon  of  his  age.  He  loved  the  poor,  and  caufed  a 
ticket  to  be  placed  upon  his  palace,  to  give  notice  when 
he  meant  to  diftribute  from  the  throne.  He  had  no 
other  paflion  but  a  very  great  love  for  learning.  He 
ufed  to  fav,  that  he  would  rather  renounce  his  crown 
than  his  ftudy.  His  court  foon  became  the  fan&uary 
•of  the  fciences,  which  he  encouraged  equally  by  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  his  bounty.  This  prince  was  verfed  in  theo¬ 
logy,  jurifprudence,  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  me¬ 
dicine.  Bocace  fays,  “  that  flnee  the  days  of  Solomon 
we  have  not  feen  fo  wife  a  prince  upon  the  throne.” 
For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  tafle  for  poetry  ; 
he  even  defpifed  it,  as,  in  his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  learning.  A  converfation  which  he  had  with  Pe¬ 
trarch,  however,  undeceived  him  ;  he  retained  this  poet 
at  his  court,  and  attempted  himfelf  to  write  fome  poems, 
which  are  ftill  extant.  He  was  forced  to  engage  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  war,  for  which  he  poffeffed  no  great  talents ;  al¬ 
luding  to  which,  may  be  feen  on  his  tomb  a  wolf  and  a 
lamb  drinking  out  of  the  fame  velfel.  Philip  of  Valois 
refrained  from  giving  battle  in  1339,  by  the  repeated 
advice  which  this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  France,  both  from  inclination  and  intereft.  He 
detefted  quarrels  among  Chriftian  princes,  and  had  ftu- 
died  the  feience  of  aftrology,  not  fo  much  to  know  the 
courfe  of  the  ftars,  as  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  fcience 
the  hidden  things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read 
in  the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune 
which  would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle 
againft  the  Englifh, 

ROBERT  the  Fir/},  called  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  fecond  fon  of  Richard  II.  fucceeded  in  1028 
his  brother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported  he  poifbn- 
ed.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  fupprefs  frequent  re¬ 
bellions  of  feveral  of  the  great  vaffals.  He  re-eftablifh- 
ed  in  his  eftates  Baudouin  IV.  count  of  Flanders,  who 
had  been  unjuftly  ftript  of  his  poffefiions  by  his  own  fon. 
He  forced  Canute  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  alfo  king 
of  England,  to  divide  his  pofleflions  with  his  coufins  Al¬ 
fred  and  Edward.  In  the  year  IC35,  he  undertook 
barefooted  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  on  his  return 
from  which  he  died,  being  poifoned  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
leaving  as  his  fucceflor  William  his  natural  fon,  after¬ 
wards  king  of  England,  whom  he  had  caufed  before  his 
departure  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  an  aflembly 
of  the  dates  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  or  Rupert ,  furnaraed  the  Short,  and  the 
Mild,  ele&or  Palatine,  fon  of  Robert  the  Niggardly, 
was  born  in  1352,  and  elefted  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1400,  after  the  depofition  of  the  cruel  Wenceflas.  In  or¬ 
der  to  gain  the  affe&ion  of  the  Germans,  he  wifhed  to 
reftore  the  Milanefe  to  the  empire,  which  Wenceflas  had 
taken  from  it ;  but  his  attempts  in  this  refpe&  were 


unfuccefsful.  His  attachment  to  the  antLpope  Gregory  Robert, 
XII.  entirely  alienated  the  affe&ions  of  the  German  Rf>bertfon, 
princes.  To  fuch  a  degree  were  they  incenfed  againft  J 

him,  that  they  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  1 8th  of  May 
1410,  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  flop  to  their  ma¬ 
chinations.  Robert  began  to  fettle  the  fovereignty  of 
the  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re¬ 
tained  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
within  the  territories  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  ; 
but  he  yielded  them  this  right  by  his  letters  patent.— 

The  chief  fault  imputed-to  this  prince  was  an  excels  of 
lenity.  But,  if  we  conlider  the  plots  which  he  had  to- 
deteft,  the  confpiracies  which  he  had  to  frulirate,  the 
fecret  and  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  if  we 
inquire  alfo  into  the  commotions  which  the  wicked  ad- 
miniftration  of  Wenceflas  had  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devaftations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  tilt  diftreffed  fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  muft  without  he- 
fitation  conclude,  that  his  lenity  indicated  his  prudence, 
in  refloring  by  flow  degrees  the  empire  to  its  original 
tranquillity.  Robert  had  his  virtues  ;  he  loved  his  fuh- 
je6ls,  and  governed  them  with  wifdom.  PoiTeffed  of 
much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  wanted  nothing  but  talents  for  war  to  make  him  an 
accomplilhed  prince.  He  was  twice  married.  The  name 
and  rank  of  his  firft  wife  is  unknown  ;  he  had  by  her  a 
fon,  who  died  before  him.  His  fecond  wife  was  Eliza* 
beth,  daughter  of  Frederic  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  by 
whom  he  had  five  fons  and  three  daughters.  The  three 
daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to  Charles  duke  of 
Lorrain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  of  Cleves  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auftria.  His  fons  were,  Louis 
the  firft  of  the  electoral  branch,  which  became  exlindl 
in  1 559  ;  John  father  of  Chriftopher  king  of  Denmark  ; 

Frederic  who  died  without  iffue  ;  Otho  count  of  Sint- 
fheim  ;  laftly,  Stephen,  from  whom  delcended  the  elec¬ 
tor,  and  the  other  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  are 
extant  at  this  day. 

ROBERT  of  Bavaria,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fon  of  Frederic,  eledlor 
palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  valour  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  admiral  ;  firft  in  the  Duteh,  and  then  in  the 
Englifh  fervice.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  caufe  of 
his  uncle  Charles  I.  againft  the  parliament  forces;  but 
under  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was 
made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1673.  This 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fkil- 
ful  in  chemiftry.  He  died  in  1682. 

ROBERTSON,  Dr  William,  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  hiftorians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
chara6lers,  whofe  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  ftream,  can  afford  no  important  information  to 
the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 
the  lateft  pofterity  with  undiminifhed  pleafure.  He  was 
born  at  the  manfe  of  Borthwick  in  the  year  1721.  His 
father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  roinif- 
ters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in  Edinburgh,  which 
the  Do£lor  came  afterwards  to  fupply.  In  1743  he  was 
licenfed  preacher,  and  placed  in  the  parifh  of  Gladf- 
muir  in  1744  ;  whence,  in  1758,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Lady  Yefter’s  parifh  in  Edinburgh.  In  1761,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Goldie,  he  was  ele6led  principal  of 
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flobertfon.  the  univerflty  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
i.  v— ‘  minifters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this 

J  period  he  received  the  degree  of  DoCtor  of  Divinity, 

and  was  appointed  hidoriographer  to  his  majedy  for 
Scotland,  and  one  of  his  majedy’s  chaplains  for  that 
kingdom. 

We  find" it  not  eafy  to  afcertain  at  what  period  were 
firft  unfolded  the  great  and  fingular  talents  which  de¬ 
fined  Dr  Robertfon  to  be  one  of  the  fird  writers  that 
refcued  this  ifland  from  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
good  hidorians.  We  are,  however,  affured,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  any  of  his  literary  performances, 
even  from  his  fird  appearance  in  public  life,  his  abilities 
had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  obferving  men;  and 

I  to  his  more  intimate  friends  he  difcovered  marks  of  fuch 

high-minded  ambition,  as,  feconded  by  tliofe  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  fird  honours 
of  his  profedion,  in  whatever  fphere  he  had  been  pla¬ 
ced,  and  whatever  oppolition  he  might  have  had  to 
combat. 

The  firfl:  theatre  that  offered  for  the  difplay  of  his 
talents,  was  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of 

I  Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 

produce  to  view  men  who  would  other  wife  remain  in 
the  deeped  obfcurity.  There  the  humble  pador,  wliofe 
lot  has  been  cad  in  the  remoted  corner  of  the  High¬ 
land  wilds,  feels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  fird  citizen  in  the  kingdom:  he  can 
there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  of  eloquence,  the  mod 
flattering  didinCtion  to  a  liberal  mind;  a  didin&ion 
which  is  naturally  fought  after  with  the  greater  eager- 
nefs  in  that  affembly,  as  the  fiwiple  edablifhment  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre-eminence 
to  which  the  greated  part  of  its  members  can  ever  hope 
to  attain. 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robertfon  fird  appeared  in 
this  affemblv,  he  became  the  objeCt  of  univerfal  atten¬ 
tion  and  applaufe.  His  fpecehes  were  marked  with  the 
fame  manly  and  perfuafive  eloquence  that  didinguiihes 
his  hidorical  compofitions ;  and  it  was  obferved  by  all, 
that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented  them- 
felves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  delivering  a  dudied  ha¬ 
rangue,  he  {bowed  equal  ability  to  dart  objections,  to 
anfwer,  or  to  reply;  and  that  even  his  mod  unpremedi¬ 
tated  effufions  were  not  unadorned  with  thofe  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  feemingly  meafured  periods,  which  have  been  fo 
much  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  reflection.  He 
foon  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  abled  fupportcr  of  the 
caufe  he  chofe  to  efpoufe,  and  was  now  the  unrivalled 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  which  have  long  di¬ 
vided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

When  we  refleCt  upon  thiscircumdanee,  andconfider 
how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  fociety,  we 
fhall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robertfon,  an  acquaintance  with  the.  human 
heart,  and  acknowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  other  hidorians.  The  man  who  has  fpent 
his  life  in  the  didicult  talk  of  conducing  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  popular  affembly,  in  regulating  the  paflions, 
the  intereds,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faCtion,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  dudy,  no  feeond-hand  information, 
can  ever  compenfate. 

The  fird  work  which  extended  the  Dolor’s  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  affembly,  was  a 


fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  fociety  for  RobertfoSi 
propagating  Chridian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub-  - 

lilhecf ;  the  fubjeCt  of  which  was,  1  The  date  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jefus  Ohrid.’  The  inge¬ 
nuity  with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumdance* 
are  there  collo&ed,  and  diown  to  tend  to  one  fingle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired.  in  the  bilhop  of  Meaux’s  celebrated  Univerfal. 

Hidory. 

This  fermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  miniders  of  Edinburgh— an. 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.  In  1759,  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
i  The  Hidory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Accefiion  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots  Hidory 
previous  to  that  period.’  This  work  in  its  druCture 
is  one  of  the  mod  complete  of  all  modern  hidories.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,  deditute  of  orna¬ 
ment;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and  co¬ 
louring.  The  hidorian  difeovers  a,  fufficient  dore  of 
imagination  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and 
his  deferiptions  are  animated.  His  dyle  is  copious, 
nervous,  and  correCt.  He  has  difplayed  confummate 
{kill  in  rendering  fuch  paffages  of,  our  hidory  as  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  recolleCtion  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

Ho  has  embellilhed  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modern  drefs.  He  has  very  judicioufly  avoided  too 
circumdantial  a  detail  of  trite  fads.  His  narratives  are-1 
fuccinCt  and  fptrited  ;  his  reflections  copious,  frequent, 
and  generally  pertinent.  His  fentiments  refpeding  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warmly  controverted  by 
Meffrs  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker;  and,  till  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr  Laing’s  Differtation  on  the  fame  fubjed, 

(fee  Mary,  life  of)  the  general  opinion  fe^raed  to  be, 
that  their  vidory  was  complete.  That  vi&ory,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is  fullied  by  the  acri¬ 
mony  with  which  he  writes.  Dr  Robertfon  wras  no  ran¬ 
corous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 

While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefs  believed,  he  makes 
every  podible  allowance  for  Mary  from  the  circumdan- 
ces  in  which  {he  was  placed ;  and  his  hidory  will  be 
read  with  pleafure  by  candid  men  of  all  parties  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  it  is  compofed  fliall  continue  to 
be  underdood. 

In  1769,  Dr  Robertfon  publifhed,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  The  Hidory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. — The  vad  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hidory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi¬ 
dorian  had  defervedly  acquired,  co-operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expectations  in  the  public,  that  no  work  per¬ 
haps  was  ever  more  impatiently  widied  for,  or  perufed 
with  greater  avidity.  The  fird  volume  (which  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  mentioned  in  the  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work;  for  it  ferves  not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  follow,  but  may  be  confidered  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  dudy  of  hidory  in  that  period  iii 
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Robertfon.  wlncli  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 

- - '  one  great  political  fydem,  in  which  each  took  a  dation, 

wherein  it  has  lince  remained  (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  lead)  with  lefs  alterations  than  could  have  been 
expeded,  after  the  (hocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  inter¬ 
nal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hi- 
ltory  itfelf,  it  may  be  fuflieient  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
juflly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  hidorical  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  is  an  elegance  of  expreffion,  a  depth 
of  difcernment,  and  a  corre&nefs  of  judgment,  which 
do  honour  to  the  hiflorian.  The  chara&ers  are  inimi¬ 
tably  penned.  They  are  not  contrailed  by  a  ftudied 
antithefis,  but  by  an  oppofition  'which  refults  from  a 
very  acute  and  penetrating  infight  into  the  real  merits 
of  each  chara&er,  fairly  deduced  from  the  feveral  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  conduct  exemplified  in  the  hifiory. 
For  this  work  the  author  received  4500I.  dcrling. 

In  1779,  Dr  Robertfon  publifhed  The  Hifiory  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  may  be  confidered  with  great  propriety  as  a  fe- 
quel  to  the  preceding  hifiory.  From  the  elefe  of  the 
15th  century  we  date  the  mod  fplendid  era  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  modern  times.  Difcoveries  were  then  made,  the 
influence  of  which  defeended  to  poflerity  *?  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new  dire£lion  to  the  fpirit  of  na¬ 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  in  every 
refpetl  a  new  -world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  drange*,  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent*  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
lhowed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  fcale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence, 
than  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  date  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene¬ 
rated  in  kind,  imperfe£l,  and  unfinifiied.  The  human 
fpecies  in  the  earlied  dage  of  its  progrefs,  vad  and  nu¬ 
merous  nations  in  the  ruded  form  of  the  favage  date 
; which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  lorved  degree  of  civilization  which  any 
records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  prefented  to 
the  philofophic  eye  at  this  period  the  mod  fruitful  fub- 
je£l  of  fpeculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
hidory. 

The  difeovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  fpe&acle  to  the  philofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effe&ed,  an  intereding  fpe£lacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  little  expelled  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  fydem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
dediny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  of  the  fubjeft  had  attra&ed  the 
attention  of  philofophers  and  hiftorians.  Views  and 
Iketches  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by  able  wri¬ 
ters,  and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  dory  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr  Robertfon’s  hidory,  no 
author  had  bedowed  the  mature  and  profound  invedi- 
gation  which  fuch  a  fubje£l  required,  or  had  finidied,  * 
upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per¬ 
fect  whole  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  hidorian 
to  tranfmit  to  poderity.  And  as  the  fubjeft  upon 
which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his  execution  was 
maderly.  The  chara&er  of  his  former  works  was  im* 


mediately  difeerned  in  it.  They  had  been  read  with  RohertW  I 
uncommon  admiration.  When  the  Hidory  of  Scotland  1 

was  fird  publidied,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown, 

Lord  Chederfield  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  beauty  to  the  produ6lions  of  Livy,  the  pu- 
red  and  mod  cladical  of  all  the  Roman  hidorians.  Hi* 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  :  the  tedimony  of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
chara&eridic  quality  of  our  author’s  manner,  that  he 
poffeffed  in  no  common  degree  that  fupported  elevation 
which  is  fuitable  to  confpofitions  of  the  higher  elafs  j 
and,  in  his  Hifiory  of  America,  he  difplayed  that  hap¬ 
py  union  of  drength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma- 
jedy  of  the  hidoric  mule.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his 
fird  volume,  which  contains  a  defeription  of  America 
when  fird  difeovered,  and  a  philofophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  he 
difplays,  moreover,  fo  much  patient  invedigation  and 
found  philofophy,  abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  intered¬ 
ing  defeription,  and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  copiouf- 
nefs  of  elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  probably 
refer  to  it  as  that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the  bed 
idea  of  his  genius,  and  is  the  mod  finidied  of  all  his 
produ&ions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  trandation  of  the  abbe  Clavige- 
ro’s  FI i dory  of  Mexico  $  in  which  work  the  author 
threw  out  various  refle&ions,  tending  in  feveral  indan¬ 
ces  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertfon’s  Hidory  of. 

America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned  hidorian  to 
revife  his  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges  brought  againd  it  by  the  hidorian  of  New 
Spain  :  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  fa6ts  that  are 
controverted,  and  to  the  common  intereds  of  truth. 

The  refult  he  publidied  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Corre£lions  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertfon’s  Hidory  of  America.— In  many  of  the 
difputed  paffages,  he  fully  anfwered  the  abbe  Clavigero, 
and  vindicated  himfelf :  in  others  he  candidly  fubmit- 
ted  to  corre£b’on,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to  his 
oivn  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr  Robertfon  appear  to  have 
been  terminated  in  1791  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
dorical  Difquifition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  progrefs  of  Trade 
with  that  country  prior  to  the  Difeovery  of  the  Paffage 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Polity,  the  Laws, 
and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and 
Religious  Inditutions  of  the  Indians. — The  perufal  of 
Major  Rennel’s  Memoir,  for  illudrating  his  map  of  Hin- 
dodan,  fuggeded  to  Dr  Robertfon  the  defign  of  exa¬ 
mining  more  fully  than  he  had  done,  in  his  Hidory  of 
America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  India,  and  of  confidering  what  is  certain,  what  is  ob- 
feure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  accounts  of  that 
remote  country.  Of  his  various  performances,  this  is 
not  that  of  which  the  defign  is  the  mod  extenfive,  or 
the  execution  the  mod  elaborate  5  but  in  this  hidorjeal 
difquifition  we  perceive  the  fame  patient  afliduity  in  col- 
ledling  his  materials,  the  fame  difeernment  in  arranging 
them,  the  fame  perfpicuity  of  narrative,  and  the  fame 
power  of  illudration,  which  fo  eminently  didinguidi  his 
other  writings,  and  which  have  long  rendered  them  the 
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Robertfon  delight  of  the  Britilh  reader  at  home  and  an  honour  to 
II  .  Britiih  literature  abroad. 

.  t  ° ^11Ua*  A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr  Robertfon  clofed  on  the  nth 
of  June  1793,  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  lingering  illnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  refignation.  It  may  be  juftly  obferved  of 
him,  that  no  man  lived  more  reipe£led,  or  died  more 
fmcerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearches,  and  poffeffmg  from  nature  a  found  and  vigo¬ 
rous  underftanding,  he  acquired  a  (tore  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge,  which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raifed  him  to  the  nioft 
diflinguifhed  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As  a 
minifter  of  the  gofpel,  he  was  a  faithful  pallor,  and 
jufily  merited  the  elleem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
perfeff  chara£lers  of  the  age  ;  and  his  name  will  be  a 
falling  honour  to  the  ifland  that  gave  him  birth.  His 
converfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining  and  inllru6live  ; 
his  manners  affable,  pleafing,  and  endearing. 

ROBERVALLI  AN  lines,  a  name  given  to  certain 
lines  ufed  for  the  transformation  of  figures,  fo  called 
from  Roberval  the  inventor  of  them. 

Ihefe  lines  are  the  boundaries  of  lines  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended  in  length,  yet  equal  to  other  fpaces  which  are 
terminated  on  ali  tides. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  abbot  Gallois,  that  the  method 
of  transforming  figures  which  is  explained  at  the  end  of 
Roberval’s  treatife  of  Indivifibles,  was  the  fame  with 
that  afterwards  publifhed  by  .lames  Gregory,  in  his 
Geometria  Univerfalis,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Barrow  in  his 
LeBioties  Geometric# ;  and  that  it  appears  from  Torri¬ 
celli’s  letter,  that  Roberval  was  the  inventor  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  transforming  figures,  by  means  of  certain  lines, 
called  by  Torricelli,  for  that  reafon,  Roberval/ian  Hues, 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  J.  Gregory  probably  flrft 
learned  this  method  at  Padua  in  the  year  1668  ;  for  the 
method  was  known  in  Italy  in  1646,  although  the  book 
was  not  publifhed  till  1692. 

David  Gregory  endeavoured  to  refute  this  account, 
in  vindication  of  his  uncle  James,  whofe  anfwer  appear¬ 
ed  iir  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1694,  and  the  abbot  rejoined 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1703  ;  fo 
that  it  remains  in  a  Rate  of  uncertainty  to  which  of  the 
two  we  are  to  aferibe  the  invention. 

ROBIGUS  AND  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and  god- 
deft,  who  joined  in  the  prefervation  of  corn  from  blight . 
Their  feflival  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  April. 

ROBIN  Hood.  See  Hood. 

ROBIN-RedbreaJl.  See  Motacilla,  ORNITHOLOGY 
Index . 

ROBINIA,  False  Acacia  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diadelphia  claft  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papi/iojiace#,  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index .  There  are  nine  fpecies  included  under  this 
genus,  and  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  caragnana  and 
ferox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjugated, 
and  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  follicles,  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  flock.  The 
flowers  are  leguminous,  and  are  cluflered  on  a  filament. 
Every  flower  confifts  of  a  fmall  bell  fhaped  petal,  cut 
into  four  fegments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  ra¬ 
ther  the  widefl.  "1  he  keel  is  fmall,  open,  and  rounde  d. 
The  wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raifed.  Within 
are  10  {lamina  united  at  the  bafe,  curved  towards  the 
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top,  and  rounded  at  the  iummit.  In  the  midff  of  A 
fheatli,  formed  bv  the  filaments  of  the  flamina,  the  pi. 
ftil  is  perceivable,  confifling  of  an  oval  germen,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  kind  of  button.  I  his  gernicn  becomes  af¬ 
terwards  an  oblong  flattifh  curved  pod,  containing  tour 
or  five  feeds,  of  a  iize  and  ihape  irregular  and  unequal ; 
yet  in  both  refpecls  fomewhat  refembling  a  lentil. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  fevere  climates  of 
Northern  Alia,  in  a  fandy  foil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jenifei,  &c.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  beeaufe 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots  ; 
and  it  is  fo  hardy,  that  the  feverefl  winters  do  not  af- 
fe<R  it.  Ginelin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To- 
bolfk,  buried  under  15  feet  of  (how  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  fuffered  the  lead  damage.  Its  culture  confitls  in 
being  planted  or  1b wed  in  a  lightifh  fandy  foil,  which 
mufl  on  no  account  have  been  lately  manured.  It 
thrives  bell  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
Spring  ;  but  prefently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marfhy  fpot, 
where  the  water  Magnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
foil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  foil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  flirub  :  the  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  green. 
The  Tungufian  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  it  being  almoft  the  only  fort  of  pulfb  they  eat. 
M.  Stra  Mem  berg,  author  of  a  well-etfeemed  description 
of  Siberia,  affures  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pleafant 
food,  and  very  nourilhing.  Thefe  peafe  are  fir  ft  infufed 
in  boiling  water,  to  take  off  a  certain  acrid  tafle,  and 
are  afterwards  dreffed  like  common  peafe  or  Windfor 
beans;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  pretty  good  cakes 
are  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender  fhoots  of  this 
tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  feveral  forts  of  cattle. 
The  roots,  being  fweet  and  fuceulent,  are  very  well 
adapted  to  fattening  hogs  ;  and  the  fruit  is  greedily  eat¬ 
en  by  all  forts  of  poultry.  After  feveral  experiments 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  methods  ufed  with  anil  and  in¬ 
digo,  a  fine  blue  colour  was  procured  from  its  leaves. 
The  final  ler  kind  of  this  tree  lee  ms  flill  better  adapted 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  linking  elegance  of  its 
foliage,  joined  to  the  pleafing  yellow  colour  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  fhould,  one  would  imagine,* bring  it  into 
requeft  for  forming  11  ofegays,  or  for  fpeedily  making-  an 
elegant  hedge. 

Befides  the  qualities  above  recited,  it  poffeffes  the  un¬ 
common  advantage  of  growing  exceedingly  quick,  and 
of  being  eaiily  tranfplanted.  There  are  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Ice¬ 
land.  Linnajus  allures  us,  that  after  the  Finns  fol.  qui¬ 
nts,  erroneoufly  called  the  cedar  tree  of  Siberia,  this 
tree,  of  ali  that  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is  moft  wor- 
thy  of  cultivation. 

The  robinia  ferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  ftirub,  and, 
on  account  of  its  robuft  ftrong  prickles,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant,  with 
much  propriety.  It  refills  the  fevereft  cold  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  St  Peterfburgh,  and  perfefls  its  feed  in  the  im¬ 
perial  garden  there.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet ;  does  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  the  root 
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Robm-a,  nor  ramble  f©  much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  kept  within 

iiobins.  bounds.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  general  colour 
’f  of  the  plant  a  light  pleating  green.  A  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Flora  RoJJica  by  Dr  Pallas,  who  found  it 
in  the  fouthern  diftri&s,  and  lent  the  feeds  to  St  Peterf- 
burgh,  where  it  has  profpered  in  a  fituation  where  few 
plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS,  Benjamin,  a  moft:  ingenious  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakers  of  low  condition,  and  confequently  were  un¬ 
able  to  have  him  much  inftru&ed  in  human  learning. 
But  his  own  propen fity  to  fcience  having  procured  him 
a  recommendation  to  Dr  Pemberton  at  London,  by  his 
aftiftance,  while  he  attained  the  fublimer  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematical  knowledge,  he  commenced  teacher  of  the 
mathematics.  But  the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  which  re¬ 
quired  confinement,  not  1'uiting  his  active  difpofition,  he 
gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged  in  bufinefs  that  re¬ 
quired  more  exercife.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious 
experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  peifuafion  that  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  air  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  fwift 
projectiles  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hence  alfo  he 
was  led  to  confider  the  mechanic  arts  that  depend  on 
mathematical  principles;  as  the  conftruCtion  of  mills, 
the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens,  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  of  har¬ 
bours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification  much  engaged 
his  attention  ;  and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfect¬ 
ing  himfelf  by  viewing  the  principal  ftrong  places  of 
Flanders,  in  bine  tours  he  made  abroad  with  perfons  of 
difiinCtion. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he 
found  the  learned  amufed  with  Dr  Berkeley’s  work, 
in  titled  The  Analvft,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there¬ 
fore  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair  by  giving  a  diftinCt 
account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  doCtrines,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objeClions  that  had  been  made 
without  naming  them.  Accordingly,  he  publiflied,  in 
1735,  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Certain¬ 
ty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Method  of  Fluxions:  and 
fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  defending 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  ad¬ 
ditional  difeourfes.  In  1  73  8,  he  defended  the  fame  great 
philofoplier  againft  an  objeClion  contained  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Matho,Jive  Cofmotheo - 
via  puerilis ;  and  the  following  year  printed  Remarks  on 
M.  Euler’s  Treatife  of  Motion,  on  Dr  Smith’s  Syftem 
of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin’s  Difcourfe  of  diftinCt  and 
indiftinCt  Vifion  annexed  to  Dr  Smith’s  work.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Mr  Robins  did  not  folely  confine  himfelf  to 
mathematical  fubjeCts :  for  in  1739  he  publifhed  three 
pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  without  his  name;  when 
two  of  them,  relating  to  the  convention  and  negocia- 
tions  with  Spain,  were  fo  univerfally  efteemed,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  his  being  employed  in  a  very  honourable  poft  ; 
for  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
paft  conduCI  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  lie  was  chofcn 
their  fecretary. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robins  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife,  inti- 
tied  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  containing  the  rcfult 
of  many  experiments ;  when  a  Difcourfe  being  publifh- 
ed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCHons,  in  order  to  inva¬ 
lidate  fome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an 
afcpquot  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfa&ions, 
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to  take  notice  of  thofe  experiments ;  in  confequence  of  Robin?, 
which,  feveral  of  his  Diffcrtations  on  the  Refiftance  of  R°binfon^ 
the  Air  were  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  before  "  v  " 
the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  prefented  by  that 
honourable  body  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  1748,  appeared  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter’s  name  is  in  the  title, 
has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Mr  Robins. 

Mr  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Centurion,  had 
brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from  Macao  for  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  propofed  to  print  the  work  by  fubfeription. 

It  was,  however,  it  is  faid,  thought  proper,  that  an  able 
judge  ftiould  review  and  correct  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was 
appointed  ;  when,  upon  examination,  it  was  refolved  that 
the  whole  lhould  be  written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that 
what  Mr  Walter  had  done  ftiould  only  ferve  as  mate¬ 
rials.  Hence  the  intrqduClion  entire,  and  many  differ- 
tations  in  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  faid,  were  compo- 
fed  by  him,  without  receiving  the  leaft  aftiftance  from 
Mr  Walter’s  manufeript,  which  chiefly  related  to  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents,  courfcs,  bearings, 
diftances,  the  qualities  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
anchored,  and  fuch  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a 
failor’s  account.  No  production  of  this  kind  ever  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception;  four  large  impreffions 
were  fold  within  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  it  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  moft  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  fifth 
edition,  printed  at  London  in  1749,  was  revifed  and 
corre&ed  by  Mr  Robins  himfelf.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  the  ift  volume  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  that  Mr  Robins  was 
only  confulted  with  refpeft  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
drawings,  and  that  he  had  left  England  before  the  book 
was  printed.  Whether  this  be  the  fad,  as  it  is  afferted 
to  be  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Walter,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  was  foon  after  defired  to  compofe  an  apo- 
logy  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Preftonpans  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  conduCl  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Cope;  and  this  preface  was  efteemed 
a  maflerpiece  in  its  kind.  He  afterwards,  through  the 
intereft  of  Lord  Anfon,  contributed  to  the  improvements 
made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich.  Having 
thus  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  he  was  offered  the  choice 
of  two  confiderable  employments;  either  to  go  to  Paris 
as  one  of  the  commiffaries  for  adjufting  the  limits  of 
Acadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  Eaft  India 
Co*~  -ny.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in  the  Eaft.. 

Ind.  1750;  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  hi£ 
conliiAition,  he  died  there  the  year  following. 

ROBINSON,  the  most  rev.  Sir  Richard, ‘arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh  and  Lord  Rokebv,  was  immediately 
defeended  from  the  Robinfons  of  Rokebv  in  the  north 
riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was~t>orn  in  1709. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,’ from  whence 
he  was  ele&ed  to  Chrift- Church,  Oxford, ..in  1726. 

After  continuing  his  ftudies  there  the  ufual  time,  Doc¬ 
tor  Blackburne,  archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  collated  him  firft  to  the  re&ory  of  Elton, 
in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  next  to  the  pre- 
beniof  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York*  In  1751* 
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Robinfon.  he  attended  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
-’“"'V""—  land,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  firfi  chaplain,  and  the 
fame  year  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Killala.  A 
family  conne&ion  with  the  earl  of  Holderneffe,  who 
was  fecretary  of  date  that  year,  with  the  earl  of  Sand- 
.wich  and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
faireft  profpe£ts  of  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  in  the 
Iridi  church.  Accordingly  in  1759  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  united  fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to 
Kildare.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  ap]X)inted 
to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  17 65,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord-almoner,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  When  Lord 
Harcourt  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1777,  the 
king  was  pleafed  by  privy-feal  at  St  James’s,  February 
6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 
to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh,  with  remain¬ 
der  to  Matthew  Robinfon  of  Wed  Layton,  Efq.*,  and  in 
1783  he  was  appointed  prelate  to  the  mod  illudrious  or¬ 
der  of  St  Patrick.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1787,  he  was  nomina¬ 
ted  one  of  the  lords-juftices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinfon,  his  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate 
fucceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  furvivor  in 
the  direcl  male  line  of  the  Rubin  funs  of  Rokeby,  being 
the  8th  in  defeent  from  William  of  Kendal.  His  grace 
died  at  Glifton  nearBridolin  the  end  of  O&ober  1794. 

No  primate  ever  fat  in  the  fee  of  Armagh  who  watch¬ 
ed  more  carefully  over  the  intered  of  the  church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  the  ftatute-book  evinces.  The  a<R  of  the  nth 
and  1  2th  of  his  prefent  majefty,  which  fecures  to  bifhops 
and  ecclefiadical  perfons  repayment  by  their  fucceffbrs  of 
expenditures  in  purchafing  glebes  and  houfes,  or  building 
new  houfes,  originated  from  this  excellent  man,  and  mud 
ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy.  The  other  a£ts  for 
repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  dues,  were  among  the  many  happy  exertions 
of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  prima¬ 
cy,  that  he  difplaye  d  a  princely  munificence.  A  very 
elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns  that 
town  ;  it  is  light  and  pleating,  without  the  addition  of 
wings  or  leffer  parts  ;  which  too  frequently  wanting  a 
fufficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  the  edifice,  are  un¬ 
connected  with  it  in  effe<R,  and  divide  the  attention, 
Juarge  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed  behind 
a  plantation  at  a  fmall  didance.  Around  the  palace  is  a 
large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over  the  hills, 
fkirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace, 
which  commands  a  mod  beautiful  view  of  cultivated  hill 
and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is  much  improved 
by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new  church  at  a  dif¬ 
iance  j  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  exceedingly  or¬ 
namental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  ere£ed  under  the  primate’s  direc¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  large  and  handfome  edifice,  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderahle  extent,  and  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  the  purpofe  j  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  feen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  mafier,  a  fehool-room  56  feet  by  28,  a 
large  dining  room  and  ipacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  neceflary,  and  a  fpaeious  play-ground  wall¬ 
ed  in  5  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  front  :  and  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  refidence  of  the  mafler  (the 
ihiary  is  400k  a-year),  the  fchool  floariihes,  and  rauft 


prove  one  of  the  greatefi  advantages  to  the  country. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate’s  ex  pence.' 
The  church  is  erected  of  white  Rone,  and  having  a  taM 
fpire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  objcdl,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.  The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  confiderable  reparations 
to  the  cathedral  \  he  was  alfo  the  means  of  eroding  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelf ;  he 
likewife  confiru&ed  a  public  library  at  his  own  cofi* 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  eolle&ion  of  books  j 
the  room  is  45  feet  by  25,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  town  he  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  market-houfe  and  (Rambles,  and  was  the 
dired  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of 
almoR  new-building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
nefi  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
Rone  and  flate.  Thefe  are  noble  and  fpirited  works* 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  lefs  than  30,0001. 
Had  this  fum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
eRate,  even  then  they  would  be  deferving  great  praife  j 
but  it  is  not  for  his  poRerity  but  the  public  good  that 
his  grace  was  fo  munificent.  A  medal  was  Rruck  by 
the  ingenious  William  MofTop  of  Dublin,  which  has  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  the  primate,  in  fori  bed  “  Richard 
Robinfon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.” 
And  on  the  reverfc,  the  fouth  front  of  the  obfervatory 
at  Armagh,  ere&ed  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirable 
motto,  u  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.” 
MDCCLXXXIX. 

Robinson,  Robert ,  a  diffienting  minifier  of  confi- 
derable  note,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  October  1 735  at 
Swaffliam  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
young  ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-Hall,  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  diffa- 
tisfied  with  his  daughter’s  marriage,  deprived  him  of 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  half-a- 
guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  fubfiantial 
farmer,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  their  lofs.  He  took 
Mr  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev, 
Jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  minifiry  of  the  church  of  England  ;  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  the  lord  chancellor 
Thurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  15  or  16,  he  im¬ 
bibed  the  notions  of  George  Whitfield  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  was  difearded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  expo  fed 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  firfi  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  minifiry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20  *,  preach* 
ing  his  firfi  fermon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Milden-hall.  He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  Whitfield’s  preachers,  and  during  that  period  ho 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  feparatc  from  the  Mcthodiffs ;  after  which  he  fettled 
fit  Norwich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodifiie  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen¬ 
dent,  In  the  year  1759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
confuting  of  no  more  than  34  people,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  only  raiffi  3I.  6-s  a  quarter  for  his  fiibfifience. 

In  June  1761  he  fettled  as  their  pnffor,  and  was  ordain¬ 
ed  in. the  ufual  manner  ;  at  which  time  we  are  told  hc; 
exercifed  the  office  of  a  barber*  In  1774*  his  congrega¬ 
tion  had  fo  much  inoic&fcd  as  to  ccnfifi  of  1000° luuls 
including  children  and  fervants. 

In  Cambridge  Mr  Robiwfon’s  talents  foon  atfcrafkd. 
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Robinfon.  notice,  and  he  quickly  fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  le&ure, 
u-~v  •"  which  was  well  attended.  His  preaching  was  altoge¬ 
ther  without  notes  3  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  :  not  by  trufting  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  him  (elf  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
paflion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  firft 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  3  but  by 
thoroughly  ftudying  and  making  himfelf  perfe&ly  mailer 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  exprdTion  which 
is  never  at  a  lofi>  for  fuitable  and  proper  words.  In 
fhort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  undemanding,  and  to  affedl  and  re  form  the  heart. 
He  had  fucli  a  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fuch  an  eafy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  difeourfe,  and  fuch  a  fa¬ 
miliar  way  of  reafoning,  as  difeovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tendered  concern  for  the  meaneft  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  3  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  and  juft- 
nefs,  that  the  mod  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  eminent  for  cha- 
raflcr  and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  conftant 
hearers. 

The  circumdances  which  lod  him  his  uncle’s  patro¬ 
nage  paved  the  way  for  the  future  events  of  his  life. 
The  incident  which  made  him  difeard  the  common  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjeCl  of  baptifm,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  anddiows  what  apparently  (light  cau- 
fes  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  ufefulnefs  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  baptifm  of  a  child  3  the 
minifier  who  was  to  perform  the  fervice  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expectation  of  his  appearance,  fome 
one  fuggeded,  that  fuppofing  the  child  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could  affeCl  his  happi- 
nefs.  Though  the  converfation  was  not  purfued,  the 
hint  druck  Mr  Robinfon’s  mind  3  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  Tedament  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  view,  to  examine  what  it  faid  concerning  the  hap- 
tifm  of  infants.  He  accordingly  began  with  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Matthew  3  and,  in  fucceffion,  perufed  the  hiftori- 
cal  and  epidolary  books  3  in  expectation  that  he  (hould 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  facred  volume  3  namely, 
pafiages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  But  ob- 
ierving,  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  he  thought 
it  is  duty  to  relinquifh  the  practice,  as  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith  3  which  appeared  to  him 
to  fpeak  onlv  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  fentiments  was  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  wordly  views  ;  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life  from  pure  affection,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  for  near  i  2  years  after  his  Settlement  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  3  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wifi*  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpected  fupplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceffities,  and 
confirmed  his  truft  in  Providence  :  yet  the  fituation  of 
his  family  mult,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  a ffe di¬ 
ed  bis  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  pofiefted^  great 
tendernefs  and  fenfibilitv,  and  to  have  regarded  with  pe¬ 
culiar  endearment  his  domeftic  connections. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumftance  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  fphere  of  Mr  Robinfon’s  miniftry  was 
the  fame  in  which  his  great  grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All- Saints,  had,  with  others, 
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diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin-  RobirtToa 
ning  of  the  17th  century.  The  reputation  of  the  Diffen-  II 
ters  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood  had  for  almoft  ,  oc  e  or  *, 
a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin¬ 
fon  fettled  with  the  baptift  church  at  Stone-Yard.  His 
abilities  and  affiduity,  however,  raifed  their  reputation. 

The  place  in  which  his  people  affembled,  which  was  at 
firft  a  barn,  afterwards  a  liable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
meeting-houfe,  but  Hill  a  damp,  dark,  and  ruinous  place, 
foon  became  too  fmall  for  the  audience  3  and  feveral  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  purchafed 
the  fite,  and  ereCled  at  their  own  expence  a  new  houfe 
in  the  year  1764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge  3  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  fet  up  feveral  leCtures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
leClures  were  either  annual  or  occafional,  or  Rated  on 
fixed  days.  The  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening  3  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  3 
*nd  now  and  then  in  the  fummer  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  came  from  a  diltance. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  179O,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  Ruflel,  Efq.  of  Showell  Green  near  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  diforder  for 
fome  time  before  3  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his 
death  he  preached  a  charity  fermon.  On  Monday  he  was 
feized  with  a  fit  3  on  Tuefday  he  recovered  and  went  to 
bed  tolerably  well,  but  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

The  abilities  of  Mr  Robinfon  were  very  confiderable, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  works  3  and  he  pofleffed 
the  quality  of  exprefiing  his  thoughts  in  an  eafy  and 
a  forcible  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
unfteady  temper,  and  in  our  opinion,  acquires  but  little 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  religious  creed  (for  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he 
died  a  Soeinian),  or  from  the  foolifh  and  undeferved  a- 
crimony  with  which  he  treated  the  church  of  England. 

His  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Nonconfor¬ 
mity,  for  the  InftruCtion  of  Catechumens,  is  a  piece  of 
the  mod  unjuft  and  illiberal  abufe  that  we  have  ever 
feen,  and  would  have'difgraced  the  mod  high-flying  Pu¬ 
ritan  of  the  laft  century. 

Mr  Robinfon’s  largeft  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Baptifm 
and  of  the  Baptifts,  was  published  fince  his  death,  and 
is  written  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  with  the  fame  confidence 
as  his  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of  theology  in  the  . 
church  which  he  oppofed,  i-  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fa£l  againft  infant  bap¬ 
tifm  which  was  not  anfwered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  ico 
years  ago,  of  whofe  arguments  Mr  Robinfon  however 
takes  no  notice. 

ROBORANTS,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines  which 
ftrengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  con- 
fiitution. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente.  .  It 
was  constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  midft 
of  mar  She  s  exprefsly  drained  for  that  purpofe  3  and  time 
evinced  the  utility  of  the  project,  for  as  a  port  it  foon 
became  as  neceffary  and  important  to  the  crown  of 
France  as  Breft  or  Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the 
marine,  and  has  large  magazines  of  naval  ftores.  There 
is  alfo  one  of  the  fined  halls  of  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  3 

there 
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Rochefort,  there  are  alfo  forges  for  anchors,  and  work-houfes  for 
llochefoii-  (hip-carpenters,  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
cault-  relates  to  the  fitting  out  of  {hips  that  come  within  the 
r"'  T  compafs  of  their  province.  They  likewife  call  great 
guns  here  ;  and  have  artifls,  whofe  employment  is 
fculpture  and  painting.  There  are  alfo  flocks  for  build¬ 
ing  men  of  war,  rope-walks,  magazines  of  provifions 
and  powder,  a  manufactory  of  fail-cloth,  an  hofpital  for 
failors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  (hips.  Add  to 
thefe,  the  houfes  of  the  intendant,  the  fquare  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  fuperb  ftru&ure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  bufinefs  and  exercifes  belonging  to  feamen  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Befides  the  ufual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  about  600  galley 
{laves,  occupied  in  the  moil  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  fervice.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  conftru&ed  it  ; 
but  its  fituation  is  at  fo  confiderable  a  di fiance  from  the 
fea,  as  to  render  it  fufficiently  fecure  from  any  attack, 
and  they  have  therefore  clofed  up  the  battlements,  and 
neglected  the  fortifications.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  ftreets  are  all  very 
broad  and  ftraight,  extending  through  the  whole  place 
from  fide  to  fide  5  but  the  buildings  do  not  correfpond 
with  them  in  this  refpeft,  as  they  are  mofily  low  and 
irregular.  W.  Long.  o.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Francis  Earl  of,  de- 
feended  of  an  illufirious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that 
of  the  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  King  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  His  character  at  court  was  ad¬ 
mired  as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  fincere.  In 
J494  he  fiood  godfather  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpe£l  to 
that  fpiritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain 
in  ordinary,  and  ere£led,  in  1515,  the  barony  of  Rou- 
chefoucault  into  an  earldom  ;  and,  in  his  writ  of  erec¬ 
tion,  obferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great, 
honourable,  highly  ufeful,  and  commendable  ftrvices 
which  the  faid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predeceffors,  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl  of 
Rochefoucault  died  in  1517,  leaving  behind  him  an 
illufirious  memory,  and  a  character  univerfally  refpefl- 
ed.  Since  his  time  all  the  eldeft  fons  of  that  family 
have  taken  the  name  of  Francis. 

Rochefoucault,  Francis  duke  de  la ,  prince  of 
Marfillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  1603. — Ke 
was  the  fon  of  Francis,  the  firft  duke  of  Rochefoucault, 
and  was  diftinguiflied  equally  by  his  courage  and  his 
wit.  Thefe  fhining  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  the 
nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of  decorating 
themfelves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars  and  of  A- 
polio.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works  }  the  one  a  book 
of  Maxims,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  fays  has  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  tafie  of  the 
French  nation  *,  and  the  other,  Memoirs  of  the  Regency 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Aufiria.  It  was  partly  at  the  in- 
iligation  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Longucville,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  that  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he 
fignalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of  St  An¬ 


toine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this  lady,  he 
wrote  underneath  it  thefe  two  lines  from  the  tragedy  of 
Alcyon6e  : 


Roche  ftc- 
cault, 
Rochelle, 


“  Four  m  enter  fon  caur ,  'pour  pi  air  e  a  fes  beaux  yeux, 
u  J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois,je  Faurois  fait  aux  dieuxF 


Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  Englifh  : 

“  To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes, 

44  I’ve  war’d  with  kings,  and  would  have  brav’d  the  Ik  lev’ 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
Longueville,  he  parodied  the  above  verfes  thus  : 

44  Pour  ce  cceur  iticonfant ,  qu'enfn  je  connois  mieux , 

44  Je  fais  la  guerre  aux  rois,fen  ai perdu  les  yeux 

After  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafures  of  friendfhip  and 
literature.  His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine,  Boi- 
leau,  Savigne,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  converfa- 
tion  charms  which  they  fought  for  in  vain  elfcwhere. 
He  was  not,  however,  with  all  his  elegance  and  genius, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  neceflity  of  ma¬ 
king  a  public  fpeech  on  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  admittance.  This  noble¬ 
man,  with  all  the  courage  he  had  difplayed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  critical  occafions,  and  with  his  fuperiority  of  birth 
and  underflanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himfelf  capable  of  facing  an  audience,  to  ut¬ 
ter  only  four  lines  in  public,  without  being  out  of 
countenance.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680,  aged  68, 
leaving  behind  him  a  ehara£ler  which  has  been  varioufly 
drawn  by  thofe  who  during  his  life  were  proud  of  his 
friendfhip.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  witli  human 
nature  is  certain  ;  and  his  merit  in  that  refpe£l  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  who  was  himfelf  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difguifes  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  with  a  very  commodi¬ 
ous  and  fate  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit 
velfels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated 
for  trade.  44  It  may  be  divided  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  into 
three  parts  ;  the  bafon,  which  is  the  innermufi  of  thefe, 
is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called 
the  Tour  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Chaine. 
They  are  now  in  a  Hate  of  decay,  but  were  anciently 
defigned  to  protedl  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
thefe  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largcfl 
fiii ps  ufually  anchor,  prote£led  from  the  fouth-weft  winds 
by  the  ifiands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix.”  The  cele¬ 
brated  mound  erected  by  Riehlieu  extends  from  fide  to 
fide  acrofs  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  Englifh  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  fca  retires  is  fiill  vifible.  “  I 
walked  out  upon  it  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 
Its  breadth  is  at  this  time  more  than  150  feet,  and  it 
widens  continually  towards  the  bafe.  No  effort  of  art 
or  power  can  pofliblv  imprefs  the  inind  with  fo  vaft  and 
fublime  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Riehlieu,  as  does  this 
bulwark  againfi  the  fea.  While  I  flood  upon  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on 
either  fide,  and  contemplated  its  extent  and  flrength,  I 
was  almefi  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  ailonifhing  work  to 
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'Kochelle,  be  fuperior  to  human  power,  and  the  produ&ion  rather 

‘Hochefter.  Qf  a  than  of  a  mortal.  A  fra  all  opening  of  about 

200  feet  was  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  the  architect  who 
confirufted  it,  to  give  entrance  to  vcffels,  and  fliut  up 
by  chains  fixed  acrofs  it.  A  tower  was  likewife  erod¬ 
ed  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
feen.  Neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindfey,  who  were  fucceffively  fent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  befieged  by  Charles  the  Firft,  dared  to 
attack  this  formidable  barrier  :  they  retired,  and  left 
Rochelle  to  its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thoufand 
years,  aided  by  ftorms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  fea,  will 
make  little  or  no  impreflion  on  this  mound,  which  is 
defigned  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  cardinal, 
its  author.” 

Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
febool  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint. 
It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  colle6lion  of  houfes  on  the  fhore,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fifhermen,  when  William  IX.  lall  count  of 
Poiftou,  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  1 139.  From 
this  prince  it  defeended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England  ;  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  Hill  preferved  in  the 
r eg HU-rs  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1540,  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  afylum  of  the  Protelfants  ;  and  the  maffaere 
at  Paris  was  foon  followed  by  the  liege  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  :n  November  1572,  and  was  raifed  in 
June  1573  *,  but  in  1628,  after  a  moll  obllinate  re- 
li (lance,  and  a  fiege  of  13  months,  it  furrendered  to 
the  mercy  of  Louis  XII J.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
firlt  liege,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  amount¬ 
ed  to  72,000  j  in  the  fecond  they  diminilhed  to  28,000  ; 
and  they  were,  when  Mr  Wraxal  was  there,  between 
17  and  1 8,000,  of  which  fcarce  2000  were  Huguenots. 
'Hie  houfes  of  this  city  arc  fine,  and  fupported  with 
piazzas,  under  which  perfons  may  walk  in  all  weathers* 
and  the  llreets  in  general  are  as  llraight  as  a  line. 
There  are  feveral  handfome  churches,  and  other  flruc- 
tures,  befides  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  fquare  of  Dau- 
phiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  through  feveral 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  fortifications, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  bul¬ 
warks  and  llrong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Be¬ 
fore  Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans 
to  Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and,  befide  that  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  EaH  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
Carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  fait, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  and  ferge.  It  is  feated  on  the  ocean, 
in  W.  Long.  1.4.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  Medway,  feven  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Maidltone,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  Rations,  from  the  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parilli  churches  built  with 
Rone  and  flints,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  Rru6!ure.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee  by  King  Ethelbert,  anno  6 04,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  Tacked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia  ;  in  839  and  885,  befieged  by  the 
Danes,  but  refeued  by  King  Alfred.  About  100  years 
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after,  it  was  befieged  by  King  Ethelred,  and  forced  to  Rochefte?. 
pay  look  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Danes.  Anno  1088  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by 
William  Rufus.  In  Kmg  John’s  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  Barons,  after  three  months  fiege  ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1256,  its  callle,  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  was  ilormed  and  taken  by  feveral 
of  the  Barons,  under  the  French  king’s  fon.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  befieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
fpoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  marched  off. 

This  city  has  alfo  been  feveral  times  dellroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1130,  on  June  3.  in  1137,  and  in  1177  j  after 
which  it  is  laid  to  have  continued  defolate  till  1 225, 
when  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mints  in  Rochef- 
ter,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bifiiop.  In  1281, 
its  old  wooden  bridge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
fudden  thaw  after  a  troll  which  had  made  the  Medway 
paffable  011  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  but  pulled  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  invafion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  reliored, 
but  fo  often  fubjeft  to  expenfive  repairs,  by  reafi  n  of 
the  rapid  courfe  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  it  was  refolved  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  Hone  ; 
and  the  fame  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edward  III.’s  generals,  out  of  the  lpoils  they 
had  taken  in  France.  It  has  21  arches.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  12 
common-council  men,  a  town-clerk,  three  ferjeants  at 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.  To  its  cathedral  belong  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  Gundulph’s  tower  Hands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  biff op,  as  a  place  of  leiuri- 
ty  for  the  treafures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
fee.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tower,  and  others  for  an  ecclefiafiical  priion  j  but 
whatever  might  be  its  deflination,  its  machicolations,  its 
loop-hole  windows,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  walls,  fhow 
that  Hrength  and  defence  were  confidered  as  neceffary. 

This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  fome  part  has  lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  fquare  :  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  Hories  of  unequal  height,  and  had  a 
communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  Heps  of  which  are  Hill 
vifible.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erefted  after  the 
cathedral  was  built.  For  the  maintenance  of  its  bridge, 
certain  lands  are  tied  down  by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  fent  members  from  the  firH.  The  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  year  1687,  for  the  courts,  affixes,  and  fef- 
fions,  and  the  charity-fehool,  are  two  of  the  beH  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  here. — A  mathematical  fchool  was  founded 
here,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  lodging  fix  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and  allowing  them  4d.  in  the  morning 
when  they  depart,  except  perfons  contagioufly  difeafed, 
rogues,  and  pro<51ors.  In  the  fummer  here  are  always 
fix  or  eight  lodgers,  w  ho  are  admitted  by  tickets  from 
the  mayor.  The  Roman  Watling-fireet  runs  through 
this  town  from  Sbooters-Hill  to  Dover.  The  mayor 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty-court  once 
a*year  for  regulating  the  oyfier-fiihery  in  the  creeks  and 
branches  of  the  Medway  that  are  within  their  jurifdic- 

tion, 
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Rocliefler  tion,  and  for  profecuting  the  cable-hangers,  as  they  are 
|i  called,  who  dredge  and  fifti  for  oyfters  without  being 
Itocket.  having  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefliip  to  a 

fiftierman  who  is  free  of  the  fifhery.  Every  licenfed 
dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a-year  to  the  fupport  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fiftiery  is  now  in  a  flouriihing  way.  Part  of  the 
caftle  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  ufed  as  a  magazine,  where 
a  party  of  foldicrs  do  conllant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re¬ 
paired  in  1744,  and  pallifadoed  with  new  iron  rails.  Ro- 
chefler  contains  about  700  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
It  confiits  of  only  one  principal  ftreet,  which  is  wide, 
and  paved  with  flints.  The  houfes  are  generally  well 
built  with  brick,  and  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  inn¬ 
keepers.  It  has  alfo  four  narrow  Greets  \  but  no  fort 
of  manufa&ory  is  carried  on  here.  Stroud  is  at  the 
weft  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at  the  eaft.  It  is 
27  miles  north-weft  by  weft  of  Canterbury,  and  30 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft  of  London.  Long.  o.  36.  E.  Lat.  51. 
23.  N. 

Rochester,  Earl  of.  Sec  Wjlmot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mafs  of  (tone.  See  Geology. 
Rock,  a  fpecies  of  Vulture.  See  Ornithology 
Index . 

ROCK  Bctfons  are  cavities  or  artificial  bafons  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes,  from  fix  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut 
in  the  furface  of  the  rocks  for  the  purpofe,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  of  coliefling  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it  de¬ 
fended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  ufe  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  preferibed  in  thedruidical  religion  ;  thefe, 
efpecially  the  dew,  being  deemed  the  pureft  of  all 
fluids.  There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  bafons,  one  with 
lips  or  communications  between  the  different  bafons, 
the  other  fimple  cavities.  The  lips  as  low  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bafons,  which  are  horizontal,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  fomewhat  lower,  fo  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  gradual  defeent  through  a  fucceffion  of 
bafons  either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  veffel  fet  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  bafons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  refervoirs  to  preferve  the  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  veffel,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  ufed  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  wafti  his  hands, 
previous  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  elfe  to 
mix  with  their  miftetoc. 

Some  of  thefe  bafons  are  fo  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body  ;  one  of  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  King  Arthur’s  Bed,  in  the  parifh 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  alfo  others,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  country  people  Arthur’s  troughs,  in  which 
they  fay  he  ufed  to  feed  his  dogs. 

ROCK-Crystal ,  in  Natural  HiJIonj,  otherwife  called 
fprig-crystal ,  a^name  given  to  quartz  or  filiceous  ftones, 
when  pure  and  regularly  cryftallized.  See  MINERA¬ 
LOGY  Index. 

Rock  Salt.  ‘See  Salt,  Geology. 

Rock  Oil.  See  Petroleum,  Mineralogy  Index. 
Rock  Fi/h.  See  Gobi  us,  Ichthyology  Index. 
ROCKET,  an  artificial  fire-work,  con  fi  fling  of  a 
cylindrical  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition  of 
certain  combuftible  ingredients*,  which,  being  tied  to  a 
flick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  burfts.  See  Pyro- 
Techny. 

Theory  of  the  Flight  of  Shy -ROCKETS.  Mariotte 
takes  the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impulfe  or 
xefiflance  of  the  air  againft  the  flame.  Dr  Defaguliers 
accounts  for  it  otherwife. 


Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak, 
and  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  the  conical  bore  5  the  confe- 
quence  will  be,  cither  that  the  rocket  would  burft  in  the  , 
weakeft  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  ftrong, 
and  able  to  fuftain  the  impulfe  of  the  flame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  a&ion  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  fufficient  to  lift  40  pounds.  As  thefe 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  dire£lions  contrary,  they  will 
deftroy  each  other’s  a£fion. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak  *,  by 
this  means  the  a6tion  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
ailing  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  flick  it 
is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  compofition 
of  the  rocket  be  very  wfcak,  fo  as  not  to  give  an  impulfe 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and  flick,  it  does 
not  rife  at  all  *,  or  if  the  compofition  be  flow,  fo  that  a 
(mail  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  firfl,  the  rocket  will  not 
rife. 

Tlie  flick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular  \  for  if  the 
rocket  fhould  begin  to  flumble,  moving  round  a  point  in 
the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  flick,  there  would  be  fo  much  fri&ion  againft 
the  air  by  the  flick  between  the  centre  and  the  point, 
and  the  point  would  beat  againft  the  air  with  fo  much 
velocity,  that  the  fri&ion  of  the  medium  would  reftore 
it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  thd  compofition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulfe 
upwards  has  ceafed,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
brought  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  flick  ;  by 
which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  flick  is  de- 
creafed,  and  that  of  the  point  of  the  rocket  increafcd  $ 
fo  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down,  with  the  rocket- 
end  fore  mod. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  burns,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  fhifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  flill 
the  fafter  and  the  lower  as  the  flick  is  the  lighter,  fo 
that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt 
out  \  but  when  the  flick  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  lefs  proportion  to  that  of 
the  flick,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  get  fo 
low  but  that  the  rocket  will  rife  llraight,  though  not  fo 
faft. 

Rocket.  See  Brassica,  Botany  Index. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northamptonfliire,  in 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  Hands  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market  on  Thurf- 
day,  and  a  fair  on  Sept.  8.  for  five- days.  Its  forefl  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  and  richeft  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  caflle  \  it  ex¬ 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  almoft  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron- works,  great  quantities  of  flags,  i.  e.  the  refufe  of 
the  iron-ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
extended,  according  to  a  furvey  in  1641,  near  14  miles 
in  length,  from  the  weft  end  of  Middleton-Woods  to 
the  town  of  Mansford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Brigftock  to  the  Welland  *,  but  is  now  difmembered  into 
parcels,  by  the  interpofition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  many  waggon-loads  are  font  every  year 
to  Peterborough.  There  is  a  fpacious  plain  in  it  called 
Rockinghamfhire,  which  is  a  common  to  the  four  towns 
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Rocking*,  of  Cottingham,  Rockingham,  Corby,  and  Gretton. 

King  William  Rufus  called  a  council  here  of  the  great 
'Rodney  men  kingdom.  W.  Long,  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  52. 

— v— ■  32* 

ROCKING  stones.  See  Rocking-STONES. 
ROCKOMBOLE.  See  Allium. 

ROD,  a  land  meafure  of  16  feet  and  a  half }  the  fame 
with  perch  and  pole. 

Black  ROD .  See  USHER  of  the  Black  Rod , 

Fifhing  ROD ,  a  long  taper  rod  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  fattened  for  angling.  See  FISHING- Rod, 

RODNEY,  George  Bridges,  Lord  Rodney,  was 
born  in  the  year  1718.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  anceftors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  well  authenticated  account.  His  father  was  a 
naval  officer  ;  and  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  Ton’s 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  tire 
duke  of  Chandois,  was  patting  to  or  from  Hanover, 
he  alked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honour  of 
calling  his  infant  fnn  George  Bridges,  The  royal  and 
noble  godfathers  advifed  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his 
boy  for  his  own  proftttion,  promifing,  as  we  have  been 
told,  to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  (hould 
difplay  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  per¬ 
mit. 

Of  young  Rodney’s  early  exertions  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abftrn£T,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  fufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo  circumfcribed  as  all 
our  biographical  (ketches  mutt:  be,  till  1751,  when  we 
find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  commodore,  fent  out  to 
make  accurate  difeoveries  refpe&ing  an  ifland  which 
was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  50°  N.  L.  and  about  300 
leagues  W.  of  England  :  but  he  returned  without  ha¬ 
ving  feen  any  fuch  ifland  as  that  which  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which  foon  followed  this 
voyage  of  difeovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre -de- 
Grace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1  760  he  confiderably  dama¬ 
ged,  together  with  fome  (hipping.  In  1761  he  was  fent 
on  an  expedition  againft  Martinico,  which  was  reduced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame 
time  St  Lucia  furrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both 
thefe  iflands  were  reflored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of 

1763- 

In  reward  for  his  ferviees,  he  was  created  a  knight 
•of  the  Bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen 
are,  to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumftances  became  fo 
embarrafied  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  return.  He 
was  in  France  when  the  ill-advifed  policy  of  that  court 
nr.de  them  take  a  decided  part  with  America  againtt 
Great  Biitain;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  in  power, 
no  ftrangers  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  Sir  George’s  af¬ 
fairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  againft  his  own  country.  This 
offer  he  rejected  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  gallant  behaviour,  the  duke  de  Chartres,  af¬ 
terwards  the  infamous  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he 
was  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  op- 
pofed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman 
Mr  Keppel ;  and  with  an  infulting  air  a(ked  him  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting  ? 
44  That  ray  countryman  will  carry  your  Highnefs  with 
him  to  kern  Englifh,”  was  the  high-fpirited  reply. — 


When  the  divifions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of  Rodney. 
Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  excited  in  the 
Britilli  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  miniftry  to  pro¬ 
cure  experienced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  com¬ 
manders  for  their  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  com¬ 
mand  $  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  And  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  money,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
Courtiers  whofe  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  reje&ed. 

He  arrived  therefore  in  England,  and  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  His  flrft  exploit 
after  his  appointment  was  in  January  1780,  when  he 
took  19  Spanifli  tranfports  bound  from  Cadiz  toBilboa, 
together  with  a  64  gun  (hip  and  5  frigates,  their  con¬ 
voy.  On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanifli  fleet,  confiding  of  11  fail  of  the  line,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  5  of  which  one 
was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  (hip,  and  the  reft  were  mueh  (battered.  In  April 
the  fame  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  beat  5  though 
from  the  {battered  (late  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  the  enemy  to  ri(k  another  a6lion,  he  took 
none  of  their  (hips.  The  fucccfsful  efforts  of  our  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud¬ 
ed  through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament ,  and  addreffes  of  thanks  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  iflands  to  which 
his  vi&ories  were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  In  De¬ 
cember  the  fame  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 
'with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent’s,  but  failed.  In 
1781,  he  continued  his  exertions,  with  mueh  fuceefs, 
in  defending  the  Weft  India  Iflands  }  and,  along  with 
the  above-named  general,  he  conquered  St  Euflatius  }  on 
which  occafion  his  condudt  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 
much,  though  perhaps  unjuftly,  cenfured.  The  ifland 
was  certainly  a  nett  of  contraband  traders. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  elofe  a&ioti 
with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Graffe  ;  during 
which  he  funk  one  fliip  and  took  five,  of  which  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  Chip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  brought  peace  ;  but,  as  a  reward  for  his  nume¬ 
rous  ferviees,  he  had  a  grant  of  2000I.  a-year  for  him- 
felf  and  his  two  fttcceflors.  He  had  long  before  been 
created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain* 
and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerfetfliire,  and  made 
vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  at  one  time 
alfo  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married  ;  flrft  to  the 
After  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  Clies,  Efq.  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
flde  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  w  hich  happened 
on  the  24th  of  May  1792.  He  was  fucceeded  in  title 
and  eftates  by  his  fon  George,  who  married  in  1781 
Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Harley* 
by  whom  he  has  iflue. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney  wre  know  but 
little.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  ft  amen,  and 
the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 

has 
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Rodney,  has  often,  from  the  number  of  diflies  which  his  rank 
Hoe.  brought  to  his  table,  fele&ed  fomething  very  plain  for 
himfelf,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midftiipmen’s  mefs. — 
His  public  tranfa£lions  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  pofterity  3  his  bravery  was  unqueftionable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  {kill  in  naval  tallies 
was  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  Capt.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for 
the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  again  ft 
Langara  and  De  GralTe.  But,  fuppofmg  this  to  be 
true,  it  detrads  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolifti 
commander  could  not  always  m&ke  choice  of  the  ableft 
officers  for  his  firft  eaptains,  nor  would  fuch  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney’s  {kill  in  the  feience  of 
naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  behol¬ 
den  to  the  counfels  of  others,  he  certainly  portefied  him¬ 
felf  the  diftinguiflied  merit  of  indefatigable  exertion  j  for 
he  never  omitted  any  thing  within  the  corapafs  of  his 
power  to  bring  the  enemy  to  aflion.  He  therefore  un- 
queftionably  deferves  the  refpedl  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  1783  the  Houfe  of  Aftembly  in 
Jamaica  voted  ioool.  towards  ere&ing  a  marble  ftatue 
to  nim,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
his  gallant  fervices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufiy  performed 
for  the  falvation  of  that  ifland  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  Britifti  Weft  India  iflands  and  trade  in 
general.  A  pillar  was  alfo  ere&ed  to  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  officer,  upon  the  Brythen  in  Shroprtiirc. 

But  whatever  were  the  talents  of  Lord  Rodney  a$  a 
naval  commander,  there  is  a  more  fplendid  part  of  his 
character  which  it  would  be  improper  to  omit.  Before 
his  fuccefs  againft  the  Spanifh  admiral  Don  Langara, 
the  Engliih  prifoners  in  Spain  were  treated  with  the 
greateft  inhumanity,  and  it  required  more  than  ordinary 
ftrength  of  conftitution  to  exift  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  Spanifh  prifon.  When  the  Spanirti  admiral  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Lord  Rodney,  both  himfelf,  his  officers, 
and  men,  expedit'd  to  meet  with  the  fame  treatment  they 
had  been- aeeuftomed  to  give  5  but  they  were  aftoniftied 
to  find  in  Lord  Rodney  a  man  who  felt  for  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  relieved  their  wants,  and  who,  by  his  polite  be¬ 
haviour  to  his  prifoners,  made  a  powerful  impreffion  on 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  whieh  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  mitigation  of  the  fufterings  of  Englirti  prifoners 
in  Spain.  He  reprefented  the  miferable  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  that  Englifiimen,  when  prifoners  in  Spain,  ftiould 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  their  fituation  would  permit. 
This  was  doing  his  country  a  fervice,  which  will  make 
Him  (land  as  high  in  the  eftimation  of  good  men  as  the 
moft  aftonifhing  difplay  of  courage,  which  is  not  always 
met  with  in  a  cultivated  mind. 

ROE,  the  feed  or  fpawn  of  fiffi.  That  of  the  male 
fifties  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  foft  roe , 
or  milt;  and  that  of  the  female,  hard  roe ,  or  fpawn . 
So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thefe  ovula  or  fmall  eggs, 
that  M.  Petit  found  342,244  of  them  in  a  carp  of  18 
inehes  3  but  M.  Lieuwenhoek  found  in  a  car])  no  more 
than  21 1,629.  This  laft  gentleman  obferves,  that  there 
are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod  3  and  that  a  com¬ 
mon  one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  Zoology .  See  Cervus,  Mammalia  In¬ 
dex  • 
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ROEBUCK,  John,  M.  D.  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  Roebuck. 
Yorkftiire,  in  the  year  1718.  His  father  was  a  manu-  -y— — * 

fa<fturer  of  Sheffield  goods,  and  by  his  ability  and  indus¬ 
try  procured  a  confiderable  fortune.  He  intended  John 
to  follow  his  own  lucrative  employment 3  but  he  was 
powerfully  attached  to  other  purl'uits,  and  his  father  did 
not  difeourage  his  rifing  genius,  but  gave  him  a  liberal 
education. 

When  done  with  the  fchool,  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr  Doddridge,  by  whole  inftru&ions  he  was 
rapidly  improved  in  many  branches  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  Doctor’s  academy  at  North¬ 
ampton,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr 
Dyfon  and  Dr  Akenfide,  whole  friendlhip  lafted  to  the 
clofe  of  life. 

Having  completed  his  ftudies  at  the  aeademy,  he  was 
afterwards  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  ftudied  medicine  and  ehemiftry  in  particular,  which 
then  began  to  attract  fome  attention  in  Scotland.  He 
was  much  diftinguiftied  among  his  fellow  ftudents  by  his 
logical  and  metaphyfical  aeutenefs,  and  by  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  his  arguments.  At  Edinburgh  he  likcwife 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Robertfon, 
and  other  literary  ebara&ers. 

Having  completed  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh, 
and  wholly  attached  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  he  fpent 
fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  degree  in  medicine.  He  received  his  diploma  in 
February  1743?  1°  which  were  affixed  the  rcfpedlable 
names  of  Mufchenbroek,  Ofterdyk,  VanRoyen,  Albinus, 

Gaubius,  See.  He  afterwards  fettled  as  a  phyfician  at 
Birmingham,  a  place  which  then  began  to  make  a  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  in  arts,  manufa£lures,  and  population,  and 
where  a  favourable  opening  was  prefented  to  him  by 
the  death  of  an  aged  phyfician.  In  this  capacity  he  had 
every  thing  to  favour  his  fuccefs,  fuch  as  his  education, 
talents,  and  interefting  manners,  and  he  accordingly 
met  with  encouragement  more  rapid  and  extenfive  than 
his  expc&ations  had  prefaged.  But  it  was  foon  found 
that  his  induftry  and  ftudies  were  turned  to  other  fub- 
jc£ls  than  thofe  of  his  profeffion,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  to  that  of  ehemiftry,  the  utility  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  extend  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In 
the  profecution  of  this  idea,  he  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in 
his  own  houfe,  where  every  moment  of  his  time  was 
fpent,  not  neceflarily  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
feffion.  There  he  carried  on  various,  chemical  precefies  X 
of  great  importance,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  projects. 

In  this  manner  he  was  led  to  the  difeovery  of  certain 
improved  methods  of  refining  gold  and  filvcr,  and  an  in¬ 
genious  method  of  collecting  the  fmaller  particles  ot 
thefe  metals,  which  manufacturers  had  formerly  loft. 

He  alfo  difeovered  improved  methods  of  making  fubli- 
mate  hartfhorn,  and  many  other  articles  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  '  Mueh  of  his  time  being  ftill  employed  in  the 
duties  of  his  profeffion,  he  found  it  neceftary  to  conned: 
himfelf  with  fome  confidential  perfon,  and  who  might 
be  qualified  to  affift  him  with  the  important  eftablifti- 
meftts  he  had  in  view.  He  therefore  made  choice  ot 
Mr  Samuel  Garbet  of  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  whofe 
aCtivity,  abilities,  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  well  qualified 
him  for  bearing  his  part  in  their  fubfequent  undertakings. 

In  the  year  1747,  Dr  Roebuck  married  Mifs  Ann 
Roe  of  Sheffield,  a  lady  of  a  great  and  generous  fpirit, 

O  well 
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Roebuck,  well  qualified  to  fupport  him  under  the  many  difappoint- 
w— mentsin  bufinefs  which  he  afterwards  experienced.  His 
chemical  iludies  led  him  to  the  difcovery  of  many 
things  both  of  a  public  and  private  advantage. 

'The  extenfive  ufc  of  fulphuric  acid  in  chemiftry  led 
many  to  various  methods  of  obtaining  it,  and  Dr  Roe¬ 
buck  attempted  to  prepare  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price,  for  which  purpofe  he  fubftituted  leaden 
veflels  in  the  room  of  glafs;  and  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  effect  his  benevolent  defign.  He  eftablifhed  a 
manufacture  of  this  ufeful  article  at  Preftonpans  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1749,  which  was  oppofed  by  Dr 
Ward,  but  without  fuccefs,  as  Roebuck’s  difcovery  did 
not  come  within  Dr  Ward’s  patent.  By  concealment 
and  fecrecy  Dr  Roebuck  and  his  partner  preferved  the 
advantages  of  their  induftry  and  ingenuity  fora  number 
of  years,  fupplving  the  public  with  fulphuric  acid  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  had  been  formerly  done. 

He  found  it  expedient  to  give  up  his  medical  profef- 
fion  altogether,  and  ho  refided  in  Scotland  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  He  made  fome  difeoveries  in 
the  fmelting  of  iron-ftone,  greatly  facilitating  that  pro- 
cefs  by  ufing  pit  coal  inftead  of  charcoal.  He  and  his 
partner  therefore  projected  a  very  extenfive  manufactory 
of  iron,  for  which  they  foon  procured  a  fufheient  capi¬ 
tal,  as  their  friends  had  much  confidence  in  their  inte¬ 
grity  and  abilities.  Dr  Roebuck  at  length  made  choice 
of  a  fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carroti  as  the  molt 
advantageous  fituation  for  the  eftabliftiment  of  their  iron 
manufactory,  abundance  of  iron-ftone,  lime-ftone,  and 
coal,  being  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
preparations  for  this  eftabliftiment  were  finiftied  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1759,  and  the  firft  furnace  was  blown 
on  the  1  ft  of  January  1760,  after  which  a  fecond  was 
in  a  ftiort  time  ereCted. 

Thefe  works  turned  the  attention  of  Dr  Roebuck  to 
the  ftate  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  and 
to  the  means  of  procuring  the  extraordinary  fupplies  of 
it  which  the  iron-works  might  require  in  future.  He 
therefore  became  leffee  of  the  extenfive  coal  and  fait 
works  at  Borrow ftownnefs,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  funk,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  not  only  his  own,  and  a  confidcrable  part  of  his 
wife’s  fortune,  but  the  regular  profits  of  his  more  fuc- 
cefsful  works;  and  what  diftreffed  him  above  every  thing 
elfe,  the  great  fums  of  money  which  he  borrowed  from 
his  relations  and  friends,  without  the  profpeCt  of  ever  be¬ 
ing  able  to  repay  them.  This  ruinous  adventure  cut  off 
for  ever  the  flattering  profpeCts  of  an  independent  for¬ 
tune  which  hisfamilv  once  had;  and  he  drew  from  his 
colliery  only  a  moderate  annual  fupport,  owing  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  creditors.  When  he  died,  his  widow 
was  left  without  any  provifion  for  her  immediate  or  fu¬ 
ture  fupport,  and  without  the  fmalleft  advantage  from 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  meritorious  induftry  of 
her  hufband. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dr  Roebuck  was  feized 
with  a  diforder  that  required  a  dangerous  operation,  and 
which  he  bore  with  his  ufual  fpirit  and  refolution.  He 
was  reftored  to  a  confiderable  fhare  of  his  wonted  health 
and  aCtivity;  but  its  effeCts  never  wholly  left  him.  He 
vifited  his  works  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  deceafe, 
in  order  to  give  inftruCtions  to  his  clerks  and  overfeers, 
and  was  confined  to  bed  only  a  few  days.  He  departed 


this  life  on  the  17th  of  July,  1794,  retaining  all  his  Roebuck 
faculties,  fpirit,  and  good  humour,  to  the  laft.  il 

A  life  fo  devoted  to  bufinefs  left  little  time  for  pub-  ,^oe^1cr* 
lications  of  any  kind;  but  the  few  he  left  behind  him 
fufticiently  (hew  what  might  have  been  expeCted  from 
his  pen,  had  the  moil  of  his  time  been  fpent  in  ftudy. 

All  his  writings  that  have  been  publiftied,  except  two 
political  pamphlets,  are,  a  comparifon  of  the  heat  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  experiments  on  ignited  bo¬ 
dies,  and  obfervations  on  the  ripening  and  filling  of 
corn. 

ROELL  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belongingtothe  pentan- 
dria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Catnpanacece.  See  Botany  Index. 

ROEMER,  Olaus,  a  celebrated  Danifh  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Arhufen  in  Jutland, 
in  the  year  1644,  and  was  font  to  the  univerfity  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  at  the  age  of  18.  By  his  aftiduous  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  and  mathematics,  he  be¬ 
came  fo  eminent  in  thofe  faiences,  that  Picard  was  afto- 
niftied  and  delighted  with  him,  when  making  obferva¬ 
tions  in  the  north,  by  the  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  He 
was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  Picard  to  France,  and 
being  prefented  to  the  king,  he  was  chofen  the  dau¬ 
phin’s  tutor  in  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He  was  aikr- 
wards  united  with  Picard  and  Caflini  in  making  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  in  1672. 

His  difeoveries  acquired  him  great  reputation  during 
his  ten  years  refidence  at  Paris;  and  he  did  not  fcruple 
to  affert,  that  Picard  and  Caflini  took  the  merit  of  ma¬ 
ny  things  which  belonged  exclufively  to  himfelf.  Roe- 
mer  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difeovered  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves,  by  means  of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s 
fatellites,  determining  it  to  be  about  7  or  8  minutes  m 
coming  from  the  fun  to  the  earth.  This  opinion  was 
oppofed  by  many,  but  it  was  afterwards  demonftrated 
in  a  moft  ingenious  manner  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  recalled  Roemer  to 
his  native  country  in  the  year  1681,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  profeflor  of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  he 
was  alfo  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the  coin  and 
architecture  of  the  country,  in  regulating  the  weights 
and  meafures,  and  in  laying  out  the  high  road*  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  in  the  difeharge  of  which  his  conduCt 
was  truly  creditable  to  himfelf,  and  gave  the  greateft 
fatisfaCtion  to  his  royal  employer.  The  confequence 
was  that  the  king  bellowed  many  dignities  upon  him, 
and  among  others  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  fine,  he  was  made  counfellor  of  ftate 
and  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen,  under  Frederic  IV. 
who  fucceeded  Chriftian  already  mentioned. 

While  Roemer  was  engaged  in  preparing  to  publilh 
the  refult  of  his  obfervations,  he  was  taken  off  by  death- 
on  the  19th  of  September  17 10,  when  about  66  years 
of  age.  Horrebow,  his  difciple,  made  up  this  lofs,  by 
publiftiing  in  4to,  in  1753,  when  profeffor  of  aftronomy 
at  Copenhagen,  various  obfervations  of  Roemer,  with  his 
method  of  obferving,  under  the  title  of  Bajis  AJlrono - 
mice .  He  had  alfo  printed  various  aftronomical  obfer¬ 
vations  and  pieces  in  feveral  volumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  in- 
ftitution  of  1666,  particularly  vols.  ill  and  loth  of  that 
collection. 

ROGA, 
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Roga  ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  prefent  which  the  emperors 
\\  made  to  the  fenators,  magiftrates,  and  even  to  the  peo- 
Rohan‘  pie;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy.  Thefe 
v  rogas  were  diltributed  by  the  emperors  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  nata/is  dies 
©f  the  cities ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs  in  paflion- 
week.  Roga  isalfo  ufed  for  the  common  pay  of  the  fol- 
diers. 

ROGATION,  Rogatio,  in  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
dence,  a  demand  made  by  the  confuls  or  tribunes,  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  piopofed  to  be  palled. 
Rogatio  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in  cgnle- 
quence  of  the  people’s  giving  their  affent  to  this  demand; 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  fenatus  confultum ,  or  decree  of 
the  fenate. 

Rogatio N-Week,  the  week  immediately  fucceeding 
Whitfunday ;  fo  called  from  the  three  feails  therein,  viz. 
on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday. 

ROGER  DE  HoVEDEN,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  in  Yorklhire,  moil  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Howden ,  fonie  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  firft 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  mod 
falhionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  be¬ 
came  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him 
to  tranfadl  feveral  ecclefiaftical  affairs;  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quitted  hi  in  fe  If  with  honour.  But  his  mod  meritorious 
work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  731, 
when  Bede’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1 202. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  voluminous  of  our 
ancient  hidories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  finceritv  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  fads  which 
it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  dyle,  or  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  arrangement.  « 

ROGUE,  in  Law ,  an  idle  durdy  beggar  ;  who  by 
ancient  datutes  is  for  the  firft  offence  called  a  rogue  of 
the  firjl  degree ,  and  punilhed  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  gridle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron;  and 
for  the  fecond  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  fecond  de- 
gree ,  and  if  above  18  years  of  age,  ordered  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  ars  a  felon. 

ROHAN,  Peter  DE,  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar- 
fhal  of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Marfhal 
de  Gie\  was  the  fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  fird  of  the 
name,  lord  of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  defeended 
of  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  mod  illuftriou*  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  France  in  confequence 
of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  fird  fovereigns  of  Brittany, 
and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  them- 
felves  in  the  dates  general  of  that  province  held  in  1088. 
The  houfe  of  Rohan  had  dill  another  advantage,  which 
was  common  to  it  with  very  few  families,  even  the  mod 
didinguifhed  among  the  princes,  namely,  that  indead  of 
having  been  aggrandifed  by  the  wealth  procured  from 
alliances,  it  had  held  in  itfelf  for  feven  centuries  the  lar¬ 
ged  poffedions  of  any  family  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  mod  didinguifhed  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  fubjeCl  of  the  prefent  article.  Louis  XI, 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  daff  of  marfhal  of  France 
in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  that  prince  at 
Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years  afterwards  he  oppofed  the 


attacks  of  the  archduke  of  Audria  upon  Picardy.  He  Uoban. 
commanded  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  ot  Fornoue  in 
14 95,  and  lignalized  hunleil  much  in  that  engagement. 

His  bravery  procured  him  the  countenance  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  Louis  XII.  who  appointed  him  his  prime 
counfellor,  and  general  of  the  army  m  Italy  ;  but  thefe 
advantages  he  loft,  by  incurring  the  dilpleafure  of  Anne 
of  Brittany  the  queen. 

The  marfhal  hadftopped  fome  of  her  equipage  on  the 
road  to  Nantz  ;  for  which  that  vindictive  ;  rincefs  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  hulhand  to  enter  into  a  proeels  againd  him 
before  the  parliament  of  1  ouloufe,  at  that  time  the  mod 
rigorous  and  levcre  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  on  the  1  jth 
of  February  1506  found  guilty,  banilhed  from  the  court, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  ol  his  of¬ 
fice  for  five  years.  The  txpence  of  tins  proiecution  a* 
mounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres,  and  it  did  no  hon¬ 
our  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen.  If  indeed  it  be  tiue, 
that  the  queen  was  never  fo  much  delighted  as  with  the 
humiliation  of  her  enemies,  (lie  had  good  reafon  to  be 
fatisfied  here.  John  of  Authon,  who  hath  entered  into 
a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair,  reports  that  Gie,  being 
removed  to  the  Chateau  de  Dreux ,  became  an  objeCt  of 
ridicule  to  the  witneffes  who  had  fworn  againd  hirp.  He 
wore  a  long  white  beard,  and,  quite  full  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  difgrace,  Look  it  on  one  occafion  in  his  hands  and 
covered  his  face  with  it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain 
d’Albret,  count  of  Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where 
his  mader  was  reputing  himfelf,  and  attacked  the  beard 
of  Gie,  who,  with  fome  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf. 

This  feene  not  only  occafioned  much  laughter  to  the 
whole  company  who  were  prefent,  but  likewife  became 
indantly  the  fubjeCt  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which 
were  then  aCting  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys  made 
a  reprefentation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  queen,  they  faid,  that  there  was  a  marfhal  who 
wifhed  to  (hoe  an  afs  ( un  ane ),  but  that  he  received  fuch 
a  blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into 
the  garden.  Marefchal  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  22d 
April  1513,  perfectly  difguded  with  courts  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

Rohan,  Henry  duke  of,  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Brittany 
in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whofe  eyes  he  gave  d iff in- 
guifhed  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens, 
when  only  1 6  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as  much  af¬ 
fection  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After  the  death 
of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calviniffs  in  France  ; 
and  was  equally  formidable  for  his  genius, as  his  fword. 

In  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  party, 
he  maintained  three  wars  againft  Louis  XIII.  The  firft, 
which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Proteftants, 
broke  out  when  that  prince  wifhed  to  eftabliffi  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion  in  Le  Beam  :  the  fecond,  becaufe  of  the 
fiege  which  Cardinal  De  Riehlieu  caufed  to  be  laid  to 
Rochelle  :  and  the  third,  when  that  place  was  befieged 
a  fecond  time.  The  confequences  of  this  war  are  fuffi- 
ciently  known:  Rochelle  furrendered;  and  the  duke  de 
Rohan  perceiving,  that  after  the  taking  of  this  place, 
the  majority  of  his  party  were  endeavouring  to  make  up 
matters  with  the  court,  fucceeded  in  procuring  for  them 
a  general  peace  in  1629,  upon  very  honourable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  The -only  faarifice  of  importance 
which  the  Huguenots  were  obliged  to  make,  was  their 
O  2  fortifications ; 
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Rohan,  fortifications ;  which  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew 
thc  war.  Some  fafUous  perfons,  diffatisfied  with  feeing 
their  fortreffes  fall  into  their  enemies  hands,  were  ready 
to  accufe  their  general  of  having  fold  them.  This  great 
man,  undeferving  offuch  odious  ingratitude,  prefen ted  his 
bread:  to  thefe  enraged  malcontents,  and  faid,  “  Strike, 
ftrike  t  1  with  to  die  by  your  hands,  after  I  have  hazard¬ 
ed  my  life  in  your  fervice.”  The  peace  of  1629  having 
extinguithed  the  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
no  longer  of  ufe  to  his  party,  and  become  difagreeable 
at  court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of  the 
.  famous  Sully.  Whilft  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice, 
a  propofal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte,  that  for 
200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  20,000,  the 
Grand  Signior  would  give  him  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and 
fully  in  veil  him  with  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of 
king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined  to  comply  with 
this  propofal,  and  to  fettle  in  the  ifland  the  Proteflant 
families  of  France  and  Germany.  He  negociated  this 
bufinefs  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the 
patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  had  much  correfpondence  *, 
but  different  circumftances,  and  in  particular  the  death 
of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to  break  off  the  treaty.  The 
republic  of  Venice  chofe  Rohan  for  their  commander  in 
chief  againff  the  Imperialifts;  but  Louis  III.  took  him 
from  the  Venetians,  and  fent  him  ambaffador  into  Swif- 
ferland,  and  into  the  Grifons.  He  wifhed  to  affift  thefe 
people  in  bringing  back  La  Valteline  under  their  obe¬ 
dience,  the  revolt  of  which  the  Spaniards  and  Imperia- 
Iifts  encouraged.  Rohan,  being  declared  general  of  the 
Grifons,  after  many  vi&ories,  drove  the  German  and 
-  Spanifh  troops  entirely  from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  He 
defeated  the  Spaniards  again  in  1636  at  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Come.  France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  with¬ 
draw  her  troops,  the  Grifons  rofe  up  in  arms,  and  the 
duke  de  Rohan,  not  fatisfied  with  the  conduft  of  the 
court,  entered  into  a  fpecial  treaty  with  them  the  28th 
March  1637.  This  hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of 
cardinal  de  Richlieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to 
join  his  friend  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  w'ho  wifhed 
him  to  undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready 
to  engage  the  Imperialitls  near  Rhinfield.  Although  he 
declined  this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Naffau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into 
confufion  ;  but  was  himfelf  wounded,  February  28.  1683, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  interred  May  27.  in  the  church 
of  St  Pierre,  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
monument  of  marble  erefted  to  his  memory,  having 
on  it  the  moll  illuftrious  a6lions  of  his  life.  The  duke 
de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greatefl  generals  of  his  time, 
equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable,  like  them, 
of  fettling  a  commonwealth  ;  but  more  zealous  than  they 
for  religion,  or  2t  leaf!  appearing  to  be  fo.  He  wTas 
vigilant  and  indefatigable,  not  allowing  himfelf  any 
pleafures  which  might  take  off  his  attention  from  his 
neceffary  employments,  and  well  qualified  for  being  the 
head  of  a  party  ;  a  poll  very  difficult  to  retain,  and 
Sn  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  his  enemies  and 
his  friends.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Voltaire  has  viewed 
this  illuftrious  chara&er,  when  he  compofed  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfc : 
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Avec  tous  les  talens  le  del  Pavoit  fait  naitre : 

II  agit  en  Her  os  ;  en  Sage  il  ecrivit. 

11  fit  meme  grand  hom?7ie  en  cornbattant  foil  Maitre , 
Et  plus  grand  lorfquiil  le  fervit. 


Rohan, 

Rohault. 


His  military  virtues  were  much  heightened  by  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous  manners, 
and  by  a  generofity  which  had  few  examples.  Neither 
ambition,  pride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever  be  traced 
in  his  chara&fcr.  He  wras  wont  to  fay,  that  “  true  glory 
and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt  where  felf- 
intereft  reigned.”  Rohan  had  always  a  particular  re¬ 
gard  for  Henry  the  Fourth  :  “  Truly  (faid  he,  fome- 
times  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I  think  of 
him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.  A  wound  received 
in  his  prefence  would  have  afforded  me  more  fatisfac- 
tion  than  now  to  gain  a  battle.  I  would  have  valued 
an  encomium  from  him  in  this  art,  of  which  he  was  the 
greatefl  matter  of  his  time,  more  than  the  united  praifes 
of  all  the  commanders  now  living.”  He  wrote  feveral 
interefting  performances:  1.  The  Interefls  of  Princes, 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1666,  in  i2mo  :  in  which  work 
he  fully  examines  the  public  interefts  of  all  the  princes 
of  Europe.  2.  The  Perfe£t  General,  or  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  wars  from  Cagfar’s  Commentaries,  in  1 2mo. 

In  this  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
ta&ics  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much  ufe  to  the 
moderns.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Militia.  4.  A  Treatife  on  the  Government  of  the 
Thirteen  Provinces.  5.  Memoirs  $  the  bell  edition  of 
which  is  in  2  vols  i2mo.  They  contain  the  hiftory  of 
France  from  1610  to  1629.  6.  A  Colle£lion  of  fome 

Political  Difcourfes  on  State  Affairs,  from  1612  to  1629, 
8vo,  Paris,  1644,  *755  5  Wlt^  ^le  Memoirs  and 

Letters  of  Henry1  Duke  de  Rohan  relative  to  the  war 
of  La  Valteline,  3  vols  X2mo,  Geneva,  1757.  This 
was  the  firlt  edition  which  appeared  of  thefe  curious  me¬ 
moirs  :  We  owfe  it  to  the  great  attention  and  diligence 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  who  publifhed  them  from 
different  authentic  manuferipts;  He  likewife  ornament¬ 
ed  this  edition  with  geographical,  hiftorical,  and  genea¬ 
logical  notes,  and  a  preface,  which  contains  an  abridged, 
but  highly  interefting  life,  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  author 
of  the  memoirs.  The  Abb6  Perau  has  alfo  written  a 
life  of  him,  which  occupies  the  21ft  and  22d  volumes  - 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Illuftrious  Men  of  France.  Some 
want  of  fpirit  might  be  excufed  in  the  detail  of  wars 
finifhed  upwards  of  140  years  ago  •,  yet  the  memoirs  of 
the  duke  de  Rohan  ftill  afford  confiderable  pleafure  in 
the  perufal.  He  tells  his  ftory  with  humour,  with  fuf- 
ficient  exa&nefs,  and  in  fuch  a  ftyle  as  procures  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  reader. 

ROHAULT,  James,  a  celebrated  Cartefian  phi- 
lofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where 
he  was  born  in  1620.  He  became  well  fkilled, in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Clerfelier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rohault  alfo  taught 
philofophy  in  the  fame  city  with  uncommon  applaufe. 
He  there  improved  the  arts,  and  gave  excellent  le6lures 
to  the  artifts  and  workmen.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1675. 
He  wrote,  in  French,  1  A  Treatife  on  Natural  Philo¬ 
fophy.  2.  The  Elements  of  the  Mathematics.  3.  A 
Treatife  on  Mechanics,  which  is  very  curious.  4.  PhL 

lofophicai 
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Rohault  lofophical  Converfations,  and  other  Works.  His  Phylics 
II  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
Rq  ’  ,  with  notes,  in  which  the  Cartefian  errors  are  corrected 
upon  the  Newtonian  fyftem. 

ROLANDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Compofitce .  The  common  calyx  con- 
fifts  of  diftinCl  flofculi ,  between  each  of  which  are  ftiort 
Jquamce ,  the  whole  forming  a  round  head.  The  partial 
calyx  is  bivalved.  The  corolla  is  fmall  and  funnel- 
Ihaped,  the  tube  fmall  as  a  thread,  the  lacinue  lhort  and 
acute.  The  ftamina  are  five  5  the  Ryle  bifid.  It  has 
no  other  feed-veffel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  long  three-fided  feed.  Of  this  there  is  only  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  Argentea,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  found  in  copfes  and  wafte  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufactories,  fomething  wound  and  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  ftuffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  fatins,  gaufes, 
and  crapes  *,  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take  plaits 
not  eafy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Ribbons, 
laces,  gallons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo  thus  rol¬ 
led. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twifted  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twift  over  twift  about  a  ftick  or 
roller.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  various  weights  ;  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
of  60  Ikins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls  ;  and  in  Cicero’s  time  the  libraries  confifted  wholly 
of  fuch  rolls. 

Roll,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  fchedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a 
pipe. 

In  thefe  fchedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  aCts  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer  ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are  in  the  exchequer 
feveral  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  roll,  the  cofferer’s 
roll,  the  fubfidy-roll,  &c. 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  of  the  names  of  perfons  of 
the  fame  condition,  or  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into 
the  fame  engagement.  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  fervices,  of  each 
tenant  are  copied  and  enrolled. 

Calves -head  ROLL ,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples  in  which 
every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  2s.  every  barrifter  at 
is.  6d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  is.  to 
the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in  Eafter- 
term. 

MuJler-ROLL ,  that  in  which  are  entered  the  foldiers 
of  every  troop,  company,  regiment,  &c.  As  foon  as  a 
foldier’s  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  defert. 

RoLLS-Office ,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  euftody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery. 

Mafler  of  the  ROLLS.  See  MASTER,  of  the  Rolls . 

Rider-ROLL ,  a  fchedule  of  parchment  frequently  few- 
ed  or  added  to  fome  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

ROLLS  of  Parchment,  are  the  manufeript  regifters 
or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments, 
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which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrofs-  Roll 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every  coun-  H 
ty.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  many  de-  t  0  J 
cifions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which  were  frequent¬ 
ly  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that  high 
court. 

Roll,  or  Roller ,  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brafs, 

&c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
feveral  machines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufa&ure  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  caft  brafs,  which  ferves 
to  conduCl  the  melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the  table  on 
which  large  looking-glaffes,  &c.  are  caft. 

Founders  alfo  ufe  a  roll  to  work  the  fand  which  they 
ufe  in  making  their  mould. 

The  preffes  called  calendars ,  as  ferving  to  calendar 
ftuffs  withal,  confift,  among  other  effential  parts,  of  two 
rollers.  It  is  alfo  between  the  two  rollers  that  the  waves 
are  given  to  lilks,  mohairs,  and  other  ftuffs  proper  to  be 
tabbied. 

Imprefiions  from  copper-plates  are  alfo  taken  by  paf- 
fing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  See  Rol- 
ling-prefs  PRINTING. 

Rolls,  in  flatting-mills,  &c.  are  two  iron  inftruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  out 
plates  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  fugar-works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  ferve  to  bruife  the  canes,  and  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thefe  are  caft  hollow,  and  their  cavities  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  properly 
the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  Surgery ,  a  long  and  broad  bandage, 
ufually  of  linen-cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the  body, 
to  keep  it  in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a  ftate  of  health. 

ROLL  I,  Paul,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1687.  He  was  the  fon  of  an  architect,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  a  tafte 
for  learning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
Englilh  lord  having  brought  him  to  London,  introdu¬ 
ced  him  to  the  royal  family  as  a  mafter  of  the  Tufcan 
language.  Rolli  remained  in  England  till  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  his  prote&or,  and  the  patronefs  of  lite¬ 
rature  in  general.  He  returned  to  ltaly  in  1747,  where 
he  died  in  1767,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  a  very  curious  colle&ion  in  natural  hiftory, 

&c.  and  a  valuable  and  well  chofen  library.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  firft  appeared  in  London  in  1735,  in  8vo. 

They  confift  of  Odes  in  blank  verfe,  Elegies,  Songs, 

&c.  after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  and  a  Collection  of 
Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in  1776,  in  8vo,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life  by  the  abbe  Fondini. 

What  Martial  faid  of  his  own  Collection  may  be  faid  of 
this,  “  That  there  are  few  good,  but  many  indifferent 
or  bad,  pieces  in  it.”  Rolli,  however,  bore  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  beft  Italian  poets  of  his  age.  During 
his  ftay  in  London,,  he  procured  editions  of  feveral  au¬ 
thors  of  his  own  country.  The  principal  of  thefe  were, 
the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the  Burlefque  Works  of  Berni, 

Varchi,  &c.  2  vols,  in  8vo,  which  poffefs  confiderable 
merit.  The  Decameron  of  Boccace,  1727,  in  4U)  and 
folio ;  in  which  he  has  faithfully  copied  the  celebrated 
and  valuable  edition  publifhed  by  the  Juntes  in  1527  : 
and,  laftly,  of  the  elegant  Lucretia  of  Marchetti,  which, 
after  the  manufeript  was  revifed,  was  printed  at  London 
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Rolli,  In  171:7,  in  8V0,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of 
ltollin.  Rolli.  This  edition  is  beautiful  3  but  the  work  is  thought 
to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  He  likewiie  tranflated 
into  Italian  verfe  the  Paradife  Left  of  Milton,  printed 
at  London  in  folio,  in  1735  5  and  the  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
London  1739,  in  8vo. 

ROLL  IN,  Charles,  a  juftly  celebrated  French 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  1661.  Pie  ftudied  at 
the  college  Du  Pleffis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary 
through  the  mtereft  of  a  BenediXine  monk  of  the  White 
Mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who  difco- 
vered  in  him  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  acquired 
the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  college, 
who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  After  having 
ftudied  humanity  and  philofophy  at  the  college  of  Du 
Pleffis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  3  but  he  did  not  profecute  this  lludy,  and  never 
rofe  in  the  church  higher  than  to  the  rank  of  a  tonfured 
prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeflor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  fame  college;  and,  in  1688,  fucceeded  Horfan,  his 
mailer,  as  profeflor  of  eloquence,  in  the  royal  college. 
No  man  ever  exercifed  the  funXions  of  it  with  greater 
eclat :  he  often  made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the 
memorable  events  of  the  times  3  and  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  them  with  poems,  which  were  read  and  efteemed 
by  everv  body.  In  1694,  he  was  clioftn  reXor  of  the 
univerfity  3  and  continued  in  that  office  two  years,  which 
was  then  a  mark  of  diftinXion.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He 
made  many  very  ufeful  regulations  in  the  univerfity  3 
and  particularly  revived  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  then  much  negleXed.  He  fubftitu- 
ted  academical  exercifes  in  the  place  of  tragedies ;  and 
introduced  the  practice  which  had  been  formerly  obfer- 
ved,  of  caufing  the  ftudents  to  get  by  heart  paflages  of 
Scripture.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention  3 
and  trained  innumerable  perfons,  who  did  honour  to  the 
church,  the  ftate,  and  the  army.  The  firft  prefident 
Portail  was  pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jo¬ 
cular  ftrain.  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bu- 
ftnefs  :  to  whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and 
ftneerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  u  It  becomes  you 
well,  Sir,  to  reproach  me  with  this  :  it  is  this  habit  of 
labour  in  me  which  has  diftinguiflied  you  in  the  place 
of  advocate-general,  which  has  raifed  you  to  that  of  firft; 
prefident :  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to 
me.” 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  reXorfhip,  Cardinal  No- 
ailles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  ftudies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon  3  and  in  this 
office  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  in  1699,  he 
was  with  great  reluXance  made  coadjutor  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then 
a  kind  of  defert,  inhabited  by  very  few  ffudents,  and 
without  any  manner  of  difeipline :  but  Rollin’s  great 
reputation  and  induffry  foon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourifhing  fociety  it  has  ever  fince  continued. 
In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  17123  when  the  war 
between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts  drawing  towards 
a  crifis,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Father  le  Tellier,  the  king’s  confeffor,  a  furious 
agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into  his  mafter  prejudices 
again!!  Rollin,  whofe  connexions  with  Cardinal  de  No- 
.  ailles  would  alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made  him  a 


Janfenift  3  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his  fhare  in  the  Rollin. 
principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could  T* 
have  loll  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  was  neceflary  to  make  him  happy  3  re¬ 
tirement,  books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  employed  upon  (.JjuinXilian  3  an  author  he 
juftly  valued,  and  faw  neglected  not  without  unealinefs. 

He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  cu¬ 
rious  than  uierui  for  the  initruXion  of  youth  3  he  placed 
fummaries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter;  and 
he  accompanied  the  text  with  fhort  ieleX  notes.  His 
edition  appeared  in  1715,  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  with  an 
elegant  preface,  fetting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1710,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  intereits  in  a 
very  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
reXor  :  but  he  was  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by 
a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  univerfity  had  presented  to  the 
parliament  a  petition,  in  w  hich  it  protelled  againlt  ta¬ 
king  any  part  in  the  adjultment  of  the  late  dilputes; 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  ftep,  occafioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
them  to  choofe  a  reXor  of  more  moderation.  What¬ 
ever  the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rol¬ 
lin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer  3  for  he  now7  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  compofe  his  Treatife  upon  the  Manner 
of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  publiflied,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more  in 
1728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  for  the  fentiments 
of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
public  good  prompted  him  to  feleX  the  choiceft  paf- 
fages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  ftyle  is  fuffi- 
ciently  elegant,  but  the  language  on  fome  occafions  is 
not  remarkable  for  delicacy  3  and  in  the  book  altogether, 
there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author  has 
indeed  fpoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  has 
fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubjeXs  which  demanded  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  philofopher.  One  can  fcarcely  re¬ 
duce  any  thing  in  him  to  principles. — For  example,  the 
three  fpecies  of  eloquence  3  the  fimple,  the  temperate, 
and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  underftood  from  him 
when  we  read  that  the  one  relembles  a  frugal  table  3 
the  fecond  a  beautiful  ruin,  with  green  wood  growing 
on  its  banks  3  and  the  third  thunder  and  an  impetuous 
river  which  overthrows  every  thing  that  oppofes  it. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful, 
and  juftly  fo  3  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  its  author  to 
undertake  another  work  of  equal  ufe  and  entertainment 3 
his  Hiftoire  Ancienne ,  & c.  or  u  Ancient  Hiftory  of  the 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Aflyrians, Babylonians,  Medes 
and  Perfians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,”  which  he  fi- 
nifhed  in  13  vols.  8vo,  and  publiflied  between  1730  and 
1738.  M.  Voltaire,  after  having  obferved  that  Rollin 
was  u  the  firft  member  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  who 
wrote  French  with  dignity  and  •  correXnefs,”  fays  of 
this  work,  that  “  though  the  laft  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firft, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  belt  compilation  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  language  3  bt  caufe  it  is  feldom  that  com¬ 
pilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  Was  remarkably  fo.” 

This  is  perhaps  faying  too  much.  There  are  indeed  in 
this  work  fome  paflages  very  well  handled  3  but  they 
are  only  fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors, 
in  doing  juftice  to  whom  he  was  always  very  happy. 

The 
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Kollin.  The  reader  will  eafily  difcover  in  this  work  the  fame 
— v— ^  attachment  to  religion,  the  fame  delire  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that 
on  the  belles  lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  chronology  is  neither  exaCt  nor  correfponding 3  that 
he  Hates  faCts  inaccurately  3  that  he  has  not  fufficiently 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hiftorians  3  that 
he  often  interrupts  the  mod  folemn  narrations  with  mere 
trifles  •,  that  his  ftyle  is  not  uniform  3  and  this  want  of 
uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a 
modern  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.  Nothing  can 
be  more  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  reflections 3  but 
they  are  ftrewed  with  too  fparing  a  hand,  and  Avant  that 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  hifto- 
rians  of  antiquity  are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  He 
tranfgrefles  the  rule  which  he  himfelf  had  eftabliftietl  in 
his  Treatife  on  Studies.  “  The  precepts  which  have  a 
refpeCt  to  manners  (fays  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make 
an  impreflion,  to  be  fhort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a 
dart.  That  is  the  molt  certain  method  of  making 
them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind.”  There  is  a  vi¬ 
sible  negligence  in  his  diCtion  with  regard  to  grammati¬ 
cal  cuftom,  and  the  choice  of  his  expreflions,  which  he 
does  not  choofe  at  all  times  with  lufficient  tafte,  al¬ 
though,  on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preferved 
himfelf  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors. 
While  thelaft  volumes  of  his  Ancient  Hiflory  were  print¬ 
ing,  he  publifhed  the  firft  of  his  Roman  Hiflory;  which 
he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againft  the  Cimbri,  about  70 
years  before  the  battle  of  ACtium.  Mr  Crevicr,  the 
worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  hiflory  to  the 
battle  of  ACtium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume  3  and 
has  fince  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  16 
vols  1 2mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 
This  hiflory  had  not  fo  great  a  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient 
Hiflory  had.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiflorical 
difeourfe  than  a  formal  hiflory  3  for  the  author  does 
little  more  than  point  out  fome  more  remarkable  events, 
while  he  dwells  with  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thofe  parts 
which  furnifh  him  a  free  field  for  moralizing.  It  is  al¬ 
ternately  dififufe  and  barren  3  and  the  greatefl  advantage 
of  the  work  is,  that  there  are  feveral  paiTages  from  T. 
Livy  tranflated  Avith  great  elegance  into  French.  He 
alfo  publifhed  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  mofl  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Writings  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
in  Avhich  he  lived.  Rollin  was  one  of  the  mofl  zealous 
adherents  of  Deacon  Paris  3  and  before  the  inclofure  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  diflinguifhed  character 
might  haAre  been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his 
tomb.  This  he  confefTes  in  his  Letters.  He  pub¬ 
lifhed  alfo  Lefler  Pieces  3  containing  different  Letters, 
Latin  Harangues,  Difcourfes,  Complimentary  Addreffes, 
&c.  Paris  1771,  2  vols,  i2mo.  A  collection  which 
might  have  been  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
in  only  the  belt  pieces  It  is  notwithflanding  valuable 
for  fome  good  pieces  Avhich  it  contains,  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  Avhich  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  found 
reafon,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of 
virtue  and  the  prefervation  of  tafle.  The  Latin  of 
Rollin  is  very  correct,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian 
ftyle,  and  embellifhed  with  moll  judicious  thoughts  and 
agreeable  images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients, 
from  Avhich  he  brought  quotations  with  'as  much  pro- 
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priety  as  plenty,  he  expreffed  himfelf  Avith  much  fpirit 
and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame 
eulogium. 

This  excellent  perfon  died  in  1741.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in¬ 
scriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  :  but  as  he  had  not 
then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and 
found  he  had  more  buiinefs  upon  his  hands  than  Avas 
confident  Avith  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  functions 
of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  a  veteran, 
Avhich  Avere  honourably  granted  him.  Neverthelefs,  he 
maintained  his  connections  with  the  academy,  attended 
their  affemblies  as  often  as  he  could,  laid  the  plan  of  his 
Ancient  Hiflory  before  them,  and  demanded  an  acade¬ 
mician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  Avas  a  man  of  an  admir¬ 
able  compofition  3  very  ingenious,  confummate  in  polite 
learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  eminently  pious.  He  was 
rather  too  religious  3  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the 
territories  of  fuperflition  3  and  he  Avanted  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  the  philofophic  in  his  nature  to  make  him  a 
very  perfeCt  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  benign, 
more  pacific,  more  fAveet,  more  moderate,  than  Rollin’s 
temper.  He  fliowed,  it  mult  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for 
the  caufe  of  Janfenifm  3  but  in  all  other  refpeCts  he  AAras 
exceedingly  moderate.  The  celebrated  poet  RoufTeau 
conceived  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  came  out 
c£  banifliment  incognita  to  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  him 
and  pay  his  refpeCts  to  him.  He  looked  upon  his  hi- 
flories,  not  only  as  the  beft  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind, 
but  as  a  complete  fyflem  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a 
mofl  inftruCtive  fchool  for  princes  as  well  as  fubjeCts  to 
learn  all  their  duties  in.. 

Inftead  of  blufhing  at  the  loAvnefs  of  his  birth,  Rollin 
on  no  occafion  hefitated  to  fpeak  of  it.  “It  is  from 
the  Cyclops’s  fhop  (fays  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to*  one 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  fent  a  fmall  fword)  that 
I  have  taken  my  flight  loAvards  ParnafTus.”  He  Avas 
not,  however,  without  fome  (hare  of  vanity,  efpecially 
at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
well-timed  praifes  of  his  adherents  had  given  him  a  very 
high  opinion.  He  fpoke  Avitbout  any  difiimulation 
Avhat  he  thought  3  and  his  opinions  were  lefs  the  eftcCt 
of  prefumption  than  of  opennefs  of  heart.  He  Avas  one 
of  thofe  men  who  areArain  Avithout  any  mixture  of  pride. 
Rollin  fpoke  pretty  well ;  but  he  had  a  greater  readi- 
nefs  of  Avriting  than  fpeaking  3  and  much  more  fatisfac- 
tion  might  be  derived  from  his  Avorks  than  from  his  con- 
verfation.  His  name  became  famous  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  3  feveral  princes  fought  the  honour  of  his  friend- 
fhip.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince-royal  of 
Pruflia  (afterAvards  king)  Avere  among  the  lift  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  This  monarch  honoured  with  him  feveral  let¬ 
ters  3  in  one  of  Avhich  he  pays  him  the  folloAving  com¬ 
pliment,  “  Men  of  your  character  are  fit  companions 
for  kings.”  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this  author,  it 
Avas,  Ave  fufpeCt,  too  much  extolled  in  his  oAvn  time,  and 
has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  Avhich  a  fhip  rocks  from 
fide  to  fide  like  a  cradle,  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of 
the  Avaves. 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  fort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  axis  pafling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  fhip  :  fo  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  Avill  be  the  rolling  motion  3 
becaufe  the  centre  about  Avhich  the  vibrations  are  made 
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Stalling,  is  placed  fo  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  refinance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  difplaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  radius  of 
which  extends  as  high  as  the  mall-heads. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above 
the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  but  an  additional  force  to  oppofe  the  motion  of 
rolling  will  be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  {hip’s 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effe£t  of  rolling,  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  quality  or  ftowage  of  the  ballad,  and  to 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  difpodtion  of  the  ballad,  wTe 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  Trim.  It 
may,  however,  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  {hip’s  bottom  may  alfo  contribute  to 
diminifh  this  movement  confiderably. 

Many  fatal  difafters  have  happened  to  {hips  arifing 
from  violent  rollings  $  as  the  lots  of  the  mads,  loofen- 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  draining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  fides,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  lhip  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching. 

Rolling  Prefs .  See  Rol/ing-PltESS . 

Rol  LING-  Tackle,  a  pulley  or  pur  chafe  fadened  to 
that  part  of  a  fail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of  the 
mad,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clofe  down  to  the 
leeward  when  the  fail  is  furled. 

It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
fridlion  againd  the  mad  in  a  high  fea,  which  would  be 
equally  pernicious  to  both. 

liOLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  duke,  banifhed  from  his  country  by  Harold 
Harfager,  who  conquered  Norway  in  870,  on  account 
of  the  piracies  he  exercifed.  He  fird  retired  with  his 
fleet  among  the  idands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
wed  of  Scotland,  whither  the  dower  of  the  Norwegian 
nobility  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  lince  Harold  had  be¬ 
come  mader  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors,  who,  eager 
for  conqued  and  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to 
undertake  fome  glorious  enter prife.  Rollo  letting  him- 
felf  at  their  head,  and,  feeing  his  powder  formidable, 
failed  towards  England,  which  had  been  long  as  it 
were  a  field  open  on  all  Tides  to  the  violence  of  the 
northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  fome 
years  before  edablifhcd  fuch  order  in  his  part  of  the 
lfland,  that  Rollo,  after  fevcral  fruitlefs  attempts,  de¬ 
spaired  of  forming  there  fuch  a  fettlement  as  diould 
make  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  own  country.  He 
pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  fupsrnatural  dream, 
which  promifed  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and 
which  ferved  at  lead  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  weaknefs  of  the  government,  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
were  dill  more  perfuadve  reafons  to  infure  them  of 
fucccfs.  Having  therefore  failed  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  then  called  Neitjlria ,  and  making  it  his  maga¬ 
zine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  he 
laid  fiege  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  ceffion  of  Ncudria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  in 
border  to  purchafe  a  peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  to  himfelf  and  his  poderity,  as  a  feudal  duchy  de- 
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pendant  on  the  crown  of  France.  A  defeription  of  the  Holla, 
interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  us  t  H°doek 
a  curious  pi&ure  of  the  manners  of  thefe  Normans  (as 
they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fovereign  lord  any 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  thofe  of  the 
king  $  and  abfolutely  refufed  to  kifs  his  feet,  as  cudom 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  let  one  of  his  warriors  perform  this  ceremo¬ 
ny  in  his  dead  j  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  fervicc,  fuddenly  raifed  the  king’s  foot  fo  high,  that 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back  $  a  piece  of  rudenefs 
which  was  only  laughed  at ;  to  fuch  a  degree  were  the 
Normans  feared,  and  Charles  defpifed. 

Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
arch bi {hop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  full  poffeflion  of  Normandy, 
he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap¬ 
py,  and  deferved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be¬ 
came,  after  Alfred,  the  greatefl  and  moll  humane  prince 
of  his  time. 

ROLLOCK,  Robert,  the  firft  principal  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  David  Rollock  of 
Powis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1555,  and  w^as  taught  the  rudiments  ©f  the  Latin 
tongue  by  a  perfon  then  eminent  in  his  profeflion.  Fie 
was  fent  from  fchool  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews, 
where  his  progrefs  was  fo  rapid,  that  he  wfas  made  pro- 
fefifor  of  philofophy  foon  after  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts. 

The  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  having  petitioned  the 
king  to  found  a  univerfity  in  that  city,  they  obtained  a 
charter  under  the  great  feal,  by  which  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  privileges  of  a  univerfity,  which  wTas  built 
in  1582,  and  Mr  Rollock  was  chofen  principal  and 
profelTor  of  divinity.  He  was  foon  famous  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  on  account  of  his  le£lures,  and  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  large  for  his  perfuafive  mode  of  preaching. 

In  the  year  1593,  Principal  Rollock  and  others  w  ere  ap¬ 
pointed  by  parliament  to  confer  with  the  popifii  lords  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  thofe  made 
choice  of  by  the  general  aflcmbly,  to  prefent  his  majcfly 
with  a  paper,  entitled,  the  dangers  which.,  through  the 
impunity  of  excommunicated  pctpifls ,  traffickers  with  the 
Spaniards ,  and  other  enemies  of  the  religion  and  ejlate, 
are  imminent  to  the  true  religion  profe/Jed  within  this 
realm ,  his  majejhfs  perfon ,  crown ,  and  liberty  of  this  our 
native  country .  His  zeal  againft  popery  was  carried  to 
excefs,  and  he  feems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  civil  magiftrate  to  punifti  idolatry 
with  death.  In  the  year  1595,  he  was  empowered, 
along  with  others,  to  vifit  the  different  universities  in 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  the  dodlrine  and 
pra&ice  of  the  different  mafters,  the  difciplinc  adopted 
by  them,  and  the  flate  of  their  rents  and  living,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  next  general  affem- 
bly. 

He  was  chofen  moderator  of  the  general  affembly  in 
the  year  1597,  at  which  period  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  redrefs  of  fevcral  glaring  abufes.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  conducing  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church,  yet  Spottifwood  affures  us  that  he 
would  rather  have  preferred  retirement  and  fludy.  In¬ 
deed, 
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Uollock  deed,  the  feeblenefs  of  his  conftitution  was  not  equal  to 
II  the  hurry  and  buttle  of  public  life,  which  he  did  not 
Romance.  jQve  eqUa}  to  the  retirement  of  ttudy.  He  was  very 
much  affe&ed  with  the  ttone,  the  pains  of  which  he 
✓  bore  with  the  fortitude  and  refignation  of  a  Chriftian. 

He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  laft  day  of  February 
1598,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  befeeching  his  bre¬ 
thren,  in  his  lali  moments,  to  be  more  dutiful  and  obe¬ 
dient  to  their  gracious  fovereign. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  he  publittied  many  works,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fummary.  A  Commentary  on 
the  firft  book  of  Eeza’s  Queftions;  on  St  Paul’s  Epiftle 
to  the  Eplieiians  ;  on  the  prophet  Daniel  ;  a  Logical 
Analyfis  of  St  Paul’s  Epittle  to  the  Romans  ;  fome 
Queftions  and  Anfwers  concerning  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  and  the  Sacraments;  a  treatife  of  Effectual  Call¬ 
ing  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epittles  of  Paul  to  the 
Theflalonians  and  Philemon  ;  on  fifteen  felt*6l  pfalms  ; 
on  the  Gofpel  of  St  John,  with  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Evangelitts  upon  the  death,  refurredlion,  and  afeentton 
of  Jefus  Chrill:  ;  certain  Sermons  on  feveral  places  of 
St  Paul’s  epittles  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epittle  to  the 
Coloflians  ;  a  Logical  Analyfis  of  the  Epittle  to  the 
Hebrews;  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians;  a  Commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  firft  two  chapters  of  the  firft  Epittle  of 
St  Peter;  a  Treatife  of  Juftification,  and  another  of 
Excommunication.  All  thefe,  except  the  fermons,  w'ere 
written  in  Latin.  The  following  epitaph  feems  to 
prove  that  Rolloek  was  much  efteemed  at  the  univerfity 
over  which  he  prefided. 

Te Rolloce,  extinflo,  urbs  mcefta,  academia  moefta  eft ; 
Et  tota  exequiis  Scotia  moefta  tuis. 

Uno  in  te  nobis  dederat  Deus  omnia,  in  uno 
Te  D'-us  eripuit  omnia  qure  dederit. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Rome. 

King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  Modern  Hiflorij ,  is  a 
prince  elected  to  be  fucceftor  to  the  reigning  emperor 
of  Germany. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re¬ 
lation  of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  inftrinftion  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 
the  novel  as  it  always  exhibits  actions  great,  dangerous, 
and  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  firft 
name  have  written  on  the  ancient  romance.  It  has  ex- 
ercifed  the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburton,  and  of  fome 
ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  the 
fenfibility  of  their  fex  to  unite  antiquarian  refearch 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  belle s  lettres.  We  have  not, 
however,  feen  anywhere  fo  concife,  juft,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  romances  as  in 
D’lfraeli’s  Curiofities  of  Literature.  u  Romance  (fays 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
fiflion  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have  amufed  them- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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felves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of  romances.  In  this 
refearch  they  have  difplayed  more  ingenuity  than  judge-  r  ' 
rnent  ;  and  fome  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  exifted 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ariftotle  ;  Dearchus,  one  of. 
his  difciples,  having  written  feveral  works  of  this  amu- 
fing  fpecies. 

u  Let  us,  however,  be  fatisfied  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus,  a  bifbop  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  whofe  work  has  been  lately 
tranflated.  This  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene- 
lon  (a).  Beautiful  as  thefe  compofitions  are  when 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  fufficicntly  ftored  with 
accurate  obfervations  on  human  nature,  in  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  oppofed  their  progrefs.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  tliofe  who  were  not  in- 
fenfible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  ftyle,  he  raifed  himfelf, 
among  his  brother  ecclefiaftics,  enemies;  who  at  length 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  fynod,  that 
his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  perfons,  and 
that  if  the  author  did  not  fupprefs  it,  he  mutt  refign  his 
biftiopric.  We  are  told  lie  preferred  his  romance  to 
his  bifliopric.  Even  fo  late  as  in  Racine’s  time,  it  was 
held  a  crime  to  perufe  thefe  unhallowed  pages.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  firft  effufions  of  his  mufe  were  in  con- 
■fequencc  of  ttudy ing  that  ancient  romance,  which  his 
matter  obferving  him  to  devour  with  the  keennefs  of  a 
famifhed  man,  he  fnatched  it  from  his  hands  and  fiung 
it  in  the  fire  ;  a  fecond  copy  experienced  the  fame  fate. 
Wlmt  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  fecretly  till  he  got  it  by 
heart;  after  which  he  offered  it  to  his  matter  with  a 
fmile  to  burn,  if  he  chofe,  like  the  others. 

The  decifion  of  thefe  bigots  wras  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  fucli  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
addrefs  themfelves  too  forcibly  to  the  paftions,  and,  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,  hover 
on  the  borders  of  indecency.  This  eenfurc  is  certainly 
well-founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  afied  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
fuch  as  common  proftitutes  would  in  this  age  think  in¬ 
decent.  But  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  romance. 

“  The  learned  Fleury  thinks  that  they  were  not  know’ll 
till  the  1 2tli  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
hittory  of  the  dukes  "of  Normandy.  Verdier,  whofe 
opinion  is  of  no  great  weight,  fays  the  invention  of  ro¬ 
mance  wras  owing  to  the  Normans  of  France  ;  and  that 
thefe  fictions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor¬ 
man  language,  they  wrere  entitled  Normances  ;  the  name 
was  aftenvards  altered  to  that  of  Romances.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  w'ho  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  Rornanz.es,  which  alfo  did  the  Italians. 

P  “  Dorn 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  inquires,  4  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Golden  Afs,  by  Apuleius,  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  earlier  fpecimen  than  that  of  Heliodorus  ?’  To  this  our  author  has  no  objection ;  but  he  would  not 
warrant  any  romance  to  be  the  JlrJl  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  thus  that  fome  writers,  more  learned  than  faga- 
cious,  have  (Jifcovered  the  firtt  inventor  of  epiftolary  correfpondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour  :  fuch  learning 
is  defperate  !  From  the  Affatic  Refearches,  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  literature,  wre  are  led  to  believe, 
that  the  native  country  of  romance  is  the  eaff  ;  where  it  feems  to  have  flourished  in  all  its  extravagant  grandeur 
from  time  immemorial. 
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u  Dom  Rivet,  one  of  the  learned  affociates  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Literary  Hiftory 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  in  the  10th  century.  He 
fays,  that  the  moft  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  PZnlomena ,  or  the  Beloved .  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  Touloufe,  he  tells  us,  they  have  pre- 
ferved  a  copy  of  the  Philomcna  in  its  original  language  \ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Romaunt  or  polifhed  j  fuch  as  was 
then  fpoken  at  court.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

“  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  conjecture  : 
we  fhall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  faCl.  It  is  certain 
that  thefe  compofitions  derive  their  name  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  wTere  firft  written.  Abbe  Iraild 
has  given  us  the  chara&er  of  the  earlieft  romances, 
which  we  fhall  tranferibe  ;  for  to  add  to  what  is  well 
expreffed,  however  it  may  pleafe  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
feldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

4  The  firft  romances  were  a  monftrous  affemblage 
of  hiftories,  in  which  truth  and  fi&ion  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability  j  a  compofition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied 5  defti- 
tute  of  connexion,  of  order,  and  art.  Thefe  are  the  an¬ 
cient  and  miferable  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  fatirical  romance  of  Don  Quixotte,  has  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  eternal  ridicule.’ 

44  It  is,  however,  from  thefe  produ&ions  rather  in  their 
improved  ftate,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn  their 
richeft  inventions.  The  agreeable  wildnefs  of  that  fan¬ 
cy  which  characterized  the  eaftern  nations  was  caught 
by  the  crufaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they 
mingled  in  their  own  the  cuftoms  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  who  were  men  like  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore  their  ene¬ 
mies,  were  pictured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay - 
nim  Giants .  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Red-crofs  Knight.  It  was 
thus  that  fiCtion  embellifhed  religion,  and  religion  invi¬ 
gorated  fi&ion.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the  cantos 
of  Ariofto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  TalTo.  Spencer  is 
the  child  of  their  creation  \  and  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  feme  of  the  bold  and  ftrong  touches 
of  Milton.” 

Other  circumftances  however  have  been  affigned  as 
the  fources  of  thefe  extravagant  fi&ions.  44  Caftles  were 
ere&ed  to  repulfe  the  vagi  ant  attacks  of  the  Normans  \ 
and  in  France  (from  the  year  768  to  987)  thefe  places 
became  fatal  to  the  public  repofe.  The  petty  defpots 
who  raifed  thefe  caftles,  pillaged  whoever  palled,  and 
carried  off  the  females  who  pleafed  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords  !  Mezeray  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  from  thefe  circumftances  romancers 
have  invented  their  tales  of  knights  errant,  monfters, 
and  giants. 

44  I)e  Saint  Foix,  in  his  Hiftorical  Effays  on  this  fub- 
jeCl,  thus  exprefies  himfelf :  4  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  fecurity  when  they  paffed  by  abbeys. 
The  monks  fuftained  an  affault  rather  than  relinquish 
their  prey  :  if  they  faw  themfelves  lofing  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  fome  faint.  Then  it 
generally  happened  that  the  affailants,  feized  with  aw- 
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ful  veneration,  ^  retired,  and  dared  not  to  purfue  their  Romance, 
vengeance.  T  his  is  the  origin  of  the  enchapters,  of  ~v~"'  -1 
the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  caftles,  de- 
feribed  in  romances.’ 

44  To  thefe  may  be  added  wliat  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  writes,  that  4  as  the  walls 
of  the  caftles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  fignified  ferpents  or  dragons  ;  and 
in  thefe  were  commonly  fecured  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  diftinCtion,  who  were  feldom  fafe  at  a  time 
when  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  adventures.  It  was  this  cuftom 
which  gave  occafion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  deferibe  any  thing  limply,  to  invent  fo 
many  fables  concerning  princcffes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons.’ 

44  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
fpread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  po¬ 
lite  literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  exprefs  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  thefe  works  muft  never  be  placed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  rigid  moralift.  They  indeed  pulhed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  groffnefs,  and  feemed 
rather  to  feek  than  to  avoid  feenes  which  a  modern 
would  blulh  to  deferibe.  They  (to  employ  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  of  their  authors)  were  not  alhamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others, 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  libertinifm  agreeable,  by 
the  fafeinating  charms  of  a  polifhed  ftyle,  and  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  imagination. 

44  This  however  muft  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works ;  for  poifon  is  ftill  poifon,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  ftill  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  ftigmatifed 
from  being  prone  to  illicit  pleafures  and  impure  amours. 

They  are  ftill  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par- 
fimonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncaftra- 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  poffeflion  of  an  ample  library  of  the  old 
novelifts. 

44  If  we  pafs  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  thefe  ro¬ 
mances,  we  may  difeover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  releafed  from  that  rubbifh  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decamerons,  the  Hecatommiti,  and  the  Novellas  of  thefe 
writers,  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  little  li¬ 
brary  of  our  Shakefpeare.  Chaucer  is  a  notorious  imi¬ 
tator  and  lover  of  them  ;  his  Knight’s  Tale  is  little  more 
than  a  parapbrafe  of  Boccacio’s  Ttfeoidc.  Fontaine 
has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentioufnefs. 

From  fuch  works,  thefe  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrowed  their  plots  •,  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
genius  ;  but  bending  too  fubmiflively  to  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  tafte,  or  that  of  their  age,  in  extracting  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  the  alloy. 

44  We  muft  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  French 
romances  of  the  laft  century.  They  were  then  carried 
to  a  point  of  perfection,  which  as  romances  they  can¬ 
not  exceed.  To  this  the  Aftrea  of  D’Urfe  greatly 
contributed.  It  was  followed  by  the  Illuftrious  Baffa, 
the  Great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &c.  which,  though  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  prefent  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors. 

Their  ftyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aftrea,  is  diffufe  and. 
infipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  fome  to  Scgrais,  but  by 
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Romance  Huet  to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princefs  of 
II  Cleves  are  tranflated,  and  though  they  arc  maflerpieces 

Romano.  ^  ^  were  liever  popular  in  our  country,  and 

are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  romances  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  pernicious  to  good  fenfe,  morals,  tafte  and  lite¬ 
rature.  It  was  in  this  light  they  were  confidered  by 
Boileau  *,  becaufc  a  few  had  fucceeded,  a  crowd  imita¬ 
ted  their  examples.  Gomberville  and  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired  $  but  the  fatirift  diffolved  the 
illulion.  This  he  did  mod  effectually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  thofe  citizens  of  a  certain  diilrift, 
whofe  characters  were  concealed  in  thefe  romances,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  as 
he  efteemed  Mademoifelle  de  Scudery  :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  publilhed,  it  united  all  the  romance  wri¬ 
ters  againft  oUr  fatirift. 

“  From  romances,  which  had  now  exhaufted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  public,  fprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  difgufted  ;  and  they  fubftituted  thofe  of  hifto- 
ries,  lives,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  thefe  works 
(obferves  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  projeCls,  the  complicated  and  endlefs  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  exertion  of  noble  paffions  ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  fought  for 
even  among!!  the  lowed  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
fubjeCt,  I  (hall  juft  obferve,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  poifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine  3  it  may  be  a 
falutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  virtuous  writer.”  See 
Novel. 

ROMAGNA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on 
the  fouth  by  Tufcany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the 
call  by  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Bo- 
lognefe  and  a  part  of  Tufcany.  It  is  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has  alfo  mines, 
mineral  waters,  and  falt-works,  which  make  its  principal 
revenue.  Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Black  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria  ;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  I  $0  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace ,  and  is  the 
principal  and  largeft  of  all  the  provinces  the  Turks  pof- 
fefs  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fruitful  country  in  corn  and 
paftures,  and  there  are  mines  of  filver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  fangia- 
cates  ;  namely,  Kirkel,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  •,  Galipoli,  whofe  capital  is  of  the  fame  name  5 
and  Byzantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which  Con- 
ftantinople  is  the  capital.  The  Turks  beftow  the 
name  of  Romelia  on  all  the  territories  they  polfefs  in 
Europe. 

ROMANO,  Giulio,  a  famous  painter,  was  the 
difciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  fuch  an  affe&ion  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis  Penni,  his 
heir.  His  conceptions  were  more  extraordinary  and 
more  elevated  than  even  thofe  of  his  mafter,  but  not 
fo  natural.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti- 
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tudes  5  but  did  not  perfectly  underftand  the  lights  and 
lhades,  and  is  frequently  lrarfh  and  ungraceful.  The 
folds  of  his  draperies,  fays  Du  Frcfnoy,  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  great,  eafy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava¬ 
gant,  like  the  fantaftical  habits  of  comedians.  He  was* 
however,  fuperior  to  1110ft  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  convcrfing  with  the 
works  of  the  moft  excellent  poets,  particularly  Horner* 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  qualifications  neceffarily 
required  in  a  great  defigner.  Julio  Romano  was  alfo 
well  {killed  in  architecture.  He  was  employed  by  Car¬ 
dinal  dc  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  \  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
whither  lie  was  invited  by  Frederic  Gonzago,  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  juftly  puniftied 
for  his  having  drawn  at  Rome  the  defigns  of  20  ob-*» 
feene  plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Antony,  to  which  A- 
retine  added  the  fame  number  of  fonnets.  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano  cmbellilhed  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  of  his 
performances  both  in  painting  and  architecture  ;  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1545,  at  45  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marquis,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
friendftiip  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  fituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  in  E.  Long.  130.  N. 

Lat.  41.  45.  once  the  capital  of  the  greateft  empire  in 
the  world  \  and  famous  in  modern  hiftory  for  being  the 
centre  of  an  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  was  held  in  fubjee- 
tion.  r 

The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  origin  from  JE-  Romans  de- 
neas  the  Trojan  hero  ;  and  though  fome  hiftorians  pre-  Icended 
tend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yet  from 
no  fufficient  reafons  for  rejecting  this  account  have  been  neaS* 
offered,  nor  has  any  more  probable  hiftory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  name  been  given  5  fo  that,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  difpute,  we  fliall  proceed  to  the  hiftory 
of  iEneas  and  his  fucceffors  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  fons  of 
Antenor,  or  by  whatever  other  means  it  happened, 
were  become  mailers  of  Troy,  JE neas  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  city, 
and  defended  it  bravely  for  fome  time  5  but  yielding  at  2 
length  to  ncceffity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa-^Fneas  flies 
ther,  wife,  and  children,  with  every  thing  he  had  that*™™  Troy 
wras  valuable,  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  ount 
Trojans,  fled  to  the  ftrong  places  of  Mount  Ida.  Hi¬ 
ther  all  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an¬ 
xious  than  the  reft  to  preferve  their  liberty,  flocked  to 
him  from  the  feveral  towns  of  Troas.  His  army  thus 
augmented  and  advantageoufly  polled,  he  continued 
quiet,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  who 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  foon  as  they 
had  pillaged  the  country.  But  thefe,  after  they  had 
enriched  tliemfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Troy  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  turned  their  arms  againft  the  fu¬ 
gitives,  refolving  to  attack  them  in  their  ftrong-holds 
upon  the  mountain.  iEneas,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
being  forced  in  his  laft  refuge,  had  recourfe  to  nego-  ^ 
ciation  ;  and,  by  his  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  not  Makes 
to  conftrain  him  to  a  battle.  Peace  was  granted  him,  peace  with 
on  condition  that  he  with  his  followers  quitted  the  Tro-**1®  Greeks* 
jan  territories*,  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  promi- j™s  c^es 
P2  fed  try. 
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Rome.  fecJ  not  to  moled  him  in  his  retreat,  but  to  let  him 

'  v  fafely  pafs  through  any  country  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  affurance  AEneas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feek  a  fettlement  in  fome  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  cldeft  fon  Afca- 
nius  with  the  Dafylites,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  who  de- 
fired  to  have  him  for  their  king;  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remaii;  long  with  them:  for  when  Sca- 
mandrius  (Aftyanax),  with  the  reft  of  the  He&oridoe 
whom  Neoptolemus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country. 

The  Trojan,  having  crofted  the  Hellefpont,  arrived 
in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  where  he  built  a  city,  call¬ 
ed  from  him  JEneia ,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul¬ 
titude  which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  fail¬ 
ed  to  Delos*,  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  creeled 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  fame  god- 
defs  in  Zacynthus,  in  which  iftand  he  like  wife  inftitu- 
ted  games,  calk-d  the  races  of  /Eneas  and  Venus:  the 
ftatues  of  both,  fays  Dionyfius,  are  (landing  to  this 
day.  In  Leueas,  where  the  Trojans  landed,  was  to  be 
feen,  in  the  fame  author’s  time,  a  temple  ere£led  to  Ve¬ 
nus  the  mother  of  ALneas.  Nor  were  A6lium  and  Am- 
bracia  without  monuments  that  teftified  his  arrival  in 
thole  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  brazen  vafes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  chara&ers.  Not  far  from  Buthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Troian  camp  which  had  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Troja.  All  thefe  antiquities,  dill 
fubftfting  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indifputable  proofs  of  ALneas’s  voyage  to  Epi¬ 
rus:  “  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  the  fame 
Dionyfius)  we  have  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  the 
Romans*,  the  ceremonies  they  obferve  in  their  facri- 
fices  and  feftivals  bear  witnefs  to  it,  as  alfo  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reafonably  reje<ft  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament.” 

The  firft  land  of  Italy  which  ZEneas  made,  after 
crofting  the  Ionian  fea,  was  Cape  Minerva,  in  Iapygia; 
and  here  he  went  on  (hore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coafting  along  the  fouth-eaft  of  Italy  and 
the  eaft  and  fouth  Tides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  ftrefs  of  weather  at  the  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  iftand.  Elymus  and  AEgeftus,  who 
had  efcaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought 
a  Trojan  colony  to  this  place.  Alneas  augmented  it 
by  a  good  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleafed  to 
have  found  a  fafe  refting  place  after  many  dangers  and 
fatiguing  voyages,  he  willingly  left  behind  him  at  their 
requeft ;  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting  them, 
becaufe  fome  Trojan  women,  weary  of  the  fea,  had 
burn!  a  confiderable  part  of  his  (hips. 

AEneas,  leaving  Drepanum,  fleered  his  courfe  for  I- 
taly  acrofs  the  Tyrrhenian  fea.  To  the  cape  where  he 
firft  landed,  he  gave  the  name  Palin  urns ,  from  one  of 
his  pilots  who  died  there.  'Idle  little  iftand  of  Leuca- 
fia,  not  far  diftant,  whither  he  failed  next,  got  its  name 
in  like  manner  from  a  daughter  of  Aeneas’s  filler,  who 
there  ended  her  days.  The  port  of  Mifenum,  the  iftand 
of  Prochyta,  and  the  promontory  of  Cajeta,  where  he 
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fucce (lively  arrived,  were  fo  called  from  being  the  bu-  Rom^- 
rial  places,  the  firft  of  a  noble  Trojan  his  companion,  *4 

the  fecond  of  his  kinfwoman,  and  the  third  of  his 
nurfe.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  andTiis  chofen 
band  finished  their  tedious  and  painful  voyages  on  the  ^ 

coaft  of  the  fince  famous  Latium.  This  was  a  fin  all  Lands  ia. 
territory  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain- Italy* 
ing  a  part  of  the  prefent  Catnpagna  di  Roma:  Latinus 
was  the  king  of  it  *,  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  j  his 
fubje&s,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  Aborigines , 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins .  Here,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks,  Ae¬ 
neas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  fecond  Troy: 
they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Troy ,  and  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  a  quiet  fettlement,  and  a  period  to  all  their  un¬ 
happy  adventures. 

When  Aineas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Ilutuli,  a  neighbouring  people,  in 
which  he  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had 
made  a  defeent  on  hiscoafts,  pillaged  the  maritime  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  a 
camp  at  a  fmall  distance  from  the  fea.  Hereupon  he 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to  ob¬ 
lige  them  to  reimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  great  refiftance  from  a  band  of  va¬ 
gabonds,  as  he  fuppoied,  or  pirates,  come  only  to  feek  for 
plunder:  but  finding  them,  as  he  drew  near,  well-armed, 
and  regularly  drawn  up,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  for¬ 
bear  engaging  troops  that  appeared  fo  well  difeiplined; 
and,  inftead  of  venturing  a  battle,  to  defire  a  parley.  In 
this  conference  Latinus  underftanding  who  they  were, 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  (truck  with  terror,  and 
touched  with  compaflion  for  thofe  brave  but  unfortunate 
men,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  affigned  them 
a  tra£l  of  land  for  a  fettlement,  on  condition  that  they 
(hould  employ  their  arms  and  exert  their  valour  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a 
com  moil  enemy.  This  condition  AEneas  readily  accept-  Enters  into 
ed;  and  complied  with  his  engagement  fo  faithfully, an  alliance 
that  Latinus  came  at  length  to  repofe  an  entire  confi-  with  Lati-k 
dence  in  the  Trojan  j  and  in  proof  of  it  gave  him  ^a-^rries^his 
vinia,  his  daughter  and  only  child,  in  marriage,  fecur- alughter^ 
ing  to  him  by  that  means  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of 
Latium.  AEneas,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Latinus, 
and  affe&ion  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp 
he  had  pitched;  and  inftead  of  Troy  called  it  Lavi- 
nium.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader;  and  by  making  alliances  with  Latin  families,  be¬ 
came,  in  a  (hurt  time,  one  and  the  fame  people  with  the 
Latins. 

In  the  mean  time  Turnus,  the  queen’s  nephew,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of 
Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia 
and  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  feeing  the  princefs  be¬ 
llowed  on  a  ftranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went 
over  to  the  Rutuli;  and  by  (lirring  them  up,  brought 
on  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which 
both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  Thus  Aineas,  by  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  by  that  of  a  troublefome 
rival,  came  into  the  quiet  poflt  ffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 
tranfmitted  to  his  posterity. 

AEneas  is  faid  to  have  reigned  three  years;  during 

which 
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Rom?,  •which  time  he  eftabliflied  the  w  or  (hip  of  the  gods  of  his 
7  own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 
that  of  Troy.  The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  proteflors  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Lavinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worfhip  of  Vefta  was  like  wife  introduced 
by  /Eneas  *,  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Vejla/s ,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  burning  in  honour 
of  thatgoddefs.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  other  deities 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became  in  all  likelihood, 
known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  /Eneas  ;  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  poets  of  reprefen  ting  him  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  pious  hero. 

While  /Eneas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  ancient 
enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took  the  field  with 
a  defign  to  drive  out  thofe  new-comers,  of  whofe  power 
they  began  to  conceive  no  fmall  jealoufy.  /Eneas  march¬ 
ed  out  againft  them  at  the  head  of  his  Trojans  and  La¬ 
tins.  Hereupon  a  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  till  night  ; 
when  /Eneas  being  puflied  to  the  banks  of  the  Numicus, 
6  which  ran  clofe  by  Lavinium,  and  forced  into  that  river, 
Sis  death,  v.as  there  drowned.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body; 

and  pretending  that  he  had  vaniihed  away  on  a  fudden, 
made  him  pafs  for  a  deity  among  his  credulous  fubjecls, 
who  accordingly  ercCted  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title 
^  of  Jupiter  Indiges . 

acceeded  Upon  the  death  of  /Eneas,  his  fon  Euryleon,  called 
|y  his  fon  alf0  Afcanius  and  lulus ,  afcended  the  throne  ;  but  as 
fifeanius,  t]ie  yQUllg  kjng  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  venture 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  who  promifed  himfelf  great  fuccefs 
from  the  death  of  /Eneas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  fo  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that  they  (hould  pay  him  yearly,  by  way  of 
tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  territory  of  La- 
tium,  Afcanius  rejected  the  propofal  with  the  utmoft 
indignation  ;  and  having  caufed  all  the  vines  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  by 

(that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
enemy’s  requeft,  he  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  Tally, 
and  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
infulting  Tyrrhenian  to  more  reafonable  terms.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy’s  army  was  encamped  at  fome 
diftance  from  Lavinium  ;  but  Laufus,  the  fon  of  Me¬ 
zentius,  with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  lay  entrenched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Trojans,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  make 
vigorous  fallies,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked 
the  poft  where  Laufus  commanded,  forced  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with  him  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en- 
camped  on  the  plain  ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  and 
lats  the  overthrow  of  their  advance-guard  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
btuli.  terror,  that,  inftead  of  flopping  the  flight  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  they  fled  with  them,  in  great  diforder,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains..  The  Latins  purfued  them, 
and  in  the  purfuit  Laufus  was  killed  :  whofe  death  fo 
difeouraged  Mezentius,  that  he  immediately  fued  for 
peace  ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  Tiber  (hould  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  and  Hetrurian  territories. 
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In  the  mean  time  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  with  Home, 
child  by  /Eneas,  entertaining  a  (trong  jealoufy  of  the 
ambition  of  her  fon-in-law,  retired  to  the  woods,  andHisk^n{j- 
was  there  peaceably  delivered  of  a  fon,  who,  from  his  nefs  toLa^ 
father,  was  named  JEneas ,  and,  from  the  place  of  hisvinia  and 
birth,  had  the  furname  of  Sylvius  :  but  as  the  queen’s  her  font 
flight,  who  had  difappeared  on  a  fudden,  raifed  fufpi- 
cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  Af¬ 
canius,  he  ufed  all  poffible  means  to  remove  them,  cau¬ 
fed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
her  fears,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  fon,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 

Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous  ;  but  as  it 
was  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  her  fon  Sylvius,  Afcanius  refolved  to  refign 
it  to  them,  and  build  elfe where  another  city  for  him¬ 
felf.  This  he  made  the  place  of  his  refidenee,  and  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calling  it  Alba  Longa  ;  Refigns  the 
Alba ,  from  a  white  fow,  which  we  are  told  /Eneas kingdom, 
had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built  *,  and  founds 

to  diflinguifh.  it  from  another  town  of  the  fame  name  A^3  ^ou* 

in  the  country  of  the  Marfi ;  or  rather,  beeaufe  it  ex-^a* 
tended,  without  having  mueli  breadth,  the  whole  length 
of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.  It  was  30  years  af¬ 
ter  the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Afcanius  fixed  his 

abode  at  Alba  ;  and  there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 

about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  rtfided  at  hi\  new 
fettlemcnt.  Ke  left  a  fon  called  lulus  ;  fo  that  betw’een 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  La¬ 
tin  throne  ;  the  latter  being  the  fon,  and  the  former  the 
grandfon,  of  /Eneas. 

The  Latins  not  thinking  it  their  intereft  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  dates,  refolved  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  fovereignty  ;  and  as  Syl¬ 
vius  was  born  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
had  thereby  an  undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather,  whereas  the  other  was  but  the  fon  of  apothftate< 
itranger,  the  Latins  bedowtd  the  crown  on  Sylvius  ; united, 
and,  to  make  lulus  fome  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
fovereign  power  in  affairs  of  religion  ;  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  family.  Sylvius  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  13  kings  of  the  fame  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reigned  at  Alba  ;  but  we  fcarce  know  any  thing 
of  them  befides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
fpeCtive  reigns.  /Eneas  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years.  His  fon,  called  alfo  JEneas  Sylvius,  govern¬ 
ed  Latium  31  years.  Latinus  Sylvius ,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fwayed  the  feeptre  for  the  fpace  of  51  years. — 

Alba  reigned  39  ;  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  Atys,  26 ; 

Gapis,  28  *,  and  Capetus,  13.  Tiberinus,  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  iVlbula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned. 

From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tiber ,  which  it 
has  borne  ever  fince.  Agrippa  fucceeded  Tiberinus  the^uic 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years  ;  and  left  the  throne,  which  Tiber, 
he  had  held  41  years,  to  Alladius ;  who  reigned  19,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Aventinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the 
hill  Aventinus,  where  he  W’as  interred.  Procas,  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  reigned  23  years,  was  the  father  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius  ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  elder  fon  Numitor.  But  Amulius, 

-who  fur  pa  fifed  his  brother  in  courage  and  underflanding, 
drove  him  from  the  throne  ;  and,  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf, 
murdered  /Egeftus,  Numitor ’s  only  fon,  and  confe- 

cratei 
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t  ^ome-  crated  Ills  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worth  ip  of 
l  Vefla,  by  which  {be  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity. 
Adventures  But  precaution  proved  ineffe&ual  ;  for  as  the  Vef- 
of  Rhea  tal  was  going  to  a  neighbouring  fpring  to  fetch  water 

Sylvia.  for  the  performance  of  a  facrifice  to  Mars,  the  was  met 

and  ravifhed  by  a  man  in  a  military  habit,  like  that  in 
which  the  god  Mars  is  reprefented.  Some  authors 
think  that  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  lover  come  thi¬ 
ther  by  her  appointment ;  others  charge  Amulius  him¬ 
felf  with  ufing  this  violence  to  his  niece,  not  fo  much  to 
gratify  his  luft,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  deftroy  her. — 
For  ever  after  he  caufed  her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  (he  was  delivered  of  two  Ions  ;  and  then  exaggera¬ 
ting  her  crime  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  them  to  fentence  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
14  the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Of  Romu-  Tiber.  The  fentence  againft  Rhea  was,  according  to 
Ke'  fome  authors,  changed  by  Amulius,  at  the  requeft  of 
his  daughter  Antho,  into  perpetual  confinement,  but 
executed  againft  the  twins;  who  being  laid  in  a  wooden 
trough,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  Avere 
there  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  ftream  proved 
both  fo  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  Avater  the  two 
infants  were  left  fafe  on  the  ftrand,  and  were  there  hap¬ 
pily  found  by  Fauftulus,  the  chief  of  the  king’s  fliep- 
herdtf,  and  fuekled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
for  her  diforderly  life  was  called  Lupa  ;  and  this  proba¬ 
bly  gave  rife  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being  nur- 
fed  by  a  wolf. 

As  Fauftulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  fent  them  td  Gabii  to  be  inftrufted 
there  in  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  fomething  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which  commanded  refpeft  ;  and  the  afeendant  which 
they  aflumed  over  the  other  fhepherds  made  them  dread¬ 
ed  in  the  forefts,  where  they  exercifed  a  fort  of  empire. 
A  quarrel  happening  between  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius 
and  thofe  of  Numitor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  againft  the  latter ;  and  fome  blood  being 
ftied  in  the  fray,  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  revenged  on 
Romulus  and  Remus  (for  fo  the  twins  were  called),  on 
the  feftival  of  Lupercalia,  furprifed  Remus,  and  carried 
him  before  Numitor,  to  be  punched  according  to  his 
deferts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himfelf  touched  in  the 
prifoner’s  favour,  afkcd  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.  His  anfwer  immediately  ftruck 
Numitor  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  bis  two  grand- 
fons;  their  age,  which  was  about  18  years,  agreed  with 
the  time  when  the  two  infants  were  expofed  upon  the 
Tiber  ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger 
into  tendernefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  refeue  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  purfue  thofe  who  had  carried  him  off,  was 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  them  ;  but  Fauftulus  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  it ;  and  on  that  occafion,  difclofing  to 
him  his  birth,  awakened  in  his  breaft  fentiments  worthy 
of  his  extraction.  He  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  delivering  of  his  mother  and  grandfather  from 
oppreflion.  With  this  view  he  affembled  the  country 
people,  over  whom  he  had  aflumed  a  kind  of  fovereign- 
ty,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap 
pointed  day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates,  provided 
with  arms,  which  they  were  to  conceal.  While  Romu- 
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lus  was  thus  difpofing  every  thing  for  the  execution  Rome, 
of  his  defign,  Numitor  made  the  fame  difeovery  to  Re-  L‘ 
mus  concerning  his  parents,  and  the  oppreflions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  fo  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprife.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  his  grandfon,  and  only 
defired  him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  him,  and  to  fend  him  to  his  houfe.  Romu¬ 
lus  foon  came,  and  was  followed  by  Fauftulus,  who 
took  with  him  the  trough  or  fkiff  in  Avhich  the  twins  had 
been  expofed,  to  ftiew  it  to  Numitor :  but,  as  the  (hep- 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earneftnefs  in  his 
looks,  he  was  flopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  cafily  known  by  its  make  and  infeription,  which 
was  ftill  legible  ;  and  therefore  Fauftulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confeffed  that  the  twins  were  living  ;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding  1 
flocks  in  a  remote  defert.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ufurper’s  death  being  refolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raife  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  inveft  the  king’s  palace. 

The  country  people  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themfelves  into  companies  each  confiding  of  ioc 
men.  They  had  no  other  enfigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manipuli ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  manipu - 
lares ,  originally  given  to  troops  raifed  in  the  country. 

With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  befet  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  f&rced  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  reftored  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne. 

Affairs  being  thus  fettled  at  Alba,  the  two  brothers,  They^e 
by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  founding  of  af0ive  to 
new  colony.  The  king  beftowed  on  them  thofe  lands  found  a 
near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  brought  up,  flip-00*00?* 
plied  them  with  all  manner  of  inftruments  for  breaking 
up  ground,  with  (laves,  and  beads  of  burden,  and  grant¬ 
ed  full  liberty  to  his  fubjedh  to  join  them.  Hereupon 
mod  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom  there  ftill  remained  50 
families  in  Auguftus’s  time,  chofe  to  follow  the  fortune 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  did  alfo  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  and  Saturnia,  two  fmall  towns.  For  the 
more  fpeedy  carrying  on  of  the  work,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divide  thofe  who  Avere  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  the  city  into  two  companies,  one  under  the 
command  of  Romulus,  the  other  of  Remus;  but  this  di- 
vifion,  which  Avas  defigned  purely  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  the  two  parties  might  work  by 
way  of  emulation,  gave  birth  to  two  factions,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  jealoufy  between  the  two  brothers,  which  broke 
out  when  they  came  to  choofe  a  place  for  the  building 
of  their  new  city  ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Aventine,  and 
Romulus  for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  which,  the 
matter  being  referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advifed 
the  contending  parties  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by  augury,  to  which  he 
was  himfelf  greatly  addicted.  The  day  appointed  for 
the  ceremony  being  come,  the  brothers  pofted  them¬ 
felves  each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  Avas  agreed,  that  \vho- 
e\'er  fliould  fee  the  firft  flight,  or  the  greateft  number, 
of  vultures,  (hould  gain  his  caufe.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  Avaited  fome  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favourable 
omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  fent  to  ac¬ 
quaint  his  brother  that  he  had  feen  fome  vultures  ;  but 
Remus,  having  actually  feen  fix,  Avhile  his  brother’s 
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meffengers  were  yet  on  their  way,  haftened,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  to  Mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him.  He  had  no  fooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpe&ed  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear¬ 
ed  to  Romulus.  Thefe  he  immediately  fhowed  to  his 
brother  3  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  defired  him  to 
judge  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  his  meffengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  difcovered  the  deceit  ; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  feen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  feen  fix,  he  infilled  on  the  time 
of  his  feeing  them,  and  the  other  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  feen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers 3  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  leader,  the 
difpute  grew  fo  warm,  that,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blows.  The  (liepherd  Fauftulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was,  by  an  unknown  hand,  laid 
dead  on  the  fpot.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus 
likewife  loft  his  life  in  the  fray  3  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  place  his  death  later,  and  fay  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  derifion,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city  :  but  Livy  fays,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having 
got  the  better  of  his  brother’s  party  in  the  late  engage¬ 
ment,  applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  building  of 
the  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 
He  chofe  Mount  Palatine  for  its  fituation,  and  perform¬ 
ed  all  thofe  ceremonies  which  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Hetrurians  had  introduced.  He  firft  offered  facrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  fame  : 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  fhould  be  the 
aufpices  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themfelves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  fpot 
where  the  affemblies  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  firft-fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  for  food  :  every  man  of 
the  colony  was  ordered  to  caft  into  the  fame  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  fome 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mundus , 
that  is,  the  world ,  and  made  it  the  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built.  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brafs,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compafs 
of  the  city.  Thefe  two  animals,  the  fymbols  of  mar¬ 
riage,  by  which  cities  are  peopled,  w'ere  afterwards  (lain 
upon  the  altar.  All  the  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  clods  of  earth  which  the  plough- 
fliare  fometimes  turned  outwards.  Wherever  a  gate  was 
to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried  3 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word  porta ,  44  a  gate,”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  verb  portare ,  44  to  carry.”  As  Mount 
Palatine  flood  by  itfelf,  the  whole  was  inclofed  within 
the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almoft  the 
figure  of  a  fquare  •,  whence,  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
fenfis,  it  is  called  Roma  ^uadrata. 

As  to  the  exa£l  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  difagreement  among  hiftorians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Pi6lor,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  Olympiad  3 
that  is,  according,  to  the  computation  of  Ufher,  in  the 
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year  of  the  world  32 56,  of  the  flood  1600,  and  748 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  The  Romans,  if  we  may  fo ' 
call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  and  others  in¬ 
form  us,  on  the  21ft  of  April  3  which  day  was  then  con- 
fecrated  to  Pales,  goddefs  of  the  fhepherds 3  whence  the 
feftival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome. 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmoft  perfe£lion  which  At  firft  but 
its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it  confifted  of a  poor 
about  1000  houfes,  or  rather  huts  3  and  was,  properly 
fpeaking,  a  beggarly  village,  whereof  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  followed  the  plough,  being  obliged  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  their  own  hands  the  ungrateful  foil  of  a  bar¬ 
ren  country  which  they  had  (hared  among  themfelves. 

Even  the  walls  of  Romulus’s  palace  were  made  of  rufh- 
es,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every  one  had  chofen 
his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any  regard  to  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  ftreets,  if  w  e  may 
fo  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and  narrow.  In  (hurt, 

Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  burning  of  it  by  the 
Gauls,  was  rather  a  diforderly  heap  of  huts,  than  a  city 
built  with  any  regularity  or  order.  x 

As  foon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finifhed,  Ro-  Romulus 
mulus  affembled  the  people,  and  defired  them  to  choofe  elefted 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  thatkinS’ 
time  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Romans, 
and  Romulus  was  ele£led  king.  Before  he  afeend^d  the 
throne,  however,  he  confulted  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
augury  3  and  having  received  a  favourable  anfiwer,  it 
thence  became  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  to  have  recourfe  to 
augury  before  the  railing  any  one  to  the  dignity  of  king, 
pried,  or  any  public  employment.  After  this  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  eftablifhment  of  good  order  and  fub- 
ordination  among  his  fubjedls.  He  put  on  a  habit  of 
diftin£lion  for  himfelf,  appointed  12  li6lors  to  attend 
him  as  guards,  divided  his  fubje6ls,  who  at  this  time 
confifted  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curue,  decurue,  pa¬ 
tricians ,  plebeians,  patrons ,  clients ,  &c.  for  an  account 
of  which,  fee  thefe  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet.  After  this  he  formed  a  fenate  confiding 
of  100  perfons,  chofen  from  among  the  patricians  3  and 
a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  celeres ,  who  attended 
the  king,  and  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback  as 
occafion  required.  The  king’s  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  of  religious  affairs,  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws 
and  cuftoms  3  to  decide  the  weightier  caufes  between 
man  and  man,  referring  thofe  of  fmaller  moment  to  the 
fenate  3  to  call  together  the  fenators,  and  affemble  the 
people,  firft  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  affair  he  propofed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  confent 
what  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  Abroad,  and  in 
the  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  ab- 
folute  authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money. 

The  fenate  wrere  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of 
fmall  importance,  but  to  debate  and  refolve  upon  fuch 
public  affairs  as  the  king  propofed,  and  to  determine 
them  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  people  w’ere  allow¬ 
ed  to  create  magiftrates,  enadl  laws,  and  refolve  upon 
any  war  which  the  king  propofed  3  but  in  all  thefe 
things  the  confent  of  the  fenate  was  neceffary. 

Romulus  next  proceeded  to  fettle  the  religious  affairs 
of  his  people.  Many  of  the  Trojan  and  Phrygian  dei¬ 
ties  were  added  to  thofe  whom  the  Aborigines  or  Ita¬ 
lian  natives  already  worfhipped.  He  chofe  priefts,  in- 
ftituted  feftivals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
•  fyftemx 
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Rome.  fyftem  of  religion  ;  after  which,  as  his  colony  was  dill 
1  thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  afylum  for  fugitive  Haves, 
.homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  Thefe,  however,  he 
did  not  at  firft  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius,  called  afterwards 
Capitolinus ,  on  which  he  ere&cd  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  the  Afylean  god, 
under  whofe  protection  all  criminals  were  to  live  fe- 
curely.  But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged, 
the  afylum  was  inclofed  within  the  walls,  and  thofe 
„0  who  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
Kape  of  the  When  Romulus  had  thus  fettled  every  thing  relating 
Sabine  wo-  to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  fupply  of  women 
men  was  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  This  occafion- 

ed  fome  difficulty  ;  for  the  neighbouring  nations  refufed 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  fuch  a  crew  of 
vagabonds  as  had  fettled  in  Rome  ;  wherefore  Romulus 
at  laft  refolved  on  the  following  expedient.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  with  the  confent 
of  the  fenate,  he  proclaimed  a  folemn  feaft  and  public 
games  in  honour  of  the  Equeftrian  Neptune  called  Con - 
Jus,  This  occafioned  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  who 
flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  thefe  pompous 
Ihows,  together  with  the  new  city.  But,  in  the  midft 
of  the  folemnity,  the  Romans,  rufhing  in  with  their 
fvvords  drawn,  feized  all  the  young  women,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  683,  for  whom  Rotnulus  chofe  hufbands.  Among 
all  thofe  who  were  thus  feized,  only  one  married  wo¬ 
man,  named  Herjilia ,  was  found  ;  and  Romulus  is  faid 
to  have  kept  her  for  himfelf. 

This  violence  foon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  a  city  on 
the  confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league 
dons105  ^  ^ie  ^habitants  of  Cruftuminum  and  Antemnae,  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  marched  againfl; 
them  without  delay,  defeated  the  confederate  army,  kil¬ 
led  their  king  in  fingle  combat,  decreed  himfelf 'a  tri¬ 
umph,  and  confecrated  the  fpoils  of  Acron  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  Opima  Spolia,  The  city 
of  Csenina  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants 
tranfplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  king  then  marched  with 
one  legion  (confiding  at  this  time  of  3000  foot  and  300 
horfe)  againfl  the  Crufluraini  and  Antemnates,  both  of 
whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  tranfplanted  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  Rome  5  which  being  incapable  of  holding  fuch 
a  number,  RomuluS  took  in  the  hill  Saturnius  above 
mentioned,  on  the  top  of  which  he  built  a  citadel,  com¬ 
mitting  the  care  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named  Tarpeius . 
The  citadel  was  furrounded  bn  all  fides  with  ramparts 
and  towers,  which  equally  commanded  the  city  and 
country.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius  a  wall  was 
carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a  gate  opened  in  it 
named  Cannentalis ,  from  Carmenta  the  mother  of  E- 
vander,  who  either  lived  there,  or  had  lome  chapel  or 
altar  erc&ed  to  her. 

Romulus  had  now  become  fo  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  had  fo  well  eflabliffied  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  that  feveral  cities  of  Hetruria  voluntarily  fub- 
mitted  to  him.  Coelius,  an  Hetrurian  general,  led  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  fettled  on  a 
hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  took  the  name  of 
Mount  Cce/ius.  The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the  lead 
difmayed  at  this  increafc  of  the  Roman  forces,  fent  a  de¬ 
putation  to  Romulus,  demanding  reftitution  of  the  young 
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women  who  had  been  carried  off;  and,  upon  his  refu- 
fal,  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of  25,000  foot  and 
IOOO  horfe,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Titus  T  V' 
Tatius.  Romulus,  having  received  fupplies  from  Nu-  SabintL* 
mitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewife  took  the  field,  with 
20,000  foot  and  800  horfe,  with  whom  he  feized  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  poll,  and  fortified  himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that 
he  could  not  be  attacked.  The  Sabine  monarch,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  military  fkill  of  Romulus,  began  to  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  event ;  but  was  extricated  out  of  his  2 ^ 
difficulties  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  daughter  to  the  Thecitadti 
governor  of  the  citadel,  who  agreed  to  betray  that  im-  befieged. 
portant  fortrefs  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  being  re¬ 
warded  with  the  bracelets  which  the  Sabines  wore  on 
their  left  arms.  But  when  once  they  became  mafters  of 
this  important  place,  they  are  faid  to  have  crufficd  Tar¬ 
peia  under  the  weight  of  their  bucklers,  pretending  that 
thus  they  difeharged  their  promife,  as  they  wore  their 
bucklers  alfo  on  their  left  arms.  The  poffeflion  of  the 
citadel  enabled  the  Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
more  fuccefs ;  but,  at  laft,  in  a  general  engagement, 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  back  into  the  cita¬ 
del,  whither  they  were  purfued  by  the  Romans,  who 
expeCled  to  have  retaken  that  important  poft  ;  but  the 
enemy,  rolling  down  great  ftones  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  wounded  Romulus  on  the  head,  fo  that  he  was 
carried  infenfible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  bis  troops  were  repulfcd,  and  purfued  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome.  However,  the  king  foon  recover¬ 
ing  himfelf,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.  But  while  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
whofe  caufe  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators;  and  having  obtained  leave  from 
the  fenate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  where  they  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  hufbands 
fo  effe&ually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
nations  was  fet  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  laft  con¬ 
cluded,  on  the  following  terms.  1.  That  the  two  kings  peace  co:> 
ftiould  refide  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.  2.  That  the  eluded,  and 
city  fhould  ft  ill,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rome  ;  but  the  the  two  na* 
inhabitants  ^uirites,  a  name  fill  then  peculiar  to  tlie  ^jls  un*' 
Sabines.  3.  That  the  two  nations  ftiould  become  one  ; 
and  that  the  Sabines  ftiould  be  made  free  in  Rome,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  As  Rome 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  this  increafe  pf  her  power  and 
fplendour  to  the  Sabine  women,  honourable  privileges 
and  marks  of  diftin&ion  were  allowed  them.  Every 
one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them  ;  in  capital 
caufes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
ordinary  judges  ;  and  their  children  were  allowed  to 
wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  robe  called  pi\etexta ,  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  the  vulgar. 

The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years  ;  during  which  time  the  only  military 
exploit  they  accomplifhed  was  the  rcdu&ion  of  the  city 
of  Camcria,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Rome.  Four  thou- 
fand  of  the  Camerini  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and  a 
Roman  colony  fent  to  repapple  Camcria ;  foon  after  ^ 
which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Lavinians,  Xatiusmur* 
on  account  of  his  granting  protection  to  fome  of  Bis ^Cred. 
friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavini- 
ans,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 
the  affaffms  into  his  hands ;  but  he  fent  them  back  un- 
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Rome,  punifhed,  which  gave  occafion  to  fufpe£l  that  he  was 
not  difpleafcd  with  the  death  of  his  colleague. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  afflicted 
with  famine  and  peftilence,  which  encouraged  the  Ca- 
merini  to  revolt  ;  but  Romulus  marching  again  ft  them 
fuddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men. 
After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whofe  city 
flood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital, 
and  made  it  -a  Roman  colony.  This  drew  upon  him 
the.  refentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fidenae  as  within 
their  jurifdi£iion  ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  in 
two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prifoners  they  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truce  for  100  years,  on  condition  that 
they  delivered  to  him  feven  fmall  towns  oti  the  Tiber, 
together  with  fome  falt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  and  lent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hoftages  to 
Rome.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  fold 
for  (laves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  was  fpent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people;  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with  fuccefs,  he 
began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  formerly  fet  to  his  prero¬ 
gative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He 
paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  fenate, 
but  aflembled  them  only  for  form’s  fake  to  ratify  his 
commands.  The  fenate  therefore  confpired  to  deftroy 
him,  and  accompli fhed  their  purpofe  while  he  was  re¬ 
viewing  his  troops.  A  violent  ftorm  of  hail  and  thun¬ 
der  difperfed  the  army;  and  the  fenators  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity,  when  they  were  left  alone  with  the  king,  in- 
ftantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out  of  fight. 
Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
fad,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  each  of  them  carrying 
away  a  part  under  his  robe ;  after  which  they  told  the 
multitude,  that  their  king  was  on  a  fudden  furrounded 
by  flame,  and  fnatched  up  into  heaven.  This  ftrata- 
getn,  however,  did  not  fat&fy  the  foldiery,  and  violent 
difturbances  were  about  to  enfue,  when  Julius  Proculu?, 
a  fenator  of  great  diftindion,  having  aflembled  the  cu¬ 
riae,  told  them  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that  their  king 
was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he  originally 
came,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  be  propitious  to 
them  under  the  name  of  ^uirinus  ;  and  to  the  truth  of 
this  ftory  Julius  fwore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  common  computa¬ 
tion,  37  years:  but  fome  hiftorians  reduce  the  length 
of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  1 7  ;  it  being  very  un¬ 
likely,  as  th\y  obferve,  that  a  prince  of  fuch  an  adive 
difpofition  fhould  perform  nothing  worthy  of  record  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  20  years.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however, 
ollewed  by  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  interregnum, 
n  interreg- during  which  the  fenators,  to  prevent  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion,  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  Ta¬ 
tius  added  another  hundred  to  that  body ;  and  thefe 
200  fenators  divided  themfelves  into  decuries  or  tens. 
Thefe  decuries  drew  lots  which  fhould  govern  firft;  and 
the  decury  to  whofe  lot  it  fell  enjoyed  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  for  five  days  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one 
perfon  only  of  the  governing  decury  had  the  enfigns  of 
fovereignty  at  a  time.  To  thefe  another  decury  fuc- 
ceeded,  each  of  them  fitting  on  the  throne  in  his  turn, 
&e.  But  the  people  foon  growing  weary  of  fuch  fre- 
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quent  change  of  mailers,  obliged  the  fenate  to  refolve  Rome, 
on  the  ele£lion  of  a  king.  The  fenate  referred  the  elec- 
tion  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  fenate,  who  at 
lall  undertook  the  tafk.  Some  difficulties,  however,  oc¬ 
curred  :  the  Romans  did  not  choofe  to  be  fubjedl  to  a 
Sabine  ;  and  the  Sabines,  as  they  had  been  fubjeft  to 
Romulus  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  infilled  that  the  king 
fhould  be  chofen  out  of  their  nation.  At  lafl  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the 
Romans  fhould  make  the  choice. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans  Numa 
ele£led  Numa  Pompilius,  an  auftere  philofopher,  who  Pompilius 
had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late  ^econ^ 
king.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  gave  hknfelf  en-  n^* 
tirely  up  to  philofophy  and  fuperftition,  wandering  from 
folitude  to  folitude,  in  fearch  of  facred  woods  and  foun¬ 
tains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  opinion  of  his 
fandiity.  The  philofopher  at  firft  rejected  the  offer  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  laft  prevailed  upon,  he  fet 
out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  and  had  his  election  unanimoufly  confirmed  by 
the  fenate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorable  for 
battles  or  conquefts,  He  was  averfc  to  war ;  and  made 
it  his  ftudy  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  exalt  them  to  fuperiority  over  their  neigh-  v 

hours.  He  difmified  the  celercs,  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  divided  the  citizens  into  diftindl  bodies  of 
tradefmen.  This  lafl  meafure  he  took  on  purpofe  to 
abolifh  the  diftindlion  between  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  the  city  into  two  fadlions ; 
and  this  effedlually  anfwered  his  end  :  for  now  all  of 
each  particular  profeffion,  -whether  Romans  or  Sabines, 
were  obliged  to  affociate  together,  and  had  each  their 
refpedlive  courts  and  privileges.  In  this  divifion  the 
muficians  held  the  firft  rank,  becaufe  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goldfmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  curriers,  dyers,  tailors,  &c.  formed  alfo  diftin<5l 
communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  make  byelaws  among 
themfelves,  to  have  their  own  feftivals,  particular  facri- 
fices,  &c. 

Though  Numa  himfelf  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had'  pretty  juft  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne- 
verthelefs  added  innumerable  fuperftitions  to  thofe  lie 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  minifters  of  religion 
into  eight  clafles,  appointing  to  each  their  office  with 
the  greateft  precifion ;  lie  ere&ed  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  fymbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  fliut  in  time  of  peace.  Another 
temple  was  creeled  to  Bona  Bides ;  and  he  invented  a 
new  kind  of  deities  called  Dii  Termini ,  or  boundaries, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ftate,  and  of  each  man’s  particular  lands.— The 
laft  reformation  which  Numa  undertook,  was  that  of 
the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  divided  his  year  into  ten 
months,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  no  certain 
or  equal  number  of  days ;  feme  cor.fifting  of  20,  fome 
of  35,  &c  However,  by  other  hiftorians,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  he  allotted  to  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and 
Oclober,  31  days;  to  April,  June,  Sextilis,  November, 
and  December  30  ;  making  in  all  304  days.  But  Nu¬ 
ma  being  better  acquainted  with  the  celefual  motions, 
added  to  thefe  the  two  months  of  January  and  February, 

To  compofe  thefe  two  months  he  added  50  days  to  the 
304  ;  and  thus  made  the  year  anfwer  to  the  courfe  of 
Q  the 
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the  moon.  He  then  took  fix  more  from  the  months 
that  had  even  days  ;  and  added  one  day  merely  out  of 
fuperffition,  that  the  year  might  prove  fortunate  ;  for 
the  pagans  looked  upon  even  numbers  as  unlucky,  but 
imagined  odd  numbers  to  be  fortunate.  However,  he 
could  make  out  no  more  than  28  for  February,  and 
therefore  that  month  was  always  reckoned  unlucky 
among  the  Romans.  Befides  this,  he  obferved  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  folar  and  lunar  year  to  be  1 1  days  ; 
and  to  remedy  the  inequality,  he  added  an  intercalary 
month  named  Mercedinus  or  Mercedonius ,  of  22  days 
every  two  years  :  but  as  he  knew  alfo  that  the  folar 
year  confided  of  365  days  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  every 
fourth  year  the  month  Mercedinus  fhould  confift  of  23 
days.  The  care  of  thefe  intercalations  was  left  to  the 
priefls,  who  left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or 
month  as  they  imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and 
by  that  means  created  fuch  confufion,  that  the  feftivals 
came  in  procefs  of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  feafon  quite  op- 
pofite  to  what  they  had  been  formerly. 

Thefe  are  all  the  remarkable  tranfa£lions  of  the  reign 
of  Numa,  which  is  faid  to  have  continued  43  years  ; 
though  fome  think  that  its  duration  could  not  be  above 
15  or  16.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  fhort  interreg¬ 
num  ;  after  which  Tullus  Hoftilius,  the  fon  or  grandfon 
of  the  famous  Herfilia,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  king. 
Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  temper,  he  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  imitate  his  peaceful  predeceffor.  The  Albans, 
indeed,  foon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his 
martial  difpofition.  Coelius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Li¬ 
vy,  Cluilius ,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Alban  repub¬ 
lic,  jealous  of  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Rome,  privately 
commiftioned  fome  of  the  moft  indigent  of  his  fubjedls 
to  wafte  the  Roman  territory  •  in  confequence  of  which, 
a  Roman  army  entered  the  territories  of  Alba,  engaged 
the  robbers,  killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  pri- 
foners.  A  wTar  foon  commenced,  in  confequence  of 
this,  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  when  the  armies 
came  in  fight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cooled,  neither 
of  them  feeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
This  ina&ion  raifed  a  great  difeontent  in  the  Alban 
army  againft  Cluilius  \  infomuch  that  he  came  to  a  refo- 
lution  of  giving  battle  to  the  Romans  next  morning,  or 
of  ftorming  their  trenches  if  they  fhould  decline  it. 
Next  morning,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ; 
after  which  the  Albans  chofe  in  his  ftead  one  Mettus 
Fuffetius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  hatred  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  before  him.  Fuffetius, 
however,  continued  in  the  fame  ftate  of  inadlivity  as  his 
predeceffor,  until  he  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  Veientes  and  Fidenates  had  refolved  to  deftroy  both 
Romans  and  Albans  when  they  fhould  be  weakened  by 
a  battle.  Fuffetius  then  refolved  to  come  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  Romans  ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
conference  with  Tullus,  both  feemed  equally  defirous  of 
avoiding  the  calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  efta- 
blifh  the  peace  on  the  moft  perfedl  foundation,  Tullus 
propofed  that  all,  or  at  leaft  the  chief  families  in  Alba, 
fhould  remove  to  Rome  5  or,  in  cafe  they  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  coun¬ 
cil  fhould  be  eftabliflied  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the 
diredlion  of  one  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Fuffetius  took 
afide  thofe  who  attended  him,  to  confult  with  them 
about  this  propofal  ;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Rome,  abfolutely  refufed  to 
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leave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  was  Rome, 
to  fettle  which  city  fhould  have  the  fuperiority  ;  and,  " v~,J 

as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus 
propofed  to  determine  it  by  fingle  combat  betwixt  him- 
felf  and  Fuffetius.  This  propofal,  however,  the  Alban 
general  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  at  laft 
agreed,  that  three  champions  fhould  be  chofen  out  of 
each  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  produced  the 
famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  by 
which  the  fovereignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome. 

See  Horatii. 

Tullus  now  refolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before 
the  fenate  ;  but  they,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refufed 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veientes.  Fuffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops  ;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal 
officers  with  his  defign,  which  was  to  ftand  neuter  till 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  fide,  and  then  to  join 
with  the  conqueror.  This  defign  being  approved, 

Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement  retired  with  his  forces 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Tullus  perceived  his 
treachery  ;  but  diffembling  his  uneafmefs,  told  his  men 
that  Fuffetius  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  that  hill  by  his 
order,  and  that  he  was  from  thence  to  ruffi  down  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  expeCled  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  .were 
difmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  viClory.  After 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to  Rome  in  the 
night  ;  and  having  confulted  with  the  fenate  about  the 
treachery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break 
of  day.  He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  had  con¬ 
quered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chofen  body  of  horfe 
and  foot,  to  demolifh  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both  the 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  but 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Romans  to  bring  their  fwords 
concealed  under  their  garments.  When  they  were  a £» 
fembled,  he  laid  open  the  treachery  of  Fuffetius,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horfes.  His  ac-Albade- 
complices  were  all  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  the  inhabi-molifhed, 
tants  of  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ad-  and  the  in- 

mitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  fome  of  them  hablJants 
.  .  ft  .  br  7  tranfportea 

even  admitted  to  the  lenate.  t0  gome. 

Tullus  now  turned  his  arms  againff  Fidenae,  which 
he  again  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  took 
Medulia,  a  ftrong  city  of  the  Latins  ;  after  which  he 
waged  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the  Sabines,  vrhofe  union 
with  the  Romans  feems  to  have  ceafed  with/  the  time  of 
Numa.  This  was  the  laff  of  his  martial  exploits;  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  became 
extremely  fuperftitious  in  his  advanced  years,  giving 
ear  to  many  foolifh  ftories,  as  that  it  rained  Rones,  that 
miraculous  voices  vTere  heard  from  heaven,  &c.  and 
for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory  facrifices  ; 
whence  it  became  a  cuflom  to  appoint  nine  days  to  ap- 
peafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men  Avere 
alarmed  with  prodigies.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  death  ^ 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  tell  us  that  he  was  kill-  Death  of 
ed  by  lightning,  together  with  his  wife,  children,  and  Tullus, 
his  whole  family  ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  hewko  IS  ^C- 
was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  children  by  Ancus^*s  y 
Mnrtius  who  fucceeded  him.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  Martins. 
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33  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  inereafed,  but  the  do¬ 
minions  much  the  fame  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Romulus. 

After  a  ffiort  interregnum,  Ancus  Martius,  the 
grandfon  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompilia  and  Mar¬ 
cus  his  relation,  was  unanimoufly  cliofen  by  the  people 
and  fenate.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  with  attempting  to  reftore  the  ceremonies 
of  Numa,  which  had  been  negle&ed  under  Tullus  Ho- 
Rilius.  He  endeavoured  alfo  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  people  to  hufbandry  and  the  peaceful  arts  $  adviflng 
them  to  lay  afide  all  forts  of  violence,  and  to  return  to 
their  former  employments.  This  gained  him  the  af- 
fe&ions  of  his  fubje&s,  but  brought  upon  him  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Latins  pre¬ 
tending  that  their  treaty  with  Rome  was  expired,  made 
His  warlike  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories.  Ancus,  after  uling 
exploits  the  ceremonies  direfted  by  Numa,  took  the  field  with  an 
aod  death.  .ar  my  con  lifting  entirely  of  new-levied  troops,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tillena,  and  Ficana, 
tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  A  new  colony 
of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium  *,  but  Ancus  retook  the 
place  next  year,  and  entirely  demoliftied  it.  He  then 
laid  fiege  to  Medulia  ;  which,  though  it  had  been  ruin¬ 
ed  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  was  now  ftronger  than  ever.  It 
fubmitted  after  a  fiege  of  four  years,  when  Ancus 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  undertake  a  fecond  expedition 
againft  Ficana,  which  lie  had  before  reduced,  as  we 
have  already  related  $  and  it  was  not  without  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  that  he  reduced  it  a  fecond  time.  After 
this  he  defeated  the  Latins  in  a  pitched  battle  j  van- 
quiffied  the  Fidenates,  Veientes,  and  Sabnies  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  taken  in  the  hill  Janiculum  to  be  included  within 
the  walls,  and  built  the  port  of  Offia,  he  died  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus  Martius  left  two  fons  behind  him,  one  an 
infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.  Both 
of  thefe  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  fon  of 
a  rich  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  had  fled  from  that  city 
to  fecure  his  wealth  from  Cypfelus  tyrant  of  the  place. 
He  fettled  in  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
Hetruria  5  but  finding  that  he  could  not  there  attain 
to  any  of  the  principal  pofts  in  the  city  on  account  of 
his  foreign  extra&ion,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  gradually  raifed  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
fenator.  *  The  death  of  Ancus  Martius  gqve  him  an 
opportunity  of  afluming  the  regal  dignity,  and  fetting 
afide  his  pupils  •,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
took  care  to  ftrengthen  his  party  in  the  fenate  by  add¬ 
ing  another  hundred  to  that  body.  Thefe  were  called 
fenatores  minorum  gentium ,  becaufe  they  were  chofen 
put  of  the  plebeians  \  however,  they  had  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  in  the  fenate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
were  called  patricians. 

Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predeceflors 
either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 
As  foon  as  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
hoftilities  with  the  Latins  5  from  whom  he  took  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Apiolae,  Cruftuminum,  Nomentum,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabitants  of  Apiolse  were  fold  for  Haves  5 
but  tliofe  of  Cruffuminum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
fubmitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  great 
clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  Collatia  were  difarmed 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  *,  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius 
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the  fon  of  Arunx,  Tarquin’s  brother  ;  from  whence  he  Rome, 
took  the  name  of  Collatinus ,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  ^ 

his  pofterity.  Corniculum,  another  city  of  Latium,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  reduced  to  afhes.  This  progress 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  feveral  of  them  join¬ 
ed  their  forces  in  order  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy  5  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi¬ 
denae,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome  j  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  national 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians, 
and  again  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 

But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  the  confederate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and* 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
maximus  with  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  fcarcely  ended,  when 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  was  account* 
ed  the  moft  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at  that 
time  divided  into  12  tribes  or  lucumonies.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pointed  a  national  aflembly,  in  which  was  decreed  that 
the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  ffiould  be  employed  againft: 

Tarquin  5  and  if  any  city  prefumed  only  to  ftand  neuter, 
it  ftiould  be  for  ever  cut  off*  from  the  national  alliance. 

Thus  a  great  army  was  raifed,  with  which  they  ravaged 
the  Roman  territory,  and  took  Fidenae  by  the  treaehery 
of  fome  of  its  inhabitants.  Tarquin,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  oppofe  them  at  firft,  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  lofs  occafioned  by  their  ravages  for  a  whole  year  5 
after  which  he  took  the  field  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raife.  The  Roman  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  under  the  king  himfelf,  the  ether  command¬ 
ed  by  his  nephew  Collatinus.  The  latter,  having 
divided  his  forces  in  order  to  plunder  the  country,  was 
defeated  \  but  Tarquin,  in  two  engagements  vanquifhed 
the  army  which  oppofed  him.  He  then  marched  againft: 

Fidenae,  where  he  gained  a  third  battle  \  after  which  he 
took  the  city.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fufpe£led 
to  have  been  concerned  in  betraying  it  to  the  enemy 
were  whipped  to  death  ;  the  reft  were  fent  into  banifli- 
ment,  and  their  lands  divided  by  lot  among  the  Roman 
foldiers.  Tarquin  now  haftened  to  oppofe  the  new  army 
of  the  Hetrurians  before  their  forces  could  be  properly 
colle&ed  ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  at  Eretum, 
a  place  about  10  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with 
great  daughter,  for  which  vi&ory  he  was  decreed  a 
triumph  by  the  fenate  \  while  the  enemy,  diiheartened 
by  fo  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  fue  for  peace  \ 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  foie  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  owning  his  fuperiority  over  them.  In  En^^s  ^ 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetrurians  fent  him  all  ther0yafty  fent 
enfigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  viz.  him  by  th* 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  feeptre  with  Hetrurians. 
an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm  branches,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of 
feveral  colours.  Tarquin,  however,  would  not  wear 
thefe  magnificent  qrnaments  till  fuch  time  as  the  fenate 
and  people  had  confented  to  it  by  an  exprefs  law. 

He  then  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  his 
triumph,  and  never  afterwards  laid  them  afide.  In 
this  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by- 
four  horfes,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  feeptre 
£.2  in 
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Bcme.  ;n  his  hand,  attended  by  1 2  li&ors  with  their  axes  and 
fafces. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  fome  rcfpite  from  war, 
applied  himYelf  to  the  beautifying  and  ornamenting 
the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn  done, 
and  ere&ed  thofe  famous  common  fewers  which  have 
defervedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills  within 
itscompafs,  viz.  the  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  and 
Coelius.  In  the  valleys  between  thefe  hills,  the  rain- 
38  water  and  fprings  uniting,  formed  great  pools  which 
Builds  the  laid  under  water  the  dreets  and  public  places.  The 
fewers^and  muc^  likewife  made  the  way  impaffable,  infe&ed  the 
ornaments  a^r>  an(i  rendered  the  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin  undcr- 
♦he  city.  took  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuifance,  by  conveying 
off  thefe  waters  by  fubterraneous  channels  into  the  Ti¬ 
ber.  In  doing  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  through  hills 
and  rocks  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable  dream, 
and  covered  with  arches  drong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  houfes,  which  were  frequently  built  upon  them, 
and  Rood  as  firm  as  on  the  mod  folid  foundations.  All 
thefe  arches  were  made,  of  hard  done,  and  neither  trou¬ 
ble  nor  expence  were  fpared  to  make  the  work  durable. 
Their  height  and  breadth  were  fo  confiderable,  that  a 
cart  loaded  with  hay  could  eafily  pafs  through  them  un¬ 
der  ground.  The  expence  of  condru&ing  thefe  fewers 
was  never  fo  thoroughly  underdood  as  when  it  became 
neceffary  to  repair  them  \  for  then  the  cenfors  gave  no 
lefs  than  1000  talents  to  the  perfon  appointed  for  this 
purpofe. 

Befides  thefe  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo¬ 
rum,  furrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  diops 
for  tradefmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  and  halls  for  the  adminidration  of  pu¬ 
blic  judice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  on  pretence  that  they  had  adided  the  Het.ru- 
rians.  Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any 
confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide*,  neither  was  any 
thing  of  confequence  done  during  the  whole  campaign. 
Tarquin  then,  confidering  with  liimfelf  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  refolved  to 
add  fome  new  bodies  of  knights  to  thofe  already  in- 
dituted  by  Romulus.  But  this  projeft  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  fuperditious  augurs,  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  divifion  of  horfe  into  three  bodies  had  been  de¬ 
termined  by  auguries  *,  and  Adtius  Naevius,  the  chief  of 
-p  the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  oppofed  the  king’s 
Adventure  will.  On  this  Tarquin,  defirous  to  expofe  the  deceit 
of  Nsevius  ef  thefe  people,  fummoned  Naevius  before  an  affembly 
the  augur.  o£  people,  and  defired  him  to  (how  a  fpecimen  of 
his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thought  of  at 
that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  confulting  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  very  pof- 
fible.  On  which  Tarquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  podible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  fame  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  his  robe.  This  fet  the  people  a-laughing  *,  but 
Nsevius  gravely  defiring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  razor  *,  and 
'/that  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  draw  blood  from  his  hand. 
The  people  tedified  their  furprife  by  loud  acclamations, 
and  Tarquin  himfelf  continued  to  have  a  great  venera¬ 
tion  for  augurs  ever  after.  A  datue  of  brafs  was  creat¬ 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Naevius,  which  continued  till  the 


time  of  Atigudus  ;  the  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near  Borne, 
it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witneffes  were  afterwards  ij  * 

fvvorn  in  civil  caufes. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caufed 
Tarquin  to  abandon  bis  defign  of  inereaflng  the  number 
of  bodies  of  horfe,  and  content  himfelf  with  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliging  them  at  lad  to 
fubmit  to  him  and  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  their  country. 

In  the  decline  of  life  he  employed  himfelf  in  further  de- 
corating  the  city,  building  temples,  &:c.  He  was  affaf-  AfiaffinateeJ 
finated  in  his  palace,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  by  the^y  the  Tons  j 
fons  of  Ancus  Martius,  whom  he  had  originally  denri-0*  Ancus 
ved  of  the  kingdom.  Martius. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preferved  the  kingdom  to  her  fon-in-law  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
dunned,  and  would  foon  recover  j  upon  which  the  fons 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  banidnnent.  The  fecond 
day  after  his  deceafe,  Servius  Tullius  heard  caufes  from 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors  ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  fupply  the  king’s 
place  till  he  diould  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  fummoned  the  fons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  efiates  to  be  confifcated. 

After  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for  fome  time  in  Servius 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affe&ions  of  the  people,  Tullius  fuc- 
the  death  of  Tarquin  was  publidied  as  a  thing  thatceec*s* 
had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  Tullius  affumed  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  difpute  the  honour 
with  him. 

The  new  king  (bowed  himfelf  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  No  fooner  w*ere  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin ’s  death,  than  they  fliook  off'  the  yoke  ;  but 
Servius  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  diared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citizens  who  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de¬ 
creed  a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition 
of  the  fenate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  approve  of 
his  election  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was  foon  after 
legally  cliofen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  the  po¬ 
pular  voice,  he  marched  a  fecond  time  againd  the  re¬ 
volted  Hetrurians  ;  and  having  again  vanquidied  them, 
was  decreed  another  triumph.  He  then  applied  him- Enlarges 
felf  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  To  thetheeity, 
hills  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  Coelius,  and  Aven-*nc*  *dds  * 
tinus,  he  added  the  Efquilinus  and  Viminalis,  fixing toYbofeal-6 
his  own  palace  on  the  Efquilinus,  in  order  to  draw  in- ready  infti- 
habitants  thither.  He  likewife  added  a  fourth  tribe,  tuted. 
which  he  called  Tribus  Efquilina ,  to  thofe  indituted 
by  Romulus.  He  divided  alfo  the  whole  Roman  terri¬ 
tory  into  didin£t  tribes,  commanding  that  there  (hould 
be  at  lead  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe,  fituated 
on  a  rifing  ground,  and  drong  enough  to  fecure  the 
effe£ls  of  the  peafants  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  alarm.  Thefe 
drongholds  he  called  pogi,  that  is,  “  villages  *,”  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  diould  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magidrates.  Each  of 
them  had  likewife  their  peculiar  fedival,  called  paga - 
nedia  ;  when  every  perfon  was  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  prefided  at  the  facnfices  a  piece  of  money. 
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Rome,  the  men  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the 
children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  an  exaft  computa¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
each  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  grown 
up,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  he  married  them  to 
bis  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  thefe 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tractable  difpofition, 
refembled  in  charadter  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as  the 
elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daughters,  who 
was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  lie  thought  it 
advifable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tarquin,  and 
the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  by  that  means  he  matched 
them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the  fame  time  ho¬ 
ped  that  the  elder  Tullia’s  fweet  difpofition  would  tem¬ 
per  Tarquin’s  impetuofity,  and  the  younger  Tullia’s  vi¬ 
vacity  roufe  the  indolence  of  Arunx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  marriage, 
the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetruria,  uniting  their  forces, 
attempted  to  (hake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but  were  in 
feveral  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  him  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  they  had 
fubmitted  to  his  predeceffbr.  For  this  fucccfs  Servius 
was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph, 
eforms  The  king  being  thus  difengaged  from  a  troublcfome 
,e  Rate.  war,  returned  to  the  purfuit  of  his  political  fchemes  j 
and  put  in  execution  that  mafterpiece  of  policy  which 
Rome  made  ufe  of  ever  after,  and  which  eftablifhed  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  (late,  with  refpe<5l  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  fuffrages  of  the  comitia.  The  public  (applies 
had  hitherto  been  railed  upon  the  people  at  fo  much 
a  head,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  rich  and  poor:  whence 
it  likewife  followed,  that  when  levies  were  made  for 
the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to  take 
the  field  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe  ;  ai  d  as 
they  all  ferved  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  fort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Befides, 
as  the  molt  indigent  of  the  people  faw  themfelves  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  fame  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia  :  fo  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  magiflrates,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  eafily  corrupted,  and 
had  nothing  to  lofe.  Servius  formed  a  project  to  reme¬ 
dy  thefe  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  enacting  a 
law,  enjoining  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an 
account  in  writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and  of 
thofe  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.  By  the 
fame  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de¬ 
liver  in  upon  oath  a  juft  eftimatc  of  their  effects,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  Whoever  did  not  bring  in  an  account  of 
his  effects,  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  eftate,  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  fold  for  a  (lave.  Servius,  from 
thefe  particular  accounts,  which  might  be  pretty  well 
relied  on,  undertook  to  eafe  the  poor  by  burdening  the 
rich,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pleafe  the  latter  by  in- 
^  creafing  their  power. 

Is  divifion  To  this  end  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
the  peo-  dalles  :  the  firft;  clafs  confifted  of  thole  whole  eftates 
^et0  and  effe&s  amounted  to  the  value  of  10,000  drachmae, 
or  100,090  afes  of  brafs ;  the  firft  way  of  computing  be- 
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ing  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Latins. 
Th  is  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  80  centuries,  or  com¬ 
panies  of  foot.  To  thefe  Servius  joined  18  centuries 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  horfeback  5  and  ap¬ 
pointed  this  eonfiderable  body  of  horfemen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  clafs,  becaufe  the  eftates  of  thefe 
knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  fum  neccfiary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.  However,  the  public  fupplied 
them  with  horfes  *,  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wi¬ 
dows,  who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This 
firft  clafs,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  confifted  of 
98  centuries.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehended  thofe 
whofe  eftates  were  valued  at  7500  drachma?,  or  75,000 
afes  ef  brafs.  It  was  fubdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
foot.  To  thefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  fmiths,  and  other  artificers.  In  the  third  clafs 
were  thofe  who  were  efteemed  worth  25000  drachmae, 
or  50,000  afes.  This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  20  cen- 
curies.  The  fourth  clafs  was  of  thofe  whofe  eflfe&s 
were  rated  at  the  value  of  2500  drachmae,  or  25,000 
afes,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  fupplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar¬ 
tial  mufic.  The  fifth  clafs  included  thofe  only  whofe 
whole  fubftancc  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250 
drachmae,  or  12,500  afes;  and  this  clafs  was  divided 
into  30  centuries.  The  fixtli  clafs  comprehended  all 
thofe  who  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  fifth 
clafs :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  clafs,  butne- 
verthelefs  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  thefe  regulations  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  expe&ed.  Levies  for  the  army  were 
no  longer  raifed  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  fo 
much  a-head  as  formerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu¬ 
ries.  When,  for  inftance,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  fupply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
century  furnifiied  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money  : 
fo  that  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centt  ~:es, 
though  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together,  furriifh- 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  fervice 
than  the  whole  Homan  ftate  befides.  And  by  this 
means  the  Homan  armies  confifted  for  the  moft  part 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome  ;  who,  as*  they  had  lands 
and  efle&s  to  defend,  fought  with  more  rcfolution, 
while  their  riches  enabled  them  to  bear  the  expence 
of  a  campaign.  As  it  was  but  juft  the  king  fhould 
make  the  firft  clafs  amends  for  the  weight  laid  on  it, 
he  gave  it  almoft  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs  } 
changing  the  comitia  by  curiaa,  in  which  every  man 
gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
majority  was  not  reckoned  by  fingle  per  (bus,  but  by 
centuries,  how7  few  foever  there  might  be  in  a  century. 
Hence  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries 
than  the  other  five  taken  together.  had  every  thing  at 
its  difpofal.  The  votes  of  this  clafs  were  firft  taken  ^ 
and  if  the  98  centuries  happened  to  agree,  or  only  97 
of  them,  the  affair  wras  determined  $  becaufe  thefe  made 
the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  which  compofcd  the 
fix  clafies.  If  they  difagreed,  then  the  fecond,  the  third, 
and  the  other  clafies  in  their  order,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  wras  very  feldom  any  occafion  to  go  fo 
low  as  the  fourth  clafs  for  a  majority  of  votes  ;  fo  that 
by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  afbn’rs  of  t be 
ftate  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  inoft 

eonfiderable- 
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•confiderable  citizens,  who  underftood  the  public  intereft 
much  better  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon,  and  eafily  corrupted. 

And  now  the  people  being  thus  divided  into  feveral 
orders,  according  to  the  cenfus  or  valuation  of  their 
eftates,  Servius  refolved  to  folemnize  this  prudent  regu¬ 
lation  by  fome  public  a£l  of  religion,  that  it  might  be 
the  more  refpe&ed  and  the  more  lading.  Accordingly, 
all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was  a  large  plain, 
lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  formerly  confe- 
crated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars.  Here  the  centuries 
being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  folemn  luftration  or  expia¬ 
tory  facrifice  was  performed  in  the  name  of  all  the  people. 
The  facrifice  confided  of  a  fow,  a  (beep,  and  a  bull, 
whence  it  took  the  name  of  fuovetaurilia .  The  whole 
ceremony  was  called  lujlruvi ,  a  luendo ;  that  is,  from 
paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or  perhaps  from  the  goddefs 
Lua,  who  prefided  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  Servius 
had  dedicated  a  temple.  This  wife  king  confidering, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  there  might  be  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  fortunes  of  private  perfons  as  to  entitle  fome 
to  be  raifed  to  a  higher  clafs,  and  reduce  others  to  a 
lower,  enjoined  that  the  cenfus  {hould  be  renewed  every 
five  years.  As  the  cenfus  was  ufually  clofed  by  the  luf- 
trum,  the  Romans  henceforth  began*  to  compute,  time  by 
ludrums,  each  ludrum  containing  the  fpace  of  five  years. 
However,  the  ludrums  were  not  always  regularly  ob- 
ferved,  but  often  put  off,  though  the  cenfus  had  been 
made  in  the  fifth  year.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion, 
that  Servius  at  this  time  coined  the  fird  money  that  had 
ever  appeared  at  Rome  ;  and  add,  that  the  circumdances 
of  the  ludrum  probably  led  him  to  damp  the  figures  of 
the  animals  there  dain  on  pieces  of  brafs  of  a  certain 
weight. 

The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  edablidied  in 
fo  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  touched  with  compaffion 
for  ihofe  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unfuccefsful  war 
had  reduced  to  flavery,  thought  that  fuch  of  them  as 
had  by  long  and  faithful  fervices  deferved  and  obtained 
their  freedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being  made 
Roman  citizens,  than  untra&able  vagabonds  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  diftin&ion. 
He  therefore  gave  the  freedmen  their  choice,  either  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  or  continue  at  Rome.  Thofe 
who  chofe  to  continue  there,  he  divided  into  four  tribes, 
and  fettled  them  within  the  city ;  and  though  they  were 
diftinguifhed  from  the  plebeians  by  their  old  name  of  //- 
berti,  or  freedmen,  yet  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
free  citizens.  The  fenate  took  offence  at  the  regard 
which  the  king  (howed  to  fuch  mean  people,  who  had 
but  lately  fhaken  off  their  fetters  ;  but  Servius,  by  a 
moft  humane  and  judicious  difeourfe,  entirely  appeafed 
the  fathers,  who  paffed  his  inftitution  into  a  law,  which 
fubfifted  ever  after. 

The  wife  king,  having  thus  eftablifhed  order  among 
the  people,  undertook  at  la  ft  to  reform  the  royal  power 
itfelf;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  fpring  of  all  his  re- 
folutions,  leading  him  to  a£l  contrary  to  his  own  intereft, 
and  to  facrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority  to  the 
public  good.  His  predeceffors  had  referved  to  themfelves 
the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  both  public  and  private ;  but 
Servius,  finding  the  duties  of  his  office  too  much  for  one 
man  to  difeharge  well,  committed  the  cognizance  of  or¬ 


dinary  fuits  to  the  fenate,  and  referved  that  only  of  ftate-  Rom- 
crimes  to  himfelf.  vH 

All  things  being  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  the  jrndeavcrl 
city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abroad,  t0  attach 
and  formed  a  fcheme  for  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La- the  Sabir 
tins  to  the  Romans,  by  fuch  focial  ties  as  ftiould  be  and 
ftrengthened  by  religion.  He  fummoned  the  Latin  andto 
Sabine  cities  to  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  to  confult  I 

about  an  affair  of  great  importance.  When  they  were 
come,  he  propofed  to  them  the  building  of  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sabines  ffiould 
meet  once  a-year,  and  join  with  the  Romans  in  offering 
facrifices  to  that  goddefs:  that  this  feftival  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  council,  in  which  all  difputes  between  the 
cities  ftiould  be  amicably  determined*,  that  there  proper 
meafures  ffiouldbe  taken  to  purfuc  their  common  intereft  5 
and,  laftly,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people  thi¬ 
ther,  a  fair  {hould  be  kept,  at  which  every  one  might 
furnilh  himfelf  wTith  what  he  wanted.  The  king’s  de- 
fign  met  with  nooppofition  :  the  deputies  only  added  to 
it,  that  the  temple  ftiould  be  an  inviolable  afylum  for 
the  united  nations;  and  that  all  the  cities  (hould  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  expence  of  building  it.  It  being  left 
to  the  king  to  choofe  a  proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched 
upon  the  Aventine  hill,  where  the  temple  was  built, 
and  affemblies  annually  held  in  it.  The  laws  which 
were  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  general  meetings,  were  en¬ 
graved  on  a  pillar  of  brafs,  and  were  to  be  feen  in 
Auguftus’s  time,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek 
chara&ers.  ^ 

But  now  Servius  was  grown  old;  and  the  ambition  of  wicked  in 
Tarquin  his  fon-in-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the  king  trigues  of 
advanced  in  years.  His  wife  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  bis  daugh 
to  ’check  the  raftmefs  and  fury  of  her  hufband,  and  to  ^ 

divert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprifes  ;  while  her 
younger  fifter  was  ever  inftigating  Arunx,  who  placed 
all  his  happinefs  in  a  private  life,  to  the  moft  villanous 
attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her  fate  in 
being  tied  to  fuch  an  indolent  hufband,  and  wifhing  ihe 
had  either  continued  unmarried,  or  were  become  a  wi¬ 
dow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners,  formed,  by  de¬ 
grees,  a  great  intimacy  between  her  and  Tarquin.  At 
length  fhe  propofed  nothing  lefs  to  him  than  the  murder¬ 
ing  of  her  father,  fifter,  and  hufband,  that  they  two 
might  meet  and  afeend  the  throne  together.  Soon  after, 
they  paved  their  way  to  an  inceftuous  marriage,  he  by 
poifoning  his  wife,  and  (he  her  hufband  ;  and  then  had 
the  affurance'to  afk  the  king’s  and  queen’s  confent  to 
their  marriage.  Servius  and  Tarquinia,  though  they 
did  not  give  it,  were  filent,  through  too  much  indul¬ 
gence  to  a  daughter  in  whom  now  was  their  only  hope 
of  pofterity.  But  thefe  criminal  nuptials  were  only  the 
firft  ftep  towards  a  yet  greater  iniquity.  The  wicked 
ambition  of  the  new-married  couple  firft  fhowed  itfelf 
againft  the  king :  for  they  publicly  declared,  that  the 
crown  belonged  to  them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  ufurper, 
who,  being  appointed  tutor  to  Tarquin’s  grandchildren, 
had  deprived  his  pupils  of  their  inheritance  ;  that  it  was 
high  time  for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince 
•who  wras  of  a  mature  age,  &c. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  eafily  gained  over  to  Tarquin’s  party;  and,  by  the 

help 
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Rome,  help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  alfo 
— V*"“J  brought  over  to  his  intereft.  The  king,  being  informed 
of  their  treasonable  praftices,  endeavoured  to  diftuade  his 
daughter  and  Son-in-law  from  fuch  proceedings,  which 
might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  wait  for 
the  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they,  defpifing  his  coun- 
fels  and  paternal  admonitions,  refolved  to  lay  their  claim 
before  the  Senate ;  which  Servius  was  obliged  to  Summon : 
So  that  the  affair  came  to  a  formal  procefs.  Tarquin 
reproached  his  father-in-law  with  having  afcended  the 
throne  without  a  previous  interregnum  ;  and  with  hav¬ 
ing  bought  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  defpifed  the 
Suffrages  of  the  Senate.  He  then  urged  his  own  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  injufticc  of  Servius, 
w  ho,  being  only  his  guardian,  had  kept  poffeffion  of  it, 
when  he  himfelf  was  of  an  age  to  govern.  Servius  an- 
Swered,  that  he  had  been  lawfully  elefted  by  the  people; 
and  that,  if  there  could  be  a  hereditary  right  to  the 
kingdom,  the  Sons  of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one 
than  the  grandfons  of  the  late  king,  who  muff  himfelf 
have  been  an  ufurper.  He  then  referred  the  whole  to 
an  affembly  of  the  people ;  which  being  immediately 
proclaimed  all  over  the  city,  the  forum  vTas  Soon  filled  ; 
and  Servius  harangued  the  multitude  in  Such  a  manner 
as  gained  all  their  affeftions.  They  all  cried  out  with 
one  voice,  Let  Servius  reign  ;  let  him  continue  to  make 
the  Romans  happy .  Amidft  their  confuSed  clamours, 
theSe  words  were  likewiSe  heard  :  Let  Tarquin  perijh  ; 
let  him  die  ;  let  us  kill  him .  This  language  frightened 
him  So,  that  he  retired  to  his  houfe  in  great  hafte  ; 
while  the  king  was  conduced  back  to  his  palace  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  ill  Succefs  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin’s  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  reigning  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  aft 
a  new  part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
father-in-law  by  careffes,  fubmiffions,  and  proteffations 
of  a  fincere  regard  and  affeftion  for  him  ;  infomuch 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  fincerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  re-effabliffied  in  the  royal  family.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roufed  by  the  continual  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
Senators  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  Sooner  gained  a  confider- 
able  party,  than  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  eaufing  the  fafees  to  be  carried  before  him  by  Some 
of  his  domeftics,  croffed  the  Roman  forum,  entered  the 
temple  where  the  Senate  ufed  to  meet,  and  Seated  him¬ 
felf  on  the  throne.  Such  of  the  Senators  as  were  in 
the  faftion  he  found  already  in  their  places  (for  lie  had 
given  them  private  notice  to  be  there  early)  ;  and  the 
reff,  being  Summoned  to  affemble  in  Tarquin’s  name, 
made  what  hafte  they  could  to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  that  Servius  was  dead,  Since  Tarquin  affumed 
the  title  and  funftions  of  king.  When  they  were  all 
affembled,  Tarquin  made  a  long  Speech,  reviling  his 
father-in-law,  and  repeating  the  inveftives  againft  him, 
which  he  had  So  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  Have,  an 
ufurper,  a  favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  Senate  and  patricians.  When  he  was  yet  Speaking, 
Servius  arrived  ;  and,  ralhly  giving  way  to  the  motions 
of  his  courage,  without  confidering  his  ftrength,  drew 
near  the  throne,  to  pull  Tarquin  down  from  it.  This 
raifed  a  great  noife  in  the  affembly,  which  drew  the 
people  into  the  temple  ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals.  Tarquin,  therefore,  being  more  ftrong 


and  vigorous,  Seized  the  old  man  by  the  waift,  and  Rome, 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple,  threw  him  down  from  u— 
the  top  of  the  fteps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  who 
was  grievcufly  wounded,  raifed  hmfelf  up  with  Some 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him  ;  only- 
two  or  three  of  the  people,  touched  with  compaffion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  conduft  him  to  his  palace. 

As  they  were  leading  him  on  flowly,  the  cruel 
Tullia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  (he  had  haften- 
ed  in  her  chariot  on  the  firft  report  of  what  had  paffed 
in  the  Senate.  She  found  her  hufband  on  the  top  of 
the  fteps  of  the  temple  ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  was 
the  firft  who  Saluted  him  king.  The  example  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  Senators  of  Tarquin’s  party. 

Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter  :  fhe 
took  afide  her  hufband,  and  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he 
would  never  be  Safe  So  long  as  the  ufurper  of  his  crown 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  inftantly  difpatched  Some  Servius 
of  his  domeftics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un-TuR*us 
fortunate  king’s  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par-  mur<leret*~ 
ricide  were  no  Sooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 

The  way  to  her  houfe  was  through  a  narrow  ftreet, 
called  vicus  cyprius ,  or  the  good JlreeU  There  the  affaf- 
fins  had  left  the  king’s  body,  which  was  ftill  panting. 

At  this  fight,  the  charioteer,  ftruck  with  horror,  check¬ 
ed  his  horfes,  and  made  a  flop  :  but  Tullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  and  the  blood  ©f  the  father  is  Said  to  have 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  ftreet  was  called 
ever  after  vicus  fceleratus. 

The  new  king  proved  a  moft  defpotic  and  cruel  ty-  Tarquin  IT 
rant  ;  receiving,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  a  cruel  ty~ 
Surname  of  proud ,  on  account  of  his  capricious  humour rant* 
and  haughty  behaviour.  All  controverfies  whatever 
were  decided  by  himfelf  and  his  friends  ;  and  he  ba- 
ni died,  fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleafed. 

The  cenfus  and  luftrum,  the  divifion  of  citizens  into 
claffes  and  centuries,  were  abolifhed  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
affemblies,  even  thofe  for  amufement  and  recreation, 
were  prohibited,  both  in  town  and  country.  Nay,  to 
Such  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  infolence  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  that  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  Senators  went  into 
voluntary  banifhment ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  remain¬ 
ed  were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  enjoy  their  eftates. 

Tarquin  could  not  but  be  Senfible  of  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  in  which  he  ftood  by  lofing  the  affeftions  of  his 
people  in  Such  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  Suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  Soldiers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  perfon  ;  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
Oftavius  Mamilius,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  men 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft 
by  this  foreign  alliance,  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  among  his 
fubjefts.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  father-in-law,  but  he  had  like  to  have  loft  them 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.  He  had  defired  the 
Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  where 
he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  appointed  by  himSelf/ 

The  Latins  accordingly  met  ;  but  after  waiting  for  Se¬ 
veral  hours,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.  On  this,  one 
Turnus  Herdonius,  an  enterprifing  and  eloquent  man, 
who  hated  Tarquin,  and  was  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  Speech,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  Set  forth  the  contempt  which  he' 
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had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  defiling 
the  council  to  break  up  and  return  home  without  ta¬ 
king  any  further  notice  of  him.  Mamilius,  however, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following  3  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  the  afiembly 
that  his  defign  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which  he 
faid  was  derived  from  his  grandfather,  but  which  he 
defired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.  Thefe  words 
were  fcarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  riling 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin’s  tyranny  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which,  he  faid,  the  Latins 
would  foon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin’s  demand.  To  this  fpecch  the  king 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promifed  toanfwer  him 
next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domedics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  :  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdonius’s  oppofition  proceeded  only  from  Tar- 
quin’s  having  refufed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac~ 
citftd  him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  depu¬ 
ties  there  prefent,  and  to  ufurp  a  jurifdiftion  over  the 
Latin  cities  3  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  The  ac- 
cufed,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  defired  that  his  bag¬ 
gage  might  be  fearched  3  which  being  accordingly  done, 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bafon  at  the  head  of  the  fpring  of  Ferentinum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  Rones  laid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  preffed  down  into  the  water  and  drown¬ 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  this  monflrous  treachery,  Tarquin 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
declared  general  of  the  Latin  armies  3  foon  after  which, 
the  Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volfci  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  fame  terms.  In  order  to 
keep  thefe  confederates  together,  Tarquin,  with  their 
confent,  ere&ed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis  on  a  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain 
feafls  called  Fence  Latitue  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of 
April,  where  the  feveral  nations  were  to  facrifice  toge¬ 
ther,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  any  hoftilities  againfl 
each  other  during  their  continuance.  The  king  then 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  refl  of  the  Volfci  who 
had  refufed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Some 
depredations  which  they  had  committed  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Latins  ferved  for  a  pretence  to  begin  the 
war  3  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  army  was  compofed  only  of  a  fmall  body  of  them 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 
However,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  by  dorm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  foldiers.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Sabines,  whom  he  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  made  the 
whole  nation  tributary  •,  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himfelf  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  the  populace  in  finifhing  the  fewers  and 
circus  which  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar¬ 
quin  L 

In  the  mean  time,  the  perfections  of  Tarquin  a  - 
gainfl  his  own  fubjedls  daily  drove  forae  of  the  mofl 
confiderable  into  banifhment.  A  great  number  of  pa¬ 
tricians  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium  about  13 
miles  from  Rome  3  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 


companion  for  their  misfortunes,  not  only  received  them 
with  kindnefs,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their  ' 
account.  The  Gabini  feem  to  have  been  the  mofl  for¬ 
midable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  met 


Rome. 


with  3  fince  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  raife  a  prodigious 


bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  fide  of  Gabii.  The 
war  lafled  feven  years  3  during  which  time,  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  clc vacations  committed  by  the  two  armies,  a  great 
fcarcity  of  provifions  took  place  in  Rome.  The  people 
foon  grew  clamorous  3  and  Tarquin  being  unable  either 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  difhonourable  find  treacherous  expedient.  H13 
fon  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  and  openly  inveighed  againfl  him 
as  a  tyrant  3  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  beaten  in  the  forum.  This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  perfons  fent  thither  on  purpofe,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  became  very  defirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them  3  and  accordingly  he  foon  went  thither,  having 
previoufly  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.  Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  efime  back  laden  with  fpoil,  his  father  fending 
againfl  him  only  fuch  weak  parties  as  mufl  infallibly  be 
worlled.  By  this  means  he  foon  came  to  have  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  was 
chofen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  maflcr 
at  Gabii  as  Tarquin  was  at  Rome.  Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  fufficieiitly  eflablifhed,  he  difpatehed 
a  flave  to  his  father  for  inflruclions  3  but  the  king,  un¬ 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  anfwer,  only  took  the  mef- 
fenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  (truck  off  the  head3 
of  the  tailed  poppies.  Sextus  underdood  that  by  this 
hint  the  king  defired  him  to  put  to  death  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  which  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  3  and  while  the  city  was  in  confufion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  maffacre,  he  opened  the  gates  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  took  pofleflion  of  the  city  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror.  The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  thing 
from  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch  : 
however,  on  this  occafion  he  confulted  his  policy  rather 


than  his  revenge  3  granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 


edates,  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.  The  articles  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  was  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Augudus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.  After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  fon  Sextus  king  of  Gabii  3  fending  off  alfo 
his  other  two  fons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build 
a  city  at  Signia,  the  other  at  Circseum,  a  promontory 
of  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  both  thefe  to  keep  the  Volfci 
in  awe. 

For  fome  time  Tarquin  now  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace  3  the  Romans,  being  accudomed  to  opprt  flion. 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  mader,  making  no  op¬ 
pofition  to  his  will.  During  this  interval  Tarquin 
met  with  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Sibyl  *  3 
whofe  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  perfons  of  ^°0^, 
didimftion  to  take  care  of  them.  Thefe  were  called 
Duumviri:  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increafed 
to  10,  when  they  were  called  Decemviri  ;  and  then  to 
I  j,  when  they  were  termed  ^uindecemviri.  At  this 
time  alfo  the  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans  3  all  the  datutes  ena£led  by  the  kings  being 
colle&ed  into  one  body  3  which,  from  Papirius  the  name 
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Rome,  of  the  collector,  was  called  the  Papirian  law.  The 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  alfo  finiffied  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  molt  fkilful  architects  and  workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to 
56  ferve  them  in  the  mofl  laborious  parts. 

)ownfal  of  We  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put 
he  regal  an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a 
new  form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed 
to  owe  the  greatefl  part  of  her  grandeur.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  left  himfelf  no  friends  among 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reafon  of  the  oppreffion  under 
which  he  made  them  labour  ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  difaffedled  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.  Among  the  many  perfons 
of  didinCtion  who  had  been  facrificed  to  the  avarice  or 
fufpicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  fon  named  L .  Junius  Brutus ,  who  efcaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  fince  continued  to  a£l.  Soon 
after  the  finiffiing  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  a  vio¬ 
lent  plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin 
fent  his  fons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themfelves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Brutus  chofe  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A- 
pollo  a  flick  of  elder,  which  occafioned  much  laugh¬ 
ter.  However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclofe  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  flick  ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  prieflefs  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  fliould  firil  kifs  his  mother  fhould 
fucceed  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
anfwer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
fucceflion  ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  fhould  kifs  their  mother  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly  :  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  kiffed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
prieflefs  had  meant  ;  and  had  given  the  anfwer  on  pur- 
pofe  to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus’s  ingenuity,  which 
had  already  difeovered  itfelf,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
flick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli.  The 
treafury  being  exhauflcd  by  the  fums  which  Tarquin 
had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  had  marched  to 
Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 
miles  from  Rome,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  without  op- 
pofition.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form  :  and  this  contlrained 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  fubjeCls,  which  increa¬ 
sed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  difpofed  every  thing 
for  a  revolt.  As  the  fiege  was  carried  on  very  (lowly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  made  entertainments  for 
one  another  in  their  quarters.  One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver- 
fation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives  :  every  one 
extolled  the  good  qualities  of  his  own  ;  but  Collatinus 
bellowed  fuch  extravagant  praifes  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  difpute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarrel.  It  was 
then  refolved  that  they  fliould  mount  their  horfes  and 
furprife  their  wives  by  their  unexpected  return.  The 
king’s  daughters-in-law  were  employed  in  fealling  and 
diverfion,  and  feemed  much  difconccrted  bv  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  their  hufhands  ;  but  Lucretia,  though  the  Rome, 
night  was  far  advanced,  was  found,  with  her  maids 
about  her,  fpinning  and  working  in  wool.  She  was 
not  at  all  difeompofed  by  the  company  whom  her 
hufband  brought  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleafed 
with  the  reception  (lie  gave  them.  As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  paffion 
for  her,  which  refolving  to  fatisfy  at  all  events,  he  ^ 
foon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  abfence  of  Lucretia’s  Lucretia, 
hufband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  civility  ravifheci  by 
and  refpeCl.  In  the  night  time  he  entered  Lucretia’s  q‘e>tlls  lar** 
apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if^ni^her 
file  did  not  yield  to  his  defires.  But  finding  her  not  felf. 
to  be  intimidated  with  this  menace,  lie  told  her,  that, 
if  ffie  flill  perfifled  in  her  refufal,  he  would  kill  one  of 
her  male  (laves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  fhe 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  world  that  he  had 
only  revenged  the  injury  of  Collatinus.  On  this  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  (who,  it  feems,  dreaded  proflitution 
lefs  than  the  infamy  attending  it)  fubmitted  to  the  de- 
fires  of  Sextus ;  but  refolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.  She  drefled  herfelf  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
previoufly  written  to  her  hufband  to  meet  her  at  her  fa¬ 
ther  Lucretius’s  houfe,  where  fhe  refufed  to  difeover 
the  caufe  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  affembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.  Here,  addreffing  herfelf  to  her 
hufband  Collatinus,  ffie  acquainted  him  with  the  whole 
affair  ;  exhorted  him  to  revenge  the  injury  ;  and  pro- 
tefted  that  ffie  would  not  outlive  the  lofs  of  her  honour. 

Every  one  prefent  gave  her  a  folemn  promife  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel  ;  but  while  they  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  ffie  fuddcnly  flabbed  herfelf  to  the  heart 
with  the  dagger  which  (lie  had  concealed  under  her  robe. 

See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  adlion  inflamed  beyond  meafure  the 
minds  of  all  prefent.  Brutus,  laying  afide  his  pretend¬ 
ed  folly,  drew  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  Lucrttia’s  bo¬ 
dy;  and,  ffiowingit  to  the  affembly,  fwore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  lie  would  purfue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  fword  :  nor  would  he  ever  fuffer  that  or 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.  The  fame  oath 
was  taken  by  all  the  company,  who  were  fo  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  apparent  tranfition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  wifdom,  that  they  did  whatever  he  defired  them.— 

By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  were  (hut,  that  no¬ 
body  might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  what 
was  going  forward  ;  which,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left 
governor  of  the  city  by  Tarquin,  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty.  The  corpfe  of  Lucretia  was  then 
expofed  to  public  view  :  and  Brutus  having  made  a 
fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which  lie  explained  the  myfle- 
ry  of  his  conduct  in  counterfeiting  folly  for  many  ye&rs 
pad,  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  patricians  were 
come  to  a  refolution  of  deputing  the  tyrant,  and  ex-  g 
horted  them  to  concur  in  the  fame  defign.  The  people  Tarquia 
teflified  their  approbation,  and  called  out  for  arms  ;  butdepofed. 
Brutus  did  not  think  proper  to  trufl  them  with  arms 
till  he  had  fir(l  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  defign.  This  was  eafily  procured  :  the  fe- 
r.ate  enabled  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  all  the  prero¬ 
gatives  belonging  to  the  regal  authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  pofterity  to  perpetual  banilhment,  and 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  hell  every  Roman  who  fhould 
hereafter,  by  word  or  deed,  endeavour  his  reiteration  ; 
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Romo.  and  tins  decree  was  unanimoufly  confirmed  by 
^  curias. 

The  form  Tarquin  being  thus  depofed,  the  form  of  government 
of  govern-  became  the  next  obje£L  Lucretius  was  for  the  prefent 
mentchan-  declared  Interrex  ;  but  Brutus  being  again  confulted, 
£ec*’  declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 

the  (late  to  be  without  fupreme  magi  ft  rates,  yet  it  was 
equally  necefi'iry  that  the  power  fliould  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  (liould  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reafon,  he  propofed,  that  two  magiftrates,  called 
confuls ,  fhould  be  elected  annually  ;  that  the  date  fhould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  the  enfigns 
of  royalty  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  and  that  the  only  en¬ 
figns  of  eonfular  dignity  fhould  be  an  ivory  chair,  a 
white  robe,  and  12  lidtors  for  their  attendants.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  not  utterly  abolilh  the  name  of 
kin?,  he  propofed  that  this  title  fhould  be  given  to  him 
who  had  the  fnperintendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
fhould  thenceforth  be  called  rex  facrorum ,  or  king  of  f ti¬ 
ered  things . 

T  he  feheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  of,  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  pr  >pofed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  firft 
confuls,  and  unanimoufly  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  impoflible  to  find  more  implacable  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Tarouins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  vear  p8  B.  C.  :  and  Tullia,  perceiving  that  now 
all  was  loti,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  her  huftnnd  at  Ardea.  She  was  differed  to  de¬ 
part  without  moledation,  though  the  populace  hooted 
at  her,  and  turfed  her  as  (he  went  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  informed  by  fome  who  had  got 
out  of  Borne  before  the  gates  were  (hut,  that  Brutus 
was  railing  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  in 
hafte  to  the  city,  attended  only  by  his  fons  and  a  few 
friends  •  but,  finding  the  gates  (hut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  again  to  the  camp  :  but 
here  again,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  that  the  confuls 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  army  to 
their  intereft  ;  fo  that,  being  refufed  admittance  into 
the  camp  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge,  at  the 
age  of  76,  with  his  wife  and  three  fons,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king.  Here  he  continued  for 
fome  time  :  but  not  finding  the  Latins  very  forward  to 
revenge  his  caufe,  he  retired  into  Hetruria*,  where,  be¬ 
ing  the  country  of  his  mother’s  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  more  friends,  and  a  readier  afliftancc  for  attempting 
the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

State  of  the  The  Romans  now  congratulated  themfelves  on  their 
Roman  em-  happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.  However,  as  Tar¬ 
quin  had  by  his  policy  procured  himfelf  many  friends 
abroad,  thefe  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  name  *, 
and,  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  domi¬ 
nions  were  left  in  much  the  fame  ftate  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Romulus.  The  territory  of  Rome  had 
always  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Though 
almoft  conftantly  victorious  in  war  for  243  years,  they 
had  not  yet  gained  land  enough  to  fupplv  their  city 
with  provifions.  The  main  flrength  of  the  ftate  lay  in 
the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  which  the  cuftom 
of  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities 
thither  had  fo  prodigioufly  inereafed;  that  it  put  the 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  ufurping  the  authority  over 
other  nations,  the  moft  inconfiderable  of  wh'ch  had  an 
extent  of  territory  far  exceeding  theirs.  By  frequent 
depredations  and  incurfions  they  fo  haraffed  the  petty 
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the  ftates  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were  Rome, 
conftrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which' 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  furnifh  her  with  auxiliaries 
whenever  Hie  fhould  be  pie  a  fed  to  invade  and  pillage  the 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.  Submiftions  of  this  kind 
the  Romans  called  making  alliances  with  them,  and  thefe 
ufeful  alliances  fupplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory  ; 
but  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forfook  her  at  once,  and  either  flood  neu¬ 
ter,  or  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  banifhed  king  ;  fo  that 
(he  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  as  flic  beft 
might. 

The  new  confuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  methods  they  could  for  fccuring  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.  The  army  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  condudt 
of  Hcrminius  and  Horatius,  who  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Ardeates  for  15  years.  The  confuls  then 
again  affembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  had  the 
decree  of  Tarquin ’s  banifliment  confirmed  *,  a  rex  facro¬ 
rum  was  elected  to  prefide  at  the  facrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius  were  revived,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  reftored  to  their  an¬ 
cient  right  of  voting  in  all  important  affairs.  Tarquin, 
however,  refolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom  on  fucli 
eafy  terms.  Having  wandered  from  city  to  city  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  compaflion,  he  at  length  made  Tarquinii 
the  feat  of  his  refidence  •,  where  he  engaged  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  fend  an  embaffy  to  Rome,  with  a  modeft,  fub- 
miflive  letter  from  himfelf,  directed  to  the  Roman  peo-  62 
pie.  The  ambaffadors  reprefented  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  Tarquin 
to  the  fenate  how  reafonable  it  was  to  let  the  king  be  writes  to 
heard  before  he  was  condemned,  and  the  danger  which  the  ^omaa 
threatened  the  ftate  from  the  neighbouring  powers  i£l>eoF  e* 
that  common  juft  ice  were  refufed,  that  the  confuls  in¬ 
clined  to  bring  thefe  agents  before  the  people,  and  to 
leave  the  decifion  thereof  to  the  curiae  ;  but  Valerius, 
who  had  been  very  aClive  in  the  revolution,  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in  the  fenate  got  it 
prevented.  As  that  illuftrious  body  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  murders  committed  bv  Tarquin,  new' 
members  were  eleCled  from  among  the  knights,  and  the 
ancient  number  of  300  again  completed.  The  old  fe- 
nators  had  been  called  patres ,  or  “  fathers and  as 
the  names  of  the  new  ones  were  now  written  on  the  fame 
roll,  the  whole  body  received  the  name  of  patres  con - 
feripti . 

The  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  fingle  at¬ 
tempt.  He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarquinii 
to  fend  a  lecond  embaffy  to  Rome,  under  pretence  of 
demanding  the  eftates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
inftrudtions  to  get  the  confuls  afiaffimated.  The  refto- 
ration  of  the  eflates  of  the  exiles  was  oppofed  by  Bru¬ 
tus,  but  Collatinus  was  for  complying  with  it  5  where¬ 
upon  Brutus  accufed  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
a  defign  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one  $ 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.  But  whilft  the  people  a  confpi- 
were  employed  in  loading  carriages  with  the  effedts  of  racy  formed 
the  exiles,  and  in  felling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,m  hls  fa* 
the  ambaffadors  found  means  to  draw  fome  of  the  near-vour‘ 
eft  relations  of  the  confuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  Thefe 
were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  family  (the 
fons  of  Collatinus’s  After),  and  two  of  the  Vitellii 
(whofe  filter  Brutus  had  married)  5  and  thefe  laft  en - 
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gaged  Titus  and  Tiberius,  tlie  two  Tons  of  Brutus,  in 
the  fame  eonfpiracy.  They  all  bound  themfelves  by 
folemn  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 
They  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they 
wrote  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambaf- 
fadors.  But  though  they  ufed  all  imaginable  precau¬ 
tion,  their  proceedings  were  overheard  by  one  Vindi- 
cius  a  (lave,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
to  Valerius  :  upon  which  all  the  criminals  were  appre¬ 
hended.  Brutus  flood  judge  over  his  own  fi>ns  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  interceflion  of  the  whole  aff-mbly, 
and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com¬ 
manded  them  to  be,  beheaded  5  nor  w  ould  he  depart 
till  he  faw  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Having  per¬ 
formed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the 
tribunal  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  the  reft.  Col- 
latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  fpare  his  nephews, 
allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  thernfelvts  ;  and  caufcd 
Vindicius,  the  only  witnefs  againft  them,  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  his  mafters.  This  roofed  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  general,  efpecially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
promifed  to  proted  the  witnefs,  and  therefore  he  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  lidors.  i  he  multitude 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return  5  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  fons 
in  confequence  of  his  owtvpaternal  authority  over  them, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  reft.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae, 
all  the  delinquents  fuffered  as  traitors  except  tlie  am- 
baffadors,  who  were  fpared  out  of  refped  to  their  cha- 
rader.  The  flave  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
him  ;  and  was  prefented  with  25,000  afes  of  brals,  in 
value  about  80I.  14s.  7d.  of  our  money.  The  decree 
for  reftoring  the  eftates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  wa*  an¬ 
nulled,  their  palaces  were  deftroyed,  and  their  lands  di¬ 
vided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
retained  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  the  king  had  ufurped.  This  they  confecrated 
to  Mars,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  field 
where  the  Roman  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  run¬ 
ning  and  w  re  filing.  But  after  this  confecration,  the 
fuperftitious  Romans,  fcrupled  to  ufe  the  corn  which 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hands  :  fo  that, 
with  fome  trees,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  *,  and  the 
water  being  low,  it  flopped  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  began  to  form  a  fine  ifland  named  afterwards  Infula 
Sacra. 

The  behaviour  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  fons  ftruck 
fuch  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  that  fcarce  any  perfon 
durfi  oppofe  him  *,  and  therefore,  as  he  hated  Collatinus, 
he  openly  accufed  him  before  the  people,  and  without 
ceremony  depofed  him  from  the  confulfhip,  banifhing 
)epofes  his  him  at  the  fame  time  from  Rome.  The  multitude  ae- 
folleague  quiefeed  in  every  thing  he  faid,  and  refufed  to  hear 
Collatinus.  Collatinus  fpeak  in  his  own  defence  ;  fo  that  the  con- 
ful  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace,  when  Lucretius  interpofed,  and  prevailed 
upon  Brutus  to  allow  his  colleague  quietly  to  refign  the 
fafees,  and  retire  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city.  Bru¬ 
tus  then,  to  remove  all  fufpicions  of  perfonal  enmity, 
procured  him  a  prefent  of  20  talents  out  of  the  public 
treafury,  to  which  he  added  five  of  his  own.  Collati¬ 
nus  then  retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  in  peace, 
and  at  laft  died  of  old  age. 
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After  the  abdication  of  Collatinus,  Valerius  was  cho-  Rome, 
fen  in  his  room  ;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  better  v~ 
with  Brutus  than  that  of  Collatinus,  the  two  conluls  li¬ 
ved  in  great  harmony.  Nothing,  however,  could  make 
the  dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  ot  recovering  his  66 
kingdom  by  force.  He  firil  engaged  the  Volfci  and  The  V’olfci 
Ta  quinienfes  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  luppurt  his‘ui(  *Tr 
rights.  The  confuls  marched  out  without  delay  to  me€tt*et|are 
them.  Brutus  commanded  the  horfc  and  Valerius  the  favour  of 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  fquare  battalion.  The  two  armies  i'arquin. 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  jbrutu>  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  fame  time  that  Arunx,  one  ot  Taiquin’s 
fons,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy’s  horit,  the 
king  himfilf  following  with  the  legions.  Arunx  no 
fooner  difuovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him  6j 
with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy.  Biutus  ad-  Brutus  and 
vanced  towards  him  with  no  Id’s  fpeed  }  and  as  both  ArVnxJ^ 
were  aduated  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without eac  0 
thoughts  of  felf-prefervation,  both  of  them  were  pierced 
through  with  tluir  lances.  The  death  of  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  which  continued 
with  the  utmoft  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  fide  had  got  the  vidory,  or  which  had 
loft  the  greateft  number  of  men.  A  report  was  fpread, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  declaring  the  Romans  conquerors  ;  and 
this,  probably  a  ftratagem  of  Valerius,  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  fuperiiitious  minds  of  the  Volfci,  that 
they  left  their  camp  in  confufion,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country.  It  is  laid  that  Valerius,  having  caufcd 
the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  that  the  Volfci  had  loft 
11,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  fhort  of  that 
number. 

Valerius  being  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con¬ 
fulfhip,  and  having  for  fome  reafons  delayed  to  ehoofe 
one,  began  to  be  lufpeded  by  the  people  of  afpiring 
at  the  fovereignty  5  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  in  fome 
meafure  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  houfe  on 
the  fteep  part  of  the  hill  Palatinus,  which  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  citadel. 

But  of  thL  Valerius  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
caufed  this  houfe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  immediately 
Galled  an  aflfembly  of  the  people  for  the  eledinn  of  a 
conful,  in  which  he  left  them  entirely  free.  They  chofe 
Lucretius  *,  and,  being  alhamed  of  having  lufpeded  Va¬ 
lerius,  they  complimented  him  with  a  large  ground-plot 
in  an  agreeable  place,  where  they  built  him  a  houfe. 

The  new  conful  died  a  few  days  after  his  promotion,  fo 
that  Valerius  was  once  more  left  foie*,  governor.  In  the 
interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  choice 
of  another  conful,  Valerius  gave  the  people  fo  many 
ftriking  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  their  intereft,  that 
they  bellowed  upon  him  the  furname  of  Poplicola ,  or 
“  popular  5”  nor  was  he  ever  called  by  another  name 
afterwards. 

When  Poplieola’s  year  of  confulfhip  expired,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  thought  fit,  in  confequence  of  the  critical  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  to  eled  him  a  fecond  time,  and  joined 
with  him  T.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
cretia.  They  began  with  reftoring  the  cenfus  and  lu- 
ftrum  ;  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at  or 
above  the  age  of  puberty,  to  amount  to  130,000.  As 
they  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Latins  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Tarquin,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  fortify 
Sinquirinum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  poft  on  that 
R  2  fide. 
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fide.  Contrary  to  their  expe&ations,  however,  the  La¬ 
tins  remained  quiet ;  but  a  haughty  embaffy  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Porfena  king  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  com¬ 
manding  them  either  to  take  baek  the  Tarquins  to 
Rome,  or  to  reftore  them  their  eftates.  To  the  firft 
of  thefe  demands  the  confuls  returned  an  abfolute  re- 
fufal  ;  and,  as  to  the  feeond,  they  anfwered,  that  it  was 
impracticable  ;  a  part  of  thofe  eftates  having  been  eon- 
feerated  to  Mars,  and  the  reft  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro¬ 
cured  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  confulfliip  ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvilius,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter¬ 
val  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  firft  confulate. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  the  moft  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence,  Porfena,  attended  by  his  fon 
Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
fon-in-law  of  Tarquin.  The  eonfuls  and  the  fenate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  fupply  the  common  people 
with  provifions,  left  famine  fhould  induce  them  to  open 
the  gates  to  Tarquin  ;  and  they  defired  the  country 
people  to  lodge  their  effe&s  in  the  fort  Janiculum, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for¬ 
tified  place  poffeffed  by  the  Romans  on  that  fide  the 
Tiber.  Porfena,  however,  foon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort  ;  upon  which  the  confuls  made  all  their 
troops  pafs  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porfena  advanced  to 
engage  them.  The  victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful  ; 
but  at  laft  the  Romans  fled.  Horatius  Codes,  nephew 
to  the  conful,  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  who 
had  commanded  the  right  wing,  polled  themfelves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  a  long  time  bravely 
defended  it  :  but  at  laft,  the  defenfive  arms  of  Lartius 
and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired  ;  and  then 
Horatius  defiring  them  to  advife  the  confuls  from  him 
to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while  fu- 
ftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.  At  laft,  being 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  fignal  given  that  the 
bridge  was  almoft  broken  down,  he  leaped  into  the  river, 
and  fwam  acrofs  it  through  a  fhower  of  darts.  The 
Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent  ferviee, 
ereHed  a  ftatue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  gave 
him  as  much  land  as  he  himfelf  with  one  yoke  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  one  day  *,  and  each  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  300,000,  gave  him  the  value  of  as 
much  food  as  each  confumed  in  a  day.  But  not  with - 
Handing  all  this,  as  he  had  loft  one  eye,  and  from  his 
wounds  continued  lame  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  thefe  defe&s  prevented  his  ever  being  raifed 
to  the  confulate,  or  invefted  with  any  military  com¬ 
mand. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fully  inverted  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provifions  for  fuch  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants  foon-  began  to  be  in  want.  Porfena 
being  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  he 
would  fupply  them  with  provifions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  old  mafters  ;  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  a  lefs  evil  than  fiavery  and  oppreffion.  The 
conftancy  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  when  a  young  patrician,  named  Mutius  Cor - 


duSy  with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  confuls,  under-  Rome; 

took  to  affaffinate  Porfena.  He  got  aecefs  to  the  He-  u 

trurian  eamp,  difguifed  like  a  peafant,  and  made  his 

way  to  the  king’s  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on  Attempt  of 

which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid;  and  Por-  Mutius  Cor- 

fena’s  fecretary,  magnificently  dreffed,  was  fitting  on^us  t0  a^af- 

the  fame  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  miftaking  ^aate  Por~ 

him  for  Porfena,  inftantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunal  and 

killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  efcape ; 

but  being  feized  and  brought  baek,  he  owned  his  de- 

fign  ;  and  with  a  countenance  expreffive  of  defpeiate 

rage  and  difappointment,  thruft  his  hand  which  had 

miffed  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which  ftood 

by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  confiderable  time.  On  this, 

Porfena,1  changing  his  refentment  into  admiration,  grant¬ 
ed  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  even  reftored  him  the 
dagger  with  which  he  intended  to  have  ftabbed  him¬ 
felf.  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  loft  the 
ufe  of  the  other  ;  and  from  this  time  had  the  name  of 
Sccevolciy  or  “  left-handed.”  He  then,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  Porfena  to  break  up  the  fiege,  invented  a  ftory  that 
300  young  Romans,  allof  them  as  refolute  as  liimfelf, 
had  fworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  of  Hetruria, 
or  to  periffi  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the  defired  ef¬ 
fect  ;  Porfena  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  whofe  only  de¬ 
mands  were,  that  the  Romans  fhould  reftore  the  eftates 
of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  an  equivalent,  and  give 
back  the  feven  fmall  towns  which  had  been  formerly- 
taken  from  the  Veientes.  The  latter  of  thefe  demands 
was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  the  former  was  Hill 
refafed,  until  Porfena  fhould  hear  the  ftrong  reafons  they 
had  to  urge  again  ft  it.  A  truce  being  agreed  on,  de¬ 
puties  were  fent  to  the  Hetrurian  eamp  to  plead  the 
Roman  caufe  again  ft  the  Tarquins,  and  with  them  ten 
young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  by  way  of  hoftages  for 
performing  the  other  article. 

The  reception  which  Porfena  gave  the  deputies  raif¬ 
ed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Tarquins ;  who  (till  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refufed  to  admit  Porfena  for  a  judge 
between  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  their  oppofition,  rtfolved  to  fatisfy 
himfelf,  by  an  exaH  inquiry,  whether  the  proteHion  he 
had  given  the  Tarquins  was  juft.  But  while  the  caufe 
was  ready  to  be  opened  before  the  Roman  deputies,  news 
were  brought  that  the  young  women  whom  the  Romans 
bad  fent  as  hoftages  had  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs  the 
Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome.  They  had  gone  to  Adventure 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  Clselia  happening  to  turn  her.of  Ckelia... 
eyes  towards  her  native  city,  that  fight  raifed  in  her  a 
defire  of  returning  to  it.  She  therefore  ventured  to 
fwim  acrofs  the  river  ;  and  having  encouraged  her  com¬ 
panions  to  follow  her,  they  all,  got  fafe  to  the  oppofite 
fhore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers  houfes.  The  return 
of  the  hoftages  gave  the  eonful  Poplicola  great  uneafi- 
nefs ;  he  was  afraid  left  this  rafh  adfion  might  be  imput¬ 
ed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Romans.  To  remove  there¬ 
fore  all  fufpicions,  he  fent  a  deputation  to  the  Hetrurian 
camp,  affuring  the  king  that  Rome  had  no  (hare  in  the 
•  foolifti  attempt  of  the  young  women  ;  and  promifing  to 
fend  them  immediately  back  to  the  camp  from  whence  ^ 
they  had  fled.  Porfena  was  eafily  appeafed  ;  but  the  Treachery 
new7s  of  the  fpeedy  return  of  the  hoftages  being  known  of  the  Tar- 
in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins,  without  any  regard  to  the*!111115* 
truce,  or  refpeH  to  the  king  their  proteHor,  lay  in  am- 
bu(h  on  the.  road  to  furprife  them.  Poplicola  having 

put; 
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|  Home,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  who  efeort- 
<— ed  them,  fuftained  the  attack  of  the  Tarquins,  though 
fudden  and  unexpected,  till  his  daughter  Valeria  rode 
full  fpced  to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
danger  her  father  and  companions  were  in  ;  and  then 
Arunx,  the  king’s  fon,  flying  with  a  great  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  to  their  relief,  put  the  aggreffors  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porfena  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  badnefs  of  their 
caufe.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians;  and  having  heard  in  their  prefence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  juftifieation  of 
their  proceedings  againft  the  Tarquins,  he  was  fo  ftruck 
Porfena  with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  the  Tarquins 

abandons  were  charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them 
their  caufe.  to  leave  his  camp  ;  declaring  that  he  renounced  his  al¬ 
liance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the 
hofpitality  he  had  fhown  them.  He  then  commanded 
the  ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  was  the  firft  author  and  chief  manager  of  the 
enterprife.  They  all  kept  filence,  till  Cladia  herfelf, 
with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confefTed  that  the  alone  was 
guilty,  and  that  flie  had  encouraged  the  others  by  her 
advice.  Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  refutation 
above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepidity  of 
^  Mutius,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe,  with  fump- 

I  Concludes  tuous  furniture.  After  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with 

a  peace  the  Romans,  and  reftored  to  them  all  their  hoftages  ; 

with  the  declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  fufficient 

anTrelieves Security  for  the  performance  of  the  articles, 
them.  And  now  Porfena  being  about  to  return  to  Clufium, 

gave,  before  his  departure,  a  further  teftimony  of  his  re- 
fpe£!  and  friendfhip  dor  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions  ;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  them 
in  a  direct  manner,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  their  tents  and  provifions,  and  to  carry  no¬ 
thing  with  them  but  their  arms.  As  his  camp  abound¬ 
ed  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  Rome  was  hereby  much 
relieved  in  her  wants.  The  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetrurians  were  fold  by  auftion  to  private  perfons  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  the  Romans  took  up  the  cuftorn 
of  making  a  proclamation  by  a  herald,  whenever  any 
effects  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  fold,  in  the 
following  words,  T/iefe  arc  Porfena* s  goods.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  prince’s 
kindnefs.  The  fenate,  not  fatisfted  with  this,  erected  a 
ftatue  of  the  king  near  the  comitium,  and  font  an  em- 
baffy  to  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  throne  adorned  with 
ivory,  a  feeptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal 
robe. 

Thus  the  Romans  efcaped  the  greateft  danger  they 
had  hitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy 
tranquillity.  The  Sabines  revolted,  and  continued  the 
war  for  fome  time  with  great  obilinaey  :  but  being  de¬ 
feated  in  feveral  engagements,  they  were  at  lad  obliged 
to  fubmit  ;  and  fcarce  was  this  war  ended,  when  ano- 
h6  ther  began  with  the  Latins,  w  ho  now  declared  for  King 
The  Latins  Tarquin.  Before  they  began  this  war,  however,  an  em- 
declare  for  baffy  was  fent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
1  arquin.  the  Romans  fliould  raife  the  fiege  of  Fidenae  which  had 
revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins;  who,  on  their  part, 
fliould  grant  a  general  amnefty.  The  ambaffadors  were 
to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  confider  on  thefe 
overtures  3  and  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in  cafe 
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they  refufed  to  comply  with  them.  The  chief  view  of  Rome. 
Tarquin  and  his  partifans  in  promoting  this  embaffy 
was,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  a  fedition 
in  the  city.  To  the  ambaffadors  therefore,  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  he  joined  fome  of  his  own  emiffarics,  who,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  city,  found  two  forts  of  people  difpofed  to 
enter  into  their  meafures  3  to  wit,  the  Haves,  and  the 
meaner  citizens.  yy 

The  flaves  had  formed  a  confpiracy  the  year  before  A  danger- 
to  feize  the  Capitol,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral ous  confPi- 
quarters  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  plot  being  difeo- [hJttltc*1 
vered,  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all 
crucified,  and  this  execution  lrad  highly  provoked  the 
whole  body  of  flaves.  As  to  the  meaner  citizens,  who 
were  for  the  moft  part  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
cruelly  ufed  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  appri- 
fed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  to  their  advantage.  Tlicfe  were  the  confpi- 
rators  pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  to  a<R  :  the  citizens  were  to  make  tliem- 
felves  mafters  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night  ;  and  then  to  raife  a 
great  ihout  as  a  fignal  to  the  flaves,  who  had  engaged 
to  maffacre  their  mafters  at  the  fame  inftant;  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  fenators.  The  confpiracy  was  ripe  for 
execution,  when  Tarquin’s  principal  agents,  Publius  and 
Marcus,  both  of  his  own  name  and  family,  being  terri¬ 
fied  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage  enough  to 
proceed  in  their  defign  till  they  had  confulted  a  diviner. 
However,  they  did  not  difeover  to  him  the  confpiracy  3 
but  only  afked  him  in  general  terms,  what  fucccfs  they 
might  expert  in  a  project  they  had  formed  ?  The  footh- 
faycr,  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  returned  the  follow-  -78 
ing  anfvver  :  Your  projeft  will  end  in  your  ruin  ;  dijbur -  how  difeo- 
den  yourf elves  of  fo  heuvy  a  load.  Hereupon  the  Tar-  vere(h 
quins,  fearing  left  f  >mc  of  the  other  eonfpirators  lhould 
be  beforehand  with  them  in  informing,  went  immediate¬ 
ly  to  S.  Sulpitius,  the  only  conful  then  at  Rome,  and 
difeovered  the  whole  matter  to  him.  The  conful  great¬ 
ly  commended  them,  and  detained  them  in  his  houfe, 
till,  by  private  inquiries,  he  was  aiTured  of  the  truth  of 
their  depofitions.  Then  he  affembled  the  fenate,  and 
gave  the  Latin  ambaffadors  their  audience  of  leave,  with 
an  anfwer  to  their  proposals  ;  which  was,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  neither  receive  the  Tarquins,  nor  raife  the 
fiege  of  Fideme,  being  all  to  a  man  ready  to  facrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  Rnd  willing  to 
undergo  any  dangers  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  tyrant. 

The  ambaffadors  being  difmiffed  with  this  anfvver, 
and  conducted  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  open  to  the 
fathers  the  dreadful  confpiracy.  It  ftruck  them  with 
horror  :  but  they  were  all  at  a  lofs  in  vvliat  manner  they 
fliould  apprehend  and  punifli  the  guilty  ;  fince,  by  the 
law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  in 
all  capital  cafes  ;  and  the  two  witneffes,  who  were 
flrangers,  might  be  excepted  againft  by  Roman  citizens.  ' 

In  this  perplexity  they  left  the  whole  conduft  of  t his. 
critical  affair  to  Sulpitius  3  who  took  a  method  w  hich 
he  thought  would  equally  ferve  to  prove  the  guilt  and 
punifh  the  guilty.  He  engaged  the  two  informers  to 
affemble  the  eonfpirators,  and  to  appoint  a  rendezvous 
at  midnight  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  defigned  to  take 
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the  laft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  theenterprife.  In 
the  mean  time  he  ufed  all  proper  means  to  fecure  the 
city,  and  ordered  the  Roman  knights  to  hold  themfelves 
ready,  in  the  houfes  adjoining  to  the  forum,  to  execute 
the  orders  they  fhould  receive.  The  confpirators  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  two  Tarquins  $ 
and  tlie  knights,  upon  a  fignal  agreed  on  beforehand, 
inverted  the  forum,  and  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  it 
fo  clofely.  that  it  was  impoflible  for  any  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors  to  make  their  efcape.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  the 
two  confuls  appeared  with  a  ftrong  guard  on  the  tribu¬ 
nal  *,  for  Snlpifius  had  fent  to  his  colleague  Manius,  who 
was  befieging  Fidenae,  defiring  him  to  haflen  to  the  city 
with  a  chofen  body  of  troops.  The  people  were  con¬ 
vened  bv  curlfe,  and  acquainted  with  the  confpiracy 
which  had  been  formed  againft  the  common  liberty. 

The  aecufed  were  allowed  to  make  their  defence,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  offer  againft  the  evidence  ;  but 
not  one  of  them  denying  the  fad,  the  confuls  repaired 
to  the  fenate,  where  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
againft  the  confpirators,  in  cafe  the  people  approved  it. 

This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  read  to  and  approved 
bv  the  affembly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  and 
the  confpirators  were  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  who 
put  them  all  to  the  fword.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  fufficiently  fecured  by  this  ftroke  of  feverity  ; 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  confpirators  were  not  pu- 
niflied  with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 
any  further  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
afes,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  feftival-days  were 
appointed  for  expiations,  facrifices,  and  public  games, 
by  way  of  tbankfgiving  to  the  gods.  But  the  general 
joy  was  difturbed  by  a  melancbolv  accident ;  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  conducing  Manius  Tullius  the  conful  from  the 
circus  to  hh  houfe,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 
three  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fidenae  was  not  yet  reduced  :  it  held 
out  during  the  following  confulfhip  of  T.  JEbutius  and 
P.  Veturius  ;  but  was  taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lar- 
tius,  who,  together  with  £).  Claelius,  was  raifed  to  the 
confular  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  their  leading  men  ; 
which  opportunity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  fo 
far,  as  to  make  all  the  Latin  cities,  24  in  number,  enter 
into  an  alliance  againft  Rome,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  La¬ 
tins  made  vaft  preparations,  as  did  like  wife  the  Romans  $ 
but  the  latter  could  procure  no  aftiftance  from  their 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  fuperior 
tr  them  in  (Length,  they  fent  deputies  to  folicit  fuc- 
cours  from  the  feveral  ftates  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  :  but  their  negociations  proved  every  where 
unfuccefsful ;  and,  what  was  worfe  than  all,  the  republic 
had  rebellious  Ions  in  her  own  bofom,  who  refufed  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  poorer 
fort  of  people  and  the  debtors,  refufed  to  take  the  mili¬ 
tary  oaths,  or  to  ferve  ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
frnitlefs  hazards  they  ran  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
a  city,  where  they  were  oppreffed  and  enflaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  fpirit  of  mutinv  fpread  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  daffies.  mod  of  them  refufing  to  lift  themfelves, 
unlefs  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  *,  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
fettling  elfewhere. 
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The  fenate,  apprehending  a  general  infurreClion,  af- 
fembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  thofe 
domeftic  troubles.  Some  were  for  a  free  remifficn  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafeft  expedient  at  that  junfture j  others 
urged  the  dangerous  confequences  of  fuch  a  condefcen- 
(ion,  advifing  them  to  lift  fuch  only  as  were  willing  to 
ferve,  not  doubting  but  thofe  who  refufed  their  af- 
fiftance  would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  defired.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
pofed  :  but  at  length  this  prevailed  }  to  wit,  that  all 
addons  for  debts  fhould  be  fufpended  till  the  conclufion 
of  the  war  with  the  Latins.  But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  fufpenfion  of  their  xnifery  5  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  fenate  ‘might  indeed 
have  prcfecutcd  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition  *,  but 
the  law  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Valerian  lau\  which 
allowed  appeals  to  the  affembly  of-  the  people,  was  a 
protedion  for  the  feditious,  w'ho  were  furt  of  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  The 
fenate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  effied  of  a  privilege  that 
put  fuch  a  reftraint  upon  their  power,  refolved  to  create 
one  fupreme  magiftrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  diflator , 
fhould  have  an  abfolute  power  for  a  time  :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  ftriking  at  the  law  of  Po¬ 
plicola,  and  transferring  the  power  of  the  people  in  cri¬ 
minal  cafes  to  a  magiftrate  fuperior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
neceffiary  to  ufe  artifiee,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  the  curia?.  They  therefore  reprefented  to  them  in 
a  public  affembly,  that,  in  fo  difficult  a  conjundure, 
when  they  had  their  domeftic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  rcpulfe,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  fingle 
governor,  w  ho,  fuperior  to  the  confuls  themfelves,  fhould  created, 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  law's,  and  as  it  were  the  father  of 
his  country  ;  that  his  power  fhould  have  no  limits  :  but, 
however,  left  he  fhould  abufe  it,  they  ought  not  to  trufl 
him  with  it  above  fix  months. 

The  people,  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it  ;  but  the  greateft  difficulty  vTas  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  refpeds  for  fo  great  a 
truft.  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  confuls,  feemed  to  be 
of  all  men  the  moft  unexceptionable  5  but  the  fenate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe¬ 
rence,  gave  the  confuls  the  powder  of  choofing  a  dicta¬ 
tor,  and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themfelves,  no 
doubting  but  Cloelius  wmuld  yield  to  the  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  of  his  colleague  :  nor  were  they  difappointed  in 
their  expectations.  But  Lartius,  w  ith  the  fame  readi- 
nefs,  named  Cloelius  ;  and  the  only  conteft  w  as,  wdiich 
of  the  two  fhould  raife  the  other  to  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity.  Each  perfifted  obftinately  in  remitting  the  dig¬ 
nity  to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  ftarting  up  on  a  hid¬ 
den,  abdicated  the  confulfhip,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  diClator,  who 
thereupon  wras  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  republic.  %  ga 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  muck  ftate  upon  him,  after  hepje  choofej 
had  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  had  fhown  modefty  in  a  general 
refufing  it.  He  began  by  creating,  without  the  partici-d  horfe. 
pation  either  of  the  fenate  or  people,  a  general  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  horfe  *,  an  office  which  lafted  only  during  the  diCla- 
torfhip,  and  which  all  fubfequent  diClators  revived  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  elcClion.  Sp.  Caffius,  formerly  conful, 
and  honoured  with  a  triumph,  was  the  perfon  he  advan¬ 
ced 
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Rome.  Ced  to  this  fecond  Ration  in  the  republic.  Lartius,  hav- 
lng  by  this  means  fecured  the  Roman  knights,  refolved, 
in  the  next  place,  to  make  the  people  refpect  and  fear 
him.  With  this  view  he  never  appeared  in  public,  with¬ 
out  being  attended  by  24  lifters,  to  whofe  fafces  he  a- 
gain  added  the  axes  which  Poplieola  had  caufed  to  be 
taken  from  them.  The  novelty  of  this  fight  was  alone 
fufficient  to  awe  the  feditious,  and,  without  executions, 
to  fpread  confternation  throughout  Rome.  The  murmurs 
of  the  inferior  clalfes  being  by  this  means  filenced,  the 
dictator  commanded  a  cenfus  to  be  taken,  according  to 
the  inftitution  of  King  S*ervius.  Every  one,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his 
Number  of  efiate,  &e.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  150,700 
the  Ro-  men  who  were  pall  the  age  of  puberty.  Out  of  thefe 
mans.  the  dictator  formed  four  armies:  the  firft  he  command¬ 
ed  himfelf;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Cloelius  his  late  col¬ 
league;  the  third  to  Sp.  Cafiius  his  general  of  the  horfe; 
and  the  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Latins  not  being  fo  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  expelled,  all  their  hoftilities  again  ft  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fending  a  de¬ 
tachment  into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  wafte.  The 
dictator  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  party  ;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  pri lon¬ 
ers  and  wounded,  difpofed  the  Latins  to  liften  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  fame  time  made 
them  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year  ;  and  then  Lartius,  feeing 
the  republic  reftored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  refig ned 
the  di&atorlhip,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du¬ 
ration  was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  confulftiip  of  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  Minutius  Angurinus,  produced  nothing  memora¬ 
ble.  But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aulus  Pofthumius  and  T.  Virginias  took  poflefilon  of 
the  eonfullhip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  were  bufied 
in  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  wrar.  The 
nobility  of  Latium,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Tarquins,  having  found  means  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  thofe  affemhlies:  whereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Latins  being  bent  up¬ 
on  war,  the  fenate,  notwithftanding  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  that  reigned  between  them  and  the  people, 
thought  it  expedient  to  create  a  dilator.  The  twro 
confuls  were  therefore  empowered  to  name  one  of  them- 
felves  to  that  dignity  ;  whereupon  Virginias  readily 
yielded  it  to  his  colleague  Pofthumius,  as  the  more  able 
commander.  The  new  di&ator,  having  ereated  AEbu- 
tius  Elva  his  general  of  the  horfe,  and  divided  his  army 
into  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  under  the  command 
of  Sempronius  to  guard  the  city;  and  with  the  other 
three,  commanded  by  himfelf,  Virginius,  and  AEbu- 
tius,  marehed  out  againft  the  Latins,  who,  with  an 
army  of  40.000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Titus  Tarquinius,  and 
Mamilius,  had  already  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Cor- 
bio,  a  ftrong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  put 
R  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Pofthumius  eneamped  in 

Battle  of  the  night  on  a  fteep  hill  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and 
'Regillus,  Virginius  on  another  hill  over-againft  him.  AEbutius 
was  ordered  to  inarch  fiiently  in  the  night,  with  the 


cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry,  to  take  poffeflion  of  Rome, 
a  third  hill  upon  the  road  by  which  provilions  mult  be  ~~ v~“ 
brought  to  the  Latins. 

Before  AEbutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  lie  was 
vigoroufly  attacked  by  Lueius  Tarquinius,  whom  he 
repulfed  three  times  with  great  lofs,  the  dictator  hav¬ 
ing  fent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.  After  this,  AE- 
butius  intercepted  two  couriers  fent  by  the  Volfci  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  upon  them, 
difeuvered,  that  a  eonliderablc  army  of  the  Volfci  and 
Herniei  were  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  three  days. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Pofthumius  drew  his  three  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no 
more  than  24,000  foot  and  icoo  horfe,  with  a  defign 
to  engage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours 
they  expelled.  Accordingly  lie  eneouraged  his  men, 
and,  with  his  army  in  battle-array,  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  Latins, 
who  were  much  fuperior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers, 
and  befides  began  to  want  provifions,  did  not  decline  the 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquinius,  •  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  exiles  and  di  ferters,  was  in  the  centre,  Mami¬ 
lius  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  army  the  diflator  commanded  in 
the  eentre,  AEbutius  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  in 
the  right. 

The  firft;  body  which  advanced  was  that  of  the  dic¬ 
tator;  and,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  march,  T.  Tar¬ 
quinius,  Tingling  out  the  diflator,  ran  full  fpeed  againft 
him.  The  dilator  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but, 
flying  at  bis  adverfary,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in 
the  right  fide.  Upon  this,  the  firft  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  general;  but  he  being  carried 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  faint  refiftance  when 
e barged  by  the  troops  of  the  di&ator.  They  were  de- 
ftitute  of  a  leader;  and  therefore  began  to  retire,  when 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  viflory  in  the  centre 
was  ftill  doubtful.  On  the  fide  of  Mamilius  and  AEbu- 
tius,  both  parties,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  fought  with  incredible  bravery  and  refolution. 

After  a  long  and  bloody  conteft,  the  two  generals 
agreed  to  determine  the  doubtful  victory  by  a  fingle 
eomhat.  Accordingly  the  champions  puihed  on  their 
horfes  againft  each  other.  AEbutius  with  his  lance 
wounded  Mamilius  in  the  bread;  and  Mamilius  with 
his  fword  AEbutius  in  the  right  arm.  Neither  of  the 
wounds  were  mortal;  but,  both  generals  falling  from 
their  horfes,  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Marcus  Va¬ 
lerius,  the  brother  of  Poplieola,  fupplying  the  plaee  of 
AEbutius,  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
lioife,  to  break  the  enemy’s  battalions;  but  wras  re¬ 
pulfed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  royalifts.  At  the 
fame  time  Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  a 
eonfiderable  body  of  horfe  and  light-armed  infantry. 

Valerius,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  two  nephews,  the 
fons  of  Poplieola,  and  a  chofen  troop  of  volunteers, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  in 
order  to  engage  Mamilius;  but  being  furrounded  by 
the  Roman  exiles,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his 
fide,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  died.  The  dead  body 
was  earried  off  by  the  two  fons  of  Poplieola,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va¬ 
lerius’s  fervantSj  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Roman  camp; 
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but  the  young  heroes  being  afterwards  inverted  on  all 
fides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  fpot.  Upon  their  death,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  foon  brought 
back  by  Porthumius  ;  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
knights,  flying  to  their  afiiftance,  charged  the  royalifts 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were,  after  an  obrtinate  re- 
fiftance,  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmoft 
confuflon.  In  the  mean  time  Titus  Horminius,  one 
of  the  dilator’s  lieutenants,  having  rallied  thofe  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  fome  clofe  battalions  of  the  enemy’s 
let  wing,  which  ftill  kept  their  ground  under  the 
command  of  Mamilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.  Eut  while  he  was  bufy 
in  ftripping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  himfclf 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
againft  the  conful  Virginius ;  and  had  even  broke 
through  the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when 
the  di&ator  attacked  him  unexpedledly  with  his  vi£lo- 
rious  fquadrons.  Then  Sextus,  having  lort  at  once  all 
hopes  of  vi£fory,  threw  himfelf,  like  one  in  defpair, 
into  the  mid  ft  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  funk 
under  a  multitude  of  wounds,  after  he  had  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  a  moft  eminent  manner.  The  death 
of  the  three  generals  was  followed  by  the  entire  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Latin  army.  Their  camp  was  taken  and 
plundered,  and  moft  of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces ;  for, 
of  the  43,000  men  who  came  into  the  field,  fcarce 
10,000  returned  home.  The-  next  morning  the  Vol- 
fei  and  Hernici  came,  according  to  their  agreement,  to 
aftift  the  Latins  5  but  finding,  upon  their  arrival,  how 
matters  had  gone,  fome  of  them  wrere  for  falling  upon 
the  Romans  before  they  could  recover  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  preceding  day  ;  but  others  thought  it  more  fafe 
to  fend  auibafladors  to  the  dilator,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  vi&ory,  and  allure  him  that  they  had  left 
their  own  country  with  no  other  defign  than  to  aflift 
Rome  in  fo  dangerous  a  war.  Porthumius,  by  produ¬ 
cing  their  courier*  and  letters,  gave  them  to  underftand 
that  he  was  well  apprifed  of  their  defigns  and  treach¬ 
erous  proceedings.  However,  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
law  of  nations,  he  fent  them  back  unhurt,  with  a 
challenge  to  their  generals  to  fight  the  next  day  ; 
but  the  Volfci,  and  their  confederates,  not  caring 
to  engage  a  vi&orious  army,  decamped  in  the  night, 
and  returned  to  their  refpe&ive  countries  before  break 
of  day. 

The  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
fubmiflion  fent  ambaffadors  to  folicit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
yielding  thcmfelves  abfolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fenate.  As  Rome  had  long  fince  made  it  a  maxim  to 
fpare  the  nations  that  fubmitted,  the  motion  of  Titus 
Lartius,  the  late  di&ator,  prevailed  ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  fhould  reftore  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  deliver  up  the  deferters,and  drive  the  Roman  exiles 
out  of  Latium.  Thus  ended  the  laft  war  which  the 
Romans  waged  with  their  neighbours  on  account  of  their 
baniflied  king;  who,  being  now  abandoned  by  the 
Latins,  Hetrurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into  Campania, 
to  Ariftodemus  tyrant  of  Cumae,  and  there  died,  in  the 
90  year  of  his  age  and  14th  of  his  exile. 

The  Romans  were  no  fooner  freed  from  thefe  dan- 
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gerous  wars,  than  they  began  to  opprefs  one  another ;  Rome, 
and  thofe  domeftic  feuds  took  place  which  continued  * 

more  or  lefs  during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic.  88  #  | 
The  firft  difturbances  were  oecafioned  by  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  plebeians  who  were  debtors  to  the  patrl-  at 
cians.  The  fenate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  chofe  to  the  confulatc  one  Appius  Claudius,  who 
violently  oppofed  the  pretenfions  ot  the  plebeians  ;  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  difpofition.  The  con<» 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  the  confuls  difagreed  ;  the 
fenate  did  not  know  what  to  determine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt..  In  the  midft  of  thefe  diftur¬ 
bances,  an  army  of  the  Volfci  advanced  towards  Rome; 
the  people  refufed  to  ferve ;  and  had  not  Servilius 
procured  fome.  troops  who  ferved  out  of  a  perfonal  af- 
fe&ion  to  himfclf,  the  city  wrould  have  been  in  great 
danger. 

Eut  though  the  Volfci  w?ere  for  this  time  driven 
back,  they  had  no  intention  of  dropping  their  defigns ; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hernici  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difputes  at  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  they 
were  exprefsly  told  that  the  Volfcian  army  was  on  its 
way  to  befiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  abfolutely  refufed 
to  march  againft  them  ;  faying,  that  it  w’as  the  fame 
thing  whether  they  were  chained  by  their  own  country*- 
men  or  by  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity  Servilius 
promifed,  that  when  the  enemy  were  repulfed  the  fe¬ 
nate  would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebeians.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  ferve,  the  conful  marched  out 
at  their  head,  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  bis  foldiers,  without  referving  any  part  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  reafons  of  Servilius 
for  this  ftep,  it  furnifhed  Appius  with  a  pretence  for 
refilling  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  feditious  difpo¬ 
fition,  who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  exeefllve  indul¬ 
gence  and  profufenefs  to  his  foldiers.  Servilius,  incen- 
fed  at  this  injuftice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  decreed  himfelf  a  triumph  in  fpite 
of  Appius  and  the  fenate.  After  this  lie  marched 
againft  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entered  Latium;  and,  in 
conjun£Hon  with  Pofthumius  Regillens,  he  utterly  de¬ 
feated  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  But  neither  the  fervices  of  the  general  nor 
his  foldiers  could  mollify  the  fenate  and  patrician  party. 

Appius  even  doubled  the  feverity  of  his  judgments, 
and  imprifoned  all  thofe  who  had  been  fet  at  liberty 
during  the  war.  The  prifoners  cried  for  relief  to  Ser¬ 
vilius  ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accompliftiment  of 
thofe  promifes  which  the  fenate  never  had  meant  to 
perform  ;  neither  did  he  choofe  to  quarrel  openly  with 
the  whole  patrician  body  ;  fo  that,  ftriving  to  preferve 
the  friendftiip  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  that  he  had  loft  all  his  intcreft  with  the  ple¬ 
beians,  he  joined  with  the  patricians  againft  them  ; 
but  the  plebeians  rulhing  tuinultuoufly  into  the  forum, 
made  fuch  a  noife,  that  no  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmoft  confuflon  pre¬ 
vailed  through  the  whole  city.  Several  propofals  u7ere 
made  to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  through  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  fenators,  they 

all 
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Home,  all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  an  army  againit  the  Sabines,  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  territories  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  people 
refufed  to  ferve.  Manius  Valerius,  however,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  prevailed  upon 
them  to  march  out  againll  the  common  enemy  •  having 
previoully  obtained  affurances  from  the  fenate  that  their 
.grievances  fliould  be  redreifed.  But  no  fooner  had 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  than  the  fe¬ 
nate,  apprehending  that  the  foldiers  at  their  return 
would  challenge  Valerius,  who  had  been  nominated  dic¬ 
tator,  for  the  performance  of  their  promifes,  defired 
him  and  the  two  confuls  to  detain  them  Hill  in.  the 
Held,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  fini fil¬ 
ed.  The  confuls  obeyed  ;  but  the  di&ator,  whole  au¬ 
thority  did  not  depend  on  the  fenate,  di {banded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  foldiers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  plebeians,  he  cliofe  out  of  that  order  400, 
whom  he  inveded  with  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplithment  of  the  promifes 
made  by  the  fenate:  but,  indead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himfelf  loaded  with 
reproaches  ;  on  which  he  refigned  his  office  as  di&a- 
tor,  and  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful- 
The  foldiers  fil  his  engagements  to  them.  No  fooner  were  thefe 
revolt,  but  tranfa&ions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  foldiers,  to  a 
troubles  are man’  deferted  confuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti- 
ended  by  rec^  to  a  hill  called  afterwards  Mo  n  s  Sacer ,  three  miles 
creating  from  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  ob ferve  an  exa£t 
tribunes  of  difcipline,  offering  no  fort  of  violence  whatever.  The 
t  t  people.  fcna£e?  after  taking  proper  meafures  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  malcontents  ;  but 
it  was  anfwered  with  contempt.  In  fhort,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  lad  matters  were  com- 
promifed  by  the  inditution  of  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  had  power  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  whole  perfons 
were  declared  facred,  infomuch  that  whoever  offered 
the  lead  violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  tribune  was  decla¬ 
red  accurfed,  his  effects  were  to  be  confecrated  to  Ceres, 
and  he  himfelf  might  be  killed  with  impunity;  and  all 
the  Romans  were  to  engage  themfelvcs,  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  their  poderity,  never  to  repeal  this 
law.  The  people,  after  thefe  regulations,  ere&ed  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  their  camp  had  dood  ;  and  when  they  had  offer¬ 
ed  facrifices  to  the  god,  and  confecrated  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  new 
magidrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  fenate. 

Thus  the  Roman  conditution,  which  had  originally 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  paffed  into  an 
aridocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  after  their  ele&ion  obtained 
per  million  from  the  fenate  to  ele<ff  two  perfons  as  their 
miniders  or  affidants,  who  ffiould  eafe  them  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  affairs.  They  were  call¬ 
ed  plebeian  cediles  ;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in- 
fpe£Hon  of  the  public  baths,  aqueducts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  confuls.,  after 
which  they  were  called  fimply  cediles . 

All  oppofition  to  the  making  of  regular  levies  be¬ 
ing.  now  at  an  end,  the  conful  Cominius  led  an  army 
again d  the  Volfci.^He  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
took  from  them  Longula  and  Polufca;  after  which  he 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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befieged  Corioli,  a  city  drongly  fortified,  and  which  Rome, 
might  be  called  their  capital.  He  carried  this  place, '  ^  J 

and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Antiates,  the  fame  day  ;  Bra\4ry  of 
but  Caius  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the  Cains  Mar- 
glory  of  both  actions.  The  troops  detached  by  the  cius  Cork* 
conful  to  feale  the  walls  of  Corioli  being  repulfed  in*anus' 
their  fird  affault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 
them  on  afredi  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the  enemy 
within  their;  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  This  exploit  achieved,  he 
with,  all  expedition  put  himfelf  in  the  fore  mod  ranks  of 
the  conful’s  main  army,  that  was  juft  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  conic*  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 
had  equal  fuecefs. 

The  next  day,  the  conful,  having  ere  died  his  tribunal 
before  bis  tent,  called  the  foldiers  together.  Tlis  whole 
fpeech  to  them  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  He  put  a  crown  upon  his  head  ;  affigned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  fpoil ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe  with 
ftately  furniture,  giving  him  leave  at  the  lame  time  to 
choofe  out  any  ten  of  the  prifo.ners  for  himfelf ;  and 
ladly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry 
away.  Of  all  thefe  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horfe,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  hi-; 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  conful  beftowed 
on  him  the  furname  of  Corio/anus ,  transferring  thereby 
from  himfelf  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conqiied 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  difhand- 
ed  his  army  ;  and  war  was  fucceeded  by  works  of  reli¬ 
gion,  public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  cenfus 
and  a  ludrum  clofed  the  events  of  this  memorable  con-  pr 
fuliliip.  There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  nuDiminu- 
more  than  110,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms;  a  number  by  don  of  the 
many  thoufands  lefs  than  at  the  lad  enrollment.  Doubt* 
lc.fs  great  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  davea™^ 
to  their  creditors.  ^  ' 

Under  the  following  adminidration  of  T.  Geganius 
and  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  terribly  afflifled  by  a  fa¬ 
mine,  oecafioned  chiefly  by  the  negle£l:  of  ploughing** 
and  fowing  during  the  late  troubles  ;  for  the  fedition 
had  happened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  (ow¬ 
ing-time,  and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till 
jud  before  the  winter  foldice.  The  fenate  difp&tched  A  famine 
agents  into  Hetruria,  Campania,  the  country  of  the  hi  the  city* 
Vol  lei,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Tliofc  who 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  temped  which  retarded 
their  arrival  at  Syracufe  ;  where  they  were  conftrained 
to  pafs.  the  winter.  At  Cunim,  the  tyrant  Ariftode- 
mus  feized  the  money  brought  by  the  eommiflaries  ; 
and  they  themfelves  with  difficulty  laved  their  lives  by 
flight.  The  Volfci,  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fuccour 
the  Romans,  would  have  marched  againft  them,  if  a 
hidden  and  mod  definitive  peftilenee  had  not  defeated 
their  purpofe.  In  HetrMa  alone  the  Roman  commiffa- 
ries  met  with  fuceefs.  They  fent  a  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ty  of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  harks  :  but  this  was 
in  a  fhort  time  confumed,  and  the  mifery  became  exeef- 
five  :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any  thing  they 
could  get;  and  nature  in  fo  great  extremity  loathed  no- 

...  .  9  J 

During  this  didrefs  a  deputation  came  from  VelitrceA  colony 
a  Volfcian  city,  where  the  Romans  had  formerly  plant- fent  t0  Ve~ 
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that  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
fwept  away  by  a  plague, 
to  fend  a  new  colony  to 


re-people  it.  The  confeript  fathers  without  much  hefi- 
tation  granted  the  requefl,  prefled  the  departure  of  the 
colony,  and  without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  con¬ 
duct  it. 

The  people  at  firft  were  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
propofal,  as  it  gave  them  a  profpeft  of  relief  in  their 
hunger  :  but  when  they  reflected  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litrte,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  ftill 
infe&ed  3  and  this  apprchenfion  became  fo  univerfal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  confent  to  go  thither.  Ne- 
verthelefs  the  fenate  at  length  publifhed  a  decree  that  all 
the  citizens  fliould  draw  lots  3  and  that  thofe  to  whofe 
lot  it  fell  to  be  of  the  colony  fliould  inftantly  march  for 
Velitrie,  or  fuffer  the  fevered  punifhments  for  their  dis¬ 
obedience  :  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people  comply  ; 
and  the  fathers,  a  few  days  after,  fent  away  a  fecond 
colony  to  Norba,  a  confiderable  city  of  Latiura.  But 
the  patricians  were  difappointed  as  to  the  benefit  they 
expedted  from  thefe  meafures.  The  plebeians  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  prefled  by  hunger 
and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  fenate.  At 
firft  they  aflembled  in  fmall  companies  to  vent  their 
wrath  in  abufive  eoni plaints  3  and  at  length,  in  one  great 
body,  ruflied  all  together  into  the  forum,  calling  out  up¬ 
on  their  tribunes  for  fuceour. 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  heighten  the 
general  difeontent.  Having  convened  the  people,  Spu- 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed 
moft  bitterly  againft  the  fenate  3  and  when  he  had  end¬ 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  fpeak  freely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  fedition, 
and  now'  oediles.  Thefe  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguifti  the  fire,  added  frefti  fuel  to  it :  And  the  more 
t  o  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enumerated 
all  the  paft  infults  which  the  people  had  fuffered  from 
the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue  with  loudly 
threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  would  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice,  he  would  foon  oblige  thofe  men  who  had  eaufed 
the  prefent  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for  it  3  after  which 
the  aflembly  ivas  difmiffed. 

The  next  day,  the  confuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  fome  very  mifehievous  event,  thought  it  advi- 
fable  to  convene  the  fenators,  that  they  might  confider 
of  the  beft  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa¬ 
thers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em¬ 
ploying  foft  w'ords  and  fair  promifes  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  moft  turbulent.  But  Appius’s  advice  prevail¬ 
ed  :  which  was,  that  the  confuls  fliould  call  the  people 
together,  affure  them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miferies  they  fuffered,  and  promife,  on 
the  part  of  the  fenate,  all  poftible'care  to  provide  for 
their  necefiities ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fliould  reprove 
the  diftarbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  fevereft  punishments  if  they  did  not  amend  their 
behaviour. 

When  the  confuls,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day, 
having  aflembled  the  people,  would  have  fignified  to 
them  the  difpofition  and  intention  of  the  fenate,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A  difpute  enfued, 


in  which  no  order  or  decency  was  obferved  on  either  Rome, 
fide.  Several  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  ‘  T1T~ - 
great  vociferation,  no  one  could  be  well  underftood 
by  the  audience.  The  confuls  judged,  that  being  the 
fuperior  magiftrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  af- 
femblies  of  the  citizens.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was 
pretended,  that  the  affemblies  of  the  people  were  the 
province  of  the  tribunes,  as  the  fenate  was  that  of  the 
confuls. 

The  difpute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come  to  blows  3  when  Brutus  having  put  fome  que-  ^5 
ftions  to  the  confuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.  Next  day  The  power 
he  propofed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  perfon of  the 
whatever  fliould  interrupt  a  tribune  when  fpeaking  inP^P}c  ln- 
an  aflembly  of  the  people  :  by  which  means  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  popular  party  was  confidcrably 
increafed,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  confuls  and  patricians.  An  opportunity 
foon  offered  for  both  parties  to  try  their  ftrength.  A 
great  fleet  of  fliips  laden  with  corn  from  Sicily,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  reft  purehafed  by 
the  fenate  with  the  public  money,  raifed  their  fpirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  refentment,  by  infilling 
that  it  fliould  not  be  diftributed  till  the  grievances  of  the 
fenate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  fummoned 
him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence  that  he 
afpired  at  the  fovereignty. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  perfons  were  Coriolanus 
filled  with  the  greateft  expe61ations,  and  a  vaft  concourfc  bamflied. 
from  the  adjacent  country  aflembled  and  filled  up  the 
forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that  merited  bet¬ 
ter  fortune.  His  graceful  perfon,  his  perfuafive  elo¬ 
quence,  the  cries  of  thofe  whom  he  had  faved  from  the 
enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent.  But  being  con¬ 
founded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  notexpedl,  of 
having  embezzled  the  plunder  of  Antium,  the  tribunes 
immediately  took  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  fentence  againft  their  braveft  defender  ftruek 
the  whole  body  of  the  fenate  with  forrow,  confirmation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midft  of  the  tu¬ 
mult  feemed  an  unconcerned  fpedtator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
moft  refpedlable  fenators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lafting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Veturia.  Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to 
their  care,  he  left  the  eity,  without  followers  or  fortune, 
to  take  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great  power 
among  the  Volfcians,  who  took  him  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  ^ 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfei  He  leaves 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome  ;  the  city 
and  for  this  purpofe  Tullus  fent  many  of  his  citizens  thi-  an(*  j0^ . 
ther,  in  order  to  fee  fome  games  at  that  time  celebrat- ^icl* 
ing;  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  fenate  private  infor¬ 
mation,  that  the  ftrangers  had  dangerous  intentions  of 
burning  the  city.  This  had  the  defired  effeft  3  the  fe¬ 
nate  iffued  an  order  that  all  ftrangers,  whoever  they 
were,  fliould  depart  from  Rome  before  funfet.  This 
order  Tullus  reprefented  to  his  countrymen  as  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embafly  to  Rome, 
complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding  back  all  the 
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Rome,  territories  belonging  to  the  Volfeians,  of  which  they  had 
been  violently  dif]iolTelTed ;  declaring  war  in  cafe  of  a 
refufal :  but  this  meffage  was  treated  by  the  fen  ate  with 
contempt. 

Gains  great  War  being  thus  declared  on  both  fides,  Coriolanus 
advantages  and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  the  Volfeians  :  and 
over  the  accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging 

Ramans.  an(}  laying  wade  all  fuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  ple¬ 
beians,  but  letting  thole  of  the  fenators  remain  un¬ 
touched.  I11  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  very 
(lowly  at  Rome  5  the  two  confuls,  who  were  re-elefted 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  (killed  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  be 
their  fuperior  in  the  field.  The  allies  alfo  (Lowed  their 
fears,  and  (lowly  brought  in  their  fuccours  )  fo  that 
Coriolanus  continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  expedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  fo  famous  for  his  victories,  that  the  Volfei 
left  their  towns  defencelefs  to  follow  him  into  the  field. 
The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague’s  army  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  himfelf  unoppofed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  inveded  the  city  of 
Invefts  the  Rome  itfelf,  fully  refolved  to  bedege  it.  It  was  then 
that  the  fenate  and  the  people  unanimoudy  agreed  to 
fend  deputies  to  him,  with  propofals  of  redoration,  in 
cafe  he  (hould  draw  oft'  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
their  propofals  at  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and, 
with  the  dernnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 
refufed  their  offers. 

Another  embaffy  was  now  fent  forth,  conjuring  him 
not  to  exaft  from  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be¬ 
came  Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  ftill  per- 
fided  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finifti  their  deliberations.  In  this 
exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation  ftill 
more  folemn  than  either  of  the  former,  compofed  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  prieds,  and  the  augurs.  Tliefe,  clothed 
in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and 
mournful  deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  entered 
the  camp  of  the  conqueror  :  but  all  in  vain,  they  found 
him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  ineffectually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  loft.  Their 
temples  were  filled  with  old  men,  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  prodrate  at  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  anguifh  and  lamentation,  nothing 
to  be  feen  but  feenes  of  affright  and  didrefs.  At  length 
it  was  fuggeded  to  them,  that  what  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  interceftion  of  the  fenate  or  the  adjuration 
of  the  prieds,  might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This  depu¬ 
tation  feemed  to  be  relidied  by  all ;  and  even  the  fenate 
itfelf  gave  it  the  fanftion  of  their  authority.  Veturia, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  at  firft  made  fome  hedtation 
to  undertake  fo  pious  a  work  :  however,  die  at  lad  un¬ 
dertook  the  embaffy,  and  fet  forward  from  the  city,  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children.  Corio¬ 
lanus,  who  at  a  didance,  difeovered  this  mournful  train 
of  females,  was  refolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witnefs  of  his  refo- 
jution  ;  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  number,  he  inftantly  came  down  from 
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his  tribunal  to  meet  and  embrace  them.  At  fird,  the  kome. 
women’s  tears  and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of  "~v~~ 
words  ;  and  the  rough  foldier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  (haring  in  their  didrefs.  Co¬ 
riolanus  now  feemed  much  agitated  by  contending  paf- 
fions  ;  while  his  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  feconded 
her  words  by  the  mod  perfuafive  eloquence,  her  tears  : 
his  wife  and  children  hung  round  him,  intreating  for 
protection  and  pity  \  while  the  fair  train,  her  compa¬ 
nions,  added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own 
and  their  country’s  didrefs.  Coriolanus  for  a  moment 
was  filent,  feeling  the  ftrong  conflict  between  honour 
and  inclination  :  at  length,  as  if  rouzed  from  his  dream, 
he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  “  O  my  mother,  thou  haft  faved 
Rome,  but  lod  thy  fon.”  He  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers  that 
the  city  was  too  drong  to  be  taken.  Tullus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remifs  in  aggravating  the  iot 
lenity  of  his  conduft  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  Is  aflaffi- 
return,  Coriolanus  was  dain  in  an  infurreftion  of 
people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  and  e 
ineffe&ual  repentance. 

The  year  following,  the  two  confuls  of  the  former 
year,  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes  i©* 
to  appear  before  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law,  which  dl~  % 
had  been  propofed  fome  time  before,  for  equally  divid-  Ur  anccs' 
ing  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth  among  the  people, 

Avas  the  objeft  invariably  purfued,  and  they  were  ac- 
cufed  of  having  made  unjudifiablc  delays  in  putting  it 
off. 

It  feems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  con¬ 
fuls,  therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till  at 
length  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourfc 
to  a  diClator  ;  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cincinna¬ 
ti,  a  man  who  had  for  fome  time  given  up  all  views 
of  ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  the 
deputies  of  the  lenate  found  him  holding  the  plough, 
and  dreffed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  huffiand- 
man.  He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addreffes 
of  ceremony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought  him  $ 
and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fenate’s  pleafure,  he 
tedified  rather  a  concern  that  his  aid  (hould  be  wanted. 

However,  he  departed  for  the  city,  where  both  parties 
were  ftrongly  inflamed  againft  each  other  :  but  he  was 
refolved  to  fide  with  neither  ;  only,  by  a  drift:  attention 
to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  indead  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  faftion,  to  obtain  the  efteem  of  all. 

Thus,  by  threats  and  well-timed  fubmiftion,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  for  a  time, 
and  carried  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
whenever  they  refufed  to  enlift  ;  and  their  greateft  en-  IO ^ 

courager  whenever  their  fubmiftion  deferved  it.  Thus,  Quelled  by 
having  redored  that  tranquillity  to  the  people  which  heCmcinna~ 
fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he  again  gave  up  the  fplend ours  tus’ 
of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relifli  in  his  little 
farm. 

Cinncinatus  was  not  long  retired  from  his  office  when 
a  frefti  exigence  of  the  date  once  more  required  his  af- 
fi dance.  The  A iqui  and  the  Volfei,  who,  though  dill 
worded,  ftill  were  for  renewing  the1  war,  made  new  in¬ 
roads  into  the  territories  of  Rome.  Minutius,  one  of 
the  confuls  who  fucceeded  Cineinnalus,  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  them  \  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  rather  more 
S  2  *  afraid 
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afraid  of  being  conquered  than  defirotts  of  viCory,  his 
army  was  driven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains, 
from  which,  exeept  through  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
egrefs.  This,  however,  the  /Equi  had  the  precaution 
to  fortify  3  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hemmed 
in  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained  but  fub million 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  getting  away  privately 
through  the  enemy’s  camp,  were  the  firft  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  difafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  con  Her  nation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  The  fenate  at  firft  thought  of  the  other 
conlul  3  but  not  having  fuftieient  experience  of  bis  abi¬ 
lities,  they  unanimoufly  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin¬ 
natus,  and  refolved  to  make  him  diCator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  perion  on  whom  Rome  could  now  place  her 
Whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  meffen- 
gers  of  the  fenate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerful  induftry.  He  was  at  firft  aftonilhed  at  the  en- 
flgns  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  inveft  him  3  but  ftill  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  fenate,  who  came  out  to  meet  him. 
A  dignity  fo  unlooked  for,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  fimplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners  ; 
and  being  now  poffe  fifed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  he  ehofe  a 
poor  man  named  Tarquitius ,  one  who,  like  himfelf, 
defpifed  riehes  when  they  led  to  diftionour.  Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  dilator  put  on  a  ferene  look, 
and  intreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  before  funfet  to  the  Campus  Martius^(the  place 
where  the  levies  were  made)  with  neceffary  arms,  and 
provifions  for  five  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thefe  j  and  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition, 
lie  arrived  before  day  within  fight  of  the  enemy.  Up¬ 
on  his  approach,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  raife  a  loud 
lhout,  to  apprize  the  conful’s  army  of  the  relief  that 
was  at  hand.  The  TEqui  were  not  a  little  amazed 
when  they  faw  themfelves  between  two  enemies  3  but 
ftill  more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  and  inclofing  them  as  they  had  inclofed  thecon- 
ful.  To  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  enfued  \  but 
the  JEqui,  being  attacked  on  both  Tides,  and  unable  to 
refift  or  fly,  begged  a  ceffation  of  arms.  They  offered 
the  deflator  his  own  terms  3  he  gave  them  their  lives; 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude,  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpears  fet  upright,  and  ano¬ 
ther  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which 
the  vanquiffed  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and  ge¬ 
nerals  he  made  prisoners  of  war,  being  referved  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  foldiers,  without  re- 
ferving  any  part  for  himfelf,  or  permitting  thofe  of  the 
delivered  army  to  have  a  (hare.  Thus,  having  refeued 
a  Roman  army  from  inevitable  deftruflion,  having  de¬ 
feated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  ftill  more,  having  refufed  any  part  of 
the  fpoil,  he  refigned  his  di&atorfhip,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  it  but  14  days.  The  fenate  would  have  enriched 
him  3  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  choofing  to  retire 
once  more  to  his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with 
temperanee  and  fame. 

But  this  repofe  from  foreign  invafion  did  not  leffen 
the  tumults  of  the  city  within.  The  clamours  for  the 
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Agrarian  law  ftill  continued,  and  ftill  more  fiercely,  Rorce* 
when  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  advanced  in  years, 
but  of  an  admirable  perfon  and  military  deportment,  £ray^  0f 
came  forward,  to  enumerate  his  hardfhips  and  his  me- sicinius 
rits.  This  old  foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolling  the  Dentatus. 
various  merits  of  his  youth  3  but  indeed  his  achieve¬ 
ments  fupported  oftentation.  He  had  ferved  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  wars  40  years  3  he  had  been  an  offieer  3c, 
firft  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tribune  :  he  had  fought 
1  20  battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  Angle  arm, 
he  had  faved  a  multitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained  14 
civic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  Eefides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  fpears,  and  23  horfe-trap- 
pings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  Tingle 
combat  :  moreover,  he  had  received  45  wounds,  all  be¬ 
fore,  and  none  behind.  Thefe  were  his  honours  ;  yet, 
notwithftanding  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
fhare  of  thofe  lands  which  were  won  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
tempt  3  while  others  were  poffeffed  of  thofe  very  terri¬ 
tories  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
deferve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  con-  ^ 
queft.  A  cafe  of  fo  much  hardfhip  had  a  ftrong  effe<ft  violent  di- 
upon  the  multitude  3  they  unanimoufly  demanded  that  jfturbances*. 
the  law  might  be  paffed,  and  that  fuch  merit  fliould  not 
go  unrewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena- 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againft  it  3  their  voiees  wrere 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  When  rcafon, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard,  paflion,  as  ufual, 
fucceeded  3  and  the  young  patricians,  running  furioufly 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  ballotting  urns,  and  difper- 
fed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For  this 
they  were  fome  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes  3  but 
their  refolution,  neverthelefs,  for  the  prefent,  put  off 
the  Agrarian  law'. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  for  near  60 
years  been  fluctuating  between  the  contending  orders 
that  compofed  it,  till  at  length,  each,  fide,  as  if  weary, 
w’ere  willing  to  refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  claims.  The  citizens,  now',  therefore, 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
eifions  of  their  magiftrates,  and  wifhed  to  be.  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known  might  I0- 
prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  punifh  them.  In  this  bothAmbafla- 
the  fenate  and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that  dors  fen t  to 
fuch  laws  W'ould  put  ap  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo  Athens  to 
long  had  haraffed  the  ftate.  It  was  thereupon  agreed, 
that  ambaffadors  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Greek  cities  int}ientc< 
Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  fuch  law’s  from 
thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  moft  equitable 
and  ufeful.  For  this  purpofe,  three  fenators,  Pofthu- 
mius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon,  and 
galleys  aftigned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  people.  While  they  were  upon  this 
commiffion  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated  the 
city  at  home,  and  fupplied  the  interval  of  their  abfence 
with  other  anxiety  than  that  of  whiles  for  their  return.. 

In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the  ambaffadors 
returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws,  colle&ed  from 
the  moft  civilized  ftates  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  be-, 
ing  aftenvards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more  be¬ 
ing  added,  made  that  celebrated  code  called  the  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables ,  many  fragments  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  ^ 

The  ambaffadors  were  no  fooner  returned,  than  the  j)ccemviri 

tribunes  elefted. 
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tribunes  required  that  a  body  of  men  Should  be  chofen 
to  diged  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to  give 
weight  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  debates 
whether  this  choice  Should  not  be  partly  made  from 
the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  laft  agreed 
that  10  of  the  principal  fenators  Should  be  elcfled, 
whofe  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  Should  be  equal  to 
that  of  kings  and  confuls,  and  that  without  any  ap¬ 
peal.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Appius  and  Genutius, 
who  had  been  defied  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year  ; 
PoSlhumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambaf- 
fadors  ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  confuls ;  with 
Julius  Veturius,  and  Horatius,  fenators  of  the  firSl  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  decemviri  being  now  in  veiled  with  abfolute  power, 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  and  that 
each  Should  difpenfe  juftice  for  a  day. 

Tliefe  magistrates  for  the  firSl  year,  W'rought  writh 
extreme  application  ;  and  their  work  being  finished,  it 
was  expefled  that  they  wrould  be  contented  to  give 
up  their  offices  ;  but  having  known  the  charms  of 
povTer,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  refign  it  :  they 
therefore  pretended  that  fome  laws  were  yet  wanting 
to  complete  their  deSign,  and  intreated  the  fenate  for 
a  continuance  of  their  offices  ;  to  which  that  body  af- 
fented. 

But  they  foon  threw  off  the  mafk  of  moderation  ; 
and,  regardlefs  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  fenate  or 
the  people,  refolved  to  continue  themfelves,  againil  all 
order,  in  the  decemvirate.  A  condufl  fo  notorious  pro¬ 
duced  difeontents  ;  and  thefe  were  as  fure  to  produce 
freSh  afls  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  alniofl  a 
defert,  with  refpefl  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lofe  ; 
and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  only  difeontinued, 
when  they  wanted  freSh  objefls  to  exercife  it  upon..  In 
this  Slate  of  Slavery,  proscription,  and  mutual  diftruSl, 
not  one  citizen  was  found  to  Strike  for  his  country’s  free¬ 
dom  ;  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  rule  without  controul, 
being  constantly  guarded,  not  with  their  liflors  alone, 
but  a  numerous  crowd  of  dependents,  clients,  and  even 
patricians,  wThom  their  vices  had  confederated  round 
them. 

In  this  gloomy  fituation  of  the  Slate,  the  /Equi  and 
Vollci,  thole  eonltant  enemies  of  the  Romany  undertook 
their  incurfions,  refolved  to  profit  by  the  inteflinc  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  10  miles 
of  Rome. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  poffeffion.  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided  their  ar¬ 
my  into  three  parts  ;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap¬ 
pius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe  ;  the  other  two 
were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one 
again  SI  the  Aiqui,  and  the  other  againfl  the  Sabines. 
The  Roman  foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  pu¬ 
nishing  the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field.  They  put  it 
in  practice  upon  this  occafion,  and  Shamefully  aban¬ 
doned  their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  viflory  more  joyfully  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat  :  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men  ;  fome  demanded  that  they 
Should  be  depofed  ;  others  cried  out  for  a  diflator  to 
lead  the  troops  to  conqued  :  but. among  the  roil,  old 
Sicinius  Dentatus  the  tribune  fpoke  his  fentiments 
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with  his  ufual  opennefs ;  and  treating  the  generals  Home, 
with  contempt,  Showed  all  the  faults  of  their  difeipline  A— 
in  the  camp,  and  of  their  condufl:  in  the  field.  Appius, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remifs  in  obferving  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do¬ 
ing  him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le¬ 
gate  was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence 
due  to  the  prieSlhood.  Dentatus,  no  way  fufpefling  Murder  oS 
his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he  Ski™113 
was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  refpefl.  But I)enUtu5t-’ 
the  generals  foon  found  means  of  indulging  their  de¬ 
fire  of  revenge.  He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  100 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  affured  the  com¬ 
manders  that  their  prefent  fituation  was  wrong.  The 
foldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  attendants, 
were  affaffins;  wretches  who  had  long  been  miniSlers  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  thofe  apprehenfions 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman  A- 
chi/les ,  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire.  With  thefe  de- 
figns,  they  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo- 
fom  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  fet  up¬ 
on  him  from  behind.  Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei¬ 
ved  the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to 
fell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  therefore  put  his 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelf  againil  thofe  who 
prtffed  moll  el'ofely*  Though  now  grown  old,  he  had 
Hill  the  remains  of  his  former  valour,  and  killed  no  ltfs 
than  15  of  the  affailants,  and  wounded  30.  The  affaffins 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  Shower¬ 
ed  in  their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  dillance  ;  all  which 
he  received  in  his  Shield  with  undaunted  refolution. 

The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma¬ 
naged  for  fome  time  with  doubtful  fucecfs,  till  at  length 
his  affailants  bethought  themfelves  of  afeending  the 
rock  againfl  which  he  Stood,  and  thus  poured  down 
Slones  upon  him  from  above.  This  fucceeded  ;  the  old 
foldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having 
Shown  by  his  death  that  he  owed  it  to  his  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  fo  many 
times  viflorious.  The  decemviri  pretended  to  join  in 
the  general  forrow  for  fo  brave  a  man,  and  decreed 
him  a  funeral,  with  the  firSl  military  honours:  but  the 
greatnefs  of  their  apparent  diffrefs,  compared  with  their 
known  haired,  only  rendered  them  Hill  more  deteffable 
to  the  people. 

But  a  tranfeflion  Hill  more  atrocious  than  the  former  Tragical 
ferved  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  a  refolution  to  break4 
all  meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  lad  to  reHore  freedom.  Vir£inla* 
Appius,  who  Hill  remained  at  Rome,  fitting  one  day  on 
bis  tribunal  to  difpenfe  judiee,  law  a  maiden  of  exquifite 
beauty,  and  aged  about  15,  palling  to  one  of  the  public 
fehools,  attended  by  a  matron  her  nurfe.  Conceiving  a 
violent  paffion  for  her,  he  refolved  to  obtain  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  defire,  whatever  Should  be  the  confluence, 
and  found  means  to  inform  himfelf  of  her  name  and  fa¬ 
mily.  Her  name  was  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Virgi- 
nius  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  in  the  field  ;  and 
She  had  been  contrafled  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  had  agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of 

the. 
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tlie  prelent  campaign.  Appius,  at  fird,  refolved  to  break 
this  match,  and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf :  but  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in¬ 
termarry  with  the  plebeians }  and  he  could  not  infringe 
thefe,  as  he  was  the  enafler  of  them.  Nothing  there¬ 
fore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment ;  which,  as  he 
was  long  ufed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  pafTions,  he  refol¬ 
ved  to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  her  nurfe,  he  had  recourfe  to  another  expedi¬ 
ent,  dill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon  one  Claudius, 
who  had  long  been  the  minider  of  his  pleafures,  toallert 
the  beautiful  maid  was  his  Have,  and  to  refer  the  caufe 
to  his  tribunal  for  decifion.  Claudius  behaved  exactly 
according  to  his  indruflions }  for  entering  into  the  fchool, 
where  Virginia  was  playing  among  her  female  compa¬ 
nions,  he  feized  upon  her  as  his  property,  and  was  going 
to  drag  her  away  by  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
people  drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length,  after 
the  fird  heat  of  oppofition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping 
virgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plaufibly  ex- 
pofed  his  pretenfions.  He  afferted,  that  die  was  born  in 
his  houfe,  of  a  female  dave,  who  fold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he  had  feverai 
credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  } 
but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was  but  rea- 
fonable  the  Have  diould  be  delivered  into  his  cudody, 
being  her  proper  mader.  Appius  feemed  to  be  druck 
with  the  judice  of  his  claims.  He  obferved,  that  if  the 
reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefent,  he  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  maiden  for  fome 
‘time  ,  but  that  it  ivas  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  prelent 
cafe,  to  detain  her  from  her  mader.  He  therefore  ad¬ 
judged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his  dave,  to  be  kept  by  him 
till  Virginius  diould  be  able  to  prove  his  paternity.  This 
fentence  was  received  with  loud  clamours  and  reproaches 
by  the  multitude:  the  women,  in  particular,  came  round 
Virginia,  as  if  willing  to  protect  her  from  the  judge’s 
fury}  while  Icilius,  her  lover,  boldly  oppofed  the  decree, 
and  obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  decemvir.  All  things  now  threatened  an  open  in- 
furreftion  ;  when  Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thought 
proper  to  fufpend  his  judgment  till  the  arrival  ofVirgi- 
nius,  who  ivas  then  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  with 
the  army.  The  day  following  wras  fixed  for  the  trial } 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Appius  fent  letters  to  the  gene¬ 
rals  to  confine  Virginius,  as  his  arrival  in  town  might 
only  ferve  to  kindle  fedition  among  the  people.  Thefe 
letters,  however,  were  intercepted  by  the  centurion’s 
friends,  who  fent  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  defign 
laid  again#  the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  Virginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a 
near  relation,  got  permifiion  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew 
to  Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal, 
to  the  adonidiment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weeping 
daughter  by  the  hand,  both  habited  in  the  deeped  mourn¬ 
ing.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  ivas  alfo  there,  and  began 
by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  fpoke  in  turn: 
he  reprefented  that  his  wife  had  many  children  }  that 
flie  had  been  feen  pregnant  by  numbers  ;  that,  if  he  had 
intentions  of  adopting  a  fuppofititious  child,  he  would 
have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  girl ;  that  it  was 
notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  herfelf  fuckled  her 
own  child }  and  that  it  was  furprifing  fuch  a  claim 


fhould  be  now  revived  after  a  15  years  difcontinuance.  Rome, 
While  the  father  fpoke  this  with  a  fiern  air,  Virginia  v— 
flood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks  of  perfuafive  inno¬ 
cence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remonflrances.  The  peo¬ 
ple  feemed  entirely  fatisfied  of  the  hardfliip  of  his  cafe, 
till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  faid  might  have  dangerous 
effects  upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him,  under  a 
pretence  of  being  fufficiently  indru&ed  In  the  merits  of 
the  caufe,. and  finally  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  order¬ 
ing  the  liftors  to  carry  her  off.  The  liflors,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  foon  drove  off  the  throng  that  preffed 
round  the  tribunal  ;  and  now  they  feized  upon  Virginia, 
and  were  delivering  her  up  into  the  hands  of  Claudius, 
when  Virginius,  who  found  that  all  was  over,  feemed 
to  acquiefce  in  the  fentence.  He  therefore  mildly  in- 
treated  Appius  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  laft  farewell  of 
one  whom  he  had  long  coafidered  as  his  child  }  and  fo 
fatisfied,  he  would  return  to  his  duty  with  frefli  alacrity. 

With  this  the  decemvir  complied,  but  upon  condition 
that  their  endearments  fhould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  Vir-  , 

ginius,  with  the  mod  poignant  anguifli,  took  his  almoft 
expiring  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  a  while  fupported  her 
head  upon  his  bread,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rol¬ 
led  down  her  lovely  vifage  :  and  happening  to  be  near 
the  diops  that  furrounded  the  forum,  he  fnatched  up  a 
knife  that  lay  on  the  fhambles,  and  buried  the  weapon 
in  her  bread }  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  daughter,  “  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods.” 

Thus  faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  dedruftion  to  whomfoever  diould  oppofe 
him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  drike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  wTent  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  fpread  a  like  dame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all  that 
was  done,  dill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand. 

He  aiked  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for 
having  committed  fo  radi  an  a£Hon,  but  aferibed  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  neceflity  of  the  times.  The  army,  al¬ 
ready  predifpofed,  immediately  with  flionts  echoed  their 
approbation  }  and  decamping,  left  their  generals  be¬ 
hind,  to  take  their  dation  once  more  upon  Mount  A- 
ventine,  whither  they  had  retired  about  40  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  other  army,  which  had  1  een  to  oppofe  the 
Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  like  refentment,  and  came 
over  in  large  parties  to  join  them.  ri^ 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  The  decern] 
the  didurbances  in  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  tumult  in-  yirate  abo- 
capable  of  controul,  and  perceiving  that  his  mortal  ene-llflied* 
mies,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  wTere  the  mod  aftive  in  op¬ 
pofition,  at  fird  attempted  to  find  fafety  by  flight }  ne- 
verthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  who  was  one 
of  his  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  affemble  the  fenate, 
and  urged  the  punifhment  of  all  deferters.  The  fenate, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief  he  fought 
for  }  they  forefaw  the  dangers  and  miferies  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  date,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  incenfed  army } 
they  therefore  difpatched  meffengers  to  them,  offering 
to  redore  their  former  mode  of  government.  To  this 
propofal  all  the  people  joyfully  affented,  and  the  army 
gladly  obeyed.  Appius,  and  Oppius  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in  prifon.  The 
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other  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary  exile  ;  and 
Claudius,  the  pretended  mafter  of  Virginia,  was  driven 
out  after  them. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent  :  they  pro- 
pofed  two  laws  \  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry 
with  patricians ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  confulfhip  alfo.  The  fenators  received 
thefe  propofals  with  indignation,  and  feemed  refolvcd  to 
undergo  the  utmoft  extremities  rather  than  fubmit  to 
ena&  them.  However,  finding  their  refinance  only  in- 
creafe  the  commotions  of  the  ft  ate,  they  at  lafi  con  Tent¬ 
ed  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  intermarriages,  hoping 
that  this  conceffion  would  fatisfy  the  people.  But  they 
were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very  fhort  time  :  for,  re¬ 
turning  to  their  old  euftom  of  refuting  to  enlift  upon 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  confuls  were  forced  to 
hold  a  private  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  fenate  } 
where,  after  many  debates,  Claudius  propofed  an  expe¬ 
dient  as  the  moil  probable  means  of  fatisfying  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  prefent  conjun&ure.  This  was,  to  create  fix 
or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of  confuls,  whereof  one 
half  at  leaf!  fhould  be  patricians.  This  project:  was  ea¬ 
gerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet,  fo  fickle  were  the 
multitude,  that  though  many  of  the  plebeians  flood,  the 
choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patricians  who  offered  them- 
felves  as  candidates.  Thefe  new  magiftrates  wTere  call¬ 
ed  militarij  tribunes  ;  they  were  at  firft  but  three,  after¬ 
wards  they  -were  increafed  to  four,  and  at  length  to  fix. 
They  had  the  power  and  enfigns  of  confuls  ;  yet  that 
power  being  divided  among  a  number,  each  fingly  was 
of  lefs  authority.  The  firft  that  were  chofen  only  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  about  three  months,  the  augurs  ha¬ 
ving  found  fomething  amifs  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
election. 


The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the  confuls  once 
more  came  into  office  ;  and,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
117  weight  of  bufinefs  which  they  wrere  obliged  to  fuftain,  a 
The  office  new  office  was  ere&ed,  namely,  that  of  cenfors ,  to  be 

nftUuted  ch?fcn  everf  fifth  7ear-  Their  bufinefs  was  to  take  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  eflates  of  the  people,  and  to 
diftribute  them  into  their  proper  daffies  ;  to  infpe£f  into 
the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-citizens  3  to  de¬ 
grade  fenators  for  mifeonduft  ;  to  difmount  knights  ; 
and  to  turn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes  into  an  in¬ 
ferior,  in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  firft  ccnfors 
were  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  both  patricians  5  and 
from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elefted  for  near 
100  years. 

This  new  creation  ferved  to  reftore  peace  for  fome 
time  among  the  orders  \  and  the  triumph  gained  over 
the  Volfcians,  by  Geganius  the  conful,  added  to  the  uni- 
verfal  fatisfa&ion  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  howevej,  was  but  of  fhort  continuance  : 
for,  fome  time  after,  a  famine  preffing  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  ufual  complaints  againft  the  rich  were  renew¬ 
ed  ;  and  thefe,  as  before,  proving  irieffe&ual,  produced 
new  feditions.  The  confuls  were  accufed  of  negleft  in 
not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn  :  they}  how¬ 
ever,  disregarded  the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  content 
n S  with  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  fupply  the 
fees  by  Preffin£  neceffities.  But  though  they  did  all  that  could 
Musa  be  expected  from  aftive  magiftrates,  in  providing  and 
dght,  diftributing  provifions  to  the  poor  ;  yet  Spurius  Mcelius, 
a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all  the  corn  of  Tuf- 
cany,  by  far  outfhone  them  in  liberality.  This  dema¬ 


gogue,  inflamed  with  a  fecret  defire  of  becoming  power-  Rome, 
ful  by  the  contentions  in  the  ftate,  diftrihuted  corn  in  r  v  1 
great  quantities  among  the  poorer  fort  each  day,  till  his 
houfe  became  an  afylum  of  all  fuch  as  wilhed  to  ex¬ 
change  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  dependence. 

When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient  number  of  parti- 
zans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of  arms  to  be  brought 
into  his  houfe  by  night,  and  formed  a  confpiraey,  by 
which  lie  was  to  obtain  the  command,  while  fome  of 
the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt, 
were  to  aft  under  him,  in  feizing  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  JVIiriucius  foon  difeovered  the  plot  j  and 
informing  the  fenate  thereof,  they  immediately  formed 
the  refolution  of  creating  a  di&ator,  who  fliould  have 
the  power  of  quelling  the  confpiraey  without  appealing 
to  the  people.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  now  80  years 
old,  was  chofen  once  more  to  refeue  his  country  from 
impending  danger.  He  began  by  fummoning  Maelius 
to  appear  \  who  xefufed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala,  Ir^ 
his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  to  force  him  \  who,  meeting  who  is 
him  in  the  forum,  and  preffing  Maelius  to  follow  him  to  killed* 
the  dilator’s  tribunal,  upon  his  refufal  Ahala  killed 
him  upon  the  fpot.  The  di&ator  applauded  the  refolu¬ 
tion  of  his  officer,  and  commanded  the  eonfpirator’s 
goods  to  be  fold,  and  his  houfe  to  be  demolifhed,  diftri¬ 
buting  his  ftores  among  the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Maelius  ;  and,  in  order  to  punifli  the  fe¬ 
nate,  at  the  next  ele&ion,  inftead  of  confuls,  infilled 
upon  reftoring  their  military  tribunes.  With  this  the 
fenate  were  obliged  to  comply.  The  next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  confuls  were  chofen. 

The  Veicntes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome  ;  Th/de- 
they  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  its  internal  ftnuftion 
dillreffies  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat-  Veii  re* 
ened  its  ambaffadors,  fent  to  complain  of  thefe  injuries, loJ,vetJ* 
with  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extremely  for¬ 
midable,  and  had  cut  off  almoft  all  the  Fabian  family  ; 
who,  to  the  number  of  306  perfons,  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  againft  their  incur- 
fions.  It  feemed  now  therefore  determined,  that  the 
city  of  Veii,  whatever  it  fliould  coft,  wras  to  fall  5  and 
the  Romans  accordingly  fat  regularly  down  before  it, 
prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refiftance.  The 
ftrength  of  the  place,  or  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  befie- 
gers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  of  the  liege,, 
which  lafted  for  10  years  5  during  which  time  the  army- 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  Ikins  of  beafts,  and  in  fummer  dri¬ 
ving  on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
fuccefs,  and  many  were  the  commanders  that  dire&ed 
the  liege  :  fometimes  all  the  befiegers  works  were  de- 
ftroyed,  and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  fallies  from 
the  town  ^  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  Veians,  who  attempted  to  bring  affiftance  from 
without.  A  liege  fo  bloody  feemed  to  threaten  de¬ 
population  to  Rome  itfelf,  by  draining  its  forces  con¬ 
tinually  away  5  fo  that  a  law  was  obliged  to  be  made 
for  all  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  fol- 
diers  who  were  flain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  with 
greater  vigour,  Furius  Camillus  was  created  di&ator, 
and  to  him  was  intruded  the  foie  power  of  managing 
the  long  protrafted  war.  Camillus,  who,  without  in¬ 
trigue  or  any  folicitation  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft 
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.Rome,  eminence  in  the  ftate,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen- 
fors  fome  time  before,  and  was  eonfidered  as  the  head 
of  that  office  •,  he  was  afterwards  made  a  military  tri¬ 
bune,  and  had  in  this  pod  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  and  abilities 
in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  moll  worthy 
to  ferve  his  country  on  this  preffing  occalion.  Upon 
his  appointment,  uumbers  of  the  people  flocked  to  his 
flandard,  confident  of  fucccfs  under  fo  experienced  a 
commander.  Confeious,  however,  that  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  city  by  dorm,  he  fecretly  wrought  a  mine 
into  it  with  vad  labour,  which  opened  into  the  midd  of 
the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  fuccefs,  and  finding  the  city 
incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the  fenate,  defiring  that 
all  who  chofe  to  {hare  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  ffiould  im¬ 
mediately  repair  to  the  army.  Then  giving  his  men 
directions  how  to  enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  in- 
dantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and 
I2I  condensation  of  the  befieged,  who  but  a  moment  be- 
'Ts  taken  by  fore,  had  reded  in  perfeft  fecurity.  Thus,  like  a  fecond 
■Camilius.  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  taken,  after  a  ten  years 
fiege,  and  with  its  fpoils  enriched  the  conquerors  ; 
while  Camilius  himfelf,  tranfported  with  the  honour  of 
having  fubdued  the  rival  of  his  native  city,  triumphed 
after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his 
chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horfes  5  a  diftin&ion 
which  did  not  fail  to  difgud  the  majority  of  the  fpe&a- 
tors,  as  they  confidered  thofe  as  faered,  and  more  proper 
for  doing  honour  to  their  gods  tl^an  their  generals. 

His  genero-  His  ufual  good  fortune  attended  Camilius  in  another 
fity  to  the  expedition  againd  the  Falifei  ;  he  routed  their  army, 
Falifci.  and  befieged  their  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened 
a  long  and  vigorous  refi dance.  Here  a  fehoolmader, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means  to  de¬ 
coy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Camilius,  as  the  fared  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy  furrender.  The  ge¬ 
neral  was  druck  with  the  treachery  of  a  wretch  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  protefl  innocence,  and  not  to  betray 
it  ;  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  dripped,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominious  man¬ 
ner  to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  fcholars. 
This  generous  behaviour  in  Camilius  effe&ed  more 
than  his  arms  could  do  :  the  magidrates  of  the  town 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to  Ca¬ 
millas  the  conditions  of  their  furrender  ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  prQte£tion  and  into  Lae  alliance 
*  of  Rome. 

Notwithdanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  of 
Camilius  had  excited  abroad,  they  teemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  refpeft  of  the  turbulent  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home,  as  they  raifed  fome  freffi  accufation 
againd  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Veii,  particularly  two  brazen  gates,  for  his  own 
ufe  *,  and  appointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  Camilius,  finding  the  multitude  ex- 
afperaied  againd  him  upon  many '  accounts,  deteding 
their  ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  wait  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial  *,  but,  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  paffed 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended  on  his  way,  and 
•unlamented.  There  he  could  fupprefs  his  indignation 


no  longer  ;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  capitol,  and  Rome,  > 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods 
that  his  country  might  one  day  be  fenfible  of  their  He  ^ 
injudice  and  ingratitude  $  and  fo  faying,  he  palled  for- to  vokm-  1 
ward  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  he  afterwards tary  exile.  !] 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  afes  by  the  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home. 

The  Romans  indeed  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
ufage  of  Camilius  \  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic  : 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaving  their  native  woods,  un-  124 
der  the  command  of  one  Brennus,  waffed  every  thing  Itab  hlva<H 
with  fire  and  fword.  It  is  faid  that  one  Coeditius,  I 

man  of  the  lowed  rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  mi¬ 
raculous  voice,  which  pronounced  diffindlly  thefe  words: 

“  Go  to  the  magidrates,  and  tell  them  that  the  Gauls 
draw  near.”  The  meannefs  of  the  man  made  his  warn¬ 
ing  defpifed  ;  though,  when  the  event  (bowed  the  truth 
of  his  prediction,  Camilius  ereCled  a  temple  to  the  un¬ 
known  Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
name  of  Aius  Locutius .  Meffenger  after  meffenger  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  news  of  the  progrefs  and  devadations  or 
the  Gauls  \  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  fe¬ 
curity  as  if  it  had  been  impoffible  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effeCls  of  their  depredations.  At  lad  envoys  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome,  imploring  the  affidance  of  the  republic 
againd  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption  I  1 

into  Italy,  and  now  befieged  their  city.  The  occafion  Occafion  of  j  I 
of  the  irruption  and  fiege  was  this  :  Arunx,  one  of  the  their  inva- 
chief  men  uf  Clufium  in  Hctruria,  had  been  guardian ^lon' 
to  a  young  lueurno,  or  lord  of  a  lucumony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  houfe  from  his  infancy.  The  lu-  , 

cumo,  as  foon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
paffion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian’s  wrife  ;  and, 
upon  the  fird  difeovery  of  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
auray.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  *,  but  the  lueumo,  by  his  intered 
and  money,  gained  over  the  magidrates :  fo  that  the  in¬ 
jured  guardian,  finding  no  protestors  in  Hetruria,  refol¬ 
ved  to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  he  chofe  to  ad- 
drefs  himfelf,  wTere  the  Senones  ;  and,  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  them  in  his  quarrel,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  tade  of  fome  Ita¬ 
lian  wines.  Upon  this  the  Senones  refolved  to  follow 
him  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately7 formed, 
which  palling  the  Alps,  under  the  conduct  of  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  the  Celtae  in  Italy  unmoleded, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all  the 
country  from  Ravenna  to  Picenum.  They  were  about 
fix  years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  their  new  acquifitions, 
while  the  Romans  wTere  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Veii. 

At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clufium, 
in  order  to  befiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  fhut  themfelves  up  there.  J2^  i  1 

The  fenate,  being  unwdlling  to  engage  in  an  open  The  Ho-  1 
war  with  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  fent  mars  fend 
an  embaffy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers,  and 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation10 1  em* 
between  the  two  nations.  Thefe  ambaffadors,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and  conducted  into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome  ;  and  demanded 
of  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  What  injury  the 
Clufini  had  done  him  ;  or  w7hat  pretenfions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruria  ? 

Brennus 


Rome. 
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Brennus  anfwered  proudly,  that  his  right  lay  in  his 
fword,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave  ;  but 
that,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  primitive  law  of 
nature,  he  had  a  jult  complaint  againft  the  Clufians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refufed  to  yield  to  him  thofe  they  left  untilled  :  And 
what  other  motives  had  you  yourfelves,  Romans  (faid 
he),  to  conquer  fo  many  neighbouring  nations  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
the  ALqui,  and  the  Volfei,  of  the  bed  part  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  Not  that  we  accufe  you  of  injuftice  ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
mofl  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  ftrong.  Forbear  therefore  to  intereft  yourfelves  for 
the  Clufini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  fubdued.” 

The  Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  fo  haughty  an 
anfwer  }  but,  diffembling  their  refentment,  defired  leave 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with 
the  magidrates.  But  they  were  no  fooner  there,  than 
they  began  to  dir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  nay,  forgetting  their  ehara&cr,  they  put  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  befieged  in  a  fally,  in  which 
O.  Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambaffadors,  flew  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witnefs  the  per- 
fidioufnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  liege  of  Clulium, 
and  marched  leifurely  to  Rome,  having  fent  a  herald 
before  him  to  demand  that  thofe  ambadadors,  who  had 
fo  manifedly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him.  The  Roman  fenate  was  greatly 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  nations 
and  their  affeffion  for  the  Fabii.  The  wifed  of  the 
fenate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to  be  but  juft 
and  rcafonable  :  however,  as  it  concerned  perfons  of 
great  confequence  and  credit,  the  eonfeript  fathers  re¬ 
ferred  the  affair  to  the  people  affembled  by  curice.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curiae  were  fo 
far  from  condemning  the  three  brothers,  that,  at  the 
next  eleffjon  of  military  tribunes,  they  were  chofen  the 
fird.  Brennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa¬ 
bii  as  a  high  affront  on  his  nation,  haftened  his  march  to 
Rome. 

As  his  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tow'ns  and  villages  through  which  he  palled  left 
their  habitations  at  his  approach  ;  but  he  dopped  no¬ 
where,  declaring  that  his  delign  wras  only  to  be  reven¬ 
ged  on  the  Romans.  The  fix  military  tribunes,  to  wit, 
Q.  FabiuS,  Cacfo  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  £).  Sulpitius, 
Q.  Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  facri- 
ficing  to  the  gods  or  confulting  the  aufpices  ;  effential 
ceremonies  am&ng  a  people  that  drew  their  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  propitious  figns  which  the  augurs 
declared  to  them.  As  mod  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience, 
they  advanced  boldly  againft  the  Gauls,  wffiofe  army  was 
70,000  ftrong.  Idle  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Allia,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.  The  Romans, 
that  they  might  not  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex¬ 
tended  their  wings  fo  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very 
thin.  Their  bed  troops,  to  the  number  of  24,000 
men,  they  pofted  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hills  ;  the  reft  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauls  firft 
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attacked  the  latter,  who  being  foon  put  into  confufion,  Home, 
the  forces  in  the  plain  were  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  they  fled  without  drawing  their  fwords.  In  this 
general  diforder,  mod  of  the  foldiers,  inftead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  fled  to  Veii  :  fume  were  drowned  as  they 
endeavoured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber  }  many  fell  in 
the  purfuit  by  the  fword  of  the  conquerors  \  and  fome 
got  to  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  confler- 
nation,  it  being  believed  there  that  all  the  red  were  cut 
off.  The  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  marched  his 
troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  fcouts  brought 
him  word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  that 
not  one  Roman  was  to  be  feen  on  the  ramparts.  This 
made  him  apprehenfive  of  fome  ambufeade,  it  being  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  Romans  would  abandon 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  facked  without  making 
any  refinance.  On  this  consideration  he  advanced  flow- 
ly,  which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms.  Xj0 
They  carried  into  it  all  the  provifions  they  could  get  ;  They  retire 
and,  that  they  might  lad  the  longer,  admitted  none  intoir]to  ^ 
the  place  but  fuch  as  were  capable  of  defending  it.  ,  P1  0  * 

As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  it  •,  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  The  Veftals,  before  they  left  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  gods 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  two  palladiums', 
and  the  facred  fire,  they  took  with  them.  When  they 
came  to  the  Janiculus,  one  Albinius,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
place  of  fafety,  feeing  the  facrcd  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  priefteffes  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  conduced  them  to  Casre,  a  city  of  Hctruria, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Veflals  remained  at  Cmre,  and  there  continued  to  per¬ 


form  the  ufual  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  thofe  rites 


were  called  cerc??ionies .  But  while  the  reft  of  the  citi- Origin  of 
zens  at  Rome  were  providing  for  their  fafety,  about*  80^  wor<l 
of  the  mod  illudrious  and  venerable  old  men,  rather ceremonieSt 
than  fly  from  their  native  city,  chofe  to  devote  them¬ 
felves  to  death  by  a  vow,  which  Fabius  the  high  pon¬ 
tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.  The  Romans  believed, 
that,  by  thefe  voluntary  devotements  to  the  infernal 
gods,  diforder  and  confufion  was  brought  among  the 
enemy.  Of  thefe  brave  old  men  fome  were  pontifices, 
others  had  been  confuls,  and  others  generals  of  armies, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.  To  complete 
their  facrifice  with  a  folcmnity  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnanimity  and  conflancy  of  the  Romans,  they  dreffed 
themfelves  in  their  pontifical,  confular,  and  triumphal 
robete  ;  and  repairing  to  the  forum,  feated  themfelves 
there  in  their  curule  chairs,  expending  the  enemy  and 
death  with  the  greatefl  conftancy.  j^z 

At  length  Brennus,  having  fpent  three  days  in  ufe-  Rome  pil- 
lefs  precautions,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  after  5at-ef*  an(l 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gates  open,  the  walls  with-^urnt* 
out  defence,  and  the  lioufes  without  inhabitants.  Rome 
appeared  to  him  like  a  mere  defert  'j  and  this  folitude 
increafed  his  anxiety.  He  could  not  believe,  cither 
that  all  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  Capitol,  or  that 
fo  numerous  a  people  fhould  abandon  the  place  of  their 
nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  fee 
T  anV 
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Komc.  any  armed  men  but  on  the  n  ails  of  the,  citadel.  How- 
v--'  '  ever,  having  firil  fecured  all  the  avenues  to  the'  Capitol 
with  ftrong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  reft  of  his 
foldiers  leave  todifperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Brennus  himfelf  advanced  into  the  forum 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order  5 
and  there  he  was  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  fight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majefty  of  their  countenances,  the  filence  they  kept, 
their  modefty  and  conftancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  fo  many  deities  :  for 
they  continued  as  motionlefs  as  ftatues,  and  faw  the 
enemy  advance  without  (bowing  the  leaf!  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  diftanee  from 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  foldier  bolder  than  the  reft,  having  out  of  curiofity 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  venerable  old 
man,  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  familiarity,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  ftaff.  The  foldier  in 
revenge  immediately  killed  him  ,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Gauls  following  his  example,  flaughtered  all  thofe  ve¬ 
nerable  old  men  without  mercy. 

After  this  the  enemy  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  nlaees,  dragging  fuch 
of  the  Romans  as  had  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes 
into  the  ftreets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  fword 
without  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex.  Brennus  then  in- 
The/mveft  veiled  the  Capitol  \  but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
the  Capitol,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  Romans  for  their  refift- 
ance,  he  refolved  to  lay  the  city  in  afhes.  According¬ 
ly,  by  his  command,  the  foldiers  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
demolifhed  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rafed 
the  walls  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Rome  entireh  deftroyed  \  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  place  where  it  ftood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  wafte,  in  which  the  Gauls  who 
invefted  the  Capitol  were  cneamped.  Brennus,  finding, 
he  (hould  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  fo  well  fortified  otherwife  than  by  famine,  turned 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  But  in  the  mean  time,  his 
army  being  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions,  he  fent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raife  contributions 
in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  thefe  parties  ap¬ 
peared  before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  fpent  two  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  affront  he  had  received  at  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  Was  not  in  the  leaft  diminifhed.  The 
fenate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
fures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  affli&e  .1  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banifhment,  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the* 
council,  where,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refule  the  Gauls  admittance  into  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city  ;  and 
as  they  defpifed  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Rome,  they  preferved  neither  or- 
der  nor  difeipline  in  the  camp,  but  fpent  whole  days  in 
A  gieat  drinking.  Hereupon  Camillus,  having  eafily  perfuaded 
number  of  the  youth  of  the  citv  to  follow  him,  marched  cut  of 
them  tin  off  Ardea  in  a  very  dark  night,  furprifed  the  Gauls  drown- 
Cami  ’  ed  in  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  (laughter  of  them. 
Thofe  who  made  their  efcape  under  the  (helter  of  the 
night  fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  by 
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whom  they  were  maffaered  without  mercy.  This  de-  Rome, 
feat  of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans  — v— 

fcattered  about  the  country,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  to  Veii  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  '['here  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
himfelf  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it  *,  and  looking  upon  that  great  mail  as  their 
laft  refouiee,  they  refolved  to  chcofe  him  for  their  lead* 
er.  Accordingly,  they  fent  without  delay  ambaffadors 
to  him,  befeeching  him  to  take  into  his  prote&ion  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  Allia. 

But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  people  affonbled  by  curiae  had  legally  con¬ 
ferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  authority 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  ftmt  up  in  the 
citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  commiflion  was  brought 
him  from  thence. 

To  do  this  was  very  difficult,  the  plaee  being  invefied 
on  all  fides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 
minius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambi¬ 
tious  of  glory,  undertook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and,  providing  himfelf  with  cork  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  ftream.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  landed  at  a  deep  place 
where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  poft 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  great  difficulty 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  *,  and  having  made  himfelf 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
and  conducted  to  the  magiftrates.  The  fenate  being  He  j^jJofen 
immediately  affembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  aecount  d;£atCor# 
of  Camillus’s  vidlory  j  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Veii  demanded  that  great  captain  for  their  ge¬ 
neral.  There  was  not  much  time  fpent  in  debates  :  the 
curiae  being  called  together,  the  a6l  of  condemnation 
which  had  been  paffed  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  dictator  with  one  voice,  Pontius  was  imme¬ 
diately  difpatclied  with  the  decree  j  and  the  fame  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  to  the  Capitol  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  return.  Thus  was  Camillus,  from  the 
date  of  banifhment,  raifed  at  once  to  be  fovereign  ma* 
giftrate  of  his  country.  His  promotion  to  the  com¬ 
mand  was  no  fooner  known,  but  foldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp  ;  infomuch  that  he  foon  faw  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly  Romans 
and  partly  allies,  who  all  thought  themfelves  invineible 
under  fo  great  a  general. 

While  he  was  taking  proper  meafures  to  raife  the  Thex ^auIs 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  fome  Gauls  rambling  round  the  en(jeavour 
place,  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-to  furprife 
tius’s  hands  and  feet.  They  obferved  likewife,  that  the^eCapi- 
mofs  on  the  rocks  was  in  feveral  places  torn.  up.  Fromtol> 
thefe  marks  they  concluded,  that  fomebody  had  lately 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  Capitol.  The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  obferved  $  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a 
defign.  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  furprifing  the 
place  by  the  fame  way  that  the  Roman  had  afeended. 

With  this  view  he  chofe  out  of  the  army  fuch  foldiers 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu- 
ftomed  from  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.  Thefe 
he  ordered,  after  he  had  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  afeend  in  the  night  the  fame  way  that  was 

marked 
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Rome,  marked  out  for  them  }  elirabing  two  abreaft,  that  one 
might  fupport  the  other  in  getting  up  the  iieep  parts 
of  the  precipice.  By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  ruck  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  fuch  filenee, 
that  they  were  not  difeovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
eentinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs,  that  are  ufually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  ieaft  noife.  But  though  they  eluded  the  fagaeity 
of  the  dogs,  they  eould  not  efcape  the  vigilance  ot  the 
geefe.  A  floek  of  thele  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  Capitol  m  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Not  with  Handing  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  garrifon, 
they  had  been  fpared  out  ot  religion  ;  and  as  thefe 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  Gauls  5  fo  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  eaekling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  foidier, 
who  fome  years  before  had  been  conful.  He  founded 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  firft  man  who  mounted  the  ram- 
137  part,  where  he  found  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  wall. 
But  are  dif-  One  of  thefe  offered  to  difcharge  a  blow  at  him  with 
C0Vdfe<dand  battle-axe  ;  but  Manlius  cut  off  his  right  hand  at  one 
rep  e  .  j3jovv>  an(j  gaVe  the  other  fuch  a  pufh  with  his  buckler, 
that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
to  the  bottom.  He,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  with 
him  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Romans  crowding  to 
the  plaee,  preffed  upon  the  Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 
one  over  another.  As  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
molt  of  them,  to  avoid  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themfelves  down  the  precipice,  fo  that  very  few  got 
fafe  baek  to  their  camp. 

As  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  to  fuffer  any  commendable  a&ion  to  go  unreward¬ 
ed,  the  tribune  Sulpitius  affembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  beftow  the  military  rewards  on 
thofe  who,  the  night  before,  had  deferved  them.  Among 
thefe  Manlius  was  firft  named  *,  and,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  important  ferviee  he  had  juft  rendered  the 
ftate,  every  foidier  gave  him  part  of  the  corn  which  he 
received  fparingly  from  the  public  ftock,  and  a  little 
meafure  of  wine  out  of  his  fcanty  allowance  5  an  incon- 
fiderable  prefent  indeed  in  itfelf,  but  very  acceptable  at 
that  time  to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  bellowed.  The 
tribune’s  next  care  was  to  punifh  the  negligent  :  accord- 
ingly  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  ought  to  have  had 
an  eye  over  the  eentinels,  was  condemned  to  die,  and, 
purfuant  to  his  fentenee,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Romans  extended  their  punifliments 
and  rewards  even  to  the  animals.  Geefe  were  ever  after 
had  in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goofe  was  ere&ed  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  goofe  every 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  foft  litter  finely  adorn¬ 
ed  ;  whilft  dogs  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
of  elder. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lafted  feven 
months ;  fo  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  fenfibly 
felt  both  by  the  befieged  and  befiegers.  Camillus, 
lince  his  nomination  to  the  di£latorfliip,  being  mafter 
of  the  country,  had  polled  ftrong  guards  on  all  the 
roads  5  fo  that  the  Gauls  dared  not  ftir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  befieged 


the  Capitol,  was  befieged  t!:*mfelf,  and  fuffered  the  fame  Horn? 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Roman-  undergo.  v 
Befides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  the  dcnioliflied  city,  his  men 
lying  eonfufedly  among  the  dead  carcafes  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whom  they  had  flain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them  died  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
it  whs  af'erwards  called  Bnjia  Gai/ica ,  or  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt,  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  were 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls  7  hey  were 
reduecd  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ig¬ 
norant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy’s  array  was  brought,  and  of  the  fteps  Camillus 
was  taking  to  relieve  them.  That  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  up»>n  the 
enemy  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fufftred  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infe&ed  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  fo  deftitute  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they 
could  no  longer  fubfift.  Matters  being  brought  to  this 
fad  pafs  on  both  Tides,  the  eentinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
thofe  of  the  enemy’s  army,  began  to  talk  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  of  an  accommodation.  Their  difeourfes  came  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  their  leaders,  who  were  not  averfe 
to  the  detign. 

The  fenate,  not  knowing  wffiat  was  become  of  Camil¬ 
lus,  and  finding  themfelves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  re- 
folved  to  enter  upon  a  negoeiation,  and  empowered  Sul¬ 
pitius,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  the 
Gauls  ;  who  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  lefs  defirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  a  conference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  Brennus  and  Sulpitius,  an  agreement  was  made,  g 
and  fworn  to.  The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls  rhe  ito- 
1000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  that  is,  45,000b  ftcrling  •,  mans  agree 
and  the  latter  were  to  raife  the  fiege  of  the  Capitol,  t0  Pay  IO?° 
and  quit  all  the  Roman  territories.  On  the  day  ap-  for^ 
pointed,  Sulpitius  brought  the  fum  agreed  on,  andjjieirran- 
Brennus  the  feales  and  weights  ;  for  there  were  no  gold  fom. 
or  filver  eoins  at  that  time,  metals  paffing  only  by 
weight.  We  are  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Gauls 
were  falfe,  and  their  feales  untrue  ;  whieh  Sulpitius 
complaining  of,  Brennus,  inftead  of  redrafting  the  in- 
juftice,  threw  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale  where 
the  weights  were  *,  and  when  the  tribune  afked  him  the 
meaning  of  fo  extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  gave  was  V<e  ViRis  !  M  Wo  to  the  conquered  !” 

Sulpitius  was  fo  ftung  with  this  haughty  anfwer,  that 
he  was  for  carrying  the  gold  baek  into  the  Capitol,  and 
fuftaining  the  fiege  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  but  others 
thought  it  advifable  to  put  up  the  affront,  fmee  they  had 
fubmitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to  pay  any 
thing  at  all. 

During  thefe  difputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  advaneed  with 
his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  5  and  being  there 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  commanded  the  main 
body  to  follow  him  {lowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he, 
with  the  ehoiceft  of  his  men,  haftened  to  the  plaee  of 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  overjoyed  at  his  unexpected 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  fupreme 
magiftrate  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  aecount  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  eomplained 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  them  in  the  execution  of  it. 
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They  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  Camillus  cried 
out,  “  Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol ;  and  you, 
Gauls,  retire  with  your  feales  and  weights.  Rome 
mull  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  but  with  Heel.”  Bren- 
nus  replied,  That  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  was 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  “  Be  it 
fo  (anfwtred  Camillus)  j  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magiflrate,  without  the  privi¬ 
ty  or  confent  of  the  didlator.  I,  who  am  inveiied  with 
the  fupreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contrail  void.”  At  thefe  words  Brennus  Hew  into  a 
rage  ;  and  both  fides  drawing  their  fwords,  a  confufed 
feuffle  enfued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconfiderable  lofs, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp  ;  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camil- 
lus’s  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eight  miles,  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  purfued  them 
as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li¬ 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  refiftance,  being  dilheartened  at  the 
lofs  they  had  fullained  the  day  before.  It  was  not, 
fays  that  author,  fo  much  a  battle  as  a  (laughter.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Gauls  were  (lain  in  the  a&ion,  more  in  the 
purfuit ;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  (liort,  there  was  not 
one  Tingle  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe.  The  camp  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  was  plundered  ;  and  Camillus,  loaded  with  fpoils, 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  foldiers  in  their 
Tongs  fly  ling  him  Romulus ,  Father  of  his  country ,  and 
Second  founder  of  Rome . 

As  the  houTes  of  Rome  were  all  demoliflied,  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  projedl  which  had  occa- 
fioned  great  difputes.  They  had  formerly  propofed  a 
law  for  dividing  the  fenate  and  government  between 
the  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi¬ 
ved  ;  nay,  mod  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  aban¬ 
doning  their  old  ruined  city,  and  making  Veii  the  foie 
feat  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  inclined  to  favour 
the  projed,  Veii  offering  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  good  houfes  ready  built,  a  whole  fame  air, 
and  a  fruitful  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
no  materials  for  rebuilding  a  whole  city,  wTcre  quite 
exhaufled  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  ftrength  was 
greatly  diminifhed.  This  gave  them  a  reluctance  to  fo 
great  an  undertaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  feditious  harangues  againft  Camillus,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  reftorer  of  Rome.  They 
even  infinuated  that  the  name  of  Romulus,  which  had' 
been  given  him,  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king.  But  the  fenate  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  defirous  to  fee  Rome  rebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  cuflom,  a  full  year  in  the  office  of  diClator  $ 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  whole  bufinefs  to  fup- 
prefs  the  ftrong  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Veii.  Having  affembled  the  curiae,  he  expollulated 
with  them  upon  the  matter;  and,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  prudence,  religion,  and  glory,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
neceffary  to  have  the  refolution  of  the  people  confirmed 
by  the  fenate,  the  dictator  reported  it  to  the  confcript 
fathers,  leaving  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  he 
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opinion  the  firft,  was  beginning  to  fpeak',  it  happened 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  then  marching  by  the  fenate-houfe, 
cried  out  aloud,  “  Plant  your  colours,  enfign  ;  this  is 
the  belt  place  to  flay  in.”  Thefe  words  were  eonfider- 
cd  as  diClated  by  the  gods  themfelves  ;  and  Lucretius, 
taking  occalion  from  them  to  urge  the  neccffity  of  flay¬ 
ing  in  Rome,  “  An  happy  omen  (cried  he)  ;  I  adore 
the  gods  who  gave  it.”  The  whole  fenate  applauded 
his  words  ;  and  a  decree  was  paffed  without  oppofition 
for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  refolved  to  exercife  their 
authority. againfl  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de¬ 
fended  punifhment.  This  was  £).  Fabius,  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occafioned  the  burning  of  Rome.  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  fummoned  by  C.  Mar- 
tius  Rutilus  before  the  affembly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
fwer  for  his  conduCbin  bis  embaffy.  The  criminal  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  fevereil  punifhment :  but  his  relations 
gave  out  that  he  died  fuddenly  ;  which  generally  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  accufed  perfon  had  courage  enough  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and  the  fhame  of  a  public 
punifhment.  On  the  other  hand,  tfye  public  gave  jviarcus 
an  houfe  fituated  on  the  Capitol  to  ,M.  Manlius,  as  a  Manlius 
monument  of  his  valour,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his  rewarded* 
fellow-citizens.  Camillus  clofed  this  year  by  laying 
down  his  diClatorfliip  :  whereupon  an  interreguum  en¬ 
fued,  during  which  he  governed  the  Rate  alternately 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  prefide 
at  the  eleClion  of  nevv  magiflrates,  when  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  L.  Virginius  Tricoftus,  P.  Cornelius  Coffus, 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  ASmilius  Mamercinus,  and 
L.  Poflhumius  Albinus,  were  chofcn.  The  firft  care 
of  thefe  new  magiflrates  was  to  coiled  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  of  Rome 
which  could  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  demolifh- 
ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  fomc  of 
the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  written  on  brafs,  and 
fixed  up  in  the  forum  ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  fe- 
veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  ereCled  in 
the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  thefe  precious  monuments ;  and  what  could 
not  be  found  was  fupplied  by  memory.  The  ponti- 
ficcs,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re-ellablifh  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  made  alTo  a  liff  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky  days.  .  .  ,43 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republic  applied  them-  <phe  city, 
felves  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us,  rebuilt*  . 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus’s  augural  ilaff 
untouched  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expence 
of  building  private  houfes  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treafure.  The  eedilcs  had  the  diredlion  of  the  , 
works  ;  but  they  had  To  little  tafle  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  lefs  regular  than  in 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  though  in  Auguflus’s  time, 

Avhen  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  private  lioufcs,  were  built  in 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  before  ;  yet  even  then 
thefe  new  decorations  did  not  re«5lify  the  faults  of  the  . 
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plan  upon  which  the  city  had  been  built  after  its  firft 
demolition. 

Rome  was  fcarce  reftored,  when  her  citizens  were 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com¬ 
bining  to  her  deftrudlion.  The  Aiqui,  the  Volfci,  the 
Hetrurians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  and 
the  Herniei,  entered  into  an  alliance  again  11  her,  in 
hopes  of  opprefling  her  before  fhe  had  recovered  her 
flrength.  The  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillus  dilator  a  third  time.  This  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Scrvilius  to  be  his  general  of  horfe, 
fammoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into  three 
bodies.  The  firft,  under  the  command  of  A.  Manlius, 
lie  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  the 
fecond  he  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii  ;  and 
marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  third,  to  relieve  the 
tribunes,  who  wTere  clofely  befieged  in  their  camp  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Volfci  and  Latins.  Finding  the 
enemy  encamped  near  Lanuvium,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  Marcius,  he  polled  himfelf  behind  it,  and  by  light¬ 
ing  fires,  gave  the  diftrefied  Romans  notice  of  his  arri¬ 
val.  The  Volfci  and  Latins,  when  they  underftood  that 
Camillus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  newly  arrived, 
were  fo  terrified,  that  they  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  their 
camp,  which  they  fortified  with  great  trees  cut  down  in 
halle.  The  dilator,  obferving  that  this  barrier  was  of 
e fen s  the  green  wrood,  and  that  every  morning  there  arofe  a  great 
,rolici  and  wjncj?  which  blew  full  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  formed 
,aUns'  the  defign  of  taking  it  by  fire.  With  this  view  he  or¬ 
dered  one  part  of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with 
fire-brands  to  the  windward  fide  of  the  camp,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  brilk  attack  on  the  oppofitc  fide.  By 
this  means  the  enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
camp  taken.  Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  flames,  in  order  to  fave  the  booty,  with 
which  he  rewarded  his  army.  He  then  left  his  foil  in 
the  camp  to  guard  the  prifoners  ;  and,  entering  the 
country  of  the  /Equi,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  city  Bola.  From  thence  he  marched  againil  the 
Volfci;  whom  he  entirely  reduced,  after  they  had  waged 
war  with  the  Romans  for  the  fpace  of  107  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  fubdued  this  untradlable  people,  he  penetrated  into 
Hetruria,  in  order  to  relieve  Sutrium,  a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  befieged  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  Hetrurians.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
the  expedition  Camillus  could  ufe,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before  it  had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  diftrefied  for  want  of  provifions,  and  exhaufted 
with  labour,  had  furrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  In  this  deftitute  condition  they 
had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in  fearch  of 
new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillus  leading  an 
146  army  to  their  relief. 

irul  the  The  unfortunate  multitude  no  fooner  faw  the  Ro- 
‘  ietrurians.  but  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  dilator’s  feet, 

who,  moved  at  this  melancholy  fight,  defired  them  to 
take  a  little  reft,  and  refrefh  themfelves,  adding,  that 
he  would  foon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
forrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He-  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  up  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
^bferving  any  difciplinc.  And  herein  he  was  not  mif- 
taken,,  The.  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  that  the  dic- 
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tator  could  come  fo  fpeedily  from  fuel)  a  diftancc  to 
furprife  them  ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in  ^ 
plundering  the  houfes  and  carrying  off  the  booty,  or 
feaftmg  on  the  provifions  they  had  found  in  them. 

Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  an  incredible 
number  made  prifoners;  and  the  city  was  reftored  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  dictator’s  promife.  And  now,  after 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  which  were  finiftied  in  fo  ftiort 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a 
third  time. 

Camillus  having  refigned  his  diClatorfhip,  the  repub¬ 
lic  ehofe  fix  new  military  tribunes,  £).  Quindtius,  Q. 

Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 

Sulpitius.  During  their  adminiftration  the  country  of 
the  TEqui  was  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew  ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuofa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tarquinienfes, 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolifh- 
ed.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  that  part  of  the  hill 
where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  feale  the  citadel. 

Thefe  works  were  efteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  after  the  city 
was  embellifhed  with  moft  magnificent  decorations.  - 

And  now  Rome  being  reinftated  in  her  former 
flourifhing  condition,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
liad  been  for  fome  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  fe- 
ditious  harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
divifion  of  the  conquered  land.  The  patricians  had  ' 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  Pomptin  territory  lately 
taken  from  the  Volfci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  raife  new  difturbances.  But  the  citi¬ 
zens  being  fo  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  ftock  them  with 
cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds  ;  fo  that  the  projeCl  vanifhed. 

As  for  the  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
cleClion  had  been  defeClive  ;  and,  left  the  irregularities 
of  the  former  comitia  (hould  be  continued  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  dowTn  their  office. 

So  that,  after  a  ftiort  interregnum,  during  which  M. 

Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  go¬ 
verned  the  republic,  fix  new  military  tribunes  L.  Papi- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  TEmilius,  L.  Menenius,  L.  Vale¬ 
rius,  and  C.  Cornelius,  were  chofen  for  the  enfuing 
year,  which  was  fpent  in  works  of  peace.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war  with 
the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  confecrated  by  T.  Quindtius, 
who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  had  a  right  of  fuftrage  in  the  comitia,  four  new 
ones  were  added,  under  the  name  of  the  Stellatina ,  Tra- 
montina ,  Sabatvio ,  and  Armenjis ;  fo  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  fame  rights  and  privi-  - 
leges.  ,  .  147 

The  expedlation  of  an  approaching  war  induced  the  Unbounded 
centuries  to  choofe  Camillus  one  of  the  military  tribunes  power  con- 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius,  ^ 
Q.  Servilius.  L.  Quindlius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va-  am  * 
ierius.  As  all  thefe  were  men  of  moderation,  •  they 
agreed  to  inveft  Camillus  with  the  foie  management  of 
affairs  in  time  of  war  ;  and  accordingly  in  *  full  fenate 
transferred  all  their  power  into  his  hands  ;  fo’  that  lid 
became  in  effedl  didlator.  It.  had  been  already  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  in  the  fenate  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic 
againft  the  Hetrurians  ;  bur,  upon  advice  that  the  An¬ 
tilles  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  necelTary  to  humble  them  before  the  re¬ 
public  engaged  in  any  other  enter  prife..  The  Antiates 
had  joined  the  Latins  and  Hernici  near  Satricum  ;  lo 
that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
numbers,  (lie wed  themfelves  very  backward  to  engage  : 
which  Camillus  perceiving,  he  inftantly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  fpeech  ;  after  which  he 
difniounted,  took  the  next  llaudard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  Soldiers,  ad - 
vance .  The  foldiery  were  aihained  not  to  follow  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  firft  attack  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  having  made  a  great  fliout,  they  fell  upon  the 
enemy  with  incredible  fury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  their  eager nefs  ftill  more,  commanded  a  llandard 
to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  battalions  ; 
which  made  the  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  firft 
ranks,  exert  all  the  refolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 
The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  head 
againft  the  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  The  Latins  and  Hernici  feparated  from  the 
Volfci,  and  returned  home.  The  Volfci,  feeing  them- 
felves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satricum ;  which  Camillus  imme¬ 
diately  inverted,  and  took  by  affault.  The  Volfci  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  difcrction.  He 
then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius ;  and 
returned  to  Rome  to  folicit  the  confcnt  of  the  fenate, 
and  to  make  the  necelTary  preparations  for  undertaking 
the  liege  of  Antiuin. 

But,  while  he  was  propofing  this  affair  to  the  fe¬ 
nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  two  ci¬ 
ties  in  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He- 
truria,  demanding  fuccours  againft  the  Hetrurians, 
who  threatened  to  befiege  thefe  two  cities,  which  were 
the  keys  of  Hetruria.  Hereupon  the  expedition  againft 
Antium  was  laid  afide,  and  Camillus  commanded  to 
haften  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Servilius  had  kept  in  readinefs  at  Rome  in  cafe 
of  an  emergency.  Camillus  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
new  war ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  important  place  not  only  belieged,  but  almoft  ta¬ 
ken,  the  Hetrurians  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
fome  of  the  gates,  and  gained  poffeftion  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
fooner  heard  that  Camillus  was  come- to  their  relief,  but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  ftreets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  the  whole  city.  Camillus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  deligned  to 
fcale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  Hetrurians  in  the  rear,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  Ihut  up  the  enemy  between  the  befieged  and  his 
troops.  The  Romans  no  fooner  appeared  but  the  He¬ 
trurians  betook  themfelves  to  a  diforderly  flight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  inverted.  Camillus’s  troops  made 
a  dreadful  daughter  of  them  within  the  city,  while  Va¬ 
lerius  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword  without 
the  walls.  From  reconquering  Sutrium,  Camillus  haf- 
tened  to  the  relief  of  Nepet.  But  that  city  being  bet- 
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ter  affe£ted  to  the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Romans,  had 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  former.  Wherefore  Ca¬ 
millus,  having  inverted  it  with  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  affault,  put  all  the  Hetrurian  foldiers  without  dif- 
tindlion  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  Camillus’s  military  tribunefliip,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  lefs  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  molt  glorious 
of  his  dictatorfhips. 

In  the  following  magiftracy  of  fix  military  tribunes,  Ambition 
a  dangerous  fedition  is  laid  to  have  taken  place  through  of  M.  Man 
the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  laved  thelills> 
Capitol  irom  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 

Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  delpife  all  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  thofe  of  the  dictator.  But  not  finding  fuel]  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  nobility  as  he  defired,  he 
concerted  meafures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
ftrove  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  I\ot  con¬ 
tent  with  renewing  the  propofal  for  the  diftribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  alfo  made  himfelf  an  advocate  for 
infolvent  debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  as  moft  of  the  lower  clafs  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houfes.  The 
fenate  alarmed  at  this  oppolition,  created  A.  Cornelius 
Coffus  di&ator,  for  which  the  war  with  the  Volfci  af¬ 
forded  them  a  fair  pretence.  Manlius,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  againft  the  patricians. 

Befides  the  moft  unbounded  perfonal  generofity,  he  held 
affemblies  at  his  own  houfe  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  gave  out  that  the  fenators,  not  content  with 
being  the  poffeffors  of  thofe  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con¬ 
cealed,  with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
ufe,  all  the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  difeharge 
the  debts  of  all  the  poor  plebeians;  and  he  moreover 
promifed  to  (how  in  due  time  where  this  treafure  was 
concealed.  For  this  affertion  he  was  brought  before 


the  di£lator ;  who  commanded  him  to  difeover  where 


the  pretended  treafure  was,  or  to  confefs  openly  before 
the  whole  affembly  that  he  had  flandered  the  fenate. — 

Manlius  replied,  that  the  dictator  himfelf,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  in  the  fenate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treafure,  as  they  had  been  the  moft 
aflive  in  fecuring  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  ;  but  the  people  made  fuch  difturbance,  that  the 
fenate  were  foon  after  fain  to  releafe  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  practices  ;  till  at 
la  ft  the  fenate  gave  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  fuffered  no  detriment 
from  the  pernicious  proje&s  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  gave  them  authority  to  affaflinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  necelTary  fo  to  do.  At  laft,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  king  ;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  faid,  were  fo  ftruck  with  gratitude,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  delivered  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they  could  not  refolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribunes,  who,  it  feems,  were  bent  on  his  de¬ 
finition,  having  appointed  the  affembly  to  be  held 
without  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wifh.  Manlius*who  1*  con- 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol  itfelf:  it  wasdemned 
thenceforth  decreed  that  no  patrician  fhould  dwell  inanci  exeat- 
the  Capitol  or  citadel ;  and  the  Manlian  family  refolvedtcc** 
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IRomc.  that  no  member  of  it  fhould  ever  afterwards  bear  the 
*— V— ^  prsenomen  of  Marcus .  No  fooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate  *y  and  becaufe 
a  plague  broke  out  foon  after,  they  imputed  it  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  deftrudion  of  th-a 
hero  who  had  faved  the  Hate  (a). 

The  Romans,  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sabines, 
the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the  /Equi,  and 
the  Volfcians,  began  to  look  for  greater  conquefts. 
They  accordingly  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Sam- 
nltes,  a  people  about  loo  miles  eaft  from  the  city,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  trad 
of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Cornelius  were  the  two  confuls,  to  whofe  care  it 
firil  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention  between  the 
j-,  rival  Hates. 

arwith  Valerius  was  one  of  the  greatefl  commanders  of  his 
|e  Sam-  time  *,  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  ft  range  cir- 
es*  cumftance  of  being  aftifted  by  a  crow  in  a  fingle  com¬ 
bat,  in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  ftature.  To  his  colleague’s  care  it  was  configned  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy’s  capital  j  while 
Corvus  was  fent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
Campanians.  The  Samnites  were  the  braveft  men  the 
Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  Tides 
with  the  moft  determined  refolution.  But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver¬ 
ring,  that  they  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  fire-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  'I  he 
other  conful,  however,  was  not  at  firft  fo  fortunate  ; 
for  having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  a  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy  :  So  that  the  Samnites,  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  either  fide,  were  defeated  with  great  {laugh¬ 
ter,  no  lefs  than  30,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  after  this  vidory,  the  foldiers  who  were 
Rationed  at  Capua  mutinying,  forced  Quintius,  an  old 
and  eminent  foldier,  who  was  then  refiding  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  their  leader  -y  and,  conduded  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almoft  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate  ;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  didator,  and  fent  him  forth  with  ano¬ 
ther  army  to  oppofe  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons  be¬ 
held  themfelves  preparing  to  engage  in  oppofite  caufes  ; 
but  Corvus  knowing  his  influence*  among  the  foldiery, 
inftead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hoftile  manner,  went  with  the  moft  cordial  fricndfhip 
to  embrace  and  expoftulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  condud  had  the  defired  effed.  Quintius,  as  their 
fpeaker,  only  defired  to  have  their  defedion  from  their 
duty  forgiven  y  and  as  for  himfelf,  as  he  was  innocent 
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of  their  confpiracy,  he  had  no  reafon  to  folicit  pardon  R°me<  ^ 
for  his  offences.  ~ 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
foon  after  *,  but  as  their  habits,  arms,  and  language, 
were  the  fame,  the  moft  exad  difeipline  was  neceflary 
to  prevent  confufion  in  the  engagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  conful,  that  no 
foldier  fhould  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca¬ 
tion  *,  and  that  he  fhould  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
fhould  offer  to  do  other  wife.  With  thefe  injunctions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  ;  when  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
pufhed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  fingle  combat.  For  fome 
time  there  was  a  general  paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to 
difobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius  the  conful’s  own 
fon,  burning  with  fhame  to  fee  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  Tallied  out  againft  his  ad- 
verfary.  The  foldiers  on  both  fides  for  a  while  fufpend- 
ed  the  general  engagement  to  be  fpedators  of  this 
fierce  encounter.  Manlius  killed  his  adverfary  y  and 
then  defpoiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  father’s  tent,  where  he  was  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howfoever  he 
might  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow -foldiers,  being 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  reception  he  fhould  find  from  his 
father,  he  came,  with  hefitation,  to  lay  the  enemy’s 
fpoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modeft  air  infinuated,  that 
what  he  did  was  entirely  from  a  fpirit  of  hereditary  vir¬ 
tue...  But  he  was  foon  dreadfully  made  fenfible  of  his 
error,  when  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  the  army,  and  there ^  to  k 

have  his  head  ftruck  off  on  account  of  his  diiobeying 
orders.  The  whole  army  was  ftruck  with  horror  at 
this  unnatural  mandate  :  fear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
iufpence  y  but  w’hen  they  faw  their  young  champion’s 
head  ftruck  off,  and  his  blood  ftreaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  vanquifhed  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
military  diftrefs.  153 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  bloody 
fury,  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often  fought  under b*ttle  with 
the  fame  leaders,  they  combated  with'  all  the  animo- the  Latms> 
fity  of  a  civil  w*ar.  The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  ftrength  •,  the  Romans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  and  condud.  Forces  fo  nearly  matched  fem- 
ed  only  to  require  the  protedion  of  their  deities  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  vidory  ;  and,  in  fad,  the  augurs  had  fore¬ 
told,  that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  fhould  be 
ditlreffed,  the  commander  of  that  part  fhould  devote 
himfelf  for  his  country,  .and  die  as  a  facrifiee  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Decius  led  on  the  left.  Roth  Tides  fought  for  fome  time 
with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  courage  was  equal  y  but, 
after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  began  to 

give 


(a)  The  above  accounts  are  exadly  conformable  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  beft  Latin  hiftories  y  neverthe- 
lefs  they  are  far  from  being  reckoned  univerfally  authentic.  Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M. 
Manlius,  has  given  very  ftrong  reafons  againft  believing  either  that  CamiRus  refeued  the  gold  from  the  Gauls,  or. 
that  Manlius  was  condemned.  See  Hooke's  Roman  Hijlorijy  vol.  ii.  p.  326,  etfeq . 
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give  ground.  It  was  then  that  Dcclus,  who  command¬ 
ed  there,  refolvcd  to  devote  him fe If  for  his  country,  and 
to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  fave  his  army. 
Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to  Manlius  writh  a  loud 
voice,  and  demanded  his  inftruftions,  as  he  was  the  chief 
pontiff,  how  to  devote  himfelf,  and  the  form  of  the 
words  he  fhould  ufe.  By  his  diredlions,  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered,  and  his 
arms  ftretched  forward,  Handing  upon  a  javelin,  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  the  celeftial  and  infernal  gods  lor  the 
fafety  of  Home.  Then  arming  himfelf,  and  mounting 
on  horfeback,  he  drove  furioutly  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy,  carrying  terror  and  confternation  wherever  he 
came,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Roman  army  confidered  his  devoting  himfelf 
in  this  manner  as  an  affurance  of  fuceefs  3  nor  was  the 
fuperftition  of  the  Latins  lefs  powerfully  influenced  by 
his  refolution  ;  a  total  rout  began  to  enfue  :  the  Ro¬ 
mans  preffed  them  on  every  fide  3  and  fo  great  W'as  the 
carnage,  that  fcarce  a  fourth  part  of  the  enemy  furvived 
the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft  battle  of  any  confequence 
that  the  Latins  had  with  the  Romans  :  they  were  forced 
to  beg  a  peace  upon*  hard  conditions  3  and  two  years 
after,  their  ftrongeft  city,  Paedum,  being  taken,  they 
were  brought  under  an  entire  fubmifiion  to  the  Roman 
power. 

A  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuflained  about 
this  time  in  their  conteft  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
paufe  in  their  ufual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy’s  favour.  The  fenate  having 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
refolved  to  gain  by  ftratagem  what  he  had  frequently 
loft  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Claudium ,  and  taking  poffeftion  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  fent  10  of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  fhepherds, 
with  directions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the  w'ay  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  to  march.  The  Roman  conful  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken  3  they,  with  feeming 
indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  gone  to  Luceria,  a 
town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  aClually  befieging  it. 
The  Roman  general,  not  fufpeCling  the  ftratagem  that 
was  laid  againft  him,  marched  direCfly  by  the  fhorteft 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city  3 
and  was  not  undeceived  till  he  faw  his  army  furrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  fide.  Pontius  thus  having  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  firft  obliged  the  army  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufly  dripped  of 
all  but  their  garments  3  he  then  ftipulated  that  they 
fhould  wholly  quit  'the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and 
that  they  fhould  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confederacy.  The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fubmit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dif- 
armed  and  half  naked.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  moft  furprifingly  affti&ed  at 
their  fhameful  return  3  nothing  but  grief  and  refentment 
was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city  was  put  into  mourning. 

But  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity  3  the  war  Was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  ufual  for  many  years  :  the  power  of  the 
Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  continually  increafed.  Under  the  conduCl  of  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor,  who  was  at  different  times  conful  and 
dictator,  repeated  triumphs  wrere  gained.  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  alfo  had  his  fhare  in  the  glory  of  conquering  them  3 
and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius  whom  we  faw  de¬ 


voting  himfelf  for  his  country  about  40  years  before,  Rome, 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  rufhed  into  the 
midlt  of  the  enemy,  imagining  that  he  could  fave  the 
lives  of  his  countrymen  with  the  lofs  of  his  own. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Samnites  pyrrhUs 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentines  in  particular,  who  king  of 
had  long  plotted  underhand  againft  the  republic,  now  Epirus  in-- 
openly  declared  themfelves  3  and  invited  into  Italy  “it0 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  xarcntLc* 
his  means  to  fubdue  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no¬ 
thing  lefs  in  view  than  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. — 

Their  ambaffadors  carried  magnificent  prefents  for  the 
king,  with  inftruCHons  to  acquaint  him,  that  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience  ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themfelves  furnifh  a  numerous 
army  of  20,000  horfe  and  350,000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanians,  Meffapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
foon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  iEmilius,  who  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  Tarentines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjufting  mat¬ 
ters  by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  meafures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  forts  of  hoftilities.  He  took  ci¬ 
ties,  ftormed  caftles,  and  laid  the  w  hole  country  wafte, 
burning  and  deftroying  all  before  him.  The  Taren- 
tines  brought  their  army  into  the  field  3  but  >Emilius 
foon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  afide  the  defign  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Pyrrhus,  he  ufed  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  fent  them  back  with¬ 
out  ranfom.  Thefe  highly  extolled  the  generofity  of 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejeCled  a  peace  and  fent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tarentinc  ambafiadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  purfuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
received,  made  an  abfolute  treaty  with  the  king  3  w  ho 
immediately  fent  before  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with 
3000  men,  to  take  poffeftion  of  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum.  This  eloquent  minifter  foon  found  means  to  de- 
pofe  Agis,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  chofen  to  be  their 
general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a  fincere 
friend  to  the  Romans.  He  like  wife  prevailed  upon  the 
Tarentines  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his  hands  3 
which  he  no  fooner  got  poffeftion  of,  than  he  difpatched 
meffengers  to  Pyrrhus,  foliciting  him  to  haften  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conful  iE- 
milius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  any  thing  w  ith 
fuccefs  againft  the  Tarentines  this  campaign,  refolved 
to  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  that  wras 
foon  to  become  the  feat  of  the  war.  As  he  w  as  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs  through  certain  defiles,  with  the  fea  on  one 
fide  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he  was  there  attacked 
by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirots  from  great  numbers  of 
barks  fraught  with  baliftae  (that  is,  engines  for  throw- 
ing  ft  ones  of  a  vaft  weight),  and  from  the  hills,  on 
which  were  polled  a  great  many  archers  and  {lingers. 
Hereupon  jEmilius  placed  the  Tarentine  prifoners  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  enemy  3  which  the  Tarentines  per¬ 
ceiving,  foon  left  off  molefting  the  Romans,  out  of  com¬ 
panion  to  their  ow'n  countrymen  3  fo  that  the  Romans 
arrived  fafe  in  Apulia,  and  there  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters* 
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The  next  year  Aimilius  was  continued  In  the  com- 
1  rnand  of  his  own  troops,  with  the  title  of  proconful ;  and 
^vas  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentines.  The  prefent  exigence  of 
affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlift  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called  proletarii ,  as  being  thought  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  Rate  any  other  fervice  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  Rocking  the  republic  with  fub- 
jefts.  Hitherto  they  had  never  been  fuffered  to  bear 
arms  j  but  were  now,  to  their  great  fatisfaft ion,  enrolled 
as  well  as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  arrived  at 
Tarentum,  having  narrowly  efcaped  Ihipwreck  j  and 
being  condufted  into  the  city  by  his^  faithful  Cyneas, 
was  received  there  wTith  loud  acclamations. 

The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their 
obliges  the  pleafures,  expefted  that  he  Ihould  take  all  the  fatigues 
Tarentines  0f  the  war  on  himfelf,  and  expofe  only  his  Epirots  to 
to  learn  the<jan^fer-  And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  fome  days  diflembled 
art  of  war.  ^  an(j  fL1ffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge  with¬ 

out  reftraint  in  their  ufual  diverfions.  But  his  (hips, 
which  had  been  difperfed  all  over  the  Ionian  fea,  arri¬ 
ving  one  after  another,  and  with  them  the  troops  which 
he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  began  to  reform  the 
diforders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  The  theatre  was 
the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentines  reforted  daily  in 
great  numbers,  and  where  the  incendiaries  ftirredupthe 
people  to  fedition  with  their  harangues  :  he  therefore 
caufed  it  to  be  fhut  up,  as  he  did  likewife  the  public 
gardens,  porticoes,  and  places  of  exercife,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  ufed  to  entertain  themfelves  with  news,  and 
fpeak  with  great  freedom  of  their  governors,  cenfuring 
their  conduft,  and  fettling  the  government  according  to 
their  different  humours,  which  occafioned  great  divi¬ 
sions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various  faftions.  As  they 
were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indolent  people,  they  fpent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  Feafts,  mafquerades,  plays,  &c. 
Thefe,  therefore,  Pyrrhus  absolutely  prohibited,  as  no 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  affemblies  of  prating  politicians. 
They  were  utter  ft  rangers  to  military  exercifes,  and  the 
art  of  handling  arms  ;  but  Pyrrhus  having  caufed  an  ex- 
aft  regifter  to  be  made  of  all  the  young  men  who  were 
lit  for  war,  picked  out  the  ftrongeft  amongft  them,  and 
incorporated  them  among  his  own  troops,  faying,  that 
he  would  take  it  upon  himfelf  to  give  them  courage. 
He  exercifed  them  daily  for  feveral  hours  *,  and  on  that 
occafion  behaved  with  an  inexorable  feverity,  inflifting 
exemplary  punifhment  on  fuch  as  did  not  attend  or  fail¬ 
ed  in  their  duty.  By  thefe  wife  meafures  he  prevented 
feditions  among  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to 
military  difeipline  ;  and  becaufe  many,  who  had  not  been 
accuftomed  to  fucli  feverity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclamation, 
declared  all  thofe  capitally  guilty  who  ihould  attempt  to 
abandon  their  country,  or  abfent  themfelves  From  the 
common  mufters. 

The  Tarentines,  being  now  fenfible  that  Pyrrhus  was 
determined  to  be  their  mafter,  began  loudly  to  complain 
of  his  conduft  *,  but  he,  being  informed  of  whatever  paf- 
fed  among  them  by  his  fpies,  who  iniinuated  themfelves 
into  all  companies,  privately  difpatched  the  moil  faftious, 
and  fent  thofe  whom  he  fufpefted,  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  to  his  Ton’s  court  In  Epiruc. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman 
conful,  entering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great 
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ravages  there  $  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  of 
their  caftles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus. 

The  king,  though  lie  had  not  yet  received  any  fuccours 
from  the  Samnites,  Meffapians,  and  other  allies  of  the 
Tarentines,  thought  it  highly  dilhonourahle  to  continue 
fhut  up  in  a  city,  while  the  Romans  wore  ravaging  the 
country  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  took  the  field  with 
the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Epirus,  fome 
recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  fmail  number  of  Italians. 

But  before  he  began  hoftilities,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lae¬ 
vinus,  commanding  him  to  difband  his  army  ;  and  on 
his  refufal,  immediately  marched  towards  thofe  parts 
where  Laevinus  was  waiting  for  him.  The  Romans  were 
encamped  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  river  Siris  ;  and 
Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  ©ppofite  bank,  made  it  Ins  firft 
bufinefs  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  camp  in  perfon,  and 
fee  what  appearance  they  made.  With  this  view  he 
croffed  the  river,  attended  by  Megacles,  one  of  his  ofti- 
cers  and  chief  favourites  ;  and  having  obferved  the  con- 
ful’s  intrenchments,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  pofted 
his  advanced  guards,  and  the  good  order  of  his  camp, 
he  was  greatly  furprifed  ;  and  addrefting  Megacles, 

“jThefe  people  (faid  he)  arc  not  fuch  barbarians  as  we 
take  them  to  be  :  let  us  try  them  before  we  condemn 
them.”  On  his  return,  he  changed  his  refolution  of  at¬ 
tacking  them  ;  and,  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  his  intrench- 
ments,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  confederate  troops. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  pofted  ftrong  guards  along  the 
river,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  palling  it,  and  conti¬ 
nually  fent  out  fcouts  to  difeover  the  defigns,  and  watch 
the  motions  of  the  conful.  Some  of  thefe  being  taken 
by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Romans,  the  conful  him¬ 
felf  led  them  through  his  camp,  and  having  (hewed 
them  his  army,  fent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling 
them,  that  lie  had  many  other  troops  to  {how  them  in 
due  time* 

Lmvinus  being  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  His  firft 
battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  heb.ntlewith 
expefted,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the£«n^°- 
banks  of  the  Siris  *,  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  a 
great  way  about,  in  order  to  find  a  paffage  at  fome  place 
not  defended  by  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they  paffed 
the  river  without  being  obferved  \  and  falling  upon  the 
guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  pofted  on  the  banks  over- 
againft  the  confular  army,  gave  the  infantry  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  crofting  the  river  on  bridges  which  Laevinus 
had  prepared  for  that  purpofe. .  But  before  they  got 
over,  Pyrrhus,  haftening  from  his  camp,  which  was  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  river,  hoped  to  cut  the  Roman 
army  in  pieces  while  they  were  difordered  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  pafling  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the  fteep 
banks  ;  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time  to 
form  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  fall  as  they 
came  from  the  camp,  and  performed  fuch  deeds  of  va¬ 
lour,  that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

As  the  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus, 
who  confided  moft  in  his  infantry,  haftened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge  •,  but  took 
two  precautions  before  he  began  the  attack  :  the  firft 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  (how  himfelf  to  the 
whole  army  *  for  his  horfe  having  been  killed  under  him 
in  the  firft  onfet.  a  report  had  been  fpread  that  he  w; * 
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flam  :  the  fecond  was,  to  change  Ins  habit  and  helmet 
with  Megacles;  for  having  been  known  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  horfe  by  the  richnefs  of  his  attire  and  ar¬ 
mour,  many  of  the  Romans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par¬ 
ticular,  fo  that  he  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  taken 
and  faved,  after  his’ horfe  had  been  killed  under  him. 
Thus  difguifed,  he  led  bis  phalanx  againft  the  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury.  Loe- 
vinus  fuflained  the  fliock  with  great*  refolution,  fo  that 
the  victory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  difputed.  1  he 
Romans  gave  feveral  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans  ;  but  both  parties  rallied  again, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com¬ 
manders.  Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmet  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  fupported  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  affumed.  But  his  difguife  at  lad  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  by  name  Dexter , 
taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went  ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  difeharging 
a  blow  at  him,  ftruck  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  dripped 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  conful,  who,  by  (bowing  to  the  Epirots  the 
fpoils  of  their  king,  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.  But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  fird  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines,  undeceived  his  men,  and  infpired  them  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  feemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
Tides,  when  Laevinus  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  *, 
which  Pyrrhus  obferving,  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  fight  of  thofe  dreadful  animals 
Chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  feen  any.  However,  they  dill  advanced,  till  their 
horfes,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  and 
frightened  at  the  drange  noife  they  made,  either  threw 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  fpecd  in  fpite  of 
their  utmod  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
difeharging  diowers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  .wounded 
feveral  of  the  Romans  in  that  confufion,  while  others 
were  trod  to  death  by  the  elephants.  Notwithdanding 
the  diforder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  dill  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  riielfalian 
horfe.  The  onfet  was  fo  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retire  in  diforder.  1  he  king  of  Epirus 
redrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  differ 
them  to  purflie  the  enemy  :  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  foldier  named  MitiuciuSy 
having  caufed  a  great  diforder  in  his  army,  this 'acci¬ 
dent  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repafs  the  river,  and  take  refuge  in  Apu¬ 
lia.  The  Epirot  remained  mader  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Romans  fly  before  him  :  but  the 
vi&ory  cod  him  dear,  a  great  number  of  his  bed  offi- 
eers  and  foldiers  having  been  flam  in  the  battle  ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  fay  after  the  a&ion,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  fucli 
another  vi&ory,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi- 

xus  alone.  %  ,  , 

His  fird  care  after  the  a&ion  was  to  bury  tne  dead, 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered  *,  and  herein  he 
made  no  dibin&ion  between  the  Romans  and  his  own, 
Epirots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob¬ 
eyed,  that  none  of  them  had  received  didionourable 
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wounds ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  pods  afligned  Rome, 
them,  dill  held  their  fwoids  in  their  hands,  and  (how- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce- 
nefs  in  their  faces  *,  and  on  this  oceafion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  thofe  famous  words :  “  O  that  Pyrrhus  had  the 
Romans  for  his  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for  their 
leader!  together,  we  fhould  lubdue  the  whole  world.” 

The  king  of  Epirus  undei  dood  the  art  of  war  too  Pyrrhus  re- 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vie- duces  ieve- 
tory.  He  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  with  theral  towns* 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
incurfions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma¬ 
ny  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  greateft  part  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  fubfifling 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Mefiapians, 
whom  he  had  fo  long  expe&ed.  After  having  re¬ 
proached  them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
(hare  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gained  their  affe&ions,  he  march¬ 
ed  without  lofs  of  time  to  lay  fiege  to  Capua :  but  Lte- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  feme  troops  into  the  city  \  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  defign,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
march  flraight  to  Naples.  Laevinus  followed  him,  ha- 
railing  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by- 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  that 
important  city.  The  king  then,  all  on  a  fudden,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  way,  furprifed 
Fregellte,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  fat  down  before  Prrenefle.  There,  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Rome  ;  and 
is  (aid  to  have  advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  that  he  drove 
a  cloud  of  dull  into  the  city.  But  he  was  foon  forced 
to  retire  by  the  other  conful  T.  Coruncanius,  who*, 
having  reduced  Hetruria,  was  juft  then  returned  with 
his  vi&orious  army  to  R©me.  The  king  of  Epirus, 
therefore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetrurians 
into  his  interell,  and  feeing  two  confular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Prcenefle,  and 
hallened  back  into  Campania  ;  where,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  he  found  Laevinus  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  which  he  had  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siris.  The  conful  went  to  meet  him,  with  a  defign 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle ;  which  Pyrrhus  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
flrike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideous 
noife.  But  the  noife  was  returned  with  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  burnt  by  the  Romans,  that  Pyrrhus,  thinking  fo  much 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquifhed  too  fure  a  progno- 
bic  of  vi&ory,  altered  his  mind  ;  and,  pretending  that 
the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  larentum, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  I(j0 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  larentum,  he pje  inclines 
had  time  to  rt  fit  &  on  the  valour  and  condu&  of  the  to  peace. 
Romans  ;  wEich  made  him  conclude,  that  the  wrar  in 
which  he  was  engaged  mull  end  in  his  rum  and  dif- 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 

He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
fenate  had  determined  to  fend  an  honourable  embafly 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propofe 

terms 
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Rome,  terms  of  peace.  The  ambaffadors  were  three  men  of 
difUnguilhed  merit ;  to  wit,  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  fignal  viflory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  /Emilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  confulate  two  years  before. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  furrender  of  the  prifon- 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  fueh  a  ran- 
fom  as  (hould  be  agreed  on;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  1800  prifoners,  moft  of  them  Ro¬ 
man  knights  and  men  of  diftinflion  in  the  republic. 
They  had  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  their  horfes, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king’s  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  difmount ; 
by  which  unforefeen  accident  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  fenate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  thofe  brave  men,  had  determined,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  cuftom,  to  redeem  them.  Pyrrhus  was 
oreatly  furprifed  and  difappointed  when  he  found  that 
they  had  no  other  propofals  to  make  ;  but,  concealing 
his  thoughts,  he  only  anfwered,  that  he  would  confider 
of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  refolution.  Accordingly, 
he  a  ffe  mb  led  his  council :  but  his  chief  favourites  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  Milo,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  eoming  to  no  compo- 
fition  with  the  Romans ;  but  Cyneas,  who  knew  his  ma¬ 
iler’s  inclination,  propofed  not  only  fending  back  the 
prifoners  without  ranfotn,  but  difpatching  an  embaffy  to 
Home  to  treat  with  the  fenate  of  a  lading  peace.  His 
advice  was  approved*  and  he  himfelf  appointed  to  go  on 
that  embaffy .  After  tliefe  refolutions,  the  king  ac¬ 
quainted  the  ambaffadors,  that  he  intended  to  releafe 
t  he  prifoners  without  ranfom,  fince  he  had  already  rich¬ 
es  enough,  and  defired  nothing  of  the  republic  but  her 
friendship.  Afterwards  he  had  feveral  conferences  with 
Fabricius,  whofc  virtue  he  had  tried  with  mighty  offers 
of  riches  and  grandeur  ;  but  finding  him  proof  againfl: 
ail  temptations,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  an  elephant  to  be  placed  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  in  the  hall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambaffa- 
dor.  As  Fabricius  had  never  feen  one  of  thofe  beads, 
the  king,  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  hall  with  him, 
brought  him  within  the  elephant’s  reach,  and  then  eaufed 
the  curtain  to  be  drawn  all  on  a  fudden,  and  that  mon- 
ftrous  animal  to  make  his  ufual  noife,  and  even  lay  his 
trunk  on  Fabricius’s  head.  But  the  intrepid  Roman, 
without  betraying  the  leaft  fear  or  concern,  “  Does  the 
great  king  (Paid  he,  with  furprifing  calmnefs),  who 
could  not  flagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten 
me  with  the  braying  of  a  beaft  ?”  Pyrrhus,  aftoniihcd 
at  his  immovable  conflancy,  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was,  that  the  conversion 
turning  upon  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  Fabricius  made 
that  celebrated  exclamation,  “  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both 
for  Rome’s  fake  and  his  own,  had  placed  his  happinefs 
in  the  boafted  indolence  of  Epicurus.” 

Every  thing  Pyrrhus  heard  or  faw  of  the  Romans  in- 
ereafed  his  earneftnefs  for  peace.  He  fent  for  the  three 
ambaffadors,  releafed  200  of  the  prifoners  without  ran¬ 
fom,  and  fuffered  the  reft,  on  their  parole,  to  return  to 
Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  or  feafts  of  Saturn, 
in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  obliging  behavi¬ 
our  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Roman  ambaffadors,  he 
fent  Cyneas  to  Rome,  alraoft  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
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left  Tarentum.  The  inftruflions  he  gave  this  faithful 
minifter,  were,  to  bring  the  Romans  to  grant  tht  fe  three  u 
articles  :  I.  That  the  Tarentines  (hould  be  included  in 
the  treaty  made  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  "That  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy  (hould  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  their 
laws  and  liberties.  3.  That  the  republic  ihould  reftore 
to  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  pla¬ 
ces  flie  had  taken  from  them.  Upon  tliefe  conditions, 

Pyrrhus  declared  himfelf  ready  to  forbear  all  further  lio- 
flili ties,  and  conclude  a  lading  peace.  With  thele  in- 
ftructions  Cyneas  fet  out  for  Rome ;  where,  partly  by 
his  eloquence,  partly  by  rich  prefents  to  the  fenators 
and  their  wives,  he  foon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  he  made  a  ha¬ 
rangue  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  the  great  Demofthenes; 
after  which,  he  read  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  propofed, 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavouring  to 
fliow  the  reafonablenefs  and  moderation  of  his  mafter’s 
demands,  afked  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  come  to  Rome  to 
conclude  and  fign  the  treaty.  The  fenators  were  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  to  agree  to  Pyrrhus’s  terms  ;  but  never- 
thelefs,  as  feveral  fenators  were  abfent,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  affair  was  poftponed  to  the  next  day  ;  when 
Appius  Claudius,  the  greateft  orator  and  moft  learned 
civilian  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  carried  to  the  fenate,  where  he  had  not  appeared pt0- 
for  many  years;  and  there,  partly  by  his  eloquence,  mans  refufe 
partly  by  his  authority,  fo  prepoffeffed  the  minds  of  the  to  treat, 
fenators  againfl:  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  conditions 
he  offered,  that,  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  the  con- 
feript  fathers  unanimoufly  paffed  a  decree,  the  fubftance 
of  which  was,  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (hould  be 
continued  ;  that  his  ambaffador  (hould  be  fent  back  that 
very  day ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  (hould  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  fliould  ac¬ 
quaint  his  ambaffador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  mafter  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  furprifed  at  the  anfwer  given  him,  left  Rome 
the  fame  day,  and  returned  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  refolution  of  the  fenate.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  would  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
upon  honourable  terms ;  but,  as  the  conditions  they  of¬ 
fered  were  not  by  any  means  confident  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  arms,  he  began,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  make 
all  due  preparations  for  the  next  campagin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Romans  having  raifed  to  the  confulate 
P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  difpatclied 
them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyrrhus  en¬ 
camped  near  a  little  town  called  Jlfculum,  There  the 
confuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  them  (elves  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  having  between  them  and  the 
enemy  a  large  deep  ftream  which  divided  the  plain. 

Both  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  opnofite 
banks,  before  either  ventured  to  nafs  over  to  attack  the 
other.  The  Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  crofs  the 
ftream,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 

Pyrrhus  placed  his  menlikewife  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
fame  plain  ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  him  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  no  commander  ever  underftood  better  the  art  I$2 
of  drawing  up  an  army  and  direfling  its  motions.  In  Another 
the  right  wing  he  placed  Ids  Epirots  and  the  Samnites; battle, 
in  his  left  the  Lueanians,  Bruttians,  and  Salentines ; 
and  his  phalanx  in  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  confided  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  en- 
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Horae,  gage  the  enemy’s  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  were  polled 
^  '  *  1  the  light-armed  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horfe.  The 

con ful«,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  again  It  the  fury 
of  the  elephants,  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
long  points  of  iron  in  the  fliape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  foldiers  carrying  firebrands,  which  they  were  di- 
re£led  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  fet  their  wooden  towers  on  fire. 
Thefe  chariots  were  polled  over-againft  the  king’s 
elephants,  and  ordered  not  to  ftir  till  they  entered  up¬ 
on  action.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals  add¬ 
ed  another,  which  was,  to  diredt  a  body  of  Apulians  to 
attack  Pyrrhus’s  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  leaft  to  draw  off  part  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length  the  attack  be¬ 
gan,  both  parties  being  pretty  equal  in  number  ;  for 
each  of  them  confifted  of  about  40,000  men.  The  pha¬ 
lanx  fuftained,  for  a  long  time,  the  furious  onfet  of  the 
legions  with  incredible  bravery  :  but  at  length  being 
forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  commanded  his  elephants 
to  advance,  but  not  on  the  fide  where  the  Romans  had 
polled  their  chariots  ;  they  marched  round,  and,  falling 
upon  the  Roman  horfe,  foon  put  them  into  confufion. 
Then  the  phalanx,  returning  with  frelh  courage  to  the 
charge,  made  the  Roman  legions  in  their  turn  give 
ground.  On  this  occafion  Deeius  was  killed,  fo  that 
one  conful  only  was  left  to  command  the  two  Roman 
armies.  But  while  all  things  feemed  to  favour  Pyrrhus, 
the  body  of  Apulians  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
falling  unexpedledly  on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obli¬ 
ged  the  king  to  difpatch  a  Itrong  detachment  to  defend 
his  intrenchments.  Upon  the  departure  of  thefe  troops, 
fome  of  the  Epirots,  imagining  that  the  camp  was  ta¬ 
ken,  began  to  lofe  courage,  and  retire  ;  thofe  who  were 
next  to  them  followed  their  example,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  the  whole  army  gave  way.  Pyrrhus  having  at¬ 
tempted  feveral  times  in  vain  to  rally  his  forces,  return- 
163  ed  to  the  charge  with  a  fmall  number  of  his  friends  and 
Pyrrhus  the  raoft  courageous  of  his  officers.  With  thefe  he  fu- 
anefdan  ’  fta*med  the  fury  of  the  vi£torious  legions,  and  covered 
geroufly  the  retreat  of  his  own  men.  But  being,  after  a  moll 
wounded,  gallant  behaviour,  dangeroully  wounded,  he  retired  at 
laft  with  his  fmall  band  in  good  order,  leaving  the  Ro¬ 
mans  mailers  of  the  field.  As  the  fun  was  near  fetting, 
the  Romans,  being  extremely  fatigued,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  wounded,  the  conful  Sulpicius,  not 
thinking  it  advifable  to  purfue  the  enemy,  founded  a  re¬ 
treat,  repalled  the  llream,  and  brought  his  troops  back 
to  the  camp.  Sulpicius  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  next  day,  with  a  delign  to  bring  the  Epirots  to  a 
fecond  engagement  ;  but  finding  they  had  withdrawn 
in  the  night  to  Tarentum,  he  likewife  retired,  and  put 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia. 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  their  quarters  during 
winter  ;  but  early  in  the  fpring  took  the  field  anew. — 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  two  men  of 
great  fame,  whom  they  had  raifed  to  the  confulate  the 
fecond  time  :  thefe  were  the  celebrated  C.  Fabricius  and 
Q.  ALmilius  Pappus  ;  who  no  fooner  arrived  in  Apulia, 
than  thev  led  their  troops  into  the  territory  of  Taren¬ 
tum.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Epirus,  -met  them  near  the  frontiers, 
and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Roman  army. 
While  the  confuls  were  waiting  here  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  give  battle,  a  meffenger  from  Nicias,  the 
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king’s  phylician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabricius ;  where-  Home, 
in  the  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  mailer  by  poifon,  '~v— — j 
provided  the  conful  would  promife  him  a  reward  propor- 
tionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fervice.  The  virtuous  phyfician  # 
Roman,  being  filled  with  horror  at  the  bare  propofal  of  offers  to 
fuch  a  crime,  immediately  communicated  the  affair  toP°ifon  him, 
his  colleague  ;  who  readily  joined  with  him  in  writing but  ls 
a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warned  him,  without  the  J 
difeovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  mans.- 
be  upon  his  guard  againft  the  treacherous  deligns  of 
thofe  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a  deep  fenfe  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  releafed  immediately,  with¬ 
out  ranfom,  all  the  prifoners  he  had  taken.  But  the 
Romans,  difdaining  to  accept  either  a  favour  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  recompenfe  for  not  committing  the  blackeft 
treachery,  declared,  that  they  would  not  receive  their 
prifoners  but  by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  accordingly  fent 
to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  number  of  Samnite  and  Tarentine 
prifoners. 

As  the  king  of  Epirus  grew  every  day  more  weary 
of  a  war  which  he  feared  would  end  in  his  difgrace,  he 
fent  Cyneas  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  con- 
feript  fathers  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  upon 
fuch  terms  as  were  confillent  with  his  honour.  But 
the  ambaffador  found  the  fenators  fleady  in  their  for¬ 
mer  refolution,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  his  mailer  till  he  had  left  Italy,  and  withdrawn 
from  thence  all  his  forces.  This  gave  the  king  great 
uneafinefs  ;  for  he  had  already  loll  moll  of  his  veteran 
troops  and  bell  officers,  and  was  fenfible  that  he  ffiould  - 
lofe  the  rell  if  he  ventured  another  engagement.  While  p>rrhus 
he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind, goes  into 
ambaffadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  Syracufans,  Sicily. 
Agrigentines,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  affillance 
of  his  arms  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  which  threatened  their  refpeftive 
Hates  with  utter  dellru£lion.  Pyrrhus,  who  wanted  on¬ 
ly  fome  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy,  laid  hold  of 
this  ;  and  appointing  Milo  governor  of  Tarentum,  with 
a  llrong  garrifon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe  during 
his  abfence,  he  fet  fail  for  Sicily  with  30,000  foot  and 
2500  horfe,  on  board  a  fieet  of  200  Chips.  Here  he 
was  at  firll  attended  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  the  Sicili¬ 
ans,  difgulled  at  the  refolution  he  had  taken  of  palling 
over  into  Africa,  and  much  more  at  the  enormous  cx- 
a61ions  and  extortions  of  his  minillers  and  courtiers,  had 
fubmitted  partly  to  the  Carthaginians  and  partly  to  the 
Mamertines.  When  Carthage  heard  of  this  change, 
new  troops  were  raifed  all  aver  Africa,  and  a  numerous 
army  fent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities  which  Pyrrhus 
had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians  daily  deferted  from  him  in 
crowds,  he  was  no  way  in  a  condition,  with  his  Epirots 
alone,  to  withlland  fo  powerful  an  enemy  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  deputies  came  to  him  from  the  Tarentines, 

Samnites,  Bruttians,  and  Lucanians,  reprefenting  to 
him  the  Ioffes  they  had  fulf'ained  lince  his  departure,  and 
remonll rating,  that,  without  his  affillance,  they  mull 
fall  a  facrifice  to  the  Romans,  lie  laid  hold  of  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  abandon  the  illand,  and  return  to  Italy.  l66 
His  fleet  was  attacked  by  that  of  Carthage  ;  and  Iris  He  return* 
army^after  their  landing,  by  the  Mamertines.  But  Pyr-into  Italy- 
rhus  having,  by  his  heroic  bravery,  efcaped  all  danger, 
marched  along  the  fea-ffiore,  in  order  to  reach  Taren¬ 
tum  that  way.  As  he  paffed  through  the  country  of 
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Uome.  the  Locrians,  who  had  not  long  before  maiYacred  the  bfcr  of  the  (lain  on  his  fide  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  , , 
— ^y— ^  troops  he  had  left  there,  he  not  only  exercifed  all  forts  but  others  reduce  it  to  20,000.  All  writers  agree,  that 
of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants,  but  plundered  the  temple  Curius  took  1 200  prifoners  and  eight  elephants.  This 
of  Proferpine  to  fupply  the  wants  of  his  army.  The  im-  vi&ory,  which  was  the  moft  decifive  Rome  had  ever 
menfe  riches  which  he  found  there,  were,  by  his  order,  gained,  brought  all  Italy  under  fubjeftion,  and  paved 
fent  to  Tarentum  by  fea ;  but  the  (hips  that  carried  the  way  for  thofe  vaft  conquefts  which  afterwards  made 

them  beina  dallied  againft  the  rocks  by  a  temped,  and  the  Romans  matters  of  the  whole  known  world.  16S 

the  mariners  all  loft,  this  proud  prince  was  convinced,  Pyrrhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great  He  aban. 
fays  Livy,  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to  la- 
and  eaufed  all  the  treafure,  which  the  fea  had  thrown  rentum,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  h or fe,  leaving 
upon  the  fhore,  to  be  carefully  gathered  up,  and  re-  the  Romans  in  full  poffeflion  of  his  camp  5  which  they 

placed  in  the  temple  :  nay,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  fo  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  after  a  model 

an^ry  goddefs,  he  put  all  thofe  to  death  who  had  ad-  to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epirus  refol- 

vifed  him  to  plunder  her  temple.  However,  fuperfti-  ved  to  leave  Italy  as  foon  as  poflible ;  but  concealed  Ins 

lion  made  the  ancients  aferibe  to  this  aeft  of  impiety  all  defign,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  drooping  (pints 
the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  befel  that  unhappy  of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  fpeedy  fuccours 
•nce#  from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  difpatched  ambaffadors 

Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum  ;  but  of  the  into  Altolia,  Illyricum,  and  Macedon,  demanding  fup- 
army  he  had  carried  into  Sicily,  he  brought  back  into  plies  of  men  and  money.  But  the  anfwcrs  from  thofe 
Italy  only  2000  horfe,  and  not  quite  20,000  foot.  He  courts  not  proving  favourable,  he  forged  fuch  as  might 
therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  beft  troops  he  could  pleafe  thofe  whom  he  was  willing  to  deceive  ;  and  by 
raife  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  this  means  fupported  the  courage  of  his  friends,  and 
Bruttians  ;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  confuls,  Cu-  kept  his  enemy  in  play.  When  he  could  conceal  his 
rius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had  divided  departure  no  longer,  he  pretended  to  be  on  a  fudden  in 
their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania  and  the  other  a  great  pafiion  at  the  dilatorinefs  of  his  friends  in  fend- 
Samnium,  he  likewife  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ing  him  fuccours  ;.and  acquainted  the  Tarentines,  that 
marching  with  the  choice  of  his  Epirots  againft  Den-  he  mutt  go  and  bring  them  over  himfelf.  However,  he 
tatus,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  him  in  his  camp  near  Bene-  left  behind  him  a  ft  rang  garrifon  in  the  citadel  of  T  a- 
ventum.  But  the  conful  having  notice  of  his  approach,  rentum,  under  the  command  of  the  fame  Milo  who  had 

went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  ftrong  detachment  kept  it  for  him  during  his  ttay  in  Sicily.  In  order  to 

of  legionaries  to  meet  him  ;  repulfed  his  vanguard,  put  keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,  he  is. faid  to  have  made 
many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and  took  fome  of  him  a  very  ftrange  prefen t,  viz.  a  chair  covered  with  the. 
their  elephants.  Curius  encouraged  with  this  fucccfs,  fkin  of  Nicias,  the  treacherous  phyfician,  who  had  oi- 

marched  his  army  into  the  Taurafian  fields,  and  drew  it  fered  Yabricius  to  poifon  his  matter.  After  all  thefe 

up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for  his  troops,  but  difguifes  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus  at  laft  fet  fail  for 
too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the  phalangites  be-  Epirus,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Acroceraunium  with  8000 

ing  fo  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle  their  arms  foot  and  500  horfe  ;  after  having  (pent  to  no  purpofe 

Is utterly  without  difficulty.  But  the  king’s  cagernefs  to  try  his  fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  . 

defeated  by  ftrength  and  (kill  with  fo  renowned  a  commander,  made  Though,  from  the  manner  in  which  1  yrrhus  took 

Curius  Den-  |-jjm  engao-e  at  that  great  difadvantagp.  Upon  the  firft  his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reafon  to  expect 

l  situs.  fignal  the  a£lion  began  ;  and  one  of  the  king’s  wings  any  further  afllftance  from  him,  yet  they  continued  to 

giving  way,  the  vi&ory  feemed  to  incline  to  the  Ro-  amufe  themfelves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
mans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  perfon  arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  ftege  of  Argos,  lias 

repulfed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  quite  to  their  been  related  under  the.  article  Epirus.  i  his  threw  who  are 

intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in  great  part  owing  the  Samnites  into  defpair  :  fo  that  they  put  all  to  the 
to  the  elephants  ;  which  Curius  perceiving,  commanded  iflTuc  of  a  general  battle  ;  in  which  they  were. defeated  Romans^e 
a  corps  de  referve,  which  he  had  polled  near  the  camp,  with  fuch  dreadful  (laughter,  that  the. nation  is  laid  tocome  maf- 

to  advance  and  fall  upon  the  elephants.  Thefe  carrying  have  been  almoft  exterminated.  Ibis  overtiuow  was  ters  of  all 
burnina-  torches  in  one  hand,  and  their  fwords  in  the  foon  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut- Laly, 
other,  threw  the  former  at  the  elephants,  and  with  the  tians,  Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Pieentes,  and  Saicntin.es} 
latter  defended  themfelves  againft  their  guides;  by  which  fo  that  Rome  now  became  miftrefs  of  all  the  nations 
means  they  were  both  forced  to  give  way.  The  ele-  from  t  he  remoteil  parts  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  fea, 
phants  being  put  to  flight  broke  into  the  phalanx,  clofe  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  to.  the  Adriatic.  All  thefe 
as  it  was,  and  there  eaufed  a  general  diforder  ;  which  nations,  however,  did  not .  enjoy  the  fame  privileges, 
was  increafed  by  a  remarkable  accident  :  for  it  is  faid,  Some  were  entirely  fubjeff  to  the  republic,  and  had  no 
that  a  young  elephant  being  wounded,  and  thereupon  laws  but  what  they  received  from,  thence  ;  others  re¬ 
making  a  dreadful  noife,  the  mother  quitting  her  rank,  tained  their  old  laws  and  cufloms,  but  in  fubje£hon.  to 
and  haftening  to  the  aftilfance  of  her  young  one,  put  the  republic  :  fomc  were  tributary  ;  and  others  allies, 
thofe  who  ftill  kept  their  ranks  into  the  utmoft  confu-  who  were  obliged  to  furnifh  troops  at  their  own  ex- 
fion.  But,  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ro-  pence  when  the  Romans  required...  Some  had  the  pri- 
mans  obtained  at  laft  a  complete  vi&ory.  Orofius  and  vilege  of  Roman  citizenfliip,  their  foldiers  being  incor- 
Eutropius  tell  us  that  Pyrrhus’s  army  confifted  of  80,000  porated  in  the  legions;  while  others  had.a  right  or  nu- 
foot  and  6000  horfe,  including  his  Epirots  and  allies;  frago.  in  Uie-eleftions  made  by  the  centuries.  1  hefe  dif- 
whereas  the  confular  army  was  fcarccly  20,000  ftrong.  ferent  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 
Thofe  who  exaggerate  the  king’s  lofcfay.  that  the  num-  fouuded.on  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquered 
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nations  when  they  furrendered,  and  were  afterwards  in- 
creafed  according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  fervices  they 
did  the  republic. 

The  Romans  now  became  refpe&ed  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel¬ 
phia  king  of  Egypt,  and  from  Apollonia  a  city  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Senfible  of  their  own  importance,  they  now 
granted  proteflion  to  whatever  nation  requeued  it  of 
them  ;  but  this  not  with  a  view  of  ferving  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fubje6ling 
both.  In  this  manner  they  aflilled  the  Mamertines 
ngainft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  which  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  deftruflion  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Carthage.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars  wras  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  employed  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians,  who 
had  revolted.  Thefe  were  Gaulilh  nations,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  now 
gave  one  of  their  confuls  a  notable  defeat.  However, 
he  foon  after  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  great  (laughter  *,  though  it  was  not  till 
fome  time  after,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  that 
they  were  totally  fubdued.  During  this  interval  alfo, 
the  Romans  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Sardinia,  Corfica, 
and  Malta;  and  in  the  year  219  B.  C.  the  two  former 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Papirius,  who 
had  fubdued  Corfica,  demanded  a  triumph  ;  but  not  ha¬ 
ving  intereft  enough  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a  method  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  He  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  marched  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  with  all 
the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  vigors  at  Rome. 
He  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony,  but  that 
of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  inltead  of  a  crown  of 
laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  defeated  the 
Coriicans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove  of  myr¬ 
tles.  The  example  of  Papirius  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  fenate  refufed 
triumphs. 

The  next  year,  when  M.  j^Emilius  Barbula  and  M. 
Junius  Pera  were  confuls,  a  new  war  fprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy.  Illyricum ,  properly  fo  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuta,  the  widow 
of  King  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  fon  Pinseus,  who 
was  under  age.  The  fuccefs  of  her  late  hufband  againft 
the  AEtolians  had  fiufhed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
inftead  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace,  fhe 
commanded  her  fubje&s  to  cruife  along  the  coaft,  feize 
all  the  (hips  they  met,  take  what  places  they  could,  and 
fpare  no  nation.  Her  pirates  had,  purfuant  to  her  or¬ 
ders,  taken  and  plundered  many  fhips  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants;  and  her  troops  were  then  befieging 
the  ifland  of  Iffa  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Upon  the  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  Italian 
merchants,  and  to  proteCt  the  people  of  Iffa,  the  fenate 
fent  two  ambalfadors  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  Coruncanus,  to  demand  of  her  that  fhe  would 
.xeftrain  her  fubjeCts  from  infefting  the  fea  with  pirates. 
She  anfwered  them  haughtily,  that  fhe  could  only  pro- 
mife  that  her  fubjeCts  fliould  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Romans  in  her  name,  and  by  public  authority  : 
**  but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  not  cuftomary  with  us 


(faid  file)  to  lay  refiraints  on  our  fubjeCts,  nor  will  we  Rome, 
forbid  them  to  reap  thofe  advantages  from  the  fea  which 
it  offers  them.”  “  Your  cuftoms  then  (replied  the  young- 
eft  of  the  ambaffadors)  are  very  different  from  ours. 

At  Rome  we  make  public  examples  of  thofe  fubjeCts 
who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
your  bad  government.”  Thefe  unfeafonable  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,  who  was  naturally  a  proud  and  im¬ 
perious  woman,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nations,  flic  caufed  the  ambaffadors  to  be 
murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  fo  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  the  fenate  having  fii  ft  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambaffadors,  by  creeling,  as  was  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  Values  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raifed,  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome, 
affuring  the  fenate  that  fhe  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambafladors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  thofe  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  af- 
faffmation.  The  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten¬ 
ed  with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  fatisfa&ion  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  of  the  Aehce- 
ans,  and  taken  the  ifland  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  thi3 
fuccefs  made  Teuta  believe  herfelf  invincible,  and  for¬ 
get  the  promile  fhe  had  made  to  the  Romans;  nay,  fhe 
fent  her  fleet  to  feize  on  the  ifland  of  Iffa,  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  under  their  protection. 

Hereupon  the  confuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Pofthu- 
mius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  embarked 
for  Illyricum  ;  Fulvius  having  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  confifted  of  ICO  galleys;  and  Pofthumius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  befides  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe.  Fulvius  appeared  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  both  of  the  ifland  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nor 
was  this  all  ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyrian  garrifon, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol¬ 
lonia  was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  fide  of 
Macedon,  the  confuls,  who  had  hitherto  aCled  jointly, 
no  fooner  faw  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  it  than  they 
feparated,  the  fleet  cruifing  along  the  coaft.  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  queen’s  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Andyoeans,  Parthini,  and  Atir.tanes,  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitted  to  Pofthumius,  being  induced  by 
the  perfuafions  of  Demetrius  to  (hake  off  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  The  eonful  being  now  in  poffeflion  of  moft  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coaft,  where,  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  ftrongholds, 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon  ;  fo  that  it  made  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence,  the  Romans  having  loft  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  feveral  legionary  tribunes,  and  one 
queeftor.  However,  this  lofs  was  repaired  by  the  taking 
of  40  Illyrian  veffels,  which  were  returning  home  laden 
with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Iffa,  which,  by  Teuta’s  order,  was  ftill  clofely  be- 
fieged,  notwithftanding  the  Ioffes  (he  had  fuftained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
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Home.  Illyrians  difperfed  ;  but  the  Pharians,  who  ferved  among 
— v - '  them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme¬ 

trius,  and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the.  Idani  rea¬ 
dily  fubmitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q.  Fab i us  Maxi¬ 
mus  being  raifed  to  the  confulate  a  feeond  time,  Pofl> 
humius  was  recalled  from  lllyricum,  and  refufed  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  liege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proconful.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun¬ 
ded  great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  confuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  ftrongholds  called  Rhixon,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  fpring  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome.  The  fe- 
nate  refufed  to  treat  with  her  j  but  granted  the  young 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions:  i.  That 
he  Ihould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic.  2.  That 
he  Ihould  furrender  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  3.  That  he  Ihould  never  fuffer  above  three  of 
his  (hips  of  war  at  a  time  to  fail  beyond  Lyfius,  a  town 
on  the  coniines  of  Macedon  and  lllyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  i (lands  of  Corcyra,  Iffa,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  ihame,  or  compelled  by  a  fe- 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
Demetrius  fucceeded  her. 

Ihe  Gauls  Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarm- 
}f  Infubria  ed  by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  pr ogre fs 
find  Ligu-  which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.  At  this  time 
riafubdu-  alfn  tjie  fears  0f  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy 
faid  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  ihould  one  day  be  in  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  fenate  found  means 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  tellingthe  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  fuperftition  had  raifed 
being  thus  furmounted,  the  Romans  made  vaft  prepara¬ 
tions  again  ft  the  Gauls,  whom  they  feem  to  have  dread¬ 
ed  above  all  other  nations.  Some  fay  that  the  number 
of  forces  raifed  by  the  Romans  on  this  occafion  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  fewer  than  800,000  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  248,000  foot  and  26,000  horfe  were  Ro¬ 
mans  or  Campanians  ;  neverthelefs,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
50,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe,  forced  a  paffage  through 
Hetruria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome.  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  fir  ft  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies  *,  but  being  foon  after  met  by  two  others, 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  I  he  Romans  then  entered 
their  country  *,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged*,  but  a  plague 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
home.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
thofe  Gauls  who  inhabited  Infubria  and  Liguria  were 
totally  fubdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  Thele  conquefts  were  followed  by  that  of 
Iftria ;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance,  in  lllyricum  } 
and  Pharos,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

The  feeond  Punic  war  for  fome  time  retarded  the  con¬ 
quefts  of  the  Romans,  and  even  threatened  their  ftate 
with  entire  deftru6lion  \  but  Hannibal  being  at  laft  re¬ 
called  from  Italy,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama,  they 
made  peace  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as  gave  them 
an  entire  fuperiority  over  that  republic,  which  they  not 
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long  after  entirely  fubverted,  as  has  been  related  in  the  Rome, 
hiftory  of  Carthage.  .  1?3 

The  fuccefsful  iffue  of  the  feeond  Punic  war  had  The  Ro- 
grcatly  increafed  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. man  empire 
They  were  now  mailers  of  all  Sicily,  the  Mediterra-  arrives  at 
ncan  i Hands,  and  great  part  of  Spain  j  and,  through  exv 

the  diffenfions  of  the  Afiatic  Rates  with  the  king  of 
Macedon,  a  pretence  was  now  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  thele  parts.  The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  their  incurlions,  but  now  ceafed  to 
be  formidable  }  while  the  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
mifeonduft,  were  firft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvan- 
tageous  peace,  and  at  laft  totally  fubdued  (fee  Mace¬ 
don).  The  reduction  of  Macedon  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
other  wife  :  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han¬ 
nibal  fled  for  prote&ion,  by  an  unfuccefsful  war  fir  11 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Afia  (fee  Syria).  T  Le 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  1110ft  obftinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter¬ 
minated  than  reduced  \  and  even  this  required  the  ut- 
moft  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  Aimilianus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Carthage,  to  execute.  See  Spain  and  Nu- 
M  anti  a. 

Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  height  of  power  fu- 
perior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  wTorld  ;  but  now  a  fe- 
dition  broke  out,  which  we  may  fay  was  never  termi¬ 
nated  but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  This  had  174 
its  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  defeen- Sedition  of. ' 
ded  from  a  family  which,  though  plebeian,  %vas  as  illu-  theGracch:. 
ftrious  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  His  father  had 
been  twice  raifed  to  the  confulate,  was  a  great  general, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  But  he 
was  ftill  more  renowned  for  his  domeftic  virtues  and  pro¬ 
bity,  than  for  his  birth  or  valour.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  firft  Africanus,  faid  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  fex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age  *,  and  had  by 
her  feveral  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity  of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Sempronia ,  who  was  married  to  the 
feeond  Africanus.  Tiberius,  the  eldtft,  was  deemed 
the  moll  accompli ft;ed  youth  in  Rome,  with  refpedl  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  His  extraordina¬ 
ry  talents  were  heightened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  all  thofe  winning  graces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.  He  made  his  firft  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and  diftinguiffied  himfclf  on 
all  oceafions  by  his  courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
conduit.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  Rudy  of  eloquence  *,  and  at  30  years  old 
was  accounted  the  beft  orator  of  his  age.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  A ppius  Claudius,  who  had  been  for- 
mcrlv  eonful  and  cenfor,  and  was  then  prince  of  the  fe¬ 
nate.  He  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  fentiments 
both  of  his  own  andjiis  wife’s  family,  and  fu'pported 
the  intereits  of  the  patricians  ;  but  without  openly  at¬ 
tacking  the  popular  faltion.  He  was  the  chief  author 
and  negociator  of  that  lhameful  neceffary  peace  with 
the  N  miantines  *,  which  the  fenate,  with  the  utmoft  in¬ 
juft  ice,  difanulled,  and  condemned  the  eonful,  the  quae- 
ftor.  and  all  the  officers  who  had  figned  it,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Numantines  (fee  Numantia).  The 
people,  indeed,  out  of  efteem  for  Gracchus,  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  bo  facrificed  :  but,  how  ever,  he  had  juft 
reafon  to  complain,  belli  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
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A  new  law 


Rome.  for  palling  fo  fcandalous  a  decree  againft  his  general 
and  himfelf,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
fo  many  citizens  had  been  faved.  But  as  the  fenate 
had  chiefly  promoted  fuch  bafe  and  iniquitous  proceed¬ 
ings,  lie  refolded  in  due  time  to  (how  his  refentment 
againft  the  party  which  had  contributed  mofl  to  his  dif- 
grace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  flood  for  the  tribunefhip  of  the 
people ;  which  he  no  fooner  obtained,  than  he  refolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  mod  tender  part.  They 
had  ufurped  lands  unjuftly  ;  cultivated  them  by  (laves, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public;  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  enabled  that  no  citizen  (hould  poffefs 
more  than  560  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  refol¬ 
ved  to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  patricians.  But  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  fo  dangerous  an  attempt. 
It  is  pretended,  that  his  mother  Cornelia  animated  him 
to  undertake  fomething  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa¬ 
mily.  The  reproaches  of  his  mother,  the  authority  of 
fome  great  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  of  P.  Craffus  the  pontifex  Maximus,  and  of 
Mutius  Scaevola,  the  moft  learned  civilian  in  Rome,  and 
Ills  natural  third  after  glory,  joined  with  an  eager  defire 
of  revenge,  confpired  to  draw  him  into  this  mod  unfor¬ 
tunate  fchemc. 

The  law,  as  he  fird  drew  it  up,  was  very  mild:  for 
propofed  by  it  only  enabled,  that  thofe  who  poffeffcd  more  than  50O 
Gracchus,  acres  of  land  diould  part  with  the  overplus  ;  and  that 
the  full  value  of  the  faid  lands  (hould  be  paid  them  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  The  lands  thus  purchafed  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens; 
and  cultivated  either  by  themfelves  or  by  freemen,  who 
were  upon  the  fpot.  Tiberius  allowed  eVcry  child  of  a 
family  to  hold  250  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  what  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law;  fince  by  the  Licinian 
he  might  have  abfolutely  deprived  the  rich  of  the  lands 
they  unjuftly  poffeffed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  profits  they  had  received  from  them  during  their 
long  poffeftion.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  fo 
much  as  bear  the  name  of  the  Licinian  law ,  though 
thus  qualified.  Thofe  chiefly  of  the  fenatorial  and  eque- 
ftrian  order  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  roftra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dif- 
fuade  the  people  from  accepting  a  law,  which,  they  faid, 
would  raife  difturbances,  that  might  prove  more  dange¬ 
rous  than  tlie  evils  which  Tiberius  pretended  to  redrefs 
by  the  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous  tribune 
was  obliged  day  after  day  to  enter  the  lifts  with  frefb 
adverfaries ;  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them  both  in 
point  of  eloquence  and  argument. 

The  people  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
Caufe  of  the  unfortunate  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  higheft  commendations.  The  rich 
therefore  had  reeourfe  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy,  or  at  leaft  to  diferedit,  the  tribune.  It 
is  faid  they  hired  aftaftins  to  difpatch  him;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  defign  in  execution,  Grac¬ 
chus  being  always  attended  to  and  from  the  roftra  by 
a  guard  of  about  400O  men.  His  adverfaries  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blacked  ca¬ 
lumnies,  They  gave  out  that  he  aimed  at  monarchy ; 
and  publilhed  pretended  plots  laid  for  crowning  him 


king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  fuch  Roatk 
groundlefs  reports,  made  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  en-  — 
courage  their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  fakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  this  law  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  people  affeinbled  in  the  co- 
mitium,  Gracchus  began  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
crowd  which  an  affair  of  fuch  importance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  city  and  country.  In  his  fpeech 
he  (bowed  the  juftice  of  the  law  with  fo  much  elo¬ 
quence,  made  fo  moving  a  defeription  of  the  miferies 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet 
forth  in  fuch  odious  colours  the  ufurpation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  people,  tranfported  with  fury,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  fuf- 
frages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  ii •  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  ordered  the  law  to  be 

read-  .  .  i7 e 

But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus  Oppofedbr 

Offavius  Cetcina ,  who  had  always  profeffed  a  great  the  tribune 
friendfhip  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gained  over  by  Odlavhjj,* 
the  patricians,  declared  againft  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague;  and  pronounced  the  word  which 
had  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Veto ,  “  I  forbid  it.”  As  061avius  was  a  man 
of  an  unblameable  chara&er,  and  had  hitherto  been 
very  zealous  for  the  publication  of  the  law,  Gracchus 
was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  unexpected  oppofition  from 
his  friend.  However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  only  de- 
fired  the  people  to  affemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op¬ 
pofition  to,  the  law  propofed.  The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed;  when  Gracchus  addrefting  himfelf  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  fun&ion,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  friend- 
(hip,  not  to  oppofe  the  good  of  the  people,  whom  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  proteCl  againft  the  ufurpation 
of  the  great:  nay,  taking  his  colleague  afide,  he  addref- 
fed  him  thus,  “  Perhaps  you  are  ptrfonally  concerned 
to  oppofe  this  law;  if  fo,  I  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acres,  I  myfelf,  poor  as  lam,  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  you  in  money  what  you  will  lofe  in  land.” 

But  OCtavius,  either  out  of  (hame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  reeourfe  to  another  expe¬ 
dient;  which  was  to  fufpend  all  the  magiftrates  in  Rome 
from  the  execution  of  their  offices.  It  was  lawful  for 
any  tribune  to  take  this  ftep,  when  the  pafling  of  the 
law  which  he  propofed  was  prevented  by  mere  chicane¬ 
ry.  After  this,  he  affembled  the  people  anew,  and  made 
a  fecond  attempt  to  fucceed  in  his  defign.  When  all 
things  were  got  ready  for  colle&ing  the  fuffrages,  the 
rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  urns  in  which  the  ta¬ 
blets  wel*e  kept.  This  kindled  the  tribune’s  indignation, 
and  the  rage  of  the  people.  Thecomitium  was  like  to 
become  a  field  of  battle,  when  two  venerable  fenators, 

Manlius  and  Fulvius,  very  feafonably  interpofed;  and 
throwing  themfelves  at  the  tribune’s  feet,  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him  to  fubmit  his  law  to  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers.  This  was  making  the  fenators  judges  in 
their  own  caufe:  but  Gracchus  thought  the  law  fo  un¬ 
deniably 
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demably  juft,  that  lie  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  that 
they  would  rejeft  it  ;  and  if  they  did,  he  knew  that  the 
incenfed  multitude  would  no  longer  keep  any  meafures 
with  them. 

The  fenate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affe&ed  delays,  and  came  to  no  refolution.  There  were 
indeed  fome  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  were  for  paying  fome  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tribune,  and  for  faerificing  their  own  intereft  to 
the  relief  of  the  di  ft  refled.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  compofition  whatfoever.  Here¬ 
upon  Gracchus  brought  the  affair  anew  before  the  people, 
and  earn  eft  ly  intreated  hi*  colleague  O&avius  to  drop  his 
oppofition,  in  compaflion  to  the  many  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  friendlhip,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affe&ion- 
ately  embraced  him.  But  ftill  Odlavius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  refolved  to  deprive  Odlavius  of  his 
tribunefhip,  fince  he  alone  obftinately  withftood  the  de¬ 
fires  of  the  whole  body  of  fo  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  aftembled  the  people,  he  told  them,  that  fince 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  fuffered  by  their  divifion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  afleinbled  in  comitia  to  re-eftablifh  con¬ 
cord  among  their  tribunes.  “  If  the  caufe  I  maintain 
(faid  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  unjuft,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  feat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  fer- 
vice  in  this  ftation,  deprive  him  of  the  tribunefhip  who 
alone  obftrudls  my  wifhes.  As  foon  as  you  fhall  have 
nominated  one  to  fucceed  him,  the  law  will  pafs  with¬ 
out  oppofition.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  difmifled  the 
aflembly,  after  having  fummoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  foured  with  the  oppofition 
he  had  met  with  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obftinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  appr-ffed  that  the  law  would 
pafs  in  any  form  in  which  he  fhould  think  fit  to  pro- 
pofe  it,  refolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  firft  pafled, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  feverity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families;  or 
reimbursement  promifed  to  tliofe  who  fhould  part  with 
the  lands  they  poffeffcd  above  500  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  affembled  in  vaft  crowds  on  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafion,  Gracchus  made  frefh  applications 
to  O&avius,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  obftinately  perfifted 
in  his  oppofition.  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people, 
“  Judge  you,  (laid  he),  which  of  us  deferves  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office.”  At  thefe  words  the  firft  tribe 
voted,  and  declared  for  the  depofition  of  Odlavius.  Up- 
pon  which  Gracchus,  fufpending  the  ardour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  bis  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffedfual, 
the  other  tribes  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  firft.  Of  35  tribes,  17  had 
already  declared  againft  Odlavius,  and  the  I  8tb  was  juft 
going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
willing  to  try  once  more  whether  he  could  reclaim  his 
colleague,  fufpended  the  colle&ing  of  the  fuffrages  ;  and 
addrr  fling  Odtavius  in  the  moft  prefling  terms,  conjured 
him  not  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  his  obftinacy,  to  fo  great 
a  difgrace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  raft  a 
a^e‘  blemifh  upon  bis  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 
time  nor  merit  would  ewer  wipe  off.  Odiavius,  how¬ 
ever,  continuing  obftinate,  was  depofed,  and  the  lav;. 
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pafled  as  Gracchus  had  propofed  it  the  laft  time.  H-omc.  ^ 
The  depofed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  roftra  by  ~ 
the  incenfed  multitude,  who  would  have  infulted  him 
further,  had  not  the  fenators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
his  efcape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con- 
fent  both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
caufed  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  coni'- 
mitlioners,  to  haften  its  execution.  In  this  cemmiflion 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  the  firft  place  ;  and  he  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  Thefe  three  fpent  the  whole  fummer  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  w  ere  held  by  any  perfon  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  When 
Gracchus  returned  from  his  progrefs,  he  found,  by  the 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  abfence  had  not  aba¬ 
ted  either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor, 
toward  him.  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceafed 
had  been  poifoned,  the  tribune  took  this  occafion  to 
apply  himfelf  again  to  his  protestors,  and  implore  their 
affiftance  againft  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  would  ftand  by 
him  to  the  laft;  drop  of  their  blood  ;  and  thus  their  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  claufe  to  the  law,  viz. 
that  the  commiflioners  fhould  likewife  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  ufurped  from  the  republic.  This  was 
touching  the  fenators  in  a  moft  tender  point ;  for  moft 
of  them  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  lands  belonging 
to  the  republic.  After  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  ltri<ft 
inquiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
the  following  accident  eafed  him  of  this  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him  to  ftop  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents 
among  the  people.  ^ 

Attalus  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  be-xhetrea- 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effedls  to  the  Romans,  Eu- fares  of  At  * 
demus  the  Pergamean  brought  his  treafures  to  Rome 
at  this  time  ;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new™  t£e 
law  pafled,  enabling,  that  this  money  fhould  be  d i vi d - pe0pl e  by 
ed  among  the  poor  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands  ;  Gracchus 
and  that  the  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus 
fhould  not  be  in  the  fenate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
thefe  fteps  Gracchus  moft  effedlually  humbled  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  who,  in  order  to  diferedit  him  among  the  people, 
gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  the  king’k 
will  to  Rome,  bad  left  with  Gracchus  the  royal  diadem 
and  mantle  of  Attalus,  which  the  law-making  tribune 
was  to  ufe  when  he  fhould  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Rome.  But  thefe  reports  only  ferved  to  put  Gracchus 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  infpire  the  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  abfolute  mafter  of  their 
fuffrages,  formed  a  defign  of  raffing  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  con  Tula  to  next  year,  of  promo¬ 
ting  his  brother  Caius  to  the  tribunefhip,  and  getting 
himfelf  continued  in  the  fame  office.  The  laft  wa* 
what  moft  nearly  concerned  him  ;  his  perfon,  as  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  being  faered  and  inviolable.  A* 
the  fenate  was  very  a£Hve  in  endeavouring  to  get  foclr 
only  *  levied  into  the  college  of  tribunes  as  were  enemies 
to  Gracchus  snd  his  fadlion,  the  tribune  left  no  ft  one. 

.X  un  turned 
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Home,  unturned  to  ftcure  his  ele&ion.  He  told  the  people, 

1’1-"  V  that  the  rich  had  refolved  to  affaflinate  him  as  Toon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office  •,  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  greateft  calamities  ^  and  bringing 
his  children,  yet  young,  into  the  forum,  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  fuch  terms,  as  (bowed  that  he 
defpaired  of  his  own  prefervation.  At  this  fight  the 
populace  returned  no  anfwer,  but  by  outcries  and  me¬ 
naces  againft  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  new 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  affemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  great  court  before  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to» continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  confideration  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  the  rich  having 
vowed  his  de(lru6lion  as  foon  as  his  perfon  fhould  be  no 
more  facred.  This  was  indeed  an  unufual  requeft,  it 
having  been  long  cuffomary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
to  vote,  and  the  two  firft  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here¬ 
upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours  }  which  terrified 
Rubrius  Varro,  who  prefided  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refigned  his  place  to 
Mummius,  who  offered  to  prefide  in  his  room.  But 
this  raifed  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themfelves  *,  fo 
that  Gracchus  wifely  difmiffed  the  affembly,  and  order¬ 
ed  them  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  fenfible  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  them  to  preferve  the  life  of  fo 
powerful  a  prote£lor,  not  only  conduced  him  home, 
but  watched  by  turns  all  night  at  his  door.  Next 
v  morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  affem- 

bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  his  houfe,  and  polled 
one  half  of  them  in  the  comitium,  while  he  went  up 
liimfelf  with  the  other  to  the  capitol.  As  foon  as  he 
appeared,  the  people  faluted  him  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  But  fcarcely  was  he  placed  in  his  tribu¬ 
nal,  when  Fulvius  Flaccus  a  fenator,  and  friend  to 
Gracchus,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  fenators,  who  were  af- 
{embled  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almoft  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  confpired  againft  his 
179  life,  and  were  refolved  to  attack  him  openly  on  his 

A  confpi-  very  tribunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
his  Hfe*a*n^r°be»  as  it  were»  to  prepare  for  a  battle  ;  and,  after 
his  example,  fume  of  his  party  feizing  the  flaves  of 
the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Thefe  preparations  terrified  the 
other  tribunes  ;  who  immediately  abandoned  their 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  priefts  ran  to  (hut  the  gates  of  the 
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mm’s  diadem  on  the  tribune’s  head,  and  the  royal  Rome. 


temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  who  were  difperfed  by 
.parties  in  different  places,  cried  out,  We  are  ready: 
What  trtujl  we  do  ?  Gracchus,  whofe  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adherents  on  account  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  the  clamours,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head  *,  which  was 
the  fignal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  But  fome 
of  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  conftru£lion  upon 
that  gefture,  immediately  flew  to  the  fenate,  and  told 
the  fathers,  that  the  feditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown  to  be  put  upon  his  head.  Hereupon  the 
fenators,  fancying  they  already  faw  the  king  of  Perga- 


mantle  on  his  (hovilders,  refolved  to  give  the  conful v 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitium  into  a  field  of 
battle. 

But  the  conful  Mutius  Scaevola,  who  was  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  man,  refufed  to  be  the  inftrument 
of  their  rafli  revenge,  and  to  di (honour  his  cumulate 
with  the  maffacre  of  a  difarmed  people.  As  CaJpur- 
nius  Pifo,  the  other  conful,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
mod  turbulent  among  the  fenators  cried  out,  “  Since 
one  of  our  confuls  is  abfent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  omfelves  juftice  }  let  us  imme¬ 
diately  go  and  demolifli  with  our  own  hands  this  idol 
of  the  people.”  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had  been  all 
along  for  violent  meafures,  inveighed  bitterly  againft 
the  conful  for  refufing  to  fuccour  the  republic  in  her 
greateft  diftrefs.  Scipio  Nafica  was  the  great-grand- 
fon  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  firft  Alncanus, 
and  confequently  coufin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mother 
Cornelia.  But  neverthelefs  not  one  of  the  fenators  be¬ 
trayed  a  more  irrcconcileable  hatred  againft  the  tribune 
than  he.  When  the  prudent  conful  refufed  to  arm  his 
legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice,  he  fet  no  bounds  to 
his  fury,  but,  rifing  up  from  his  place,  cried  out  like 
a  madman,  “  Since  our  conful  betrays  us,  let  thofe  who 
love  the  republic  follow  me*”  Having  uttered  thefe 
words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  temple,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  fenators.  >  lSo 

Nafica  threw  his  robe  over  his  (houlders,  and  having  ^  fcuffla 
covered  his  head  with  it,  advanced  with  his  followers  enfues,  in 
into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of  which 
the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  with 
ftaves  and  clubs.  Thefe,  falling  indifferently  upon  all 
who  flood  in  their  way,  difperfed  the  crowd..  Many  of 
Gracchus’s  party  took  to  their  heels j  and  in  that  tu¬ 
mult  all  the  feats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nafica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
all  who  oppofed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracchus. 

One  of  his  party  feized  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  of  his 
robe  :  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic  j 
and  as  he  was  in  that  confufion,  which  is  infeparable 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  benches,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  flip  and  fall.  As  he  was  getting  up  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  dunned  him  : 
then  his  adverfaries  ruffling  in  upon  him,  with  repeated 
blows  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Rome  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  from  a  domeftic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  her  than  even  that  Numantia,  which  had  firft  kindled 
his  refentments.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  born  with 
greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandizing  him- 
felf,  and  doing  honour  to  his  country.  But  his  great 
mind,  his  manly  courage,  his  lively,  eafy,  and  power¬ 
ful  eloquence,  were,  fays  Cicero,  like  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus  abufed  them,  not  in 
fup porting  an  unjuft  caufe,  but  in  conducing  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.  He  went  fo  far  as  to 
make  fome  believe  that  he  had  really  fomething  in  view 
befides  the  filtered  of  the  people  whom  he  pretended  to 
relieve  5  and  therefore  fome  hiftorians  have  reprefented 
him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  mod  judicious  writers  clear 
him  from  this  imputation,  and  aferibe  his  firft  defign  of 
reviving  the  Licinian  law  to  aneager  defire  of  being  re- 
r  venged 
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venged  on  the  fenators  for  the  affront  they  had  very  un- 
juftly  put  upon  him,  and  the  conful  Mancinus,  as  we 
have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  attempted  to  revive 
had  an  air  of  juflice,  which  gave  a  fan&ion  to  his  re¬ 
venge,  without  carting  any  blemiih  on  his  reputation. 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu¬ 
mult.  Above  300  of  the  tribune’s  friends  loft  their 
lives  in  the  affray  ;  and  their  bodies  were  thrown,  with 
that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  fenate 
carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which  had 
ftained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  fought 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  any 
form  of  law  affaftinated  fome,  and  forced  others  into 
ban i fli men t.  Caius  Billius,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  people,  was  feized  by  his  enemies,  and 
(hut  up  in  a  cafk  with  fnakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
ferably  perifhed.  Though  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci¬ 
tizen  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condemned,  Nafica  and  his  followers  were 
acquitted  by  the  fenate,  who  enaded  a  decree,  juftify- 
ing  all  the  cruelties  committed  againft  Gracchus  and 
8  his  adherents. 

Ihe  diftur-  Thefe  difturbances  were,  for  a.fhort  time  interrupted 
nances  in-  by  a  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily,  occafioned  by  the 
;reafe.  cruelty  of  their  mafters  5  but  they  being  foon  reduced, 
the  contefts  about  the  Sempronian  law,  as  it  was  called, 
again  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not 
to  yield  ;  a*nd  therefore  the  moft  fatal  effeds  enfued. 
The  firft  thing  of  confequence  was  the  death  of  Sci- 
pio  Africanus  the  Second,  who  was  privately  ftrangled 
in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  partifans  of  the  plebeian  par¬ 
ty,  about  129  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  propofed  a  new  one, 
granting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  {hare  of  the  lands  divided  in 
confequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  confequences 
of  this  were  much  worfe  than  the  former ;  the  flame 
fpread  through  all  Italy  ;  and  the  nations  .who  had  made 

Lwar  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Fregellae,  a  city 
of  the  Volfci,  revolted  :  but  being  fuddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  was  rafed  to  the  ground  *, 
which  quieted  matters  for  the  prefcnt.  Gracchus, 
however,  ftill  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  fe¬ 
nate  and  the  reft  of  the  patrician  body  :  the  ultimate 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price  was  fet  on  his 
head,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  condeferate,  no.lefs  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  to  any  one  who  (hould  bring  them 
[l8*3  to  Opimius  the  chief  of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
)f  profcri°m  cuft°m  of  profcription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
uon  begun,  which  they  themfelves  foon  had  enough.  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  were  facrificed,  but  the  diforders  of  the  re¬ 
public  were  pot  fo  eafily  cured.  v 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  put  a 
flop  to  the  civil  difcords  for  fome  time  longer  ;  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  article  Cim¬ 
bri  and  TEUTONES,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
from  being  revived  with  greater  fury  than  before,  ex¬ 
cept  the  war  with  the  Sicilian  flaves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  circumftances  than 
ever.  But  this  war  being  totally  ended  about  99  B.  C. 
no  farther  obftacle  remained.  Marius,  the  conqueror 
See  Nu-  of  Jugurtha  *  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the  caufe  of 
the  plebeians  againft  the  fenate  and  patricians.  Ha- 
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ving  affociatcd  himfelf  with  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  two 
fadious  men,  they  carried  their  proceedings  to  fuch  a 
length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and  Marius 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  ad  againft  his  allies.  Peace, 
however,  was  for  the  prefent  reftored  by  the  maflaere 
of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
followers  ;  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city. 

While  fadious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re¬ 
public  in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  thofe  divifions  ferved  only  to  involve  the  ft  ate 
in  calamities  ftill  more  grievous.  The  confuls  obferved, 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falfely  pretended  to  be  Roman  citizens. 

By  means  of  them,  it  was  likevvife  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power  *, 
as  the  votes  of  thefe  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  fervice  of  the  tribunes.  The  confuls  therefore  got 
a  law  parted,  commanding  all  thofe  pretended  citizen^ 
to  return  home.  This  was  fo  much  refented  by  the 
Italian  dates,  that  an  univerfal  defedion  took  place.  A 
fcheme  was  then  formed  by  M.  Livius  Druius,  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  ;  but 
this  only  made  matters  worfe,  and  procured  his  own  af- 
faftination.  His  death  feemed  a  fignal  for  war.  The  The  facial 
Marli,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Lucanians,  war, 
and  in  (hurt  all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Liris  to 
the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  once,  and  formed  themfelves 
into  a  republic,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Rome.  1  he 
haughty  Romans  were  now  made  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  they  were  not  invincible  :  they  were  defeated  in 
almoft  every  engagement  *,  and  muft  foon  have  yielded, 
had  they  not  fallen  upon  a  method  of  dividing  their 
enemies.  A  law  was  parted,  enading,  that  all  the 
nations  in  Italy,  whofe  alliance  with  Rome  was  indif- 
putable,  {hould  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 

This  drew  off  feveral  nations  from  the  alliance  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  Sylla  taking  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  foon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Rome  againft  the  allies  ferved  only  to 
bring  greater  miferies  upon  herfelf.  Marius  and  Sylla 
became  rivals  ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians.  Marius  affociated  with  one 
of  the  tribunes  named  Su/pitius ;  in  conjundion  with 
whom  he  raifed  fuch  difturbances,  that  Sylla  was  for¬ 
ced  to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  off 
his  rival,  Marius  got  himfelf  appointed  general  againft 
Mithridates  *  king  of  Pont  us ;  but  the  foldiers  refufed  *$ee  poKm 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylla.  A  civil  war  immediate-  tut* 
ly  enfued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
with  many  of  their  adherents.  Sulpitius  was  foon  fei¬ 
zed  and  killed  *,  but  Marius  made  his  efcape.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  fenate  and  people ;  and  Cin- 
na,  a  furious  partifan  of  the  Marian  fadion,  being  cho- 
fen  conful,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  condud. 

Upon  this  Sylla  thought  proper  to  fet  out  for  Afia  ; 

Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  fled  *, 
and  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  fliepherds,  flaves,  and  men  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  ;  fo  that  he  foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army. 

Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  fenators  had  de- 
X  2  pofed 
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pofed  and  driven  out  of  Rome,  folicited  and  obtained 
a  powerful  army  from  the  allies  5  and  being  joined  by 
Sertorius,  a  mod  able  and  experienced  general,  the 
two,  in  conjunction  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
capital )  and  as  their  forces  daily  increafed,  a  fourth 
army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 
bo.  The  fenate  raifed  fome  forces  to  defend  the  city  •, 
but  the  troops  being  vaitly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewife  inclined  to  the  contrary  fide,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  compofed  of 
(laves,  whom  he  called  his  Bardiceatis,  and  whom  he 
defigned  to  employ  in  revenging  himfelf  on  his  enemies. 
The  firft  order  he  gave  thefe  affaflins  was,  to  murder  all 
who  came  to  falute  him,  and  were  not  anfwered  with 
the  like  civility.  As  every  one  was  forward  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  new  tyrant,  this  order  proved  the 
dedru&ion  of  vaft  numbers.  At  lad  thefe  Bardiaeans 
abandoned  themfelves  to  fuch  exetffes  in  every  kind  of 
vice,  that  Cinna  and  Sertorius  ordered  their  troops  to 
fall  upon  them  j  which  being  inftantly  put  in  execution, 
they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

By  the  definition  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  fome  what  more  tedious,  though  equally 
effetual.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs,  in  which  Marius  feemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Sertorius  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  fury  *,  but,  being 
overruled  by  Cinna  and  Carbo,  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  fenators  who  had  op- 
pofed  the  popular  fat  ion.  This  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  (laughter  commenced,  which 
laded  five  days,  and  during  which  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  obnoxious  fenators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  duck 
upon  poles  over-againft  the  rodra,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylla’s  houfe  was  de- 
molifhed,  his  goods  confifcated,  and  he  himfelf  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country  :  however,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  efcape. — 
This  maffacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  foldiers,  like  as  many  blood-hounds,  were  difper- 
fed  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  thofe  who  fled.  The 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways, 
fwarmed  with  affaflins.;  and  on  this  occadon  Plutarch 
obferves  with  great  concern,  that  the  mod  facred  ties 
of  frienddiip  and  hofpitality  are  not  proof  againd  trea¬ 
chery,  in  the  day  of  adverfity,  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  difeover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
them  for  fhelter. 

This  daughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himfelf  and 
Marius  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  and  thefe  tyrants 
feemed  refolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  one  :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  victorious 
in  the  ead,  fent  a  long  letter  to  the  fenate,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  many  victories,  and  his  refolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  not  to  red  ere  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  i.  e.  to  dedroy  thofe 
whom  Marius  had  fpared.  This  letter  occafioned  an 
univerfal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lids 
with  fuch  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
cedive  drinking,  and  died.  His  fon  was  affociated  with 
Cinna  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  confuHhip, 
and  prayed  a  tyrant  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  father.  The 
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fenate  declared  one  Valerius  Flacctis,  general  of  the  for¬ 
ces  in  the  ead,  and  appointed  him  a  confiderable  army', 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  deferted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himfelf  conful  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius  Carbo  ; 
but  the  citizens  dreading  the  tyranny  of  thefe  inhuman 
monllers,  tied  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To  him  the  fenate  fent  deputies,  begging 
that  he  would  have  compadion  on  his  country,  and  not. 
carry  his  refentment  to  fuch  a  length  a>  to  begin  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  :  but  he  replied  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  revenge  ;  and  that  all  his  enemies,  if 
the  Roman  people  confented  to  it,  fliould  perifh  either 
by  the  fword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.  Upon 
this  feveral  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  againd 
him,  but,  through  the  mifconduCt  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  thefe  armies  were  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  or  wrent  over  to  the  enemy.  Ponipey,  after¬ 
wards  dyled  the  Great ,  hgnalized  himfelf  in  this  war, 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  fome  one  fide  and  fome  another,  as  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo  fuc- 
ceeded  him ;  but  the  former  having  ventured  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly 
to  Praenede,  where  lie  was  clofely  belieged. 

Thus  was  Rome  reduced  to  the  lowed  degree  ofj{, 
mifery,  when  one  Pontius  Telefinus,  a  Samnite  of  great  the  utmof> 
experience  in  war,  projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city.<?ai1&er 
He  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  ofJ[^aee" 
the  Marian  fa&ion  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  and  Samnite.. 
therefore  marched  towards  Praenede,  as  if  he  deflgned 
to  relieve  Marius.  By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  and; 

Pompey  away  from  the  capital  ;  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  overreached  thefe  two  generals,  and  by- 
break  of  day  was  within  10  furlongs  of  the  Collatine 
gate.  He  then  pulled  off  the  mafk  ;  and  declaring 
himfelf  as  much  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  not  his  defign  to  affift  one  Ro¬ 
man  againd  another,  but  to  dedroy  the  whole  race. 

“•  Let  fire  and  fword  (faid  he)  dedroy  all ;  let  no  quar¬ 
ter  be  given  ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive.” — Never  had  this  proud  metropo¬ 
lis  been  in  greater  danger  ;  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow  efcape.  The  Roman  youth  marched  out  to 
oppofe  him,  but  were  driven  back  with  great  (laughter. 

Sylla  himfelf  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  his 
camp.  Telefinus  advanced  with  more  fury  than  ever  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ha¬ 
ving  been  defeated  by  M.  Craffus,  the  victorious  gene¬ 
ral  attacked  the  body  where  Telefinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  faved  his  country  from  the 
mod  imminent  danger. 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  fird  Monftroin 
to  Atemnse,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  cruelty  of 
city  he  carried  8000  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  caufed  Sylla. 
them  all  to  be  maffacred  at  once  in  the  circus.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Praenedines,  1  2,000  of  whom 
were  maffacred  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had 
killed  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  fuch  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  redd  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes, 
and  all  perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  thefe 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  .but  not  to  the  cruel¬ 
ties  * 
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ties  of  Sylla.  Having  affembled  th 
mitium,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  fpare 
a  fingle  perfon  who  had  borne  arms  againfl  him.  This 
cruel  resolution  he  put  in 'execution  with  the  mofl  un¬ 
relenting  rigour  5  and  having  at  laft  cut  off  all  thofe 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  op  poling  him,  Sylla  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator,  or,  in  other 
words,  king  and  abfolute  fovereign  of  Rome. 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from 
this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman  liberty. 
Sylla  indeed  refigned  his  power  in  two  years  5  but  the 
citizens  of  Rome  having  once  fubmitted,  were  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  mafter.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  fame  enthufiaftic  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  as  before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  feem 
from  this  time  to  have  inclined  towards  monarchy.  New 
mailers  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  republic. 
Csefar  and  Pompey  had  eminently  dillinguilhed  them- 
felves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were  already  rivals. 
They  were,  however,  for  fome  time  prevented  from 
raifing  any  difturbances  by  being  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.  Sertorius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ma¬ 
rian  fa&ion,  and  the  only  ©ne  of  them  poffeffed  either 
of  honour  or  probity,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he 
erected  a  republic  independent  of  Rome.  Pompey  and 
Metellus,  two  of  the  bell  reputed  generals  in  Rome, 
were  fent  againft  him  \  but  inftcad  of  conquering,  they 
were  on  all  oecafions  conquered  by  him,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  their  enterprife  with  difgracc.  At  laft  Serto¬ 
rius  was  treacheroully  murdered  \  and  the  traitors,  who 
after  his  death  ufurped  the  command,  being  totally  de- 
ftitute  of  his  abilities,  were  eafily  defeated  by  Pompey  : 
and  thus  that  general  reaped  an  undeferved  honour  from 
concluding  the  war  with  fucccfs. 

The  Spanifti  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.  For  fome  time  this  rebel  proved  very  fuc- 
cefsful  }  but  at  laft  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
Craffus.  The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to  the 
number  of  5000  \  but,  being  totally  defeated  by  Pom¬ 
pey,  the  latter  took  occafion  from  thence  to  claim  the 
glory  which  was  juftly  due  to  Craffus.  Being  thus 
hd  Craffus  become  extremely  popular,  and  fetting  no  bounds  to  his 
ffume  ambition,  he  was  chofen  conful  along  with  Craftus. 

reat  au-  Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies  ; 

and  a  conteft  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  fhould  firft  lay  down  their  arms.  With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppofe  one  another  in  a  new  way.  Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  reinftating  the  tri¬ 
bunes  in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sylla.  Craffus,  though  naturally  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  furprifing  profufion  at 
10,000  tables,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftriWed  corn 
fuffieient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months. — 
Thcfe  prodigious  expences  will  feem  lefs  furprifing, 
when  we  confider  that  Craffus  was  the  rieheft  man  in 
Rome,  and  that  his  eftate  amounted  to  upwards  of  7000 
talents,  i.  e.  1,356,250k  fterling.  Notwithftanding  his 
utmoft  efforts,  however,  Pompey  ftill  had  the  fuperiori- 
ty  \  and  was  therefore  propofed  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
be  employed  for  clearing  the  feas  of  pirates.  In  this 
new  ftation  a.  moft  extenftve  power  was  to  be  granted 
to  him.  Fie  was  to  have  an  abfolute  authority  for  three 
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people  in  the  co-  Hercules,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the  fpace  of 
400  furlongs  from  the  fca.  He  was  empowered  to  raife 
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as  many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought  proper ;  to 
take  what  fums  of  money  be  pleafed  out  of  the  public 
treafury  without  being  accountable  for  them  •,  and  to 
choofe  out  of  the  fen  ate  fifteen  fenators  to  be  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he  himfelf  could 
not  be  prefent.  The  fcnfible  part  of  the  people  were 
againft  invefting  one  man  with  fo  much  power  $  but  the 
unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  oppofition  fruitlefs. 

The  tribune  Rofcius  attempted  to  fpeak  againft  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  then 
Held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to  (how  that  he  was  for  di¬ 
viding  that  extenfive  com  million  between  two  perfons  : 
but  on  this  the  aflembly  burft  out  intofuch  hideous  out¬ 
cries,  that  a  crow  Hying  accidentally  over  the  eomitium, 
was  ftunned  with  the  noife,  and  fell  down  among  the 
rabble.  This  law  being  agreed  to,  Pompey  executed 
his  commiflion  fo  much  to  the  public  fatisfadlion,  that 
on  hi*  return  a  new  law  was  propofed  in  his  favour.  By 
this  he  was  to  be  appointed  general  of  all  the  forces  in 
Afia  *,  and  as  he  was  ftill  to  retain  the  fovereignty  of 
the  feas,  he  was  now  in  fa<ft  made  fovereign  of  all  the 
Roman  empire. — This  law  was  fupported  by  Cicero  and 
Cyefar,  the  former  afpiring  at  the  eonfulate,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  pleafed  to  fee  the  Romans  fo  readily  appointing  them- 
felves  a  mafter.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com¬ 
miflion  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  com¬ 
pleting  the  conqueft  of  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c. 
which  had  been  fuccefsfully  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu- 
cullus.  .  B 

But  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggrandifing  himfelf,  Confpuacy 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  being  fubverted  by  a0  atl  me* 
confpiracy  formed  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline.  .He  was 
defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family  ;  but  having  quite 
ruined  his  eftate,  and  rendered  himfelf  infamous  by  a 
ferics  of  the  moft  deteftable  crimes,  he  affociated  with  a 
number  of  others  in  cireumftanees  fimilar  to  his  own, 
in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by  ruining  their 
country.  Their  fcheme  was  to  murder  the  eon  fills  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenators,  fet  fire  to 
the  city  in  different  places,  and  then  feize  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  wicked  defign  inifearried  twice ;  but  was 
not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the  eonfpirators.  Their 
party  increafed  every  day  \  and  both  Cadar  and  Craffus, 
who  fince  the  departure  of  Pompey  had  ftudied  to  gain 
the  affe&ions  of  the  people  as  far  as  poffible,  were 
thought  to  have  been  privy  to  the  confpiracy.  At  laft, 
however,  the  matter  was  difeovered  by  means  of  a  young 
knight,  who  had  indifereetly  revealed  the  feeret  to  his 
paramour.  Catiline. then  openly  took  the  field,  and  foort 
railed  a  confiderable  army  :  but  was  utterly  defeated  and 
killed  about  62  B.  C.  *,  and  thus  the  republic  was  freed 
from  the  prefent  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ctefar  continued  to  advance  in  po¬ 
pularity  and  in  power.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cati¬ 
line,  he  was  created  pnntifex  maxiinus  \  and  after  that 
was  fent  into  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  feveral  nations 
that  had  never  before  been  fubjeft  to  Rome. — While  he 
was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  returned  from  the 
eaft,  and  was  received  with  the  higheft  honours  5  but 
though  ftill  as  ambitious  as  ever,  he  now  affedted  ex¬ 
traordinary  modefty,  and  declined  accepting  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  which  was  offered  him.  His  aim  was  to  aflume 


years  over  all  the  feas  within,  the  flraits  or  Pillars  of.  a  fovereign  authority  without  feeming  to  defire  it ;  but 
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lie  was  foon  convinced,  that,  if  he  delired  to  reign  over 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  muft  be  by  force  of  arms.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  fpared  no  pains, 
however  mean  and  fcatidalous,  to  increafe  his  populari¬ 
ty.  Caefar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  feve- 
reignty  divided  between  Craffus  and  Pompey,  each  of 
whom  was  ineffectually  ftruggling  to  get  the  better  of 
the  other.  Caefar,  no  lefs  ambitious  than  the  other  two,  * 
propofed  that  they  fhould  put  an  end  to  their  differences, 
and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  their  power.  In  fhort, 
he  projeCted  a  triumvirate,  or  alfociation  of  three  per- 
fons,  (Pompey,  Craffus,  and  himfelf),  in  which  fhould 
be  lodged  the^  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people  5 
and,  in  order  -to  make  their  confederacy  more  lafting, 
they  bound  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths  and  promifes  to 
ftand  by  each  other,  and  fuffer  nothing  to  be  undertaken 
or  carried  into  execution  without  the  unanimous  confent 
of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  a 
fecond  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it ) 
though  at  prefent  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  cafe, 
except  Cato.  The  alfociation  of  the  triumvirs  was  for 
a  long  time  kept  fecret  •,  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  Craffus, 
for  which  the  Rate  reckoned  itfelf  indebted  to  Caefar. 
The  firft  confequence  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  conful- 
fhip  of  Julius  Caefar.  Rut  though  this  was  obtained  by 
the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  he  found  himfelf  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  affociate  with 
him  in  that  office.  Pie  had  pitched  upon  one  whom  he 
knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleafed,  and  diftributed 
large  fums  among  the  people  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  vote  for  him.  The  fenate,  however,  and  even  Cato 
himfelf,  refolved  to  defeat  the  triumvir  at  his  own  wea¬ 
pons  ;  and  having  therefore  fet  up  another  candidate, 
diftributed  fucli  immenfe  fums  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that 
Caefar,  notwith Handing  the waft  riches  he  had  acquired, 
was  forced  to  yield.  This  defeat  proved  of  fmall  con- 
fequencc.  Caefar  fet  himfelf  to  engage  the  affedions  of 
the  people  ;  and  this  he  did,  by  an  agrarian  law,  fo  ef- 
fe&ually,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  idolized.  The  law 
was  in  itfelf  very  reafonable  and  juft  •,  neverthelefs,  the 
fenate,  perceiving  the  defign  with  which  it  was  propof¬ 
ed,  thought  themfelves  bound  to  oppofe  it.  Their  op- 
pofition,  however,  proved  fruitlefs  :  the  conful  Bibulus, 
v  who  (hewed  himfelf  mod  aflive  in  his  endeavours  againft 
it,  was  driven  out  of  the  affembly  with  the  greateft  in¬ 
dignity,  arid  from  that  day  became  of  no  confideratiom  5 
fo  that  Caefar  was  reckoned  the  foie  conful. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Caefar  was  to  fecure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treafury  j  after  which  he  go¬ 
verned  Rome  with  an  abfolute  fway  during  the  time  of 
his  confulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where' his  mi¬ 
litary  exploits  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation _ 

Pompey  and  Craffus  in  the  mean  time  became  confuls, 
and  governed  as  defpotically  as  Caefar  himfelf  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  firft  confulate,  the  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  difor- 
ders  occafioned  by  the  two  late  confuls.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  this  confufion  was  ended  by  raifing  Craffus  and 
Pompey  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time.  This  was  no 
fooner  done,  than  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 


propofed.  Craffus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eaftem 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  Caefar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  this  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  This  law  was  paffed  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  ;  upon  which  Craffus  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  whom  he  imagined  he  fhould  ea- 
fily  overcome,  and  then  enrich  himfelf  with  their  fpoils  ; 
Caefar  applied  with  great  aftiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  ftaid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  haftening  to  a 
-  crifis.  Craffus,  having  oppreffed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par¬ 
thians  *  *,  after  which  the  two  great  rivals  Caefar  and  «•  See  Par. 
Pompey  were  left  alone,  without, any  third  perfon  who  thia 
could  hold  the  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the  .  lv2, 
deadly  quarrels  which  were  about  to  enfue.  Matters,  0f 
however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced  an(j  pom- 
to  a  Roman  province  f.  The  queftion  then  was,  whe-pey. 
ther  Caefar  or  Pompey  fhould  firft  refign  the  command  t  See  Gaxl 
of  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per- 
fons.  As  both  parlies  faw,  that  who*ever  firft  laid  down 
his  arms  muft  of  courfe  fubmit  to  the  other,  both  refu- 
fed  to  difarm  themfelves.  As  Caefar,  however,  had 
amaffed  immenfe  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  his  intereft.  One  of  the  confuls,  named  jEmilius 
Paulus ,  coft  him  no  lefs  than  1 50a  talents, or  310,625k 
fterling  ;  but  the  other,  named  Marccllus ,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  fo  exceedingly  debauched  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Caefar,  by  enabling  him  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors,  and  fupplying  him  with  money  to  purfue 
his  debaucheries,  fecured  him  in  his  intereft  ;  and  Curio, 
without  feeming  to  be  in  Ctefar’s  intereft,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  moft  effential  fervice.  He  propofed  that 
both  generals  fhould  be  recalled  j  being  well  affured  that 
Pompey  would  never  confent  to  part  with  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  lie 
had  been  invefted,  fo  th&t  Cmfar  might  draw  from  Pom- 
pey’s  refufal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himfelf  in  his 
province  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  propofal  threw 
the  oppofite  party  into  great  eiribarraffments  ;  and  while 
both  profeffed  their  pacific  intentions,  both  continued 
in  readinefs  for  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  war.— 

Cicero  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  orator,  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  obftinate,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  negle&ed  to  ftrengthen  his  array, 
afked  him  with  what  forces  he  defigned  to  make  head 
againft  Caefar  ?  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
needed  but  ftamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  ft  art 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  lie  affumed  be- 
caufe  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  Caefar’s  men  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  to  extremities.  Caefar, 
however,  though  he  affefied  great  moderation,  yet  kept 
himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  worft  *,  and  therefore,  when 
the  fenate  paffed  the  fatal  decree  for  a  civil  war,  he  was 
not  in  the  leaft  alarmed.  This  decree  was  iffued  in  the~, 
year  49  B.  C.  and  wasexpreffed  in  the  following  Words  :  for  a 
“  Let  the  confuls  for  the  year,  the  proconful  Pompey, war. 
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the  praetors,  and  all  thofe  in  or  near  Rome  who  have 
been  confuls,  provide  for  the  public  fafety  by  the  moft 
proper  means.”  This  decree  was  no  fooner  parted  than 
the  conful  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  houfe  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  where 
Porapey  then  was  ;  and  prefenting  him  with  a  fword, 

“  We  require  you  (faid  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops.”  Pompey  obeyed  ;  and  Caefar  was  by  the  fame 
decree  diverted  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em¬ 
powered  to  raife  4000  men  in  order  to  take  porteffion 
of  his  province. 

War  being  thus  refolved  on,  the  fenate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  oppofing 
Caefar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withftand  their 
authority  they  termed  a  tumult;  from  which  contemp¬ 
tible  epithet  it  appeared  that  they  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  the  enemy  whom  they  were  bringing 
upon  themfelves.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro¬ 
man  forces  to  be  affembled,  together  with  as  many  fo¬ 
reign  troops  a?  Pompey  (hould  think  proper  ;  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  the  public 
treafury.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  honours,  were  bellowed  upon  fueh  as  AVtre  remark¬ 
able  for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
Crefar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  what  concerned  his  own  intereft.  Three  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  who  had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  difguifed  like  (laves.  Caefar 
fhowed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit  j 
and,  fetting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  fenate  and  patri¬ 
cians,  exhorted  his  men  to  (land  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  ferved  fo  long  with  fuccefs;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
refolved  to  begin  Loftilities  immediately. 

The  fir  ft  defign  of  Caefar  was  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  confequently  a  part  of  his  province  ;  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  keep  his  defign  as  private  as  poffible.  At  that 
time  he  himfelf  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  fent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  defiring  the  officer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  affifted  at  a  (how  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day  he  rofe  from  table,  defiring  his  guefts  to  (lay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  faid  would  be  very  foon  ; 
but,  inftead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  to  fome 
of  his  moft  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif¬ 
ferent  roads,  to  avoid  being  obferved.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  hefitate.  Turning  then  to 
Afinius  Pollio,  “  If  I  dont  crofs  the  river  (faid  he), 
I  am  undone  ;  and  if  I  do  crofs  it,  how  many  calami¬ 
ties  (hall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Rome  !”  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  mufed  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  crying 
out,  u  The  die  is  caff,”  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  crofting  it,  marched  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to 
Ariminum,  which  he  reached  and  furprifed  before  day¬ 
break.  From  thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with 
him,  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  crofs  the  mountains  and  join  him. 


The  a£Hvity  of  Caefar  ftruck  the  opDofite  party  with 
the  greateft  terror  ;  and  indeed  not  without  rtafon,  for  * 

they  had  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  againft  fuch  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey  him¬ 
felf,  no  lefs  alarmed  than  the  reft,  left  Rome  with  a  de¬ 
fign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions  whom 
he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Caefar’s  army.  He 
communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  fenate  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  acquainted  them,  that  if  any  magiftrate 
or  fenator  refufed  to  follow  him,  he  (hould  be  treated  as 
a  friend  to  Caefar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Caefar,  having  raifed  new  troops  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  fent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  feize 
Arctium,  and  fome  other  officers  to  fecure  Pifaurum 
and  Fanum,  while  he  himfelf  marched  at  Lhe  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximum,  which  opened  its  195 
gates  to  him.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi-Takes  fe- 
cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from  verai  toWnS* 
Tranfalpine  Gaul.  As  Picenum  readily  fubmitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  againft  Corfinium,  the  capital  of 
the  Peligni,  which  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  defended  with 
thirty  cohorts.  '  But  Caefar  no  fooner  invefted  it,  than, 
the  garrifon  betrayed  their  commander;  and  delivered 
him  up  with  many  fenators,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  place,  to  Caefar,  who  granted  them  their  lives  and 
liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  had  ordered  one  of  his  (laves,  whom  he  ufed  as  a 
phyfician,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon.  When  lie  came 
to  experience  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror,  he  lament¬ 
ed  his  misfortune,  and  blamed  the  haftinefs  of  his  own 
refolution.  But  his  phyfician,  who  had  only  given  him 
a  deeping  draught,  comforted  him,  and  received  his  li¬ 
berty  as  a  reward  for  his  affe£lion. 

Pompey,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at  Capua  Befieges 
after  the  redu£lion  of  Corfinium  retired  to  Brundu-  Pompey, 
fmm,  with  a  defign  to  carry  the  war  into  the  ea^?  ftratsu 
where  all  the  governors  were  his  creatures.  Cafar  fol¬ 
lowed  him  clofe 4  and  arriving  with  his  army  before 
Brundufium,  invefted  the  place  on  the  land-fide,  and 
undertook  to  (hut  up  the  port  by  a  ftaccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  before  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two  confuls  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhaehium  being  returned,  Pompey  re- 
folvid  to  make  his  efeape,  which  lie  conduced  with  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  fecret  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  all  neceffary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  crofs  all  the  ftreets,  except  only  thofe 
two  that  led  to  the  port  ;  in  the  ditches  lie  planted 
(harp-pointed  flakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  thefe  precautions,  he  gave  exprefs  orders 
that  all  the  citizens  (hould  keep  within  doors,  left  they 
(hould  betray  his  defign  to  the  enemy  ;  and  then,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  light-armed  infantry,  whom  lie  had  placed  on  the 
Avails;  and  thefe  likewife,  on  a  fignal  given,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  pofts,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
(hips.  Caefar,  perceiving  the  Avails  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  fcale  them,  and  make  Avhat  hafte  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  they  Avould 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  Avhich  Pompey  had  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Brundufians  Avarned  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  Avindings  and  turnings,  led  them 
to  the  haven j  where  they  found  all  the  fleet  under  fail, 

except 
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Home,  except  two  veffels,  which  had  run  aground  in  going  out 
of  the  harbour.  Thefe  Csefar  took,  made  the  foldiers 
on  board  prifoners,  and  brought  them  alhore. 

Crefar,  feeing  himfelf,  by  the  flight  of  his  rival,  maf- 
'ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  fea,  was  defirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
fupplies  which  he  expelled  from  Alia.  But  being  def- 
titute  of  {hipping,  he  refolved  to  go  firft  to  Rome,  and 
fettle  fome  fort  of  government  there  and  then  pafs  in¬ 
to  Spain,  to  drive  from  thence  Pompey ’s  troops,  who 
had  taken  pofleflion  of  that  great  continent,  under  the 
command  of  Afranius  and  Petreius.  Before  he  left 
Brundnfium,  he  fent  Scribonius  Curio  with  three  legions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  £).  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieute¬ 
nants,  to  get  together  what  fliips  he  could,  and  crofs 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Sicily,  upon  the  firll  news  of  Curio’s  land¬ 
ing  there,  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confuls  at  Dyrrhaehium  ;  and  Qb  Valerius 
>  no  fooncr  appeared  with  his  fmall  fleet  off  Sardinia, 
than  the  Caralitini,  now  the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari, 
drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for  the 
fenate,  and  put  Crefar’s  lieutenant  in  polfellion  both  of 
their  city  and  ifland. 

Csefar  goes  In  the  mean  time  the  general  himfelf  advanced  to¬ 
re  Rome*  wards  Rome  ;  ^nd  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  fena- 
tors  then  in  Italy,  defiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  aflift  him  with  their  counfel.  Above  all,  he 
was  defirous  to  fee  Cicero  \  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  As  Ctefar  drew  near  the  ca¬ 
pital,  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu* 
nicipia  *,  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  refpeft  to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  fuburbs,  whither  the  whole  city  crowd¬ 
ed  to  fee  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
abfent  near  ten  years.  And  now  fuch  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  reaflumed 
their  fun&ions,  mounted  the  roftra,  and  endeavoured  by 
their  fpeeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of 
their  party.  Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  Caffius 
Longinus,  two  of  Caefar’s  moft  zealous  partifans,  moved 
that  the  fenate  fhould  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  might  give  them  an  account  of  his  condutR.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  fuch  of  the/  fen  a  tors  as  were  at  Rome  afTem- 
bled  ;  when  Ctefar  made  a  fpeech  in  jollification  of  all 
'his  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro- 
pofing  a  deputation  to  Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  ac¬ 
commodation  in  an  amicable  manner.  He  even  defired 
the  confcript  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
great  deference,  to  nominate  fome  of  their  venerable 
body  to  carry  propofals  of  peace  to  the  confuls,  and  the 
general  of  the  confular  army  ;  but  none  of  the  fenators 
would  take  upon  him  that  commiflion.  He  then  began 
to  think  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  neceflary  fums 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  public 
treafury.  But  Metellus,  ene  of  the  tribunes,  oppofed 
him  ;  alleging  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 
treafury,  but  in  the  prefence  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  confuls.  Csefar,  however,  without  regarding  the 
tribune,  went  dire<Rly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where 
the  public  money  was  kept.  But  the  keys  of  the  trea¬ 
fury  having  been  carried  away  by  the  conful  Lentulus, 
lie  "ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open.  This  Metel¬ 
lus  oppofed  :  but  Cae far,  in  a  paflion,  laying  his  hand 
«en  his  fword,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  gave  him  any 


farther  diflurbance  *,  which  fo  terrified  Metellus,  that  "Rome, 
he  withdrew.  Caefar  took  out  of  the  treafury,  which 
was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  immenfe  lura  ;  iome^ 
fay,  300,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  With  this  lupply 
of  money  he  raifed  troops  all  over  Italy,  and  fent  go-  with  nrJ0, 
vernors  into  all  the  provinces  fubje<R  to  the  republic.  ney  from 
Csefar  now  made  Marc  Antony  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  in  Italy,  font  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to 
govern  Illyricum,  afligned  Cifalpim  Gaul  to  Licinius 
Crafius,  appointed  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital  j  and  having  got  together  fome  fliips  to 
cruife  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  ftas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Do- 
labella,  and  of  the  other  to  young  Hortenfius,  the  fon 
of  the  famous  orator.  As  Pompey  had  fent  governors 
into  the  fame  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  war 
was  kindled  in  almofl  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world. 
However,  CaTar  would  not  trull  any  of  his  lieutenants 
with  the  conduR  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom- 
pty’s  favourite  province,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf ;  and 
having  fettled  his  affairs  in  great  hafie  at  Rome,  re¬ 
turned  to  Ariminum,  affembled  his  legions  there,  and 
pafling  the  Alps,  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  had  re¬ 
folved  to  refufe  him  entrance  into  their  city  ;  and  that 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generoufly 
pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty  after  the  reduRion  of  Cor- 
finium,  had  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles  with  feven  galleys, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  elients  and 
flaves,  with  a  defign  to  raife  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  Coefar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  pofleflion  of  fuch  an  important  place,  fent  for  the 
15  chief  magiilrates  of  the  city,  and  adviftd  them  not 
to  begin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  arid  fubmit.  The  mag  ill  rates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  foon  after  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
(land  neuter  *,  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  fmall  fquadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 
declared  general  of  all  their  forces.  Hereupon  CaTar 
immediately  invefied  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 
ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Arlesy 
in  order  to  block  up  the  po'rt.  But  as  the  fitge  was 
like  to  detain  him  too  long,  be  left  C.  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  his  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  fucctfs  of  a  great 
general.  Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces.  Varro 
commanded  in  Farther  Spain  \  and  Petreius  and  Afra¬ 
nius,  with  equal  power,  and  two  confiderable  armies, 
in  Piither  Spain.  Ctefar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marfeilles, 
fent  Q.  Fabius,  one  of  bis  lieutenants,  with  three  legions, 
to  take  pofleflion  of  the  palfes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  feized.  Fabius  executed  his  commiflion 
with  great  bravery,  entered  Spain,  and  left  the  way  open 
for  Csefar,  who  quickly  followed  him.  As  foon  as  he 
had  crofled  the  mountains,  he  fent  out  feouts  to  obferve 
the  fituation  of  the  enemy  *,  by  whom  he  was  informed, 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 
con  filling  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 
5000  horfe,  w’ere  advantageoufly  polled  on  an  hill  of  an 
eafy  afeent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda,  now 
in  Catalonia.  Upon  this  advice  Ceefar  advanced  within 
fight  of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  now  the  Segro  and  Cine  a.  Be¬ 
tween 
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Rome,  tween  the  eminence  on  which  Afranius  had  pofled  him- 
'  felf,  and  the  eity  of  Ilerda,  was  a  fmall  plain,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  riling  ground,  which  Csefar  attempted  to 
feize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  enemy’s  eamp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  provilions.  This  occalioned 
a  lharp  difpute  between  three  of  Ceefar’s  legions  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  enemy,  which  laded  five  hours  with 
equal  fuccefs,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory.  But 
after  all,  Afranius’s  men,  who  had  fir  ft  feized  the  poft, 
maintained  themfelves  in  pofleftion  of  it  in  fpite  of  Cae- 
far’s  utmoft  efforts.  Two  days  after  this  battle,  conti¬ 
nual  rains,  with  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fo  fuelled  the  two  rivers  between  which  Caefar 
was  encamped,  that  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his 
bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  great  diftance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
between  his  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declared  for 
him  ;  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  his  army 
was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  fold  in  bis 
camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  bufhel,  that  is,  ll.  12s. 
I  id.  fterling.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  violence  of  the  Itream  rendering  all  his  en¬ 
deavours  fruitlefs. 

Upon  the  news  of  Caefar’s  diftrefs,  Pompey’s  party 
at  Rome  began  to  take  courage.  Several  perfons  of 
diflinCtion  went  to  congratulate  Afranius’s  wife  on  the 
fuecefs  of  her  hufband’s  arms  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
fenators  who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  haftened  to 
Pompey’s  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Caefar  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  all  hopes  of  his  party 
loft.  Of  this  number  was  Cicero  ;  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remon  ft  ranees  of  Attieus,  or  the  letters 
Caefar  himfelf  wrote  to  him,  defiring  him  to  join  nei¬ 
ther  party,  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhaehium, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  of  joy 
and  friendfhip.  But  the  joy  of  Pompey’s  party  was 
not  long-lived.  For  Caefar,  after  having  attempted  fe- 
veral  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caufed  boats 
to  be  made  with  all  poftible  expedition  ;  and  while  the 
)vercomes  enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
Ps  difficul-  fuecours  that  were  fent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carriages  22  miles  from  his  eamp  ;  where  with  won¬ 
derful  quicknefs  a  great  detaehment  pafled  the  Sicoris, 
and  encamping  on  the  oppofite  bank  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  eountry,  received  the 
fupplies  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  his  fol- 
diers.  Caefar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
fued  the  armies  of  Afranius  and  Pctreius  with  fuch  fu- 
perior  addrefs  and  conduCt,  that  he  forced  them  to  fub- 
mit  without  eoming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  matter  of  all  Hither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
dilbanded  their  troops,  fent  them  out  of  the  province, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  after  having  folcmnly  promifed 
never  to  afiemble  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Caefar. 
Upon  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Hither  Spain,  the 
Spaniards  in  Farther  Spain,  and  one  Roman  legion, 
deferted  from  Varro,  Pompey’s  governor  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  whieh  obliged  him  to  furrender  his  other  legion 
and  all  his  money. 

Caefar  having  thus  reduced  all  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointed  Caftius  Longinus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned  to  MarfeiiJes  ; 
Vox..  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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which  city  was  juft:  upon  the  point  of  furrendering  after  Home, 
a  mod  vigorous  refiftance.  Though  the  inhabitants  hadu~^V'“J 
by  their  late  treaehery  deferved  a  fevere  punifhment,  yet 
he  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty  ;  but  ftripped 
their  arfenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
all  their  (hips.  From  Marfeilles  Caefar  marched  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul  ;  and  from  thenee  haftened  to  Rome, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 

He  found  the  city  in  a  very  different  ftaie  from  that  in  2or 
which  he  had  left  it.  Moil  of  the  fenators  and  magi- Returns  to 
flrates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrhaehium.  How- Rome,  and 
ever,  there  were  (till  praetors  there;  and  among  themis.createci 
M.  AEmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  dl<^ator* 
triumvirs  with  OCtavius  and  Marc  Antony.  The  prae¬ 
tor,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Cadar,  nominated  him 
dictator  of  his  own  authority,  and  againft  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  fenate.  Csefar  accepted  the  new  dignity  ; 
but  neither  abufed  his  power,  as  Sylla  had  done,  nor 
retained  it  fo  long.  During  the  1 1  days  of  his  diCta- 
torfhip,  he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
the  affeCtions  both  of  the  people  and  the  patricians. 

He  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  fa- 
cerdotal  colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
expelled  that  he  would  have  abfolutely  cancelled  all 
debts  contracted  fince  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he 
only  reduced  the  interefl  to  one-fourth.  But  the  chief 
ufe  he  made  of  his  diCtatorffip  wTas  to  prefide  at  the 
eleClion  of  confuls  for  the  next  year,  w7hen  lie  got  him¬ 
felf,  and  Servilius  Ifauricus,  one  of  his  moft  zealous 
partifans,  promoted  to  that  dignity.  202i 

And  now  being  refolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  carry  Follows 
the  war  into  the  eaft,  he  fet  out  for  Brundufium,  whi-P°mPey 
ther  he  had  ordered  12  legions  to  repair  with  all  pof-^1^  tlie 
fible  expedition.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  five 
there.  The  reft,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
leifurelv,  complaining  of  their  general  for  allowing  them 
no  refpite,  but  hurrying  them  continually  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.  However,  Cedar  did  not  wait  for  them, 
but  fet  fail  with  only  five  legions  and  600  horfe  in 
the  beginning  of  January.  "While  the  reft  were  waiting 
at  Brundufium  for  (hips  to  tranfport  them  over  into 
Epirus,  Cafar  arrived  fafe  with  his  five  legions  in  Chao- 
nia,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  There  he  landed  his  troops,  and  lent  the 
(hips  back  to  Brundufium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  left  behind.  The  war  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  moft  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  aflembling  troops  from  all 
the  eaftern  countries.  When  he  left  Itajy,  he  had  only 
five  legions  ;  but  fince  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhaehium  he 
had  been  reinforeed  with  one  from  Sicily,  anothei  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  thoufand  archers, 
fix  cohorts  of  (lingers,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  had 
been  fent  him  by  princes  in  allianee  with  Rome.  All 
the  free  cities  of  Afia  had  reinforeed  his  array  with 
their  br  ft  troops;  nay,  if  wt  give  eredit  to  an  hiftorical 
poet,  fuceours  were  brought  him  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  fouth  ;  at  lead  it  is  certain,  that  Greece,  Afia 
Minor,  Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  took  up  arms  in 
Ills  favour.  Ho  had  almafl;  all  the  Roman  knights, 
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Rome.  that  is,  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  In  his  fqua- 

■“v -  drons,  and  his  legions  confifled  moflly  of  veterans  inured 

to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Pompey  himfelf 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  addrefs ;  and  had 
under  him  feme  of  the  belt  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conducted  armies  themfelves.  As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  Ihips  of  war,  befides  a 
far  greater  number  of  fmall  veffels,  which  were  conti¬ 
nually  eruifing  on  the  eoafts,  and  intercepted  fuch  fhips 
as  carried  arms  or  provifions  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
like  wife  with  him  above  200  fenators,  who  formed  a 
more  numerous  feiiate  than  that  at  Rome.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  laft  year’s  con- 
fuls,  prefided  in  it;  but  under  the  direction  of  Pompey 
their  protestor,  who  ordered  them  to  aflemble  at  Ihef- 
falonica,  where  he  built  a  ftatcly  hall  for  that  purpofe. 
There,  in  one  of  their  aflemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca¬ 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  fhould  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  fubjeft  to 
the  republic  fhould  be  facked.  At  the  fame  time  the 
confcript  fathers  affembled  at  Theflalonica  decreed,  that 
they  alone  reprefented  the  Roman  fenate,  and  that  thofe 
who  reflded  at  Rome  were  encouragers  of  tyranny,  and 
friends  to  the  tyrant.  And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  mofl  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  fupport  of 
the  public  liberty.  Hence  many  perfons  of  eminent 
probity,  who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts.  Among  thefe  were  young  Brutus,  who 
afterwards  confpired  againft  Ccefar,  Tidius  Sextius,  and 
Labienus.  Brutus,  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey’s  order,  had  never  fpoken  to 
him,  or  fo  much  as  faluted  him  flnee  that  time:  but 
as  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  he  joined  him,  facrificing  therein  his  private 
refentment  to  the  intereft  of  the  public.  .  Pompey  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  fome  command  ;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 

.  Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom¬ 
pey  there.  Labienus  likewife  forfook  his  old  benefac¬ 
tor,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Gaulifh  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though 
Csefar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps.  In  fhort,  Pompey’s 
party  grew  into  fuch  reputation,  that  his  caufe  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  good  caufe ,  while  Ccefar’s  adherents 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  abet¬ 
tors  of  tyranny. 

Mate  pro-  As  foon  as  Csefar  landed,  he  marched  diretfly  to  Ori- 

pofakof  "cum,  the  neared  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  taken  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  The  like  fuccefs  attended  him  at  Apol- 
lonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  ftand  a  liege;  and 
thefe  two  conquefts  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provifions. 
This  fuccefs,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  news 
that  the  fleet  which  he  had  fent  back  to  Brundufium  to 
tranfport  the  reft  of  his  troops  had  been  attacked  by  Bi- 
bulus,  one  of  Pompey’s  admirals,  who  had  taken  30, 
and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  feamen  on  board. 
This  gave  Csefar  great  uneafinefs,  efpeciallv  as  he  heard 
that  Bibulus,  with  no  (hips  of  war,  had  taken  poflef- 
fion  of  all  the  harbours  between  Salonium  and  Oricum; 
that  the  legions  at  Brundufium  could  not  venture  to 
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crofs  the  fea  without  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  Rome, 
enemy’s  hands.  By  this  Csefar  was  fo  much  embarraf-  v“" 
fed,  that  he  made  propofals  of  accommodation  upon  ve¬ 
ry  moderate  terms;  being  no  other  than  that  both  Pom¬ 
pey  and  he  fhould  difband  their  armies  within  three 
days,  renew  their  former  friendftiip  with  folemn  oaths, 
and  return  together  to  Italy.  Thefe  propofals  wer6 
fent  by  Vibnllius  Rufus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pompey, 
whom  Csefar  had  twice  taken  prifoner.  Pompey,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good  fortune,  an- 
fwered  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any  terms,  left  it 
fhould  be  faid  that  he  owed  his  life  and  return  to  Italy 
to  Caefar’s  favour.  However,  the  latter  again  fent  one 
Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a  treaty  of  peace, 
Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the  propofals  ;  but 
while  they  were  conferring  together,  a  party  of  Pom¬ 
pey’s  men  coming  up  to  them,  difeharged  their  darts  at 
Vatinius  and  thofe  who  attended  him.  Some  of  the 
guards  were  wounded,  and  Vatinius  narrowly  efcaped 
with  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  Csefar  advanced  towards  Dyrrha¬ 
chium,  in  hopes  of  furprifmg  that  important  place;  but 
Pompey  unexpeft edly  appearing,  lie  halted  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  Apius,  where  he  intrenched  himfelf,  as 
having  but  a  fmall  number  of  troops  in  comparifon  of 
the  formidable  army  which  attended  Pompey.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  notwithftanding  his  fuperiority,  durft  not 
crofs  the  river  in  Csefar’s  fight;  fo  that  the  two  armies 
continued  for  fome  time  quiet  in  their  refpeflive  camps. 

Ccefar  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Marc  Antony,  who 
commanded  the  legions  he  had  left  in  Italy,  to  come  to 
his  aftiftance;  but  receiving  no  anfwer,  Csefar  difguifed 
himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  flave,  and  with  all  imaginable 
fecrecy  went  on  board  a  flfherman’s  bark,  with  a  defign 
to  go  over  to  Brundufium,  though  the  enemy’s  fleet 
was  eruifing  on  the  eoafts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

This  defign,  however,  mifearried,  by  reafon  of  the  boat 
being  put  back  bv  contrary  winds;  and  thus  Ccefar  wTas 
reftored  to  his  foldiers,  who  had  been  very  uneafy  at  his 
ab fence.  He  was  no  fooner  landed  than  he  difpatched 
Pofthumius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  moft  prefling 
orders  to  Marc  Antony,  Gabinius,  and  Calenus, .  to 
bring  the  troops  to  him  at  all  adventures.  Gabinius, 
unwilling  to  expofe  all  the  hopes  of  his  general  to  the 
hazards  of  the  lea,  thought  it  fafer  to  march  a  great 
way  about  by  Illyricum,  and  therefore  engaged  all  the 
legionaries  he  could  to  follow  him  by  land.  But  the 
Illyrians,  w  ho  had,  unknown  to  him,  declared  for  Pom¬ 
pey,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  him  and  killed  him  and  his 
men.  not  one  efeaping.  Marc  Antony  and  Calenus, 
who  went  by  fea,  wrere  in  the  great  eft  danger  from  one 
of  Pompey’s  admirals;  but  had  the  good  luck  to  bring 
their  troops  fafe  to  fliore  at  Nyphaeuni,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Apollonia.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
Antony  was  landed,  Pompey  marched  to  prevent  his 
joining  Ccefar.  On  the  other  hand,  Ccefar  inftantly  de¬ 
camped,  and  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  lieutenant, 
joined  him  before  Pompey  came  up.  Then  Pompey, 
not  caring  to  engage  them  when  united,  retired  to  an 
advantageous  poll  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachi¬ 
um.  known  by  the  name  of  Jfparagium ,  and  there  en¬ 
camped.  Csefar  having  thus  at  lengt  h  got  all  his  troops 
together,  refc.lved  to  finifli  the  war  by  one  general  ac> 
tion,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the  wrorld,  either  by  bis 
own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival.  To  this  end  he  of¬ 
fered 
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fered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  his  army  a  great  while 
drawn  up  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  But  Pompey  declin¬ 
ing  an  engagement,  he  decamped,  and  turned  towards 
Dyrrhachium,  as  if  he  defigned  to  furprife  it,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  draw  Pompey  into  the  plain.  But 
Pompey,  looking  upon  the  taking  of  Dyrrhachium  as  a 
chimerical  project,  followed  Csefar  at  fome  diftance,  and 
letting  him  draw  near  to  the  city,  encamped  on  a  hill 
called  Petra,  which  commanded  the  fea,  whence  he 
could  be  fupplied  with  provisions  from  Greece  and  Alia, 
while  Csefar  was  forced  to  bring  corn  by  land  from 
Epirus,  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  through  many  dangers. 

This  inconvenience  put  Caefar  upon  a  new  defign, 
which  was  to  furround  an  army  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own,  and,  by  (hutting  them  up  within  a  narrow 
tra&  of  ground,  didrefs  them  as  much  for  want  of  fo¬ 
rage  as  his  troops  were  difirefi’ed  for  want  of  corn.  Pur- 
fuant  to  this  defign,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
from  the  fea  quite  round  Pompey’*  camp,  and  kept  him 
fo  clofely  blocked  up,  that  though  his  men  were  plenti¬ 
fully  fupplied  with  provifions  by  fea,  yet  the  horfes 
of  his  army  began  foon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Csefar’s  men,  though  in  the  utmoft 
did  refs  for  want  of  corn,  yet  bore  all  with  incredible 
cheerfulnefs  ;  protefting  that  they  would  rather  live 
upon  the  bark  of  trees  than  fuller  Pompey  to  efcape, 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power.  Csefar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  fuch  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
herb  called  clcera ,  which  they  deeped  in  milk,  and  that 
when  the  enemy  infulted  them  on  account  of  the  dar- 
ving  condition  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  feveral 
of  thefe  loaves  among  them,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
hopes  of  fubduing  them  by  famine.  “  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  fuch  roots  (faid  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  efcape.”  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
didempers  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  army,  made  fe¬ 
veral  attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  inclo- 
fed  him,  but  was  always  repulfed  with  lofs.  At  length, 
being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want  of  fo¬ 
rage,  he  refolved  at  all  events  to  force  the  enemy’s  lines 
and  efcape.  With  the  afliftance,  therefore,  and  by  the 
advice  of  two  deferters,  he  embarked  his  archers,  (ling¬ 
ers,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  himfelf  by 
land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack  that  part 
of  Csefar’s  lines  which  was  next  to  the  fea,  and  not  yet 
quite  finiflied.  He  fet  out  from  his  camp  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  pod  he  defigned  to 
force  by  break  of  day,  he  began  the  attack  by  fea  and 
land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ninth  legion,  which  de¬ 
fended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for  fome  time  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refidance  ;  but  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
Pompey’s  men,  who  came  by  fea,  and  landed  between 
Csefar’s  two  lines,  they  fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that 
the  fuccours  Marcellinus  fent  them  from  a  neighbouring 
pod  could  not  dop  them.  The  enfign  who  carried  the 
eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  but  ncverthelefs,  before  he  died,  had  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  enough  to  confign  the  eagle  to  the  caval¬ 
ry  of  the  party,  defiring  them  to  deliver  it  to  Csefar. 
Pompey ’s  men  purfued  the  fugitives,  and  made  fuch  a 
daughter  of  them,  that  all  the  centurions  of  the  fird  co¬ 
hort  were  cut  off  except  one.  And  now  Pompey’s  army 
broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  pods  Caefar  had  forti¬ 
fied,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  Marcellinus,  who 


guarded  a  neighbouring  fort  ;  but  Marc  Antony  coming  liomc*. 
very  feafonably  to  his  relief  with  12  cohorts,  they 
thought  it  advifable  to  retire.  20^ 

Soon  after  Caefar  himfelf  arrived  with  a  drong  rein-  Csefar  de¬ 
forcement,  and  poded  himfelf  on  the  (bore,  in  order  to^ated  aiv* 
prevent  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.  From  this  pod  f/eat 
he  obferved  an  old  camp  which  he  had  made  within  the 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclofed,  but  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned.  Upon  his  quitting  it,  Pompey  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  pod; 

Csefar  refolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  lofs  he 
had  fudained  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le¬ 
gion  which  Pompey  had  poded  there.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  fecretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
lines  :  and  arriving  at  the  old  camp  before  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacked  it  with  gre^t 
vigour,  forced  the  fird  intrenchment,  notwithdanding 
the  brave  refidance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrateu  to 
the  fecond,  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  But  here 
his  fortune  changed  on  a  fudden.  His  right  wing,  in 
looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  marched  along 
the  outfide  of  a  trench  which  Caefar  had  formerly  car¬ 
ried  on  from  the  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400  paces, 
to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  midook  for 
the  rampart  of  the  camp  *,  and  being  led  away  by  that 
midake  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  foon  after  pre¬ 
vented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who 
came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large  body  of 
horfe.  Then  the  legion  which  Caefar  had  attacked  ta¬ 
king  courage,  made  a  brifk  fally,  drove  his  men  back 
to  the  fird  intrenchment  which  they  had  feized,  and 
there  put  them  in  great  diforder  while  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  pafs  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time, 
falling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank,  completed 
their  defeat;  and  then  flying  to  the  enemy’s  right  wing, 
which  had  palfed  the  trench  mentioned  above,  and  was 
(hut  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts  of  the  old  camp, 
made  a  mod  dreadful  (laughter  of  them.  The  trench 
was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  many  falling  into  it  in  that 
diforder,  and  others  palling  over  them  and  prefling  them 
to  death. 

In  this  diflrefs,  Csefar  did  all  he  could  to  dop  the 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  the  ftand- 
ard-bearers  themfelves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles 
when  Caefar  endeavoured  to  dop  them,  and  left  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occafion  took  32 
dandards ;  a  difgrace  which  Csefar  had  never  differed 
before.  He  was  himfelf  in  no  fmall  danger  of  falling 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he  took  hold 
of  when  flying,  bidding  him  Aand  and  face  about ;  but 
the  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  drew 
his  fword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  one  of 
his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  his  arm. 

Caefar  lod  on  this  occafion  960  of  his  foot,  400  of  his 
horfe,  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurions. 

This  lofs  and  difgrace  greatly  mortified  Csefar,  but  Heretnev*- 
did  not  difeourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lenity  his  affairs, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  recovered  the  fpirit  of  his  troops, 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Apollonia, 
where  he  paid  the  army,  and  left  his  fick  and  wounded* 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
Metellus,  Pompey’s  father-in-law,  was  encamped.  He 
hoped  either  to  draw  his  rival  into  fome  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipio  if  not  affided.  He  met  with  great 
didiculties  on  his  march,  the  countries  through  which 
Y  2  he 
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Rome.  ]ie  paffed  refufing  to  fupply  his  army  with  provifions  ^ 
fto  fuch  a  degree  was  his  reputation  funk  fince  his  laft 
defeat !  On  his  entering  Theflaly  he  was  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  lent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Having  now  got  all 
his  force  together,  he  marched  directly  to  Gomphi, 
the  firft  town  of  Theflaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  intereft,  but  now  declared  againft  him.  Whereup¬ 
on  he  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garrifon  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  he  marched  to  Metropolis,  an¬ 
ther  confiderable  town  of  Theflaly,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  furrendered  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  Larifla,  of  which  Scipio  had  made  himfelf 
mafter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im¬ 
portuned  by  the  fenators  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  followed  Caefar,  firmly 
refolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  diftrefs 
him  by  keeping  clofe  at  his  heels,  flraitening  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  Oj.  coining  to  an  engagement,  but  always 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  fubalterns  began  to  put  ill 
conftru<ftions  on  his  dilatorinefs  to  his  face. 

Tbefe,  together  with  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers, 
made  him  at  length  refolve  to  venture  a  general  action. 
With  thisdefign  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the 
cities  of  Pharfalia  and  Thebes  ;  which  latter  was  alfo 
called  Philippi,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perfes,  who,  having  reduced  the  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  and  furrounded  on 
all  Tides  by  high  mountains  ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
ft  ill  averfe  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  fleep  mountain,  in  a  place 
altogether  inacceffible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  lie 
had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But 
notwithftanding  this  reinforcement,  lie  continued  irre- 
folute,  and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  iflue  of  a  fingre 
action  •,  being  ftill  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his 
maxim,  that  it  was  better  to  deftroy  the  enemy  by  fa¬ 
tigues  and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  vete¬ 
rans,  who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair.  As  he 
put  off  from  day  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  des¬ 
cending  into  the  plain  where  Caefar  was  encamped,  his 
officers  forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to 
a  man  were  for  venturing  a  general  aflion  the  very 
next  day.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  facrifice  his 
own  judgment  to  the  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude  -y 
and  the  ncccffary  meafurcs  were  taken  for  a  general  en¬ 
gagement. 

The  event  of  this  battle  was  in  the  high  eft  degree 
fortunate  for  Csefar  f  ;  who  refolved  to  purfue  his  ad- 
t See  vantage,  and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
faha,  fhoiild  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am- 
phipolis,  he  fent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Hellefpont  *,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey’s  commanders,  at  the  head  of  ten 
fhips  of  war.  Csefar,  noway  terrified  at  the  ftiperiority 
of  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
iubmit.  The  other  inftantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  ter- 
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ror  of  Csefar’s  name,  and  furrendered  himfelf  and  his 
fleet  at  diferetion. 

From  thence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Ephefus, 
then  to  Rhodes  •,  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  fled  to  Egypt ,  wherefore,  lofing  no  time,  he  fet 
fail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  •,  a  very  inconfiderablc  force  to  keep 
fuch  a  powerful  kingdom  under  fubje&ion.  But  he 
was  now  grown  fo  fecure  in  his  good  fortune,,  that  he 
expe&ed  to  find  obedience  everywhere.  Upon  his  land¬ 
ing,  the  firfl  accounts  he  received  were  of  Pompey’s 
miferable  end,  who  had  been  affaffinated  by  orders  of 
the  treacherous  king  as  foon  as  he  went  on  fhore;  and  2I0 
foon  after  one  of  the  murderers  came  with  his  head  and  Is  murdered 
ring  as  a  moil  grateful  prefent  to  the  conqueror.  But”1  £g>Tjt* 
Caefar  turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  fliortly  af¬ 
ter  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me¬ 
mory  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  murdered  \  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  near  the  place,  to  Nemefis,  who  was  the  goddefs 
that  puniffied  tliofe  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  adver- 
fity. 

It  fliould  feem  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 
fome  hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  }  which  they  considered,  as  in  fa<ft  it  was,  but  a 
fpecious  fubjedlion.  They  firft  began  to  take  offence 
at  Caefar’s  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Roman  power  before 
him  as  he  entered  the  city.  Photinus,  the  eunuch,  alfo 
treated  him  with  difrefpedl,  and  even  attempted  his  life.  2II 
Csefar,  however,  concealed  his  refentment  till  he  hadTheEgyp. 
a  force  fufficicnt  to  punifli  his  treachery  \  and  fending  <luar- 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en-  ^^tl1 
rolled  for  Pompey’s  fervice,  as  being  the  neared  to  ’ 
Egypt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repofe  an  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  king’s  minifter.  Hoivever,  he 
foon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himfelf  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts  ;  and  declared,  that,  as  being 
a  Roman  conful,  it  was  his  duty  to  fettle  the  fucceflion 
to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt  :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  fifter  \  who,  by  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  was  alfo  his  wife,  and,  by  their  father’s 
will,  (hared  jointly  in  the  fucceflion.  However,  not  be¬ 
ing  contended  with  a  bare  participation  of  power,  (lie 
aimed  at  governing  alone  \  but  being  oppofed  in  her 
views  by  the  Roman  fenate,  who  confirmed  her  brother’s 
title  to  the  crown,  (lie  was  baniflied  into  Syria  with  Ar- 
finoe  her  younger  fifter. 

Csefar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  fent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
plead  their  caufe  before  him.  Photinus,  the  young 
king’s  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the  moft  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  as  well  to  Csefar  as  to  Cleopatra,  difdained 
this  propofal,  and  backed  his  refufal  by  fending  an  army  212  j 
of  20,000  men  to  befiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Csefar  and  befiege 
bravely  repulfed  the  enemy  for  fome  time  ,  but  finding*1”11  in  .  ' 
the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  fo  fmail  Alexan  ral 
an  army  as  lie  then  had  with  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo- 
fed  to  make  a  ftand.  Achillas,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour,  and 
ftill  aimed  at  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fleet  that  lay 
before  the  palace.  Caefar,  however,  too  well  knew  the 
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importance  of  thofe  (hips  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  and 
therefore  burnt  them  all  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  He  next  poffefTed  himfelf  of  the  Hie  of  Pharos, 
•which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexandrian  port,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  fupplies  fent  him  from  all 
fides  ;  and  in  this  fituation  he  determined  to  withftand 
the  united  foree  of  all  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre- 
fent  turn  in  her  favour,  refolved  to  depend  rather  on 
Casfar’s  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fa&,  affembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  fupport  her  claims  ;  but  now  judged  it  the 
wifeft  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  decifion  of  her  felf- 
elefled  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  fhe  juftly  conceived, 
were  fo  likely  to  influence  Caefar,  as  the  charms  of  her 
perfon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  Caefar,  as  her 
enemies  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  palace.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  went  on  board  a  fmall 
veffel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  palace  ;  where, 
being’  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  (he  was  carried  by  one 
Afpolodorus  into  the  very  chamber  of  Caefar.  Her  ad- 
drefs  at  firft  pleafed  him  ;  but  her  eareffes,.  whieh  were 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence,  entirely  brought 
him  over  to  fecond  her  claims. 

While  Cleopatra  was  thus  employed  in  forwarding 
her  own  views,  her  lifter  Arfinoe  was  alfo  ftrenuoufly  en- 
gaaed  in  the  camp  in  purfuing  a  feparate  intereft.  She 
had  found  means,  by  the  afliftance  of  one  Ganymede 
her  confidant,  to  make  a  large  divifion  in  the  Egyptian 
army  in  her  favour  ;  and  foon  after  caufed  Achillas  to 
be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the  command  in 
his  ftead,  and  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  greater  vigour 
than  before.  Ganymede’s  principal  effort  was  by  let¬ 
ting  in  the  fea  upon  thofe  canals  which  fupplied  the  pa¬ 
lace  with  frefli  water  ;  but  this  inconvenience  Crefar  re¬ 
medied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  wells.  His  next 
endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  jun&ion  of  Ccefar’s  24th 
legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain.  He  foon 
after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  bridge  which  joined  the 
ifle  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which  port  Caefar 
was  refolved  to  diflodge  them.  In  the  heat  of  aftion, 
fome  mariners  came  and  joined  the  combatants  ;  but  be- 
in*  feized  with  a  panie,  inftantly  fled,  and  fpread  a  ge¬ 
neral  terror  through  the  army.  All  Crefar’s  endeavours 
to  rally  his  forees  were  in  vain,  the  confufion  was  paft 
remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned  or  put  to  the 
fword  in  attempting  to  efcape ;  on  which,  feeing  the  ir¬ 
remediable  diforder  of  his  troops,  he  retired  to  a  (hip 
in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was  juft  oppofite. 
However,  he  was  no  fooner  on  board  than  great  crowds 
entered  at  the  fame  time  with  him  ;  upon  which,  appre- 
henfive  of  the  {hip’s  finking,  he  jumped  into  the  fea, 
and  fivam  200  paces  to  the  fleet  that  lay  before  the  pa- 

The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the 
palaee  ineffeftual,  endeavoured  at  lead  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Csefar’s  power,  as  he  had  feized  upon  his  perfon 
in  the  beginning  of  their  difputes.  For  this  purpofe 
they  made  ufe  of  their  euftomarv  arts  of  diflimuladon, 
profefling  the  utmoft  defire  of  peace,  and  only  wanting 
the  prefenee  of  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  fan61ion  to 
the  treaty.  Caefar,  who  was  fenfible  of  their  perfidy, 
neverthelefs  eoncealed  his  fufpicions,  and  gave  them  their 
king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprelienlions  from  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  -the  inftant  he  was 
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fet  at  liberty,  inflead  of  promoting  peace,  made  every  Rome. 
effort  to  give  vigour  to  hoflilities.  ^  * 

In  this  manner  Caefar  was  hemmed  in  for  fome  time  :  j.je  js 
but  he  was  at  laft  relieved  from  this  mortifying  fitua- reiieve(h 
tion  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  mod  faith¬ 
ful  partizans ;  who,  collefting  a  numerous  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  eity  of  Pelufium,  re- 
pulfed  the  Egyptian  army  with  lofs,  and  at  laft,  joining 
with  Caefar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
daughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himfelf,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  efcape  on  board  a  velfel  that  was  failing  down 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  {hip’s  finking  ;  and  Cae* 
far  thus  became  mailer  of  all  Egypt  without  any  further 
oppofition.  He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleopatra, 
with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but  an  infant, 
fhould  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of  their 
father’s  will  ;  and  drove  out  Arfinoe  with  Ganymede 
into  banifhment. 

Caefar  now  for  a  while  feemed  to  relax  from  the  ufual 
aflivity  of  his  conduft,  eaptivated  with  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  Inftead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and  quell 
the  remains  of  Pompey’s  party,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  his  pleafures,  palling  whole  nights  in  feafts  with  the 
young  queen.  He  even  refolved  to  attend  her  up  the 
Nile  into  Ethiopia  ;  but  the  brave  veterans,  who  had 
long  followed  his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his  con¬ 
duft,  and  refufed  to  be  partners  in  fo  infamous  an  expe¬ 
dition.  Thus,  at  length,  roufed  from  his  lethargy,  he 
left  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  was  after¬ 
wards  named  Ccefario ,  in  order  to  oppofe  Pharnaces  the 
king  of  Pontus,  who  had  now  made  fome  inroads  upon 
the  dominions  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  attended  with  the 
greateft  fuecefs,  as  we  have  related  under  the  article 
Pontus  ;  and  having  fettled  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  214 
empire,  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  he  embarked  for  Arrives  in 
Italy,  where  he  arrived  fooner  than  his  enemies  coul(*^n  aftef 
expeft,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  abfolutely  re-  J^rtakes 
quired  his  prefenee.  He  had  been,  during  his  abfence,  an  expedi- 
created  conful  for  five  years,  diftator  for  one  year,  andtion  into 
tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  But  Antony,  who  in  the  Airica. 
mean  time  governed  in  Rome  for  him,  had  filled  the  ci¬ 
ty  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many  eommotions  en- 
fued,  whi eh  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Caefar  could  ap- 
peafe.  However,  by  his  moderation  and  humanity,  ha 
foon  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  city,  fearee  making  any 
diftinftion  between  thofe  of  his  own  and  the  oppofite 
party.  Thus  having,  by  gentle  means,  reftored  bis  au¬ 
thority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  mareh  into  Africa, 
where  Pompey’s  party  had  found  time  to  rally  under 
Seipio  and  Cato,  aflifted  by  Juba  king  of  Mauritania. 

But  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had  like  to  have  been 
retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  army.  Thofe  veteran 
legions,  who  had  hitherto  conquered  all  that  came  be¬ 
fore  them,  began  to  murmur  for  not  having  received 
the  rewards  which  they  had  expelled  for  their  paft  fer- 
vices,  and  now  infilled  "upon  their  difeharge.  However, 

Caefar  found  means  to  quell  the  mutiny;  and  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  uftial  diligence,  landed  with  a  fmall  party 
in  Africa,  the  reft  of  the  army  following  foon  after. 

After  many  movements  and  fkirmifhes,  he  refolved  at 
lail  to  eome  to  a  deeifive  battle.  For  this  purpofe  he 
inverted  the  city  of  Thapfus,  fuppofing  that  Seipio  would 
atiempt  its  relief,  which  turned  out  according  to  his 
expeftations.  Seipio,  joining  with  the  young  king  of 
Mauritania,  advanced  with  his  army,  and  encamping 
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they  foon  came  to  a  general  battle.  Cae- 
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far’s  fuecefs  was  as  ufual ;  the  enemy  received  a  com¬ 
plete  and  final  overthrow,  with  little  lots  on  his  fide. 
Juba,  and  Petreius  his  general,  killed  each  other  in  de- 
fpair  ;  Scipio,  attempting  to  efcape  by  fea  into  Spain, 
fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and  was  fiain  ;  fu  that,  of  all 
the  generals  of  that  undone  party,  Cato  was  now  alone 
remaining. 

This  extraordinary  man,  having  retired  into  Africa 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had  led  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  defeat  through  burning  defer  t?  and 
trails  infefled  with  ferpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
was  now  in  the  city  ox  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the  (how 
of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  principal 
citizens  into  a  fenate,  and  conceived  a  resolution  of 
holding  out  the  town.  He  accordingly  aiTembled  his 
fenators  upon  this  occafion,  and  exhorted  them  to  (land 
a  liege  ;  but  finding  his  admonitions  ineffe&ual,  he 
•ftabbed  himfelf  with  his  fword  *.  Upon  his  death,  the 
war  in  Africa  being  completed,  Csefar  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his  for¬ 
mer  triumphs  only  to  increafe  the  fplendour  of  this,  the 
citizens  were  aflonifhed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
ceflion,  and  the  number  of  the  countries  he  had  fubdued. 
It  lafted  four  days  ;  the  firft  was  for  Gaul,  the  fecond 
for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  vi&ories  in  Afia,  and  the 
fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To  every  one  of 
'his  foldiers  he  gave  a  fum  equivalent  to  about  150I.  of 
our  money,  double  that  fum  to  the  centurions,  and  four 
times  as  much  to  the  fuperior  officers.  The  citizens 
alfo  (hared  his  bounty  ;  to  every  one  of  whom  he  diftri- 
buted  to  bulhels  of  corn,  10  pounds  of  oil,  and  a  fum 
of  money  equal  to  about  two  pounds  flerling  of  ours. 
He,  after  this,  entertained  the  people  at  about  20,000 
tables,  treated  them  with  the  combat  of  gladiators,  and 
filled  Rome  with  a  concourfe  of  fpe&ators  from  every 
part  of  Italy. 

The  people  now  feemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 
modes  of  homage  and  unufual  methods  of  adulation  for 
their  great  enflaver.  He  was  created,  by  a  new  title, 
Magifler  Morum ,  or  Mailer  of  the  Morals  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor ,  Father  of  his 
country  ;  his  perfon  was  declared  facred  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  the  great  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  Hate.  It  mull  be  owned,  however,  that  no 
fovereign  "could  make  better  ufe  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  repreffing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue.  He  communicated  the  power  of 
judicature  to  the  fenators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by 
many  fumptuary  laws  reflrained  the  fcandalous  luxuries 
of  the  rich.  He  propofed  rewards  to  all  fuch  as  had 
many  children  ;  and  took  the  moll  prudent  methods  of 
repeopling  the  city,  that  had  been  exhaulled  in  the  late 
commotions  ;  and  befides  his  other  works,  he  greatly 
reformed  the  kalendar.  ; 

Having  thus  rellored  profperity  once  more  to  Rome, 
he  again  found  himfelf  under.a  neceffity  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  oppofe  an  army  which  had  been  raifed  there 
under  the  two  fons  of  Pompey,  and  Labienus  his  former 
general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with  his  ufual 
celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  enemy  thought 
"him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cneius  and  Sextus,  Pom- 
pey’s  fons,  profiting  by  their  unhappy  father’s  example, 
refolved  as  much  as  poffible  to  protrad  the  war ;  fo  that 
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the  firll  operations  of  the  two  armies  were  fpent  in  fiege3 
and  fruitlels  attempts  to  furprife  each  other.  At  length 
Csefar,  after  taking  many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and 
purfuing  young  Pompey  with  unwearied  perfeverance, 
compelled  him  to  come  to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Munda. 

After  a  moll  obflinate  engagement,  Csefar  gained  a  Becomes 
complete  vidory  (fee  Munda)  $  and  having  now  fub- matter  of 
dued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  for  the  laflthe  whole 
time  to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to  enjoy  ^pi.re  ^ 
an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  office?  of  the  ftate.^M^ 
Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  moderation  in  the  en-  ** 
joyment  of  his  power  5  he  left  the  confuls  to  be  pamed 
by  the  people  ;  but  as  he  poffeffed  all  the  authority  of 
the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to  fink  into  contempt. 

He  enlarged  the  number  of  fenators  alfo  ;  but  as  he  had 
previoully  deflroyed  their  power,  their  new  honours  were 
but  empty  titles.  Pie  took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had 
been  in  arms  againll  him,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  refi  fiance.  He  even  fet  up  once 
more  the  ftatues  of  Pompey  ;  which,  however,  as  Ci¬ 
cero  obferved,  he  only  did  to  fecure  his  own.  The  reft 
of  this  extraordinary  man’s  life  was  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Hate.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magr 
nificent  buildings;  he  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth,  fend¬ 
ing  colonies  to  both  cities ;  he  undertook  to  level  feve- 
ral  mountains  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marffies  near 
Rome,  and  defigned  to  cut  through  the  Ifthmus  of  Pe- 
loponnefus.  Thus  he  formed  mighty  projeds  and  de-HisvIt 
figns  beyond  the  limits  of  the  longefi  life  ;  but  the  great-  defigns. 
ell  of  .all  was  his  intended  expedition  againll  the  Parthir 
ans,  by  which  he  defigned  to  revenge  the  death  of  Craf- 
fus ;  then  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia 
along  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  from  thence  to 
open  himfelf  a  way  through  the  immeafurable  forefts  of 
Germany  into  Gaul,  and  to  return  to  Rome.  Thefe 
were  the  aims  of  ambition  :  but  the  jealoufy  of  a  few 
individuals  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  fenate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Csefar  with 
frelh  honours,  and  he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  They  called  one  of  the  months  of  the  year 
after  his  name  ;  they  fiamped  money  with  his  image  $ 
they  ordered  his  ftatue  to  be  fet  up  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  empire  ;  they  inllituted  public  facrifices  on  his  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  talked,  even  his  life-time,  of  enrolling  him  in 
the  number  of  their  gods.  Antony,  at  one  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  feftivals,  foolilhly  ventured  to  offer  him  a  diadem  ; 
but  he  put  it  back  again,  refufing  it  feveral  times,  and 
receiving  at  every  refufal  loud  acclamations  from  the 
people.  One  day,  when  the  fenate  ordered  him  fome 
particular  honours,  he  negleded  to  rife  from  his  feat ; 
and  from  that  moment  is  faid  to  have  been  marked  for 
deflrudion.  It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended 
to  make  himfelf  king  ;  for  though  in  fad  he  already 
was  fo,  the  people,  who  had  an  utter  averfion  to  the 
name,  could  not  bear  his  affuming  the  title.  Whether 
he  really  defigned  to  affume  that  empty  honour  mull 
now  for  ever  remain  a  fecret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
unfufpeding  opennefs  of  his  condud  marked  fomething 
like  a  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  his  intentions. 

W  hen  informed  by  thofe  about  him  of  the  jealoufies  of 
many  perfons  who  envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to 
fay,  That  he  had  rather  die  once  by  treafon,  than  to 
live  continually  in  the  apprehenfion  of  it ;  and  to  con¬ 
vince 
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ome.  vlnce  the  world  how  little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his 
d-v——' enemies,  he  difbanded  his  company  of  Spanifh  guards, 

T  which  facilitated  the  enterprife  againft  his  life. 

lIJnfpi.  A  deep-laid  confpiracy  was  formed  again  ft  him,  com- 
r  form-  p0fed  of  no  lefs  than  60  fenators.  At  the  head  of  this 
e  £ainft  confpiracy  was  Brutus,  whofe  life  Casfar  had  fpared  af- 
*ij  ter  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  Caflius,  who  had  been 
pardoned  foon  after,  both  praetors  for  the  prefent  yean 
Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been  defcended 
from  that  Brutus  who  firft  gave  liberty  to  Rome  5  and 
from  a  defire  of  following  his  example,  broke  all  the 
ties  of  private  friendftiip,  and  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
which  was  to  deftroy  his  benefa&or.  Caflius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud,  and  hated  Casfar’s 
perfon  ftill  more  than  his  caufe.  He  had  often  fought 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge  by  affaffina- 
tion,  which  took  rife  rather  from  private  than  public 
motives. 

The  confpirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  juftice  to  their 
proceedings,  remitted  the  execution  of  this  defign  to 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reported 
that  Caefar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown.  The  augurs 
had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and 
the  night  preceding,  he  heard  his  wife  Calphurnia  la¬ 
menting  in  her  fleep,  and  being  awakened,  fhe  confefled 
to  him  that  fhe  dreamt  of  his  being  affaftinated  in  her 
arms.  Thefe  omens,  in  fome  meafure,  began  to  change 
his  intentions  of  going  to  the  fenate,  as  he  had  refolved, 
that  day  )  but  one  of  the  confpirators  coming  in,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  refolution,  telling  him  of 
the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  flaying  at  home 
till  his  wife  had  lucky  dreams,  and  of  the  preparations 
that  were  made  for  his  appearance.  As  he  went  along 
to  the  fenate,  a  Have,  who  haftened  to  him  with  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  confpiracy,  attempted  to  come  near  him, 
but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Artemidorus,  a  Greek 
philofopher,  who  had  difcovered  the  whole  plot,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  him  a  memorial,  containing  the  heads  of  his  in¬ 
formation  *,  but  Caefar  gave  it,  with  other  papers,  to  one 
of  his  fecretaries  without  reading,  as  was  ufual  in  tilings 
of  this  nature.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  place  in 
the  fenate,  the  confpirators  came  near  him,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  faluting  him  j  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of 
them,  approached  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  pretending  to 
fue  for  his  brother’s  pardon,  who  was  banifhed  by  his 
order.  All  the  confpirators  feconded  him  with  great 
tendernefs ;  and  Cimber,  feeming  to  fue  with  ftill  great¬ 
er  fubmiftion,  took  bold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  hold¬ 
ing  him  ft)  as  to  prevent  his  rifing.  This  was  the  fig- 
?21  nal  agreed  on.  Cafca,  who  was  behind,  ftabbed  him, 
js  miir-  tlwugh  flightly,  in  the  (boulder.  Caefar  inftantly  turn¬ 
ed  round,  and  with  the  ftyle  of  his  tablet  wounded  him 
in  the  arm.  However,  all  the  confpirators  were  now 
alarmed  *,  and  inclofing  him  round,  he  received  a  fecond 
ftab  from  an  unknown  hand  in  the  breaft,  while  Caflius 
wounded  him  in  the  face.  He  ftill  defended  himfelf 
with  great  vigour,  rufhing  among  them,  and  throwing 
down  fuch  as  oppofed  him,  till  he  faw  Brutus  among 
the  confpirators,  who,  coming  up,  ftruck  his  dagger  in 
his  thigh.  From  that  moment  Caefar  thought  no  more 
of  defending  himfelf,  but  looking  upon  this  confpirator, 
cried  out,  “  And  you  too,  Brutus  1”  Jhen  covering  his 
head,  and  fpreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fall 
with  greater  decency,  he  funk  down  at  the  bafe  of  Pom- 


pey’s  ftatue,  after  receiving  three-and-twenty  wounds,  ^  Rome.  ^ 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

As  foon  as  the  confpirators  had  difpatched  Caefar,  Great  con- 
they  began  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  fenate,  in  order  fuf10n  0cea« 
to  vindicate  the  motives  of  their  enterprife,  and  to  ex-  fioned  by 
cite  them  to  join  in  procuring  their  country’s  freedom  ;  bis  death, 
but  all  the  fenators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  fome  of  them  were 
endangered  in  the  throng.  The  people  alfo  being  now 
alarmed,  left  their  ufual  occupations,  and  ran  tumultu- 
oufly  through  the  city  ;  fome  a&uated  by  their  fears, 
and  ftill  more  by  a  defire  of  plunder.  In  this  ftate  of 
confufion,  the  confpirators  all  retired  to  the  capitol,  and 
guarded  its  accefles  by  a  body  of  gladiators  which  Bru¬ 
tus  had  in  pay.  It  was  in  vain  they  alleged  they  only 
ftruck  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
ufurped  the  rights  of  mankind  :  the  people,  accuftomed 
to  luxury  and  eafe,  little  regarded  their  profeflions, dread¬ 
ing  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  of  fubje£lion. 

The  friends  of  the  late  dilator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  fatisfying  their  ambition  under  the 
teil  of  promoting  juftice.  Of  this  number  was  Antony, 
whom  we  have  already  feen  a&ing  as  a  lieutenant  under 
Caefar.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  ex- 
ceftive  vices  ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  (killed  in  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth.  He  was 
conful  for  this  year  $  and  refolved,  with  Lepidus,  who 
was  fond  of  commotions  like  himfelf,  to  feize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  afluming  the  fovereign  power.  Lepidus,  there¬ 
fore,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  forum  with  a  band  of  foldiers 
at  his  devotion  5  and  Antony,  being  conful,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  command  them.  Their  firft  ftep  was  to  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  all  Caefar’s  papers  and  money  ^  and 
the  next  to  convene  the  fenate,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Caefar  had  been  a  legal  magiftrate  or  a  tyran¬ 
nical  ufurper,  and  whether  thofe  who  killed  him  merit¬ 
ed  rewards  or  punifhments.  There  were  many  of  thefe 
who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Caefar,  and  had  The  con- 
acquired  large  fortunes  in  confequence  of  his  appoint-  fpirators 
ments  :  to  vote  him  an  ufurper,  therefore,  would  be  toP*1^* 
endanger  their  property  ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  innocent,  fenate. 
might  endanger  the  ftate.  In  this  dilemma  they  feemed 
willing  to  reconcile  extremes  5  wherefore  they  approved 
all  the  a&s  of  Caefar,  and  yet  granted  a  general  pardon 
to  all  the  confpiratorSf  ^ 

This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  fath- 
fa&ion,  as  it  granted  fecurity  to  a  number  of  men  who 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  would 
be  foremoft  in  oppofing  his  fcliemes  of  reftoring  abfo- 
lute  power.  As  therefore  the  fenate  had  ratified  all 
Caefar’s  afls  without  diftin£lion,  he  formed  a  fcheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperiouf- 
ly  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was  faid, 
poffeffed  of  Caefar’s  books  of  accounts,  he  fo  far  gained 
upon  his  fecretary  as  to  make  him  infert  whatever  he 
thought  proper.  By  thefe  means,  great  fums  of  money, 
which  Caefar  never  would  have  beftowed,  were  here  di- 
ftributed  among  the  people  ;  and  every  man  who  was 
averfe  to  republican  principles  was  here  fure  of  finding 
a  gratuity.  He  then  demanded  that  Caefar’s  funeral 
obfequies  (hould  be  performed  •,  which  the  fenate  now 
could  not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never  declared 
him  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the  body  was  brought 
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forth  into  the  forum  with  the  utmoft  folemnity  ;  and 
Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  paflions  of  the 
people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  private  intereR. 
He  firii  read  C  a;  far’s  will,  in  which  he  had  left  OCta- 
vitis,  his  filler’s  grandfon,  his  heir,  permitting  him  to 
take  the  name  of  Ccefar  ;  and  three  parts  of  his  private 
fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  eafe  of  his  death.  The 
Roman  people  were  left  the  gardens  which  he  had  on 
the  other  fide  the  Tiber  ;  and  every  citizen,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  to  receive  300  fefterces.  This  laR  bequefl  not 
a  little  contributed  to  increafe  the  people’s  affeclion  for 
their  late  dilator ;  they  now  began  to  confider  Caefar 
as  a  father,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  doingthera  the  great- 
elf  good  while  living,  thought  of  benefiting  them  even 
after  his  death.  As  Antony  continued  reading,  the 
multitude  began  to  be  moved,  and  fighs  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  Antony,  feeing 
the  audience  favourable  to  his  defigns,  now  began  to  ad- 
drefs  the  aflembly  in  a  more  pathetic  drain :  he  prefent- 
ed  before  them  Cmfar’s  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  unfold¬ 
ed  it,  took  care  they  fliould  obferve  the  number  of  (labs 
in  it  :  he  then  difplayed  an  image,  which  to  them  ap¬ 
peared  the  body  of  Cacfar,  all  covered  with  wounds. 
The  people  could  now  no  longer  contain,  their  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  they  unanimoufly  cried  out  for  revenge;  all  the 
old  foldiers  who  had  fought  under  him,  burnt,  with  his 
body,  their  coronets,  and  other  marks  of  conqueR  with 
which  he  had  honoured  him.  A  great  number  of  the 
firft  matrons  in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornaments  alfo  ; 
till  at  length,  rage  fuccceding  to  forrow,  the  multitude 
ran  with  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  fet  fire  to  the 
confpirators  houfes.  In  this  rage  of  refentment,  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  miftook  for  another  of 
the  fame  name  who  was  in  the  confpiracy,  they  tore 
him  in  pieces.  The  confpirators  themfelves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  repulfed  the  multitude  with  no 
great  trouble;  but  ^perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people, 
they  thought  it  fafefl  to  retire  from  the  city.  Divine 
honours  were  then  granted  him;  and  an  altar  was  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where  after¬ 
wards  was  ere&ed  a  column  inferibed,  To  the  father  of 
his  country . 

In  the  mean  time  Antony,  who  had  excited  this 
flame,  refolved  to  make  the  befl  of  the  occafion.  Ha- 
ving  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  Cgefar’s  caufe, 
he  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  fenate,  by  a 
feeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  Rate.  He 
therefore  propofed  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey’s  only  re¬ 
maining  fon,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  Spain  fince 
the  death  of  his  father :  and  to  grant  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  empire.  His  next  Rep 
to  their  confidence,  was  the  quelling  a  fedition  of  the 
people,  who  rofe  to  revenge  the  death  of  Caefar,  and 
putting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  fon  of  Marius.  He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  refentment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  fenate 
granted  his  requeR  ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  refolute  men,  attached  to 
his  intereR,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
he  continued,  every  day  making  rapid  Rrides  to  abfo- 
lute  power  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  thofe  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who 
Rmred  among  them  the  confular,  tribunitian,  and  prae¬ 
torian  power.  His  vows  to  revenge  Ceefar’s  death 


feemed  either  poRponed,  or  totally  forgotten  ;  and  his  Rome, 
only  aim  feemed  to  be  to  confirm  himfelf  in  that  power 
which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.  Bui  an  obRacle 
to  his  ambition  feemed  to  arife  from  a  quarter  on  which 
he  ieaR  exposed  it.  This  was  from  0&aviu3  or  Oc- b  oppofed 
tavianus.  Cacfar,  afterwards  called  Augufus ,  who  wasby  Oftavi, 
the  grand-nephew  and  adopted  fon  of  Csefar,  and  was  at*11™5, 
Apollonia  when  his  kinfman  was  fiain.  He  was  then 
about  18  yean  old,  and  had  been  fent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  Rudy  of  Grecian  literature.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  Ccefar’s  death,  notwithRanding  the 
earneR  difiuafions  of  all  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  former  profeflions  of 
Antony,  he  expelled  to  find  him  a  warm  afliRant  to 
his  aims;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to 
take  fignal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con¬ 
fpiracy.  However,  he  was  greatly  difappointed.  An¬ 
tony,  whofe  projects  were  all  to  aggrandize  himfelf, 
gave  him  blit  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  inRead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  payment  of  it  upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  limiting  his  circumRances.  But 
OCtavianus,  inRead  of  abating  his  claims,  even  fold  his 
own  patrimonial  eRate,  to  pay  fuch  legacies  as  Caefar 
had  left,  and  particularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
thefe  means  he  gained  a  degree  of  popularity,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminiRi,  and  which  in 
fa£t  he  had  many  other  methods  to  procure.  His 
eonverfation  was  elegant  and  infinuating,  his  face  come¬ 
ly  and  graceful,  and  his  afie&ion  to  the  late  dictator 
fo  fincere,  that  every  perfon  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  his  addrels.  But  what  added  Rill  more 
to  his  intereR  was  the  name  of  Caefar,  which  he  had 
aflumed,  and,  in  confequencc  of  which,  the  former  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  uncle  now  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
him.  All  thefe  he  managed  with  fuch  art,  that  An¬ 
tony  now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealoufy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,  and  fecretly  laboured 
to  counteract  all  his  defigns.  In  faCt,  he  did  not  want 
reafon  ;  for  the  army  near  Rome,  that  had  long  wifiied 
to  fee  the  confpirators  punilhed,  began  to  turn  from 
him  to  his  rival,  whom  they  faw  more  fincerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  defires.  Antony  having  procured 
alfo  the  government  of  Hithcr.'Gaul  from  the  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that  he  had  brought  home'  from 
his  former  government  of  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
OCtavianus,  notwithRanding  all  his  remonRrances  to 
detain  them.  This  produced,  as  ufual,  interviews,  com- 
plaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconciliations, 
which  only  tended  to  widen  the  difference  ;  fo  that,  at 
length,  both  fides  prepared  for  war.  Thus  the  Rate  ivas 
divided  into  three  difiinCt  factions  ;  that  of  O&avianus, 
who  aimed  at  procuring  Caefar’s  inheritance,  and  re¬ 
venging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whofe  foie  view 
was  to  obtain  abfolute  power  ;  and  that  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors,  who  endeavoured  to  rcRore  the  fenate  to  its  former 
authority. 

Antony  being  raifed  by  the  people  to  his  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  fenate,  refolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
immediately,  and  oppofe  Brutus,  who  commanded  a 
frnall  body  of  troops  there,  while  his  army  was  yet  en¬ 
tire.  He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi¬ 
ther,  commanded  Bratus  to  depart.  Brutus,  being 

unable 
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Rome.  ufiable  to  oppofe  him,  retired  with  his  forces  *,  but 
Y-““'r'  being  purfued  by  Antony,  he  was  at  laft  befieged 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  fent  word  to  the 
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fen  ate. 

In  the  mean  while,  O&avianus,  who  by  this  time 
had  raifed  a  body  of  10,000  men,  returned  to  Rome  y 
and  being  refolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  confpirators,  if  poffible  to  diminifh  the 
power  of  Antony,  began  by  bringing  over  the  fenate 
to  fecond  his  do  fig  ns.  In  this  he  fueceeded  by  the 
credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony  becaufe 
he  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  hate.  According- 
lv,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  paffed,  or¬ 
dering  Antony  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Mutina,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  to  await  the  further  orders 
of  the  fenate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.  An* 
tony  treated  the  order  with  contempt  *,  and  in  head  of 
obeying,  began  to  {how  his  difpleafure  at  bring  hi¬ 
therto  fir  fubtniflive.  Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  fenate  but  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  the  hate, 
and  to  fend  OSavianus,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed,  to 
curb  his  infolence.  The  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  thofe  of  the 
public.  The  two'confuls,  Hirtius  and  Panla,  joined 
all  their  forces ;  and  thus  combined,  they  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  againft  Antony,  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  confli&s, 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi- 
dus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.  This  victory,  however,  which  promifed  the  fe¬ 
nate  fo  much  fuccefs,  produced  effe&s  very  different 
from  their  expe&ations.  The  two  confuls  were  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  *,  but  Panfa,  previous  to  his  death,  called 
O&avianus  to  his  bed-fide,  andadvifed  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  fenate  only  defired  to  de- 
prefs  both,  by  oppofing  them  to  each  other.  The 
advice  of  the  dying  conful  funk  deep  on  his  fpirits ;  fo 
that  from  that  time  he  only  fought  a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.  Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Decinnis  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  foon  after,  ferved  to  alienate  his  mind  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  fenate,  and  made  him  refolve  to  join  Anto¬ 
ny  and  Lepidus.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  try  the 
fenate  thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  3 
wherefore  he  fent  to  demand  the  confiilftiip,  which  was 
refufed  him.  He  then  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  keep 
ho  meafures  with  that  affembly,  but  privately  fent  to 
found  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  concern¬ 
ing  a  jun&ion  of  forces,  and  found  them  as  eager  to  af- 
fift  as  the  fenate  was  to  oppofe  him.  Antony  was,  in 
fa6l,  the  general  of  both  armies,  and  Lepidus  was  only 
nominally  fo,  for  his  foldiers  refufed  to  obey  him  upon 
the  approach  of  the  former.  But  being  affured  of 
the  affiflance  of  Oclavianus  upon  their  arrival  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  they  foon  croffed  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  17  le¬ 
gions,  breathing  revenge  againft  all  who  had  oppofed 
'their  defigns. 

The  fenate  riowr  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
error  in  difobliging  O&avianus  *,  and  therefore  gave  him 
•the  conful  (hip  which  they  had  fo  lately  refufed,  and,  to 
prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
•new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  fuperior  to  all  law. 
The  firft  life  06lavianus  made  of  his  new  authority  was 
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to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and  Rom?, 
Caflius  \  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of  v 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  -  22S 

The  meeting  of  thefe  three  ufurpers  of  their  coun- They  are 
try’s  freedom  was  near  Mutina*  upon  a  little  ifland  of reconciled, 
the  river  Panarus.  Their  mutual  fufpicions  were  the^^v^ 
caufe  of  their  meeting  in  this  place.  Lepidus  firft  en-  wfth  Lepi- 
tered,  and,  finding  all  things  fafe,  made  the  fignal  fordus. 
the  other  two  to  approach.  06lavianus  began  the  con¬ 
ference,  by  thanking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Decimus  Brutus  to  death  ;  who,  being  abandoned  by 
his  army,  was  taken  as  he  was  defigning  to  efcape  in¬ 
to  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony’s  command. 

Their  conference  lafted  for  three  days  •,  and  the  refult  229 
of  ft  was,  that  the  fupreme  authority  fliould  be  lodged  The  fecond 
in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvirate ,  fortriumvl* 
the  fpace  of  five  years  \  that  Antony  ftrould  have rate* 

Gaul  $  Lepidus,  Spain  \  and  O&avianus,  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  iflands.  As  for  Italy,  and  the  eaft- 
ern  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  in  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  fuhdued.  But  the  lad 
article  of  their  union  was  a  dreadful  one.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  ftiould  be  deftroved  ;  of  23^ 
which  each  prefen  ted  a  lift.  In  thefe  were  comprifed  Cruelties 


of  the  tri¬ 
umvirs. 


not  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi¬ 
rate,  fince  the  partifans  of  the  one  were  often  found 
among  the  oppofers  of  the  others.  Thus  Lepidus  gave 
up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col¬ 
league  ;  Antony  permitted  the  profeription  of  his  uncle 
Lucius  *?  and  Oclavianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero. 

The  moft  facred  rights  of  nature  were  violated  \  300 
fenators,  and  above  2000  knights,  were  included  in 
this  terrible  profeription  ;  their  fortunes  were  confis¬ 
cated,  and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  fpoil. 

Rome  foon  felt  the  effe&s  of  this  infernal  union,  and 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed. 

As  many  as  could  efcape  the  crifLlty  of  the  triumvirs, 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  Mediterranean  with  his  numerous  navy. 

Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed  at  the  men  alone  }  but 
the  fofter  fex  were  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob¬ 
jects  either  of  avarice  or  refen tment.  They  made  out 
a  lift  of  1400  women  of  the  beft  quality,  and  the 
richeft  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  feemed  fo  Unpopular  a  meafure,  and  was  fo  firmly 
oppofed  by  Hortenfia,  who  fpoke  againft  it,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tax  only 
400.  However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  tax  upon  men  -y  near  100,000,  as  well  ci¬ 
tizens  as  ftrangers,  were  compelled  to  furnifh  fupplies 
to  the  filbverfion  of  their  country’s  freedom.  At  laft, 
both  the  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  feem¬ 
ed  fully  fatisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  fenate  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  profeription  was  at  an  end ;  and  thus  ha¬ 
ving  deluged  the  city  with  blood,  Oclavianus  and  An¬ 
tony,  leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  Rome  in  their  ab- 
fence,  marched  with  their  army  to  oppofe  the  confpira¬ 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  in 
Afia. 

Brutus  and  Caflius,  the  principal  of  thefe,  upon  the  They  are 
death  of  Csefar,  being  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  went  oppofed  by 
into  Greece,  where  they  perfuaded  the  Roman  ftudents  Brutus  and 
at  Athens  U  declare  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  5  thenCaffius* 
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parting,  the  former  raifed  a  powerful  army  in  Mace 
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1  donia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  be  foon  became  matter  of  12  legions, 
and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to  fuch  ftraits 
as  to  kill  himfelf.  Both  armies  foon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  fight  of  fuch  a  formidable  force  began  to 
revive  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite 
the  two  generals  ttill  more  clofely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  fome  time  before  a  flight  mifunder- 
itanding.  In  fhort,  having  quitted  Italy  like  diftrefs- 
td  exiles,  without  having  one  fingle  foldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  flourifning  army,  furnifhed 
with  all  the  neeeffaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  fupport  a  conteft  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  fuccefs  in 
raifing  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  juftice,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  in 
every  inftance  feenied  ttudious  of  the  happinefs  of  his 

country.  # 

It  was  in  this  ttourifliing  ttate  of  their  affairs  that 
the  confpirators  had  formed  a  refolution  of  going  againft 
Cleopatra,  who,  on  her  fide,  had  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  to  attift  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  an  information  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppofe  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pafs  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy  3  but  Caffius  fo 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  firft 
reduced,  who  had  refufed  their  ufual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raifed  by  that  means, 
the  Rhodians  having  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  their 
lives  *.  The  Lycians  fuffered  ttill  more  feverely  ;  for 
having  fliut  themfelves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  againft  Brutus  with  fuch  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  furrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  fet  on  fire, 
by  their  attempting  to  burn  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  inftead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
ftorm  the  place,  made  every  effort  to  preferve  it,  in- 
treating  his  foldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extmguittiing 
the  fire  :  but  the  defperate  frenzy  of  the  citizens  wras 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  their  generous  enemy  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  fave  them,  they  refolved  to  perifti  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  extinguittiing,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  throwing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  diftrefs  of  Brutus  upon  feeing  the  townfmen 
thus  refolutely  bent  on  deftroying  themfelves  :  he  rode 
about  the  fortifications,  ftretching  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanthians,  and  conjuring  them  to  have  pity  on  them¬ 
felves  and  their  city  ;  but,  infenfible  to  his  expoftula- 
tions,  they  ruttied  into  the  flames  with  defperate  obfti- 
nacy,  and  the  whole  foon  became  a  heap  of  undiftin- 
-nu  (liable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  fpe&aele,  Brutus  offered 
a  reward  to  every  foldier  who  would  bring  him  a  Lyeian 
alive.  The  number  of  thofe  whom  it  was  poffible  to 
fave  from  their  own  fury  amounted  to  no  more  than 
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when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  laft  per- 
fe&ly  reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Caf¬ 
fius  invited  Brutus  and  his  friends  to  an  entertainment. 

Upon  retiring  home  it  was,  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch 
tells  the  ftory,  faw  a  fpeftre  in  his  tent.  It  was  in  jsmtus  jeesj 
the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per-  a  fye&re. 
fe&ly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  juft  expiring.  On  a  iudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noife  as  if  fomebody  entered  ;  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  afpeft,  flood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  filent  fe verity.  At 
laft  Brutus  had  courage  to  fpeak  to  it  :  “  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man  ?  and  why  Cornell  thou  tome  ?” 

“  Brutus,”  replied  the  phantom,  “  I  am  thy  evil  ge¬ 
nius,  thou  (halt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi.”  “  Well 
then,”  anfwered  Brutus,  without  being  difeompofed, 

“  we  (hall  meet  again.”  Upon  which  the  phantom 
vaniflied  •,  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  fervants,  afked  if 
they  had  feen  any  thing  to  which,  replying  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  again  refumed  his  ftudies.  But  as  he  was 
ftruck  with  fo  ftrange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Caffius,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
aferibed  it  to  the  effeft  of  imagination  too  much  exer- 
cifed  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  appeared  fatis- 
fied  with  this  folution  of  his  late  terrors  ;  and,  as  An¬ 
tony  and  O&avianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  they  foon -after  paffed  over  into  Thrace,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  potted. 

A  battle  foon  enfued  j  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Caffius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi.  233 

The  firft  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  foie  The  re- 
general,  was  to  affemble  the  difperfed  troops  of  Caf-  publicans 
ftus,  and  animate  them  with  frefh  hopes  of  victory.  Asde  eate  ' 
they  had  loft  all  they  potteffed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promTed  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  Ioffes.  This  onee  more  infpired  them 
with  new  ardour ;  they  admired  the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  fhouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intrepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
fufficient  to  face  the  adverfary,  who  offered  him  battle 
the  enfuing  day.  His  aim  was  to  ftarve  his  enemies, 
who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provifions,  their  fleet  ha¬ 
ving  been  lately  defeated.  But  his  fingle  opinion  was 
overruled  by  the  reft  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
everv  day  more  confident  of  their  ftrengtb,  and  more 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  Pie  was,  therefore,  at 
laft,  after  a  refpite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  folicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
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armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
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Brutus  and  Caffius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  were  patted  between  them, 
they  refolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 


oppofite  to  each  other  without  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  faid  that  he  himfelf  had  loft  much  of  his  natural  ar¬ 
dour  by  having  again  feen  the  fpeftre  the  night  prece¬ 
ding  :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  mneh  as  pof¬ 
fible,  and  gave  the  fignal  of  battle  within  three  hours  ^ 
of  funfet.  Fortune  again  declared  againft  him  ;  and  They  are 
the  two  triumviri  exprefsly  ordered  by  no  means  to  faf- defeated 
fer  the  general  to  efcape,  for  fear  he  fhould  renew  the 
war.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  feemed  chief¬ 
ly  intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  his  capture  feemed  in¬ 
evitable.  In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Lucilius  his 
friend  refolved,  by  his  own  death,  toeflbft  the  general’s 
delivery.  Upon  perceiving  a  body  of  Thracian  horfe 
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clofely  purfuing  Brutus,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of  tak¬ 
ing  him,  he  boldly  threw  himfelf  in  their  way,  telling 
them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  Thracians,  overjoyed 
with  fo  great  a  prize,  immediately  difpatched  fome  of 
their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  fuccefs,  to  the 
army.  Upon  which  the  ardour  of  the  purfijit  now 
abating,  Antony  inarched  out  to  meet  his  priionerj 
fome  filently  deploring  the  fate  ot  fo  virtuous  a  man  *, 
others  reproaching  that  mean  defire  of  life  for  which  he 
confented  to  undergo  captivity.  Antony  now  feeing  the 
Thracians  approach,  began  to  prepare  himfelf  for.  the 
interview  ;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  advancing  with  a 
cheerful  air,  owned  the  deceit  that  he  had  put  upon 
him  :  on  which  the  triumvir,  ftruck  with  fo  much  fide¬ 
lity,  pardoned  him  upon  the  fpot 5  and  from  that  time 
forward  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  honoured  him 
with  his  friendftiip. 

In  the  mean  time  Brutus,  with  a  fmall  number  oi 
friends,"  paffed  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  fat 
down  under  a  rock  which  concealed  him  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking' breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  fent  out  one  Statilius  to  give  him  fome  information  of 
thofe  that  remained  5  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  ^of  his  fate,  now  refolved  to  die  like  wife, 
and  fpoke  to  thofe  who  flood  round  him  to  lend  him 
their  laft  fad  affiftance.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  fo  melancholy  a  piece  of  fervicc.  At  laft 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  prefented  the  fword’s 
point  to  Brutus  ;  who  threw  himfelf  upon  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  expired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus’s  death  the  triumviri 
beo-an  to  a&  as  fovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman 
dominions  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con- 
queft.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  fa£l,  only 
two  were  a£Iually  poffefied  of  it ;  lince  Lepidus  was  at 
firft  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealoufy  of 
Antony  and  O&avianus,  and  was  poffeffed  neither  of 
intereft  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people. 
Their  firft  care  was  to  punifii  thofe  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brutus 
was  fent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Crefar’s 
ftatue.  His  afties,  however,  were  fent  to  his  wife  Por¬ 
tia,  Cato’s  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herfelf  by 
{wallowing  burning  coals.  It  is  obferved,  that  of  all 
thofe  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  Caefar,  not  one 

died  a  natural  death.  .  # 

The  power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  eftablithed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Athens,  conVerfing 
among  the  philofophers,  and  aflifting  at  their  difputes 
in  perfon.  From  thence  he  paffed  over  into  Afia,  where 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft,  who  acknowledged  the  Ro¬ 
man  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  fovereigns,  exuding  contributions,  di- 
ftributing  favours,  and  giving  away  crowns  with  caprici¬ 
ous  infolence.  He  prefented  the  kingdom  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  to  Syfenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathes,  only  becaufe 
he  found  pleafure  in  the  beauty  of  Glaphyra,  the  mother 
of  the  former.  He  fettled  Herod  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  fupported  him  againft  every  oppofer.  But  a- 
mong  all  the  fovereigns  of  the  eaft  who  (hared  Ins  fa- 
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vours,  none  had  fo  large  a  part  as  Cleopatra,  the  cele¬ 
brated  queen  of  Egypt.  _  . . 

It  happened  that  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  liland 
of  Cyprus,  had  formerly.furnilhed  fome  fuccours  to  the 
confpirators ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  die  fliould 
anfiver  for  his  conduft  on  that  occafion.  Accordingly, 
having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come  and  clear 
herfelf  of  this  imputation  of  infidelity,  (he  readily  com¬ 
plied,  equally  confeious  of  the  goodnefs  of  her  caufe  and 
the  power  of  her  beauty.  She  had  already  experienced  Has  an  in¬ 
die  force  of  her  charms  upon  Caffar  and  I'ompey’s  cldeft 
fun  •,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  years  fince  that  time  had  (jatrj_ ' 
not  impaired  their  luftre.  Antony  was  now  in  Tarfus,  a 
city  of  Cilicia,  when  Cleopatra  relolved  to  attend  his 
court  in  perfon.  She  failed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  the  city  flood,  with  the  molt  fump- 
tuous  pageantry.  Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold  ; 
the  fails  were  of  purple,  large,  and  floating  in  the  wind. 

The  oars  of  filver  kept  time  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
cymbals.  She  herfelf  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  fpangled 
with  ftars  of  gold,  and  with  fuch  ornaments  as  poets  and 
painters  had  ufually  aferibed  to  Venus.  On  each  fide 
were  boys  like  cupids,  who  fanned  her  by  turns  ;  while 
the  mod  beautiful  nymphs,  drifted  like  Nereids  and 
Graces,  were  placed  at  proper  diftances  around  her. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  were  kept  burning  the 
molt  exquifite  perfumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of 
people  gazed  upon  the  fight.  Antony  was  captivated 
with  her  beauty ;  and,  leaving  all  his  bufinefs  to  fatisfy 
his  palfion,  lhortly  after  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  he  thus  remained  idle,  Octavianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  fettle 
them  in  Italy,  was  afliduoufly  employed  in  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence.  He  had  promifed  them  lands  at 
home,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  paft  fervices  ;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
former  inhabitants.  In  confequence  of  this,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  whofe 
tender  years  and  innocence  excited  univerfal  compaf- 
fion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  ftreets  with  their 
diftreffes.  Numbers  of  liulbandmen  and  Iheplierds  came 
to  deprecate  the  conqueror’s  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 
habitation  in  fome  other  part  of  the  world.  Amongft 
this  number  was  Virgil  the  poet,  who  in  an  humble 
manner  begged  permiflion  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
farm  :  Virgil  obtained  his  requeft  ;  but  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  of  Mantua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
without  mercy.  .  2-» 

Italy  and  Rome  now  felt  the  moft  extreme. nuieries ;  Miferies 
the  infolent  foldiers  plundered  at  will;  while  Sextus fuftained 
Pompey,  being  mailer  of  the  fea,  cut  off  all  foreign  by  the  Ho. 
communication,  and  prevented  the  people’s  receiving maus- 
their  ufual  fupplies  of  corn,  To  thefe  mifehiefs.  were 
added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war.  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at 
Rome,  had  felt  for  fome  time  all  the  rage,  of  jealoufy, 
and  refolved  to  try  every  method  of  bringing  back  her 
hulband  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  She  confidered 
a  breach  with  Oftavianus  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
roufing  him  from  his  lethargy  ;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  afliftance  of  Lucius  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  conful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  intereft,  Ihe 
began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  diffenfiol).  The  pretext  was, 
that  Antony  fliould  have  a  fliare  in  the  diftribuLon  of 
Z  2  Hnds 
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Borne,  lands  as  well  as  OClavianus.  This  produced  Tome  nego- 
clations  between  them  ;  OClavianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themfelves  umpires  in  the  difpute.  Lucius  re- 
fufed  to  acquiefce  *?  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
fix  legions,  moffly  compofed  of  fueh  as  had  been  dif- 
poffeffed  of  their  land?,  he  refolved  to  compel  OClavia- 
nus  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  fhould  offer.  Thus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  O&avianus  and  An¬ 
tony  )  or,  at  leaff,  the  generals  of  the  latter  afiumed 
the  fan&ion  of  his  name.  OClavianus,  however,  proved 
vi&orious :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar¬ 
mies,  and  con  it  rained  to  retreat  to  Perufia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  the  oppofite 
party.  He  made  many  defperate  fallies,  and  Fulvia 
did  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  fuc- 
eefs.  He  was  at  laff,  therefore,  reduced  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mity  by  famine,  that  he  came  out  in  perfon  and  deli¬ 
vered  himfelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Oc- 
tavianus  received  him  very  honourably,  and  generoufiy 
pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  having  con¬ 
cluded  the  war  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  Rome. 

Antony,  who,  during  this  interval,  was  revelling  in 
all  the  ffudied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  infidious 
miffrefs,  having  heard  of  his  brother’s  overthrow,  and 
his  wife’s  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  was  refolved 
to  oppofe  OClavianus  without  delay.  He  accordingly 
failed  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  fleet  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Tyre,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  had  an  interview  ivith  Fulvia  his  wife  at  Athens. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occafioning  the  late  diforders, 
teffified  the  utmoft  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  lea¬ 
ving  her  upon  her  death-bed  at  Sicyon,  haffened  into 
Italy  to  fight  O&avianus.  They  both  met  at  Brun- 
dufium  *,  and  it  wras  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  ivar  wTere  going  to  blaze  out  once  more.  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  moffly  newly 
raifed  5  however,  he  was  afliffed  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  thefe  oppofitions  of  interefts  was  daily  coming 
into  power.  Oftavianus  was-  at  the  head  of  thofe  ve¬ 
terans  who  had  always  Ipeen  irrefiffible,  but  who  feem¬ 
ed  no  rvay  difpofed  to  fight  againfl  Antony  their  for¬ 
mer  general.  A  negociation  was  therefore  propofed  *, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effe&ed.  All  offences  and  af¬ 
fronts  were  mutually  forgiven  ;  and  to  cement  the 
union,  a  marriage  ivas  concluded  between  Antony  and 
Therein-  O&avia,  the  filler  of  OClavianus.  A  new  divifion  of 
pire  divi-  the  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them  *,  0£lavi- 
ded  anew,  anus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  weft,  Antony 
of  the  eaff,  while  Lcpidus  was  obliged  to  content  him¬ 
felf  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pom¬ 
peius,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  iflands  he  had 
already  poffeffed,  together  with  Peloponnefus :  he  was 
alfo  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  confuHhip 
in  his  ablence,  and  of  difeharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  friends.  It  was  likewife  ffipulated  to  leave  the  fea 
©pen,  and  pay  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.  Thus  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  to  the 
grent  fatisfa&ion  of  the  people,  who  now  expelled  a 
ceffation  from  all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  feemed  to  continue  for  fome  time  :  An¬ 
tony  led  his  forces  again  it  the  Parthians,  over  whom 
his  lieutenant,  Ventidius,  had  gained  great  advantages. 
QClavianus  drew  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  into 
«  -Gaul,  where  there  were  fome  difturbances }  and  Pom~ 
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pey  went  to  fecure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in-  Bern* 
terelt.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  frefh  motives  were  v"~v — ^ 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli¬ 
ged  by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnefus,  refufed  to  evacuate 
it  till  Pompey  had  fatisfied  him  for  fuch  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  This  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprifes,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  fuch  corn  and  provifions  as  were  configned  U> 

Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  thatinflead 
of  three  tyrants  they  were  now  oppreffed  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  OClavianus,  who  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  the  beft  means  of  diminifhing  the  number,  refol¬ 
ved  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the 
Rate  in  continual  alarms.  He  was  mailer  of  two  fleets  j 
one  of  which  he  had  eaufed  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  .y 
and  another  which  Menodorus,  who  revolted  from  Pom¬ 
pey,  brought  to  his  aid.  His  firfl  attempt  was  to  in¬ 
vade  Sicily  }  but  being  overpowered  in  his  paffage  by 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  (battered  in  a  florm,  he  was 
obliged  to  defer  his  defigns  to  the  enfuing  year.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  1  20 
(hips,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  he  refolved 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  feveral  quarters. 

But  fortune  feemed  ffill  determined  to  oppofe  him.  He- 
was  a  fccond  time  difabled  and  {battered  by  a  ftorm 
which  fo  raifed  the  vanity  of  Pompey,  that  he  began 
to  ffyle  himfelf  the  fon  of  Neptune .  However,  0£la- 
viauus  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  difgraces  *,  for 
having  fhortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  his  forces, 
he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agdppa,  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  aflociate  in  war.  Agrippa  proved  him¬ 
felf  worthy  of  the  truff  repofed  in  him  :  he  began  his 
operations  by  a  viClory  over  Pompey  \  and,  though  he 
was  fliortly  after  worded  himfelf,  he  foon  after  gave 
his  adverfary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus 
undone,  Pompey  refolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
he  expelled  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  protection  to  his  mother.  How¬ 
ever,  he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
men,  to  make  himfelf  independent,  and  even  furprifed 
Antony’s  officers  who  had  been  fent  to  accept  of  his 
fubmiffions.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  at  laft  abandoned  by^ 
his  foldicrs,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Antony’s  lieute-  pompeius. 
nant,  who  fliortly  after  caufed'him  to  be  {lain.  defeated 

The  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power-  takes* 
ful  obffacle  to  the  ambition  of  OClavianus,  and  he  re-  pniontr. 
folved  to  take  the  earlieff  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
reft  of  his  affociates.  An  offence  was  foon  furnifhed 
by  Lepidus,  that  ferved  as  a  fufficient  pretext  for  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  fliare  in  the  triumvirate.  Being  now 
at  the  head  of  22  legions,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  ca¬ 
valry,  he  idly  fuppofed  that  his  prefent  power  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  OClavianus. 

He  therefore  refolved  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  he 
then  was,  to  his  province  :  pretending  a  right,  as  having 
firfl  invaded  it.  His  colleague  fent  to  expoflulate  upon 
thefe  proceedings  ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  replied,  ‘  thc£ 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  fliare  in  the  admin iilra- 
tion,  and  would  no  longer  fubmit  to  let  one  alone  pof- 
fefs  all  the  authority.’  OClavianus  was  previouflv  in¬ 
formed  of  the  difpofition  of  Lepidus’s  foldiers  \  for  he 
had,  by  his  fecret  intrigues  and  largefles,  entirely  at¬ 
tached  them  to  himfelf.  Wherefore,  without  further 

delay*. 
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njome.  delay,  he  with  great  boldnefe  went  alone  to  the  camp 
C.VY— J  0£  Lepidus,  and  with  no  other  affiftance  than  his  pri¬ 
vate  bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
former  vi&ories,  he  refolved  to  depofe  his  rival.  The 
foldiers  thronged  round  him  with  the  raoft  dutiful  ala¬ 
crity,  while  Lepidus  haflened  to  prevent  their  defection. 
But  O&avianus,  though  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  centurions,  went  with  great  prefence  of  mind  to 
the  place  where  the  military  enfigns  were  planted,  and, 
flourilhing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legionary  fol- 
x  diers  ran  in  crowds  and  faluted  him  as  their  general. 

Jt>ldus  Lepidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  divelled 

oeated  himfelf  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he 
5 1  bf*  could  no  longer  keep,  and  fubmiffively  threw  himfelf 
1  iCd*  at  the  feet  of  O&avianus.  This  general  fpared  his  life, 
notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  his  army  ;  but  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  his  former  authority,  and  banilhed  him 

to  Cireaeum.  .  # 

O&avianus  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  univcrfal  joy  3  the  fenators  met  him  at  the  gates, 
and  eondu&ed  him  to  the  eapitol  :  the  people  follow¬ 
ed,  crowned  with  garlands  of  dowers  :  and  after  ha- 
241  ving  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
tony’s  his  palace.  There  remained  now  but  one  obftacle  to 
(prudent  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  lie  refolved  to 
Mduft.  remove>  and  for  that  purpofe  began  to  render  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  contemptible  as  he  poflibly  could  at  Rome. 
In  fa 61,  Antony’s  conduct  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  date.  He  had  marehed  againft  the  Parthians  with 
a  prodigious  army  3  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
lofs  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forees,  and  all  his  bag- 
*iee  Par-  gage  *.  This  extremely  diminished  his  reputation; 

but  his  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  foon 
after,  entirely  difgufted  the  citizens  of  Rome.  How¬ 
ever,  Antony  feemed  quite  regardlefs  of  their  refent- 
ment :  totally  difregarding  the  bufmefs  of  the  date,  he 
fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  dudied  every  art ‘to  inercafe  his  paffion,  and 
vary  his  entertainments.  Not  contented  with  diaring 
in  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Egypt  could 
afford,  Antony  was  refolved  to  enlarge  his  fphere  of 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  thofe  kingdoms  which 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  gave  her  all 
Phoenicia,  Celo-Syria,  and  Cyprus  3  with  a  great  part 
of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea  3  gifts  which  he  had  no 
right  to  bedow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
imitation  of  Hercules.  Ihis  complication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length-  totally  exafperated  the  Romans  3  and 
O&avianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  refent- 
ment,  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  defcCls.  ^  At 
length,  when  he  found  the  people  fufficiently  irritated 
againd  him,  he  refolved  to  fend  OClavia,  who  was  then 
at  Home,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
her  hutband  5  but,  in  fa&,  to  furnilh  a  fufficient  pretext 
of  declaring  war  againd  him,  as  he  knew  die  would  be 
difmiffed  with  contempt.  #  . 

Antony  was  now  in  the  eity  of  Leueopolis,  revelling 
with  his  infidious  paramour,  when  he  heard  that  O&a- 
via  was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  vifit  him.  This 
was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa¬ 
tra  3  who,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
to  convince  Antony  of  the  ftrength  of  her  padion.  He 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  fhe  feemed  as  if 
willing  to  hide  3  and  often  intreated  her  to  toll  hiu.1  the 
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caufe,  which  fhe  feemed  willing  to  fuppre fs.  Thefe  ar-  Rome. 
tifiees,  together  with  the  ceafelefs  flattery  and  importu-  1 
nity  of  her  creatures,  prevailed  fo  mueh  upon  Antony’s 
weaknefs,  that  he  commanded  O&avia  to  return  home 
without  feeing  her,  and  attached  himfelf  dill  more  clofe- 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  before.  His  ridieulous  paflion 
now  began  to  have  no  bounds.  He  refolved  to  own  243 
her  for  his  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  O&avia.  He  Divorces 
accordingly  affembled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the 
public  theatre,  where  was  raifed  an  alcove  of  filver,  un-riesC1^ 
der  which  were  plaeed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  forpatra.- 
himfelf  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra.  There  he  feated 
himfelf,  dreffed  like  Bacchus,  while  Cleopatra  fat  befide 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Ids,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  On  that  occafion  he 
declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  bellowed  upon  her  3  while  he  afloeiated  Ctefe- 
rio,  her  fon  by  Csefar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government. 

To  the  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  himfelf  he 
gave  the  title  of  king  of  kings ,  with  very  extenfive  do¬ 
minions  3  and,  to  crown  his  abfurditics,  he  fent  a  mi¬ 
nute  aceount  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  confuls  at 
Rome.  It  was  now  neeeffary  to  a£l  up  to  his  imagi¬ 
nary  dignity  3  new  luxuries  apd  pageantries  were  now 
therefore  ftudied,  and  new  marks  of  profufion  found 
out  :  not  lefs  than  6o,oool.  of  our  money  were  lavifhed 
upon  one  lingle  entertainment  3  it  is  faid,  upon  this  oc- 
eafion,  that  Cleopatra  diffolved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cumltance  that  might  well  reprefs  their  delights,  and 
teach  mankind  to  relilh  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how¬ 
ever ‘Ample,  above  their  greatefl  luxuries.  He  was  fuf- 
picious  of  being  poifoned  in  every  meal  3  he  feared 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and  would  eat  no¬ 
thing  w  ithout  having.it  previoufly  tailed  by  one  of  his 
attendants..  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Oflavianus  had  now  a  fufficient  atfanunus 
pretext  for  declaring  war  3  and  informed  the  fenate  ofreiblves  to 
his  intentions.  However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  make  war 
his  defign  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling  uPon  li3m* 
an  infurre&ion  of  the  Illyrians.  The  following  year 
was  chiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  againft  Antony, 
who,  perceiving  his  delign,  remonftrated  to  the  fenate, 
that  he  had  many  caufes  of  complaint  againft  his  col¬ 
league,  who  had  ftized  upon  Sicily  without  offering  him 
a  ftiarc  3  alleging  that  he  had  alfo  difpoffeffed  Lepidus, 
and  kept  to  himfelf  the  province- lie  had  commanded  3 
and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  fol- 
diers,  leaving  nothing  to  recompenfe  thofe  in  Alia*  To 
this  complaint  O&avianus  was  contented  to  make  a  faiv 
caftic  anfwer  3  implying,  that  it  was  abfurd  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  diftribution  of  a  few  trilling  diftri&s  in  Italy, 
when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
reward  his  foldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.  The  far- 
cafm  upon  Antony’s  misfortunes  in  Parthia  fo  provo¬ 
ked  him,  that  he  ordered  Canidius,  who  commanded  his 
army,  to  march  without  intermiffion  into  Europe  3 
while  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
prepaie  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  When 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  behold  tine 
odd  mixture  of  preparations  for  pleafure  and  for  war. 

On  one  fide  all  the  kings  and  princes  from  Europe  to 
the  Euxine  fea  had  orders  to  fend  him  thither  fupplies 
both  of  men,  provifions  and  arms  3  on  the  other  fide, 
ail  the  comedians*  dancers,  buffoons,  and  uiuficians  of 
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Greece,  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  Thus,  frequent- 
1  ly,  when  a  fhip  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  fol- 
diers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  found  only  filled 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.  When  news 
was  expelled  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  meffengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  frefh  quantity  of  venifon. 
The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  more  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
preparations  •,  the  provinces  ft  rove  rather  to  pleafe  him 
by  facrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defenee  *,  fo  that  fome  were  heard  to  fay,  “  What 
rejoicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  victory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war  !” 
In  fhort,  his  belt  friends  now  began  to  forfake  his  in- 
terefts. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  earried  Cleopatra  to  reeeive  new  honours,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  arms  of  O&avianus.  This 
general  was  at  firft  fcareely  in  a  difpofition  to  oppofe 
him,  had  he  gone  into  Italy  ;  but  he  foon  found  time 
to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  fhortly  after  declared  it  again!!  him  in  form.  All 
Antony’s  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promifes  of  rewards  :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  defperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  fliow  of  moderation  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  both  found  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  anfwerable  to  the  em¬ 
pire  they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  eaft  *,  the  other  drew  all  the  ftrength 
of  the  weft  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  Antony’s  force 
compofed  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  1 2,000  horfe  } 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  fhips  of  war.  The  ar¬ 
my  of  O&avianus  muftered  but  80,000  foot,  but  equal¬ 
led  his  adverfary’s  in  the  number  of  eavalry  :  his  fleet 
'Was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony’s  *,  however,  his 
fhips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  better  fol- 
diers. 

The  great  deeifive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 
defeated  at  one,  was  fought  near  A&ium,  a  eity  of  Epirus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambraeia.  Antony  ranged 
his  fhips  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulf*,  and  O&avi- 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  oppofition.  Neither  general 
affirmed  any  fixed  ftation  to  command  in  \  but  went 
about  from  fhip  to  fhip  wherever  his  prefenee  was  ne- 
ceffary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
oppofite  Tides  of  the  gulf,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
fpe&ators  of  the  engagement  ;  and  eneouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  fhouts  to  engage.  The  battle  began  on 
both  fides  with  great  ardour,  and  after  a  manner  not 
pra&ifed  upon  former  oecafions.  The  prowls  of  their 
veflels  were  armed  with  brazen  points  ;  and  with  thefe 
they  drove  furioufly  againft  eaeh  other.  In  this  eon- 
fli&  the  fhips  of  Antony  came  with  greater  foree,  but 
tliofe  of  O&avianus  avoided  the  fliock  with  greater  dex¬ 
terity.  On  Antony’s  fide,  the  fterns  of  the  fhips  were 
railed  in  form  of  a  tower ;  from  whenee  they  threw  ar¬ 
rows  from  machines  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  of  Oe- 
tavianus  made  ufe  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire-pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  fome  time 
with  equal  animofity  ;  nor  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  fide,  exeept  a  fmall  appearance  of  diforder  in  the 
centre  of  Antonv’s  fleet.  But  all  of  a  fudden  Cleopatra 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  feen  flying 
from  the  engagement  attended  by  6o  fail  5  ftruek,  per- 
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baps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  fex  :  but  what  in¬ 
creased  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Antony 
himfelf  following  foon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at  the 
merey  of  the  eonquerors.  The  engagement,  notwith- 
flanding,  continued  with  great  obftinaey  till  five  in  the 
evening  \  when  Antony’s  forces,  partly  eonftrained  by 
the  conduit  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  perfuaded  by  the 
promifes  of  O&avianus,  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 

The  land  forees  foon  after  followed  the  example  of  the 
navy  \  and  all  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without  ftriking 
a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  purfued  her  in  a  five- 
oared  galley  \  and  coming  along-fide  of  her  fhip  enter¬ 
ed,  without  feeing  or  being  feen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  item,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  filent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  he  continued  three  whole  days , 
during  which,  either  through  indignation  or  fhame,  he 
neither  faw  nor  fpoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  laft,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the 
queen’s  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every 
thing  went  on  as  before.  Still,  however,  he  had  the 
eonfolation  to  fuppofe  his  army  continued  faithful  to 
him  ;  and  accordingly  difpatched  orders  to  his  lieute¬ 
nant  Canidius  to  eondu&  it  into  Afia.  However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  when 
he  was  informed  of  their  fubmiflion  to  liis  rival.  This 
aeeount  fo  tranfported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard¬ 
ly  prevented  from  killing  himfelf  \  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it  fome  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  feemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  utter¬ 
ly  abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amaffed  confider- 
able  riehes  by  means  of  eonfifeation  and  other  alls  of 
violence,  fhe  formed  a  very  fingular  and  unheard-of  pro¬ 
jell  \  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  into  the  Red  fea,  and  thereby  fave  herfelf  in 
another  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treafures.  Some  of  her  veffels  were  allually  tranfport¬ 
ed  thither,  purfuant  to  her  orders  *,  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  diffuading  her  from 
the  defign,  fhe  abandoned  it  for  the  more  improbable 
feheme  of  defending  Egypt  againft  the  eonqueror. —  He  refold 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in  to  defend 
pra&iec,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war  ;  Egypt 
at  leaft  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-  againft  the 
tavianus.  In  fall,  ftie  had  always  loved  Antony’s  for-  cor^ucrir* 
tunes  rather  than  his  perfon  ;  and  if  (he  could  have  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  faving  herfelf,  though  even  at  his 
ex  pence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  (he  would  have  embraced 
it  with  gladnefs.  She  even  ftill  had  fome  hopes  from 
the  power  of  her  eharms,  though  fhe  was  arrived  almoft 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  defirous  of  trying  upon  Oe- 
tavianus  thofe  arts  which  had  been  fo  fuecefsful  with  the 
greateft  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embaflies  which 
were  fent  one  after  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
Afia,  the  queen  had  always  her  feertt  agents,  eharged 
with  particular  propofals  in  her  name.  Antony  defired 
no  more  than  that  his  life  might  be  fpared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  paffmg  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
feurity.  To  thefe  propofals  OHavianus  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Cleopatra  fent  him  alfo  public  propofals  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  her  children  }  but  at  the  fame  time  privately 
refigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty 
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To  tlie  queen’s  public  propofal  no  anfwer  was  given  3 
to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  affurances 
of  his  favour  in  cafe  Hie  fent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.  Thefe  negociations  were  not  fo  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whofe  jealoufy 
and  rage  were  now  heightened  by  every  concurrence. 
He  built  a  fmall  folitary  houfe  upon  a  mole  in  the  fea  3 
and  there  he  paffed  his  time,  (hunning  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  and  profeffing  to  imitate  Tnnon  the 
man-hater.  However,  his  furious  jealoufy  drove  him 
even  from  this  retreat  into  fociety  3  for  hearing  that 
Cleopatra  had  many  fecret  conferences  with  one  Thyr- 
fu<q  an  e miliary  from  06favianus,  he  feized  upon  him, 
and  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  fcourged,  he  fent 
him  back  to  his  patron.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent 
letters  by  him,  importing,  that  he  had  chaftifed  1  hyrfus 
for  infulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes  3  but  withal  he 
gave  his  rival  permiflion  to  avenge  himfelf,  by  fcourg- 
ing  Hipparchus,  Antony’s  freedman,in  the  fame  manner. 
The  revenge,  in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  highly  plea- 
fing  to  Antony,  as  Hipparchus  had  left  him  to  join  the 
fortunes  of  his  more  fucecfsful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigoroufly  forward,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  of  Rome.  Gallus, 
the  lieutenant  of  ORavianus,  took  Paretonium  which 
opened  the  whole  country  to  bis  incurfions.  On  the 
other  fide,  Antony,  who  had  ftill  confiderable  forces 
by  fea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  important  place 
from  the  enemy.  Pie  therefore  marched  towards,  it, 
flattering  himfelf,  that  as  foon  as  he  (hould  fhow  him¬ 
felf  to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded, 
their  affeftion  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  former  vows  of  fidelity.  Gallus,  however,  or¬ 
dered  all  the  trumpets  to  found,  in  order  to  hinder  .An¬ 
tony  from  being  heard,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

0£lavianus  himfelf  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
with  another  army  before  Pelufium,  which,  by  its 
ffrong  fixation,  might  have  retarded .  his  progrefs  for 
fome  time.  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want¬ 
ing  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previoufly  inftru6lcd  by 
Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  place  ;  fo  that  Odavianus  had  now  no  ob- 
fiacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  marched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  {allied 
out  to  oppofe  him,  fighting  with  great  defperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy’s  cavalry  to  flight.  This  flight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes. 3  and 
being  naturally  vain,  he  re-entered  Alexandria  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was,  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  prefented  her  a  foldicr 
who  had  diftiuguifhed  himfelf  in  the  late  engagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  very  magnificently  3  prefenttng 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  bread-plate  of  gold.  With 
thefe,  however,  the  foldier  went  off  the  next  night,  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  bear  this  defedion 
without  frefli  indignation  3  he  refolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  fea  and  land,  but  previ¬ 
oufly  offered  to  fight  his  adverfary  in  fingle  combat. 
Odavianus  too  well  knew  the  inequality  of  their  fixa¬ 
tions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer  3  he  only,  there¬ 
fore,  coolly  replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 
die  befides  fingle  combat. 

The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  lalt 
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defperate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to  ,  Boule-  . 
be  prepared.  At  day-break  he  potted  the  few  troops 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rifing  ground  near  the  city  *  Antony  dr- 
from  whence  he  fent  orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  thefcrted  by 
enemy.  There  he  waited  to  be  a  fpeaator  of  the  com-  his  fleet, 
bat ;  and,  at  firft,  he  bad  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  them 
advance  in  good  order  but  bis  approbation  was  foon 
turned  into  rage,  when  he  faw  his  fnips  only  faluting 
tliofe  of  Oftavianus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  failing  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  very  fame 
time  his  cavalry  deferted  him.  He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry  ;  which  were  eafily  vanquiftied,  and 
lie  himfelf  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
anger  was  now  ungovernable  ;  he  could  not  help  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  paffed,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  delivered  by  her  to  tliofe  who,  for  her  fake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.  In  thefe  fufpicions  lie  was  not 
deceived  5  for  it  was  by  fecret  orders  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  paffed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  effefts 
of  Antony’s  jealoufy  ;  and  had,  fome  time  before,  pre¬ 
pared  a  method  of  obviating  any  fudden  faliies  it 
might  produce.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  (he  had  erec¬ 
ted  a  building,  which  was  feemingly  defigned  for  a 
fepulchre.  Hither  (lie  removed  all  her  treafure  and 
moft  valuable  effects,  covering  them  over  with  torches,, 
faggots,  and  other  combuftible  matter.  This  fepulchre 
(lie  defigned  to  anfwer  a  double  purpofe;  as  well  to 
fereen  her  from  the  hidden  refentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  Odavianus  believe  that  (be  would  burn  all  her 
treafures  in  cafe  he  refufed  her  proper  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation.  Here,  therefore,  (lie  retired  from  Antony’s 
prefent  fury  ;  (hutting  the  gate?,  which  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  (hould  be  fpread  of  her  death. — 

□'his  news,  which  foon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 
his  former  love  and  tendernefs.  He  now  lamented  her 
death  with,  the  fame  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  feemed  to  defire  it  5  and  called  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  named  Eros,  whom  he  had  by  oath  engaged  to 
kill  him  whenever  fortune  (hould  drive  him  to  this  lail 
refourcc.  Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 
promife,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  fword,  as  if 
going  to  execute  his  orders;  but  turning  his  face, 
plunged  it  into  his  oivn  bofom,  and  die^at  his  mafler  s 
feet.  Antony  for  a  while  hung  ovems  faithful  fer-  ^ 
vant,  and,  commending  his  fidelity,  took  up  the  fword,  ^ta^s  him— 
with  which  (tabbing  liimlclf  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back-  fetf  with 
ward  upon  a  little  couch.  Though  the  wound  was  his  fword. 
mortal,  yet  the  blood  flopping  lie  recovered  his  fpirits, 
and  earncftly  conjured  tliofe  who  were  come  into  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  they  all  fled,  being 
feized  with  fright  and  horror.  He  therefore  continued 
in  agonies  for  fome  time  ;  till  lie  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  queen’s  feeretaries  that  his  miftrefs  was  (till  alive. 

He  then  earneflly  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
(lie  was.  They  accordingly  brought  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fepulchre ;  but  Cleopatra,  who  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threw  down 
cords  in  order  to  pull  him  up.  In  this  manner,  afiifled 
by  her  two  female  attendants,  (lie  raifed  him  all  bloody 
from  the  ground  •,  and  while  yet  fufpended  in  the  air, 
be  continued  ftretching  out  his  hands  to  encourage  her.. 
Cleopatra  and  her  maids  had  only  juft  ftrength  fuffici- 
eut  to  raife  him ;  and  at  laft,  with  much  (training,  they 
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efTeflcd  their  purpofe,  and  carried  him  to  a  couch,  on 
which  they  gently  laid  him.  Here  the  gave  way  to 
her  forrow,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  breafl,  and 
killing  the  wound  of  which  he  was  dying.  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  hulband,  her  emperor,  and 
feemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  diftreffes  in  the  greatnefs 
of  his  fulferings.  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  tranfports  of  her  gridf,  and  afked  for  fome  wins. 
After  he  had  drank,  he  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  prefer ve  her  life,  if  fhe  could  do  it  with  honour;  and 
recommended  Proculus,  a  friend  of  0£lavianus,  as  one 
(lie  might  rely  on  to  be  her  interceffor.  Juft  as  he  had 
done  fpeaking,  lie  expired  ;  and  Proculus  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  by  command  of  Oflavianus,  who  had  been 
informed  of  Antony’s  dcfperate  eondu£h  He  was  fent 
to  try  all  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power  ; 
his  mailer  having  a  double  motive  for  bis  folicitude  on 
this  occafion  ;  one,  to  prevent  her  dellroying  the  trea- 
fures  Hie  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb ;  the  other, 
to  prefer  ve  her  perfon  as  an  ornament  to  graee  his  tri¬ 
umph.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
would  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  feeured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  defignedly  drew  out  the  conference  to  fome  length, 
and  had  given  Gallus,  one  of  his  fellow-foldiers,  directions 
to  carry  on  the  converfation  in  his  abfence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
drawn  up.  As  foon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
to  the  gate  ;  and  one  of  the  women  crying  out,  that 
they  wrere  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  pereeiving  what  had 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  flab  her¬ 
felf  ;  but  Proculus  prevented  the  blow,  and  gently  remon- 
flrated  that  {he  was  cruel  in  refuting  fo  good  a  prince 
as  his  mafler  was  the  pleafure  of  displaying  his  elemen- 
cy.  He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand,  and 
examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  fhe  had  no  poifon 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  feeured,  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  mafler  with  his  proceedings. 

OCtavianus  was  extremely  pleafed  at  finding  her  in 
his  power  :  he  fent  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  to  wateh  her  with  the  utmoll  circumfpeCtion. 
‘He  was  likewife  ordered  to  ufe  her,  in  every  refpefl, 
with  that  deference  and  fubmiffion  which  were  due  to 
her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 
her  eaptivitv  agreeable.  She  was  permitted  to  have  the 
honour  of  g^mting  Antony  the  rites  of  burial,  and 
furnifhed  with  every  thing  fhe  delired,  that  was  becom¬ 
ing  bis  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  offer.  Yet 
Hill  fhe  languithed  under  her  new  confinement.  4  Her 
'exceflive  forrow,  her  many  Ioffes,  and  the  blows  fhe  had 
given  he*  bofom,  produced  a  fever,  whieh  fhe  feemed 
willing  to  increafe.  She  refolved  to  abftain  from  taking 
any  nourifhment,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regimen  ne- 
ceffary  for  her  diforder;  but  OCtavianus  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  motive  by  her  phyfician,  began 
to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her  children,  in  cafe  Hie 
perfifled.  This  .was  the  only  punifhment  that  could 
now  affeCt  her;  fhe  allowed  herfelf  to  be  treated  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  received  whatever  was  preferibed 
for  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  OCtavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Alexandria,  taking  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  bv  converfing  familiarly  as  he  went  along 
with  Areus  a  philofopher,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 


The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  and  Rom 
when  he  placed  himfelf  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro- 
flrated  themfelves,  with  their  faees  to  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  fentcnce  of  their 
execution.  O&avianu*  prefently  ordered  them  to  rife; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  refpeft  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  eity  ;  his  admiration  of  its  beauty  ;  and  his 
frienddiip  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  death  up-,-n  this  occafion  ; 
Antony’s  eldefl  fon  Antylles,  and  Cce'ario,  the  fun  of 
Julius  CcCfar  ;  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
fpe&ive  tutors,  who  themfelves  fuffeied  for  their  perfidy 
fhortly  after.  As  for  the  n.fi  01  Cleopatra’s  children, 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  thofe  who  were  entrQlted  with  their  educa¬ 
tion,  who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
fuitable  to  their  birth.  When  nie  was  recovered  from 
her  late  indifpofition,  he-eame  to  vifit  her  in  perfon.— 
Cleopatra  had  been  pr«  paring  for  tbi-  interview,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  method  the  could  thiok  of  to  propi- 
tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gair  his  affeCHon  ;  but  in 
vain.  However,  at  his  departure,  Oclavi  u»us  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  ffiown  in  the  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Rome  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dolabella,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  OCtavianus ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compaflion,  or  ftronger  motives,  was  interefled  in  the 
misfortunes  of  that  princefs.  From  him  Hie  learnt  the 
intentions  of  OCtavianus,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
fend  her  off  in  three  days,  together  with  her  children, 
to  Rome.  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying ; 
but  previoufly  intreated  permiffion-to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony’s  tomb.  This  requeft  being  granted  her, 
fhe  was  carried  with  her  two  female  attendants  to  the 
{lately  monument  where  he  was  laid.  There  Hie  threw 
herfelf  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re¬ 
newed  her  proteflations  not  to  furvive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers;  and  having 
kiffed  the  coffin  a  thoufand  times,  fhe  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  refolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  fumptuous  banquet,  Hie  attired  herfelf  in  the 
mofl  fplendid  manner.  She  then  fealled  as  ufual ;  and 
foon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ¬ 
oufly  ordered  an  afp  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
bafket  of  fruit,  fhe  fent  a  letter  to  OCtavianus,  informing 
him  of  her  fatal  purpofe,  and  defiring  to  be  buried  in 
the  fame  tomb  with  Antony.  OCtavianus,  upon  recei-  2$2 
ving  this  letter,  inflantly  difpatched  meffengers  to  pre-Herdeate 
vent  her*  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  they-  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 

Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  flretched  lifelefs 
at  the  feet  of  her  miflrefs ;  and  Charmion  herfelf,  al- 
mofl  expiring,  was  fettling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra’s 
head.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  death  put  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  flourifhed  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

OCtavianus  feemed  much  troubled  at  Cleopatra’s 
death,  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in  his 
,  intended 
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Home,  intended  triumph.  However,  the  manner  of  it  a  good 

— v - 1  deal  exalted  her  charadler  among  the  Romans,  with 

whom  fuicide  was  con  fide  red  as  a  virtue.  Her  dying 
requell  was  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid  by  An¬ 
tony’s,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  prepared  for  her  and 
her  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  lie  left 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  defign  to  return  through 
Syria,  Afia  Miribr,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridatcs,  who  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  oppofition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likewife  ambaffadors  from  Phrahates, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  fame  errand  *,  to  wit,  to  fo- 
licit  the  a ffi fiance  of  the  Romans  againil  each  other. 


O&avianus  gave  a  friendly  anfwer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
the  ambaffadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to  help 
either  *,  but  rather  with  a  defign  to  animate  the  one 
again  ft:  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
fo  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi¬ 
dable  to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  Meffala 
Corvinus  governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Afia,  properly  fo  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  winter-quarters.  He  fpent  the  whole  winter  in  fet¬ 
tling  the  affairs  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  Afia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  iflands  *,  and  early  in  the  fpring  paffed 
into  Greece,  whence  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,  afterwards  called  dugujl, 


in  three  triumphs,  which  were  celebrated  for  three  days 
together. 

Ddavia-  And  now  0£tevianus  was  at  the  height  of  his  wd flies, 
hus  has  foie  fovereign,  foie  mafler,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
houghts  of'gut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 
iefigning  ten(j  an  ufurped  power,  appearing  to  him  in  a  ffronger 
is  P°uer*  than  ever,  filled  his  mind  with  a  thoufand  perplex¬ 

ing  thoughts.  The  natural  averfion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  when  his  father  Julius  was  murdered  in  full 
fenate  by  thofe  very  men  whom  he  thought  the  moll 
devoted  to  his  perfon,  made  him  fear  there  might  arife 
another  Brutus,  who,  to  reft  ore  liberty  to  his  country, 
might  aflafiinate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Ceefar  \  whereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  ufurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  The 
paflion  of  fear  outweighed  in  his  foul  the  charms  of  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Syl¬ 
la.  He  was  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority  *,  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  However,  before  he  came  to  any  refolution, 
he  thought  it  advifable  toconfult  his  two  mod  intimate 
and  trufty  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  ;  the  former 
no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour  ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  moft  refined  politician  of  his  age.  Agrippa  en¬ 
larged  on  the  many  and  almoft  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  infupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Ctefar  *,  and  clofed  his  fpeech 
with  exhorting  O&avianus  to  convince  the  world, 
by  reftoring  liberty  to  his  country,  that  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  for  his  taking  up  arms  was  to  revenge  his  father’s 
death. 

Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  remonftrated  to  him, 
that  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back  :  that,  after 
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fo  much  bloodihed,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  him 
but  on  the  throne  \  that,  if  he  diverted  himfeif  of  the 
fovereign  power,  he  would  be  immediately  profecuted  rut  is  Lyd\ 
by  the  children  and  friends  of  the  many  illuftrious  per-  fumlecl  from 
fons  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  forced  him  it  by  Mk- 
to  faerifiee  to  his  fafety  \  that  it  was  abfoluiely  nccef-  ceim* 
fary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereign  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  one  per¬ 
fon,  not  divided  among  many,  &c.  Oclavianus  thanked 
them  both  for  their  friendly  advice,  but  (bowed  himfeif 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Maecenas }  whereupon 
that  able  minifter  gave  him  many  wife  inllru&ions  and 
rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Dio 
Caflius,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  mafterpiece 
in  politics.  Among  other  things  he  told  him,  That  ho 
could  not  fail  of  being  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
happy  in  his  lifetime,  and  famous  in  hillory  after  his 
death,  if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  \  to  wit,  To 
govern  others  as  he  would  wilh  to  be  governed  himfeif, 
had  he  been  born  to  obey ‘and  not  to  comtnand.  He 
added,  That  if,  in  taking  upon  him  the  fovereign 
power,  he  dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  name  io  odious 
in  a  commonwealth,  he  might  content  himfeif  with  the 
title  of  Ctsfar  or  Imperator ,  and  under  that  name,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority 
of  a  king. 

This  advice  06lavianus  followed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  abdicating  the  fovereign  power  \ 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  ftill 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the  old 
magistrates,  with  the  fame  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  juft  as  much  power  as  he  thought  fit  to  leave 
them.  They  were  to  have  no  military  power,  but  on¬ 
ly  their  old  jurifdi&ion  of  deciding  finally  all  caufes, 
except  fueh  as  were  capital  ;  and  though  fome  of  thefe 
laft  were  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief 
he  referved  for  himfeif.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people  :  the  very  name  that  covered  his  ufurpation  was 
a  compliment  to  them  \  for  he  affe<51ed  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribunclhip,  though  he  a£!ed  as  abfolutelv 
by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  dictatorial  power.  He 
likewife  won  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  cheapnefs  of 
provifions  and  plentiful  markets  \  he  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  (hows  and  fports  \  and  by  thefe  means 
kept  them  in  good  humour,  and  made  them  forget  ufur«* 
patio n,  ilavery,  and  every  public  evil  \  people  in  eafe 
and  plenty  being  unde!  no  temptation  of  inquiring  into 
the  title  of  their  prince,  or  refenting  acls  of  power 
which  they  do  not  immediately  feel. 

As  for  the  fenate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures, 
railing  the  number  of  the  confcript  fathers  to  1000. 

He  fupplied  feveral  poor  fenators  with  money  out  of 
the  treafury  to  difeharge  the  public  offices,  and  on  all 
occafions  affeCIed  a  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  *,  but  at  the  fame  time  diverted  them  of  all  power, 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  railing  new  difturbancesin  the  diftant  provinces,  he. 
ifiued  an  ediCI,  forbidding  any  fenator  to  travel  nut  of 
Italy  without  leave,  except  fuch  as  had  lands  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  time  comprehended 
Languedoc,  -Provence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  wrere  near  Italy,  and  in  a  perfeft  ft  ate  of 
tranquillity,  they  had  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
plealed,  and  live  there  upon  their  eftates.  Before  he 
ended  his  fixtli  confulftiip,  lie  took  a  cenfus  of  the  peo- 
A  a  pie. 
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pie,  which  was  41  years  after  the  lad  \  and  In  this  the 
number  of  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  greateft  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like- 
wife  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  fenate  for  his  vi&ory  at  Adtium  \  and  it  was  order¬ 
ed,  that  they  fhould  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four 
colleges  of  priefts  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  } 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  feptemvirs,  and 
quindecimvirs.  The  more  to  gain  the  affedlions  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  one  edidl,  the  many  fevere  and 
unjuft  laws  which  had  been  enadled  during  the  tri¬ 
umvirate.  He  raifed  many  public  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  ones,  and  added  many  (lately  ornaments  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fome  ancient  writers,  about  50  miles  in  compafs,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  fouls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  (laves.  He  attended  bufinefs, 
reformed  abufes,  (hawed  great  regard  for  the  Homan 
name,  procured  public  abundance,  pleafurc,  and  jollity, 
often  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  public  diverfions,  and 
in  all  things  (hidying  to  render  himfelf  dear  to  the  po¬ 
pulace. 

And  now  Odlavianus,  entering  upon  his  feventh  con- 
fulfhip  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  conful,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  defign,  the  people  being 
highly  pleafed  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  fe¬ 
nate  filled  with  his  creatures,  whofe  fortunes  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  ufurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  to  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and  there,  in  a  (ludied  fpeech,  offered  to  refign 
his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  , 
being  well  apprifed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
The  lvnate  fcr£pt  fathers,  whofe  interefts  were  interwoven  with  his, 
would  unanimoufly  prefs  him  to  the  contrary:  Which 
happened  accordingly  *,  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  fpeaking,  but  after  he  had  done,  un¬ 
animoufly  befought  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Homan  empire.  He,  with  a 
feeming  relu&ance,  yielded  at  lad  to  their  requeft,  as  if 
he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  fovereignty. 
By  this  artifice  he  compared  his  defign,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had  ufurped, 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  fenate  and  people  for  the  fpace 
of  10  years  :  for  he  would  not  accept,  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  fhould  in  that  time  be  able  to  fettle 
all  things  in  fuch  peace  and  order  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  ;  but  that  he  might 
then  eafe  himfelf  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  again  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  lefs  heavy  * 
but  with  a  defign  to  renew  his  leafe,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expreftion,  as  foon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex¬ 
pired  ;  which  he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Homan  empire  with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrouled 
power.  With  this  new  authority  the  fenate  refolved 
to  diftinguifti  him  with  a  new  name.  Some  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers  propofed  the  name  of  Romulus ,  thereby 
to  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome  ;  others 
Tie  takes  offered  other  titles  ;  but  the  venerable  name  of  Augufr 
the  title  of  (us,  propofed  by  Manutius  Plancus,  feemed  preferable 
Auguftus.  t0  all  the  reft,  as  it  expreffed  more  dignity  and  reve¬ 
rence  than  authority,  the  nioft  facred  things,  fuch  as 
temples,  and  places  confccr ate d  by  augurs,  being  termed 
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clincd  to  affume  the  name  of  Romulus  ;  but,  fearing  he 
fhould  be  fufpedlcd  of  affedling  the  kingdom,  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  and  took  that  of  Augitjlus ,  by  which  we  (hall 
henceforth  diftinguifli  him. 

Though  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people 
was  now  vefted  in  Auguftus,  yet,  that  he  might  feem 
to  (hare  it  with  the  con  Script  fathers,  he  refuled  to  go¬ 
vern  all  the  provinces  }  afligning  to  the  fenate  fuch  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable  ;  and  keeping  to  himfelf  thofe 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  mod  ex- 
pofed  to  troubles  and  wars,  faying,  He  defired  the  fa¬ 
thers  might  enjoy  their  power  with  cafe  and  fafety, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours :  but, 
by  this  politic  condudl,  he  fecurt  d  all  the  military  power 
to  himfelf :  the  troops  lying  in  the  provinces  he  had 
chofen  \  and  the  others,  which  were  governed  by  the 
fenate,  being  quite  deftitute  of  forces.  The  latter  were 
called  fenatorial,  and  the  former  imperial,  provinces.  O- 
ver  the  provinces  of  both  forts  were  fet  men  of  diftinc- 
tion,  to  wit,  fuch  as  had  been  confuls  or  prartors,  with 
the  titles  of  proconful  and  proprietor  ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  was  committed  to  a  private  knight, 
Auguftus  fearing  left  a  perfon  of  rank,  depending  up¬ 
on  the  wealth  and  fituation  of  that  country,  might 
raife  new  difturbances  in  the  empire.  All  thefe  govern¬ 
ors  held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were  up¬ 
on  the  arrival  of  their  fucceffors  to  depart  their  pro¬ 
vinces  immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  fartheft.  This  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  whereas  he  was  vefted  by  the  fenate  and  people 
with  the  fovereign  power  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  fame  month,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  Narbonne  mar¬ 
bles  \  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  empire.  Thus  ended  the  greateft  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  the  greateft  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known  j  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex¬ 
celled  in  power,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it.  257 

It  comprehended  the  greateft  and  by  far  the  beft  part  Extent, 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4000  miles  in  of  the  Ro- 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  As  to  the*^*i  em 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  millions 
of  our  money.  But  the  Romans  themfelves  now  ran 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  }  thofe  who  were 
wont  to  diredl  mighty  wars,  to  raife  and  <depofe  great 
kings,  to  beftowr  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  fo 
funk  and  debauched,  that,  if  they  had  but  bread  and 
(hows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.  The  nobility 
were  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  infenfible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  ftrangers  to  public  glory  or  difgrace,  void 
of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  folely  in¬ 
tent  on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fubmiflion,  acquiescence,  and  flattery.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  they  loft  their  liberty,  without  be¬ 
ing  ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it.  25S 

Auguftus,  now  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Roman  em-  Military 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  eftablifti- 
foldiers,  by  whofe  means  he  had  attained  fuch  a  height 
of  power.  With  this  view,  he  difperfed  them  through  5 
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different  parts  of  Italy  in  32  colonies,  that  lie  might  the 
more  eafily  reaffemble  them  on  proper  oceafions.  He 
kept  23  legions  conftantly  on  foot,  17  of  which  were 
in  Europe  ;  viz.  eight  on  jhe  Rhine,  four  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia.  The  other 
eight  were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  two  in  Egypt,  and  two  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the’  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.  All  thefe  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  conftantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  feveral  ages.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  I  2  co¬ 
horts,  that  is,  about  10,000  men  ;  nine  of  which  were 
called  preetorian  cohorts  ;  the  other  three,  city  cohorts . 
Thefe  were  eftabliftied  as  a  guard  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  but  had 
often  a  great  (hare  in  the  difturbances  which  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Befidcs  thefe,  Auguftus.  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  at  fea  two  powerful  navies ;  the  one  riding 
at  anchor  near  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  to  command 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  reft  of  the  eailern 
provinces ;  the  other  at  Mifenum  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  keep  in  awe  the  weftern  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
were  likewife  to  keep  the  feas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con¬ 
voy  the  veffels  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri¬ 
butes  from  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  and  to  tranfport 
corn  and  other  provifions  neceffary  for  the  relief  and 
fubfiftence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Auguftus  enacled  feveral  new  laws,  and  reformed  fome 
'of  the  old  ones  :  however,  he  affe&ed  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  fenatc  ;  who  were  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  complaifance  fliowed  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  that  to  the  reft  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
-Pater  Patrice ,  or  “  Father  of  his  Country.” 

And  now  Auguftus  having  fettled  all  things  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  military  eftabliOiments  of  the 
empire,  turned  his  arras  againft  the  Spanifh  nations 
called  the  Cantabrians  and  AJlurians ,  who  had  never 
been  fully  fubdued.  The  war,  however,  terminated  as 
ufual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  and  thefe  brave  na¬ 
tions  were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  moft  violent  refiftance  on  their  part,  and  the 
utmoft  difficulty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (fee  Asturia). 
•t-  ,  By  this  and  his  other  conquefts  the  name  of  Auguftus 

Rip  courted  became  fo  celebrated,  that  his  friendthip  was  courted 
by  the  by  the  moft  diftant  monarchs.  Phrahates  king  .of  Par- 
kingsof  thia  confented  to  a  treaty  with  him  upon  his  own 
Parthia  and  terms,  an(j  gave  him  four  of  his  own  fons  with  their 
wives*  and  children  as  hoftagts  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles;  and  as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpe£t,.he 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  enfigns  which 
had  been  taken  from  Craffus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhae. 
He  received  alfo  an  embaffy  from  the  king. of  India, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  whieli 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  “  though  he 
reigned  over  600  kings,  he  had  fo  great  a  value  for 
the  friend  (hip  of  Auguftus,  that  he  had  fent  this  em¬ 
baffy  on  fo  long  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  defire  it  of 
him  ;  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatfoever 
place  he  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  the  firft 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  aflift  him  in  whatever  was 
right.”  This  letter  he  fubferibed  by  the  name  of  Po - 
rus  h'wr  of  India .  Of  the  ambaffadors  who  fet  out 
from  India,  three  only  reached  the  pretence  of  Auguf- 
4us,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  iftand  of  Samos,  the 
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others  dying  by  the  tvay.  Of  the  three  furvivors  one  Honw*. 
was  named  Z armor,  a  gymnofophift,  who  fallowed  the  'r~m 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himfelf  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  ;  it  being  cuftomary  for  the  gymnofophifts  to  put 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  when  they  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  fome  mif- 
fortune.  Soon  after  this  the  Roman  dominions  were  ex¬ 
tended  fouthward  over  the  Garamantes,  a  people  whofc 
country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All  this 
time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate;  and  among  other  things  caufed 
the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be  reviewed.  Many  of  thefe  he 
rcje&ed  ;  but  fuel)  as  were  reckoned  authentic,  he  caufed 
to  be  copied  by  the  pontificcs  themfelves,  and  lodged 
them  in  golden  cabinets,  which  he  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  him  in  his  palace.  260 


The  Roman  empire  had  now  extended  itfelf  fo  far, The  empire 
that  it  feemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  preferibed  invaded  by 
to  it  by  nature  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  was  the  cafe,  it^1®  ^  " 
began  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  nations  which  in  pro-  bariaus. 
cefs  of  time  w'ere  to  overthrow  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  number 
of  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
began  to  make  incurftons  into  Gaul.  Their  firft  at¬ 
tempt  happened  in  the  year  17  B.  C.  when  they  at 
firft  gained  an  inconfiderable  advantage,  but  were  foon 
driven  back  with  great  lofs.  Soon  after  this  the  Rke- 
ti,  who  feem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  bordering 
on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  dreadful  devaftations,  putting  all  the  males 
to  the  fword  without  diftin£lion  of  rank  or  age  ;  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  women  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
■whether  the  child  was  male  or  female  ;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  immediately 
maffacred.  Againft  thefe  barbarians  Auguftus  font 
Drufus  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emprefs  Livia  ;  w  ho, 
though  very  young,  found  means  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  with  very  little  lofs  on  his  part.  Thofe  \vh<$ 
efcaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Vindelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
Tiberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Drufus,  marched  againft 
them,  and  overthrew  them  fo  completely,  that  the  Rhoe- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  in  thofe  parts,  were  fain  to  fubmit  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  emperor.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 

Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhcetia.  One  of 
the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  Dnjfomagus  ;  the  other,  Augnfa  Vinde/ico- 
rum;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Niminghen  and  Augjburg .  .  ^ 

Auguftus,  who  had  long  fince  obtained  all  the  tem-  AUgUftll3 
poral  honours  which  could  well  be  conferred  upon  him,  created 
now  began  to  affume  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  kind  alfo  jpontjfex 
being  in  the  year  13  B.  C.  created  Pontifex  Maximus : maxinil,s' 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  ;  as 
did  alfo  his  fucceffors  till  the  time  of  Theodofius.  By 
virtue  of  this  office  he  corre&ed  a  very  grofs  miftakc  in 
the  Roman  kalendar  ;  for  the  pontificcs,  having,  for  the 
fpace  of  36  years,,  that  is,  ever  fince  the  reformation  by 
Julius  Cm  far,  made  every  third  year  a  leap  year,  in- 
ftead  of  every  fourth,  twelve  days  had  been  inferted  in- 
ftead  of  nine,  fo  that  the  Roman  year  eonfifted  of  three 
days  more  than  it  ought  to  have  done.  Thefe  three 
A  a  2  fuperfluous 
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fuperfluous  days  having  been  thrown  out,  the  form  of 
the  year  has  ever  finee  been  regularly  obferved,  and  is 
mil  known  by  the  name  of  the  oldflyle  in  ufe  among 
us.  On  this  oceafion  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
month  of  Align  ft,  as  Julius  (Tartar  had  formerly  done  to 
the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  11  B.  C.  Agrippa  died,  and  was  fuc- 
fucceedsA-cce(]e(i  jn  bis  high  employment  of  governor  of  Rome 
gnppa.  by  Tiberius,  but,  before  inverting  him  with  this  ample 
power,  the  emperor  caufcd  him  to  divorce  his  wife  A- 
gripuina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  fon, .and  was 
then  big  with  eliild),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  widow 
of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of*  the  emperor.  Julia- was  a 
prineefs  of  an  infamous  character,  as  was  known  to  al- 
mprt  every  body  excepting  Augurtus  himfelf  ;  however, 
'Tiberius  made  no  hefitation,  through  fear  of  difobliging 
the  emperor. 

The  emperor  now  fait  bis  two  fons  Tiberius  and 
Drufus  againft  the  northern  nations.  Tiberius  redu- 
ee-d  the  Pannomans,  who  had  attempted  to  flmke  off 
the  yoke  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Drufus  per¬ 
formed  great  exploits  in  Germany  *,  but  while  he  was 
confidering  whether  he  fliould  penetrate  further  into 
tbefe  northern  countries,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  Pie  was 
fuecceded  in  his  command  by  'Tiberius,  who  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly  made  no 
permanent  conquefts  in  Germany.  However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  five  years  conferred  upon  him  ;  which  was  no  fooner 
,  done,  than,  to  the  great  furprife  of  Auguftus  and  the 
tire  to^  re’ whole  city,  he  defired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
Rhodes.  Rhodes.  Various  reafons  have  been  aligned  for  this 
extraordinary  refolution  :■  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye  vitnefs  of  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  his  wife  Julia,  who  fet  no  bounds  to  her 
lewdnefs  ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  honours  which  Augurtus  had  conferred  on 
his  grandchildren,  efpccially  at  his  ftyling  them  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  which  left  him  no  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  fovereign  power.  However,  Augurtus 
pofitively  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requert,  and  his 
mother  Livia  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  diffuade 
him  from  bis  refolution  :  but  'Tiberius  continued  obrtb 
nate  ;  and,  finding  all  other  means  incffe&ual,  at  lall 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  where  he  abilained  four 
whole  days  from  nourifhmcnt.  Auguftus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obrtinate  and  In¬ 
flexible  temper,  at  laft  complied  with  his  requeft.  Ti¬ 
berius  foon  grew  weary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
out  that  he  had-  left  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um- 
264  brage  to  the  emperor’s  two  grandchildren,  defired  leave 
Is. confined  to  return  *,  but  Auguftus  was  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
thereby.  ppls  having  obflinately  -infilled  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  feven  years 
longer.  Hi-  mother,  with  much  ado  got  him  declared 
the  emperor’s  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts-;  but  Tiberius, 
dreading  the  refentment  of  his  father-in-law,  continued 
to  a£t  as  a  private  per  fon  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
flay  there. 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  in  confeqnence  of  this  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  fhut,  which  had  never  before  happened 
flnee  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pa¬ 
cific  interval,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born  in  Ju- 
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daea*  as  is  recorded  in  the  faered  hiftory,  748  years  af-  home-, 
ter  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  Three  years  — 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permifiion  ofBirt^ 
Auguftus,  who  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  bear  any  thrift, 
public  office  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time,  Lucius  Caefar,  one 
of  the  emperor’s  grandchildren,  died,  not  without  fi\- 
fpicions  of  his  being  poifoned  by  Livia.  Tiberius  ftiow- 
ed  fuch  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  affection 
of  Augurtus  for  him  returned  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it  not 
been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandfon  Caiua 
Ccefar.  This  obftaclc,  however,  was  foon  after  rc< 
moved  ;  Caius  being  taken  off  alfo,  not  without  great 
fufpi cions  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe.  Au* 
g  11  it  us  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
immediately  adopted  'Tiberius  as  his  fon  ;  but  adopted  Auguftus 
alfo  Agrippa  Potihumius,  the  third  fon  of  the  famous  adopts  li. 
Agrippa  3  and  obliged  'Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicusj3?™^  a3 
the  fon  of  his  brother  Drufus,  though  he  had  a  fon  of  115  0!V 
his  own  named  Drufus  ;  which  was  a  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  him.  As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might 
have  been  an  oeeafion  of  jealoufv,  Tiberius  was  foon 
freed  from  him,  by  his  difgrace  and  banilhmenl; 
which  very  foon  took  place,  but  on  what  account  is 
not  known. 

The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  : 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
fuccefstul  againrt  them,  yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  moft  terrible  overthrow  ;  three  legions 
and  fix  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Augurtus  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
grief  on  this  fatal  oeeafion.  For  fomc  months  lie  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar¬ 
ments,  knocking  his  head  againrt  the  wall,  and  crying, 
out  like  a-  diftracled  perfon,  u  Reft  ore  the  legions, 

Varus  !”  Tiberius,  however,  was  foon  after  font  into  *' 
Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  a  triumph.  Auguftus  now  took  him  for  Ins 
colleague  in  the  fuvereignty  *,  after  which  he  font  Ger- 
manieus  againrt  the-  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius  267 
into  Illyricum.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  public  a£ts  ;  Death  of 
for  having 'accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour-  Auguftufc. 
ney,  he  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  fufpc&cd 
of  having  haftened  his  death  by  giving  him  poifoned 
figs.  Her  reafon  for  this  was,  that  (he  feared  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  his  grandfon  Agrippa,  whom 
he  had  baniftied,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  viiit  to  Agrip- 
pa,  unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  perfon, 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.  I  his  man,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  difeovered  the  fecret  to  bis  wife,  and  fhe  to 
the  emprefs.  Auguftus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius  had 
betrayed  him,  was  fo  provoked,  that  lie  banifhed  him 
from  his  prefence  for  ever  *,  upon  which  the  unfortunate 
Fabius,  unable  to  furvive  his  difgrace,  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf. 

Tiberius,  who  fueceeded  to  the  empire,  refolved  to 
fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Agrippa  ; 
whom  accordingly  he  caufcd  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
military  tribune.’  Though  this  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  cxoccl, 
the  death  of  Auguftus  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
confuls,  fenaters,  and  knights,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of 
Tacitus,  yan  headlong  into  llavery.  The  two  confuls 
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firft  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
adminiftered  il  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  fol- 
diery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  myfterious  man¬ 
ner,  taking  care  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  fway,  but  at 
the’ fame  time  feeming  to  hefitate  whether  he  fhould 
accept  the  fovereign  power  or  not }  infomuch  that  one 
of  the  fenators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
men  were  (low  in  performing  what  they  had  promifcd, 
but  he  was  flow  in  promifing  what  he  had  already  per¬ 
formed.  At  laft,  however,  his  modefty  was  overcome, 
and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  fovereign  ty  in  the 
following  words  :  “  I  accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
it,  till  fuch  time  as  you,  confcript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  (hall  think  proper  to  give  repofe  to  my 
old  age.” 

Tiberius  had  fcarccly  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne, 
when  news  were  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Germany  had  mutinied.  Im  Pannonia,  three 
'legions  having  been  allowed  foine  days  of  relaxation 
from  their  ufual  duties,  cither  to  mourn  for  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  acceftion  of  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and  feditious.  1  he  Pannonian  muti¬ 
neers  were  headed  by  one  Percennius,  a  common  fol- 
dier;  who,  before  he  ferved  in  the  army,  had  made  it 
his  whole  bufinefs  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playhoufes  to  hifs  or  applaud  fuch  nftors  as  he  liked  or 
di (liked.  Inflamed  by  the  fpeeehes  of  this  man,  they 
openly  revolted  j  and  though  Tiberius  himfelf  wrote  to 
them,  and  font  his  fon  Drufus  to  endeavour  to  quell  the 
tumult,  they  maffacred  fome  of  their  officers,  and  infill¬ 
ed  others,  till  at  laft,  being  frightened  by  an  cclipfe  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  (how  fome  fignf  of  repentance; 
Of  this  favourable  difpofition  Drufus  took  advantage  } 
and  even  got  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  fuch  violent  ftorms  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
they  quietly  fubmitted,  and  every  thing  in  that  quarter 
was  reftored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  Pannonia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Pannonian  legion^,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
efpeeially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
aim  oft  expired,  drove  them  out  of  the  eamp,  and 
fome  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
manicus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  haftened  to 
the  camp  on  the  firit  news  of  the  cfifturbance  }  but  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  Thofe  were,  'That  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  20  years  fhould  be  difeharged  }  tnat  fuch  a-;  had 
ferved  16  fhould  be  deemed  veterans*,  and  that  fome 
legacies  which  had  been  left  them  by  Auguftus  fhould 
not  only  be  paid  immediately,  but  doubled.  I  his  laft 
article  he  was  obliged  to  difeharge  without  delay  out 
of  the  money  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  :  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  t  >  their  winter-quarters. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  deputies  fent  either  by 
Tiberius  or  the  fenate,  probably  to  quell  riie  {edition, 
occafioned  fretli  disturbances  ;  for  the  legionaries,  ta¬ 
king  it  into  their  heads  that  thefe  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  the  concefltons  which  Germanieus  had' made, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces^  and,  not  with  {landing  the  utmoft  endeavours  of 
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Germanieus,  behaved  in  fuch  ah  outrageous  manner,  ^ 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  fend  off  his  wife  A- 
grippina,  with  her  infant  fon  Claudius,  (be  herfelf  at 
the  fame  time  being  big  with  child.  As  (he  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  many  women  of  diftinftion,  wives  of  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  in  part¬ 
ing  with  their  huibands  occafioned  a  great  uproar,  and- 
drew  together  the  foldiers  from  all  quarters.  A  new' 
feerre  enfued,  which  made  an  impreftkm  even  upon  the 
moft  obftinate.  They  could  not  behold,  without  ftiame 
and  companion,  fo  many  women  of  rank  travelling  tlnw- 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  fcl- 
dier  to  guard  them  }  and  their  general’s  wife  among  the 
reft,  carrying  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  {belter  againft  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
legions.  This  made  futli  a  deep  imprefiion  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  them,  t  hat  fome  ran  to  ft  op  her, 
while  the  reft  recurred  to  Germanieus,  carneftly  in¬ 
treating  him  to  reeal  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from* 
being  obliged  to  feek  a  faneftuary  among  foreigners. 
The  general  improved  this  favourable  difpofition,  ai  d 
*  a  (hort  time  they  of  their  own  accord  fei/.cd  and 
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maflacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.  Still,  how? 
ever,  fiwo  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  difobedi- 
ence.  Againft  them  therefore  Germanieus  determined 
to  lead  thofe  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  veffels  \  but  before  he  embarked 
his  tioops,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Caecina  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  acquainting  him  that  he  approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  refolved  to  put  them  nil  to  the 
{word  without  diftinftion,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  themfelves.  This 
letter  Cmcina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  fueh  of  the  foldiers  as  had  all  along  difapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  fame  time  to  enter 
into  an  aflfociation  againft  the  feditious,  and  put  to  the 
fword  fuch  as  had  involved  them  in  the  prefen t  ignomi- 
ny  and  guilt.  This  propofal  was  approved  of,  and  a-The  revolr 
cruel  maffacre  immediately  took  place  }  infomuch  that .quelled  by 
when  Germanieus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the^^ 
greateft  part  of  the  legions  deftroyed.  i  bis  greatly  af- 
fetfed  the  humane  Germanieus,  who  caufcd  the  bodies 
of  the  (lain  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obfequies* 
with  the  ufual  folemnities  y  however,  the  fedition  was 
thus  efleftually  quelled,  after  which  he  led  his  army  in¬ 
to  Germany.  'There  he  performed  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits*  \  but  ft  ill  all  that  lie  could  perform  was  far  from- *  See  Get* 
freeing  the  empire  from  fo  dangerous  and  trouble  fome  %xima7ty* 
enemy.  In  the  year  J9,  he  died,  of  poifon,  as  was  fun-  # 
pofed,  given  by  Pifo,  his  partner  in  the  government  of 
Syria,  to  which  Germanieus  had  been,  promoted  after  his 
return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  lie  afftfted  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  (bowed  himfelf  in  general  fuch  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  tyrant,  that  Ire  became  the  object  of  univerfal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanieus  in  lxis 
heart,  lie  puniftied  Pifo  with  death}  but  in  about  a  Tiberius  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Germanieus,  having  now  no l>  - 
objc*£t  of  jealoufv  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he  began  to1"11  * 
pull  off  the  mafk,  and  appear  more  in  his  natural^  eha- 
r after  than  before.  Tie  took  upon  himfelf  the  inter-* 
pretation  of  all  political  meafures,  and  began  daily  to 
diminiih  the  authority  of  the  fenate  5  which  defign 
was  much  facilitated,  by  their  own  aptitude  to  (la, 
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very  ;  fo  that  he  defpifed  their  meannefs,  while  »,he 
enjoyed  its  effe&s.  A  law  at  that  time  fubfifted, 
which  made  it  treafon  to  form  any  injurious  attempt 
againft  the  majefty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  affumed 
to  himfelf  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
law ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cafes  which  really 
affe&ed  the  fafety  of  the  Rate,  but  to  every  conjunc¬ 
ture  that  could  pofTibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
fufpicions.  All  freedom  was  now  therefore  banifhed 
from  convivial  meetings,  and  diffidence  reigned  amongft 
the  deareft  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majefty 
being  revived,  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cruelties,  Tiberius  took 
into  bis  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by 
birth  a  Volfcian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain¬ 
ing  his  confidence,  by  the  moft  refined  degree  of  dif- 
fimulation,  being  an  overmatch  for  his  mafter  in  his 
own  arts.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  one  of  the  moft  confidential  trufts 
in  the  ftate,  and  extolled  in  the  fenate  as  a  worthy 
affociate  in  his  labours.  The  fervile  fenators,  with 
ready  adulation,  fet  up  the  ftatues  of  the  favourite  be- 
fide  thofe  of  Tiberius,  and  feemed  eager  to  pay  him 
fimilar  honours.  It  is  not  well  known  whether  he  was 
the  advifer  of  all  the  cruelties  that  enfued  foon  after ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
miniftry,  Tiberius  feemed  to  become  more  fatally  fu- 
fpicious. 

It  was  from  fuch  humble  beginnings  that  this  mini- 
fter  even  ventured  to  afpire  at  the  throne,  and  was  re- 
folved  to  make  the  emperor’s  foolifh  confidence  one  of 
the  firft  fteps  to  his  ruin.  However,  he  confidered  that 
cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would  rather  retard  than  pro¬ 
mote  his  defigns,  while  his  fon  Drufus  and  the  children 
of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He  therefore  be¬ 
gan  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drufus  ;  whom, 
after  having  debauched  her,  he  prevailed  upon  to  poifon 
her  hufband.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  flow 
poifon  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his  death  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cafual  diftemper.  Tiberius,  in  the  mean 
time,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at  leaft  not  much 
regarding  his  fon,  bore  his  death  with  great  tranquil¬ 
lity.  He  was  even  heard  to  jeft  upon  the  occafion  ;  for 
when  the  ambaffadors  from  Troy  came  fomewhat  late 
with  their  compliments  of  condolence,  he  anfwcred  their 
pretended  diftreffes,  by  condoling  with  them  alfo  upon 
the  death  of  He&or. 

Sejanus  having  fucceeded  in  this,  was  refolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani¬ 
cus,  who  were  undoubted  fuceelfors  to  the  empire. 
However,  he  was  frufl rated  in  his  defigns,  both  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  governors,  and  the  chaf- 
tity  of  Agrippina  their  mother.  Whereupon  he  refolv¬ 
ed  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius  out 
of  the  city,  by  which  means  he  expe&ed  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  putting  his  defigns  into  execution.  He 
therefore  ufed  all  his  addrefs  to  perfuade  Tiberius  to  re¬ 
tire  to  fome  agreeable  retreat,  remote  from  Rome.  By 
this  he  expelled  many  advantages,  fince  there  could  be 
no  accefs  to  the  emperor  but  by  him.  Thus  all  letters 
being  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  foldiers  at  his  own  de¬ 
votion,  they  would  pafs  through  his  hands  ;  by  which 
means  he  rnuft  in  time  became  the  foie  governor  of  the 
empire,  and  at  laft  be  in  a  capacity  of  removing  all  ob- 
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ftacles  to  his  ambition.  He  now  therefore  began  to  in-  Rome, 
finuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  inconveni-  v“\r^ 
ences  of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  fenate, 
and  the  feditious  temper  of  the  inferior  citizens  of  Rome. 
Tiberius,  either  prevailed  upon  by  his  perfuafions,  or  Tiberius  ru 
purfuing  the  natural  turn  of  his  temper,  which  led  to  in- from 
dolence  and  debauchery,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ^ome* 
left  Rome,  and  went  into  Campania,  under  pretence  of 
dedicating  temples  to  Jupiter  and  Auguftus.  After 
this,  though  he  removed  to  feveral  places,  he  never  re- 
tured  to  Rome  *,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time 
in  the  ifiand  of  Caprasa,  a  place  which  was  rendered  as 
infamous  by  his  pleafures  as  deteftable  by  his  cruelties, 
which  were  fhocking  to  human  nature.  Buried  in  this 
retreat,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  pleafures,  quite  regard- 
lefs  of  the  miferies  of  his  fubje&s.  Thus  an  infurre£tion 
of  the  Jews,  upon  placing  his  ftatue  in  Jerufalem,  under 
the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  fort  of 
uneafinefs.  The  falling  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidenae, 
in  which  50,000  perfons  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
no  way  affe&ed  his  repofe.  He  was  only  employed  in 
ftudying  how  to  vary  his  odious  pleafures,  and  forcing 
his  feeble  frame,  {battered  by  age  and  former  debauch¬ 
eries,  into  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Nothing  can  prefent 
a  more  horrid  picture  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure 
old  man,  attended  by  all  the  minifters  of  his  perverted 
appetites.  He  wTas  at  this  time  67  years  old  ;  his  per- 
fon  was  moft  difpleafing  ;  and  fome  fay  the  difagreeable- 
nefs  of  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  drove  him  into  retirement. 

He  was  quite  bald  before  ;  his  face  was  all  broke  out 
into  ulcers,  and  covered  over  with  plafters  ;  his  body 
was  bowed  forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  lean-  $ 
nefs  increafed  its  deformity.  With  fuch  a  perfon,  andHfsaboir 
a  mind  ftill  more  hideous,  being  gloomy,  fufpicious,  and^ablecon. 
cruel,  he  fat  down  with  a  view  rather  of  forcing  his  ap-  ^ll<^  *n  ^ 
petites  than  fatisfying  them.  He  fpent  whole  nights  {nretreat 
debaucheries  at  the  table  ;  and  he  appointed  Pomponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  Pifo  to  the  firft  polls  of  the  empire, 
for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  fat  up  with  him 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption.  Thefe 
he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours.  He  made  one  Novelius 
Torgnatus  a  prtetor  for  being  able  to  drink  off  five  bot¬ 
tles  of  wine  at  a  draught.  His  luxuries  of  another  kind 
were  ftill  more  deteftable,  and  feemed  to  increafe  with 
his  drunkennefs  and  gluttony.  He  made  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  women  of  Rome  fubfervient  to  his  lufts;  and  all  his 
inventions  only  feemed  calculated  how  to  make  his  vices 
more  extravagant  and  abominable.  The  numbcrlefs  ob- 
feene  medals  dug  up  in  that  ifiand  at  this  day  bear  wit- 
nefs  at  once  to  his  fhame,  and  the  veracity  of  the  hifto- 
rians  who  have  deferibed  his  debaucheries.  In  fhort,  in 
this  retreat,  which  was  furrounded  with  rocks  on  every 
fide,  he  quite  gave  up  the  bufinefsof  the  empire;  or,  if 
he  was  ever  a6Uve,  it  was  only  to  do  mifehief.  But, 
from  the  time  of  his  retreat,  he  became  more  cruel,  and 
Sejanus  always  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  diftrufts. 

Secret  fpies  and  informers  were  placed  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  who  converted  the  moft  harmlefs  a&ions  into 
fubje£ts  of  offence.  If  any  perfon  of  merit  teftified  any 
concern  for  the  glory  of  the  empire,  it  was  immediately 
conftrued  into  a  defign  to  obtain  it.  If  another  fpoke 
with  regret  of  former  liberty,  he  w'as  fuppofed  to  a‘m 
at  re-eftablifhing  the  commonwealth.  Every  aflion 
became  liable  to  forced  interpretations;  joy  expreffed  an 
hope  of  the  prince’s  death;  melancholy,  an  envying  of 
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face^and" kntencing  him  to  imprifonment,  they  dire£led  his  exe- 
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his  profperity.  Sejanus  found  his  aim  every  day  fuc- 
ceeding  ;  the  wretched  emperor’s  terrors  were  an  in- 
ftrument  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleafure,  and  by 
which  he  levelled  every  obftacle  to  his  defigns.  But 
the  chief  objedls  of  his  jealoufy  were  the  children  of 
Germanicus,  whom  he  refolved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  therefore  continued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
emperor,  to  alarm  him  with  falfe  reports  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  intended 
cruelty.  By  thefe  means,  he  fo  contrived  to  widen  the 
breach,  that  he  a£lually  produced  on  both  Tides  thofe 
difpofitions  whieh  lie  pretended  to  obviate;  till  at  length, 
the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drufus  were  declared  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  (late,  and  afterwards  ftarved  to  death  in 
prifon  ;  while  Agrippina  their  mother  was  fent  into  ba- 
nilhment. 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  who 
flood  between  him  and  the  empire,  and  every  day  in- 
creafing  in  confidence  with  Tiberius,  and  power  with 
the  fenate.  The  number  of  his  flatues  exceeded  even 
thofe  of  the  emperor  ;  people  fwore  by  his  fortune,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  lie  been  ac¬ 
tually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than 
even  the  tyrant  who  aflually  enjoyed  the  empire.  But 
the  rapidity  of  his  rife  feemed  only  preparatory  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  downfall.  All  we  know  of  his  firfl  dif- 
graee  with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrius  Seeundus  was 
the  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  aecufe  him.  Anto¬ 
nia,  the  mother  of  Germanicus,  feconded  the  aceufation. 
What  were  the  particulars  of  his  crimes,  we  cannot  learn ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  attempted  to  ufurp  the  empire, 
by  aiming  at  the  life  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  near 
difpatching  him,  when  his  pra£lices  were  difeovered,  and 
his  own  life  was  fubflituted  for  that  againfl  which  he 
aimed.  Tiberius,  fenfible  of  the  traitor’s  power,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  ufual  diffimulation  in  having  him  appre¬ 
hended.  He  granted  him  new  honours  at  the  very  time 
he  refolved  his  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in 
the  confulfhip.  The  emperor’s  letter  to  the  fenate  be¬ 
gan  only  with  flight  complaints  againfl  his  friend,  but 
ended  with  an  Order  for  putting  him  in  prifon.  He  in- 
treated  the  fenators  to  prote6l  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was, 
abandoned  by  all  *,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
fhips  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  foldiers  for  his  fecurity. 
The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  favourite’s 
power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  immediately  took  this 
opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders.  Inflead  of 
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cution.  A  ftrange  revolution  now  appeared  in  the  city; 
of  thofe  numbers  that  but  a  moment  before  were  preffing 
into  the  prefence  of  Sejanus,  with  offers  of  ferviee  and 
adulation,  not  one  was  found  that  would  feem  to  be  of 
his  acquaintance :  he  was  deferted  by  all  ;  and  thofe 
W’ho  had  formerly  received  the  greateft  benefits  from 
him,  feemed  now  converted  into  his  mofl  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies.  As  he  was  conducing  to  execution,  the  people 
loaded  him  with  infult  and  execration.  He  attempted 
to  hide  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  but  even  this  was  de¬ 
nied  him,  and  his  hands  were  fecured.  Nor  did  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  fubfide  with  his  death  ;  his  body 
was  ignominioufly  dragged  about  the  flreets,  and  his 
whole  family  executed  with  him. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperor’s  rage  for  fur¬ 
ther  executions.  The  prifons  were  crowded  with  pre¬ 
tended  accomplices  in  the  confpiracy  of  Sejanus.  Ti- 
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berius  began  to  grow  weary  of  particular  executions ;  Rome, 
he  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accufed  fhould  be  v— — ^ 

put  to  death  together  without  further  examination.  OfMo*Jtrmjg 
20  fenators,  whom  he  chofe  for  his  council,  he  put  1 6 cruelty  of 
to  death.  “  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  lie)  fo  long  as  Tiberius, 
they  obey  me.”  He  then  averred,  that  Priam  was  a 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all  his  pofterity.  In  this 
manner  there  was  not  a  day  without  fome  barbarous 
execution,  in  which  the  fufferers  were  obliged  to  under¬ 
go  the  mod  fliameful  indignities  and  exquilite  torments. 

When  one  Camillus  had  killed  himfelf  to  avoid  the  tor¬ 
ture  :  “  Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man  has  been 
able  to  efcape  me  1”  When  a  prifoner  earneflly  in- 
treated  that  he  would  not  defer  his  death  :  “  No  (cried 
the  tyrant),  I  am  not  fufficiently  your  friend,  to  fhorten 
your  torment.”  He  often  fatisfied  his  eyes  with  the 
tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were  put  to  death  before 
him ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius  the  rock  was  to  be 
feen,  from  whieh  he  ordered  fuch  as  had  difpleafed  him 
to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  was  one  day  examining 
fome  perfons  upon  the  rack,  he  was  told  that  an  old 
friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes  to  fee  him.  Ti¬ 
berius  fuppofing  him  brought  for  the  purpofe  of  infor¬ 
mation,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the  torture  ;  and 
when  he  was  convinced  of  his  miflake,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther  difeovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment 
others,  although  he  was  himfelf  id  ill  more  tortured  by 
his  own  fufpicions ;  fo  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
fenate,  he  confeifed  that  the  gods  and  goddefles  had  fa 
afflidled  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not  what  or 
how  to  write.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier  provinces- 
were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barbarians.  MaTia 
was  feized  on  by  the  Daeians  and  Sarmatians ;  Gaul 
wras  wafted  by  the  Germans,  and  Armenia  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Parthia.  Tiberius,  however,  was  fo 
much  a  flave  to  his  brutal  appetites,  that  he  left  his  pro¬ 
vinces  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  and  they 
were  intent  rather  on  the  accumulation  of  private  for¬ 
tune  than  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  Such  a  total  diforder 
in  the  empire  produced  fueh  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  him 
w7ho  governed  it,  that  he  w7as  heard  to  with,  that  heaven 
and  earth  might  perifh  when  he  died.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  2 2d  year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  his  diffolution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally 
to  forfake  him.  He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time 
to  think  of  a  fucceffor,  and  hefitated  for  a  long  while, 
wdiether  he  fhould  choofe  Caligula,  whofe  vices  were 
too  apparent  to  efcape  his  obfervation.  He  had  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of 
Sylla,  without  his  virtues  ;  that  he  was  a  ferpent  that 
would  fling  the  empire,  and  a  Phaeton  that  would  fet 
the  world  in  a  flame.  However,  notwitliftanding  all  27^ 
his  well-grounded  apprehenfions,  he  named  him  for  his  for 

fucceffor;  willing,  perhaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligu-  ^  f^cef-- 
la’s  eondu£l  to  cover  the  memory  of  his  ow  n.  for.. 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choofe  a  fucceffor,  he 
concealed  his  approaching  decline  with  the  utmoft  care, 
as  if  he  wTas  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  from  the  wrorld 
and  himfelf.  He  long  had  a  eontempt  for  phyfic,  and 
refufed  the  advice  of  fuch  as  attended  him  ;  he  even 
feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  being  prefent  at  the  fports 
of  the  foldiers,  and  ventured  himfelf  to  throw  a  javelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loofe  before  him.  The  effort 
which  he  made  upon  this  occafion  caufed  a  pain  in  his 
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fide,  which  haftcned  the  approaches  of  death  :  ftill,  how¬ 
ever,  he  feemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end  \  and  drove, 
by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inquietude  of  his  own 
rede£lions.  He  left  his  favourite  ifland,  and  went  upon 
the  continent,  where  he  at  laft  fixed  at  the  promontory 
of  Mifenum.  It  was  here  that  Charicles,  his  phyfician, 
pretending  to  kifs  his  hand,  felt  the  failure  of  his  pulfe  \ 
and  apprifed  Macro,  the  emperor’s  prefent  favourite, 
that  he  had  not  above  two  days  to  live.  Tiberius,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  perceived  the  art  of  Charicles, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  imprefs  his  attendants  with  an 
opinion  of  his  health  :  he  continued  at  table  till  the 
evening  ;  he  fainted  all  his  guefts  as  they  left  the  room, 
and  read  the  acts  of  the  fenate,  in  which  they  had  ab- 
folved  fiomc  perfons  he -had  written  againft,  with  great 
.indignation.  He  refolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of 
their  difobedience,  and  meditated  new  fthemes  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  when  he  fell  into  fuch  fain  tings,  as  all  belie  ved  were 
fatal.  It  was  in  this  fituation,  that,  by  Macro’s  advice, 
Caligula  prepared  to  fecure  the  fuceeflion.  He  received 
the  congratulations  df  the  whole  court,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor’s  apartment  amidft  the  applaufcs 


of  the  multitude  j  when  all  of  a  fudden  he  was  inform¬ 


ed  that  the  emperor  was  recovered,  that  he  bad  begun 
to  fpeak,  and  defired  to  eat.  This  unexpected  account 
filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and. alarm  :  every  one  _ 
who  had  before  been  carncft  in  teftifying  their  joy,  now 
re-affumed  their  pretended  furrow,  and  left  the  new  em¬ 
peror,  through  a  feigned  folieitude  for  the  fate  of  the 
old.  Caligula  himfelf  feemed  thundcrftruck  ;  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  gloomy  filence,  expelling  nothing  but  death, 
inftead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had  afpired.  Macro, 
"however,  who  was  hardened  in  crimes,  ordered  that  the 
dying  emperor  fliould  be  difpatched,  by  fmothering  him 
with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  by  poifon.  In 
this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
after  reigning  22. 

Corruptions  The  Romans  were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their  higli- 
of  the  lto-  eft  pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almoft 
mans  at  this  every  nati0n  of  the  empire,  having,  for  fome  time,  cir- 
t,me‘  culated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries 
peculiar  to  each  country  j  fo  that  Rome  prefented  a  dc- 
teftablc  pidlure  of  various  pollution.  In  this  reign  lived 
Apicius,  fo  well  known  for  having  reduced  gluttony  in¬ 
to  a  fyftem  j  fome  of  the  moft  notorious  in  this  way, 
thought  it  no  (hame  to  give  near  100  pounds  for  a  fingle 
fifh,  and  exhauft  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds  in  one  en¬ 
tertainment.  Debaucheries  of  every  other  kind  kept 
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pace  with  this  ^  while  the  deteftablc  folly  of  the  times 


thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleafure  to  make  it  unna¬ 
tural.  There  were  at  Rome  men  called  Spintrice ,  whofe 
foie  trade  it  was  to  ftudy  new  modes  of  pleafure  ;  and 
thefe  were  univerfally  favourites  of  the  great.  The  fe- 
nators  had  long  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  were 
no  left  eftranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their 
whole  ftudy  feemed  to  be,  bow  to  invent  new  -ways  of 
Battering  the  emperor,  and  various  methods  of  torment- 
ing  his  fuppofed  enemies.  The  people  were  ftill  more 
corrupt  :  they  had,  for  fome  years,  been  accuftomed  to 
live  in  idlenefs,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor  \ 
and,  being  fatisfied  with  fubfiftence,  entirely  gave  up 
their  freedom.  Too  effeminate  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
war.  they  only  railed  againft  their  governors  ;  fo  that 
Aey  were  bad  foldiers  and  feditious  citizens.  In  the 
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iStli  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  Chrift  was  crucified.  Rom?. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  Pilate  is  faid  to  have  written  to  "v* 
Tiberius  an  account  of  his  paftion,  refurrc£tion,  and  ( 
miracles  j  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a  report  ofc-fic^  erw*‘ 
the  whole  to  the  fenate,  defiring  that  Chrift  might  be 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans.  But  the  fenate  be¬ 
ing  difpleafed  that  the  propofal  had  not  come  firft  from 
themfelves,  refufed  to  allow  of  his  apotheofis  ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  the  fuperintendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  went  fo  far,  as 
by  an  edi£l  to  command  that  all  Chriftians  fhould 
leave  the  city  :  but  Tiberius,  by. another  edict,  threa¬ 
tened  death  to  all  fuch  as  Humid  aecufe  them  5  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmokfted  during  the  reft  of  his 
reign. 

No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad¬ 
vantages  than  Caligula.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gtrniani- 
cus,  w  ho  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  was  bred  among  the  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  tin  name  of  Caligula ,  from  the  fhort  buf- 
kin,  calk’d  callgay  that  was  worn  by  the  common  een- 
ti ncls,  and  which  was  alfo  ulually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  tlm  principal  men  of  the  ftate 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  fide,  all  equally 
pleafed  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantages  from  the  virtues  of  his 
fucceffor. 

Caligula  feemed  to  take  every  precaution  to  imprefs 
them  with  the  opinion  of  a  happy  change.  Amidft  the 
rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  he  advanced  mourning,  w  ith 
the  dead  body  of  Tiberius,  wrhich  the  foldiers  brought 
to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that 
time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  w  as  received 
with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  fenate,  whofe  chief 
employment  feemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increafing 
.their  emperor’s  vanity.  He  was  left  co-heir  with  Ge¬ 
mellus,  grandfon  to  Tiberius  *,  but  they  fetafide  the  no¬ 
mination,  and  declared  Caligula  foie  fucceffor  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  ele&ion  wras  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy -5  it  fpread  through  the 
whole  empire,  and  vi&ims  without  number  w  ere  facri- 
ficed  upon  the  occafion.  Some  of  the  people,  upon 
his  going  into  Campania,  made  vows  for  his  return  5 
and  fhortly  after,  when  he  fell  fick,  the  multitudes 
crowded  whole  nights  round  his  palace,  and  fome  even 
devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  cafe  he  recovered,  fit¬ 
ting  up  bills  of  their  refolutions  in  the  ftreets.  In  this 
affe£Hon  of  the  citizens,  ftrangers  themfelves  feemed  am¬ 
bitious  of  fharing.  Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  fought 
the  emperor’s  alliance  with  afliduity.  He  came  to  a 
perfonal  conference  with  one  of  his  legates  5  pafied  the 
Euphrates,  adored  the  Roman  eagles,  and  kiffed  the 


emperor’s  images  *,  fo  that  the  "whole  world  feemed  com¬ 


bined  to  praife  him  for  virtues  which  they  fuppofed  him 
to  .poffefs 


The  new  emperor  at  firft  feemed  extremely  careful  of  Caligula 
the  public  favour  5  and  having  performed  the  funeral  fo  begins  toll 
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lemnities  of  Tiberius,  he  haftewed  to  the'ifiands  of  Pan-  ^n 
dataria  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  aihes  of  his  mother 
and  brothers,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of  tempes¬ 
tuous  weather,  to  give  a  luflrc  to  his  piety.  Having 
brought  them  to  Rome,  he  inftituted  annual  folemnities 
in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of  September 
to  be  called  Germunicus ,  in  memory  of  his  father,. 

Thefe 
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Home.  Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the  fame  ho- 
nours  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  which  had  before 
been  given  to  Livia ;  and  ordered  all  informations  to  be 
burnt,  that  any  ways  expofed  the  enemies  of  his  family. 
Pie  even  refufed  a  paper  that  was  offered  him,  tending 
to  the  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy  againff  him  ;  alleging, 
That  he  was  confcious  of  nothing  to  deferve  any  man’s 
hatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears  from  their  machina¬ 
tions.  He  cau fed  the  inftitutions  of  Auguffus,  which 
had  been  difufed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  be  revived  ; 
undertook  to  reform  many  abufes  in  the  date,  and  fe- 
verely  puniihed  corrupt  governors.  Among  others,  he 
bauifhed  Pontius  Pilate  into  Gaul,  where  this  unjuft 
magistrate  afterwards  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  filicide. 
Hcbaniftied  the  fpintrise,  or  inventors  of  abominable  re¬ 
creations,  from  Rome  ;  attempted  to  reftore  the  ancient 
manner  of  ele&ing  magi  Urates  by  the  fufirages  of  the 
people  ;  and  gave  them  a  free  jurifdiflion,  without  any 
appeal  to  himfeif.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius  was 
annulled  by  the  fenate,  and  that  of  Livia  fuppreffed  by 
Tiberius,  yet  he  caufed  all  their  legacies  to  be  punc¬ 
tually  paid  and  in  order  to  make  Gemellus  amends 
for  miffing  the  crown,  he  caufed  him  to  be  eje£led  Prin- 
ceps  Juventutis,  or  principal  of  the  youth.  He  reftored 
fome  kings  to  their  dominions  who  had  been  unjuftly 
difpoffeffed  by  Tiberius,  and  gave  them  the  arrears  of 
their  revenues.  And,  that  lie  might  appear  an  encou- 
ra^er  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered  a  te male  Have  a  large 
fum  of  money  for  enduring  the  mod  exquifile  torments 
without  difeoveung  the  fecrets  of  her  mailer.  So  many 
conceffions,  and  fueh  apparent  virtue,  could  not  fail  of 
receiving  jud  applaufe.  A  diield  of  gold,  bearing  his 
image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  the  fans  of  the  nobility 
Tinging  in  praife  of  the  emperor’s  virtues.  It  was  like- 
wife  ordained,  that  the  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  empire  lhould  be  called  Pubitia  ;  implying,  that 
when  he  came  to  govern,  the  city  received  a  new  foun- 
dation. 

but  be-  In  lefs  than  eight  months  all  this  (hew  of  moderation 

comes  a  and  clemency  vanidied  ;  while  furious  pafiions,  unex- 

jnwft  outra-  ampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 

unT  ^  their  turn  *n  m"lnc^•  As  rao^  ^ie  crueI^es 

berius  arofe  from  fufpicion,  fo  mod  of  thofe  committed 
by  Caligula  took  rife  from  prodigality.  Some  indeed 
affert,  that  a  diforder  which  happened  foon  after  his  ac- 
eedion  to  the  empire,  entirely  difeompofed  his  under- 
danding.  However  this  may  be,  madnefs  itfelf  could 
fcareely  diflate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  inconfift- 
encies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him ;  fome 
of  them  appear  almod  beyond  belief,  as  they  feem  en¬ 
tirely  without  any  motive  to  incite  fuch  barbarities. 

The  firft  objeft  of  his  cruelty  was  a  perfon  named 
Politus ,  who  had  devoted  himfeif  to  death,  in  cafe  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  dek,  fhould  recover.  When 
Caligula’s  health  was  re-eftablifhed,  he  was  informed  of 
the  zeal  of  Politus,  and  aflually  compelled  him  to  com¬ 
plete  his  vow.  This  ridiculous  devotee  was  therefore 
led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with  chaplets, 
and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  headlong  from  the 
ramparts.  Another,  named  Secundus,  had  vowed  to 
fight  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  fame  occafiun.  Io 
this  he  was  alfo  compelled,  the  emperor  himfeif  choofing 
to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  combat.  However,  he  was 
.more  fortunate  than  the  former,  being  fo  fuccefsfui  as 
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to  kill  his  adverfary,  by  which  lie  obtained  a  releafe 
from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the  next  who  futrered  ^ 
from  the  tyrant’s  inhumanity.  The  pretence  againff 
him  was,  that  lie  had  w idled  the  emperor  might  not  re¬ 
cover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  counter-poiion  to  tecure 
him  from  any  fecret  attempts  againff  his  life.  Caligula 
ordered  him  to  kill  himlelf ;  but  as  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  meffenger  foon  inftru<fte,d  him  in  the  fatal  leffoti. 
Silfnus,  the  emperor’s  father-in-law,  was  the  next  that 
was  put  to  death  upon  flight  fufpicions  ;  and  Gereinus, 
a  lenator  of  noted  integrity,  rciufing  to  wituefs  falfely 
againff  him,  (hared  lus  fate.  After  thefe  followed  a 
crowd  of  vidtims  to  the  emperor’s  avarice  or  fufpicion. 

The  pretext  againff  them  was  their  enmity  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  j  and  in  proof  of  his  aecufations  lie  produced  thofe 
very  memorials  which  but  a  while  before  he  pretended 
to  have  burnt.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  w  ho  were 
facrificed  to  his  jealoufy,  was  Macro,  the  late  favour¬ 
ite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  Caligula  owed 
his  empire.  Pie  was  aecuftd  of  many  crimes,  fome 
of  which  were  common  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the  ruin  of  Iris  whole 
family. 

Thefe  cruelties,  however,  only  feem.ed  the  firft  fruits 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  fuipicious  :  his  vanity  and 
profuflon  foon  gave  rife  to  others  which  were  more  atro¬ 
cious,  as  they  fprung  from  lefs  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  firft  began  by  affuming  to  himfeif  the  title  of  ruUr% 
which  was  ufually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
alfo  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
advifed  that  he  was  already  fuperior  to  all  the  monarch? 
of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  a  {Turned  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  gave  himfeif  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as 
he  thought  moll  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  .caufed  the  heads  of  the  ftatues  of  Jupiter  and 
fome  other  gods  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put 
in  their  places.  He  frequently  feated  himfeif  between 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  who  came  to  their 
temple  to  worfliip,  ftiould  pay  their  adorations  only  to 
him  ;  nay,  at  laft  he  altered  their  temple  to  the  form 
of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that  the 
very  gods,  as  he  faid,  might  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of 
porters. 

He  was  not  lefs  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  prefumptions.  Neither 
perfon,  place,  nor  fox,  were  obftacles  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  unnatural  luffs.  There  was  fcareely  a  lady  p£ 
any  quality  in  Rome  that  efcaped  his  lewdnefs  \  and, 
indeed,  fuch  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that  there 
were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this  difgrace  an  ho¬ 
nour.  He  committed  inceft  with  his  three  fillers,  and 
at  public  feafts  they  lay  with  their  heads  upon  his  boforo# 
by  turns.  Of  thefe  he  proffituted  Livia  and  Agrippina 
to  his  vile  companions,  and  then  bauilhed  them  as  adul- 
treffes  and  eonfpirators  againff  his  perfon.  ,As  for  Dru- 
filla,  he  took  her  from  her  hufhand  Longinus,  and  kept 
her  as  his  wife.  Her  beloved  fo  affc&ionately,  that, 
being  fick,  he  appointed  her  as  heirefs  of  his  empire 
and  fortune  \  and  the  happening  to  die  before  him,  he 
made  her  a  goddefs.  Nor  did  her  example  when  living, 
appear  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than  her  divinity 
when  dead.  To  mourn  for  her  death  was  a  crime,  as 
lire  was  become  a  goddefs  •,  and  to  rejoice  for  her  divi¬ 
nity  was  capital,  becaufe  fhe  was  dead.  Nay,  even  fi¬ 
ll  b  lence 
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lence  itfelf  was  an  unpardonable  infenfibility,  either  of 
the  emperor’s  lofs  or  his  {liter’s  advancement.  I  hus  he 
made  his  fitter  fubfervient  to  his  profit,  as  before  he  had 
done  to  his  pleafure;  railing  valt  fums  of  money  by 
granting  pardons  to  feme,  and  by  confiscating  the  goods 
of  others.  As  to  his  marriages,  whether  he  contracted 
them  with  greater  levity,  or  diflolved  them  with  great¬ 
er  injuftice,  is  not  eafv  to  determine.  Being  piefentat 
the  nuptials  of  Livia  Orcttilla  with  Pifo,  as  foon  as  the 
folemnity  was  over,  he  commanded  her  to  be  brought 
to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and  then  difmifled  her  in  a  few 
days.  He  foon  after  banittied  her  upon  fufpieion  of  co¬ 
habiting  with  her  hufband  after  file  was  parted  from 
him.  He  was  enamoured  of  Lollia  Paulina,  upon  a 
bare  relation  of  her  grandmother’s  beauty;  and  there¬ 
upon  took  her  from  her  hulhand,  who  commanded 
in  Macedonia:  notwithftanding  which,  he  repudiated 
her  as  he  had  done  the  former,  and  likewife  forbade  her 
future  marrying  with  any  other.  The  wife  who  caught 
moft  firmly  upon  his  affections  was  Milonia  Caefonia, 
whofe  chief  merit  lay  in  her  perfcCt  acquaintance  with 
all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  fex,  fi  r  file  was  otherwife 
pofleffed  neither  of  youth  nor  beauty.  She  continued 
with  him  during  his  reign;  and  lie  loved  her  fo  ridicu- 
loully,  that  he  fume  times  (howed  her  to  his  foldiers  dref- 
fed  in  armour,  and  fiometimes  to  his  companions  ttark 
naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  was  the  moft  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  which  in  fome  meafure  gave  rife  to 
the  reft.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were  fimpli- 
city  itfelf,  when  compared  to  thofe  which  he  praCtifed. 
He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where  the  rieheft 
uils  and  moft  precious  perfumes  were  exhaufted  with  the 
utmoft  profufion.  He  found  out  ditties  of  immenfe  va¬ 
lue;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we  are  told,  diflolved 
among  his  fauces.  He  fometimes  had  fervices  of  pure 
gold  prefented  before  his  guefts  inftead  of  meat ;  obfer- 
vinor,  that  a  man  fhould  be  an  economift  or  an  em- 

ty' 

peror. 

For  fever al  days  together  he  flung  confiderable  fums 
©f  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  (hips  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  ftems  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fails  and  tackling  of 
various  fllks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
ehoieeft  fruit  trees,  under  the  (hade  of  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  minifters  of  his  plea- 
fures,  the  moft  exquifite  fingers,  and  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  youths,  he  coaftt  d  along  the  (hore  of  Campania  with 
great  fplcndour.  All  his  buildings  feemed  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  aftonifliment,  than  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  utility.  But  the  moft  notorious  inftanee  of  his  fruit- 
lefs  profufion  was  the  vaft  bridge  at  Puteoli,  which  he 
.  undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  To  fatisfy  his 
defire  of  being  matter  as  well  of  the  ocean  as  the  land, 
he  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  (hips  to  be  fattened  to 
each  other,  fo  a^  to  make  a  ft  ating  bridge  from  Baiae 
to  Puteoli,  aerofs  an  arm  of  the  fea  three  miles  and  a 
half  broad.  The  fliips  being  placed  in  two  rows  in 
form  of  a  crefcent,  were  fiecured  to  each  other  with 
anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  thefe  were  laid  vaft 
quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth,  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  refemble  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  He 
sext  caufed  feveral  houfes  to  be  built  upon  his  new 
bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himfelf  and  his  attendants, 
into  which  frefh  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  from  land. 


He  then  repaired  thither  with  all  liis  court,  attended  by  Ih 
prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  ’ 
to  be  IpeCtators  of  fucli  an  expenfive  pageant.  It  was 
there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  eaftern  royalty,  fitting  on  horfeback  with  a  civic 
crown  and  Alexander’s  breaft plate,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  with  ridieulous 
importance  rode  to  the  other.  At  night,  the  number 
of  torches  and  other  illuminations  with  which  this  ex¬ 
penfive  ftruCture  was  adorned,  caft  fuch  a  gleam  as  illu¬ 
minated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains.  This  feemed  to  give  the  weak  emperor  new 
caufe  for  exultation;  boafting  that  he  had  turned  night 
into  day,  as  well  as  fea  into  land.  The  next  morning  he 
again  rode  over  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  followed  by  a 
numerous  train  of  charioteers,  and  all  his  foldiers  in 
glittering  armour.  He  then  afeended  a  roftrum  ereCted 
for  the  oecafion,  where  he  made  a  folemn  oration  in 
praife  of  Lhe  greatnefs  of  his  enterprife,  and  the  afliduity 
of  his  workmen  and  his  army.  He  then  diftributed  re¬ 
wards  among  his  men,  and  a  fplendid  feaft  fuceeeded. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  the  entertainment  many  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  were  thrown  into  the  fea;  feveral  ftiips  filled  with 
fpeCiators  were  attacked  and  funk  in  an  hoftile  manner; 
and  although  the  majority  efcaped  through  the  calmnefs 
of  the  weather,  yet  many  were  drowned ;  and  fome 
who  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by  climbing  to  the 
bridge,  were  ftruek  down  again  by  the  emperor’s  com¬ 
mand.  The  calmnefs  of  the  fea  during  this  pageant,* 
which  continued  for  two  days,  furnifhed  Caligula  with 
frefh  opportunities  for  boafting;  being  heard  to  fay, 

“  that  Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  fea  fmooth  and  fe- 
rene,  merely  out  of  reverence  to  him.” 

Expences  like  thefe,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed, 
muft  have  exhaufted  the  moft  unbounded  wealth:  in 
fadt,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re¬ 
venues  totally  exhaufted ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
18,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amaf- 
fed  together,  entirely  fpent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 
Now,  therefore,  his  prodigality  put  him  upon  new  me¬ 
thods  of  fupplying  the  exchequer ;  and  as  before  his  pro¬ 
fufion,  fo  now  his  rapacity  became  boundlefs.  He  put 
in  practice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion;  while  his 
principal  ftudy  feemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  irapofts 
and  illicit  confifeations.  Every  thing  was  taxed,  to  the 
very  wages  of  the  meaneft  tradefman.  He  caufed  free¬ 
men  to  purchafe  their  freedom  a  feeond  time ;  and  poi- 
foned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir,  to  have 
the  immediate  pofleflion  of  their  fortunes.  He  let  up  a 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  he  gained  confider¬ 
able  fums  by  all  the  methods  of  proftitution.  He  alfo 
kept  a  gaming-houfe,  in  which  he  himfelf  prefided, 
ferupling  none  of  the  meaneft  tricks  in  order  to  advance 
his  gains.  On  a  certain  oecafion  having  had  a  run  of 
ill  luck,  he  faw  two  rich  knights  pafiing  through  his 
court;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  caufing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confiscated  their  eftates,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boafted  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time,  want¬ 
ing  money  for  a  flake,  he  went  down  and  caufed  feveral 
noblemen  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  returning,  told 
the  company  that  they  fat  playing  for  trifles  while  he 
had  won  6o,coo  fefterces  at  a  caft. 

Such  mfupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced 
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many  fecret  confpiracies  againft  him ;  but  thefe  were 
for  a  while  deferred,  upon  account  of  his  intended  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  the  Germans  and  Britons  which  he 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  caufed  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  ;  and  talked  with  ft)  much  refolution,  that 
it  was  univerfally  believed  he  would  conquer  all  before 
him.  His  march  perfe&ly  indicated  the  inequality  of 
his  temper  :  fometimes  it  was  fo  rapid,  that  the  cohorts 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  ftandards  behind  them  5  at 
other  times  it  was  fo  flow,  that  it  more  refemblcd  a 
pompous  proceflion  than  a  military  expedition.  In  this 
difp edition  he  would  caufe  himfelf  tube  carried  on  eight 
men’s  flioulders,  and  order  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
have  their  ftreets  well  fwept  and  watered  to  defend  him 
from  the  dull.  However,  all  thefe  mighty  preparations 
ended  in  nothing.  Inftead~of  conquering  Britain,  he 
only  gave  refuge  to  one  of  its  banithed  princes-,  and  this 
he  deferibed  in  a  letter  to  the  fenate,  as  taking  poffcU 
flon  of  the  whole  ifland.  Inftead  of  conquering  Ger¬ 
many,  he  only  led  his  army  to  the  fea  (hore  in  Batavia. 
There  difpofing  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  folemnity,  and  drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  he  went  on  board  his  galley,  with  which  coaft- 
ing  along,  he  commanded  his  trumpets  to  found  and  the 
ftonal  to"  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement;  upon  which, 
hfs  men  having  had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to 
o-athering  the  (hells  that  lay  upon  the  (hore  into  their 
helmets,  terming  them  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  ocean, 
worthy  of  the  palace  and  the  capitoL  After  this  doughty 
expedition,  calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
vidlory,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,.  and 
highly  extolled  their  achievements  ;  and  then  diftribut- 
ing  money  among  them,  difmiffed  them  with  orders  to 
be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  riches. 
But  that  fuch  exploits  (hould  not  pafs  without  a  memo¬ 
rial,  he  caufed  a  lofty  tower  to  be  ercaed  by  the  fea- 
flde ;  and  ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  had  put  to 
fea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  meafure  by 

land.  „  ,  , 

After  numberlefs  inftances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
this  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de- 
ftroying  the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied  un¬ 
der"  his*  father  Germanicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
triumph.  The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid  mi¬ 
ncers  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  fet  about 
confuting  how  to  fatisfy  his  expectations.  They  con- 
ftdered  that  a  triumph  would,  even  to  himfelf,  appear  as 
a  burlefque  upon  his  expedition  :  they  therefore  decreed 
him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  refolution, 
they  fent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  terms  of  the  mod  extravagant  adulation..  How¬ 
ever,  their  flattery  was  far  from  fatisfy ing  his  pride. 
He  confidered  their  condua  rather  as  a  diminution  of 
his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory.  He  therefore 
ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  concern  them- 
felves  with  his  honours  ;  and  being  met  by  their  me  (Ten - 
per*  on  the  way,  who  invited  him  to  come  and  partake 
'  of  the  preparations  which  the  fenate  had  decreed,,  he  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  would  come  ;  and  then  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  that  he  would  bring  that 
alfo  with  him.  In  this  manner,  either,  quite  omitting 
his  triumph,  or  deferring  it  to  another  time,  he  enteied 
the  city  with  only  an  ovation  $  while  the  fenate  paned 
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the  whole  day  in  acclamations  in  his  praife,  and  fpeeches 
filled  with  the  moft  excetlive  flattery.  This  conduft 
in  fome  meafure  ferved  to  reconcile  him,  and  foon  after 
their  exceflive  zeal  in  his  caufe  entirely  gained  his  fa¬ 
vour.  For  it  happened  that  Protogenes,  who  was  one 
of  the  moft  intimate  and  the  moft  cruel  of  his  favourites, 
coming  into  the  houfe,  was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  fenate,  and  particularly  by  Proculus. 
Whereupon  Protogenes  with  a  fierce  look,  alked  how- 
one  who  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  could  be 
fuch  a  friend  to  him  >  There  needed  no  more  to  excite 
the  fenate  againft  Proculus.  They  inftantly  feized  up¬ 
on  him,  and  violently  tore  him  in  pieces;  plainly  (bow¬ 
ing  by  their  condua,  that  tyranny  in  a  prince  produces 
cruelty  in  thofe  whom  he  governs. — It  was  after  return¬ 
ing  from  this  extravagant  expedition,  that  he  was  wait¬ 
ed  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
came  to  deprecate  his  anger  for  not  worthipping  his  di¬ 
vinity  as  other  nations  had  done.  The  emperor  gave 
them  a  very  ungracious  reception,  and  would  probably 
have  deftroyed  their  countrymen  if  he  had  not  fo»n  after 
been  cut  off. 

This  affair  of  the  Jews  remained  undecided  during  his 
reign  ;  but  it  was  at  laft  fettled  by  his  fucceffor.to  their 
fatisfa&ion.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  Philo  made 
the  following  remarkable  anfwer  to  his  aflbeiates,  who 
were  terrified  with  apprehenfions  of  the  emperor’s  indig¬ 
nation  :  “  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them),  Caligula, 
by  declaring  againft  us,  puts  God  on  our  fide.”  4U<r 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  feemed  to  a  confpU 
threaten  univerfal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  (hort.racy  form- 
There  had  already  been  feveral  confpiracies  formed,  to 
deftroy  the  tyrant,  but  without  fuccefs.  That  which  roj%  p 
at  laft  fucceeded  in  delivering  the  world  of  this  monfter, 
was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Caflius  Cherea,  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  prtetorian  bands.  This  was  a  man  of  expe¬ 
rienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom,  and 
confequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants.  Befides  the  motives 
which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  infults  from  Caligula,  who  took  all  oc- 
cafions  of  tlirning  him  into  ridicule,  and  impeaching 
him  of  cowardice,  merely  becaufe  he  had  an  effeminate 
voice.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  demand  the  watch¬ 
word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  cuftom,  he  always 
gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  fome  fuch,  implying 
effeminacy  and  foftnefs.  He  therefore  fecretly  impart¬ 
ed  his  defigns  to  feveral  fenators  and  knights,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  received  perfonal  injuries  from  Caligula, 
or  to  be  apprehenfive  of  thofe  to  come.  Among  thefe 
was  Valerius  Afiaticus,  whofe  wife  the  emperor  had  de¬ 
bauched.  Annius  Vincianus,  who  was  fufpeaed  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  in  a  former  confpiracy,  \v£s  now  defirous  of 
really  engaging  in  the  firfl  defign  that  offered.  Befides 
thefe,  were  Clemens  the  prefe&  ;  and  Califtus,  whofe 
riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant’s  refentment. 

While  thefe  were  deliberating  upon  the  moft  certain 
and  fpeedy  method  of  deftroying  the  tyrant,  an.unex- 
pefled  incident  gave  new  ftrength  to  the  confpiracy. 
Pompedius,  a  fenator  of  diftinftion,  having.been  accufcd 
before  the  emperor,  of  having  fpoken  of  him  with  difre- 
fpeft,  the  informer  cited  one. Quin tilia,  an  a&refs,  to 
confirm  his  accufation.  Quintilia,  however,  was  poffef- 
fed  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  eafily  found.  She  de¬ 
nied  the  fact  with  obftinacy  ;  and  being  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  at  the  informer’s  requeft,  die  bore  the  fevered  tor- 
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Rome,  merits  oF  the  rack  with  unfliaken  conftanCy.  But  what 
is  moft  remarkable  of  her  refutation  is,  that  fhe  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy  5  and 
although  Cherea  was  appointed  to  prclide  at  her  torture, 
{he  revealed  nothing :  on  the  contrary,  when  fhe  was 
led  to  the  rack,  fhe  trod  upon  the  toe  of  one  of  the  eon- 
fpirators,  intimating  at  once  her  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  and  her  own  refolution  not  to  divulge  it.  In 
this  manner  Hie  fullered  until  all  her  limbs  were  difloca- 
ted  *,  and  in  that  deplorable  date  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gratuity  for  what.  fhe.  had 
fuffered.  Cherea  could  now  no  longer  contain  his  in¬ 
dignation  at  being  thus  made  the  inilrument  of  a  ty¬ 
rant’s  cruelty.  He  therefore  propofed  to  the  confpira- 
tors  to  attack  him  as  he  went  to  offer  facrifices  in  the 
capital,  or  while  he  was  employed  in  the  fecret  plca- 
furesofthe  palace.  The  reft,  however,  were  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  beft  to  fall  upon  him  when  he  fhould 
be  unattended  }  by  which  means  they  would  be  more 
feertain  of  fuceefs.  After  feveral  deliberations,  it  was  at 
laft  refdved  to  attack  him  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Palatine  games,  which  lafted  four  days  \  and  to 
flrike  the  blow  when  his  guards  fhould  have  the  lead: 
opportunity  to  defend  him.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
three  fir'll  days  of  the  games  palled  without  affording 
that  opportunity  which  was  fo  ardently  defired.  Che¬ 
rea  now,  therefore,  began  to  apprehend,  that  deferring 
the  time  of  the  confpiracy  might  be  a  mean  to  divulge 
it  :  he  even  began  to  dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing 
the  tyrant  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  fome  other  perfon 
more  bold  than  himfelf.  Wherefore,  he  at  laft  refolved 
to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plot  only  to  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  Caligula  fhould  pafs  through  a  pri¬ 
vate  gallery,  to  fome  baths  not  far  diftant  from  the  pa- 
287  lace. 

who  is  The  laft  day  of  the  games  was  more,  fplendid  than 

murdered,  the  reft  *,  and  Caligula  feemed  more  fprightly  and  con- 
defeending  than  uftial.  He  to‘ok  great  amufement  in 
feeing  the  people  fer amble  for- the  fruits  and  other  ra¬ 
rities  thrown  by  his  order  among  them  *,  and  feemed 
no  way  apprehenfive  of  the  plot  formed  for  his  deftrtic- 
tion.  In  the  mehn  time,  the  confpiracy  began  to  tran- 
fpire;  and  liad  he  poftefted  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  difoovered.  The  confpirators  waited  a 
oreat  part  of  the  day  with  the  moft  extreme  anxiety  *, 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  feemed  refolved  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  without  any  reftefhment.  This  unexpefted 
delay  entirely  exafperated  Cherea*,  and  had  he  not  been 
reftrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
defign  in  the  midil  of  all  the  people.  Juft  at  that  in¬ 
fant,  while  he  was  yet  hefitating  what  he  fhould  do, 
Afprenas,  one  of  the  confpirators,  perfuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  fome  flight  refrefhment,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  the  entertainment  with  great¬ 
er  relifh.  The  emperor  therefore  rifing  up,  the  con¬ 
fpirators  ufed  every  precaution,  to  keep  ofi  the  throng, 
-and  to  forround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  afli- 
duity,  Upon  entering  into  the  little  vaulted  gallery 
that  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  inftru&ed  in  hnging,  and  were 
‘come  to  perform  in  his  prefence*  He  was  once  more 
therefore  going  to  return  to  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  the  leader  of  the  band  excufed  himfelf,  as.  ha¬ 
ving  a  cold.  This  was  the  moment,  that  Cherea  feized 
-to  Arike  him  to  the  ground j  crying  out,  “  Tyrant 
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think  upon  this.”  Immediately  after,  the  other  con-  Ronr,e. 
fpirators  rufhed  in  \  and  while  the  emperor  continued 
to  rofift,  crying  out,  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they 
difpatched  him  with  30  wounds,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  three  years  ten  months 
and  eight  days.  With  him  his  wife  and  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  alfo  perithed  *,  the  one  being  ftabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dafhed  out  againft  the  wall. 

His  coin  was  alfo  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fie- 
nate  5  and  fuch  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  feemed  ( 

willing,  that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  Great  coi  J 
produced  the  greateft  confufion  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  fuiion  en~  1 
The  confpirators,  who  only  aimed  at  deftroying  a  ty-  fees  on  his  ■ 
rant  without  attending  to  a  fucceffor,  had  all  fought c  e<lt  ^ 
fafety  by  retiring  to  private  places.  Some  thought 
the  report  of  the  emperor’s  death  was  only  an  artifice 
of  his  own,  to  fee  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 

Others  averred  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  actually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.  In  this  interval  of  fufpenle,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  licentioufnefs,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor’s  death.  All  the  confpirators 
and  fenators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy  : 

Afprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  in  pieces. 

However,  they  gre.w  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  fenate 
was  permitted  to  aftemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  neceflary  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  this  deliberation,  Saturninus,  who  was  then  con- 
ful,  infilled  much  upon  the  benefits  of  liberty  $  and  talk¬ 
ed  in  raptures  of  Cherea’s  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deferved  the  higheft  reward.  This  was  a  language 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fenate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
favourite  topic  ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex¬ 
tin  guifhing  the  very  name  of  Cmfar.  Imprefied  with 
this  refolution,  they  brought  over  fome  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  fide,  and  boldly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  priftine 
freedom  ;  the  populace  and  the  army  oppofmg  their 
endeavours.  The  former  were  ftill  mindful  of  their  an¬ 
cient  hatred  to  the  fenate  ;  and  remembered  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  public  fperfacles  of  the  emperors  with  re¬ 
gret.  The  latter  were  fenfible  they  could  have  no 
power  but  in  a  monarchy  5  and  had  fome  hopes  that 
the  ele&ion  of  the  emperor  Avould  fall  to  their  deter¬ 
mination.  In  this  oppofition  of  interefts,  ancl  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  feemed  at  laft  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  foldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  difeovered  Claudius,  Caligula’s  uncle,  lurking 
in  a  fecret  place,  where  he  had  hid  himfelf  through 
fear.  Of  this  perfonage,  who  had  hitherto  been  defpi- 
fed  for  his  imbecility,  they  refolved  to  make  an  empe¬ 
ror  :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  (boulders 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expected  nothing  but  death. 

The  fenate  now,  therefore,  perceiving  that  force  Ciauaius 
alone  was  likely  to  fettle  the  fucceflion,  were  refolved  made  em- 
to  fob  mi  t,  fince  they  had  no  power  to  oppofe.  Clau-peror. 
dius  was  the  perfon  moft  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe¬ 
ror,  then  living  \  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  uncle  of  Caligula.  The  fenate  therefore  palled  a 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  went  foon 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  their  compulfive  ho¬ 
mages 
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„  rherea  was  the  firft  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  and  who  was  baniftied  by  order  of  the  prefent  «'1Pe''or- 

mage.  Cherea  was  tne  Claudius  alfo  reftorotl  fuch  princes  to  their  kingdoms  as 

by  had  been  unjuftly  difpoffeflhd  by  his  predeceffors  ,  but 
the  fortitude  o  /  >  killed  Caligula  deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their  libeity,  foi 

i”  “'ft  jX-J  mforreflioni,  and  fa.  *• 

binus, *  one  of  the  confpirators,  laid  violent  hands  on  zens  ol  home.  r 
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himfelF.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Claudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
The  complicated  difeafes  of  his  infancy  had  in  feme 
meafure  aiTeaed  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 
mind.  He  was  continued  in  a  ftate  of  pupillage  much 
longer  than  was  ufual  at  that  time  ;  and  feeiped,  in 


zens  of  Home.  f  191 

He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  ioreign  H;s  expeJk 
conqueft.  The  Britons,  who  had,  for  near  IOO  years, tion againft 
been  left  in  foie  poffeffion  of  their  own  Wand,  began  Britain, 
to  feek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  inteftina 
commotions.  The  principal  man  who  defired  to  fub- 
;e&  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 

*' -  .  11  _ _ _ -rY«.i-ri-iorL»rt  tllf» 
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every  part  01  ms  me,  ,. 

Not  that  he  was  entirely  deftitute  of  underllanding, 
fince  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  a  hiflory  ot  his 
own  time:  which,  however  deftitute  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  ftyle.  NevertheMs, 
with  this  fhare  of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  ftate,  and  feemed  utterly  negledcd  un¬ 
til  he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  molt  pronii- 
fing  hopes  of  a  happy  continuance.  He  began  by 
pairing  an  aft  of  oblivion  for  all  former  words  and  ac¬ 
tions,  and  difannulled  all  the  cruel  edifts  of  Caligula. 

He  forbade  all  perfons,  upon  fevere  penalties,  to  lacri- 
fice  to  him  as.  they  had  done  to  Caligula  ;  was  ardu¬ 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon  ;  tempering  by 
his  mildnefs  the  faverity  of  the  law.  We  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  ion,  by  ad- 
iudginglicr  to  marry  him.  The  tribunss  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  him  when  he  was  on  the  tri¬ 
bunal*  he  courtcoully  excufed  himfelf  for  not  having 
room  ft.r  them  to  fit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  lo 
much  gained  the  affeaions  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
vao-ue  report  of  his  being  (lain  by  furprife,  they  ran 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  utmoft  rage  and  confternation, 
with  horrid  imprecations  againft  all  fucli  as  were  ac- 
ceffary  to  his  death  j  nor  could  they  be  appealed,  until 
they  were  allured,  with  certainty,  of  his  fa.cty.  Ic 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  Inould  be 
continually  fupplied  with  corn  and  provifions,  fecunng 
the  merchants  againft  pirates.  He  was  not  Ids  ar¬ 
duous  in  hk  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almoft  all 
that  went  before  him.  He  conftruaed  a  wonderful 
aqueduft,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  furpaffing 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanftnp  or  plenti- 
ful  fupply.  It  brought  water  from  40  miles  diftance, 
through  great  mountains,  and  over  deep  valleys  j  being 
built  on  ft  a  tel  v  arches,  and  furnilhing  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  alfo  an  haven  at  Oftia  ;  a  work 
of  fuch  imtnenfe  expence,  that  his  fucceffors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  But  his  greateft  work  of  all  was  the 
draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was  the  large!!  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
{Lengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For  effecting  this, 
among  other  vaft  difficulties,  lie  mined  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Hone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
employed  for  1 1  years  together. 

To  this  foiicitv.de  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the 
ftate,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianfhip  over 
the  provinces.  He  reilored  Judea  to  Herod  Agnppa,. 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas,  his 
uncle,  the  man  who  had  put  John  the  Baptift  to  death, 
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it.  In  purfuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
nrtetor  was  ordered  to  pafs  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  firft,  indeed, 
his  foldiers  feemed  backward  to  embark  ;  declaring, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  war  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  world,  for  fo  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 

However,  they  were  at  laft  perfuaded  to  go  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  condu£t  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  fevcral  times  overthrown.  And  thefe  fiicceftes  loon 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  perfon, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were  ftill  Seditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  feme  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
taken  (heller  among  them  5  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  in  thL  lftand,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  England.  .  ,  .  .  .  c  , . 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  ot  Ins  Is  induced 

reign  the  higheft  hone*  of  a  happy  continuance 
foon  began  to  leffen  his  care  for  the  public,  and  to  commit 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire.  many 
This  weak  prince  was  unable  to  a&  but  under  the  di-  of  cruelty . 
region  of  others.  The  chief  of  his  directors  was  his 
wife  Medal  in  a  :  whofe  name  is  almoft  become  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  charaflers. 
However,  (lie  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lofts  ;  as  by  her  intrigues  (lie  deft royed  many 
of  the  mod  illuftrious  families  of  Rome.  Subordinate 
to  her  were  the  emperor’s  freedmen  ;  Pallas,  the  trea- 
furer-,  Narciflus,  the  feeretary  of  ftate  ;  and  Calhftus, 
the  m after  of  the  renuelts.  Thefe  entirely  governed 
Claudius  ;  fo  that  he,  was  only  left  the  fatigues  of  ce¬ 
remony,  while-'  they  were  poffefled  of  all  the  power  of 

the  ftate.  . 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel¬ 


ties  which  thefc  infidious  advifers  obliged  the  feeble 


emperor  to  commit  :  tliofe  againft  his  .own  family  will 
fuffiee.  Appius  Silanus,  a  perfon  of  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  emperor’s  mother-in-law,  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  fuggeftions  of  Meflalina.  After 
him-  he  flew  both  his  fons-in-law,  Silanus  and  Pompey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drufus,  the  other  of  Germanicus ;  and  all  without  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  with¬ 
out  aligning  any  eaufe  for  his  difpleafure.  Gre^t 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  ot  Mel- 
falina  and  her  minions  5  who  bore  fo  great  a  fway  in 
the  ftate,  that  all  offices,  dignities,  and  governments, 
were  entirely  at  thteir  difpofal.  Every  thing  was  put 
to  fide  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  penalties ; 
and  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  fuch  vaft  fums,  that 
the  wealth  of  Crcefus  vVas  confidered  as  nothing  in  corny 
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parifon.  One  day,  the  emperor  complaining  that  his 
exchequer  was  exhaufted,  he  was  ludicroufly  told,  that 
It  might  be  fufficiently  repleniftied  if  his  two  freedmen 
•would  take  him  into  partnerlhip.  Still,  however,  du¬ 
ring  fuch  corruptions,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  higheft  efleem,  and  even  folicited  the  fenate  to 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  Thefe 
diforders  in  the  minifters  of  government  did  not  fail  to 
produce  confpiracies  againft  the  emperor.  Statius  Cor 
vinus  and  Gallus  Aflinius  formed  a  confpiraey  againft 
him.  Two  knights,  whofe  names  are  not  told  us,  pri¬ 
vately  combined  to  affaflinate  him.  But  the  revolt 
which  gave  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  and  which  was 
puniftied  with  the  moft  unrelenting  feverity,  was  that 
of  Camillus,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  againft  him,  and  affumed  the  title  of 
emperor .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt ;  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  difpofed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
than  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  fo  that  when  Camillus  com¬ 
manded  him  by  letters  to  relinquifti  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  ftation,  he  feemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  fears  upon  this  occafion  were  foon  remo¬ 
ved  :  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camillus 
being  terrified  by  fume  prodigies,  fhortly  after  aban¬ 
doned  him  ;  fo  that  the  man  whom  but  five  days  be¬ 
fore  they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no  infamy  to  deftroy.  The  cruelty  of 
Meffalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occafion  feemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  They  fo  wrought  upon  the  emperor’s 
fears  and  fufpieions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with¬ 
out  trial  or  proof ;  and  fcarce  any,  even  of  thofe  who 
•were  but  fufpefled,  efcaped,  unlefs  by  ranfoming  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

By  fuch  cruelties  as  thefe,  the  favourites  of  the  em¬ 
peror  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  his  and  their  own  autho¬ 
rity  :  but  in  order  to  increafe  the  neceftity  of  their  af- 
fiftance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  greatnefs  of  his 
terrors.  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
quietude.  Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  fword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  fenate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan¬ 
ger.  After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feaft 
without  being  furrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
fuffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
ifearch.  Thus  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  felf- 
prefervation,  he  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  ftate  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relifti  for  (laugh¬ 
ter.  From  this  time  he  feemed  delighted  with  in- 
llifling  tortures  *,  and  on  a  certain  occafion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,  waiting  for  a  hang¬ 
man  from  Rome,  that  he  might  feaft  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  .the  ancients.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  regardlefs  of  the  perfons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  infli&ion  of  their  punifhment.  Such  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  ftupidity,  that  he  would  frequently  invite  thofe 
to  fupper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  •,  and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  fen- 
tence.  Suetonius  allures  us,  that  there  were  no  lefs 
than  55  fenators,  and  above  300  knights,  executed  in 
his  reign  ;  and  that  fuch  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midft 
©f  (laughter,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
account  of  a  certain  fenator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 


forgot  his  offence,  but  calmly  acquiefced  in  his  punifti-  Rome, 
ment. 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Meffalina  £xJa^ 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  confidered  only  as  whole-  gant  jeTV 
fome  feverities  j  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  put  nt> nefs of tH 
bounds  to  her  enormities.  The  impunity  of  her  pafternPr*fi 
vices  only  increafing  her  confidence  to  commit  new^c^'Si 
her  debaucheries  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdnefs  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  feen  at  Rome* 

She  caufed  fome. women  of  the  firft  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  prefence  of  their  hufbands,  and  deftroy- 
ed  fuch  as  refufed  to  comply.  After  appearing  for 
fome  years  infatiable  in  her  defires,  ftiq  at  length  fixed 
her  affe£lions  upon  Caius  Silius,  the  moft  beautiful 
youth  in  Rome.  Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  feem¬ 
ed  to  amount  even  to  madnefs.  She  obliged  him  t© 
divorce  his  wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  Ihe  might  entire¬ 
ly  poffefs  him  herfelf.  She  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
immenfe  treafures  and  valuable  prefents  •,  cohabiting 
with  him  in  the  moft  open  manner,  and  treating  him 
with  the  moft  Ihamelefs  familiarity.  The  very  impe¬ 
rial  ornaments  wTere  transferred  to  his  houfe  *,  and  the 
emperor’s  flaves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up¬ 
on  the  adulterer.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  infolencc  of  their  conduct,  but  their  being  married 
together  ;  and  this  was  foon  after  effe&ed.  They  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  emperor’s  imbecility  for  their  fecurity, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Oftia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  projedt  in  execution.  In  his  abfence,  they  ce¬ 
lebrated  their  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
fplendour  which  attend  the  moft  confident  fecurity. 
Meffalina  gave  a  loofe  to  her  paftion,  and  appeared  as 
a  Bacchanalian  with  a  thyrfus  in  her  hand  ;  while  Si¬ 
lius  affumed  the  character  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  with  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  bufkins.  A  troop  of  fingers  and  dancers  attend¬ 
ed,  who  heightened  the  revel  with  the  moft  lafeivious 
fongs  and  the  moft  indecent  attitudes.  In  the  midft 
of  this  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buffoon,  is  faid  to  have  climb¬ 
ed  a  tree  ;  and  being  demanded  what  he  faw,  anfwered 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  ftorm  coming  from  Oftia. 

What  this  fellow  fpoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in  preparation.  It  feems  that  fome  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Meffalina  and  Narcif- 
fus,  the  emperor’s  firft  freedman.  This  fubtle  minifter 
therefore  de fired  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  emprefs,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
moft  favourable  occafion.  He  firft  made  the  difeove- 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  were  inftrudted  to  inform  him  of  Meffa- 
lina’s  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Narciffus 
himfelf  ftepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.  Find¬ 
ing  it  operated  upon  the  emperor's  fears  as  he  could 
with,  he  refolved  to  alarm  him  ftill  more  by  a  difeovery 
of  all  Meffalina’s  projedls  and  attempts.  He  aggrava¬ 
ted  the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  fpeedily 
punifhing  the  delinquents.  Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
fo  unexpe&ed  a  relation,  fuppofed  the  enemy  were  al¬ 
ready  at  his  gates  ;  and  frequently  interrupted  his 
freedman,  by  alking  if  he  was  ftill  maftcr  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Being  affured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to 
continue  fo,  he  refolved  to  go  and  puni(h  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  Meffalina  and  her  thought- 
lefs  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe¬ 
ror 
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ror  was  coming  to  difturb  their  feftivity.  Every  one 
retired  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  Silius  was  taken. 

Meffalina  took  (helter  in  fome  gardens  which  fhe  had 
lately  feized  upon,  having  expelled  Afiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  (he  fent 
Britannicus,  her  only  fon  by  the  emperor,  with  O&avia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.  She  foon  after  followed  them  herfelf;  but 
Nareiflus  had  fo  fortified  the  emperor  againft  her  arts, 
and  contrived  fuch  methods  of  diverting  his  attention 
from  her  defence,  that  (lie  was  obliged  to  return  in  de- 
fpair.  Nareiflus  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  led  Claudius 
to  the  houfe  of  the  adulterer,  there  (bowing  him  the 
apartments  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  his  own  palace  ; 
and  then  conducing  him  to  the  prsetorian  camp,  revi¬ 
ved  his  courage  by  giving  him  affurances  of  the  readi- 
nefs  of  the  foldiers  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  art¬ 
fully  wrought  upon  his  fears  and  refentment,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Silius  was  commanded  to  appear  ;  who,  making  no 
defence,  was  inftantly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor’s 
n  re  fence.  Several  others  (hared  the  fame  fate  ;  but 
Meffalina  (fill  flattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of  pardon. 

She  refolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  unat¬ 
tempted  to  appeafe  the  emperor.  She  fometirnes  even 
gave  a  loofe  to  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
cufers  with  vengeance.  Nor  did  (lie  want  ground  for 
entertaining  the  mod  favourable  expe&ations.  Clau¬ 
dius  having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para¬ 
mour,  and  having  allayed  his  refentment  in  a  banquet, 
be^an  to  relent.  He  mow  therefore  commanded  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  apprife  that  miferab'le  creature,  meaning 
Meffalina,  of  his  resolution  to  hear  her  accufation  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readinefs  with  her 
defence.  The  permiffion  to  defend  herfelf  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Nareiflus  ;  wherefore  he  ruihed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea¬ 
dings  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor’s 
command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
imdfl  of  his  banquet  ;  but  this  infenfible  idiot  (bowed 
not  the  lead  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  ufual  tranquillity  *,  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  dinner,  he  afked  why  Meffalina 
was  abfent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punifhment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar¬ 
riages,  he  would  remain  Angle  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  cafe  he  broke 
his  refolution.  However,  the  refolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  (hort  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
fiomed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  prefent 
freedom  vvas  become  irkfome  to  him,  and  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  live  without  a  director.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations,  refolved  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  another  wife  ;  and,  after  fome  deliberation, 
they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  German icus.  Fhis  woman  was  more  pra&ifed  in 
vice  than  even  the  former  emprefs.  Her  cruelties  were 
more  dangerous,  as  they  were  dire&ed  with  greater 
caution  :  (he  had  poifoned  her  former  hulband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition  ;  and,  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  ufe  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 

as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  feemed  to  be  an  ob-  lier,  ior  ionic  umc,  uppuicu  nu  _ 

ftacle  to  his  marrying  again,  perfons  were  fuborned  to  thought  fit  to  retire,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  into  Campa- 


move  in  the  fenate,  that  he  (hould  be  compelled  to  take  ftQnae*  t 
a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com-  "r"~y~ 
monwealth  ;  and  fome  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  reft  left  the  houfe,  as  with  a  thorough  refolution, 
that  inftant,  to  eonftrain  him.  When  this  decree  pafled 
in  the  fenate,  Claudius  had  fcarce  patience  to  contain 
himfelf  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 

However,  fuch  was  the  deteftation  in  which  the  people 
in  general  held  thefe  inceftuous  matches,  that  though 
they  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
and  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 

Claudius  having  now  received  a  new  dire&or,  fub- 
mitted  with  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for¬ 
mer  part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina’s  chief  aims  were  to 
gain  the  fucceflion  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Nero,  and 
to  let  alide  the  claims  of  young  Britannicus,  fon  to  the 
emperor  and  Meffalina.  For  this  purpofe  (he  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor’s  daughter  O&avia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  (he  urged 
the  emperor  to  ftrengthen  the  fucceflion,  in  imitation 
of  his  predeceffors,  by  making  a  new  adoption  *,  and 
caufed  him  take  in  her  fon  Nero,  in  fome  meafure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increafe  her  fon’s  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  baniflied  by  Claudius,  upon  the  falfe  ttfti- 
mony  of  Meffalina,  who  had  aceufed  him  of  adultery 
with  Julia  the  emperor’s  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  (till  more  for  his  drift 
morality  ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  neceffarily  de¬ 
volved  to  his  pupil.  This  fubtle  woman  was  not  lels 
afliduous  in  pretending  the  utmoft  affeftion  for  Britan- 
nicus  ;  whom,  however,  (he  ^refolved  in  a  proper  time 
to  deftroy  :  but  her  jealoufy  was  not  confined  to  thb 
child  only  ;  (he,  (hortly  after  her  aeceflion,  procured 
the  deaths  of  feveral  ladies  who  had  been  her  rivals  in 
the  emperor’s  affeftions.  She  difplaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command  ; 
a  perfon  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  ftrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  interefts.  From  that  time  (he  took  lefs 
pains  to  difguife  her  power,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot  5  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  facerdotal  order. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  fhe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  fome  years  before  \  and  to  re¬ 
mit  the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  defign  in  this  was  to  in¬ 
creafe  the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  take  every  ftep  to  aggrandize  her 
fon,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herfelf 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increafe  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abufe  of  her  power  ferved 
at  laft  to  awaken  the  emperor’s  fufpicions.  Agrippi¬ 
na’s  imperious  temper  began  to  grow  infupportable  to 
him,  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with 
wine,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  fuffer  the  diforders  of  his 
wives,  and  to  be  their  executioner  This  expreflion 
funk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 
to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  firft  care  was  to  remove 
Nareiflus,  whom  (he  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but 
particularly  for  his  attachment  to  Claudius.  This  mini- 
fter,  for  fome  time,  oppofed  her  defigns ;  but  atjength 
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nia.  The  unhappy  emperor,  thus  expofed  to  all  the 
machinations  of  his  infidious  confort,  Teemed  entirely 
regard! efs  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  deduc¬ 
tion.  His  affeftion  for  Britannieus  was  perceived  every 
day  to  increafe,  which  Terved  alfo  to  increafe  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  jeaioufy  of  Agrippina.^  She  now,  therefore, 
refolvecl  not  to  defer  a  crime  which  (lie  had  meditated 
a  long  while  before  ;  namely,  that  of  poifoning  her 
bufband.  She  for  fome  time,  however,  debated  with 
herfelf  'in  'what  manner  (he  fhould  ndminifter  the  poi- 
fon  ;  as  (lie  feared  too  ftrong  a  dole  would  difeover  her 
tre’adhery,  and*  one  too  weak  might  fail  of  its  effefts. 

At  length  (lie  determined  upon  a  poifon  of  lingular  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  deftroy  his  inteliefts,  and'  yet  not  fuddenly  to 
terminate  his  life.  As  {he  had  been  long  eonverfant  in 
this  horrid  praftiee,  (lie  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locujla- ,  ‘notorious  for  abiding  on  fuch  oceafions.  The 
poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  among  muftirooms,  a 
difli  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  infenfible  ;  but  this  caufed 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  lit  eating  till  he 
had  ftupined  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
conftitution  feemed  to  Overcome  the  effects  of  his  po¬ 
rtion,  when  Agrippina  refolved  to  make  fure  of  him  : 
wherefore  (he  directed  a  wretched  phyfician,  who  was 
lier  creature,  to  thrud  a  poifoned  feather  down  Ills 
throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit  ;  and  thus 
difpatched  him. 

The  reign  of  this  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as  he 
was,  produced  no  great  calamitits'in  the  (late,  fince  his 
cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  thofe  about  his  perlon. 
The  lid  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this  time  amount¬ 
ed  to  fix  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  tliou- 
fand  fouls  ;  a  number  little  inferior  to  all  the  people  of 
England  at  this  day.  The  general  chara&er  of  the 
times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury;  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  fpirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed  from  its  for¬ 
mer  fe verity,  dill  continued  to  awe  mankind  ;  and 
though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might  be  judly 
Taid  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  dedroyed,  Agrippa  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public,  until  die 
bad  fettled  her  meafures  for  feeuring  the  fueceflion. 
A  drong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  die  amufed  the  people  with  various,  re¬ 
ports  ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  dill  alive  ; 
at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Hie  made  fure  of  the  perfon  of  young  Britannieus,  un¬ 
der  a  pretence  of  affeftion  for  him.  Like  one  over¬ 
come  with  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  (he  held  the  child 
in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of  his  father,  and 
thus  preventing  his  efcape.  She  u(ed  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions  with  regard  to  his  filters,  Oftavia  and  Anto¬ 
nia  5  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment  in  the  palace, 
as  if  to  amufe  the  emperor.  At  lad,  when  all  things 
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coeds  to  the  were  adjtided,  the  palace  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 

etnpire.  Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus,  -prefed  of  the  Prae¬ 
torian  guards,  ifiued  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  people  and  the  army.  The  cohorts  then  attending, 
proclaimed  him  with  the  loudeft  acclamations,  though 
not  without  making  fome  inquiries  after  Britannieus. 
He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to  the  reft  of  the  army  ; 
wherein  having  made  a  fpeeeh  proper  to  the  eccafion, 


and  promifing  them  a  donation,  in  the  manner  of  his  Rom?, 
predict* (Tors,  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  army,  the 
fenale,  and  the  people. 

Nero’s  firft  care  was,  to  (how  all  poflible  rcfpeft  to 
the  deecafcd  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of  his 
death.  His  obloquies  were  performed  with  a  pomp  equal 
to  that  of  Auguftus  :  the  young  emperor  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized  among  the 
gods.  The  funeral  oration,  though  fpoken  by  Nero, 
was  drawn  up  by  Seneca;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
this  was  the  firft  time  a  Roman  emperor  needed  the  af- 
fiftanee  of  another’s  eloquence. 

Nero,  though  but  17  years  of  age,  began  *his  reign 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  owed 
the  empire  to  Agrippina,  To  in  the  beginning  he  Tubmit- 
ted  to  her  directions  with  the  mod  implicit  obedience. 

On  her  part,  (lie  Teemed  reTolved  on  governing  with  her 
natural  ferocity,  and  confidered  her  private  animofities 
as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  public  julliec.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  (lie  eaufed  Silanus, 
the  proconful  of  Afia,  ttf  be  affaffmated  upon  very 
flight  fufpicions,  and  without  ever  acquainting  the  em¬ 
peror  with  her  defign.  The  next  objeft  of  her  refent- 
raent  was  Narciflus,  the  late  emperor’s  favourite  ;  a 
man  equally  notorious  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  wealth 
and  the  number  of  his  crimes.  He  was  obliged  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  Agrippina’s  order,  though  Nero  re- 
fufed  his  confent. 

This  bloody  onfet  would  have  been  followed  by  His  excel  t 
many  lever! ties  of  the  Tame  nature,  had  not  Seneca  lent  adm 
and  Burrhus,  the  «mperor’s  tutor  and  general,  oppo-"^fion 
Ted.  Thefe  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  their 
rife  to  the  emprefs,  were  above  being  the  inftruments 
of  her  cruelty.  They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
an  oppofition  ;  and  "gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
their  fide,  formed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  the  mod 
merciful  and  wife.  The  beginning  of  this  monarch’s 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  aft  by  their  counfels,  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  model  for  fucceeding  prin¬ 
ces  to  govern  by.  The  famous  emperor  Trajan  uled 
to  fay,  “  That"  for  the  firft  five  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  fhort  of  his.”  In  faft,  the 
young  monarch  knew  (o  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  nearefl  friends  could  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceive  his  virtues  to  be  but  aftumed.  He  appeared  juft, 
liberal,  and  humane.  When  a  warrant  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  figned,  he 
was  heard  to  ery  out,  with  Teeming  concern,  “  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  !”  The 
fenate,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  giving  him  their  ap- 
plaufe  for  the  regularity  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftiatu  n  ; 
he  replied  with  Angular'  modefty,  “  That  they  (hould 
defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deferred  them.”  His  con- 
defeenfion  and  affability  were  not  lefs  than  his  other 
virtues  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that  the 
clemency  of  this  prince  would  compenfate  for  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  his  predeceffors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippinia,  who  was  excluded 
from  any  (hare  in  government,  attempted,  by  every 
poflible  method,  to  maintain  her  declining  power. 
Perceiving  that  her  fon  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,  named  ABe ,  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 
concubine,  (lie  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
pa  (lion.  However,  in  fo  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  find  other  confi¬ 
dants 
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dants  ready  to  aftift  him  in  his  xvi(hes 
cation  of  his  paflion,  therefore,  in  this  inftanee,  only 
ferved  to  increafc  his  hatred  for  the  emprefs.  .  Nor  was 
it  loner  before  lie  gave  evident  marks  of  his  difobe- 
dience,  by  difplacing  Pallas  his  chief  favourite.  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  (he  firft  perceived  the  to¬ 
tal  declenfion  of  her  authority  *,  which  threw  her  into 
the  1110ft  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  Ihe  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  (till  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father’s  empire,  which  was  now  poffeffed 
by  an  ufurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
there  expofe  his  bafenefs  and  her  own,  invoking  all 
the  furies  to  her  affiftance.  Thefe  menaces  ferved  to 

alarm  the  fufpicions  of  Nero  *,  who,  though  apparently 

guided  by  his  governors,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
to  his  natural  depravity.  He,  therefore,  determined 
upon  the  death  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  poifoned  at  a  public  banquet.  Agrippina,  how¬ 
ever,  (till  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  the  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  *,  (he  heaped  up  treafures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice ;  all  her  adions  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  raife  a  faftion,  and  make  herfelf  formidable 
to  the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero  commanded  her 
German  guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her 
to  lodge  out  of  the  palace.  He  alfo  torbade  particular 
perfons  to  vifit  her,  and  went  hi mfelf  but  rarely  and 
ceremonioufly  to  pay  her  his  refpe£ls.  She  now,  there¬ 
fore,  began  to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor’s  favour,  the 
had  loft  the  afliduity  of  her  friends.  She  was  even  ac- 
cufed  by  Silana  of  confpiring  againft  her  fon,  and  of 
defigning  to  marry  Plautius,  a  perfon  defeended  from 
Auguftus,  and” making  him  emperor.  A  fiiort  time 
after,  Pallas,  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus, 
were  arraigned  for  a  fimilar  offence,  and  intending  to 
fet  up  Cornelius  Sylla.  Thefe  informations  being  pro¬ 
ved  void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banifh- 
ed ;  a  punifhment  which  was  confidered  as  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  increafed  in  years,  his  crimes  feemed  to 
increafe  in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
pleafure  in  running  about  the  city  by  night,  difguifed 
like  a  Have.  In  this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended  by  the  lewd  minifters  of  his  plea- 
fures,  attempting  the  lives  of  fuch  as  oppofed  him,  and 
frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of  the 
emperor’s  example,  numbers  of  profligate  young  men 
infefted  the  ftreets  likewife  f  fo  that  every  night  the 
city  was  filled  with  tumult  and  diforder.  However, 
the  people  bore  ail  thefe  levities,  which  they  aferibed 
to  the  emperor’s  youth,  with  patience,  having  occafion 
every  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  having  alfo 
been  gratified  bv  the  abolition  of  many  of  their  taxes. 
The  provinces  alfo  were  no  way  affe&ed  by  thefe  riots*, 
for  except  difturbances  on  the  fide  of  the  Parthians, 
which  were  foon  fuppreifed,  they  enjoyed  the  moil  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity. 

But  thofe  fenfualities,  which,  for  the  firft  four  years 
of  his  reign,  produced  but  few7  diforders,  in  the  fifth 
became  alarming.  He  firft  began  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  decency,  by  publicly  abandoning  Ovftavia, 
his  prefent  wife,  and  then  by  taking  Poppea,  the  vTife 
of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  celebrated  for 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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This  was  another  grating 
circumftance  to  Agrippina,  who  vainly  ufed  all  her  in- 
tereft  to  difgrace  Poppea,  and  reinftate  herfelf  in  her 
fon’s  loft  favour.  Hiftorians  affert,  that  (he  even  offer¬ 
ed  to  fatisfy  his  paftion  herfelf  by  an  inceftuous  com¬ 
pliance  ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interpofed,  the  foil 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother’s  crime.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  feem  probable,  fince  vTe  find  Poppea  vic¬ 
torious,  foon  after,  in  the  contention  of  intereftsj  and 
at  laft  impelling  Nero  to  parricide,  to  fatisfy  her  re¬ 
venge.  She  began  her  arts  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
his  prefent  wife,  and  marry  herfelf:  lhe  reproached  him 
as  a  pupil,  who  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
liberty  to  diredt  himfeif.  She  inlinuated  the  dangerous 
defigns  of  Agrippina ;  and,  by  degrees,  accuftomed 
his  mind  to  refledl  on  parricide  without  horror.  His 
cruelties  againft  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in¬ 
jury.  He  encouraged  feverai  perfons  to  teafe  her  with 
litigious  fuits  *,  and  employed  fome  of  the  meaneft  of 
the  people  to  fmg  fatirical  fong*  againft  her,  under  her 
windows:  but,  at  laft,  finding  thefe  ineffedlual  in 
breaking  her  fpirit,  he  refolved  on  putting  her  to  death. 

His  firft  attempt  was  by  poifon  ;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  ineffedlual,  as  (he  had  fortified  her 
conftitution  againft  it  by  antidotes.  'Ibis  failing,  a  fhip 
was  contrived  in  fo  artificial  a  manner  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water  *  on  board  of  which  file  was  invited  to  fail 
to  the  coafts  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  was  as 
ineffedtual  as  the  former  :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  fecret,  difturbed  each  other’s  operations  *, 
fo  that  the  (hip  not  finking  as  readily  as  was  expe&cd, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  iwimming,  till  Hie 
was  taken  up  by  fome  trading  veftels  pafling  that  way. 

Nero  finding  all  his  machinations  were  difeovered,  re¬ 
folved  to  throw  off  the  maik,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.  He  therefore  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread,  that  fhe  had  confpired  againft  him, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  afiaffmate 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover¬ 
nors  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  aft, 
and  their  affiftance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  *,  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  filence  ;  while 
Burrhus,  with  more  resolution,  refufed  to  be  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  fo  great  a  crime ;  alleging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  defendants  of  Csefar,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  family.  In  this  cmbarrafinient, 

Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  fhip  above  mentioned, 
offered  his  fcrvices  ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
greateft  joy,  crying  out,  “  That  then  was  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  he  ever  found  himfeif  an  emperor.”  This  freed- 
man,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  foldiers, 
furrounded  the  houfe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced  ^ 
open  the  doors.  The  executioners  having  difpatched  Caufes  his 
her  with  feverai  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  and  mother  to 
went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.  Some  nnirder* 
hiftorians  fay,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  theed* 
body )  that  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with  pleafure, 
and  ended  his  horrid  furvey,  by  coolly  obferving,  that 
he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  fo  handfome.— 

C  c  Howrevcr 
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Rome.  However  this  be,  he  vindicated  his  conduit  next  day 

x  v - '  to  the  fenate  ;  who  not  only  excufed,  but  applauded  his 

304  impiety. 

Folly  and  All  the  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down, 
meannefs  of  Nero  now  gave  a  loofe  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not 
Nero.  only  fordid  but  inhuman.  There  feemed  an  odd  con¬ 
trail  in  his  difpofition  ;  for  while  he  praitifed  cruelties 
which  were  fufficient  to  make  the  mind  ftiudder  with 
horror,  he  was  fond  of  thofe  amufing  arts  that  foften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addicted,  even 
from  childhood,  to  mufic,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  Rut  chariot-driving  w^as  his  favourite  purfuit. 
He  never  miffed  the  circus,  when  chariot-races  were  to 
be  exhibited  there  ;  appearing  at  fir  ft  privately,  and 
foon  after  publicly;  till  at  laft,  his  paflion  increasing  by 
indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
fpeflacor,  but  refolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  reftrain  this  perverted  ambition  ;  but  finding 
him  refolute,  they  inclofed  a  fpace  of  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  firft  exhibited  only  to 
forae  chofen  fpe&ators,  but  fhortly  after  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praifes  of  his  flattering  fubje&s  only 
ftimulated  him  (till  more  to  thefe  unbecoming  purfuits; 
fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  aflume  a  new  character,  and 
to  appear  as  a  finger  upon  the  ftage. 

His  paflion  for  mufic,  as  was  obferved,  was  no  lefs 
natural  to  him  than  the  former  ;  but  as  it  was  lefs  manly, 
fo  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of  fome 
of  the  moft  celebrated  men,  who  pra&ifed  it  with  the 
fame  fondnefs.  He  had  been  inftru&ed  in  the  principles 
of  this  art  from  his  childhood  ;  and  upon  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himfelf  under  the  moft 
celebrated  mafters.  He  patiently  fubmitted  to  their 
inftru&ions,  and  ufed  all  thofe  methods  which  fingers 
pra&ife,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or  improve  its  volu¬ 
bility.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  his  afliduity,  his  voice 
was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both  feeble  tfnd  un- 
pleafant.  However,  he  was  refolved  to  produce  it  to 
the  public,  fuch  as  it  was ;  for  flattery,  he  knew,  would 
fupply  every  deficiency.  His  firft  public  appearance 
was  at  games  of  his  own  inftitution,  called  juveniles ; 
where  he  advanced  upon  the  ftage,  tuning  his  inftru- 
ment  to  his  voice  with  great  appearance  of  fkill.  A 
group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended  behind  him  *, 
while  his  old  governor  Burrhus  ftood  by  his  hopeful 
pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance,  and  praifes 
on  his  lips. 

He  was  defirous  alfo  of  becoming  a  poet :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pain  of  ftudy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  ;  he  was  defirous  of  be¬ 
ing  a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpofe,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  feveral  perfons,  who  were  eonfidered  as  great  wits 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  fuch  to  the 
public.  Thefe  attended  him  with  verfes  which  they 
had  compofed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex¬ 
tern  por  an  eoufiy  ;  and  the  whole  of  their  compofitiens 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  direction,  was  called  a 
poem.  Nor  was  he  without  his  philofophers  alfo  ;  he 
took  a  pleafure  in  hearing  their  debates  after  fupper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his  amufement. 

Furniihed-  with  fuch  talents  as  thefe  for  giving 
pleafure,  he  was  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  give  the  moft  public  difplay  of  his  abilities 
wherever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  firft  exhibition, 
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upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples.  The.  crowds  there  R^me. 
were  fo  great,  and  the  curiofity  of  the  people  fo  ear- 
neft  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  finging.  His 
defire  of  gaining  the  fuperiority  over  the  other  a£lors 
was  truly  ridiculous  :  lie  made  intereft  with  his  judges, 
reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  fa&ions  to  fup- 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  thofe  who  got  their  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  the  ftage.  While  he  continued  to  perform, 
no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever.  Some  were  fo  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  feveral  women  were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral 
parts  to  obferve  the  looks  and  geftures  of  the  fpedlators, 
either  to  direfl  them  where  to  point  their  applaufe,  or 
reftrain  their  difpleafure.  An  old  fenator,  named  Vef- 
pafian,  afterwards  emperor,  happening  to  fall  afleep  up¬ 
on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  very  narrowly  efcaped  with 
his  life. 

After  being  fatigued  with  the  praifes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  Nero  refolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.  The  occafion  was 
this.  The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  fend  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games  ;  and  deputies  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  difpatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
bafly.  As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  moft  fumptuous  manner,  and  converfed  wTith  them 
with  the  utmoft  familiarity,  they  entreated  to  hear  him 
fing.  Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  teftified 
all  the  marks  of  eeftafy  and  rapture.  Applaufes  fo 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleafing  to  Nero  :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  That  the  Greeks  alone  were 
worthy  to  hear  him  *,  and  accordingly  prepared  without 
delay  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  the  whole  year 
enfuing.  In  this  journey,  his  retinue  refembled  an  ar¬ 
my  in  number  ;  but  it  was  only  compofed  of  fingers, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre. 

He  palled  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  order'd  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 

At  the  Olympic  games  he  refolved  to  fhow  the  people 
fomething  extraordinary  ;  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha¬ 
riot  with  10  horfes ;  but  being  unable  to  fuftain  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  feat.  The 
fpe&ators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  applaufe,  and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games.  The  Greeks  were  not  fparing  cf  their  crowns ; 
he  obtained  1800  of  them.  An  unfortunate  finger 
happened  to  oppofe  him  on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  a  better 
finger  than  a  politician  ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  cuftomary  with  thofe  who  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  all  the  fplendour  of  his  re¬ 
turn  was  referved  for  his  entry  into  Rome.  There  he 
appeared  feated  in  the  chariot  of  Auguftus,  drefled  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which 
was  the  Olympic  garland.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py¬ 
thian  crown,  and  had  1100  more  carried  before  him. — 
Befide  him  fat  one  Diodorus,  a  mufieian  ;  and  behind 
him  followed  a  band  of  fingers,,  as  numerous  as  a  le- 
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wion,  who  fung  In  honour  of  his  vi&ories.  The  fenate, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page¬ 
ant,  filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  w  hole 
city  was  illuminated,  every  ftreet  fmokcd  with  incenfe  j 
wherever  he  palled,  victims  were  {lain  \  the  pavement 
was  fire  wed  with  fafifron,  while  garlands  of  {lowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  pafties,  (for  lo  we  are  told),  were 
ihowered  down  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  patted 
along.  So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  defire  of 
acquiring  new  5  he  at  laft  began  to  take  leflons  in 
wreftling  •,  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  itrength,  as 
he  had  rivalled  Apollo  in  a&ivity.  He  alfo  caufed  a 
lion  of  pafteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  againft 
which  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and 
{truck  it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava¬ 
gancies,  a  complete  lift  of  which  would  exceed  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  prefent  article.  He  was  often  heard  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  When 
one  happened  to  fay  in  his  prefence,  That  the  world 
might  be  burned  when  he  was  dead  :  “  Nay,”  replied 
Nero,  “  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive.”  In  fa£t,  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  confumed  by  fire 
lhortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  Iith  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  {hops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it  *,  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  diftant 
ftreets,  before  any  meafures  to  ftop  it  could  be  tried. 
Befides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  ftately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandife,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  firft  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  fueh  terrible 
violence  and  impetuofity,  as  to  fruftrate  all  relief.  The 
fhrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  fome  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at¬ 
tempting  to  aflift  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
fuch  as  (trove  only  to  provide  for  themfelves,  occafioned 
a  mutual  interruption  and  univerfal  confufion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  purfued 
them  from  behind,  found  themfelves  fuddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  fide.  If  they  efcaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re¬ 
mote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames., 
At  laft,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fan6tuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their 
whole  fubftance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fnatch  from  the  flames,  fuffered  themfelves  to  perifh  in 
them,  though  they  might  eafily  have  found  means  to 
efcape.  No  man  dared  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire, 
there  being  many  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature } 
nay,  fomc  were,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  feen  to  throw 
lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houfes,  loudly  declaring  that 
they  were  authorifed  fo  to  do }  but  whether  this  was 
only  a  device  to  plunder  the  more  freely,  or  in  reality 
they  had  fuch  orders,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  -were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
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with  all  the  houfes  adjoining  to  it.  However,  fcero,  Kome.  ^ 
affecting  compaftion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond  “  v 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices erected  thereby  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  like  wife  caufed  ta¬ 
bernacles  to  be  reared  in  hafte  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  ;  from  Oftia,  too,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  forts  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  necettaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  confi- 
derably  lettened.  But  thefe  bounties,  however  generous 
and  popular,  were  beftowed  in  vain,  becaufe  a  report 
was  fpread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  conflagration,  he  mounted  his  domeftic  ftage,  and 
fung  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy,  comparing  the  prefent 
deflation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury  of  the  flames  was 
{topped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  /Efquiline,  by  levelling 
wTith  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildmgs ;  lo 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  fcarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  frefli  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  fpacious  *,  whence  fewer  perfons  were  deftroy- 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over¬ 
thrown.  As  this  fecond  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer¬ 
tain  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  aferibed  to  Nero  :  and  it  was  conje£tured, 
that,  by  deftroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four 
remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  allies,  and,  in  thefe- 
ven  others,  there  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houfes, 
miferably  {battered,  and  half  confumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  ftately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  confumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  de¬ 
dicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  •,  the  temple 
and  great  altar  confecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules  \ 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator  }  the 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefta,  and  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  fame 
fate  were  involved  the  incftimable  treafures  acquired  by 
fo  many  victories,  the  wonderful  Works  of  the  beft 
painters  and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  the  celebrated 
authors,  till  then  preferved  perfe&ly  entire.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fire  began  the  fame  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  .  306 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city,  Nero  found-  Nero’s  gol*. 
ed  a  palace,  wliich  he  called  his  golden  houfe ;  though  den  palace, 
it  was  not  fo  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
profufion  of  gold,  precious  (tones,  and  other  inefti- 
mablc  ornaments,  as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpa¬ 
cious  fields,  large  wilderneffes,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves,  &e.  The 
entrance  of  this  ftately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  coloffus,  reprefenting  Nero,  1 20  feet  high  :  the 
galleries,  which  confided  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars, 
were  each  a  full  mile  in  length  ;  the  lakes  were  encom- 
patted  with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  ci¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  woods  (locked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beads.  The  lioufe  itfelf  was  tiled  with  gold  :  the  walls 
were  covered  with  the  fame  metal,  and  richly  adorned 
with  precious  (tones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  valued  above  gold  :  the  timber-work  and  ceil* 
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ings  of  tlie  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory  :  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms  rcfembled  the  fir¬ 
mament  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inceiTant- 
ly  about  night  and  day,  and  {flowering  all  forts  of 
fweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  ftruXure  was  fi- 
nifhed,  Nero  approved  of  it  only  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man .  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
feems,  did  not  finifh  it  j  for  the  firfl  order  Otho  figned 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  fefter- 
ces  to  be  employed  in  perfeXing  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  begun. 

The  projectors  of  the  plan  were  Severus  and  Celcr, 
two  bold  and  enterprifing  men,  who  foon  after  put  the 
emperor  upon  a  {till  more  expenfive  and  arduous  enter- 
taking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
rocks  and  iteep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  160  miles  in  length,  and  of 
fuch  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
eafily  pafs  abreaft.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dange  rs  of  the  fea  }  for  this  very  year, 
a  great  number  of  veffels  laden  with  corn  were  fliip- 
wrecked  at  Mifenum,  the  pilots  choofing  rather  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  in  a  violent  itorm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expected  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  from  all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy ;  and 
fuch  as  were  conviXed,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  under¬ 
took  nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what 
was  deemed  impofiible,  expended  incredible  fums  in  this 
rafh  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus  $ 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obftacles  of 
nature,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enter- 
prife. 

The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Nero’s  own  palace,  he  afligned  for  houfes, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random,  and  without  order  *,  but 
the  ftreets  were  laid  out  regularly,  fpaeious  and  ftraight  5 
the  edifices  reftrained  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Auguftus;  the  courts 
were  widened  \  and  to  all  the  great  houfes  which  flood 
by  themfelves,  and  were  called  Ifles,  large  porticoes 
were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raife  at  his  own 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  fquares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbifii.  He  like  wife  pro- 
mifed  rewards  according  to  every  man’s  rank  and  fub- 
ftance  *,  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
promife,  on  condition  that  againft  that  day  their  feveral 
houfes  and  palaces  were  fin  idled.  He  moreover  made 
the  following  wife  regulations  to  obviate  fuch  a  dreadful 
calamity  for  the  future  •,  to  vrit,  That  the  new  buildings 
fhould  be  raifed  to  a  certain  height  without  timber  *, 
that  they  fhould  be  arched  with  done  from  the  quarries 
of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were  proof  againft  fire  \ 
that  over  the’eommon  fprings,  which  were  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  ufes,  overfeers  fhould  be 
placed  to  prevent  that  abufe  \  that  every  citizen  fhould 
have  ready  in  his  houfe  fome  machine  proper  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fire  ;  that  no  wall  fhould  be  common  to  two 
koufes,  but  every  houfe  be  inclofed  within  its  own  pecu¬ 


liar  walls,  &c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  fliort  time  rofe  out  homes  1 1' 
of  its  afhes  with  new  luftre,  and  more  beautiful  than  "—-y— 
ever.  However,  fome  believed,  that  the  ancient  form 
was  more  conducive  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  fun  be¬ 
ing  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now  ", 

there  was  no  (belter  againfi  the  fcorching  heat.  We 
are  told,  that  Nero  defigned  to  extend  the  walls  to  Of- 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  fea  into  the 
city. 

The  emperor  ufed  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Chriflians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dreadful  than  the  perfecution  raifed  againft  them 
upon  this  falfe  accufation,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  article  Ecclefwjlical  HlSTOHT .  Hitherto, xhe^conf -J 
however,  the  citizens  of  Rome  Teemed  comparatively  ex-raCy  0f  ul 
empted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  ftran- 
gers  and  his  ncareft  connexions  \  but  a  confpiracy 
formed  againfi  him  by  Pifo,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
integrity,  which  was  prematurely  difeovered,  opened  a 
new  train  of  fufpicions  that  deflroyed  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  Rome.  This  confpiracy,  in  which  fe- 
vcral  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned,  was 
firfl  difeovered  by  the  indifereet  zeal  of  a  woman  named 
Epicharis ,  who,  by  fome  means  now  unknown,  had  been 
led  into  the  plot,  which  {he  revealed  to  Volufius,  a  tri¬ 
bune,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 

Volufius,  inflead  of  coming  into  her  defign,  went  and 
difeovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  put  Epicharis  in  prifon.  Soon  after,  a  freedman 
belonging  to  Seaenius,  one  of  the  accomplices,  macte  a 
farther  difeovery.  The  eonfpirators  were  examined 
apart  ;  and  as  their  teflimonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture..  Natalis  was  the  firfl  who  made  a  con- 
feffion  of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.  Scae- 
nius  gave  a  lift  of  the  eonfpirators  ftill  more  ample. 

Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongft  the  number  ;  and  he,  like 
the  reft,  in.  order  to  fave  himfelf,  ftill  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attilia,  his  own 
mother.  Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture  \  but  her  fortitude  was 
proof  againft  all  the  tyrant’s  cruelty  ;  neither  fcourging, 
nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  ufed  by  the 
executioners,  could  extort  the  fmalleft  confeftion.  She 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prifon,  with  orders  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.  In  the  mean 
time,  file  found  an  opportunity  of  ftrangling  herfelf 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  againft  the  back 
of  her  chair.  On  the  difeoveries  already  made,  Pifo, 
Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  Subrius  Flavius,  Sulpicius, 

Afper,  Veftinus  the  conful,  and  numberlefs  others,  were 
all  executed  without  mercy.  But  the  two  moft  re¬ 
markable  perfonages  who  fell  on  this  oecafion  were  Se¬ 
neca  the  philofopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  who  was 
his  nephew.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se¬ 
neca  was  really  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  or  not. — 

This  great  man  had  for  fome  time  perceived  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduX  of  his  pupil ;  and,  finding  himfelf  in¬ 
capable  of  controuling  his  favage  difpofition,  had  re¬ 
tired  from  court  into  folitude  and  privacy.  However, 
his  retreat  did  not  now  protcX  him  \  for  Nero,  either 
having  real  teftimony  againft  him,  or  elfe  hating  him. 
for  his  virtues,  fent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  that  he  was. 
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fufpe&ed  as  an  accomplice,  and  foon  after  fent  him  an 
order  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  with  which  he  com- 

^'jn  th;s  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  frightful  inftances  of  treachery.  No  matter 
•was  fecure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  Haves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  bafer  attempts  of  their  children.  Not 
only  throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
bodies  of  foldiers  were  feen  in  purfuit  of  the  fufpe&ed 
and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  fentence  from  the  tyrant’s  own  lips.  He 
always  prefided  at  the  torture  in  perfon,  attended  by 
Tigellinus,  captain  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  the 
moft  abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his 
principal  minifter  and  favourite.  .  t 

Nor  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  fituation 
than  the  capital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
feemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  inftances 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Britons  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  their  queen 
Boadicea  *  ;  but  were  at  laft  fo  completely  defeated, 
that  ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans 
among  them,  they  loft  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all 

defire  of  freedom.  c 

A  war  alfo  was  carried  on  againft  the  Parthians  tor 
the  greateft  part  of  this  reign,  conduced  by  Corbulo  ; 
who,  after  many  fucceftes,  had  difpoffefled  Tiridates, 
and  fettled  Tigrancs  in  Armenia  in  his  rootm  Tiri- 
dates,  however,  was  foon  after  reftored  by  an^  invafion 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country  ;  but  being  once 
more  oppofed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  T Rida  tea  ftioifld  continue 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor’s  ftatue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  fhortly 
after  performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
delired  to  have  repeated  to  his  perfon  *,  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promifes  he  invited  1  iridates  to  Rome, 
granting  him  the  moft  magnificent  fupplies  for  his  jour- 
ney.  Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  fumptuous 
preparations.  He  received  him  feated  on  a  throne,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  fenate  ftanding  round  him,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  fplcndour. — 
Tiridates  afeended  the  throne  with  great  reverence  5  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
moft  abjeeft  terms  acknowledged  himfelf  his  Have.  Nero 
raifed  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  arrogance,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  his  fubmiflion  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  which  his  anceftors  could  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and,  after  the  moft  coftly  ceremonies  and  entertainments, 
he  was  fent  back  to  Armenia,  with  incredible  fums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  return. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  emperor’s  reign,  the  Jews 
alfo  revolted,  having  been  feverely  opprefled  by  the 
Roman  governor.  It  is  faid  that  Florus,  in  particular, 
was  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  by  public 
proclamation  he  gave  permiflion  to  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try,  provided  he  received  half  the  fpoil.  Thefe  oppref- 
fions  drew  fuch  a  train  of  calamities  after  them,  that 
the  fufferings  of  all  other  nations  were  flight  in  com  pa  - 
rifon  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  endured,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time, 
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Nero  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated 
feverity 


Rome; 


The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  fo  many  vi£lo- 
rics  over  the  Parthians,  could  not  efcape  his  fury.  Nor 
did  the  emprefs  Poppsea  hcrfelf  efcape*,  whom,  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  he  kicked  when  flic  was  pregnant,  by  which 
flie  mifearried  and  died.  At  laft  the  Romans  began  to 
grow  weary  of  fuch  a  monfter,  and  there  appeared  a  ge¬ 
neral  revolution  in  all  the  provinces.  .  #  _ 

The  firft  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex,  Revolt  of 
who  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  proteft-  Vmtlex  m 
ed  againft  the  tyrannical  government  of  Nero.  He  ap-  au  ’ 
peared  to  have  no  other  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that 
of  freeing  the  world  from  an  oppreffor  ;  for  when  it 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  fet  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  fefterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an- 
fvver,  “  Whoever  brings  me  Nero’s  head,  ftiall,  if  he 
pleafes,  have  mine.”  But'ftill  more  to  (how .  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  motives  of  private  ambition,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  '  emperor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go¬ 
vernor  of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  wifdom 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  fome  years 
had  feemed  willing  to  court  obfeurity,  giving  himfelf 
up  to  an  ina£tive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of 
fignalizing  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  want  of 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join  with  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  to  deliberate  with  his  friends 
on  the  part  he  fliould  take. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardlefs  of  the  danger,  privately  flattering  himfelf  that 
the  fuppreftion  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  frefh  confifeations.  But  the  a£lual  revolt  of 
Galba,  the  news  of  which  arrived  foon  after,  afFcfted  ^1$ 
him  in  a  verv  different  manner.  The  reputation  of  that  ami  01 
general  was  fuch,  that  from  the  moment  he  declared  Galba. 
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aeainft  him,  Nero  confidered  himfelf  as  undone.  He 
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received  the  account  as  he  was  at  fupper  j  and  mftant- 
ly,  ftruck  with  terror,  overturned  the  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  two  cryftal  vafes  of  immenfe  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  from  which  when  he  recovered, 
he  tore  his  clothes,  and  ftruck  his  head,  crying  out 
“  that  he  was  utterly  undone.”  He  then  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  {laughters  more  extenfive  than  he  had  yet  com¬ 
mitted.  He  refolved  to  maffacre  all  the  governors  of 
provinces,  to  deftroy  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  puniibment  for  the  treachery  of 
their  countrymen.  In  fliort,  in  the  wildnels  of  his  rage, 
he  thought  of  poifoning  the  whole  fenate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and  turning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  Thefe  defigns  being 
impra&icable,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  face  the  danger  in 
perfon.  But  his  very  preparations  ferved  to  mark  the 
infatuation  of  his  mind.  His  principal  care  was,  to 
provide  waggons  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  his  mu* 
fleal  inftruments  *,  and  to  drefs  out  his  concubines  like 
Amazons,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  enemy. 
He  alfo  made  a  refulution,  that  if  he  came  off  with  fafe- 
ty  and  empire,  he  would  appear  again  upon  the  theatre 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  himfelf  as  a  panto¬ 
mime. 

While  Nero  was  thus  frivoloufly  employed,  the  revolt 
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Kome.  became  general.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 

1  but  alfo  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Lufitania, 
declared  againfl  him.  Virginius  Rufus  alone,  who  com¬ 
manded  an  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a  while  con¬ 
tinued  in  fiifpenfe  j  during  which  his  forces,  without  his 
perm i (lion,  falling  upon  the  Gauls,  routed  them  with 
great  (laughter,  and  Vindex  (lew  himfelf.  But  this  ill 
iuecefs  no  way  advanced  the  interefts  of  Nero  \  he  was 
fo  detefted  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he  could  find  none 
of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  however  they  might  dif- 
Miferable  agree  with  each  other.  He  therefore  called  for  Lo- 
Situation  of  cufta  to  furniili  him  with  poifon  ;  and,  thus  prepared 
Nero.  for  the  word,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  gardens,  with 
a  refolution  of  flying  into  Egypt.  He  accordingly  dif- 
patched  the  freedmen,  in  whom  he  had  the  moft  con¬ 
fidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Oflia  ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  founded,  in  perfon,  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of 
the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to  fhare  his  for¬ 
tunes.  But  they  all  excufed  themfelves,  under  divers 
pretexts.  One  of  them  had  the  boldnefs  to  anfwer  him 
by  a  part  of  a  line  from  Virgil :  Ufque  adeone  miferum  ejl 
mori?  “  Is  death  then  fueh  a  misfortune  ?”  Thus  defti- 
tute  of  every  resource,  all  the  expedients  that  cowar¬ 
dice,  revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place  in 
his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  refolved  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  among  the  Parthians ;  at  another,  to  deliver  him- 
lelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  infurgents :  one  while,  he 
determined  to  mount  the  roftrum,  to  a(k  pardon  for 
what  was  paft,  and  to  conclude  with  promifes  of  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  future.  With  thefe  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed  •,  but  waking  about  midnight,  he  was 
furprifed  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him.  The  praeto¬ 
rian  foldiers,  in  fa£t,  having  been  corrupted  by  their 
commander,  had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.  Nero  immediately  fent  for  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  prefent  exigence  *,  but  his  friends 
alfo  forfook  him.  He  went  in  perfon  from  houfe  to 
houfe  \  but  all  the  doors  were  (hut  again  ft  him,  and 
none  were  found  to  anfwer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
purfuing  this  inquiry,  his  very  domeflies  followed  the 
general  defe£lion  \  and  having  plundered  his  apartment, 
cfcaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  defpe- 
ration,  he  defired  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  difpatch  him  :  but  even  in  this  requefl 
there  was  none  found  to  obey.  “  Alas !  (cried  he) 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ?”  And  then  running 
defperately  forth,  he  feemed  refolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  But  juft  then  his  courage  beginning  to 
fail  him,  he  made  a  fudden  flop,  as  if  willing  to  recoi¬ 
led!  his  reafon  *,  and  alked  for  fome  fecrct  place,  where 
he  might  re-affume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
"becoming  fortitude.  In  this  diftrefs,  Phaon,  one  of 
liis  freedmen,  offered  him  his  eountry-houfe,  at  about 
four  miles  diftant,  where  he  might  for  fome  time  re-* 
main  concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer  \  and,  half- 
dreffed  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horfebaek, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domeftics,  of  whom  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Sporus  was  one*  His  journey,  though  quite  fhort, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  eonfufed  noifes  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  foldiers,  imprecating  a  thoufand  evils  upon 
his  head.  A  paffenger,  meeting  him  on  the  w'ay,  cried, 


Borne, 


u  There  go  men  in  purfuit  of  Nero.”  Another  afked 


him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?  His 
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liorfe  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  the 
road,  he  dropped  bis  handkerchief ;  and  a  foldier  that 
was  near,  addreffed  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  horfe,  and  forfaking  the  highway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon’s  houfe, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  bed  of  his  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  houfe,  while  he  was  waiting  till  there  (hould  be 
a  breaeh  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  fome  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  $  faying, 

“  To  this  liquor  is  l^ero  reduced.”  When  the  hole 
was  made  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
all-fours,  and  took  a  ihort  repofe  upon  a  wretched  pal¬ 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Being 
preffed  by  hunger,  he  demanded  fomewhat  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refufed  j 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.  During  this  interval,  the 
fenate  finding  the  praetorian  guards  had  taken  part  with 
Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  more  majorum;  that  is,  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws.”  Thefe  dreadful  tidings  were  quick¬ 
ly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon’s  (laves  from  the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  When  he  was  told  of  the  refolution  of 
the  fenate  againfl  him,  he  afked  the  meflenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punifhed  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws  ?”  To  this  he  was  anfwered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  be  ftripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  pofture  he  was  to  be 
fcourged  to  death.  Nero  was  fo  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  feized  two  poniards  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
{heaths,  faying,  that  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  However,  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  ;  for  the 
foldiers  who  had  been  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  were  juft 
then  approaching  the  houfe  :  wherefore  hearing  the 
found  of  the  horfes  feet,  he  fet  a  dagger  to  his  throat, 
with  which,  by  the  afliftance  of  Epaphroditus,  his 
freedman  and  fecretary,  he  gave  himfelf  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  one  of  the  cen-  His  death 
turions  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  flop  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 

But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  flern  countenance, 
faid,  u  It  is  now  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity  ?” — 

Upon  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  flar¬ 
ing,  he  expired,  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
14th  of  his  reign.  *  ^ 

Galba  was  72  years  old  when  he  was  declared  em-  Uneafmefi 
peror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.  How- of  Galba  1 
ever,  he  foon  found,  that  his  being  raifed  to  the  throne1^ 
was  but  an  inlet  to  new  difquietudes.  His  firft  embar-S 
raffment  arofe  from  a  difordcr  in  his  own  army  ;  for 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horfe  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty.  He  alfo  narrowly  efcaped  aflaflination  from  fome 
Haves,  who  were  prefented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero’s 
freedmen  with  that  intent.  The  death  of  Vindex  alfo 
ferved  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  difquietudes  ;  fo  that, 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  hear¬ 
ing  from  Rome  that  Nero  was  dead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  aflumed  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  command.  In  his  journey  towards  Rome 
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he  was  met  by  Rufus  Virgin ius,  who,  finding  the  fe¬ 
nate  had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.  This  general  had  more  than  once  re- 
fufed  the  empire  himfelf,  which  was  offered  him  by  his 
foldiers;  alleging,  that  the  fenate  alone  had  the  dif- 
pofal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
honour, 

Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means 
of  his  army,  was  at  the  fame  time  willing  to  fupprefs 
their  power  to  commit  any  future  diflurbance.  His  firfl 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  thofe  ri¬ 
gorous  ftrokes  of  juflice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  cruelty  than  any  thing  elfe.  A  body  of  ma¬ 
riners,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlilled 
among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predeceffor  had  done  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  w*as  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci¬ 
ent  difciplinc,  deferred  their  requefl  to  another  time. 
Rut  they,  confidering  this  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
folute  denial,  infilled  in  a  very  difrefpedlful  manner ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  had  rccourfe  to  arms:  whereupon  Gal¬ 
ba  ordered  a  body  of  horfe  attending  him  to  ride  in  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them  ;  but  not  content 
with  this  punifhment,  he  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.  Their  infolence  demanded  corredlion  ;  but 
fuch  extenfive  punifhments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  hep  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers,  was  his 
difeharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per- 
fons.  Thofe  he  fent  home  to  their  own  country  unre¬ 
warded,  pretending  they  were  difaffe<£led  to  his  perfon. 
He  feeracd  to  have  two  other  objedls  alfo  in  view  ; 
namely,  to  punifh  thofe  vices  which  had  come  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  in  the  laft  reign,  with  the  ftri&eft  feveri- 
ty  ;  and  to  replenifh  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predeceffors. 
But  thefe  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  feverity  and  avarice  ;  for  the  (late  was  ton  much  cor¬ 
rupted  to  admit  of  fuch  an  immediate  tranfition  from 
vice  to  virtue.  The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  {loth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em¬ 
perors,  and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  feek 
for  new  means  of  fubfiflencc,  and  to  retrench  their  fu- 
perfluities.  They  began,  therefore,  to  fatirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  faid  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expenfive  foup 
ferved  up  to  his  table ;  he  is  faid  to  have  prefented  to 
his  fie  ward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans*,  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute  named  Ctmus ,  having  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
and  gave  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri¬ 
vate  and  not  public  money.  By  fuch  ill-judged  fruga¬ 
lities,  at  fuch  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lofe  his  populari¬ 
ty,  and  he,  who  before  his  acceflion  was  efteemed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor,  was  confidered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  there  are  fome  circumftances  al¬ 
leged  againft  him,  lefs  equivocal  than  thofe  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  people  were  prefented  with  a  mod  grateful  fpedlacle, 
which  was  that  of  Locufta,  Elius,  Policletus,  Petro- 
nius,  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody  miniflers  of  Nero’s 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters  through  the  city,  and  public¬ 
ly  executed.  But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  a6tive 


than  all  the  reft,  w.asnot  there.  The  crafty  villain  had 
taken  care  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  largcnefs  of  his 
bribes:  and  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
againft  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotus 
the  eunuch,  alfo,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  of  poi- 
foning  Claudius,  efcaped,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  wealth.  Thus,  by  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  his  conduct,  he  became  defpicable  to  his  fub- 
je£ts.  At  one  time  (lie wing  himfelf  fevere  and  frugal, 
at  another  remifs  and  prodigal*,  condemning  fome  il- 
luftrious  perfons  without  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty :  in  fhort,  nothing  was  done  but 
by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites;  all  offices  were  ve¬ 
nal,  and  all  puniffiments  redeemable  by  money. 

Affairs  were  in  this  unfettled  pofture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worfe  condition.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choofmg  an  emperor  in¬ 
duced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wifli  for  a  fimi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  feditions  were 
kindled,  and  feveral  factions  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  There 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi- 
nius  emperor,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant;  the  other 
commanded  by  Vitellius,  who  long  had  an  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himfelf.  The  former  of  thefe 
armies  defpifing  their  prefent  general,  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  fufpedted  by  the  emperor  for  having 
been  the  laft  to  acknowledge  his  title,  refolved  now  to 
be  foremoft  in  denying  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  fummoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide¬ 
lity,  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  thofe  of  the  fenate.  This  refufal  they  backed  by 
a  meffage  of  the  praetorian  bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  refolved  not  to  acquiefce  in  the  ele£fion  of  an  em¬ 
peror  created  in  Spain,  and  defiring  that  the  fenate- 
ffiould  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  fen- 
fible,  that,  befides  his  age,  he  was  lefs  refpe&ed  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  refolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  defigned  in  execution,  and  to  adopt- 
fome  perfon  whofe  virtues  might  deferve  fuch  advance¬ 
ment,  and  protect  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  underftanding  his  determination,  inflantly 
refolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choofing;  fo 
that  there  arofe  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occafion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him¬ 
felf;  alleging  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  being  the  firfl  man  of  note  who  came  to 
his  affiflance  when  he  had  declared  againft  Nero.  How¬ 
ever,  Galba,  being  fully  refolved  to  confult  the  pu¬ 
blic  good  alone,  reje&ed  his  fuit;  and  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  ordered  Pifo  Lucinianus  to  attend  him.  The 
chara&er  given  by  hiflorians  of  Pifo  is,  that  he  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  defigned  him.  He 
was  noway  related  to  Galba;  and  had  no  other  intereft 
but  merit  to  recommend  him  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hand,  in  the  prefence  off 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire, 
giving  him  the  mofl  wholefomc  leflons  for  guiding  his 
future  conduct.  Pifo’s  condu6l  fliowed  that  he  was 
highly  deferving  this  diftindlion  :  in  all  his  deportment 
there  appeared  fuch  modefly,  firmnefs,  and  equality  off 
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mind,  as  befooke  him  rather  capable  of  difcharging,  cel  the  reft  in  his  inftances  of  homage  ;  and  the  lefs  his 

than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  prefent  dignity.  But  afteftions  were  for  him,  the  more  did  lm  indulge  all " 
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the  army  and  the  fenate  did  not  feein  equally  diiinte- 
reded  upon  this  occalion  j  they  had  been  fo  long  ufed  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  fatisfying  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  therefore  of  Pifo  was  but  coldly 
received  ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  in  a 
nation  of  univerfal  depravity. 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly  frus¬ 
trated,  and  (till  further  Simulated  by  the  immenfe  load^ 
cf  debt  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  riotous  way  of 
living,  refolved  upon  •obtaining  the  empire  by  force, 
hnce  he  could  not  by  peaceable  fucceflion.  In  fa£l, 
his  circumdances  were  fo  very  defperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemies  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  therefore  raiftd  a  moderate  fum  of  money, 
by  felling  his  intereft  to  a  perfon  who  wanted  a  place-5 
and  with  this  bribed  two  fubaltern  officers  in  the  prae¬ 
torian  bands,  Supplying  the  deficiency  of  largtffes  by 
promifes  and  plaufible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  in  lefs  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  foldiers,  he  dole  fecretly  from  the  emperor  while 
he  'was  facrificing  *,  and  affembling  the  foldiers,  in  a 
(hort  fpeech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  thefe  his  inve&ives  received  with  univerfal 
lhouts  bv  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 


the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  praife.  Otho  finding 
himfelf  furrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  ufually  given  to  the  emperors  ;  and  from  thence 
returned  to  the  palace,  feemingly  refolved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  affume  manners  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his 
dation. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  fignal  indance  of  clemen¬ 
cy,  by  pardoning  Marius  Cell  us,  who  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba  }  and  not  contented  with  barely  for¬ 
giving,  he  advanced  him  to  the  highed  honours  5  af- 
ferting,  that  “  fidelity  deferved  every  reward.”  This 
a <R  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  judice, 
equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  was  now  put  to  death  5  and  all  fuch  as  had  been 
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unjudly  banidied,  or  dripped,  at  his  indigation,  during 
Nero’s  reign,  were  redored  to  their  country  and  for¬ 


tunes. 


*  $2$ 
In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany  Vitelliu$ 

having  been  purchafed  by  the  large  gifts  and  fpecious  revolts, 
promifes  of  Vitellius  their  general,  were  at  length  in¬ 
duced  to  proclaim  him  emperor  }  and  regardlefs  of  the 
fenate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap¬ 
point  to  that  high  dation  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome. 

The  news  of  this  conduft  in  the  army  foon  fpread  con- 
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malk,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him.  dernalion  throughout  Rome  5  but  Otho  was  particu 
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The  foldiers-  being  ripe  for  fedition,  immediately  fe- 
conded  his  views  :  taking  Otho  upon  their  dioulders, 
they  indantly  proclaimed  him  emperor  ;  and,  to  drike 
the  citizens  with  terror,  carried  him  with  their  fwrords 
drawn  into  the  camp. 

■  Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  army,  feemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  fufficient  refolution  to  face  an  event  which  he 
fhould  have  long  for  e.  fee  n.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful  ;  till,  at  lad,  be¬ 
ing  deluded  by  a  falfe  report  of  Otho’s  being  Rain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Jud  at  the  fame  inftant  a 
body  of  horfe  font  from  the  camp  to  dedroy  him  en¬ 
tered  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  fome  time  hodilities  were  de¬ 
pended  on  each  fide  ;  Galba,  confufed  and  irrefolute, 
and  his  antagonids  druck  with  horror  at  the  bafenefs 
of  their  enterprife.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  fome  meafure  de-ferted  by  his  adherents, 
they  ruffied  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  fee¬ 
ing  them  approach,  feemed  to  recoiled!  all  his  former 
fortitude  ;  and  bending  his  head  forward,  bid  the  affaf- 
fins  drike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  quickly  performed  ;  and  his  head  being  fet 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  prefented  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  contemptuoudy  carried  round  the  camp  ; 
liis  body  remaining  expofed  in  the  dreets  till  it  was  bu¬ 
ried  by  one  of  his  Raves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  (hort  reign  of  feven  months. 

No  fooner  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  fe¬ 
nate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend¬ 
ing  who  diould  be  foremod  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  new  emperor,  and  depreffing*  the  chara&er  of  him 
tbev  had  fo  unjudly  dedroyed.  Each  laboured  to  ex- 
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larly  druck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehenfive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  a  conted  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  caufe.  He  now  therefore  fought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  both 
Tides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 
Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vad  army  to  oppofe 
him.  But  though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  little  ufed  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on.  He  feemed  by  his  behaviour  fen- 
fible  of  the  difproportion  of  his  forces  j  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
mod  uneafy  apprehenfions.  It  is  alfo  reported  by 
fome,  that  one  night  fetching  many  profound  fighs  in 
his  deep,  his  fervants  ran  hadily  to  his  bed-fide,  and 
found  him  dretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged  he 
had  feen  the  ghod  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  ?  threaten¬ 
ing  manner,  beat  and  pufhed  him  from  the  bed  \  and 
he  afterwards  ufed  many  expiations  to  appeafe  it.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  he  proceeded  wTith  a  great  diow  of  cou¬ 
rage  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Po,  where  he  remained,  fending  his  forces^  before 
him  under  the  conduft  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Celfus,  who  made  what  hade  they  could  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  which  confided 
of  70,000  men,  was  commanded  by  his  generals  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he  himfelf  remaining  in  Gaul  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  red  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  fides 
hadened  to  meet  each  other  with  fo  much  animofity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  confiderable  battles  were 
fought  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.  One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Cajlor ;  in  all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But 
thefe  fucceffes  were  but  of  ffiort-lived  continuance  ;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina,  who  had  hitherto  a&ed  feparately, 
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joining  flietr  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with 
frefti  fupplics,  refolved  to  cotne  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  Otho,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  army 
at  a  little  village  called  Bedriacum,  finding  the  enemy, 
not  withftanding  their  late  Ioffes,  inclined  to  come  to  a 
battle,  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  meafureS  to  be  taken.  His  geiierals 
were  of  opinion  to  protraa  the  war  :  but  others,  whofe 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miferies  of  the 
ftate  ;  protefting,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  favoured  the  de- 
fian,  and  would  undoubtedly  profper  the  enterprife. 
In  this  advice  Otho  acquiefced  :  he  had  been  for  feme 
time  fo  uneafy  under  the  war,  that  he  feemed  willing 
to  exchange  fufpenfe  for  danger.  However,  he  was  fo 
furrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  perfonally  prefent  in  the  engagement,  but  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  referve  himfelf  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adj ufted,  they  came  to  an  en- 
oagement  at  Bedriacum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
thofe  on  the  fide  of  Otho  feemed  to  have  the  advantage. 
At  length,  the  fuperior  difeipline  of  the  legions  of  Vi- 
tellius  turned  the  fcale  of  victory.  Otho’s  army  fled  in 
great  confufion  towards  Bedriacum,  being  purfued  with 
a  miferable  (laughter  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  nett's  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  feemed  to  tax  his  mef- 
fenoers  with  delay.  The  firft  account  of  his  defeat  was 
brought  him  by  a  common  foldier,  who  had  efcaped 
from°the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  (till 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  was  defired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  bafe  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  falfehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  I  he  foldier,  however,  flill 
perfifled  in  the  veracity  of  his  report ;  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  unon  his 
fword,  and  expired  at  the  emperor’s  feet.  Otho  was 
fo  much  ftruck  with  the  death  of  this,  man,  that  lie 
cried  out,  that  he  would  caufe  the  ruin  of  no  more 
fuch  valiant  and  worthy  foldiers,  but  would  end  the 
contefl  the  fhorteft  way  ;  and  therefore  having  exhorted 
bis  followers  to  fubmit  to  Vitellius,  he  put  an  end  to  his 

own  life.  , 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  bim- 
felf,  than  all  the  foldiers  repaired  to  Virgmius,  the  com- 
raander  of  the  German  legions,  earneftly  intreating  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  government •,  or  at  lead, 
intreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of  Vitellius 
in  their  favour.  Upon  Ills  declining  their  requeft,  Ru- 
brius  Gallus,  a  perfon  of  confiderable  note,  undertook 
their  embaffy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  army  ; 
and  foon  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adherents  of 
Otho. 

'Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by 
the  ferrate  ;  and  received  the  marks  of  diftindlion  which 
were  now  accuftomed  to  follow  the  appointment  of  the 
Rrongeft  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  Italy  was  feverely 
diftreffed  by  the  foldiers,  who  committed  fuch  outrages 
as  exceeded  all  the  oppreflions  of  the  moft  calamitous 
wat.  Vitellius,  Who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  refolved,  before 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  to  punifti  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
who  had  been  the  inftruments  of  all  the  late  difturbancCs 
in  the  ftate.  He  therefore  caufed  them  to  be  difarmed, 
£nd  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  foldiers.  He 
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alfo  ordered  150  of  thofe  who  were  moft  guilty  to  be 
put  to  death. 

As  he  approached  towards  Rome,  he  palled  through 
the  towns  with  all  imaginable  fplendour;  his  paffage  by 
Water  was  in  painted  galleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  profufely  furnifhed  with  the  greateft  deli¬ 
cacies.  In  his  journey  there  was  neither  order  nor  dif¬ 
eipline  among  his  foldiers  ;  they  plundered  wherever 
they  came  with  impunity }  and  he  feemed  no  way  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  liceritioufnefs  of  their  behaviour. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 
as  a  place  he  came  to  govern  with  juftice,  but  as  a  town 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conqueft.  He 
marched  through  the  ftreets  mounted  on  horfeback,  all 
in  armour  }  the  fenate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  the  captives  of  his  late  victory.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  fenate  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  magnified  his 
own  actions,  and  promifed  them  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages  from  his  adminiftration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accuftomed  to  flatter  all 
in  authority,  highly  applauded  and  bleffed  their  new 
emperor.  326 

In  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers  being  permitted  to  fa-  His  (hame- 
tiate  themfelves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  Rate  Gtfeer  viceA 
were  managed  by  the  loweft  wretches.  Vitellius,  more 
abandoned  than  they,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profufenefs  *,  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite' 
vice,  fo  that  he  brought  himfelf  to  a  habit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  feldom  at  his  own  coft,  were  pro- 
digioufly  expenfive ;  he  frequently  invited  himfelf  to 
the  tables  of  his  fubje&s,  breakfafting  with  one,  dining 
with  another,  and  fupping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  fame 
day.  The  moft  memorable  of  thefe  entertainments 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  ferved  up  2000  feveral  difhes  of 
fifh,  and  7000  of  fowl,  of  the  moft  valuable  kinds. 

But  in  one  particular  difh  he  feemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profuflon  of  the  moft  luxurious  Romans. 

This  difhj  which  was  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  be  Called 
the  /hie l (I  of  Minerva ,  was  filled  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  founds  of  the  fifti  called  fcarri ,  the  brains  of  pl.ea- 
fants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  moft  coftly 
birds,  and  the  fpawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  fea.  In  order  to  cook  this  difli  properly,  a  fur¬ 
nace  was  built  in  the  fields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any 
kitchen  to  contain  it. 

In  this  manner  did  Vitellius  proceed  ;  fo  that  Jo- 
fephus  tells  us,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire 
would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  fought  to 
raife  themfelves  not  by  their  virtues  and  abilities,  but 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  This  pro¬ 
digality  produced  its  attendant,  want*,  and  that,  in  turn, 
gave  rife  to  cruelty. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  been  his  affociates  were 
now  deftroyed  without  mercy.  Going  to  vifit  one  of 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poifon  with  his 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  pardoned  thofe  money-lenders  who  came  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  coming  to  falute  bim,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution  5  but  ftiortly  after  com¬ 
manding  him  to  be  brought  back,  when  all  his  attend- 
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ants  thought  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor, 
’Vitellius  gave  them  foon  to  underhand  that  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with  his  tor- 
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vith  his  tor¬ 
ments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  two  Tons  with  him,  only  for  their  prefuming 
to  intercede  for  their  father.  A  Roman  knight  being 
dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  out  that  he  had 
made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded  to  fee 
the  will,  where  finding  himfelf  joint  heir  with  another, 
he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  legacy  without  a  partner. 

By  the  continuance  of  fuch  vices  and  cruelties  as 
thefe  he  became  odious  to  all  mankind,  and  the  aftro- 
logers  began  to  prognofticate  his  ruin.  A  writing  was 
fet  up  in  the  forum  to  this  eflefr  44  We,  in  the  name 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de¬ 
part  this  life  by  the  kalends  of  October.”  Vitellius, 
on  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
ordered  all  the  aftrologers  to  be  banifhed  Irom  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  furvived  his 
mother,  he  fliould  reign  many  year/s  in  happinefs  and 
feeurity,  this  gave  him  a  detire  of  putting  her  to 
death  ;  which  he  did,  by  refufing  her  fuftenance,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  health. 
But  he  foon  faw  the  futility  of  relying  upon  fueh  vain 
prognoftications  }  for  his  foldiers,  by  their  cruelty  and 
rapine,  having  become  infupportable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  Bail,  who  had  at  firfi  ac- 
quiefeed  in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and  ihortly 
after  unanimoutly  refolved  to  make  Vefpafian  emperor. 
Vefpafian,  who  was  appointed  commander  againft  the 
jiroclaimed  rebellious  Jews,  had  reduecd  moft  of  their  country,  ex- 
imperor.  cept  jerufaielDj  to  fubjeftion.  The  death  of  Nero,  how¬ 
ever,  had  at  firfi  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  his  arms, 
and  the  fucceflion  of  Galba  gave  a  temporary  check  to 
his  conquefts,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fend  his  fon  Titus  to 
Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor’s  commands.  Titus, 
however,  was  fo  long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that 
he  received  news  of  Galha’s  death  before  he  fet  fail. 
He  then  refolved  to  continue  neuter  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Olho  and  Vitellius  ;  and  when  the  latter 
prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  homage  with  relu&anee. 
But  Icing  defirous  of  acquiring  reputation,  though  he 
difliked  the  government,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege  to 
Jerufalem,  and  aaually  made  preparations  for  that  great 
undertaking,  when  he  was  given  to  underfiand  that  Vi¬ 
tellius  was  detefted  by  all  ranks  in  the  empire.  Thefe 
murmu rings  inereafed  every  day,  while  Vefpafian  fecret- 
ly  endeavoured  to  advance  the  difeontents  of  the  army. 
By  thefe  means  they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  him  as  the  perfon  the  moft  capable  and  willing  to 
terminate  the  miferies  of  his  country,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  injuries  it  fuffered.  Not  only  the  legions  under 
his  command,  but  thofe  in  Maefia  and  Pannonia,  came 
to  the  fame  refolution,  fo  that  they  declared  themfelves 
for  Vefpafian.  He  was  alfo  without  his  own  confent 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con¬ 
firming  it  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  and  paying  their 
accuftomed  homage.  Still,  however,  Vefpafian  feemed 
to  decline  the  honour  done  him  ^  till  at  length  his  iol- 
diers  compelled  him,  with  their  threats  of  immediate 
death,  to  accept  a  title,  which,  in  all  probability,  he  wifti- 
ed  to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  called  a  council  of 
war:  where  it  was  refolved,  that  his  fon  Titus  fiiould 
carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Jews  )  and  that  Mutianus, 
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one  of  Ills  generals,  ftiould,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  Rome, 
legions,  enter  Italy  )  while  Vefpafian  himfelf  ftiould  levy 
forces  in  all  parts  of  the  eaft,  in  order  to  reinforce  them 
in  cafe  of  neeeflity. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Vitellius,  though  buried  in 
floth  and  luxury,  was  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  $  wherefore  his  chief  commanders,  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  poftible  pre¬ 
parations  to  refill  the  invaders.  The  firfi  army  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hoftile  intention  was  under  the 
command  of  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by  Ce¬ 
cina  near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  expelled  to  enfue  \ 
but  a  negoeiation  taking  plaee,  Cccina  was  prevailed 
upon  to  change  fades,  and  declare  for  Vefpafian.  His 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had  done  j 
and  imprifoning  their  general,  attacked  Antonius,  though  .  | 

without  a  leader.  The  engagement  continued  during  viteliii« 
the  whole  night  :  in  the  morning,  after  a  fhort  repaft,  defeated,  ' 
both  armies  engaged  a  fecorid  time  \  when  the  foldiers 
of  Antonius  faluting  the  rifing  fun,  according  to  cuftom, 
the  Vitellians  fuppofing  that  they  had  received  new  re¬ 
inforcements,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with  the  lofs 
of  30,000  men.  Shortly  after,  freeing  their  general 
Cecina  from  prifon,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  conquerors  for  pardon  *,  whieh  they  ob¬ 
tained,  though  not  without  the  moft  horrid  barbarities 
committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which  they  had 
retired  for  fhelter. 

When  Vitellius  -was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  his  former  infolence  was  converted  into  an  extreme 
of  timidity  and  irrefolution.  At  length  he  commanded 
Julius  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with  fome  forces 
that  were  in  readinefs,  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  march  to  Rome  \  reserv¬ 
ing  the  principal  body  of  his  army  to  fecure  the  city, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius.  But  being 
perfuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  in  perfon,  his  prefenee 
only  ferved  to  increafe  the  contempt  of  his  foldiers.  Pie 
there  appeared  irrefolute,  and  ft  ill  luxurious,  without 
counfel  or  conduct,  ignorant  of  war,  and  demanding 
from  others  thofe  inftru&ions  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
give.  After  a  fhort  continuance  in  the  camp,  and  un¬ 
demanding  the  revolt  of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Rome  :  but  every  day  only  ferved  to  render  his  af¬ 
fairs  ft  ill  more  defperate  ;  till  at  laft  he  made  offers  to 
Vefpafian  of  refigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were 
granted,  and  a  fufficient  revenue  for  his  fupport.  In 
order  to  enforce  his  requeft,  he  iffutd  from  his  palace  in 
deep  mourning,  with  all  his  domeftics  weeping  round 
him.  He  then  went  to  offer  the  fword  of  juftiee  to  Ce- 
cilius,  the  conful  ;  which  he  refufing,  the  abjett  empe¬ 
ror  prepared  to  lay  down  the  enfigns  of  the  empire  in 
the  temple  of  Coneord.  But  being  interrupted  by 
fome,  who  cried  out,  That  he  himfelf  was  Concord,, 
he  refolved,  upon  fo  weak  an  encouragement,  ftill  to 
maintain  his  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his 
defence. 

During  this  flu£luation  of  counfels,  one  Sabinus,  who 
had  advifed  Vitellius  to  refign,  perceiving  his  defperate 
fituation,  refolved,  by  a  bold  ftep,  to.  oblige  Vefpafian,  ^ 
and  accordingly  feized  upon  the  Capitol.  But  he  wa^TheCapi- 
premature  in  his  attempt ;  for  the  foldiers  of  Vitellius tol  burnt 
attacked  him  Avith  great  fury,  and,  prevailing. by  their 
numbers,  foon  laid  that  beautiful  building  in  allies. 

During  this  dreadful  conflagration,  Vitellius  was  feaft- 
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;ncr  Jn  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  and  beholding  all  the 
horrors  of  the  affault  with  great  fatisfaftion.  Sabinus 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  Ihortly  after  executed  by  the 
emperor’s  command.  Young  Domitian,  his  nephew, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor,  efcaped  by  flight,  in  the 
habit  of  a  prieft  ;  and  all  the  reft  who  furvived  the  fire 

were  put  to  the  fword.  _  .  ’ 

But  this  fuccefs  ferved  little  to  improve  the  affairs  ot 
Vitellius.  He  vainly  fent  meffenger  after  meffenger  to 
bring  Vefpafian’s  general,  Antonius,  to.  a  compofition. 
This  commander  gave  no  anfwer  to  his  requefts,  but 
ftill  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Being  arri¬ 
ved  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  refolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmoft  extremi¬ 
ty.  It  was  attacked  on  three  Tides  with  the  utmoft 
fury  •  while  the  army  within,  Tallying  upon  the  befie- 
rre rs,  defended  it  with  equal  obftinacy.  The  battle  laft- 
ed  a  whole  day,  till  at  laft  the  belieged  were  driven  in¬ 
to  the  city,  and  a  dreadful  daughter  made  of  them  in  all 
the  ftreets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  flood  by,  looking  on  as 
both  Tides  fought  ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands-,  at  one  time  encouraging  one  par¬ 
ty,  and  again  the  other.  As  either  turned  their  backs, 
the  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  fo  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  was  ftill  more  remarkable,  during  thefe 
dreadful  daughters  both  within  and  without  the  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotous  feafts,  called  the  Saturnalia ;  To 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  feen  a  ftrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mirth  and  mifery,  of  cruelty  and  lewdnefc ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  daughters  ;  in  another,  drunk- 
ennefs  and  feafting  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  and  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  themoft  abandoned 
fecurity  ! 

During  this  complicated  Tcene  of  mifery,  Vitellius  re¬ 
tired  privately  to  his  wife’s  houfe,  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  defigning  that  night  to  fly  to  the  army  command¬ 
ed  by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  incapable, 
through  fear,  of  forming  any  resolution,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  returned  again  to  his  palace,  now  void  and 
defolate  ;  all  his  daves  forfaking  him  in  his  diftrefs,  and 
purpofely  avoiding  his  prefence.  There,  after  wander¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  quite  difconfolate,  and  fearing  the 
face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  himfelf  in  an  ob- 
feure  corner,  from  whence  he  wras  foon  taken  by  a  party 
of  the  conquering  foldiers.  Still,  however,  willing  to 
add  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miferable  life,  he  begged 
to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  the  arrival  of  Vefpafian  at  Rome, 
pretending  that  he  had  fecrets  of  importance  to  difeover. 
But  his  entreaties  were  vain  :  the  foldiers  binding  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  throwing  an  halter  round  his 
neck,  led  him  along,  half  naked,  into  the  public  forum, 
upbraiding  him,  as  they  proceeded,  with  all  thofe  bitter 
reproaches  their  malice  could  fuggeft,  or  his  own  cruel¬ 
ties  deferve.  They  alfo  tied  his  hair  backwards,  as  was 
ufual  with  the  moft  infamous  malefa&ors,  and  held  the 
point  of  a  fword  under  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  hiding 
his  face  from  the  public.  Some  caft  dirt  and  filth  upon 
him  as  he  paffed,  others  ftruck  him  with  their  hands  •; 
fome  ridiculed  the  defe£is  of  his  perfon,  his  red  fiery 
face,  and  the  enormous  greatnefs  of  his  belly.  At  length, 
being  come  to  the  place  off  punifhment,  they  killed  him 
with  many  blows ;  and  then  dragging  the  dead  body 
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through  the  ftreets  with  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  with 
all  poftible  ignominy,  into  the  river  Tiber.  Such  was 
the  miferable  end  of  this  emperor,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  eight  months  and  five 

days.  .  r  3  33* 

Vitellius  being  dead,  the  conquering  army  purlued  Dreadful 
their  enemies  throughout  the  city,  while  neither  houfes 
nor  temples  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitives.  by  the  fol- 

ftreets  and  public  places  were  all  ftrewed  with  dead,  diers. 
each  man  lying  fiain  where  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
overtaken  by  his  unmerciful  purfuers.  But  not  only 
the  enemy  fuffered  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  foldiers,  were  dragged  ^ 

from  their  houfes,  and  killed  without  any  form  of  trial. 

The  heat  of  their  refentment  being  fomewhat  abated, 
they  next  began  to  feek  for  plunder  ;  and  under  pre** 
tence  of  fearching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place  without 
marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Befides  the  foldiers, 
the  lower  rabble  joined  in  thefe  deteftable  outrages ; 
fome  Haves  came  and  difeovered  the  riches  of  their  maf- 
ters  fome  were  detefted  by  their  neareft  friends  5  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  outcry  and  lamentation  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  former  ravages  of  Otho  and  Vitellius 
were  now  confidered  as  flight  evils  in  comparifon. 

JJpon  the  arrival  of  Mutianus,  general  to  Vefpafian, 
thefe  {laughters  ceafed,  and  the  ftate  began  to  affume  332 
the  appearance  of  former  tranquillity.  Vefpafian  was  Vefpafian 
declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous  confent  both  of  the  ^e^'of 
fenate  and  the  army-,  and  dignified  with  all  thofe  titles,  Rome> 
which  now  followed  rather  the  power  than  the  merit  of 
thofe  who  were  appointed  to  govern*  Meffengers  werO 
difpatched  to  him  into  Egypt,  defiring  his  return,  and 
teftifying  the  utmoft  defire  for  his  government.  How¬ 
ever,  the  winter  being  dangerous  for  failing,  he  deferred 
his  voyage  to  a  more  convenient  feafon.  Perhaps,  alfo, 
the  diffenfions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  his 
return  to  Rome;  for  one  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower 
Germany,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  de-  Claudius 
ftroyed  the  Roman  garrifons,  which  were  placed  in  dif-  Civilis. 
ferent  parts  of  that  province.  But,  to  give  his  rebellion 
an  air  of  juftice,  he  caufed  his  army  to  fwear  allegiance 
to  Vefpafian,  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
throw  off  the  mafk.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he  difclaimed  all  fubmiffion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  government ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by  fuck 
of  the  Romans  as  refufed  obedience  to  the  new  emperor, 
he  boldly  advanced  to  give  Cerealis,  Vefpafian’s  general; 
battle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  engagement,  he  feem- 
ed  fuccefsful,  breaking  the  Roman  legions,  and  put3 
ting  their  cavalry  to  flight.  But  at  length  Cerealis  by 
his  condua  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  not  only 
routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  deftroyed  their  camp. 

This  engagement,  however,  was  not  decifive  ;  feveral 
others  enfued  with  doubtful  fuccefs.  An  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  length  took  place.  Civilis  obtained  peace  for 
his  countrymen,  and  pardon  for  himfelf ;  for  the  Roman 
empire  was,  at  this  time,  fo  torn  by  its  own  divifions, 
that  the  barbarous  nations  around  made  incurfions  with 
impunity,  and  wrere  fure  of  obtaining  peace  whenever 
*  they  thought  proper  to ‘demand  it.  .  ^  334 

During  the  time  of  thefe  commotions  in  Germany, -irruption 
the  Sarmatians,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  north-eaft  ofoftheSar- 
the  empire,  fuddcnly.  palled  the  river  Ifer,and  marched  matlto‘ 
into  the  Roman  dominions  with  fucli  celerity  and  fury, 
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as  to  deftroy  fevpral  garrifpns,  and  'an  army  lender  the 
command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa,  They  were  driven  back 
by  llubrius  GalJus,  Veipafian’s  lieutenant,  into  their  na¬ 
tive  forefts  ;  where  feveral  attempts  were  «a(Je  to  con¬ 
fine  them  by  garrifons  and  forts,  placed  along  the  cop- 
fines  of  their  country.  But  thefe  hardy  nations,  having 
once  found  the  way  into  the  empire,  never  a/ter  defifled 
from  invading  it  upon  every  opportunity,  till  at  length 
they  overran  and  deflroyec}  it  entirely. 

Vefpafian  continued  fome  months  at  Alexandria  ip 
Egypt,  where  it  is  faic}  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame  man 
by  touching  them.  Before  hefelput  for  Home,  he  gave 
his  fon  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  tq 
lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem}  while  he  hiipfelf  wenjt  forward, 
and  was  met  many  miles  frqm  Rome  by  all  the  fenate, 
and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the  fincereflt 
teftimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor  of  fuch 
great  and  experienced  virtues.  Nor  did  he  in  the  leaft 
difappoint  their  expe&atiqns >  being  equally  afliduous  ir> 
rewarding  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adverfaries  ;  in  re¬ 
forming  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  fetting  then) 
the  bell  example  in  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  carried  on  the  war  againft 
the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de- 
ftru6lion  of  the  city,  mentioned  under  the  article  Jews. 
After  which  his  foldiers  would  have  crowned  Titus  a$ 
conqueror ;  but  he  refufed  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
was  only  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that 
inanifeftly  declared  its  wrath  againll  the  Jews.  At 
Rome,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  the'praifes 
of  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  fhowed  himfelf  ar> 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant  :  his  re¬ 
turn,  therefore,  in  triumph,  which  he  did  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  exprefs.  All  things  that 
were  elleemed  valuable  or  beaptiful  among  men  were 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occafion.  Among  the  rich 
fpoils  were  expofqd  vaft  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple  ;  but  the  book  of  their  law  was  pot  the 
leaft  remarkable  amongft  the  magnificent  profu(ion.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  ere&ed  upon  this  occafion,  on  whipfi 
were  deferibed  all  the  vi6lories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews, 
which  remains  alraoft  entire  to  this  very  day.  Vefpar 
fian  like  wife  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de- 
pofited  moft  of  the  Jevyifh  fpoils  *,  and  having  now  call¬ 
ed  all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he 
fhut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about 
five  or  fix  years. 

Vefpafian  having  tjius  given  fecurity  and  peace  to  the 
empire,  refolvedto  correfl  numberlefs  abufes  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predeceffors.  To 
effeft  this  with  greater  eafe,  he  joined  Titus  with  him 
in  the  confulfhip  and  tribunitial  power,  and  in  foipq  mea- 
fure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  higheft  offices  of 
the  (late.  He  began  with  reftraining  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  army,  and  forcing  them  back  to  their  priftine 
difeipline.  He  abridged  the  proceffes  that  had  beep 
carried  to  an  unreafonable  length  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 
He  took  care  to  rebuild  fuch  parts  of  the  city  as  had 
fuffered  in  the  late  commotions ;  particularly  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  which  had  been  lately  burnt  ;  and  which  he  now 
reftored  to  more  than  former  magnificence.  He  like- 
wife  built  a  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
to  this  day  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The 
•ther  ruinous  cities  of  the  empire  alfo  (hared  bi$  pater- 
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rial  carp  ;  Jig  improved  fuch  as  were  declining,  adorned 

Others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  fuch  ads  as  thefe  he  4 - T^1 

palled  a  long  resign  of  clemency  and  moderation  ;  fo  that 
it  faid,  no  mgn  fuffered  by  an  upjuft  or  a  fevere  de¬ 
cree  during  his  adminiftration.  ^ 

Julius  Sabinus  feems  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  was  A-dventureif 
treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  ufual  with  this  en)r^  dcatH 
peror.  Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  ftnall  army  in ^*m^1Us 83 
Gaul,  and  had  declared  himfelf  emperor  upon  the  death 
of  Viteftius.  But  his  army  was  fhortly  after  overcome 
by  Vefpafian’s  genera),  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to 
fejek  fafety  by  flight.  He  wandered  for  fome  time 
through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  difeovered : 
but  finding  the  purfuit  every  day  become  clofer,  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave;  and  in  it  he  remained 
concealed  for  no  lefs  than  nine  years,  attended  all  the 
time  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided  provi- 
fions  for  him  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by  night. 

She  was  at  laft  difeovered  in  the  performance  of  this 
pious  office,  and  Sabinus  was  taken  prifoner  and  carried 
to  Rome.  Great  interce (Turn  wa3  made  to  the  emperor 
in  his  behalf :  Empona  herfelf  appearing  with  her  two 
children,  and  imploring  her  hufband’s  pardon.  But 
neither  her  tears  nor  intreaties  could  prevail ;  Sabinus 
had  been  too  dangerous  a  rival  for  merqy  ;  fo  that, 
though  (he  and  her  children  were  fpared,  her  hufh^nd 
fuffered  by  the  executioner.  33s 

But  this  feems  to  be  the  only  ipftance  in  which  he  re-  Clemency 
fented  paft  offences*  He  caufed  the  daughter  of  Vitel-  an(lgood 
lius,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  fa-  ^  ^ 
mily,  and  he  himfelf  provided  her  a  fuitable  fortune.  ror. 

One  of  Nero’s  fervants  coming  to  beg  for  pardon  for 
having  once  rudely  thrull  him  out  of  the  palace,  and  in- 
fulted  him  when  in  office,  Vefpafian  only  took  his  re«- 
venge  by  ferving  him  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
any  plots  or  confpiracies  were  formed  againll  him,  he 
difdained  tp  punifh  the  guilty,  faying,  That  they  de- 
ferved  rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 
refentment  ;  as  they  fqemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 
which  he  daily  experienced  the  uneafinefs.  His  libera? 
l)ty  towards  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning, 

Wa$  not  lefs  than  his  clemency.  He  fettled  a  con (f ant 
fafary  of  100, OOP  fefterces  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto¬ 
ric.  He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Jofephus,  the 
Jeydfh  hiftorian.  Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 
naturalift,  flourifhed  in  his  reign,  and  were  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  him.  He  was  no  lefs  an  encourager  of  all  other 
excellencies  in  art;  and  invited  the  greateft  maftersand 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  making  them  con* 
fiderable  prefen ts,  a$  lie  found  occafion* 

Yet  all  his  numerous  a6ls  of  generofity  and  magnify 
cence  could  not  preferve  his  chara<fter  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  rapacity  and  avarice.  He  revived  many  obfo- 
lete  methods  of  taxatipn  ;  and  even  bought  and  fold 
commodities  himfelf,  in  order  to  increafe  his  fortune. 

He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  moft  avaricious  go¬ 
vernors  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to  fhare  their  plunder 
on  their  return  to  Rome.  He  defeended  to  fome  very 
npufual  and  difhonqurable  impofts,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.  "When  his  fon  Titus  remonftrated 
againft  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a  tax,  Vefpafian  taking  a 
piece  of  money,  demanded  if  the  fmell  offended  himj 
and  then  added,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by 
urine.  But  in  excufe  for  this,  we  mud  obferve,  that 
the  exchequer,  when  Vefpafian  came  to  the  throne, 

was 
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was  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  lie  informed  the  fenate 
that  it  would  require  a  fupply  of  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  (of  our  money)  to  re-eftablifli  the  commonwealth. 
This  neceflity  muft  naturally  produce  more  numerous 
and  heavy  taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced  :  but  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  he  took  every 
precaution  to  provide  for  their  fafety  ;  fo  that  we  find 
but  two  infurreftions  in  this  reign.— In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  holding  a 
private  correfpondence  with  the  Parthians,  the  declared 
enemies  of  Rome,  was  taken  prifoner  in  Cilicia  by 
Pyrrhus  the  governor,  and  fent  bound  to  Rome.  Rut 
Vefpafian  generoufly  prevented  all  ill  treatment,  .by 
giving  him  a  refidence  at  Lacedaemon,  and  allowing 
him  a  revenue  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  About  the  fame 
time  alfo,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous,  people  inhabiting 
along  the  river  Tanais,  abandoned  their  barren  wilds, 
and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Media.  From  thence  paf- 
fing  into  Armenia,  after  great  ravages,  they  overthrew 
Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  country,  with  prodigious 
{laughter.  Titus  was  at  length  fent  to  cliaftife  their 
infolence  but  the  barbarians  retired  at  the  approach  of 
the  Roman  army,  loaded  with  plunder,,  being  compel¬ 
led  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  irruptions.  Thefe  incurfions,  however,  were  but 
3  tranfient  ftorm,  the  effc-as  of.  which  were,  foon  re- 
paired  by  the  emperor’s  moderation  and  auiduity.  v\  e 
are  told,  that  he  now  formed  and  eftablillied  a  thoufand 
nations,  which  had  fcarcely  before  amounted  to  200. 
No  provinces  in  the  empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and 
proteftion.  He  had,  during  his  whole  reign,  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  Britain  •,  his  generals,  Petilius  Cerealis, 
and  Julius  Frontinus,  brought  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ifland  into  fubjeaion  >  and  Agricola,  who  fucceeded 
foon  after,  completed  what  they  had  begun.  See  Eng- 

In  this  manner,  having  reigned  10  years,  loved  by 
his  fub lefts  and  deferving  their  affeftion,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  by  an  indifpofition  at  Campania,  which  he.  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  crying  out,  in  the  fpirit 
of  Paganifm,  “  Methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god. 
Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country-feat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
which  brought  him  to  the  laft  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  juft  going  to  expire, 
he  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  (landing.  •, 
wherefore,  railing  himfelf  upon  his  feet,  he,  expired  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  that  fuftained  him.  . 

Titus  being  joyfully  received  as.  emperor,  notwitb- 
4s  to  the  (landing  a  flight  oppofition  from  his  brother  Domitian, 
Phe-  who  maintained  that  he  himfelf  was  appointed,  and  that 
Thus  had  falflfied  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  imputations 
againft  him  ;  but  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  he 
feemed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  his  former,  vices,  and 
became  an  example  of  the  greateft  moderation  and  Hu- 
inanity,  fie  had  long  loved  Berenice,  lifter  to  Agnp- 
pa  king  of  Judea,  a  woman  of  the  greateft  beauty  and 
allurements.  But  knowing  that  the  connexion  with 
her  was  entirely  difegreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  fent  her  away,  not  with  ft  an  ding  their  mutual  paftion 
and  the  many  arts  fhe  ufed  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
yefolutiojis.  He  next  difcarded  all  thofe  who  had  been 
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the  former  minifters  of  his  pleafures,  and  forebore  to  ( 
countenance  the  companions  of  his  loofer  recreations, 
though  he  had  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  telec- 
tion.  This  moderation,  added  to  his  jullice  and  gene- 
roflty,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  delight  of  mankind,  which  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  feemed  calculated  to  enfure.  As  he  came  to  the 
throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  Ills  father’s  popularity, 
he  was  refolved  to  ufe  every  method  to  increale  it.  Ho 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  punifh  all  informers, 
falfe  witneffes,  and  promoters  of  diflenfipn,  condemning 
them  to  be  feourged  in  the  moft  public  ftreets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banifli- 
ed  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  fold  as 
(laves.  His  courtefy  and  readinefs  to  do  good  have  been 
celebrated  even  by  Chrillian  writers ;  his  principal  rule 
being,  never  to  fend  any  petitioner  diffatisfied  away. 

One  night,  recollefting  that  he  had  done  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  lie  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  “  1  have  loft  a  day.”  A  fentence  too  re¬ 
markable  not  to  be  univerfally  known. 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius  did  A  dread- 
confiderable  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  and^rup-^ 
fending  its  aflies  into  countries  more  than  loo  miles  ruviu!. 
diftant.  Upon  this  memorable  occafion,  Pliny  the  na- 
turalift  loft  his  life  ;  for,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  eruption,  he  was  fuftocated  iri 
the  flames*.  There  happened  alfo  about  this  time  a  *  See  I  e/a¬ 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights ‘WM* 
fucceflively,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
10,000  men  were  buried  in  a  day.  I  he  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage 
fuftained  bv  the  public  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  take  the  whole  lofs  of  it  upon  54* 
himfelf.  Thefe  difafters  were  in  fome  meafure  counter- Agricola 
balanced  by  the  fucceffes  in  Britain,  under  Agricola. 

This  excellent  general  having  been  fent  into  that  coun-to[)S. 
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try  towards  the  latter  end  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  (bowed 
himfelf  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refraftory,  and 
civilizing  thofe  who  had  formerly  fubmitted  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  The  Ordovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  firft  that  were  fubdued.  He  then  made 
a  defeent  upon  Mona,  or  the  ifland  of  Anglefea  5 
which  furrendered  at  diferetion.  Having  thus  rendered 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me¬ 
thod  to  reftore  difeipline  to  his  own  army,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  fome  (bare  of  politenefs  among  thofe  whom  he 
had  conquered.  He  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  ftately 
houfes.  He  caufed  the  fons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  liberal  arts  •,  be  had  them  taught  the 
j^atin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Ro- 
man  modes  of  drefling  and  living.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  afTunie  the  luxurious 
manners  of  the  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  fenfual  pleafure.  For  the 
fuccefs  in  Britain,  Titus  was  faluted  emperor  the  1 5th 
time  •,  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  honours,  being 
feized  with  a  violent  fever  at  a  little  diftance  from  343 
Rome.  Perceiving  his  death  to  approach,  he  declared,  Titus  dics- 
that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  he  knew  but  of 
one  aftion  which  he  repented  of  •,  but  that  aftion  he  did 
not  think  proper  to.  exprefs.  Shortly  after,  he  died  (not 
without  fufpicioh  of  treachery  from  his  brother  Domi¬ 
tian,  who  had  long  wiftied  te  govertf)  in  the-  41ft  year 
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of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years  two  months  and 
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twenty  days. 

The  love  which  all  ranks  of  people  bore  to  Titus,  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  election  of  his  brother  Domitian,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  of 
him.  His  ambition  was  already  but  too  well  known, 
and  his  pride  foon  appeared  upon  his  coming  to  the 
throne  j  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had 
given  the  empire  to  his  father  and  brother,  and  now 
received  it  again  as  his  due. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  univerfally  accept¬ 
able  to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  equally  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  juftice.  He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  fo  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for¬ 
bid  the  facrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  fuch, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 
him  by  fuch  as  had  children  of  their  own.  His  juftice 
was  fuch,- that  he  would  fit  whole  days  and  reverfe  the 
►  partial  fentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  careful  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  fuch  books  as 
had  been  loft,  fending  on  purpofe  to  Alexandria  to 
tranferibe  them.  But  he  foon  began  to  ftiow  the  natu¬ 
ral  deformity  of  his  mind.  Inftead  of  cultivating  lite¬ 
rature,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  negleCted 
all  kinds  of  ftudy,  addicting  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
meaner  purfuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  fuch 
various  and  expenfive  (hows.  During  thefe  diverfions 
he  diftributed  great  rewards  *,  fitting  as  prefident  him¬ 
felf,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priefts  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  priefts  about 
him.  The  meannefs  of  his  occupations  in  folitude  were 
a  juft  contraft  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  oftentation. 
He  ufually  fpent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  flicking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  ;  fo  that 
one  of  his  fervants  being  afked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
him  company.  His  vices  feemed  every  day  to  increafe 
with  the  duration  of  his  reign  *,  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  fer- 
ved  to  add  ftrength  to  his  fufpicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricoladeemed 
the  firft  fymptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re¬ 
putation,  and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  others.  He  had 
marched  fome  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretend¬ 
ed  expedition  againft  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany  $ 
and,  without  ever  feeing  the  enemy,  refolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  For 
that  purpofe  he  purchafed  a  number  of  flaves,  whom  he 
drefled  in  German  habits  ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  mi¬ 
serable  proceftion  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  all  his  fubjeCls. 
The  fucccfles,  therefore,  of  Agricola,  in  Britain  affeCt- 
ed  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  admi¬ 
rable  general,  who  is  fcarce  mentioned  by  any  wri¬ 
ter  except  Tacitus,  purfued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  already  obtained.  He  routed  the  Caledonians  5 
overcame  Galgacus,  the  Britifh  chief,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men  •,  and  afterwards  fending  out  a  fleet  to  fcour 
the  coaft,  firft  difeovered  Great  Britain  to  be  an  ifland*. 
He  likewife  difeovered  and  fubdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  When  the  account  of  thefe  fuccefles 
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was  brought  to  Domitian,  he  received  it  with  a  Teeming  Bonif, 
pleafure,  but  real  uneafinefs.  He  thought  Agricola’s  '“V’* 
rifing  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  inactivity  5 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  refolved  to 
fupprefs  the  merit  of  his  fervices.  He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  his  approbation,  and 
took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  ftatues,  and  other 
honours,  ftiould  be  decreed  him  $  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  of 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  thefe 
means,  Agricola  furrendered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
luftius  Lucullus,  but  foon  found  that  Syria  was  other- 
wife  difpofed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which  was 
privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by  the 
emperor  5  and  dying. fome  time  after  in  retirement,  it 
was  fuppofed  by  fome  that  his  end  was  haftened  by  Do- 
mitian’s  dire&ion.  ^ 

Domitian  foon  after  found  the  wrant  of  fo  experienced  Many  hr, 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  b.arous  lu¬ 
nations  that  furrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians*1^1^ 
in  Europe,  joined  with  thofe  in  Afia,  made  a  formi- empire.5 
dable  invafion  \  at  once  deftroying  a  whole  legion,  and 
a  general  of  the  Romans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduCt  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  feveral  engagements. 

Lofles  were  followed  by  Ioffes,  fo  that  every  feafon  be¬ 
came  memorable  for  fome  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
laft,  however,  the  flate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  affiftance  of  money,  which 
only  ferved  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invafions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
fplendour  to  Rome  \  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri¬ 
umphing  twice  without  a  viClory,  he  refolved  to  take 
the  furname  of  Gervianicus ,  for  his  conqueft  over  a  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  he  never  contended. 

In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increafed  againft  him, 
his  pride  feemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 

He  would  permit  his  ftatues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  filver  \  aflumed  to  himfelf  divide  honours  \  and  or¬ 
dered  that  all  men  fhould  treat  him  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
pellations  which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behind  his  arrogance  \  he  caufed  numbers  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  and  others  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  moft  trifling  pretences.  Saluftius  Lu- 
cullus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  w’as  deftroyed  only  for 
having  given  his  own  name  to  a  new  fort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rufticus  died  for  publiftiing 
a  book,  in  which  he  commended  Thrafea  and  Prifcus, 
two  philofophers  who  oppofed  Vefpafian’s  cording  to  the 
throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  thefe,  that  feem  almoft  without  a 
motive,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  re*» 
bellion.  Lucius  Antoriius,  governor  in  Upper  Ger¬ 
many,  knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  detefted  at 
home,  aflumed  the  enfigns  of  imperial  dignity.  As  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  his  fuccefs  re¬ 
mained  long  doubtful }  but  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  fet  upon  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  by  Normandus,  the  emperor’s  general,  aud  totally 
routed.  The  news  of  this  viClcry,  we  are  told,  wa? 
brought  to  Rome  by  fupernatural  means,  on  the  fame 
.day  that  the  battle  was  fought.  Domitian’s  feverity 
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was  greatly  mcreafed  by  this  fuccefs,  of  ffiort  duration. 

In  order  to  difeover  thofe  who  were  accomplices  with 
the  adverfe  party,  he  invented  new  tortures,  fometimes 
cutting  off  the  hands,  at  other  times  thrufting  fire  in¬ 
to  the^pri vlties,  of  the  people  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  be¬ 
ing  liis  enemies.  During  thefe  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
their  guilt  by  hypocrify,  never  pronouncing  fentence 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentlenefs  and  mercy.  He 
was  particularly  terrible  to  the  fenate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he  furrounded  the  fenate- 
houfe  with  his  troops,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the 
ienators.  At  another,  he  refolved  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in¬ 
vited  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them 
all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con¬ 
duced  them  into  a  fpaeious  hall,  hung  round  with  black, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif- 
fufed  light  only  fufficient  to  fhow  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  All  around  were  to  be  feen  nothing  but  coffins, 
with  the  names  of  each  of  the  fenators  written  upon 
them,  together  with  other  obje&s  of  terror,  and  inftru- 
inents  of  execution.  While  the  company  beheld  all 
the  preparations  with  filent  agony,  feveral  men,  having  * 
their  bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one 
hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  the  hall, 
and  danced  round  them.  After  fome  time,  when  the 
guelts  expeCed  nothing  lefs  than  inftant  death,  well 
knowing  Domitian’s  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were 
fet  open,  and  one  of  the  fervants  came  to  inform  them, 
that  the  emperor  gave  all  the  company  leave  to  with¬ 
draw. 

Thefe  cruelties  were  rendered  ftill  more  odious  by 
his  lull  and  avarice.  Frequently  after  prefiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdeft  proftitutes, 
and  ufe  the  fame  baths  which  they  did.  His  avarice, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  his  profufion,  knew  no 
bounds.  He  feized  upon  the  eftates  of  all  againft  whom 
he  could  find  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  •,  the  moft  trifling 
a&ion  or  word  againft  the  majefty  of  the  prince  was 
fufficient  to  ruin' the  poffeffor.  He  particularly  exacted 
large  fums  from  the  rich  Jews }  who  even  then  began  to 
pra&ife  the  art  of  peculation,  for  which  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  remarkable.  He  was  excited  againft  them, 
not  only  by  avarice,  but  by  jealoufy.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  eaft,  that  a  perfon  from 
the  line  of  David  fhould  rule  the  world.  Whereupon, 
this  fufpicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be 
diligently  fought  out,  and  put  to  death.  *1  wo  Chrif- 
tians,  grandfons  of  St  Jude  the  apoftle,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  before  him  ;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
no  way  ambitious  of  temporal  power,  he  difmiffed  them, 
confidering  them  as  objeCts  too  mean  for  his  jealoufy. 
However,  his  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  was  more 
fevere  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  By  his 
letters  and  ediCts  they  were  banifhed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of  1 
ingenious  cruelty.  The  predictions  of  Chaldeans  and 
aftrologers  alfo,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  moft 
violent  apprehen lions,  and  kept  him  in  the  moft  tor¬ 
menting  difquietude.  As  he  approached  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  would  permit  no  criminal,  or  pri- 
foner  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  till  they  were 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
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him  •,  and  he  generally  fecured  their  chains  in  his  own  Rome, 
hands.  His  jealouftes  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he  " 1  ’ 

ordered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  fet  round 
with  a  pellucid  ftone,  which  ferved  as  a  mirror  to  refleCl 
the  perfons  of  all  fuch  as  approached  him  from  behind. 

Every  omen  and  prodigy  gave  him  frelh  anxiety.  349 

But  a  period  was  foon  to  be  put  to  this  monfter’s  A  conlpi- 
cruelty.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  at  once^C3KairiS: 
careffed  and  fufpeCted,  was  his  wife  Domitia,  whomhim<s 
he  had  taken  from  iElius  Lama,  her  former  hufband. 

This  woman,  however,  was  become  obnoxious  to  him, 
for  having  placed  her  affeCtions  upon  one  Paris,  a 
player  ;  and  he  refolved  to  difpatch  her,  with  feveral 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  fufpeCted.  It  was  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  method  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  fuch  as  he' 
intended  to  deftroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumfpeCtion.  Domitia,  fortunately 
happening  to  get  a  fight  of  them,  was  ftruck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  fated  to  deftruc- 
tion.  She  Ihowed  the  fatal  lift  to  Norbanus  and  Pe- 
tronius,  proefeCts  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  found 
themfelves  fet  down  as  likewife  to  Stephanus,  the 
comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  who  came  into  the  con¬ 
spiracy  with  alacrity.  Parthenius  alfo,  the  chief  cham¬ 
berlain,  was  of  the  number.  Thefe,  after  many  con- 
fultations,  determined  on  the  firft  opportunity  to  put 
their  defign  in  execution  j  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  Domitian,  whofe  death  was  every  day  fore<* 
told  by  the  aftrologers,  who,  of  confequence,  muft  at 
laft  be  right  in  their  predictions,  was  in  fomc  meafure* 
apprehenfive  of  that  day  5  and  as  he  had  been  ever  ti¬ 
morous,  fo  he  was  now  more  particularly  upon  his 
guard.  He  had  fome  time  before  fecluded  himfelf  in  * 
the  moft  fecret  recedes  of  his  palace  5  and  at  midnight 
was  fo  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falfely*  affuring  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  tranf- 
ported,  as  if  all  danger  was  paft,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.  Juft  then,  Parthenius  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Stephanus  the  comptroller  of  his 
houfehold  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  fhould  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  fcarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
fome  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed.— 

He  began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars 
tVere  fpecified.  While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con“He 
tents  with  an  eager  curioftty,  Stephanus  drew  his  da g-dered# 
ger,  and  ftruck  him  in  the  groin.  -  The  wound  not  be¬ 
ing  mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  affaffin,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  affiftance. 

He  demanded  alfo  his  fword,  that  was  ufually  placed 
under  his  pillow  }  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  running  to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  fcabbard,  for 
Parthenius  had  previoufty  removed  the  blade.  The 
ftruggle  with  Stephanus  ftill  continued  :  Domitian  ftill 
kept  him  under,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  wreft  the 
dagger  from  his  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers.  But  Parthenius,  with  his  freedman, 
a  gladiator,  and  two  fubaltern  officers,  now  coming  in, 
ran  all  furioufiy  upon  the  emperor,  and  difpatched  him 
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with  many  wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  feme  of  the 
officers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  aflifl- 
ance,  but  too  late  to  fave  him  \  however,  they  flew  Ste- 
phanus  on  the  fpot. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  Doraitian  was 
{lain,  the  joy  of  the  fenate  was  fo  great,  that  being  af- 
fembled  with  the  Utrnoft  hafte,  they  began  to  Load  his 
memory  with  every  reproach.  His  ftatues  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  taken  down  *,  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  his  inferiptions  fhould  be  erafed,  his  name 
ftruck  out  of  the  regifters  of  fame,  and  his  funeral 
omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif¬ 
ference  ;  the  foldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largeffes,  fincerely  regretted 
their  benefaflor.  The  fenate,  therefore,  refolved  to 
provide  a  fucceflbr  before  the  army  could  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  an  appointment  upon  themfelves  : 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chofen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  (lain. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illuflrious  family,  as  molt  fay,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was,^  at  that  time,  the  mod 
remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  moderation, 
and  refpeft  to  the  laws  ;  and  he  owed  his  exaltation  to 
the  blamelefs  conduct  of  his  former  life.  When  the  fe¬ 
nate  went  to  pay  him  their  fubmiflions,  he  received 
them  with  his  accuftomed  humility  \  while  Arius  An- 
tonius,  his  mofl  intimate  friend,  having  embraced  him 
with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him  on  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  empire  :  and  indeed  no  emperor  had  ever 
fhewn  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  throne  tharf  Nerva  *, 
his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  too  indulgent,  and  of¬ 
ten  made  a  prey  by  his  infidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  excefs  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  eafily  pardon,  after  the 
cruelties  of  fuch  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  long 
accuftomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerves  gentle 
reign  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  the 
name  of  benevolence.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
folemnly  fwore  that  no  fenator  of  Rome  fhould  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though 
they  gave  ever  fo  juft  a  caufe.  He  conferred  great  fa¬ 
vours,  and  beftowed  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  fo  extenfive,  that,  upon  his 
firfl  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  was  conftrained  to  fell 
his  gold  and  filver  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  releafed 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  fevere  impofitions, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Vefpafian  *,  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  carriages ; 
and  reftored  thofe  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
juftly  difpoffeffed  by  Domitian. 

During  his  Chort  reign  he  made  feveral  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  caftration  of  male  chil¬ 
dren  *,  which  had  been  likewife  condemned  by  his  pre- 
deceffor,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  thofe 
flaves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  laft  reign,  inform¬ 
ed  againft  their  mailers.  He  permitted  no  ftatues  to 
be  ere£led  to  honour  him,  and  converted  into  money 
fuch  of  Domitian’s  as  had  been  fpared  by  the  fenate. 
He  fold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  the  fplendid 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  feveral  unreafon- 
ablc  expences  at  court.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had  fo 
Rule  regard  for  money,  that  when  Herodes  Atticus* 
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one  of  his  fubjefls,  had  found  a  large  treafure,  and 
wrote  to  the  emperor  how  to  difpofe  of  it,  he  received 
for  aiifvver,  that  he  might  ufe  it ;  but  the  finder  ftill  in- 
forming  the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  perfon,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honefty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  abufe  it. 

A  life  of  fuch  generoftty  and  mildnefs  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  its  enemies.  Calpurnius  Craffus,  witU 
fome  others,  formed  a  dangerous  confpiracy  to  deftroy 
him  \  but  Nerva  would  ufe  no  feverity  :  he  refted  fa- 
tisfied  with  baniftiing  thofe  who  were  culpable,  though 
the  fenate  were  for  infli&ing  more  rigorous  puniihments. 

But  the  moil  dangerous  infurreflion  againft  his  interefts 
was  from  the  praetorian  bands  ;  who,  headed  by  Cafpa- 
rius  Olianus,  infilled  upon  revenging  the  late  emperor’s 
death,  whofe  memory  was  ftill  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whofe  kindnefs  to  good 
men  rendered  him  ftill  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  infur - 
reflion  \  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  mutinous  foldiers, 
and,  opening  his  bofom,  deiired  them  to  ftrike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice.  The  foldiers, 
however,  paid  no, regard  to  his  remonftrances  j  but, 
feizing  upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  flew  them  in  the 
moil  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this,  they 
even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their  {'edi¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  difagree- 
able  a  conflraint  upon  the  emperor’s  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  mofl  happy  effe61s,  as  it 
caufed  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  the  prefent  turbulent  Adopts 
difpofition  of  the  times,  he  flood  in  need  of  an  affiflant  Trajan  u 
in  the  empire,  who  might  fhare  the  fatigues  of  govern-  J?!S  iucc®‘‘ 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  Fortor" 
this  purpofe,  fetting  afide  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix¬ 
ed  upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  family, 
who  was  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany,  to  fucceed 
him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  and 
performed  the  accuftomed  folemnities,  he  inftantly  fent 
off  ambaffadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  refided, 
intreating  his  afliftance  in  punifliing  thofe  from  whom 
he  had  received  fuch  an  infult.  The  adoption  of  this 
admirable  man,  proved  fo  great  a  curb  to  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfe& 
obedience  during  the  reft  of  this  reign  $  and  Cafparius 
being  fent  to  him,  was,  by  his  command,  either  banifti- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  ^55 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  laft  public  a£l  of^th^ 
Nerva.  In* about  three  months  after,  having  put  him- Nerva. 
felf  in  a  violent  paflion  with  one  llegulus  a  fenator,  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  fhortly  after  died, 
after  a  fhort  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nine  days. 

He  was  the  firft  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  juflly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generoftty  and  mo¬ 
deration.  He  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  wifdom,  though 
with  left  reafon,  the  greateff  inftance  he  gave  of  it,  du¬ 
ring  his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  fucceffor. 

Trajan’s  family  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  heGreatqi 
himfelf  was  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.  He  very  early  }itjes  0f 
accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Ro-  Trajan, 
mans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine  •,  and  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  confider- 
able  reputation  for  military  accomplifhments.  He 
inured  his  body  to  fatigue  *,  he  made  long  marches  oii 
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foot  ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  fkill  in  war  which 
was  neceffary  for  a  commander.  When  he  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
the  moft  conliderable  employments  in  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  of  living; 
and  the  commander  was  feen  noway  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  vir¬ 
tues.  The  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  all  the  advantages  of  perfon.  His  body  was 
majeftic  and  vigorous  ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  thefe 
qualities  were  added,  a  modefty  that  feemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf  alone  ;  fo  that  mankind  found  a  pleafure  in 
praifing  thofe  accomplifhments  of  which  the  pofTeflor 
feemed  no  way  confcious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
diftinguifhed  as  the  greateft  and  the  beft  emperor  of 
Rome.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
fome  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good- 
nefs  ;  but  he  feems  the  only  prince  who  united  thefe 
talents  in  the  greateft  perfection,  and  who  appears  equal¬ 
ly  to  engage  our  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  flate.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  difcipline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  paffed  were  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though 
he  had  deferved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  the  date,  and  followed  by  his  foldiers,  wffio 
marched  filently  forward  with  modefty  and  refpeCf.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  good  monarch’s  labours  for  the  date.  His  application 
to  bufinefs,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modefty  in 
exaltation,  his  liberality  to  the  deferving,andhisfvugality 
in  his  own  expences ;  thefe  have  all  been  the  fubjeCI  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefeCt  of  the  pretorian  band  the  fword,  according  to 
cuftom,  he  made  ufe  of  this  remarkable  expreftion, 
“  Take  this  fword,  and  ufe  it,  if  I  have  merit,* for  me  ; 
if  otherwife,  againft  me.”  After  whieh  he  added, 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  firft  who  was  bound  to 
obferve  them.  His  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency  *,  and  his  immoderate  paflion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The 
firft  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numberlefs  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  raifed  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigoroufly  oppofed 
by  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
withftood  his  boldeft  efforts  ;  but  was  at  laft  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Roman  province. 
See  Dacia.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph  ;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  vidorics 
lafted  for  the  fpace  of  1 20  days. 

Having  tiius  given  peace  and  profperity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almoft  adored,  by  his  fubjeds.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  public  buildings  ;  he  freed  it  from  fucli  men  as 
lived  by  their  vices;  he  entertained  perfons  of  merit 
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with  the  utmoft  familiarity  ;  and  fo  little  feared  his  ^  Rome.  ^ 
enemies,  that  he  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to  fuppofe  Jl"— v 
that  lie  had  any. 

It  had  been  happy  for  this  great  prince’s  memory,  He  perfe- 
if  he  had  fhown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  fubjedls;  but,  cutes  the 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  perfuaded  tochriftians* 
look  upon  the  Chriftians  with  a  fufpicious  eye.  The 
extreme  veneration  which  he  profeffed  for  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  fet  him  feduloufly  to  oppofe  every  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  feemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  for  fome  time  before  been  paffed,  in 
which  all  Heteriae,  or  focieties  diffenting  from  the  efta- 
blilhed  religion,  were  confidered  as  illegal,  being  repu¬ 
ted  nurferies  of  impofture  and  fedition.  Under  the 
fan&ion  of  this  law,  the  Chriftians  were  perfecuted  in  , 

all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
put*  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edidls 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  perfecution 
ceafed  after  fome  time  ;  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  proconful  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  their  inoffenfivc 
and  moral  way  of  living,  he  fufpended  their  punilhments. 

But  a  total  ftop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Paleftine’s  fending  him  word,  That  he  W'as 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  againft  the  Gali¬ 
leans,  who  crowded  to  execution  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Chriftians 
fliould  not  be  fought  after ;  but  if  any  offered  them- 
felves,  that  they  (hould  fuffer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  perfecution  ceafed,  and  the  emperor  found  leifure  to 
turn  the  force  of  his  arms  againft  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  fubmiftion 
to  Rome.  % 

While  he  was  employed  in  thefe  wars,  there  was  ainfurrec* 
dreadful  infurredtion  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  em-tion  of  the 
pire.  This  wretched  people  ft  ill  infatuated,  and  ever  *cws* 
expelling  fome  fignal  delivery,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan’s  abfence  in  the  eaft  to  maffacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reluctance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  firft  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa ;  from  thence  the 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  ifiand  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  Thefe  places  were  in  a  manner  difpeopled  with 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  fuch,  that 
they  ate  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  fkins, 
fawed  them  afunder,  caft  them  to  wild  beafts,  made  them 
kill  each  other,  and  ftudied  new  torments  by  which  to 
deftroy  them.  However,  thefe  cruelties  were  of  no 
long  duration  ;  the  governors  of  the  refpeClive  provinces 
making  head  againft  their  tumultuous  fury,  foon  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  pefts 
to  fociety.  As  the  Jews  had  pra&ifed  their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  cnaCIed,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  fet  foot  on  the 
the  ifland.  ^ 

During  thefe  bloody  tranfaClious,  Trajan  was  pro-  Succefles  of 
fecuting  his  fucceffes  in  the  eaft.  His  firft  march  was  Trajan  in 
into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country  had  difclaimed  ^1C  ca^’ 
all  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  the  enfigns  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  dominionfrom  the  monarch  of  Parthia.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan’s  expedition,  his  fears 
were  fo  great,  that  he  abandoned  his  country  to  the 
invaders;  while  the  greateft.  part  of  his  governors  and 
E  e  nobility 
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Rome,  nobility  came  fubmiflively  to  the  emperor,  acknow- 
r  '  '  lodging  themfelves  his  fuhjefts,  and  making  him  the 
moil  eoftly  prefents.  Having  in  this  manner  taken 
pofleflion  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  power,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Parthia.  There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
of  Mefopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  From  thence  he  went  againft  the  Par¬ 
tisans,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army  }  in 
this  manner  eroding  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  feverities  of  difeipline  which  were  impofed  on  the 
meaneft  foldier.  His  fucceffes  againft  the  Parthians 
were  great  and  numerous.  He  conquered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  and  took  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  refolved  to  flop  his  paffage  :  but 
he  fecretly  caufed  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains  ;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  fide,  palled 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  (laughter  on  both  fides.  From  thence  he  tra¬ 
veled  t rafts  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  feemed  to  take  a  plea- 
fure  in  purfuing  the  fame  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Having 
palTed  the  rapid  ftreams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Cteliphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himfelf 
a  paflage  into  Perfia,  where  he  made  many  conquefts, 
that  were  rather  fplendid  than  ferviceable.  After  fub- 
duing  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  he 
marched  fouthward  to  the  Perfian  gulf,  where  he  fub- 
dued  a  monarch  who  poflefled  a  confiderable  ifland 
made  by  the  divided  ftreams  of  that  river.  Here,  win¬ 
ter  coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  loling  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  He  therefore  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  failing  down  the 
Perfian  gulf,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
even  to  the  Indies,  and  fubduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  prevented  from  purfuing  fur¬ 
ther  conquefts  in  this  diftant  country,  both  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  fubdued, 
and  by  the  fcarcity  of  provilions,  which  feemed  to  con- 
tradift  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.  The  inconveniences  of  increa- 
fing  age  alfo  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
enterprife,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  purfue  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Returning,  therefore,  along 
the  Perfian  gulf,  and  fending  the  fen  ate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  which  alone  eompofed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punilh  thofe  countries  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edefla,  in  Me¬ 
fopotamia,  in  afhes }  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  not 
only  re  took  all  thofe  places  which  had  before  acknow¬ 
ledged  fubjeftion,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces, 
fo  as  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  moft  fertile  king¬ 
doms  of  all  Afia.  In  this  train  of  fucceffes  he  fcaree 
met  with  a  repulfe,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deferts  of  Arabia.  Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquefts,  he  refolved  to 
give  a  mafter  to  the  countries  he  had  fubdued.  With 
this  refolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Cteliphon,  in 
Perfia  ;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamafpates  king  of  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
fvibjefts..  He  eftablilhed  another  king  alfo  over  the 
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kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Then  Home, 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces,  w,fc>r-^ 
he  refolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  than  any  of  his  predeceflors  had  done  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  accordingly  left  Adrian  general  of  all 
his  forces  in  the  eaft  ,  and  continued  his  journey  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  where  the  moft  magnificent  preparations 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  But  he  had  not  proceeded 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himfelf  too  weak  to  travel  in  his  ufual  manner.  He 
therefore  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  on  (hip-board 
to  the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
having  been  once  before  attacked  by  that  diforder. 

During  the  time  of  his  indifpofition,  his  wife  Plotina 
conftantly  attended  near  him  $  and,  knowing  the  em¬ 
peror’s  diflike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will, 
by  which  he  was  adopted  to  fucceed. 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  Hedies 
of  nineteen  years  fix  months  and  fifteen  days.  Howandisfuc- 
highly  he  was  efteemed  by  his  fubjefts  appears  by  their  ceeded  by 
manner  of  bleffing  his  fucceffors,  always  wifhing  them  A^rian. 
the  fortune  of  Auguftus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 

His  military  virtues,  however,  upon  which  he  chiefly 
valued  himfelf,  produced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country  $  and  all  his  conquefts  difappeared,  when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  defeent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  anceftors 
were  of  the  fame  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  He  was 
nephew  to  Trajan,  and  married  to  Sabina  hisgrand-niece.. 

When  Trajan  was  adopted  to  the  empire,  Adrian  was  a 
tribune  of  the  army  in  Mcefia,  and  was  fent  by  the  troops 
to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  advancement.  How¬ 
ever,  his  brother-in-law,  who  defired  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  congratulating  Trajan  himfelf,  fupplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way. 

But  Adrian  was  refolved  to  lofe  no  time,  and  perform¬ 
ed  the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  aftiduity  was 
very  plealing  to  the  emperor  ;  but  he  difliked  Adrian 
from  feveral  more  prevailing  motives.  His  kinfman 
was  expenfive,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  was,  befides, 
inconftant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Thefe  were  faults  that,  in  Trajan’s  opinion, 
could  not  be  compenfated  either  by  his  learning  or  his 
talents.  His  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philofophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  Trajan,  who,  being  bred  himfelf  a  foldier, 
defired  to  have  a  military  man  to  fucceed  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  would  by  no 
means  appoint  a  fucceflbr  5  fearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  perfon  that  was 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
fome  time  by  Plotina  his  wife,  till  Adrian  had  found¬ 
ed  the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm 
in  his  interefts.  They  then  produced  a  forged  in- 
ftrument,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  elefted  by 
all  orders  of  the  ftate,  though  then  abfent  from  Rome, 
being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the 
eaft. 

Upon  Adrian’s  eleftion,  his  firft  care  was  to  write 
the  fenate,  excufing  himfelf  for  aftuming  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation  \  imputing  it  to  the 
hafty  zeal  of  the  army,  who  rightly  judged  that  the  fe¬ 
nate  ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head.  Ha 
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!R&me.  then  began  to  purfue  a  courfe  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
~Y"~'  his  predeceffor,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  .  He  was  quite  fatis- 
fied  with  preferving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  feemed  no  way  ambitious  of  extenfive  conqueft. 

351  For  this  reafon  he  abandoned  all  the  conquefts  which 
Unsafe  Trajan  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  rather  an  incon- 
kiern convenience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire  *,  and  made 
{#e(ts  of  (foe  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla- 
>ian*  cing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur- 
lions  of  the  enemy. 

c  Having  thus  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft,  and  lea¬ 
ving  Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  fending  the  afhes  of  Trajan  thither  by 
fea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  informed 
of  a  magnificent  triumph  that  was  preparing  for  him  j 
but  this  he  modeftly  declined,  defiring  that  thofe  ho¬ 
nours  might  be  paid  to  Trajan’s  memory  which  they 
had  defigned  for  him.  In  confequence  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  a  moll  fuperb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan’s  ftatue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
procefiion,  it  being  remarked  that  he  was  the  only  man 
that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was  dead.  Not  content 
with  paying  him  thefe  extraordinary  honours,  his  allies 
were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  of  a  column 
140  feet  high.  On  this  were  engraven  the  particulars 
of  all  his  exploits  in  baffo  relievo  j  a  work  of  great  la¬ 
bour,  and  which  is  Hill  remaining.  Thefe  tellimonies 
of  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor,  did  great 
honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues,  however, 
were  contrafted  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of  vices ;  or  to  fay 
the  truth,  he  wanted  ftrength  of  mind  to  preferve  his 
general  re&itude  of  character  without  deviation.  As 
an  emperor,  however,  his  conduct  was  mod  admirable, 
as  all  his  public  tranfa&ions  appear  di&ated  by  the 
founded  policy  and  the  mod  difintereded  wifdom.  But 
thefe  being  already  enumerated  under  the  article  Adri¬ 
an,  it  Would  be  fuperfiuous  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  afterwards 
36*  furnamed  the  Pious ,  whom  he  had  adopted  fome  time 
aufes  of  before  his  death.  See  ANTONINUS  Pius . 
fee  decline  prom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
iap  cm°"  we  may  ^ate  decline  t^ie  R°man  empire.  From 
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the  time  of  Caefar  to  that  of  Trajan,  fcarce  any  of  the  Home, 
emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it  again  ft 
the  barbarous  nations  who  furrounded  it.  During  all 
this  fpace,  only  fome  inconfiderable  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  illand  of  Britain, 
had  been  fubjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
lod  *,  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  Town  thofe  feeds  of  diffolution  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.  The  diforders  were  grown  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himfelf  could  not  cure 
them.  Indeed  his  eaftern  conquefts  could  fcarce  have 
been  preferved  though  the  republic  had  been  exifting 
in  all  its  glory  $  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re- 
figned  by  his  fucceffor  Adrian,  as  too  diftant,  difaffec- 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations. 

The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  eafily  preferved  ;  'and  of  confe¬ 
quence  remained  for  a  long  time  iubjeft  to  Rome* 

During  the  23  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.  The  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  are  exceflive  in  their  praifes  of  hh  juftice,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private* 

He  put  a  flop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chriftians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had 
revolted.  During  his  reign,  feveral  calamities  befel 
the  empire.  The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks,  laid 
the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.  The  inundation 
was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine,  which 
fwept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor  took  the 
utmoft  care  to  fupply  the  city  from  the  moft  diftant 
provinces.  At  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Narbonne 
in  Gaul,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  together  with  the 
great  fquare  in  Carthage  were  deftroved  by  fire  }  how¬ 
ever,  the  emperor  foon  reftored  them  to  their  former 
condition.  He  died  in  the  year  163,  univerfally  la¬ 
mented  by  his  fubje&s,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  furnamed  the  Philofopher ,  whom  he  had  a* 
dopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  tranfa&ions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  under  the  article  ANTONINUS  Philofophus 
(A). 
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(a)  As,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  empire  declined  very  faff,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  military  and  other  eftablifhments  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Mr  Gibbon  obferves, 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufe  of  arms  was  confined  to  thofe  who  had  fome  property  to  de¬ 
fend,  and  an  intereft  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  propofed  to  be  enabled.  But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined,  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  thofe  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  chofe  rather  to  hire 
others  than  to  expofe  their  own  perfons,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  Yet,  even  after  all  confidcra- 
tion  of  property  had  been  laid  afide  among  the  common  foldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  chofe n  from  among 
thofe  who  had  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  fhare  of  property.  However,  as  the  common  foldiers, 
in  which  the  ftrength  of  an  army  confifts,  had  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  called  pattjgtifm,  the  legions  which 
were  formerly  almoft  invincible,  no  longer  fought  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.  I11  former  times,  the  pro- 
feflion  of  a  foldier  was  more  honourable  than  any  other  ;  but,  when  the  foldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hire¬ 
lings,  the  honour  of  the  profeflion  funk  of  courfe,  and,  by  this  means,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  which  the 
foldiers  had  to  fubmit  to  their  fevere  difeipline,  and  exert  themfelves  againft  their  enemies,  was  removed.  Orx 
the  very  firft  entrance  of  a  foldier  into  the  Roman  fervice,  a  foleinn  oath  was  adminiflered  to  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  never,  to  defert  his  flandard  \  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life 
for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  attachment  which  the  Romans  had  to  their  ftandaids 
was  indeed  aftonifhing,  The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  almoft  an  obj<  6i 
of  adoration  with  them  \  an<f  it  was  cftccmed  impious,  as  well  as  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  facred  en- 
I1*.  fen 
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After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  fon  Com- 
r  modus  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne  without  oppo- 
fftion.  He  was  in  every  refpcd  unworthy  of  his  fa¬ 


ther:  and  fo  prone  to  vice,  that  he  was  generally  be-  Rome, 
lieved  to  have  been  the  fon,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  w 
but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  whom  the  emprefs 
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fign  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  punifh  with  blows,  the  generals  with  death  ;  and 
it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  difcipline,  that  a  good  foldier  fhould  dread  his  officers  much  more  than 
the  enemy, 

NotwithRanding  all  this,  fo  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  infufficiency  of  mere  valour  without  fkill,  that 
military  exercifes  were  the  unremitted  object  of  their  difcipline.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  con- 
Rantly  trained  both  in  the  morning  and  evening;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  excufed  from  the  daily  repeti¬ 
tion  of  their  exercifc.  Large  ffieds  were  ere&ed  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  thefe  ufeful  labours 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tempeRuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  ufed  in  thefe  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  real  a&ion.  The  foldiers  were  diligently  inRru&ed  to  march,  to  run,  leap, 
fwim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  fpecies  of  Weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhic  or  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ableif 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  military  Rudies  by  their  prefence  and  ex¬ 
ample;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inRnufl  the  unexperien¬ 
ced  foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  the  prize  of  fuperior  ffrength  and  dex¬ 
terity.  Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  taffies  was  cultivated  with  fuccefs  ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  inffru&ions  were  refpedfed  as  the  moR  perfedt  model  of  Roman 
difcipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte¬ 
rations  had  taken  place  in  the  conRitution  of  the  legions,  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy-armed  infan¬ 
try,  which  compofed  its  principal  flrength,  was  divided  into  io  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
correfpondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  ErR  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  poR  of  honour 
and  the  cuflody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1 105  foldiers,  the  moff  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  cohorts  confiRed  each  of  555;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  conRRed  of  6100  men. 
Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  fervice;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
creR;  a  breaRplate  or  coat  of  mail;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  Their  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth  ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide,  and  Rrongly  guarded  with  brafs  plates.  Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  fix  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  maffy  triangular  point  of  Reel  18 
inches  in  length.  This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  diRance  of  10  or  12  paces;  but  its  Rroke  was  fo  power¬ 
ful,  that  no  cavalry  durR  venture  within  its  reach,  and  fcarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  againR  it.  As 
foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  rufhed  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  Riort  well-tempered  Spanifh  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  puRiing 
and  Rriking;  but  the  foldier  was  always  inRru&ed  to  prefer  the  former  ufe  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  re¬ 
mained  thereby  the  lefs  expofed,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adverfarv. 
The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep;  and  the  regular  diRance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
and  ranks.  Thus  the  foldier  poffeffed  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions;  and  fufficient  intervals  were  allow¬ 
ed,  through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.  The  cavalry, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons:  the  ErR,  as 
the  companion  of  the  ErR  cohort,  confiRed  of  132  men:  whilR  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66. 
The  entire  eRablifliment  formed  a  body  of  726  liorfe,  naturally  conne&ed  with  its  refpeftive  legion;  but  occa- 
fionally  a&ing  in  the  line,  and  compofing  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
was  compofed  of  the  nobleR  youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervices  on  horfe- 
back,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conful ;  but  after  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  moR  wealthy  of  the  equeflrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiRration  of  juRice  and  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  whenever  they  embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  entruRed  with  a  troop  of  horfe  or  a  cohort  of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry, 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.  The  horfes  were  bred  for  the  moR  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia.  The 
Roman  troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  eaR.  InRead  of  this,  their 
arms  conRRed  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  ffiield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  javelin  and  a  long  broad- 
fword  were  their  principal  offenflve  weapons.  They  feem  to  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  lances  and  iron  maces  from 
the  barbarians. 

Befides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  efpccially  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Conflderable  levies  were  regularly  made  among  thofe  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,  difperfed  round  the  frontiers,  w  ere  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice.  Even  ft!e<5t  troops  ot  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  fervice  ;  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  moR  deRru&ive  expedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  fkill  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwife  unacquainted  with  it,  but  it 
gave  thefe  auxiliaries  themfelves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at  laR  of  dethroning  the  emperors  at 
plea  Pure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itfelf.  The  number  of  auxiliaries  was  fcldmn  inferior  to  that  of 
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Fauftina  was  fuppofed'to  be  intimate.  According  to  man  blood  and  capable  from _  his  infancy  of  the  moff 

Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  been  inhuman  actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak 

reprefented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  infatiate  third  of  hu-  rather  than  a  wicked  difpofition.  His  fimphcity.  and 
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the  legionaries  themfelves.  The  braved  and  mod  faithful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
nrefefts  and  centurions,  and  feverely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difciplme  j  but  the  far  greater  part  retained 
thofe  arms  which  they  had  ufed  in  their  native  country.  By  this  inditution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained  within  itfelf  every  fpecies  ot  lighter  troops,  and  of  miffile  'weapons  , 
and* was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  refpech  ve  arms  and  difciplme.  Nor  was 
the  llgion  deditute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be  dyled  a  train  of  artillery.  This  confided  of  10  mili¬ 
tary  engines  of  the  larged  fize,  and  56  fmaller  ones  ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner, 

difchar<?ed  ftones  and  darts  with  irrefiftible  violence.  .  f  ,  , 

The°camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked 
out  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfea  re- 
eularUy  Its  form  was  an  exaft  quadrangle  5  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  fquare  of  7 00  yards  was  fufhc.ent 
for  the^encampment  of  20,000  Romans,  though  a  fimilar  number  of  modern  troops  would  ex pofe  to  the  enemy  a 
front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  rnidd  of  the  camp,  the  pnetonum,  or  general’s  tent,  arofe  above  the 
others :  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,  had  each  their  refpeftive  Rations  appointed  them.  I  hedrects 
were  broad,  and  perfectly  draight ;  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  200  feet  was  left  on  all  Tides  between  the  tents  and  ram¬ 
part.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  1 2  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  drong  and  intricate  palifades,  and  defended  by  d 
ditch  12  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themfelves,  to  whom  the  life  of 
the  fpade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  the  fword  or  p.lum  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the 
filial  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almod  indantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks  without  delay  or 
confufion.  Befides  their  arms,  which  the  foldiers  fcarcely  confidered  as  an  incumbrance,  they  were  laden  with  their 
kitchen-furniture,  the  indruments  of  fortification,  and  provifions  for  many  days.  Under  this  weight,  which  would 
opprefs  a  modern  foldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  ftep,  near  20  miles  in  fix  houu.  On  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage,  and,  by  eafy  and  rapid  evolutions,  converted  the  column  of 
march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  dingers  and  archers  fcirnndied  in  the  front ;  he  auxiliaries  formed  the  firft 
line,  and  were  feconded  or  fudained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  the  military  engineers 

W  T^numbers1  of  X  Roman  armies  are  not  eafily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  confided  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
12  too  men.  The  peace  edablifliment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceffors  was  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  30  of  thefe 
formidable  brigades  j  and  mod  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Indead  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefs  or  pufillaniniity,  the  legions  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians  Three  legions  were  fufficient 
for  Britain.  The  principal  drength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confided  of  16  legions,  difpofed  .n  the 
following  proportions  :  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany ;  one  in  hluetia;  one  m  Noncu.n; 
four  in  Pannoma  :  three  in  Mafia }  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intruded  to  eight  le¬ 
gions,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia.  W  ith  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  feene  of  war,  a  Angle  legion  maintained  the  domellic  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  praetorian  guards  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  Thefe  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  their  arms  and  inditutions,  except  in  a  more  fplendid  appear- 
ance,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difeipline. 

The  Roman  navy,  though  fufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  government,  never  feemed  adequate  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  directed  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  protea  the  commerce  of  their  fubieas.  I  wo 
permanent  fleets  were  flationed  by  Augudus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mifenum  ,n  the 
bav  of  Naples  A  very  confiderable  force  was  alfo  ftationed  at  Frejus  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Euxine  was  guaraed 
by  40  (hips  and  3000  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  fleet  which  preserved  the  communication  between 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veffels  condantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  to  harafs  the  ene¬ 
my,  or  intercept  the  paffage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  military  edablifliment  by  fea  and  land  amounted  to 

^iMvas'^not'^lwwever,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  empire  owed  its  greatnefs.  The  policy  of  the  laws 
contributed  as  much  to  its  fupport  as  the  martial  edablifliment  itfelf.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  occafionally  differ  from  the  partial  abufe  of  delegated  authority  the  general  principle  of  government 
was  wife,  Ample,  and  beneficent.  Among  thefe  beneficent  principles  he  reckons  that  of  umverfal  toleration  ;  but 
to  this  there  were  feveral  exceptions  :  for  the  Biitllh  Druids  were  persecuted. and  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religion  ;  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  fometimes  perfected  ;  and  the  Chndians  were  frequently 
fo,  and  that  even  under  the  very  befl  emperors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  However  as  a  very  general  tolera¬ 
tion  of  religious  fentiments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  we  mud  certainly  look  upon  this- 

as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  empire.  .  f  ,  . 

Another  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  drength  and  profpenty  of  the  empire,  was  the  extending  oL the 
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habit,  and  at  length  beetime  the  ruling  paffion  of  his 
foul.”  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
actions  of  this  emperor  were  flagitious  almoft  beyond 
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freedom  of  Rome  to  fo  many  people.  “  The  narrow  policy  (fays  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preferving  without  any  foreign 
mixture  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  haftened  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Spar¬ 
ta.  During  the  molt  flourifliing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  decreafed  gradually 
from  about  30,000  to  21,000.  If,  on  the  contrary,  wre  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  may  difcover, 
that  notwithstanding  the  incelfant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  to  the  number  of  463,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  fliare  of  honours 
and  privileges,  the  fenate  preferred  the  chance  of  war  to  a  conceffion;  however,  at  laft,  all  the  Italian  Rates,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Samnitcs  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bofoni  of  the  republic,  and  loon  contributed  to  the  ruin 
of  public  freedom.  When  the  popular  affemblies  had  been  fupprefied  by  the  adininiftration  of  the  emperors,  the 
conquerors  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  vanquiflied  nations  only  as  the  firfl  and  mofl  honourable  order  of  fubje&s 
land  their  increafe,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers.  Yet  the  princes  who  adopted  the 
maxims  of. Auguflus,  guarded  with  the  Rri&eR  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  diffufed  the  freedom  o£ 
the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality. 

“  Till  the  privileges  of  the  Romans  had  been  progreflively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an  im¬ 
portant  diflin&ion  was  preferved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  eflates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  their  perfons  from  the  arbitrary  jurifdi&ion  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity 
of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  deflitute  of 
any  public  force  or  conflitutional  freedom.  The  free  hates  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  caufe  of  Rome, 
were  infenfibly  funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engrofied  by  the  minihers  of  the 
fenate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute.  But  the  fame  falutary  maxims  of  government  which 
had  fecured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moh  dihant  conquefls.  A  nation  of  Romans 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting  the  moh 
faithful  and  deferving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

“  So  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  moh  feri- 
ous  care  to  extend,  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  eaftern  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  lefs  docile  in  this  refpeft  than  the  weflern  ones;  and  this  obvious  difference  made  a  diflinflion  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  when  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  and  fentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em¬ 
pire,  by  the  progrefs  of  colonies  and  conqueft,  had  been  diffufed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nile; 
Alia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  filent  revolu¬ 
tion  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts,  thofe  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury 
of  the  eaft;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  a  humble  diftance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their  fubje£ls. 
Such  was  the  general  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  to  which  we  may 
add  a  third  diflinftion  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  efpecially  in  Egypt.  The  ufe  of  their  ancient 
dialers,  by  fecluding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  thefe  barbarians.  The 
flothful  effeminacy  of  the  former  expofed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  fullen  ferocioufnefs  of  the  latter  excited  the 
averfion  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  feldom  defired  or  deferved  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  it  is  remarked*, 
that  more  than  230  years  elapfed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was  admitted  into  the 
fenate  of  Rome. 

“  The  number  of  fubjefts  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  flaves,  can¬ 
not  now  be  fixed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  obje6l  would  deferve.  We  are  informed,  that  when 
the  emperor  Claudius  exereifed  the  office  of  cenfor,  he  took  an  account  of  6,945,000  Roman  citizens  ;  who,  with 
the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  muft  have  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  fouls.  The  multitude  of  fub- 
jefts  of  an  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fludluating  :  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every  circumflanee 
which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  probable  that  there  exifled  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  twice  as 
many  provincials  as  there  were  Roman  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the  flaves  were  at  leafl 
equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  imperfeft  calculation  would 
rife  to  about  120  millions  of  perfons  ;  a  degree  of  population  which  poffibly  exceeds  that  of  modern  Europe,  and 
forms  the  moft  numerous  fociety  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  fyftem  of  government. 

u  Dome  flic  peace  and  union  wTere  the  natural  confequences  of  the  moderate  and  comprehenfive  policy  embra¬ 
ced  by  the  Romans.  The  vanquiflied  nations,  blended  into  one  great  people,  refigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the 
wiffi,  of  refuming  their  independence,  and  fcarcely  confidered  their  own  exigence  as  diflindt  from  the  exigence 
of  Rome.  The  eflabliflied  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  exereifed  with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  thofe  of  the 
Tiber.  The  legions  were  deftined  to  ferve  againft  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magiflrate  feldom  required  the 
aid  of  a  military  force. 

“  It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  fhould  difcover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  caufes 
.of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  flow  and 
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timidity  rendered  him  the  Have  of  his  attendants,  who 
^  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at 
Monft rous  obeyed  the  dilates  of  others,  degenerated  into 

cruf^t-v  of 
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a  parallel.  Many  very  ilrange  inftances  of  his  cruelty 
are  related  by  the  ancients.  He  is  faid  to  have  cut 
afunder  a  corpulent  man  whom  he  faw  walking  along 
the  ftreet  ;  partly,  to  try  his  own  ftrength,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled  •,  and  partly,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  out 
of  curiofity,  to  fee  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleafure  in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  fuch  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city  ;  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  now  they  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono- 
podii ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  now  become  Luf 
cinii ,  alluding  to  the  word  lufcus ,  “  one-eyed.”  Some 
he  murdered  becaufe  they  were  negligently  dreffed  ; 
others,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  {kill  in  furgery, 
efpecially  at  letting  blood :  but  fometimes,  inftead  of 
eating  by  that  means  thofe  whom  he  vifited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  lie  cut  off,  by  way 
of  diverfion,  their  ears  and  nofes.  His  lewdnefsand  de¬ 
baucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  infa- 
However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly 
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well  {killed  in  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incredi¬ 
ble  feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in  ftrength  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  with  his 
fpear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions, 
one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one  blow.  For¬ 
getful  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lifts  with  the  com¬ 
mon  gladiators,  and  came  off  conqueror  735  times  ; 
whence  he  often  fubferibed  himfelf  in  his  letters,  the 
conqueror  of  1 000  gladiators . 


The  public  tranfa&ions  of  this  reign  were  but  very 
few.  Soon  after  his  father’s  death,  Com  modus  conclu- 
ded  a  peace  with  the  Marcomamii,  Quadi,  &c.  onHe^01t 
the  following  conditions.  I.  That  they  fhould  not  eludes  a 
fettle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.  2.  That  they  peace  witl* 
fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  fupply  the  Romans  t|ie  ^arba- 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.  3. 

That  they  fhould  affemble  but  once  a  month,  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  in  prefence  of  a  Roman  centu¬ 
rion.  4.  That  they  fhould  not  make  war  upon  the  Ja- 
zyges,  Buri,  or  Vandals,  without  the  content  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro- 
mifed  to  abandon,  which  accordingly  lie  did,  all  the 
caftles  and  fortreffes  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun* 
try,  excepting  fuch  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.  With  the  other  German  nations,  whom  his 
father  had  almoft  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
dilhonourable  peace  ;  nay,  of  fomc  he  purchafed  it  with 
large  fums  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  his 
fifier  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  univerfally  abhor¬ 
red  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  his  life.  Among  the  confpirators  were  many 
fenators  of  diftin&ion.  It  was  agreed  among  them  that 
they  fhould  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  paffage  ; 
and  that  Claudius  Pompeianus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  fhould  give  the  firft  blow.  But 
he,  inftead  of  ftriking  at  once,  (bowed  him  the  naked 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  “  This  prefent  the  fenate  fends 
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fecretpoifon  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  level ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  exlinguiftied,  and  even  the  military  fpirit  evaporated.  Ihe  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
robuft.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum,  fupplied  the  legions  with  excellent  foldiers,  and  eonftituted  the 
real  ftrength  of  the  monarchy.  Their  perfonal  valour  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  poffefted  that  public  cou¬ 
rage  which  is  nourifhed  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence  of  danger,  and 
the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  fovereign,  and  trufted  for 
their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  pofterity  of  their  boldeft  leaders  were  contented  with  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  fubje&s.  The  moft  afpiring  fpirits  reforted  to  the  court  or  ftandard  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
deferted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  ftrength  or  union,  infenfibly  funk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

“  The  love  of  letters,  almoft  infeparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fafhionable  among  the  fubjc&s-  of' 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines  ;  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was  djffufed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire  ;  the  moft  northern  tribes  of  Briton  ,  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Virgil  were  tranferibed  and  fludied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube;  and  the  moft  liberal  rewards  fought 
out  the  fainteft  glimmerings  of  literary  merit.  The  fciences  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy  were  cultivated  with  forne- 
degree  of  reputation  ;  but,  if  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  pafled  away  without  producing  a  (ingle  wri¬ 
ter  of  genius  who  deferved  the  attention  of  pofterity.  rJ  he  authority  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Zeno,  and  Epi¬ 
curus,  ft  ill  reigned  in  the  fchools  ;  and  their  fyftems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of  dif- 
ciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  correft  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  human 
mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  inftead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  produced  only  fervile  imi¬ 
tations  ;  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  tbefe  models,  they  deviated  at  the  fame  time  from  good  fenfe  and 
propriety.  The  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une¬ 
qual  competition  with  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by  exprefling  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had 
already  occupied  every  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  poet  was  almoft  forgotten  ;  that  of  orator  was  ufurped  by 
the  fophifls.  A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  and  the  decline 
of  genius  was  foon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  tafte. 

“  Longinus  obferves  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  which  debafed  their  tenements,  enerva¬ 
ted  their  courage,  and  depreffed  their  talents;  comparing  them  to  pigmies,  whofe  ftature  has  been  diminifhed  by 
conftant  preffure  on  their  limbs.  This  diminutive  ftature  of  mankind  was  conftantly  finking  below  the  old  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies ;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke, 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reftored  a  manly  freedom  5;  and,  after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  free¬ 
dom  became  the  happy  parent  of  tafte  and  fcience.” 
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Rome.  you  fo  that  the  guards  had  time  to  refcue  the  empe- 
ror,  and  to  feize  the  confpirators,  who  were  foon  after 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banifhed  his  fitter  to  the 
ifland  of  Caprese,  where  he  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  minifter  of  Commodus  was  one  Pe- 
rennis  ;  who  in  oppreflion  and  cruelty  feems  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moft  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Com¬ 
modus,  he  ruled  with  an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  at  laft  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  foldiery,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  feverity.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Oleander  ;  for  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  his  pleafures, 
that  he  could  not  beftow  even  a  moment  on  the 
affairs  of  date.  The  new  minifter  abufed  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  even  his  predeceffor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  to  fale  ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  juftice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  The  minifter,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infufed  fuch  ter¬ 
rors  into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  changed  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  his  guards  almoft  continually.  One  Niger  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  only  fix  hours  ;  another  only  five  days  ; 
and  feveral  others  a  ft  ill  fhorter  fpaee.  Moft  of  thofe 
officers  loft  their  lives  along  with  their  employments  ; 
being  aceufed  of  treafon  by  Cleander,  who  continually 
folicited,  and  at  laft  obtained,  that  important  poft  for 
365  himfelf. 

Revolt  of  jn  the  year  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 

Maternus.  jy[aternuSj  a  common  foldier,  having  fled  from  his  co¬ 
lours,  and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  grew  in  a  fliort  time  fo  powerful,  the  ban¬ 
ditti  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  he  overran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  ftormed 
the  ftrongeft  cities  ;  and  ftruck  the  emperor  and  people 
of  Rome  with  fuch  terror,  that  troops  were  railed,  and 
armies  difpatched  againft  him.  Pefcennius  Niger  was 
fent  to  make  head  againft  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be¬ 
came  very  intimate  with  Severus,  who  was  then  gover¬ 
nor  of  Lyons,  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commending  the  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni¬ 
ger  in  purfuing  the  rebels.  Maternus,  finding  himfelf 
reduced  to  great  ftraits,  divided  his  men  into  feveral 
fmall  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  lefs  in  view  than 
to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  folemnity  which  was 
kept  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the.  gods, 
and  on  his  death  to  feize  upon  the  empire  for  himfelf. 
They  all  arrived  at  Rome  undifeovered  ;  and  feveral  of 
his  men  had  already  mixed  themfelves  with  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  feized  and  executed  ;  and 
his  death  put  an  end  to  the  difturbanees  which  fome  of 
his  followers  had  begun  to  raife  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  fame  year  broke  out  the  moft  dreadful  plague, 
fays  Dio  Caflius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lafted  two 
or  three  years  ;  and  raged  with  the  greateft  violence  at 
Rome,  where  it  frequently  carried  off  2000  perfons 
a-day.  The  following  year,  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  a  great  part  of.  the  city,  was  kindltd  by  light¬ 
ning;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  people  were  afflidled 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  occafioned,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now  in  view  nothing 
lefs  than  the  fovereignty  itfelf,  bought  up  underhand 


all  the  corn,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  of  it,  and  gain  RomJ 
the  affedlions  of  the  foldiery  and  people  by  diftribu- 
ting  it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  however,  that 
Papirius  Dionyfius,  whofe  province  it  was  to  fupply 
the  city  with  provifions,  contributed  towards  the  fa¬ 
mine,  in  order  to  make  the  people  rife  againft  Clean¬ 
der.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  populace  aferibed  all  their 
calamities  to  this  hated  minifter  ;  and  one  day,  while  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  Circenfian  games,  a  troop  of 
children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  woman  of  an 
extraordinary  ftature  and  fierce  afpedl,  entering  the  cir¬ 
cus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  invedtives  and 
dreadful  curfes  againft  Cleander  ;  which  being  for 
fome  time  anfwered  by  the  people  with  other  inve&ives 
and  curfes,  the  whole  multitude  arofe  all  of  a  fudden, 
and  flew  to  the  place  where  Cleander  at  that  time  re- 
fided  with  the  emperor.  There,  renewing  their  invee- 
tives,  they  demanded  the  head  of  the  minifter  who  had 
been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  calamities.  Hereupon 
Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge  the 
multitude  ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  driving  them 
with  great  flaughter  into  the  city.  But  the  populace 
difeharging  fhowers  of  ftones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  from 
the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  from  the  windows,  and  the 
city-guards  at  the  fame  time  taking  part  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  praetorian  horfe  were  foon  obliged  tofave  them- 
felves  by  flight  :  nor  was  the  flaughter  ended  till  the 
emperor,  apprifed  of  the  tumult,  caufed  the  head  of  Cle¬ 
ander  to  be  ftruek  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  enraged 
populace.  The  emperor  himfelf  did  not  long  fur vive  Commod 
Cleander  ;  being  cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  of  Marcia  bis  murdered 
favourite  concubine,  Laetus  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
Ecle£tus  his  chamberlain. 

No  fooner  wTas  the  death  of  Commodus  known,  than 
the  fenate  affembled,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curfes,  ordering  his  ftatues  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  all  public 
inferiptions ;  and  demanded  his  body,  that  it  might  be 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  and  thrown  into  the  1  i-  ^ ^ 
ber.  But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the  confpirators  pertinax 
had  previoufly  defigned  for  the  empire,  and  who  had  railed  tott- 
already  affumed  it,  prevented  fuch  an  outrage,  by  let- empire, 
ting  the  fenators  know  that  Commodus  tvas  already 
buried.  This  extraordinary  perfonage  had  paffed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.  He  was  originally 
the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  Have,  called  /Elias,  who 
only  gave  him  fo  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for 
keeping  a  little  (hop  in  the  city.  He  then  became  a 
fchoolmafter,  afterwards  ftudied  the  law,  and  after 
that  became  a  foldier  ;  in  which  ftation  his  behaviour 
was  fuch  as  caufed  him  to  be  foon  made  captain  of 
a  cohort  againft  the  Parthians.  Being  thus  introdu¬ 
ced  to  arms,  he  went  through  the  ufual  gradation  of 
military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Mcefia,  until  he  be¬ 
came  the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.  In 
this  ftation  he  performed  fuch  excellent  fervices  againft 
the  barbarians,  that  he  was  made  conful,  and  fuccef- 
fively  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor.  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  he  was  banifhed  ;  but  foon  after 
recalled,  and  fent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  abufes  in 
the  army.  In  this  employment  his  ufual  extraordinary 
fortune  attended  him  :  he  was  oppofed  by  a  fedition 
among  the  legions,  and^  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  that  were  flain.  '"However,  he  got  over  this 
danger,  feverely  puniftied  the  mutineers,  and  eftablifh- 
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!Ur-e.  ed  regularity  and  difcipline  among  tLe  troops  he  was 
mrr0^  fent  to  command.  From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  where  the  fedition  of  the  foldicrs  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  government. 
Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  with  an  iiftive 
life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  retirement  :  but  Commodus, 
willing  to  keep  him  Rill  in  view,  made  him  prefed  of 
the  city  ;  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  con- 
fpirators  fixed  upon  him  as  the  properefl  perfon  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  empire. 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodus  only  ferved  to  in- 
creafe  his  fears  of  falling  as  an  objed  of  his  fufpicions  ; 
when  therefore  the  confpirators  repaired  to  his  houfe  by 
night,  he  confidered  their  arrival  as  a  command  from 
the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Laetus  entering  his 
apartment,  Pertinax,  without  any  fliow  of  fear,  cried 
out,  That  for  many  days  he  had  expeded  to  end  his  life 
in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the  emperor  had  defer¬ 
red  it  fo  long.  However,  he  was  not  a  little  furprifed 
when  informed  of  the  real  caufe  of  their  vifit  5  and  be¬ 
ing  flrongly  urged  to  accept  of  the  empire,  he  at  lafl 
^  complied  with  their  offer. 

I  excel-  Being  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaimed 
1  reign,  emperor  :  foon  after  the  citizens  and  fenate  confented  5 
the  joy  for  the  eledion  of  a  new  fovereign  being  fcarce- 
ly  equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Rome  \  fo  that 
he  began  his  reign  with  univerfal  fatisfadion  to  the 
•whole  empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wifdom  and  juflice  of  this 
monarch’s  reign  the  fliort  time  it  continued.  He  pu- 
nifhed  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  to  corrupt  the  late  em¬ 
peror,  and  difpofed  of  his  ill-got  pofTeflions  to  public 
ufes.  He  attempted  to  reflrain  the  lieentioufnefs  of 
the  praetorian  bands,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  injuries  and 
infolences  they  committed  againfl  the  people.  He  fold 
mofl  of  the  buffoons  and  jeflers  of  Commodus  as  Raves  ; 
particularly  fuch  as  had  obfeene  names.  He  continual¬ 
ly  frequented  the  fenate  as  often  as  it  fat,  and  never  re- 
fufed  an  audience  even  to  the  meaneR  of  the  people. 
His  fuccefs  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal 
policy.  When  the  barbarous  nations  abroad  had  certain 
intelligence  that  he  was  emperor,  they  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms,  well  knowing  the  oppofition  they  were 
to  exped  from  fo  experienced  a  commander.  His  great 
error  was  avarice  \  and  that,  in  fome  meafure,  ferved  to 
haRen  his  ruin. 

The  praetorian  foldiers,  whofe  manners  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the 
indulgence  and  profuRon  of  their  former  monarchs,  be¬ 
gan  to  hate  him  for  the  parRmony  and  difcipline  he  had 
introduced  among  them.  They  therefore  refolved  to  de¬ 
throne  him  *,  and  for  that  purpofe  declared  Maternus,  an 
ancient  fenator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  him 
to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Maternus,  however,  was 
too  juR  to  the  merits  of  Pertinax,  and  too  faithful  a 
fubjed,  to  concur  in  their  feditious  deRgns  ;  wherefore 
efeaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fled,  firfl  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  then  out  of  the  city.  They  then  nominated 
one  Falco,  another  fenator  *,  whom  the  fenate  would 
have  ordered  for  execution,  had  not  Pertinax  interpof- 
ed,  who  declared  that  during  his  reign  no  fenator  fliould 
fuffer  death. 

The  praetorian  foldicrs  then  refolved  unanimoufly  not 
to  ufe  any  fecret  eonfpiracies,  or  private  contrivances, 
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but  boldly  to  feize  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at 
once.  They  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
marched  through  the  Rreets  of  Rome,  and  entered  thejs  inurjer. 
palace  without  oppofltion.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their  ed  by  the 
approach,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  emperor’s  atten-pnetoriaa 
dants  forfook  him  ;  while  thofe  who  remained  earneflly  lollUers* 
intreated  him  to  fly  to  the  body  of  the  people  and  in- 
terefl  them  in  his  defence.  Howrever,  he  reje&ed  their 
advice  5  declaring,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  imperial 
dignity,  and  all  his  pafl  a£lions,  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. 

Having  thus  refolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he  bad  fome 
hopes  that  his  prefence  alone  would  terrify  and  confound 
them.  But  what  could  his  former  virtues,  or  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  command,  avail  againfl  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
nurfed  up  in  vice,  and  miniflers  of  former  tyranny  ? 

One  Thrafius,  a  Tungrian,  Rruck  him  with  his  lance 
on  the  breafl,  crying  out,  “  The  foldiers  fend  you  this.” 

Pertinax  finding  all  was  over,  covered  his  head  wTith  his 
robe,  and  funk  down,  mangled  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  which  he  received  from  various  affaflins.  Ec- 
le&us,  and  fome  more  of  his  attendants,  who  attempted 
to  defend  him,  were  alfo  Rain  :  his  fon  and  daughter 
only  efcaped,  who  happened  to  be  lodged  out  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell 
a  facrifice  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army. 

From  the  number  of  his  adventures,  he  was  called  the 
tennis-ball  of  Fortune;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  fuch  a  variety  of  Rtuations  with  fo  bfamelefs 
a  chara&er.  .  371 

The  foldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired  The  empird 
with  great  precipitation*,  and  getting  out  of  the  city”P°R'd  10 
to  the  rcR  of  their  companions,  expeditioufly  fortified  by 

their  camp,  expe&ing  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens. 

Two  days  having  paffed  without  any  attempt  of  this  lianas, 
kind,  they  became  more  infolent  *,  and  willing  to  make 
ufe  of  the  power  of  which  they  found  themfelvcs  pof- 
feffed,  made  proclamation,  that  they  would  fell  the  em¬ 
pire  to  whoever  would  purchafe  it  at  the  highefl  price. 

In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  fo  odious  and  un- 
juR,  only  two  bidders  were  found  ;  namely,  Sulpicia- 
nus  and  Didius  Julianus  :  The  former,  a  confular  per¬ 
fon,  praefeft  of  the  city,  and  fon-in-lawT  to  the  late  em¬ 
peror  Pertinax ;  the  latter,  a  confular  perfon  like  wife, 
a  great  lawyer,  and  the  wealthieft  man  in  the  city. 

He  was  fitting  with  fome  friends  at  dinner  when  the 
proclamation  was  published  5  and  being  charmed  with 
the  profpeft  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  roffc 
from  table  and  haflened  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him  ;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro¬ 
mises  than  treafure  to  beflow,  the  offers  of  Didius,  who 
produced  immenfe  fums  of  ready  money,  prevailed. 

He  was  received  into  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they 
inffantly  fwore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.  From  the 
camp  he  w7as  attended  by  his  new  ele&ors  into  the 
city  ;  the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  confiffed  of 
10,000  men,  ranged  around  him  in  fuch  order  as  if 
they  had  prepared  for  battle,  and  not  for  a  peaceful 
ceremony.  The  citizens,  however,  refufed  to  confirm 
his  ele&ion  ;  but  rather  curfed  him  as  he  paffed.  Up¬ 
on  being  conduced  to  the  fenate-houfe,  he  addreffed 
the  few  fenators  that  were  prefen t  in  a  very  laconic 
fpeech  :  “  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor  j  and  I  am 
the  fitted  perfon  you  can  choofe.”  But  even  this,  fliort 
as  it  feems,  was  unneceffary,  fince  the  fenate  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  refufe  their  approbation.  His  fpeech 
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being  backed  by  the  army,  to  whom  he  had  given 
about  a  million  of  our  money,  fueceeded.  The  choice 
of  the  foldiers  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  and  Didius 
was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the  57th  year  of  his 
age. 

It  ftiould  feem  by  this  weak  monarch’s  conduct  when 
feated  on  the  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  an  empire  rather  a  pleafure  than  a  toil.  Inftead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  cafe  and  inadtivity,  utterly  regardlcls  of 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in¬ 
deed  }  neither  injuring  any  nor  expecting  to  be  injured. 
But  that  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent,  (till  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  his  exaltation  ;  fo  that  the  very  foldiers 
who  defied  him,  foon  began  to  deteft  him  for  thofe 
qualities,  fo  very  oppofite  to  a  military  character.  The 
people  alfo,  again  ft  whofe  content  he  was  ehofen,  were 
no  lefs  inimical.  Whenever  he  iffued  from  his  palace, 
they  openly  poured  forth  their  imprecations  again# 
him  \  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  ftolen 
the  empire.  Didius,  however,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a 
trader,  patiently  bore  it  all ;  fometimes  beckoning  them 
with  finiles  to  approach  him,  and  tefiifving  his  regard 
by  every  kind  of  fubmiftion. 

While  Didius  was  thus  eontemptuoufly  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  indifferent  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  difclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  refolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  throne  for  themfelves.  Thefe  were,  Pefeen- 
nius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria  ;  and  Septimius  Severus, 
commander  of  the  German  legions.  Niger  was  beloved 
by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour  ;  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  propofing  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and  refol- 
ving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  univerfal  efteem 
among  the  people.  Being  thus  apprifed  of  their  incli¬ 
nations,  he  eafily  induced  his  army  in  Syria  to  proclaim 
him  emperor  )  and  his  title  was,  (hortly  after,  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Afia,  whofent 
their  ambaffadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince.  The 
pleafure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  in  fome 
meafure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  fecure  his  title.  En¬ 
tirely  fatkfied  with  the  homage  of  thofe  about  him,  he 
neglefled  the  opportunities  of  fupprefling  his  rivals  ;  and 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  fcaftingat  Antioch.  The 
condufl  of  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he  began  by 
promifing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  took 
upon  him  his  name.  He  next  feeured  the  fidelity  of  all 
the  ftrong  places  in  his  province  >  and  then  refolved, 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  march  with  his  whole 
force  direflly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Didius,  who  difregarded  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thofe  of  Seve¬ 
rus.  He  fir  ft,  with  many  folieitations,  procured  the  fe¬ 
nate  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  make  the  neccffary  provifions  to  oppofe  him,  in 
which  lie  found  nothing  but  difappointment.  The  co¬ 
horts  that  cle<51ed  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and  lux¬ 
ury  *,  the  people  detefted  his  caufe  ;  and  the  cities  of 
Italy  had  long  been  difufed  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
advifed  him  to  march  forward,  and  meet  Severus  as  lie 
was  crofting  the  Alps  •,  others  were  for  fending  the  ge¬ 
nerals  upon  that  expedition.  The  unfortunate  Didius, 
unequal  to  the  talk  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  eounfcls,  could  take  no  other 
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refolutiou  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival’s  coming  at  Home. 
Rome.  Accordingly,  foon  after  being  informed  of  his 
approach,  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  to  fend 
his  ambaffadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejefled  this  offer,  confcious  of 
his  own  flrcngth,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  propofer. 

The  fenate  foon  appeared  of  the  fame  fentiments  5  and 
perceiving  the  timidity  and  weaknefs  of  their  prefent 
mailer,  began  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who 
eould  not  defend  the  emipire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 
duty,  firft  by  intreaties,  and  then  by  threats  5  but  thefe 
only  ferved  to  haften  his  deftruflion.  The  fenate  be¬ 
ing  called  together,  as  was  formerly  praflifed  in  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  confuls,  they  una- 
nimoufly  decreed,  That  Didius  ftiould  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  ftiould  be  proclaimed  in 
his  Head.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  flain  y 
and  fent  meffengers  for  this  purpole  to  the  palaee, 
where  they  found  him  difarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  Hill  adhered  to  his  intereft.  When 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expoftulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  think, 
that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex¬ 
change,  deferred  fo  fevere  a  punilhment.  The  execu¬ 
tioners,  however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe ;  they  presently  led  him 
into  the  fecret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  ftretch  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  ftruck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  thofe  courts  were  he  had  formerly  pleaded  with  great 
fuceefs. 

The  fenate  having  thus  difpatched  Didius,  fent  2iri" Severut  d* 
baffadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  granting -cjare<j  em 
him  the  enfigns  and  the  ufual  titles  of  empire,  and  in-peror. 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Didius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  4.7  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
proper  refpefl  y  and  entertaining  them  honourably,  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  towards  Rome.  As  he  came  near  the 
city,  his  firft  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the  prae¬ 
torian  foldiers  who  had  lately  fold  the  empire  come  forth 
unarmed  to  meet  him.  Thefe,  though  fenfible  cf  their 
danger,  had  no  other  refource  left  but  compliance  \  and 
accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of  laurel,  as  if 
to  welcome  his  approach.  Severus,  however,  foon  flaw¬ 
ed  how  little  capable  their  prefent  fubmiflion  was  to 
atone  for  their  pail  offences:  after  upbraiding  them,  in 
a  ihort  fpeeeh,  with  all  their  crimes,  he  commanded 
them  to  be  inftantiy  itripped  of  their  military  habits, 
deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  foldiers,  and  ban  idl¬ 
ed  100  miles  from  Rome.  He  then  entered  the  city  in 
a  military  manner,  took  poffeffion  of  the  palace,  and 
promifed  the  fenate  to  eondufl  himfelf  with  clemency 
and  jufticc.  However,  though  he  united  great  vigour 
with  the  moil  refined  policy,  yet  his  African  cunning 
■was  eonfidered  as  a  particular  defeat  in  him.  He  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  Avit,  learning,  and  prudence  ;  but  equal¬ 
ly  blamed  for  infidelity  and  cruelty.  In  Ihort,  he  feem- 
ed  alike  difpofed  to  the  perform  ant  e  of  the  greateft  afls- 
of  virtue  and  the  moil  bloody  feverities.  He  began  his 
command,  by  feizing  all  the  children  of  fuch  as  had  em¬ 
ployments  or  authority  in  the  eaft,  and  detained  them  as 
pledges  for  their  fathers  loyalty.  He  next  fupplied  the 
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city  with  corn  *,  and  then  with  all  poffible  expedition 
marched  again  ft  Niger,  who  was  ft  ill  conlidered  and 
honoured  as  emperor  of  the  eaft. 

One  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  his  march  w-as,  the  leav- 
irj ^  behind  him  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of  the  le¬ 
gions  in  Britain,  whom  he  by  all  means  wifticd  to  fecure 
in  his  interefts.  For  this  end,  he  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  fuccceding  to  the 
empire  ;  infinuating,  that  he  himfelf  was  declining,  and 
his  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  deceive  him 
ftill  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  fame  ftyle  to  the  fenate, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Ccefar ,  and  ordered  money  to  be 
coined  with  his  image.  Thefe  artifices  ferving  to  lull 
Albinus  into  falfe  fecurity,  Severus  marched  againft  Ni¬ 
ger  with  all  his  forces.  After  fome  undeeiiive  confliCs, 
the  laft  great  battle  that  was  fought  between  tbefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Iffus,  on  the 
very  fpot  where  Alexander  had  formerly  conquered  Da¬ 
rius.  Befides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up  on  the 
plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  with 
infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led  by  cu- 
riofity  to  become  fpeCators  of  an  engagement  that  wras 
to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was 
conqueror  ;  and  Niger’s  head  being  ftruek  off  by  fome 
foldiers  of  the  conquering  army,  was  infultingly  carried 
through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  viCory  fecured  Severus  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
throne.  However,  the  Parthians,  Perfians,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  up  arms,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  vindicating  Niger’s  caufe.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  againft  them  in  perfon,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  fuch  fignal  viCories  over  them, 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  eftablilhed  peace  in  the 
eaft. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views 
againft  Albinus,  whom  he  refolved  by  every  means  to 
deftroy.  For  this  purpofc  he  fent  affaffins  into  Britain-, 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reality 
to  difpateh  him.-  Albinus  being  apprifed  of  their  de- 
figns,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  to  open  force 
and  proclaiming  himfelf  emperor.  Nor  was  he. without 
a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  ;  of  which 
Severus  being  fenfiblc,  bent  his  whole  force  to  oppofe 
him.  From  the  eaft  he  continued  his  courfe  acrofs  the 
ftraits  of  Byzantium,  into  the  rnoft  weftern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  intermiftion.  Albinus  being  informed  of 
his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with  his  forces  in¬ 
to  Gaul  ;  fo  that  the  campaign  on  both  fides  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  feemed  for  a  while 
variable  *,  but  at  laft  a  decifive  engagement  came  on, 
which  was  one  of  the  mod  defperate  recorded  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  hiftory.  It  lafted  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  leeming  advantage  on  either  fide  \  at  length  the 
troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he  himfelf  happen¬ 
ing  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  the  army  of  Albinus  cried 
out,  ViCory.  But  the  engagement  was  foon  renewed 
with  vigour  by  Lsetus,  one  of  Severus’s  commanders, 
who  came  up  with  a  body  of  referve,  defigning  to  de¬ 
ftroy  both  parties  and  make  himfelf  emperor.  This  at¬ 
tempt,  though  defigned  againft  both,  turned  out  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  advantage  of  Severus.  He  therefore  again 
•charged  with  fuch  fury  and  exaCnefs,  that  he  foon 
plucked  the  victory  from  thole  who  but  a  fhort  time 
before  feemed  conquerors  ;  and  purfuing  them  into  the 
vky  of  Lyon*;,  took  Albinus  prifoner,  and  cut  off  his 
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head  ;  treating  his  dead  body  with  infults  that  could 
only  ilow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful  temper.  All  the 
fenators  who  were  {lain  in  battle  he  ordered  to  be  quar¬ 
tered,  and  fuch  as  were  taken  alive  were  immediately 
executed. 

Having  thus  fecurcd  himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  foldiers  with 
rewards  and  honours  \  giving  them  fuch  privileges  as 
{Lengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  deftroyed  that 
of  the  ftate.  For  the  foldiers,  who  had  hitherto  {bowed 
the  ftrongeft  inclination  to  an  abufe  of  power,  were  now 
made  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors  3  and  wc  fhall 
henceforward  behold  them  fetting  them  up,  and  de¬ 
throning  them,  at  pleafure. 

Being  thus  fecure  of  his  army,  he  refolved  to  give 
way  to  his  natural  turn  for  conqucft,  and  to  oppofe  his 
arrtis  againft  the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previoufly 
given  the  government  of  domeftic  policy  to  one  Plauti- 
anus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  whofe  daughter 
he  married  his  fon  Caraealla,  he  fet  out  for  the  eaft,  and 
profecuted  the  war  with  his  ufual  expedition  and  fuecefs. 
He  forced  fubmiffion  from  the  king  of  Armenia,  de¬ 
ftroyed  fevcral  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coafts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Cteiiphon,  marched  back  through  Paleftine  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

During  this  interval,  Plautianus,  who  was  left  to  di¬ 
re#  the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  afpiring  to 
the  empire  himfelf.  Upon  the  emperor’s  return,  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of  which  he 
was  the  commander,  to  affaffinate  him,  as  likewife  his 
fon  Caraealla.  The  tribune  feemed  cheerfully  to  under¬ 
take  this  dangerous  office  3  but  inftead  of  going  through 
with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite’s  treachery. 
Fie  at  firft  received  it  as  an  improbable  ftory,  and  as  the 
artifice  cf  fome  one  who  envied  his  favourite’s  fortune. 
However,  he  was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  permit  the  tribune 
to  condu#  Plautianus  to  the  emperor’s  apartments. 
With  this  intent,  the  tribune  went  and  amufed  him  with 
a  pretended  account  of  his  killing  the  emperor  and  his 
fon,  defiring  him,  if  he  though  it  fit  to  fee  them  dead, 
to  come  with  him  to  the  palace.  As  Plautianus  ar¬ 
dently  de fired  their  deaths,  he  readily  gave  credit  to 
this  relation  ;  and  following  the  tribune,  he  was  con¬ 
duced  at  midnight  into  the  innermoft  rcceffes  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  But  what  mult  have  been  bis  difappointment, 
when,  inftead  of  finding  the  emperor  lying  dead,  as  he 
expeCcd,  he  beheld  the  room  lighted  up  with  torches, 
and  Severus,  furrounded  by  bis  friends,  prepared  in  ar¬ 
ray  to  receive  him.  Being  afked  by  the  emperor,  with 
a  ftern  countenance,  what  had  brought  him  there  at 
that  unfeafonable  time  ?  he  was  at  firft  utterly  confound¬ 
ed  ;  wherefore,  not  knowing  what  excufe  to  make,  he 
ingenuoufly  confeffed  the  whole,  intreating  forgivenefs 
for  what  he  had  intended.  The  emperor  feemed  in  the 
beginning  inclined  to  pardon  3  but  Caraealla  his  fon, 
who  from  the  earlieft  age  (bowed  a  difpofition  to  cruel¬ 
ty,  fpurned  him  away  in  the  midft  of  his  fupplications, 
and  with  his  fword  ran  him  through  the  body. 

Severus  having  efcaped  this  danger,  fpent  a  eonfider- 
able  time  in  viliting  fome  cities  in  Italy,  permitting  none 
of  his  officers  to  fell  places  of  trail  or  dignity,  and  di- 
ftributing  juftice  with  the  ftriCeft  impartiality.  Fie 
took  fuch  an  exa#  order  in  managing  his  exchequer, 
F  f  2  that, 
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that,  notwithftanding  his  great  expences,  he  left  more 
money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  His 
armies  alfo  Were  kept  upon  the  moft  refpe&able  footing  ; 
fo  that  he  feared  no  invafion.  Being  equally  attentive 
to  the  prefervation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  refol- 
ved  to  make  his  laft  expedition  into  Britain,  where  the 
Homans  were  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  or  compelled 
to  fly  the  province.  Wherefore,  after  appointing  his 
two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  fucceflors  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  landed  in  Britain, 
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to  the  great  terror  of  fuch  as  had  drawn  down  his  refent- 


ment.  Upon  his  progrefs  into  the  country,  he  left  his 
fon  Geta  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province,  which 
had  continued  in  obedience,  and  marched  with  his  fon 
Caracalla  againft  the  Caledonians.  In  this  expedition, 
his  army  fuffered  prodigious  hardfhips  in  purfuing  the 
enemy  ;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their  way  through 
intricate  forefts,  to  drain  extenfive  marflies,  and  form 
bridges  over  rapid  rivers  ;  fo  that  he  loft  50,000  men 
by  fatigue  and  fieknefs.  However,  he  fupported  all 
thefe  inconveniences  with  the  greatcfl  bravery  ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  profecuted  his  fuccefles  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which 
they  obtained,  not  without  the  furrender  of  a  confider- 
able  part  of  their  country.  We  muft  here  obferve, 
however,  that  the  Pi£b  and  Caledonians  are  fo  often 
confounded  together  by  hiftorians,  that  many  miflakcs 
have  thence  arifen  concerning  the  progrefs  and  conquefls 
of  the  Romans  in  the  north  of  Britain.  But  from  the 
boundary  formed  by  the  famous  wrall  of  Severus  (fee  Se- 
VERUS'S  Wall ),  We  muft  conclude,  that  no  part  of  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  properly  fo  called,  had  been  either  on  this  or 
any  other  oecafion  ceded  to  him  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  rather  received  checks  from  the  people 
of  that  territory,  than  was  ever  able  to  make  any  confi- 
derable  impreflion  upon  them.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  after  having  made  peace,  and  built  his  wall,  he 
retired  to  York;  where,  partly  through  grief  at  the  ir¬ 
reclaimable  life  of  Caracalla,  he  found  himfelf  daily  de¬ 
clining,  having  already  loft  the  ufe  of  his  feet.  To  add 
to  the  diftrefs  of  his  fituation,  he  was  informed  that  the 
foldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  fon  emperor,  Jn 
this  exigence,  he  feemed  once  more  to  recal  his  natural 
vigour  ;  he  got  himfelf  immediately  put  into  his  litter, 
and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with  the  tribunes 
and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him.  Though  all 
wTere  willing  to  court  the  favour  of  the  young  emperor, 
fuch  was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that  none  dared  to 
difobey.  They  appeared  before  him  confounded  and 
trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon  their  knees. 
Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  cried 
out,  “  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that  governs,  and  not 
the  feet.”  However,  foon  perceiving  his  diforder  to 
increafe,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  outlive  it,  he 
called  for  poifon  ;  which  being  refufed  him,  he  loaded 
his  ftomach  with  food ;  which  not  being  able  to  digeft, 
it  foon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age,  after  an  active  though  cruel  reign  of  about  18 
years. 

Caracalla  and  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
by  the  army,  began  to  (how  a  mutual  hatred  to  each 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Home.  Their  only 
agreement  was,  in  refolving  to  deify  Severus  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  foon  after,  each  fought  to  attach  the  fenate 
and  army  to  his  own  particular  intereft*  They  were 
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of  very  oppofite  difpofitions  :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  Geta  was  mild  and  mer¬ 
ciful  ;  fo  that  the  city  foon  found  the  dangerous  effe&s 
of  being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and 
contrary  inclinations. 

But  this  oppofttion  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  for 
Caracalla  being  refolved  to  govern  alone,  furioufly  en-  cTeredT  < 
tered  Gcta’s  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  flew  Caracali! 
him  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Having  committed  this  de- 
teftablc  murder,  he  iflued  with  great  hafte  from  the  pa¬ 
lace,  crying  out,  That  his  brother  would  have  (lain 
him  ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  fclf-defence.  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  intended  injury.  He  then  took  refuge  among 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  afliftance,  ftill  making  the  fame  ex- 
cufe  for  his  condu6l.  To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promiflng  to  beftow  upon  them 
the  largeflfes  ufually  given  upon  the  election  of  new  em¬ 
perors,  and  diftributing  among  them  almoft  all  the  trea- 
fures  which  had  been  amaffed  by  his  father.  By  fuch 
perfuafives  the  foldiers  did  not  hefitate  to  proclaim 
him  foie  emperor,  and  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  fenators  were  foon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done 
by  the  army  :  Caracalla  wept  for  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  whom  he  had  flain  ;  and,  to  carry  his  hypocrify 
to  the  utmoft  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  as  a 
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Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  courfe 

with  blood.  Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Neroamoft 
fell  fhort  of  this  monfter’s  barbarities.  Lsetus,  who  flrft  bloody  ty 
advifed  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  firft  who  fell rant* 
a  facrifice  to  his  jealoufy.  His  own  wife  Plautina  fol¬ 
lowed.  Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  was  defeated 
for  refuting  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruelty  ;  an 


fwering  the  emperor’s  requeft,  by  obferving,  That  it 


was  much  eafier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it. 
He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  flain  that  his  brother 
had  appointed  ;  and  deftroyed  not  lefs  than  2CCO  per- 
fons  who  had  adhered  to  his  party.  Whole  nights  were 
fpent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  decrees ;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks  were  carried  out  of 
the  city  in  carts,  where  they  were  burnt  in  heaps,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  funeral.  Upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  oecafion,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  let  upon  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  difeountenan- 
cing  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to  favour.  Per¬ 
ceiving  himfelf  hated  by  the  people,  he  publicly  faid, 
that  he  could  infure  his  own  fafety  though  not  their 
love ;  fo  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches  nor 
feared  their  hatred. 

The  fafety  which  he  fo  much  built  upon  was  placed 


in  the  protection  of  his  foldiers.  He  had  exhaufted 


the  treafury,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  aVagantfol 
thoufand  a£ls  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  ftedfaft  ly,  cruelty 
in  his  interefts  ;  and  being  difpofed  to  truft  himfelf^^resu 
with  them  particularly,  he  refolved  to  lead  them  upon 
a  vifit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  firft 
went  into  Germany  ;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
drelfed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  From 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  w  here  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
among  other  extravagancies  caufed  a  ftatue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  made  with  two  faces ;  one  of  which  re- 

fembled  - 
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fembled  Alexander  and  the  other  himfelf.  He  was  fo 

1  corrupted  by  flattery,  that  lie  called  himfelf  Alexander ; 
walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked  ;  and, 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  (boulder.  Shortly  after, 
arriving  at  Lcffer  Alia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he 
was  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  refemble  that  hero  *,  and  one  of  his  freedmen 
happening  to  die  at  that  time,  he  ufed  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus. 
Pafling  thence  into  Egypt,  he  maflacred  in  the  moft 
terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fatires  they  compofed  on  him,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Alexandria. 

Going  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artaba- 
nus  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference ;  defiring  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promifing  him  the  moil:  ho¬ 
nourable  protection.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  king 
met  him  on  a  fpacious  plain,  unarmed,  and  only  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  vaft  concourfc  of  his  nobles.  This  was  what 
Caracalla  defired.  Regardlefs  of  his  promife,  or  the 
law  of  nations,  he  inftantly  furrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beafts  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  moft  terrible  (laughter  among  them  •,  Artaba- 
nus  himfelf  cfcaping  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  fenatc  the  fur- 
name  of  Parthicus . 

;  Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  feem  as  if 
his  vices  were  inexhauflible  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  refolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
whom  he  had  (lain.  It  happened  that  one  day  feeing 
her  drop  her  veil,  which  difclofed  her  naked  bofom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  that  he 
would  poflefs  thofe  charms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  requefl  (lie  hefitated  not  to  anfwer, 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  tilings  who  poffeffed  all.  Where¬ 
upon,  fetting  a  fide  all  duty  and  refpeCl  for  his  deceafed 
father,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to¬ 
tally  difregarding  the  cenfures  and  the  farcafms  of  man¬ 
kind. 

However,  though  he  difregarded  fhame,  he  was  n«t 
infenfible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneafy  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  being  univerfally  hated  ;  and  was  continually 
confulting  aftrologers  concerning  what  death  he  fhould 
die.  Among  others,  he  fent  one  of  his  confidants,  na¬ 
med  Maternianus ,  with  orders  to  confult  all  the  aftrolo¬ 
gers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Maternianus  con- 
fidered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus, 
the  emperor’s  principal  commander  in  Mefopotamia ; 
a  man  who  was  daily  fupplanting  him  in  his  mafter’s 
favour.  He  therefore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  aftrologers,  that  Macrinus  had  a  defign  againft 
his  life  ;  and  they  confequently  advifed  him  to  put  the 
confpirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  fent  fealed,  and 
made  up,  amongft  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  with 
the  greater  fecrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
was  preparing  for  a  chariot-race.  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  cuftom  to  interrupt  his  pleafures  for  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leifure. 
Ih  pending  thefe  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that 
which  regarded  himfelf,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
furprife  and  terror.  His  firft  care  was,  to  referve  the 
letter  in  queftion  to  himfelf,  and  to  acquaint  the  em¬ 
peror  only  with  the  fubftance  of  the  reft.  He  then 
fet  about  the  moft  probable  means  of  compaffing  his 
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death,  by  which  alone  he  could  expeCt  any  fafety.  At  <  K°nn%  t 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one  Martialis,  a  man  " ~v 
of  great  ftrength,  and  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  who 
hated  the  emperor  from  various  motives  •,  particularly 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  ordered 
to  be  (lain.  Him  therefore  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re¬ 
venge  his  brother’s  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which 
he  might  cafily  effeCt,  as  being  always  fo  near  his  per- 
fon.  Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  talk  • 
being  willing  to  meet  death  himfelf,  fo  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  his  defire  of  feeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  him.  383 
Accordingly,  as  the  emperor  was  riding  out  one  dayHeismur- 
near  a  little  city  called  Carrce ,  he  happened  to  with-  erL 
draw  himfelf  privately,  upon  a  natural  occafion,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horfe.  Tl  his  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Martialis  had  fo  long  and  ardently  defired  \ 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  he 
ftabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  fo  that  he  died  im¬ 
mediately.  Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop  \  but  retiring  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
foon  miffing  him,  and  the  page  giving  information  of 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  purfued  by  the  German 
horfe  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  fix  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declin¬ 
ing  *,  the  foldiers  were  entirely  mailers  of  every  election  j 
and  as  there  were  various  armies  in  different  parts,  fo 
there  were  as  m3ny  interefts  all  oppofite  to  each  other. 

Caracalla,  by  (atisfving  tlieir  moil  unreafonable  appe¬ 
tites,  deftroyed  all  difeipline  among  them,  and  all  fub- 
ordination  in  the  (late.  [383] 

The  foldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  fuf-  Macrinus 
penfe  of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  alUucceeds. 
poffible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara- 
calla’s  murder.  The  fenate  confirmed  their  choice  (liort- 
ly  after  ;  and  likewife  that  of  his  fon  Diadumenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  53  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obfeure  parentage  ;  fome 
fay  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of¬ 
fice,  being  firft  made  praefeCt  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
was  now,  by  treafon  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  undecided  battle  with 
Artabanus  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  fuftained  in  the  late  reign  :  how¬ 
ever,  this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  make  peace,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 
Something  is  alfo  faid  of  the  feverity  of  this  emperor’s 
difeipline  *,  for  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  moft  fevere  punifn- 
nients  were  unable  to  reftrain  the  foldiers ;  and  yet  the 
moft  gentle  inflictions  were  looked  upon  as  feverity.  It 
was  this  rigorous  difeipline,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Mae  fa,  grandmother  to  Heliogabalus  the  natural  fon  3g4 
of  Caracalla,  that  caufed  the  emperor’s  ruin.  Helio-  Helioga- 
gabalus  was  pried  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  inbalusre- 
Emefa,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  *,  and  though  but  14  y ears againf 
old  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  for  the  beauty  of  11 
liis  perfon,  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  whom  they- 
dill  confidered  as  their  greateft  benefactor.  This  was 
foon  perceived  by  the  grandmother  ;  who  being  very 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  gave  liberal  prefents  among 
them,  while  they  frequently  repaired  to  the  temple, 

both 
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^  Home.  ball  from  the  garrifon  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Ma- 
v" J  crinus.  This  intercourfe  growing  every  day  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  foldiers,  being  difgufted  with  the  feverities 
of  their  prefent  emperor,  began  to  think  of  placing  He¬ 
liogabalus  in  his  Head.  Accordingly,  fending  for  him 
to  their  camp,  lie  was  immediately  proclaimed  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began 
to  affedt  his  interefts, 

Macrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  purfuing  his  plea¬ 
sures  at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  firft 
report j  only  fending  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  fomc 
legions,  to  quell  the  infurredUon.  However,  thefe,  like 
the  reft,  foon  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  and  flew  their 
general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus  found  he  had 
treated  the  rebellion  tooflightly  5  he  therefore  refolved, 
with  his  fon,  to  march  dire&ly  againft  the  feditious  le¬ 
gions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  :  the  battle  was  for  fome  time 
385  furious  and  obftinate ;  but  at  laft  Macrinus  was  over- 

Macrimis  thrown,  and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  His  prin- 
defeattd  cipal  aJm  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  pre- 
•deathUt  ^  ^ence  was  defired  >  wherefore  he  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  fick  at  the  city  of 
•Chalcedon.  There  thofe  Who  were  fent  in  purfuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  fon 
Diadumenus,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

The  fenate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  ufual,  Helio¬ 
gabalus  afeended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14.  One  at 
io  early  an  age,  invefted  with  unlimited  power,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  flatterers,  could  be  expelled  to  ad  only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  dired.  This  young  empe¬ 
ror  was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  fenfible  that 
-36  it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  ftu- 
Helioga-  died  only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  deferibed  by 
balus  worfe  Iflftorians,  he  appears  a  monfter  of  fenfuality.  His 

h^recle^  ^lort  ^  ^iere^ore  *s  ^ut  a  tiffue  of  effeminacy,  lull, 
ceflors!  an<^  cxtravagance.  He  married,  in  the  lmall  fpace  of 
four  years,  fix  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built 
a  temple  to  the  fun  \  and  willing  that  his  god  fliould 
have  a  wife  as  well  as  himfelf,  he  married  him  to  Pallas, 
and  fhortly  after  to  the  moon.  His  palace  was  a  plaee 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  proflitutes  of  Rome,  whom 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  his  fellow  foL 
if'ters ,  and  companions  in  the  field .  He  was  fo  fond  of  the 
fex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  fenate- 
lioufe,  and  demanded  that  flie  fliould  always  be  prefent 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  build  a  fenate-houfe  for  women,  with 
fuitable  orders,  habits,  and  diftin&ions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  prelulent.  They  met  feveral  times  • 
all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fafhions  of  the  day, 
and  the  diffe  rent  formalities  to  be  ufed  in  giving  and 
receiving  vifits.  To  thefe  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty 
and  boundlefs  prodigality  }  fo  that  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
that  fuch  dilhes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  fcareely 
worth  eating.  His  flippers  therefore  generally  coft 
6000  crowns,  and  often  60, 000.  He  was  always  d  re  fled 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
ftones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  fame  habit  twice.  His 
palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were  all  furnifhe  d  of 
the  rieheft  fluffs,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  When¬ 
ever  he  took  horfe,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment 
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and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered  with  gold  and  Rom?, 
filver  duft  ftrewn  at  his  approach.  v— 

Thefe  cxceffcs  were  foon  perceived  by  his  grandmo-  ^ 

ther  Mcefa,  whofe  intrigues  had  firft  raifed  him  to  the 
throne  \  fo  that  (lie  thought  to  leffen  his  power  by  di¬ 
viding  it.  For  this-purpofe,  under  a  pretence  of  free¬ 
ing  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bufinefs,  fhe  perfua-  ^7  \ 

ded  him  to  adopt  his  cou fin  -german,  Alexander,  as  his  Adopts  J 
fucceffor  *,  and  likewife  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the*exan(kr,  , 
confulfhip.  Heliogabalus,  having  thus  raifed  his  coufin,^^  ( 
had  fcareely  given  him  his  power,  when  he  wifhed  again  coliea^r 
to  take  it  away,  but  the  virtues  of  this  young  prinee  °  u 
had  fo  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himfelf.  The  praetorian  foldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens  ; 
but  he  cfeaped,  by  hiding  himfelf  from  their  fury. 
However,  upon  returning  to  their  camp,  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  fedition  *,  requiring  that  the  emperor  fhould 
remove  fuch  perfons  from  about  him  as  oppreffed  the 
fubjeft,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They 
required  alfo  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
prince  thenifelves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor’s  fa-  V 

vourites  or  familiars  fliould  ever  be  permitted  to  con- 
verle  with  him.  Heliogabalus  was  relu£lantly  obliged 
to  comply  *,  and  confcious  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  fhould  arrive,  in 
a  manner  truly  whimfical  and  peculiar.  He  built  a  lofty 
tower  with  fteps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence  to 
throw  himfelf  headlong  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  He  alfo  II  if 

prepared  cords  of  purple  filk  and  gold  to  ftrangle  him¬ 
felf  with  j  he  provided  golden  fwords  and  daggers  to 
ftab  himfelf  with  \  and  poifon  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  he  chofe  beft. 

Thus  fearing  all  things,  but  particularly  fufpicious  of 
the  defigns  of  the  fenate,  he  banifhed  them  all  out  of 
the  city  :  he  next  attempted  to  poifon  Alexander,  and 
fpread  a  report  of  his  death  j  but  perceiving  the  fol¬ 
diers  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  frefh  mor¬ 
tification,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army  j 

directed  only  to  his  fucceffor.  This  not  a  little  raifed 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  defire  of  revenge.  He 
returned  towards  the  city,  threatening  the  moft  feverc 
punifhments  againft  thofe  who  had  difpleafed  him,  and  ^$3  I 
meditating  frefh  cruelties.  However,  the  foldiers  were  Is  murdercl 
unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his  defigns  in  execu-  by  the fd- 
tion  :  they  followed  him  dire&ly  to  his  palace,  purfued ^ers* 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  laft  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy  ;  a  fituation  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  expe&ed  to  die.  Having  drag¬ 
ged  him  from  thence  through  the  ftreets,  wdth  the  moft 
bitter  inve&ivcs,  and  having  difpatched  him,  they  at¬ 
tempted  once  more  to  fqueeze  his  pampered  body  into 
a  privy  3  but  not  eafily  effedling  this,  they  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after¬ 
wards  find  or  give  it  burial.  This  was  the  miferable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  1 8 til 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  deteftable  reign  of  four  years. 

His  mother  alfo  was  flain  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fol- 
dier> ;  as  were  alfo  many  of  the  opprobrious  affuciates 
of  his  criminal  pleafures.  ^ 

Alexander  being,  without  oppofition,  declared  em- virtues  of  I 
peror,  the  fenate,  in  their  ufual  method  of  adulation,  Alexander  I 
were  for  conferring  new  titles  upon  him  y  but  he  mo- 

deft  ly 
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deftly  declined  them  all,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  ftation.  This 
outfet  was  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues  5  and 
few  princes  in  hillory  have  been  more  commended  by 
contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deferved  commenda* 
tion.  To  the  moft  rigid  juftice  he  added  the  greateft 
humanity.  He  loved  the  good,  and  was  a  fevere  re¬ 
prover  of  the  lewd  and  infamous.  His  accompli  (h- 
ments  were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  geometrician,  and  mufician  3  he  was 
equally  (killed  in  painting  and  fculpture  5  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  fhort,  fuch  were 
his  talents,  and  fuch  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  that 
though  but  1 6  years  of  age,  he  was  considered  as  a  wife 
old  man. 

The  firft  part  of  his  reign  was  fpent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abufes  of  his  predeceffor.  He  reftored  the  fe- 
nators  to  their  rank  ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  moft  fage  advifers,  and  moft  mature  delibera¬ 
tion.  Among  the  number  of  his  advifers  was  his  mo¬ 
ther  Mammsea;  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accompliftiments,  and  who  made  ufe  of  her  power  as 
well  to  fecure  her  fon  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubjc&s,  as 
to  procure  them  the  moft  juft  adminiftration.  He  was 
a  rigid  puniftier  of  fuch  magiftrates  as  took  bribes,  fay¬ 
ing,  That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  fuch  of  their 
places  3  for  their  trufts  being  great,  their  lives,  in  moft 
cafes,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  he  could  never  fuffieiently  reward 
fuch  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  juftice  and  inte¬ 
grity,  keeping  a  regifter  of  their  names,  and  fometimes 
afking  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  modeft  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  fo  backward  in  de¬ 
manding  their  reward,  and  why  they  fuffersd  him  to  be 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Chriftians,  who  had  been  punillied  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  conteft  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a 
place  for  public  worftiip,  and  the  other  for  exerciling 
their  refpe&ive  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re¬ 
script  in  thefe  words  :  “It  is  better  that  God  be  wor- 
ftiipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  (hould 
be  put  to  ufes  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery.” 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  aftiduity 
in  peace.  The  empire,  which  from  the  rermflnefs  and 
debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be 
attacked  on  every  fide,  wanted  a  per  fon  of  vigour  and 
conduct  to  defend  it.  Alexander  laced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invafion  was  moft  formidable,  and  for  a 
fhort  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  firft  expedition,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  againft  the  Farthians  and 
Perfians,  whom  he  oppofed  with  a  powerful  army. — 
The  Perfians  were  routed  in  a  decifive  engagement  with 
great  (laughter  3  the  cities  of  Ctefiphon  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  re¬ 
ftored  to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An¬ 
tioch,  his  mother  Mammtea  fent  for  the  famous  Ori- 
gen,  to  be  inftructed  by  him  in  die  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  and  after  difeourfing  with  him  for  fome  time 
upon  the  fubiect,  difmilTed  him,  with  a  proper  fafe- 
guard,  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
fame  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  Eaft, 
Furius  Celfus,  his  general,  obtained  a  fignal  victory 
over  the  Mauritanians  in  Africa.  Varius  Macrinus  was 


fuccefsful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned  Rome: 
with  conqueft  from  Armenia.  However,  the  number  v  ^ 
of  thefe  vi£lories  only  haftened  the  decline  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  wafted  by  the  exertion  of  its  own 
ftrength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a 
fplendid  ruin. 

About  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immenfe  fwarms  of  people  upon  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  palled  the  Rhine  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  with  fuch  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
moft  extreme  confternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready" 
to  expofe  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  made 
what  levies  he  could,  and  went  in  perfon  to  Hem  the 
torrent  3  which  he  fpeedily  e(fe6ted.  It  was  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fucceffes  againft  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  foldiers.  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Helingabalus,  and  train¬ 
ed  up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  difobedience,  required 
the  moft  ftri6t  command.  Alexander  could  neither  en¬ 
dure  their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
difeipline.  His  own  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  mother 
Mammsea,  were  objected  againft  him.  They  openly 
exclaimed,  That  they  were  governed  by  an  avaricious  is  murder- 
woman,  and  a  mean-fpirited  boy  3  and  refolved  upon  ed. 
electing  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In  this 
general  revolt,  Maxi  minus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  foldiers, 
and  enllamed  the  fedition.  At  length,  being  determin¬ 
ed  to  defpatch  their  prefent  emperor,  they  lent  an  exe¬ 
cutioner  into  his  tent  3  who  immediately  (truck  off  his 
head,  and,  fhortly  after,  that  of  hi*  mother.  He  died 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  profperous  reign  of 
thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 

The  tumults'  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  Succeeded 
being  appeafed,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chiefby  fv.axi- 
pronioter  of  the  fedition,  was  chofen  emperor.  Thisnunus»a. 
extraordinary  man,  whofe  character  de'fcrves  particular  ga),tjc  ffa~ 
attention,  was  born  of  very  obfeure  parentage,  being  fure  and 
the  fon  of  a  poor  herdfman  of  Thrace.  In  the  begin- extraor- 
ning  he  followed  his  father’s  profeftion,  and  only  exer-^‘nar^ 
cifed  his  perfonal  courage  againft  the  robbers  who  in-  rtn^  l> 
felled  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon 
after,  his  ambition  increafing,  he  left  his  poor  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enliited  in  the  Roman  army  3  where  he  foon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  ftrength,  difeipline, 
and  courage.  This  gigantic  man  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high  3  he  had  a  body  and  ftrength  cor¬ 
responding  to  his  lize,  being  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  fymmetry  of  his  perfon.  His  wife's 
bracelet  ufually  ferved  him  for  a  thumb-ring  3  and  his 
ftrength  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car¬ 
riage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  could 
(trike  out  a  horfe’s  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fift,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  ns  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  the  reft  of  his  endowments  3  he  generally  ate 
40  pounds  weight  of  fiefh  every  day,  and  drank  fix  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either. 

With  a  frame  fo  athletic,  he  was  pofieffed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding 
any  man.  The  firft  time  he  was  made  known  to  the 
emperor  Sever  us,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birth-day  of  his  fon  Gcta.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requefted  the  emperor  to  be  permitted 
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to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  diflributed  to  the 
beft  runners,  wredlers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.  Se- 
verus,  unwilling  to  infringe  the  military  difcipline, 
would  not  permit  him  at  fird  to  combat,  except  with 
flaves,  againft  whom  his  drength  appeared  adonifliing. 
He  overcame  16  in  running,  one  after  the  other  :  lie 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horfeback  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  fatigued  him  in  the  courfe,  lie  was  oppofed  to  fe- 
ven  of  the  molt  aftive  foldiers,  and  overcame  them  with 
the  greated  eafe.  From  that  time  he  was  particularly 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  in 
which  his  adiduity  and  prompt  obedience  were  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Caraealla,  he  was 
made  a  centurion,  and  didinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  da- 
tion  by  his  drift  attention  to  the  morals  and  difcipline 
of  thofe  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he 
dill  retained  the  hard  fimplicity  of  his  life*,  ate  as  the 
meaned  eentinel  ;  fpent  whole  days  in  exereifmg  his 
troops;  and  would  now  and  then  himfelf  wredle  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  dronged  men  in  the  army,  whom 
he  threw  with  fcarce  any  effort.  Being  thus  become 
one  of  the  mod  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  both  for 
courage,  difcipline,  and  perfonal  aftivity,  he  gave,  fhort- 
ly  after,  a  very  high  inltanee  of  his  undiaken  fidelity: 
for  when  Maerinus  wras  made  emperor,  he  refufed  to 
ferve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  fovereign ; 
and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  commerce,  and  purchafed  fome  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rather  than  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon 
the  accedion  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  difguded  at  the  bafe  effeminacy  of 
the  emperor;  who,  hearing  amazing  indances  of  his 
drength,  afked  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com¬ 
bats  of  another  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  fo  little 
datable  to  the  temper  of  Maximinus,  that  he  indantly 
left  the  Court.  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  fenate,  and  made  him  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  confided  of  new-raifed  foldiers. 
Maximinus  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform¬ 
ed  his  duty  with  great  exaftnefs  and  fuecefs,  fetting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  difcipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  lefs  apparent  again d 
the  Germans,  whither  he  was  fent  with  his  legion  ;  fo 
that  he  was  unanimoufly  confidered  as  the  bolded,  bra¬ 
ved,  mod  valiant,  and  mod  virtuous  foldier  in  the 
whole  empire.  He  foon,  however,  forfeited  all  thefe 
judly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne; 
and,  from  being  the  mod  loved  commander  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  became  the  mod  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  faft,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the  fevere  and  ri¬ 
gid  kind,  which,  without  any  education,  might  very 
eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny;  fo  that  he  might  have 
inidaken  his  fucceeding  cruelty  for  difcipline,  and  his 
feverity  for  judice.  However  this  be,  Maximinus  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greated  monders  of  cruelty 
that  ever  difgraced  power;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  him¬ 
felf,  he  feemed  to  fport  with  the  terrors  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 

He  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe¬ 
dience  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  fird  that  incurred  his  refentment. 
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They  utterly  refufing  to  confirm  the  eleftion  of  the 
army,  he  was  the  fird  emperor  who  reigned  without 
their  concurrence  or  approbation.  However,  he  feem¬ 
ed  regardlefs  of  their  oppofition,  proceeding  to  feeure 
his  eleftion  by  putting  all  fuch  to  death  as  had  been 
raifed  by  his  predeceffors.  The  Chridians  alfo,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of 
his  refentment;  and  were  perfecuted  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  particularly  in  thofe  where  he  himfelf  re¬ 
dded.  His  cruelty  likewife  extended  to  the  rich,  whofe 
lives  and  edates  became  a  frequent  facrifice  to  avarice 
and  fufpieion.  But  what  appears  dill  a  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  indance  of  his  cruelty,  being  adiamed  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  extraftion,  he  commanded  all  fuch  as 
were  bed  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
dain,  although  there  were  fome  among  the  number  that 
had  received  him  in  his  low7  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  His  iucce.- 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  be- in  war. 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  feveral  battles,  waded  all  their  country  w'ith  fire  and 
fword  for  400  miles  together,  and  fet  a  refolution  of  fub- 
duing  all  the  northern  nations  as  far  as  the  ocean.  In 
thefe  expeditions,  in  order  to  attach  the  foldiers  more 
firmly  to  him,  he  increafed  their  pay;  and  in  every  duty 
of  the  camp,  he  himfelf  took  as  much  pains  as  the 
meaned  eentinel  in  his  army,  (howing  incredible  courage 
and  afliduityi  I11  every  engagement,  where  the  conflift 
was  hotted,  Maximinus  was  always  feen  fighting  there 
in  perfon,  and  dedroying  all  before  him  ;  for,  being 
bred  a  barbarian,  he  confidered  it  as  his  duty  to  com¬ 
bat  as  a  common  foldier,  while  he  commanded  as  a 
general. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  had  fo  alienated  the  Confpiracie 
minds  of  his  fubjefts,  that  feveral  eonfpiraeies  were  f°rme(1  J* 
fecretly  aimed  againd  him.  Magnus,  a  confular  perfon,  ^ 
and  fome  others,  had  plotted  to  break  dowTn  a  wooden 
bridge,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  had  paffed  it,  and  thus  to 
abandon  him  to  the  enemy.  But  this  being  difeovered, 
gave  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural 
feverity,  upon  this  pretext  alone  caufing  above  4000  to 
be  dain.  Shortly  after,  fome  of  Alexander’s  old  foldiers 
withdrawing  them  (elves  from  the  camp,  proclaimed  one 
Quarcianus  as  emperor,  who  had  been  lately  difguded 
at  Maxi  minus  for  being  difmiffed  from  employment. 

The  foldiers,  in  faft,  condrained  him  to  accept  of  the 
dangerous  fuperiority  to  which  he  was  expofed  :  and 
(hortly  after,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  perfon  who 
had  been  the  promoter  of  his  advancement,  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  and  carried  his  head  to  Maximinus; 
who  received  him  kindly  at  fird,  but  foon  put  him  to  a 
cruel  death,  for  his  complicated  guilt  of  treafon  and 
treachery. 

Thefe  partial  infurreftions  were  foon  after  followed 
by  a  fpirit  of  general  difeontent  throughout  all  the 
empire.  The  provinces  of  Africa  were  the  fird  that 
fliowed  their  detedation  of  the  tyrant,  whofe  extortions 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  infupportable* 

They  fird  dew  his  procurator;  and  afterwards  confider- 
ing  how  dangerous  a  crime  they  had  committed,  they 
refolved  to  throw  off  all  expeftations  of  pardon,  and  39$ 
create  a  new7  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconful  Gordian 
of  Africa,  a  perfon  of  great  fame  for  his  virtues,  and  proclaim* 
highly  reverenced  for  a  blamelefs  life  of  near  80. e  * 
Him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  eleft  ;  and  ae- 
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ome.  cordingly  the  foldiers  and  natives  affembling  together, 
tumultuoufly  entered  his  houfe,  refolved  to  put  their 
defign  in  execution.  Gordian,  who  at  firft  fuppofed 
they  were  come  to  kill  him,  being  made  fenfible  of 
their  intentions,  utterly  refufed  their  offer,  alleging  his 
extreme  age,  and  Maximinus’s  power.  But  all  his  op- 
pofition  was  vain  :  they  conftrained  him  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  dignity  *,  and  he,  with  his  fon  Gordian, 
who  was  46  years  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  railed  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
man  immediately  wrote  to  the  fenate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would 
only  keep  his  authority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  prefent  oppreffor.  The  fenate  very  joy¬ 
fully  confirmed  his  election,  adjudging  Maximinus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  Hate.  The  citizens  alfo 
fhowed  an  equal  zeal  in  the*  caufe  :  they  flew  upon  fuch 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maxi  minus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces  ;  even  fome  who  were  innocent  falling  a 
facrifice  to  the  blind  rage  of  the  multitude.  So  great  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  againft  the  interefts 
of  Maximinus,  the  fenate  were  refolved  to  drive  the 
oppofition  to  the  extreme  ;  and  accordingly  made  all 
neceifary  preparations  for  their  fecurity,  ordering  Maxi¬ 
minus’s  governors  to  be  difplaced,  and  commanding 
all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor. 
This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  parts,  as 
people  were  affected  to  one  or  the  other  party  :  in  fome 
provinces  the  governors  were  (lain  5  in  others,  the  mef- 
fengers  of  the  fenate  j  fo  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt 
the  confequences  of  the  civil  war. 

Fltfof  mean  time,  when  Maximinus  was  informed 

Muminus  of  thefe  charges  again  ft  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo- 
0  ji earing  vernable.  He  roared  like  a  favage  beaft,  and  violent- 
ti-news.  jy  ftruck  his  head  againft  the  wall,  fhowing  every  in- 
ftance  of  ungovernable  diftra£Hon.  At  length  his  fury 
being  fomewhat  fubfided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  in  a  fet  fpeech,  exhorted  them  to  re¬ 
venge  his  caufe,  giving  them  the  ftrongeft  affurances 
that  they  fhould  poffefs  the  eftates  of  all  fuch  as  had 
offended.  The  foldiers  unanimoufly  promifed  to  be 
faithful  *,  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  ufual 
acclamations  *,  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  ftaughter  and  re¬ 
venge.  However,  he  found  many  obftacles  to  his  im- 
petuofity  )  and,  though  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as 
difpatch,  his  marches  were  incommodious  and  flow. 
The  tumultuous  and  difobedient  armies  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  very  different  from  the  legions  that 
were  led  on  by  Sylla  or  Caefar  ;  they  were  loaded  with 
baggage,  and  followed  by  flaves  and  women,  rather 
refembling  an  eaftern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta¬ 
lion.  To  thefe  inconveniences  alfo  was  added  the 
hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  paffed,  the  in¬ 
habitants  all  abandoning  their  houfes  upon  his  ap- 
39g  proach,  and  fecuring  their  provifions  in  proper  hiding- 
CjMian  places.  However,  in  this  complication  of  inconveni- 

dfcated  ences  and  misfortunes,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  fa- 
a  billed,  vourable  appearance  in  Africa  :  for  Capelianus,  the 
governor  of  Numidia,  raifed  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  marched  againft  Gordian,  towards  Car¬ 
thage  ;  where  he  fought  the  younger  Gordian,  flew  him, 
and  deftroyed  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of  the 
death  of  his  fon,  together  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle, 
'ftrangled  himfelf  in  his  own  girdle.  Capeliaqus  purfu- 
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ing  his  vi&ory,  entered  Carthage  \  where  he  gave  a 
loofe  to  pillage  and  ftaughter,  under  a  pretence  of  re¬ 
venging  the  caufe  of  Maximinus.  The  news  of  thefe 
fucceffes  was  foon  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  now  in- 
creafed  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  a  fpeedy 
opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  his  large  army  by 
hafty  journeys  into  Italy,  threatening  deftru<Rion  to  all 
his  oppofers,  and  ardently  wifhing  for  frefh  opportunities 
of  {laughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  confternation  of  the  fenate 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat.  They  now  faw  them- 
felves  not  only  deprived  ot  the  aftiftanee  of  Gordian 
and  his  fon,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied  \  but  alfo  op- 
pofed  by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
victorious  army,  directly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditating  nothing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afflicting 
exigence,  they,  with  great  folemnity,  met  at  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  molt  mature  delibera¬ 
tions,  cliofe  Pupienus  and  Balhiuus  emperors  conjointly. 

Thefe  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  efteem  of  thePupienu^ 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar-  ar,(*  bl" 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation  ?ckimed 
and  being  now  appointed  to  oppofe  Maximinus,  they  emperors, 
made  what  levies  they  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  thefe,  Pupienus  marched  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  frefh  and 
unlocked  for  calamity.  This  was  occafioned  by  two 
of  Maximinus’s  foldiers,  who,  entering  the  fenate- 
houfe,  were  (lain  by  two  fenators.  This  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  in- 
ftantly  refolved  to  take  revenge,  hut  were  oppofed  by 
the  citizens ;  fo  that  nothing  was  feen  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  (laughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  uni- 
verfal  confufton,  the  calamity  was  increafed  by  the 
foldiers  fetting  the  city  on  fire,  while  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  were  combating  each  other  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames. 

Nev'erthelefs,  Maximinus  himfelf,  in  whofe  favour 
thefe  feditions  were  promoted,  did  not  feem  to  be  more 
fortunate.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  new  election  of 
emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and  he  paffed  the 
Alps,  expecting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to  refrefh  his  fa¬ 
tigued  and  famiflied  army  in  that  fertile  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  in  this  he  was  entirely  difappointed  ;  the  fenate 
had  taken  fuch  care  to  remove  all  kinds  of  fuftcnance  to 
fortified  places,  that  lie  ftill  found  himfelf  reduced  to  his 
former  neceflities,  while  his  army  began  to  murmur  for 
want.  To  this  another  difappointment  was  added  fhortly  ^Q0 
after  :  for  approaching  the  city  of  Aquileia,  which  he  ex-  Aquileia 
pected  to  enter  without  any  difficulty,  he  was  aftoniftied1^6.®^  hy 
to  find  it  prepared  for  the  mod  obftinate  refiftance,  and  : 
refolved  to  hold  out  a  regular  liege.  This  city  was  wellmiS* 
fortified  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  averfe 
to  Maxi  minus’s  government  j  but  what  added  flill  more 
to  itsflrength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excellent  gene¬ 
rals,  Crifpinus  and  Menophilis,  who  had  fo  well  furnifii- 
ed  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  Maximinus  found 
no  fmall  refiftance,  even  in  inverting  the  place.  His  firft 
attempt  was,  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm  \  but  the  befieged 
threw  down  fuch  quantities  of  fealding  pitch  and  fulphur 
upon  his  foldiers,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  the 
affault.  He  then  determined  upon  a  blockade  5  but  the 
inhabitants  were  fo  refolute,  that  even  the  old  men  and 
children  were  feen  combating  upon  the  walls,  while  the 
women  cut  off  their  hair  to  furnifh  the  foldiers  with  bov  - 
G  £  firing. 
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Firings.  Maxi  minus’s  rage  at  tills  unexpected  oppofition 
'  was  now  ungovernable  4  having  no  enemy  to  wreck  his 
re  fen  t  men  t  upon,  he  turned  it  againft  his  own  command¬ 
ers.  He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  it  the 
city  had  held  out  through  their  neglect  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  made  great  depredations  upon  the  reii  of 
bis  army.  Nothing  now  appeared  on  either  fide  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  eonteft,  except  the  total  deftru£hon  of 
either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus’s  own  army  a 


while  referred  the  declining  empire  from  deftru&ion, 
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and  faved  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  foldiers  being 
long  harafied  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of  re¬ 
volts  on  every  fide,  refolved  to  terminate  their  calami¬ 
ties  by  the  tyrant’s  death.  His  great  ftrength,  and  his 
being  always  armed,  were,  at  fir  ft,  the  principal  motives 
to  deter  any  from  affaflinatingliim  5  but  at  length  having 
made  his  guards  accomplices  in  their  defign,  they  fet 
upon  him,  while  he  dept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  flew 
both  him  and  his  fon,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  without  any  oppofition,  after  an  ufurpation 
trf  about  three  years,  and  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti¬ 
nued  for  fomc  time  emperors  without  oppofition.  But 
the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  treafon,  foon  refolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  diffenfions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themfelves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall  :  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wifdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  redrain  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  each 
other’s  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  fuperiority  from 
his  great  experience  ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  afpi- 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

In- this  ill-judged  eonteft,  the  praetorian  foldiers, 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  fet  upon  them  in  their  pa¬ 
lace,  at  a  time  their  guards  were  araufed  with  feeing 
the  Capitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu¬ 
multuous  approach,  fent  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  for 
afliftance  from  his  colleague  }  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
fufpicion  that  fomething  was  defigned  only  againft  him- 
felf,  refufed  to  fend  fuch  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
next  his  perlon.  Thus  the  leditious  foldiers  found  an 
-  ealy  accefs  to  both  the  emperors  apartments  j  and  drag¬ 
ging  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp,  flew  them 
both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  ftreets,  as  a  dread¬ 
ful  inflance  of  their  fedition. 

In  the  tnidft  of  this  fedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  flam  in  Africa,  and  decla¬ 
red  him  emperor  on  the  fpot.  I  he  fenate  and  people 
had  been  long  reduced  to  the  nccefhty  of  fullering 
their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army  ;  fo  that 
all  they  could  do  in  the  prefent  inflance  was  to  con¬ 
firm  their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  16  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  deemed  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  oppofing  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  reconcile  the  foldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  other.  His  learning  is  faid  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  }  and  we  are  allured  that  he  had  62,000 
books  in  his  library.  His  refpeft  for  Mifithaeus,  his 
governor  and  inftruaor,  was  fuch,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counfels  in  all  the  criti¬ 
cal  circumftanccs  of  his  reign. 

The  fir  ft  four  years  of  this  emperor’s  reign  were 
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attended  with  the  utmoft  profperity  5  but  in  the  fifth 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  eaft,  that  Sa- 
por,  king  of  Perfia,  had  furiouily  invaded  the  confines  Hjs^4  r 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  againft^! 
pillaged  Syria,  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  Befides  barbarians 
the  Pcrfians,  the  Goths  alio  invaded  the  empire  on 
their  fide,  pouring  down  like  ari  inundation  from  the 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.  To  oppofe  both  thefe  invafions, 
Gordian  prepared  an  army  •,  and  having  gained  fome 
vi&ories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  lie  defeated 
upon  feveral  occafions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
difgracc.  In  gaining  thefe  advantages,  Mifithaeus, 
whom  he  had  made  praetorian  praefed,  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  (hare*,  but  he  dying  foon  after  (as  it  is  fuppoftd, 
being  poifoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fucceffor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  ftemed 
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fupplied  with  provifions  as  ufual  j  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented  by  Philip. 
Things  thus  proceeding  from  bad  to  worfe,  Philip  was 
at  firft  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the  empire 
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fliortly  after,  inverted  with  the  foie  power:  . . 

length,  finding  himfelf  capable  of  perpetrating  his  longlip,  w},0 
meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order  flain,  in  fucceeds. 
the  22d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fuccefsful  reign  of  near 
fix  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  bis  benefa&or,  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  army.  The  fenate  alfo,  though  they  feemed  at 
firft  to  oppofe  his  power,  confirmed  his  ele<ftion,  and 
gave  him,  as  ufual,  the  title  of  AuguJJus .  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  being 
the  fon  of  an  obfeure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  afio- 
ciated  his  fon,  a  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  his  power  at 
home,  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived 
a  defire  to  vifit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  Philippcpotis ;  and  from  thence  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and 


treated  with  all  the  marks  of  fubmiftion,  though  not 
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of  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he  caufed  The‘lhoU, 
the  fecular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence fjmdth  yJ 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  predecelfors,  it  being  juft  IOOO  of  Rome. 
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years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occafion  of 
thefe  games,  we  are  told  that  both  Philip  and  his  fon 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  ufurper  does  no  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embrace. 
We  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  hiftories  of  the  times  j  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invaded  the  empire* 
Marinus,  Philip’s  lieutenant,  who  was  fent  againft 
them,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  em¬ 
peror.  This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  ftiort  dura¬ 
tion  for  the  army  which  had  raifed  him  repented  of 
their  rafhnefs,  depofed  him  with  equal  levity,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Decius  was  the  perfon  whom  Philip 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.  The  chief  merit  of  Decius  with  the  emperor 
was,  that  when  Marinus  had  rebelled,  he  averred  in  the 
fenate.  That  the  traitor’s  prefumption  would  be  very 
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(hortly  Ins  ruin;  which,  when  it  happened  accordingly, 
Philip  appointed  him  to  fucceed  in  the  command  of  the 
rebellious  army.  Decius,  who  was  a  man  of  great  fubti- 
lity,  being  entrufted  with  fo  much  power,  upon  arriving 
at  the  army  found  that  the  foldiers  were  refolved  on  in¬ 
veiling  him  with  the  fupreme  authority.  He  therefore 
feemed  to  fuffer  their  importunities,  as  if  through  con- 
ilrainf,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  Philip  word,  that 
he  had  unwillingly  affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecure  it  for  the  rightful^offefTor  ;  adding,  that  he 
only  looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up 
his  pretenfions  and  title  together,  Philip  knew  mankind 
too  well,  to  rely  upon  fuch  profoflions :  he  therefore  got 
together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines  of 
Italy.  However,  the  army  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Decius,  and  letting 
violently  upon  Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow,  cut 
off  his  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  afunder,  feparating  the 
under  jaw  from  the  upper.  Such  was  the  deferved  death 
of  Philip,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
about  five  years  ;  Decius  being  universally  acknowledged 
•as  his  fucceffor,  A.  D.  248. 

The  activity  and  wifdom  of  Decius  in  fome  meafure 
Hopped  the  haffening  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  fenate  feemed  to  think  fo  highly  of  his  merits,  that 
they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and  indeed  he 
feemed  in  every  mftance  to  confult  their  dignity  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks  of  people. 

He  permitted  them  to  choofe  a  cenfor,  as  was  the  cu- 
rtom  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  Rome;  and  Valerian, 
his  general,  a  man  of  fuch  ftriCt  morals,  that  his  life  was 
faid^to  be  a  continual  cenforfhip,  was  chofen  to  that  dig¬ 
nity. _ But  no  virtues  could  now  prevent  the  approach¬ 

ing  downfall  of  the  ftate  :  the  obftinate  difputes  between 
the  Pagans  and  the  Chriftians  within  the  empire,  and 
the  unceafing  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations  from  with¬ 
out,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  remedy.  To 
flop  thefe,  a  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  who  were  now 
grown  the  mofl  numerous  body  of  the  people,  was  im- 
politically,  not  to  fay  unjuftly,  begun  ;  in  which  thou- 
fands  were  put  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of  cruelty  tried 
in  vain  to  leffen  their  growing  number.  This  perfecu¬ 
tion  was  fucceeded  by  dreadful  devaluations  from  the 
Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace  and  Mcefia,  where  they 
had  been  mod  fuccefsful.  Thefe  irruptions  Decius  went 
to  oppofe  in  perfon  ;  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
them,  flew  30,000  of  the  barbarians  in  one  battle.  How¬ 
ever,  being  refolved  to  purfue  his  victory,  he  was,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gallus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile, 
where  the  king  of  the  Goths  had  fecret  information  to 
attack  him.  In  this  difad vantageous  fituation,  Decius 
firft  faw  his  fon  killed  with  an  arrow,  and  foon  after  his 
whole  army  put  to  the  rout.  Wherefore,  refolving  not 
to  furvive  his  lofs,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  m- 
flantly  plunging  into  a  quagmire,  was  fwallowed  up, 
and  his  body  could  never  be  found  after.  He  died  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fliort  reign  of  two 
years  and  fix  months  ;  leaving  the  character  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  empire,  if  human  means  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  it. 

Gallus,  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army, 
had  addrefs  enough  to  get  himfelf  declared  emperor  by 
that  part  of  it  which  furvived  the  defeat ;  he  was  45 
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years' old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  defeendeeb 
from  an  honourable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dif- 
honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  confiderable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  reprefs..  Having  thus  pur- 
chafed  a  fliort  remiflion  from  war,  by  the  difgrace  of 
his  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
his  pleafures,  regardlefs  of  the  wretched  fituation  of  the 
empire.  41® 

Nothing  can  he  more  deplorable  than  the  ftate  ofMifcrable 
the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time.  The  Goths  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  fatisfied  with  their  late 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Perfians  and 
Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mefopo- 
tamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  regardlefs  of  every 
national  calamity,  was  loft  in  debauch  and  fenfuality 
at  home  ;  and  the  Pagans  were  allowed  a  power  o£ 
perfecting  the  Chriftians  through  all  parts  of  the 
ftate  ;  thefe  calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  peftilence, 
that  feemed  to,  have  in  general  fpread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  feveral 
years  iri  an  unheard  of  manner ;  and  all  thefe  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  fhortly  after,  between  GaR 
lus  and  his  general  iEmilianus,  who  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
conquering  army.  Gallus  hearing  this,  was  foon  rou- 
fed  from  the  intoxications  of  pleasure,  and  prepared  to 
oppofe  his  dangerous  rival.  Both  armies  met  in  Mce¬ 
fia,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  TEmilianus  was 
victorious,  and  Gallus  with  his  fon  were  flain.  His 
death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  iuch  as  to  de-  ' 
ferve  the  deteftation  of  poftcrity.  He  died  in  the  471b 
year  of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  fuftered  inex- 
prdfible  calamities.  ^Emilianu?,  after  his  victory  over 
Gallus,  expeCted  to  be  acknowledged  emperor  ;  but 
he  foon  found  himfelf  miferably  difappointed.  The 
fenate  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  claims ;  and  an  army 
that  was  ftationed  near  the  Alps  chofe  Valerian,  their 
own  commander,  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  In  confer 
quence  of  this,  /Emilianus’s  foldiers  began  to  confide* 
their  general  as  an  ohftacle  to  the  univerfal  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  flew  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  mifehiefs  of  a 
civil  war. 

Valerian  being  thus  /univerfally  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  fet  about 
reforming  the  ftate  with  a  fpirit  that  feemed  to  mark 
a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.  But  reformation 
was  then  grown  almoft  impracticable.  The  difputes 
between  the  Pagans  and  Chriftians  divided  the  empire 
as  before;  and  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  latter  en¬ 
fued.  The  northern  nations  overran  the  Roman  da- 
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minions  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  ever  ;  and 
the  empire  began  to  be  ufurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty 
leaders,  each  of  whom,  neglcCting  the  general  ftate,  fet 
up  for  himfelf.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  Perfians,  Valerian 
under  their  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria  ;  and  comingtaken  pri- 
into  Mefopotamia,  took  the  unfortunate  Valerian  pri-foner,  and 
foner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppofe  them, 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  the  cruel- ^  pcr% 
ties,  which  W'ere  praCtifed  upon  this  unhappy  nponarch,  fiar.s. 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sapor,  we 
are  told,  always  ufed  him  as  afootftool  for  mounting  his 
horfe  ;  he  added  the  bitternefs  of  ridicule  to  hia  infults, 
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Rome,  and  ufually  obferved,  That  an  attitude  like  that  to  which 
'  yaierjan  was  reduced,  was  the  bell  ftatue  that  could 
be  erected  in  honour  of  his  vi£lory.  This  horrid  life  of 
infult  and  fufferance  continued  for  feven  years,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Perfian’s  command¬ 
ing  his  prifoner’s  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
q12  caufing  him  to  be  flayed  alive. 

The  empire  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
invaded  on  Perfians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  fooner 
the  barba^  reac^ec^  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
rians.  they  p°ured  on  all  Tides  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itfelf,  with  utter  deflru&ion.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Afia,  committing  every¬ 
where  dreadful  devaflations  ;  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 


having  overrun  Rhsetia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna  $  nus 
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putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  ;  the  Quadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  feized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia  \ 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Tarraco  and  other  important 
places  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gallienus, 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  having  promifed  to  revenge  his 
father’s  captivity,  and  reprefs  the  barbarians,  was  cho- 
fen  emperor  without  any  oppofition.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul  3  but  haitened  into  Italy,  from  whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. — 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  alfo,  the  barbarians  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  Regillianus,  who  commanded  there,  and 
who  is  faid  to  have  gained  feveral  victories  in  one 
day. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and  univerfally  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  foldiery,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  generally  acknowled¬ 
ged  as  well  as  in  Moefia.  Gallienus  no  fooner  heard  of 
his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  Illyrieum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  after  the  battle  by  his  own 
foldiers  ;  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus, 
who  ufed  his  vi£lory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
leled.  The  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of 
his  officers,  will  fhow  the  difpofition  of  this  emperor  : 
“  I  ffiall  not  be  fatisfied  (fays  he)  with  your  putting 
to  death  only  fuch  as  have  borne  arms  againfl  me,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field  :  you  mufl  in  every  city 
deftroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young  *,  fpare  none  who 
have  wiflied  ill  to  me  ;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me 
'  the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes. 
Ingenuus  emperor  !  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without 
mercy  :  you  underfland  me  ;  do  then  as  you  know  I 
would  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand.” 
In  confequence  of  thefe  cruel  orders,  a  moft  dreadful 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ;  and,  in 
feveral  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Ingenuus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Moefia  who  had  efeaped  the  general 
daughter,  provoked  by  thefe  cruelties,  proclaimed  Re- 
gillianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de¬ 
fended,  as  was  faid,.  from  the  celebrated-  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered  5  and  liad^  by  fe¬ 
veral  gallant  a&ions,  gained  reputation  in  the  Roman 
armies,.  After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 


great  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians  ;  but  was  foon  Rome, 
after  murdered  by  his  own  foldiers.  Thefe  revolts  were 
quickly  followed  by  many  others.  Indeed  it  is  not  fur- 
prifirig,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  with  fo  loofe  a  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers 
fliould  itart  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  The 
great  number  of  ufurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 
about  this  time  have  been  diitinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
the  thirty  tyrants .  However,  there  were  only  19  *,  viz. Thetiurtf 
Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balifla,  Udenatus,  and  Zenobia tyrants, 
in  the  eafl :  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftern  provinces,  Poll- 
humus,  Lollianus,  Vi£lorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria, 
Marius,  and  Tetricus  \  in  Illyrieum,  and  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and  Au- 
reolus  ;  in  Pontus,  Saturninus  ;  in  Ifauria,  Trebellia- 
in  Theffaly,  Pifo  *,  in  Achaia,  Valens  ;  in  Egypt, 


iEmilianus  ;  and  in  Africa,  Celfus.  Several  of  Thefe 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrants,  were  emi¬ 
nent  examples  of  virtue,  and  almofl  all  of  them  were 
pofleffed  of  a  confiderable  lhare  of  vigour  and  ability. 

The  principal  reafon  afligned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  character  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
nor  foldiers  could  bear  to  ferve.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  forced  by  the  foldiers  to  aflume  the  imperial 
dignity  much  againfl  their  will.  “You  have  loll,”  faid 
Saturninus  to  his  foldiers  when  they  invefled  him  with 
the  purple,  “  a  very  ufeful  commander,  and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor.”  The  apprehenfions  of  Sa¬ 
turninus  were  jullified  by  the  event.  Of  the  19  ufurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
in  Italy  and  Rome  Gallienus  alone  continued  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  emperor.  That  prince  indeed  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  Augujlus , 
who  continued  to  poffefs  an  independent  fovereignty  in 
the  eall  all  his  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  tranfmitted  it 
to  his  wife  Zenobia.  See  Palmyra. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  numerous  ufurpations  were  Fatal  confe. 
the  moll  fatal  that  can  be  conceived.  The  ele£lions ■  of quepces^ 
thefe  precarious  emperors,  .their  life  and  death,  were 
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equally  deflru£live  to  their  fubje&s  and  adherents.  The 
price  of  their  elevation  was  inftantly  paid  to  the  troops 
by  an  immenfe  donative  drawn  from  theexhaufled  peo¬ 
ple.  However  virtuous  their  charadler,  and  however 
pure  their  intentions  might  be,  they  found  themfelves 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  their  ufurpation 
by  frequent  acls  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When  they, 
fell,  they  involved  armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall, 
as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  already  quoted. 

Whilfl  the  forces  of  the  Hate  were  difperfed  in  private 
quarreb,  the  defencelefs  provinces  lay  expofed  to  every 
invader.  The  braved  ufurpers  were  compelled,  by  the 
perplexity  of  their  fituation,  to  conclude  difhonourable 
treaties  with  the  barbarians,  and  even  to  fubmit  to 
fhameful  tributes,  and  introduce  fuch  numbers  of  bar¬ 
barians  into  the  Roman  fervice  as  feemed  fufficient  at 
once  to  overthrow  the  empire.  41^ 

But  when  the  empire  feemed  thus  ready  to  fink  at^aRkmis 
once,  it  fuddenly  revived  on  the  death  of  Gallienus,  who™1^ 
was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  generals, ceeded by 
while  he  befieged  Aureolus,  one  of  the  tyrants,  in  Mi- Claudius. 
Ian.  His  death  gave  general  fatisfa£lion  to  all,  except 
his  foldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap  tile  reward  of  their  trea¬ 
chery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being  fruflrated 
in  thefe  expe&ajions,  and  in  fome  meafure  kept  within 
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bounds  by  the  large  fifes  of  Martian,  Flavius  Claudius 
j  was  nominated  to  iucceed,  and  joyfully  accepted  by  all 
orders  of  the  (late,  and  his  title  confirmed  by  the  fenate 
and  the  people. 

We  arc  not  fufficiently  allured  of  this  emperor’s  li¬ 
neage  and  country.  Some  aftirm  that  he  was  born  in 
Dalmatia,  and  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  there  5 
others  affert  that  he  was  a  Trojan  ;  and  others,  that  he 
was  fon  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  defeent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means 
doubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduft, 
having  performed  the  moft  eminent  fervices  againft  the 
Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  in¬ 
to  the  empire.  He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  ftrength  of  his  body  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  mind  ;  he  was  chafte  and  temperate,  a  re¬ 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  fevere  punifber  of  fuch  as 
tranfgrefied  the  laws.  T  hus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
fome  meafure  put  a  (lop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  once  more  feemed  to  reftore  the  glory  of 
Rome. 

His  firft  fuccefs,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
ao-ainft  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His 
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C.  is,  ^nd'liext  expedition  was  to  oppofe  the  Goths,  againft  whom 
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he  led  a  very  numerous  army.  Thefe  barbarians  had 
made  their  principal  and  moft  fuccefsful  irruptions  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fwarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
had  pillaged  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long 
been  the  fchool  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  had  no  veneration  fur  thofc  em- 
bellilhments  that  tend  to  foften  and  humanize  the  mind, 
but  deftroyed  all  monuments  of  tafte  and  learning  with 
the  moft  favage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
books  in  order  to  burn  them,  one  of  the  commanders 
diffuaded  them  from  the  defign,  alleging,  that  the  time 
which  the  Grecians  (hould  waile  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empne 
feemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  fide,  but  almoft  on 
every  quarter.  At  the  fame  time,  above  300,000  of 
thefe  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  naraelefs  and  uncivilized  nu  cions)  came 
down  the  river  Danube,  with  2000  (hips,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  fpreading  terror  and  devaftation 
on  every  fide. 

In  this  ftate  of  univerfal  difmay,  Claudius  alone  feem¬ 
ed  to  continue  unQiaken.  He  marched  his  difpropor- 
tioned  army  againft  the  favage  invaders  ;  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  engagement,  as  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  victorious,  and  made  an  incredi¬ 
ble  (laughter  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  their  great 
army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prilbners  :  houfes 
were  filled  with  their  arms  j  and  fcarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  fur ni (lied  with  (laves  from  thofe 
that  furvived  the  defeat.  The  fucceffes  were  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  fo  that 
the  Goths,  for  a  considerable  time  after,  made  but  a 
feeble  oppofition.  He  fome  time  after  marched  againft 
the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  confi- 
derable  (laughter.  His  laft  expedition  was  to  oppofe 
Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  his  two  puiffant  rivals  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  But- on  his  march,  as  he  approached  near  Sirmi- 


ji/y  A um,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  feized  with  a  peftilential  fe- 
i:i  e  ver?  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret 
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of  his  fubje&s,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Roman  ^  ^0^n6,  4 
empire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  of  quite  two  years  v_ '  n 

continuance,  was  a&ive  and  fuccefsful  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  hiftorians,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  united  in  himfelf  the  moderation  of  Au- 
guftus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoni¬ 
nus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  choice  of  Aurclian,  who  was  at  that 
time  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  efteemed  the  moft  valiant 
commander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  as 
Quint! l( us,  the  brother  of  the  decealed  emperor,  put  in 
his  claim,  and  was  for  a  while  acknowledged  at  Rome. 

But  his  authority  was  of  very  (liort  duration  ;  for  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  who  at  firft  iniligated 
him  to  declare  for  the  throne,  he  chofe  to  prevent  the 
feverity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  caufing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 
but  17  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  dates  of  the  empire,  affumed  the  command, 
with  a  greater  (how  of  power  than  his  predeeeffors  had 
enjoyed  for  fome  time  before.  This  active  monarch  was 
born  of  mean  and  obfeure  parentage  in  Dacia,  and  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  He  had  (pent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
army,  and  had  rifen  through  all  the  gradations  of  mi¬ 
litary  duty.  He  was  of  unftiaken  courage  and  ama¬ 
zing  ftrength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40  of  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at  icveral  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  In  ftiort,  his  valour  and  expedition  were 
fuch,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Ctefar  ;  and,  in 
fa£t,  only  wanted  milduefs  and  clemency  to  be  every 
way  his  equal.  ^  _  419 

The  whole  of  this  monarch’s  reign  was  fpent  in  re- His  great 
prclTing  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  in  hum-  fuccets 
bling  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  puniih-^^.^® 
ing  the  moniirmis  irregularities  of  his  ownfubjedts.  He 
defeated  the  Mareoraanni,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  in 
three  feveral  engagements,  and  at  length  totally  deftroy¬ 
ed  their  army.  He  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  againft  Ze¬ 
nobia,  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  a  woman  of  the  moft  he¬ 
roic  qualifications,  who  had  long  difclaimed  the  Roman 
power,  and  eftablithed  an  empire  of  her  own,  as  is  rela¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  juft  ice,  to  bring 
back  virtue  alfo.  He  was  very  ftridl  in  puni tiling  the 
crimes  of  the  foldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieutenants, 
he  infilled  that  the  peafants  ftiould  not  be  plundered  up¬ 
on  any  pretences;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a  grain  of 
fait,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  ftiould  be  exacted  unjuftly.  He 
caufed  a  foldicr,  who  had  committed  adultery  with  his 
hoftefs,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops  of  two  trees, 
forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other  ;  which  being 
let  loofe,  and  fuddenly  recoiling,  tore  the  criminal  in 
two.  This  was  a  feverity  that  might  take  the  name  of 
cruelty  ;  but  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  fome  meafure,  re¬ 
quired  it.  In  thefe  punifhments  infli&ed  on  the  guilty, 
the  Chriftians,  who  had  all  along  been  growing  more 
numerous,  were  (harers.  Againft  thefe  he  drew  up  fe¬ 
veral  letters  and  edi£b,  which  fhowed  that  he  intended 
a  very  fevere  perfecution  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  thfr 
credulous,  hiftorians  of  the  times,  he  was  diverted  juft  as 
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lie  was  going  to  fign  them  by  a  thunderbolt,  which  fell 
fo  near  his  per  fun,  that  all  the  people  judged  him  to  be 
deilroyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  might  have  interpofed  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  certain  that  his  feverities  at  laft  were  the 
caufe  of  his  deftru&ion.  Menefthus,  his  principal  fe- 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  fome  fault 
"which  he  had  committed,  began  to  confider  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  feveral  perfons,  whom 
'he  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death, 
adding  his  own  to  ftrengthen  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  fcroll  thus  contrived  was  (liown  with 
an  air  of  the  utmoft  fecrecv  to  fome  of  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  fafety,  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  deftroy  the  emperor.  This  refolu- 
tion  was  foon  put  in  execution  ;  for,  as  the  emperor  paf- 
fed  with  a  frnall  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towards 
Byzantium,  the  confpirators  fet  upon  him  at  once,  and 
flew  him  with  very  fmall  refiftance.  He  was  fiain  in  the 
60th,  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  very  active  reign  of  almoft  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  had 
formerly  inft  fted  the  empire,  were,  by  the  laft  monarch’s 
activity,  fo  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  feemed  to 
be  none  that  would  venture  to  declare  himfelf  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  fenate  ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  fenate  declined  it :  fo  that  a  fpace 
of  near  eight  months  elapfed  in  thefe  negociation.  At 
length,  however,  the  fenate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway  ambitious  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  offered  him.  Upon  being  folicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  firff  refufed,  and  retired  to 
his  country  houfe  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu¬ 
nities  ;  but  being  at  length  prevailed  upon,  he  accepted 
the  reins  of  government,  being  at  that  time  75  years 
old. 

One  of  the  firff  afls  of  his  government  was  the  pu- 
niftunent  of  thofe  who  had  confpired  again  ft  the  late 
emperor.  Menefthus  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  be¬ 
ing  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts ;  his  eft  ate 
alfo  was  confifcated  to  the  exchequer  ;  and  his  ready 
money,  which  was  very  conftderable,  applied  towards 
paying  the  army.  During  this  ftiort  reign,  the  fenate 
feemed  to  have  a  large  lliare  of  authority,  and  the  hi** 
ftorians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  praifes  to  fuch 
emperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  divide  their  power.— 
Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  confnlfiiip  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Probus,  he  was  refufed  it  by  the  fenate  :  at  which 
be  feemed  no  way  moved,  but  calmly  remarked  that 
the  fenate  beft  knew  whom  to  choofe.  This  modera¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  all  the  reft  of  his  condufl :  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  temperate  ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furniftied 
with  nothing  expenfive  :  he  even  prohibited  his  emprefs 
from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbade  the  ufe  of  gold  and 
embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  fuch  men  as  had  deferved  well  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  He  particularly  efteem^d  the  works  of  his  name- 
fake  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  ;  commanding  that  they  ftiould 
be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  that  many  copies  of  them  ftiould  be  tranferibed 
at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  fuch  mo¬ 
deration  and  juftice,  only  wanted  continuance  to  have 
made  the  empire  happy  •,  but  after  enjoying  the  empire 
about  fix  months,  he  died  of  a  fever  in  his  march  to  op. 
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pofe  the  Perfians  and  Scythians,  who  had  invaded  the  Ron* 
eaftern  parts  of  the  empire.  '"■“Vv 

Upon  the  death  of  Tacitus  the  army  feemed  divided 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  5  one  part  of  it  chofe  Flo- 
rianus,  brother  to  the  deceaftd  ;  but  the  majority  were 
for  fome  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  amongft 
each  other  the  neceffity  of  choofing  one  eminent  for  va¬ 
lour,  honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the  laft 
virtue  being  that  chiefly  infilled  upon,  the  whole  army, 
as  if  by  common  confent,  cried  out  that  Probus  ftiould 
be  emperor.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in  this  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  ufual*  folemnities :  and  Florianus  finding 
himfelf  deferted,  even  by  thofe  legions  who  had  promif- 
ed  to  Hand  up  in  his  fupport,  opened  his  arteries  and 
bled  himfelf  to  death. 

Probus  was  44  years  old,  when  he  afeended  the  Ptobw 
throne,  being  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Sirmium  in  fed  to  th« 
Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  foldier  from  his  youth.  HeemP*re\ 
began  early  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  for  his  difeipline  and 
valour;  being  frequently  the  firft  man  who  in  befieging 
towns  fealed  the  walls,  or  that  bUrft  into  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  Angle  combats, 
and  faving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  citizens.  Nor 
was  his  a&ivity  and  courage,  when  elefled  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  lefs  apparent,  than  in  his  private  ftation.  He  firft 
reprtfftd  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  of  whom  he  flew  400,000. 

He  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  oppofe  and  fubdue 
the  Sarmatians.  From  thence  he  led  his  forces  into  424 
Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  fue  for  peace.  He  af- His  con. 
ter  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Afia  ;  fubdued  the  clue^v 
province  of  Ifauria  ;  and  marching  onward,  conquered 
a  people  called  the  Bletnyes  ;  who,  leaving  their  native 
forefts  of  Ethiopia,  had  poiTeffed  themfelves  of  Arabia 
and  Judea,  and  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  fince 
the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Narfes  alfo,  the  king  of  Perfia, 
fubmitted  at  his  approach  :  and  upon  his  return  into 
Europe,  he  divided  the  depopulated  parts  of  Thrace 
among  its  barbarous  in vad  rsr  a  circumftance  that  after¬ 
wards  produced  great  calamities  to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  lefs  eonfpieuous  in  fupprHTmg 
mteftine  commotions.  Saturninus,  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  to  declare  himfelf  emperor,  was  defeated 
and  flain.  Proculus  3lfo  (a  perfon  remarkable  only  for 
his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  whoboafted  in  a 
letter,  that,  having  taken  ico  Sarmatian  virgins  prifo- 
ners,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
the  reft  within  a  fortnight)  fet  up  againft  the  emperor; 
but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
the  Germans.  At  the  fame  time  Bonofus  (who  was  a 
remarkable  votary  to  Bacchus,  being  able  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  being  difordered) 
rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himfelf  in  defpair. 
Probus,  when  he  faw  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
could  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  and  faying,  “  There 
hangs  not  a  man  but  a  calk.”  Still,  however,  not- 
withftanding  every  effort  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire, 
the  barbarians  who  furrounded  it  kept  it  in  continual 
alarms.  They  were  frequently  repulfed  into  their  na¬ 
tive  wilds,  but  they  as  certainly  returned  with  frefti  rage 
and  incrcafed  ferocity.  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  find¬ 
ing  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domeftic  dllputes, 
renewed  their  accuftomed  inroads,  and  once  more  felt 
the  puniftiment  of  their  prefumptions.  They  were  con¬ 
quered  in  feveral  engagements ;  and  Probus  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  HEaftive  temper,  however,  would 
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not  fufFer  him  to  continue  at  reft  whilft  a  Tingle  enemy 
^  was  left  to  conquer.  In  his  laft  expedition  he  led  his 
foldiers  againft  the  Perfians  ;  and  going  through  Sir- 
mium,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  there  employed  fe- 
veral  thoufands  of  his  foldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that  was 
incommodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues^ of  this 
undertaking,  and  the  great  reftraint  that  was  laid  upon 
^5  the  foldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  confpiracy, 
Is  jder-  which  ended  in  his  ruin  :  for  taking  the  opportunity  as 
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he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  fet  upon  and  ilew 
him  after  he  had  reigned  fix  years  and  four  months  with 
general  approbation. 

Carus,  who  was  praetorian  prefect  to  the  deceafed 
emperor,  was  ehofen  by  the  army  to  fueeeed  him  3  and 
he,  to  ftrengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  fons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus  with  him  in  command  3  the 
former  of  whom  was  as  much  fullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngeft  was  virtuous,  modeft,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  fcarce  time  to  punifh  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
frefh  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  over  whom  lie  gain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  victory.  The  Perfian  monarch  alio  made 
fome  attempts  upon  the  empire  3  but  Carus  allured  his 
ambaffadors,  that  if  their  mafter  perfifted  in  his  obftina- 
cy,  all  his  fields  fhould  fliortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  (bowed  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  threat,  he  marched  to  the -very  walls  of  Cteliphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  enfuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  victory.  What  the  refult  of  this  fuccefs 
mmht  have  been,  is  not  known  3  for  he  was  ihortly  af- 
teAtruck  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many  others 
that  were  round  him.  Numerianus,  the  youngeft  fon, 
who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition,  was  in- 
confolable  for  bis  death  3  and  brought  fueh  a  diforder 
upon  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  army,  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  litter. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  fituation,  after  fome  time,  excited 
the  ambition  of  Aper,  bis  father-in-law,  who  fuppofed 
that  he  could  now,  without  any  great  danger,  aim  at  the 
empire  himfelf.  He  therefore  hired  a  mercenary  villain 
to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter  3  and  the  better  to 
conceal  the  faft,  gave  out  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  but 
unable  to  endure'the  light.  In  this  manner  was  the 
dead  body  carried  about  for  fome  days,  Aper  continuing 
to  attend  it  with  the  utmoft  appearance  of  refpe£t,  and 
to  take  orders  as  ufual.  The  offenfivenefs,  however,  of 
its  fmell  at  length  difeovered  the  treachery,  and  excited 
an  univerfal  uproar  throughout  the  army.  In  the  midft 
of  this  tumult,  Dioclefian,  one  of  the  moft  noted  com¬ 
manders  of  his  time,  was  ehofen  emperor,,  and  with  his 
own  hand  (lew  Aper  3  having  thus,  as- it  is  faid,  fulfilled 
a  prophecy,  which  had  faid,  that  Dioclefian  fhould  be 
emperor  after  he  had  (lain  a  boar  3  alluding  to  the  name 
of  his  rival,  which  fignifies  a  boar.  Carinus,  the  re¬ 
maining  fon,  did  not  long  furvive  his  father  and  brother; 
for  giving  himfelf  up  to  his  vices,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  oppofing  the  new-made.emperor,  the  competitors  led 
their  forces  into  Mcefia  3  where  Dioclefian  being  vic¬ 
torious,  Carinus  was  (lain  by  a  tribune  of  his  own  army, 
whofe  wife  he  had  formerly  abufed. 

Dioclefian  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth  3  being  ac¬ 
counted,  according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  a  ferivener  3  and 
of  a  flave,  according  to  others.  He  received  his  name 
from  Diocleaj  the  town  in  which  he  was  born  3  and  was 
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about  40  years  old  when  he  was  elected  to  the  empire. 

He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus,  without  in-  l"~  v ~~  J 
juring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Confcious  alfo 
that  the  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for  one  alone 
to  fuftain,  he  took  in  Maximian,  his  general,  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his  equal  and  ^2g 
companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  aftifting  each  Takes  Ma- 
other,  thefe  two  continued  to  live  in  ftri£t  friendfliip  3  ximian  for 
and  though  fomewliat  differing  in  temper  (as  Maximian  Partner* 
was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations),  yet  they  con¬ 
curred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and  humbling 
their  enemies.  And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  numerous  or 
formidable  enemies  to  oppofe.  419 

The  peafants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  danger- Infurrec- 
ous  infurre&ion,  under  the  condutft  of  Amandus  and 
Helianus,  but  were  fubdued  by  Maximian.  Achilleus, 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himfelf  empe¬ 
ror  3  and  it  was  not  without  many  bloody  engagements 
that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dioclefian 
to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Roman  legions, 
in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the  natives,  feized 
upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered  thofe  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  duty.  Thefe  were  alfo  fubdued  by  Maxi¬ 
mian  3  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war,  conftrained  to  fue 
for  peace.  About  the  fame  time,  a  principal  comman¬ 
der  in  Britain  named  Carciujius ,  proclaimed  himfelf  em¬ 
peror,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  ifiand.  To  oppofe  this 
general’s  claims,  Maximian  made  choice  of  Coiiftantius 
Chlorus,  whom  he  created  Caefar,  and  married  to  The¬ 
odora,  his  daughter-in-law.  He,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  finding  Caraufius  very  ftrong,  and  continually 
reinforced  from  Germany,  thought  proper  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  ;  fo  that  this  ufurper  continued  for 
feven  years  in  quiet  pofleftion  of  the  whole  ifiand,  till 
lie  was  flain  by  Ale6tus,  his  friend  and  intimate.  About 
this  time  alfo,  Narfes,  king  of  Perfia,  began  a  danger¬ 
ous  war  upon  the  empire,  and  invaded  Mesopotamia. 

To  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  upon  this  quarter, 
Dioclefian  made  choice  of  Galerius  (furnamed  Armen- 
tariuSy  from  the  report  of  his  being  born  of  a  cow-herd 
in  Dacia)  ;  and  he  likewife  was  created  Ceefar.  His 
fuccefs  alfo,  though  very  doubtful  in  the  beginning, 
was  in  the  end  terminated  according  to  his  wifhes.  The 
Perfians  were  overcome  in  a  decifive  engagement,  their 
camp  plundered  and  taken,  and  their  king’s  wives  and. 
children  made  prifoners  of  war.  There  only  remained, 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire,  thofe  who  lay 
to  the  northward  unfubdued.  Thefe  were  utterly  un¬ 
conquerable,  as  well  upon  account  of  their  favage  fierce- 
nefs,,as  the  inhofpitable  feverity.  of  the  climate  and 
foil  from  whenee  they  ifiued.  Ever  at  war  with  the 
Romans,,  they  i  flu ed  forth,  when  the  armies  that  were 
to  reprefs  their  invafions  were  called  away  3  and  upon 
their  return,  they  as  fuddenly  withdrew  into  cold,  bar¬ 
ren,  and  inaccefiible  places,  which  only  themfelvcs 
could  endure.  In  this  manner  the  Goths,  Sarmatians, 

Alani,  Qpadi,  &c.  poured  down  in  incredible  num¬ 
bers  3  while  every-  defeat  feemed  but  to  increafe  their 
ftrength  and  perfeverance.  Of  thefe,  multitudes  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to,  people,  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  the  empire  3  ftill  greater  numbers  were  deftroy- 
ed  ;  and  though  the  reft  were  driven  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  foreftsj  yet  they  continued  ever  mindful  of  their 
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inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a  favage  beaft,  only  conti¬ 
nued  ina&ive,  till  they  had  licked  their  wounds  for  a 
new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  mifericsof  the 
empire  were  not  fufticient,  the  tenth  and  laft  great  per¬ 
fection  was  renewed  againft  the  Chriftians.  This  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  feverity  :  and 
fuch  was  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  purfued,  that,  in 
an  ancient  infeription,  we  are  informed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  fuperftition  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
had  reftored  and  propagated  the  worfhip  of  the  gods. 
Their  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party  •,  for  Chriftianity  fhortly  after  was 
eftablffhed  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  the  troubles  raifed  by  this 
perfecution,  and  of  the  contefts  that  ftruck  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  (late,  Dioclefian  and  Maximian  fur- 
prifed  the  world  by  refigning  their  dignities  on  the  fame 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  ftatioiis.  Hifforians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in¬ 
duced  them  to  give  up  thofe  honours  which  they  had 
purchafed  with  fo  much  danger.  Some  aferibe  it  to 
the  philofophical  turn  of  Dioclefian  •,  and  others,  to 
his  being  difgufted  with  the  obllinacy  of  his  Chriftian 
fubje&s  :  but  LaClantius  afferts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerius,  who  co¬ 
ming  to  Nicomedia,  upon  the  emperor’s  recovery  from 
a  great  ficknefs,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war  in  cafe 
he  refufed  to  refign.  However,  of  this  we  are  well  af- 
fured,  that  he  flill  preferved  a  dignity  of  fentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  refignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  inability  to  difeharge  on  a 
fick-bed  the  duties  of  a  fovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  fpent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
alfuring  his  vifitors  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy  the 
world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  reft  of  mankind  to 
forfake  it.  When  alfo  fome  attempted  to  perfuade  him 
to  refume  the  empire  he  replied,  That  if  they  knew  his 
prefent  happinefs,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate  than  difturb  it.  In  this  contented  manner  he  lived 
fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  either  by  poifon  or  madnefs, 
it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign,  which  continued  20 
years,  was  aClive  and  ufeful  ;  and  his  authority,  tinc¬ 
tured  with  feverity,  was  well  adapted  to  the  depraved 
ftate  of  morals  at  that  time. 

Maximian,  his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  refigna¬ 
tion,  was  by  no  means  fo  contented  with  his  fituation. 
He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  difturbed  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns  with  various  efforts  to  refume  it;  at¬ 
tempting  to  engage  Dioclefian  in  the  fame  defign. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
confufion,  he  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  Conftantine,  the  then  acknowledged  em¬ 
peror  of  the  weft.  But  here  alfo  continuing,  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
and  deftroy  her  hufband,  he  was  deteCted,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  die  by  whatever  death  he  fhould  think  proper  ; 
and  LaClantius  tells  us  that  he  chofe  hanging. 

Upon  the  refignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  twFo 
Caefars  whom  they  had  formerly  chofen  were  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged  as  their  fucceffors.  Conftantius  Chlo- 
*rus,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  plainnefs  of  his  com¬ 
plexion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Galerius, 
•on  the  other  hand,  was  brave,  but  brutal,  incontinent, 
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and  cruel.  As  there  was  fuch  a  difparity  in  their  tem-  R0ra<* 
pers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into  full  power,  — ^  u 
to  divide  the  empire  ;  Conftantius  being  appointed  to 
govern  the  weftern  parts;  namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
greateft  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaul,  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Germany  ;  Galerius  had  the  eaftern  parts  al¬ 
lotted  to  hislhare  ;  to  wit,  Illyiicum,  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedon,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  Leffer 
Afia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  the 
countries  eaftward.  The  greatnefsof  the  divifion,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in  two  partners 
more,  Sevens  and  Maximin,  who  were  made  Caefars, 
and  alfifted  in  the  conducing  of  affairs  ;  fo  that  the  em¬ 
pire  now  was  under  the  guidance  of  four  perfons,  all  in¬ 
verted  with  fupreme  authority. 

We  are  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Confiantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  chara&er,  which 
appears  in  every  light  moft  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chafte,  and  temperate.  Hri  mercy  and  juftice  were 
equally  confpieuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  injured  ;  and  when  at 
length  perfuaded  to  difplace  all  the  Chriftian  officers  of 
his  houfchold  that  would  not  change  their  religion,  when 
fome  of  them  complied,  he  fent  them  away  in  difgrace  ; 
alleging,  that  thofe  who  were  not  true  to  their"  God,  ; 
would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain  ;  and  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine  as  a  kind  of 
hoftage  in  the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  took 
up  his  refidence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
pra&ice  of  bis  ufual  virtues  ;  till  tailing  fiek,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  fon  for  his  fucceffor.  He 
accordingly  fent  for  him  with  all  fpeed  ;  but  he  was  pad 
recovery  before  bis  arrival :  notwithftanding  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  affe&ion,  and  raff¬ 
ing  himfelf  in  his  bed,  gave  him  feveral  ufeful  inftruc- 
tions,  particularly  recommending  the  Chriftians  to  his 
protection.  He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  care; 
and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Conftantine 
fhould  fucceed  him,  he  expired  in  his  arms.  | 

In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  being  informed  of  Conftantine’s  advancement, tefti- 
fied  the  moft  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  goingt* 
condemn  the  meffenger  who  brought  him  the  account : 
but  being  diffuaded,  he  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  fent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  interefts.  Juft  about  this  time  alfo,  ano- 
tlier  pretender  to  the  empire  ftarted  up.  This  was Maxentin 
Maxentius,  a  perfon  of  mean  extraction  ;  but  very  much  ufurps  tie 
favoured  by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pillage  thron«* 
at  diferetion.  In  order  to  oppofe  Maxentius,  Severus 
led  a  numerous  army  towards  the  gates  of  Rome ;  but 
his  foldiers  confidering  againft  whom  they  were  to 
fight,  immediately  abandoned  him  ;  and  ftiortly  after 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  opening  his  veins. 

To  revenge  his  death,  Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  re¬ 
volving  to  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  to  deftroy  the  whole 
fenate.  His  foldiers,  however,  upon  approaching  the 
capital  began  to  waver  in  their  refolutions :  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  intreatics,  imploring 
them  not  k>  abandon  him  ;  and,  retiring  by  the  fame 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  Licirtius,  who 
was  originally  the  fon  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Cae- 
far,  in  the  room  of  Severus  who  was  flain.  This  feem- 
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ed  to  be  the  laft  a£l  of  bis  power  ;  for  fbortly  after  he 
was  feized  with  a  very  extraordinary  diforder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  all  the  fkill  of  his  phyficians, 
and  carried  him  off,  after  he  had  lauguiihed  in  torments 
for  near  the  ipace  of  a  year.  HR  cruelty  to  the  Chri¬ 
stians  was  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  againft  him  ; 
and  their  hid orian>  have  not  failed  to  aggravate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  hi*-  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
for  his  former  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  his  feveritios  againft  them  n  his  deathbed  ; 
and  revoked  thofe  edicts  which  he  bad  formerly  pub- 
Jiflied,  tending  to  their  perfecution,  a  little  betore  his 
death. 

Conffantine  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greateft 
opponent,  might  now  be  confide  red  as  potto  fling  more 
power  than  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others  :  Maxentius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a 
perfon  of  a  cruel  difpofition,  and  a  itedfaft  fupporter  of 
pagan i fm  ;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  eaft  ;  and  likewife  Maximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Csefar  with  Severus,  and 
who  alfo  governed  fome  of  the  eaftern  provinces. 

For  fome  time  all  things  feemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance  ;  till  at  length,  either  ambition,  or  the;  ty¬ 
rannical  conduct  of  Maxentius,  induced  Conftantine  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commande  r  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march** 
ing  into  Italy.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  he  form¬ 
ed  a  refolution  which  produced  a  roightv  change  in  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  and  the  parfuits 
of  ambition.  One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eufebius, 
the  army  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con- 
ttantine  was  taken  up  with  various  confiderations  upon 
the  fate  of  fubl unary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  expedition  :  fenfible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  fucceed  without  divine  afliftance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  fent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  inspire  him  with  wifdom  to  choofe  the 
path  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then,  as  the  fun  was 
declining,  that  there  fuddenly  appeared  a  pillar  e>f  light 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  this  in- 
fcriptiori,  TOYT£2  NIKH,  “  In  this  overcome.”  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  afto- 
nifliment  both  in  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  who 
confidered  it  as  their  difpofltions  led  them  to  believe. 
Thofe  who  were  attached  to  paganifm,  prompted  by 
their  aufpices,  pronounced  it  a  moft  inaufpicious  omen, 
portending  the  moff  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  impreflion  on  the  emperor’s  mind  ;  who,  as 
the  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  by  vifions  the 
fame  night.  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caufed  a 
royal  flandard  to  be  made,  like  that  which  he  had  feen 
in  the  heavens  ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  his  wars,  as  an  enflgn  of  vidlory  and  celeflial 
protection.  After  this,  he  confulted  with  feveral  of  the 
principal  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  and  made  a  public 
avowal  of  that  facred  perfuafion. 

Conflantine  having  thus  attached  to  his  interefl  his 
foldiers,  who  were  moftly  of  the  Chriflian  perfuafion, 
loft  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and 
8000  horfe  ;  and  foon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  The  unfortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  long  gi- 
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ven  himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  debauchery,  now  began  to 
make  preparations  whtn  it  was  too  late.  He  firft  put 
in  praClice  all  the  fuperftiiious  rites  which  paganifm  V(<5AWJt4V. 
taught  to  be  neeeflary  ;  and  then  confulted  the  Sibyl- det  a  ted 
line  books;  from  whence  he  was  informed,  that  on  that  and  kill- 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  fhould  perifh.  This  pre-ed* 
diction,  which  wa^  equivocal,  he  applied  to  Conflan¬ 
tine;  fo  that,  leaving  all  tilings  in  the  Left  pollure,  he 
advanced  from  the  city  wi<h  an  army  of  r;  0,000  foot 
and  18,000  horfe.  The  engagement  was  for  fome  time 
fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed,  vitfory 
declared  upon  the  fide  of  his  opponent,  and  he  himfelf 
was  drowned  in  his  flight  by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
bridge  as  lie  attempted  to  ctofl>  the  river  Tiber. 

Conflantine,  in  conlequence  of  this  viClory,  entering 
the  city,  declaimed  all  praifes  which  the  fenate  and 
people  were  ready  to  ofler  ;  aferibing  his  fucecfs  to  a 
fuperior  power.  He  even  caufcd  the  crofs,  which  it 
is  faid  he  faw  in  the  heavens,  to  be  placed  at  the  right 
of  all  his  ftatues,  with  this  infeription  :  “  Tiiat  under 
the  influence  of  that  victorious  crofs,  Conflantine  had 
delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical  power, 
and  had  reftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to 
their  ancient  authority.”  He  afterwards  ordained,  that 
no  criminal  fhould  for  the  future  fuffer  death  by  the 
crofs;  which  had  formerly  been  the  moil  ufual  w-ay  of 
punifliing  flaves  convifled  of  capital  offences.  Edidts 
were  foon  after  ifiued,  declaring  that  the  Chriftians 
fhould  be  eafed  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 
into  places  of  truft  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  feen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire  ;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  loft  a  great  deal  of  its 
ftrength  and  coherence  when  thofe  principles  w'ere  thus 
at  once  fubverted. 

Things  continued  in  this  ftate  for  fome  time,  Con-* 
ftantine  all  tfre  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  interefl  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almofl: 
wholly  extindl  in  the  empire.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
affiduhics,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  disturbed 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
eaft,  and  who,  deftrous  of  a  full  participation  of  power, 
marched  againft  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army.  ^ 

In  confequence  of  this  ftep,  after  manv  conflicts,  a  ge-  Maxi  min’s 
heral  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Maximin  fuffered  a  defeat  and 
total  defeat ;  many  of  his  troops  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  eath‘ 
thofe  tha1  furvived  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  Maxi¬ 
min,  however,  having  efcaped  the  general  carnage,  once 
more  put  himfelf  at  ti  e  head  of  another  army,  refolving 
to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ;  but  death  prevented  his 
defign.  As  he  died  by  ft  very  extraordinarv  kind  of 
madnefs,  the  Chrif!ian%  of  whom  he  wa*  the  declared 
enemv.  did  not  fail  to  aferibe  his  end  te  a  judgment 
from  heaven  ;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which  falfe  judge* 
ments  and  falfe  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  of  their  un* 
inftrudlive  hiftory.  .  .  438 

Conftantine  and  Licinius  thus  remaining  undifputed  War  be- 
potteflors  and  partners  in  the  empire,  all  things  promi-  Jueen  Con~ 
fed  a  peaceable  continuance  of  friendfhip  and  power. 1  antinean 
However,  it  was  foon  found,  that  the  fame  ambition 
that  aimed  after  a  part,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
lefs  than  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  aferibe  the  rupture 
between  thefe  two  potentates  to  Conftantine  ;  while 
the  Chriftians,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  it  wholly  to 
H  h  Licinius. 
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Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred  :  for 
Licinius  is  convi&ed  of  having  perfecutcd  Chriftianity, 
which  was  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  rival  $  and  Con¬ 
ftantine  is  known  to  have  been  the  firft  to  begin  the 
preparations  for  an  open  rupture.  Both  Tides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  oppoiition  ;  and  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Conftantine,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  midft  of  his  Chriftian  bilhops,  begged  the 
afliftance  of  Heaven  5  while  Licinius,  with  equal  zeal, 
called  upon  the  pagan  priefts  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
in  his  favour.  Conftantine,  after  an  obftinate  refinance 
from  the  enemy,  became  vi&orious  •,  took  their  camp ; 
and,  after  fome  time,  compelled  Licinius  to  fue  for  a 
truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But  this  was  of  no  long 
continuance  $  for  foon  after,  the  war  breaking  out  a- 
frelli,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  it  proved  decifive.  Licinius  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  and  purfued  by  Conftafitine  into  Nicomedia, 
where  he  furrendered  himfelf  up  to  the  vi&or  ;  having 
firft  obtained  an  oath  that  his  life  ftiould  be  fpared,  and 
that  he  ftiould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  This,  however,  Conftantine  fhort- 
ly  after  broke  ;  for  either  fearing  his  defigns,  or  find¬ 
ing  him  actually  engaged  in  frefh  confpiracies,  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  Martian 
his  general,  who  fome  time  before  had  been  created 
Caefar. 

Conftantine  being  now  foie  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  perfon  from 
whofe  claims  he  could  have  the  lead:  apprehenfions,  re- 
folved  to  eftablifh  Chriftianity  on  fo  fure  a  bafts,  that  no 
new  regulations  ftiould  fhake  it.  He  commanded  that 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  order's  of  the  bi- 
fhops  ftiould  be  exa6tly  obeyed  ;  a  privilege  of  which, 
in  fucceeding  times,  thefe  fathers  made  but  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  ufe.  He  called  alfo  a  general  council  of  thefe,  to 
meet  at  Nicea,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  herefies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  that  of  Arius. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  31  8  bilhops,  befides  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  prefbyters  and  deacons,  together  with  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf*,  who  all,  to  about  17,  concurred  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tenets  of  Arius  \  who,  with  his  afibciates, 
was  baniftied  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  reftored  univerfal  tranquillity  to  the 
empire,  he  was  not  able  to  ward  off  calamities  of  a 
more  domeftic  nature.  As  the  hiftories  of  that  period 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difeover  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wife 
Faufta  and  his  fon  Crifpus  to  death.  The  moft  plau- 
fible  account  is  this  :  Faufta  the  emprefs,  who  wras  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  defires,  had 
long,  though  fecretly,  loved  Crifpus,  Conftantine’s  fon 
by  a  former  wife.  She  had  tried  every  art  to  infpire 
this  youth  with  a  mutual  paftion  ;  but,  finding  her  more 
diftant  efforts  ineffe&ual,  had  even  the  confidence  to 
make  him  an  open  confeflion  of  her  defires.  This  pro¬ 
duced  an  explanation,  which  was  fatal  to  both.  Crif¬ 
pus  received  her  addreffes  with  deteftation  *,  and  flie,  to 
be  revenged,  accufed  him  to  the  emperor.  Conftantine, 
fired  at  once  with  jealoufy  and  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
without  a  hearing  ;  nor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redrefs.  The  only  reparation,  there¬ 
fore,  that  remained,  was  the  putting  Faufta,  the  wicked 
inftrument  of  his  former  cruelty,  to  death  \  which  was 
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accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  with  fome  Rome 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falfehood  and  ' — v-~  ^ 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  againft  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  I 
the  Roman  empire  fhortly  after  experienced.  Thefe Transfer 
arofe  from  a  meafure  which  this  emperor  conceived  and  the  fear', 
executed,  of  transferring  the  feat  of  the  empire  fromempbet| 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  Cor/JIantinop/e,  as  it  was  after- Conftanti( 
wards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  reafons*10^6* 
which  induced  him  to  this  undertaking  ;  whether  it 
was  becaufe  he  was  offended  at  fome  affronts  he  recei-  j 

ved  at  Rome,  or  that  he  fuppofed  Conftantinople  more  I 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought  the  eaft- 
ern  parts  more  required  his  prefence,  experience  has 
fhown  that  they  were  weak  and  groundlefs.  The  em¬ 
pire  had  long  before  been  in  the  moft  declining  ftate  ; 
but  this  in  a  great  meafure  gave  precipitation  to  its  down¬ 
fall.  After  this  it  never  refumed  its  former  fplendour, 
but  languiftied. 

His  firft  defign  was  to  build  a  city  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  at  Chalcedon  in  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor  *,  but  we  arc  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  Bofphorus.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fix  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  indeed  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conveniences  and 
all  the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to  make  it 
the  feat  of  refidence.  It  was  fituated  on  a  plain  that  T 

rofe  gently  from  the  water  ;  it  commanded  that  ftrait 
which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  was  furnifhed  with  all  the  advantages  which  the 
moft  indulgent  climate  could  beftov\  This  city,  there¬ 
fore,  he  beautified  with  the  moft  magnificent  edifices  y 
he  divided  it  into  14  regions  \  built  a  capitol,  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  many  churches,  and  other  public  works  \  and 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  his  1  1 

idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  veryjplemn  manner  to  the 
God  of  martyrs  ;  in  about  two  years  after,  repairing 
thither  with  his  whole  court. 

The  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  empire  j  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
though  with  relu&ance,  fubmitted  to  the  change  ;  nor  ' 

was  there  for  two  or  three  years  any  difturbance  in  the 
ftate,  until  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  withdrawn  all  their  garrifons  along  the  Da¬ 
nube,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged  the  country 
with  unheard-of  cruelty.  Conftantine,  however,  foon 
repreffed  their  incurfions,  and  fo  ftraitened  them,  that 
near  100,000  of  their  number  perilhed  by  cold  and 
hunger.  Thefe  and  fome  other  infurre&ions  being  hap¬ 
pily  fuppreffed,  the  government  of  the  empire  was  di¬ 
vided  as  follows.  Conftantine',  the  emperor’s  eldeft  fon, 
commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  wefttrn  provinces ;  Con- 
ftantius  governed  Africa  arid  Illyrieum  *,  and  Conftans 
ruled  in  Italy,  Dalmatius,  the  emperor’s  brother,  was 
fent  to  defend  thofe  parts  that  bordered  upon  the  Goths  y 
and  Annibalianus,  his  nephew7,  had  the  charge  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Armenia  Minpr.  This  divifion  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ft  ill  farther  contributed  to  its  downfall  :  for  the 
united  ftrength  of  the  ftate  being  no  longer  brought  to 
reprefs  invafipns,  the  barbarians  fought  with  fuperior 
numbers  ;  and  conquered  at  laft,  though  often  defeated. 

Conftantine, 
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Conftantine,  however,  did  not  live  to  feel  thefc  calami¬ 
ties.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  fplen- 
did ;  atnbafladors  from  the  remote!!  Indies  came' to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  authority  ;  the  Perfians,  who  were  ready 
for  frefh  inroads,  upon  finding  him  prepared  to  oppofe, 
fent  humbly  to  defire  his  friendfhip  and  forgivenefs.  He 
was  above  60  years  old,  and  had  reigned  above  30  years, 
when  he  found  his  health  began  to  decline.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  the  effefts  of  his  diforder,  which  was  an  intermitting 
fever,  he  made  ufe  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city  $  but 
receiving  no  benefit  from  thence,  he  removed  for  change 
of  air  to  Helenopolis,  a  city  which  he  had  built  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  His  diforder  increafing,  he 
changed  again  to  Nicomedia  $  where  finding  himfelf 
without  hopes  of  recovery,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  ;  and  having  foon  after  received  the  facrament, 
he  expired,  after  a  memorable  and  a&ive  reign  of  32- 
years.  This  monarch’s  charafter  is  reprefented  to  us  in 
very  different  lights  :  the  Chrillian  writers  of  that  time 
adorning  it  with  every  drain  of  panegyric  \  the  hea¬ 
thens,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  virulence 
of  inve&ive.  He  eflablifhed  a  religion  that  continues 
the  bleffing  of  mankind  ;  but  purfued  a  fcheme  of  po¬ 
litics  that  dedroyed  the  empire. 

From  the  time  of  Conflantine  to  the  divifion  of  the 
empire  between  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens,  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan¬ 
tinople,  wrhere  alfo  that  of  the  eadern  part  is  carried 
down  to  the  final  dedru&ion  of  that  city  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Libya  Tripolitana  was  grievoudy  oppreffed  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  defert,  and  almod  equally  fo  by 
Romanus  its  own  governor.  His  condufl  wras  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  oppreflive,  that  the  inhabitants  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Valentinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  fitua- 
tion,  and  defiring  redrefs.  Pallaaius  was  accordingly 
fent  to  inquire  into  the  date  of  the  province  ;  but  being 
gained  over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  falfe  report  to  the 
emperor  *,  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey 
to  the  mercilefs  invaders  and  rapacious  governor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  red  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  continued  their 
inroads  into  the  empire  ;  and  among  others,  we  find  the 
Saxons  now  putting  in  fer  a  fhare  of  the  fpoils  of  the 
ruined  empire  :  however,  their  army  was  at  this  time 
entirely  cut  off.  At  lad  Valentinian  himfelf  took  the 
field  againd  thefe  northern  barbarians  *,  and  entering 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  dedroyed  all  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  fue  for 
peace  in  a  very  humble  manner  ;  but  Valentinian,  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  great  padion  while  fpeaking  to  them,  threat¬ 
ened  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  at  once.  His  fury 
on  this  occafion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  fome  other 
mortal  diforder  ;  for  he  fuddenly  fell  down,  and  being 
conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he  was 
feized  with  violent  convulfive  fits  and  contortions  of  all 
his  limbs,  in  the  agonies  of  which  he  expired,  in  the 
year  375,  the  55th  of  his  age,  and  12th  of  his  reign. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  .his  fon  Gratian  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity  :  foon  after  becoming 
mader  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  death  of  Valens. 
The  tranfa&ions  of  his  reign,  and  thofe  of  his  partner 
Theodofius,  are  related  under  the  article  Constanti¬ 
nople,  N°  77 — 89.  The  death  of  Theodofius  gave 
the  finifhing  droke  to  the  Roman  affairs  ;  his  fon  Ho- 
siorius,  to  whom  he  left  the  wedern  empire,  be^ng  pof- 


feffed  of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  indeed  feemirtg  to 
have  been  but  very  little  removed  from  an  idiot.  The 
barbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantly  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  death  of  Theodofius. 

He  expired  in  the  month  of  January  ^  and  before  the 
acceflion  of  fpring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms,  -I  he  bar-invafion 
barian  auxiliaries  alfo  now  declared  their  independency  \  of  the 
and  along  with  their  countrymen,  furioudy  affailed  the 
declining  empire.  The  Goths  were  now  headed  by  anaei 
experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Alaric ; 
who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  in  better  times 
of  the  empire.  He  fird  overran  Greece,  which  he  ac¬ 
compli  died  without  oppofition,  through  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de¬ 
fended  the  pafs  at  Thermopylce  to  retire  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar¬ 
ta,  yielded  without  refidance  *,  and  the  whole  country 
was  ravaged  and  dedroyed  by  the  blood-thirdy  bar¬ 
barians.  At  lad,  in  the  year  397,  he  was  oppofed  by 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  a  man  of  great  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
with  great  lofs,  and  afterwards  befieged  in  their  camp } 
but  through  midake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander,  they  %vere  differed  to  efcape,  and  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Alaric  then, 
having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi- 
niders  of  Condantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itfelf.  The 
emperor,  druck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
the  country  and  fied  into  Gaul :  but  this  difgraceful 
and  pernicious  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Stilicho ;  who 
propofed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
his  abfence  he  would  foon  return  with  an  army  ca¬ 
pable  of  oppodng  the  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
to,  Stilicho  immediately  fet  out  for  Rhaetia,  where  the 
mod  condderable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 
time  was,  and  colle£fed  his  troops  with  the  utmod  di¬ 
ligence.  But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
greated  danger  ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Ada  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
Goths  indantly  laid  iiege,  and  a  capitulation  had  been 
propofed,  when  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Honorius  were 
at  once  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he 
had  fo  long  expe&ed.  The  Goths  were  now  befieged  G«thsde* 
in  their  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle  feated  at 
at  Pollentia.  The  engagement  laded  the  whole  day  ;  Pollentia* 
but  at  lad  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
camp  was  indantly  inveded  \  their  entrenchments  for¬ 
ced  with  great  daughter  \  the  wife  of  Alaric  was  taken, 
with  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amafled  in  plun¬ 
dering  Greece  *,  while  many  thoufands  of  Roman  pri- 
foners  were  releafed  from  the  mod  deplorable  davery. 

The  victory,  however,  was  not  fo  decifive  but  that  A- 
laric  continued  dill  extremely  formidable  *,  and  Stilicho 
chofe  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,'  and  allow 
him  an  annual  penfion,  than  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his 
obfervance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mader  of  the  city  of  Verona  :  but  Stili* 
cho  coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  lofs  was  little  lefs  than  it 
had  been  at  Pollentia  \  after  which  he  effe£led  a  retreat 
out  of  Italy,  but  not  without  the  greated  difficulty  and 
danger. 

H  h  2  I  taly 
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Rome.  Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius  enter- 
v—  e(j  Rome  Jn  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  On  his  entry  into  the  city,  he 
aboliftied  the  (hows  of  gladiators;  which,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  Conftantine,  had  been  tolerated  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  and  even  by  Thcodofius  himfelf,  out  of  com- 
446  plaifance  to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  tneafure  fond 
Honorius  0f  that  inhuman  diversion.  However,  loon  after,  the 
Ravenna  emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  fides. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  k 
.  447  not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  fudden  emi- 

Mr  Gib-  gration,  Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  fuppofed 
bon’s  ac  revolution  in  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  China.  “  The 
therevo-  Chinefe  annals  (fays  he),  as  they  have  been  interpre- 
lutions  in  ted  by  the  learned  induftry  of  the  prefent  age,  may 
China*  be  ufefully  applied  to  reveal  the  fecret  and  remote 

caufes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extenfive 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was  poffeffed, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  Sienpi  ; 
who  were  fometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  fometimes  re-united  under  a  fupreme  chief ;  till  at 
length  fly  ling  themfclves  Topa ,  or  “  matters  of  the 
earth,’’  they  acquired  a  more  folid  confidence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  foon  compelled 
the  paftoral  nations  of  the  eaflern  defert  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weaknefs  and  inteflinc  difeord  ;  and 
thefe  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  vanquifhed  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy- 
nafly,  which  reigned  near  160  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before 
they  afeended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  enlifted  in  his  cavalry  a  Have  of  the  name 
of  Moko ,  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempts 
ed,  by  the  fear  of  punifhment,  to  defert  his  ftandard, 
and  to  range  the  defert  at  the  head  of  100  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  i welled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  diflinguifhed  by  the  ap^- 
pellation  of  Geougen  ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains, 
the  pofterity  of  Moko  the  flave,  aflumed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarehs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greateft  of  his  defeendants,  was  exereifed  by  thofe 
misfortunes  which  are  the  fchool  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
Rruggled  with  adverfity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  legiflator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  diflributed 
into  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  1000  men  ;  cowards 
•were  ftoned  to  death  ;  the  mofl  fplendid  honours  were 
propofed  as  the  reward  of  valour;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  defpife  the  learning  of  Chi¬ 
na,  adopted  only  fuch  arts  and  inflitutions  as  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  military  fpirit  of  his  government.  His 
tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  ftafon  to  a  more 
fouthern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  fummer  on 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquefts 
ftretched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtifli. 
He  vanquifhed,  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns;  and  the  new  title  of 
Khan ,  or  Cagan9  exprefled  the  fame  and  power  which 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  victory. 

«  The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  ratlier  is 
concealed,  as  it  paflfes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Viftula, 
through  the  dark  interval  which  feparates  the  extreme 
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limits  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Ftoman  geography.  Ron;t}>  j0, 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience  W. L, 
of  fueceflive  emigrations,  fuflieiently  declare,  that  the 
Huns,  who  were  opprefled  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen, 
foon  withdrew  from  the  prefence  of  an  in fulting  vi&or. 

The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  kindred  tribes;  and  their  ha  Ay  flight, 
which  they  foon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  dire&ed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  through  which  the  Viftula  gently  flows  into  the  1 

Baltic  fea.  The  north  muft  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invafion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tions  who  retreated  before  them  muft  have  prefled 
with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  thole  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  afligned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  refolution  of  abandoning 
to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morafles  ; 
or  at  leaft  of  difeharging  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  four  years 
after  the  vi£torious  Toulun  had  aflumed  the  title  of  khan 
of  the  Geougen ,  aftother  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
dogaft,  or  Radagaifus,  marched  from  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Germany  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  achieve  the  deftru&ion  I 

of  the  weft.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  formed  the  ftrength  of  this  mighty  hoft  :  but 
the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hofpitable  reception  in 
their  new  feats,  added  their  a£Hve  cavalry  to  the  heavy  j 

infantry  of  the  Germans  ;  and  the  Gothic  adventu¬ 
rers  crowded  fo  eagerly  to  the  ftandard  of  Radagaifus, 
that  by  fome  hiftorians  he  has  been  fly  led  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  Twelve  thoufand  warriors,  diflinguifhed  above Ra^ga;.  • 
the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  fus  invade?  1 
glittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  Inly  withJ 
was  not  lefs  than  200, coo  fighting  men,  might  be.  in-^Pr^ 
creafed  by  the  acceffion  of  w  omen,  of  children,  and  of 
flaves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  perfons.  This  formi¬ 
dable  emigration  illued  from  the  fame  coaft  of  the  Bal- 
.tic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  to  aflfault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  thofe  1, 1 

barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by 
the  veftiges  of  their  greatntfs,  long  ramparts  and  gi¬ 
gantic  moles,  remained  during  fume  ages  a  vaft  and 
dreary  folitude  ;  till  the  human  fpecies  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  the  influx,  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations 
who  now  ufurp  an  extent  of  land  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  cultivate,  would  foon  be  a  (lifted  by  the  induf-  . 

trious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  proteft  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property.  #  I 

44  The  correfpondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  fo 
imperfeft  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
north  might  efcape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  ofi  Ra¬ 
venna  ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  w’as  colle&ed  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  burft  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  weft,  if 
his  minifters  difturbed  his  amufements.  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  fatisfied  with  being  the  oc- 
eafion  and  the  fpeflator  of  the  war.  The  fafety  of 
Rome  was  intruded  to.  the  eounfels  and  the  fvvord  of 
Stilicho;  but  fuch  was  the  feeble  and  exhaufted  flats 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  reflore  the  for¬ 
tifications- 
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Le<  locations  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous 
JL—>  effort,  the  invafion  of  the  Germans.  The  hopes  of  the 
vigilant  minifter  of  Honorius  tvere  confined  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces  *, 
recalled  the  troops-,  preffcd  the  new  levies,  which  were 
rigoroufly  enaCted,  and  pufillanimouily  eluded  ;  em¬ 
ployed  the  moft  efficacious  means  to  arrefl  or  allure 
the  deferters  $  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  flaves  who  would  enlift. 
By  thefe  efforts  he  painfully  collected  from  the  fub- 
je&s  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  y  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would 
have  been  inftantly  furniffied  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.  The  30  legions  of  Stilicho 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia¬ 
ries  j  the  faithful  Alani  were  perfonally  attached  to  his 
fervice  y  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes 
Hulden  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  intereft  and  re- 
fentment  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of  Radagaifus.  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  paffed,  without  re¬ 
ft  fiance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine  :  leaving 
on  one  hand  the  inacceffible  palace  of  Honorius,  fe- 
curely  buried  among  the  marfhes  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  feems  to 
have  avoided  a  decifive  battle  till  he  had  affembled  his 
diftant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or 
deftroyed  }  and  the  ficge  of  Florence  by  Radagaifus 
is  one  of  the  earlieft  events  in  the  hiftory  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  republic,  whofe  firmnefs  checked  and  delayed 
the  unfkilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  fenate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  180  miles  of 
Rome  *,  and  anxioufly  compared  the  danger  which  they 
had  efcaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  Alaric  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  foldier,  the 
leader  of  a  difeiplined  army  *,  who  underftood  the  laws 
of  wTar,  who  refpe&ed  the  fandlity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  converfed  with  the  fubjedls  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  fame  camps  and  the  fame  churches.  The 
favage  Radagaifus  was  a  flranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  fouth.  The  fiercenefs  of  his  temper  was 
exafperated  by  cruel  fuperftition  ;  and  it  was  univer- 
fally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn 
vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  Hones  and  affies, 
and  to  facrifice  the  molt  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nators  on  the  altars  of  thofe  gods  who  were  appeafed 
by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  ffiould 
have  reconciled  all  domeftic  animofttics,  difplayed  the 
incurable  madnefs  of  religious  faction.  The  oppreffed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  refpe&ed,  in  the  Im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout 
pagan  loudly  declared,  that  they  were  more  appre- 
henfive  of  the  facrifices  than  of  the  arms  of  Radagai¬ 
fus  ;  and  feeretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their 
country*,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Chriftian 
adverfaries. 

k<14ed  “  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and 
aljiie-  the  fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  fup ported  only 
fa-dby  by  the  authority  of  St  Arabrofe,  who  had  communi- 
&Mh°.  cated  in  a  dream  the  promife  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance. 

On  a  fudden  they  beheld  from  the  walls  the  banners  of 
Stilicho,  who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  faithful  city  y  and  who  foon  marked  that  fa¬ 


tal  fpot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  hoft.  The  ap-  Rome; 
parent  contradictions  of  thofe  writers  who  varioufly  re-  V~ " 

late  the  defeat  of  Radagaifus,  may  be  reconciled  with¬ 
out  offering  much  violence  to  their  refpeCtive  teftimo- 
nics.  Orofius  and  Auguftin,  who  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected  by  friendfhip  and  religion,  aferibe  this  miracu¬ 
lous  viCtory  to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  to 
the  valour  of  man.  They  llriCtly  exclude  every  idea 
of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodffied  ;  and  pofitively  affirm, 
that  the  Romans,  whofe  camp  -was  the  feene  of  plenty* 
and  idlenefs,  enjoyed  the  diftrefs  of  the  barbarians, 
flowly  expiring  on  the  ftiarp  and  barren  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  Faelulee,  which  rife  above  the  city  of  Florence. 

Their  extravagant  affertion,  that  not  a  lingle  foldier  of 
the  Chriftian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may 
be  difmilTed  with  filent  contempt  \  but  the  reft  of  the 
narrative  of  Auguftin  and  Orolius  is  confiftent  with  the 
Rate  of  the  war  and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Confci- 
ous  that  he  commanded  the  laft  army  of  the  republic, 
his  prudence  would  not  expofe  it  in  the  open  field  to 
the  headitrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of 
furrounding  the  enemy  with  ftrong  lines  of  circumval- 
lation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  againft  the  Gothic 
king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  icale,  and  w  ith  more  con- 
flderable  effeCt.  The  examples  of  Ceefar  mult  have  been 
familiar  to  the  moil  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  y 
and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  connect¬ 
ed  24  cattles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  15 
miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchmcnt  which 
might  confine  and  ltarve  the  moft  numerous  hoft  of  bar¬ 
barians.  The  Roman  troops  had  lefs  degenerated  from 
the  induftry  than  from  the  valour  of  their  anceftors  y 
and  if  the  fervile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride- 
of  the  foldiers,  Tufcany  could  fupply  many  thoufand 
peafants,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight,  for  the  falvatfon  of  their  native  country. — 

The  imprifoned  multitude  of  horfes  and  men  was  gra¬ 
dually  deftroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  fword  y 
but  the  Romans  were  expofed,  during  the  progrels  of 
fuch  an  extenfive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.  The  dcfpair  of  the  hungry  barba¬ 
rians  would  precipitate  them  againft  the  fortifications  of 
Stilicho  5  the  general  might  fometimes  indulge  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  prefled  to  af- 
fault  the  camp  of  the  Germans  5  and  thefe  various  inci¬ 
dents  might  produce  the  fharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zofimus,  and  the  Chronicles* 
of  Profper  and  Mareellinus.  A  feafonable  fupply  of 
men  and  provifions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls* 
of  Florence  j  and  the  famifhed  hoft  of  Radagaifus  was* 
in  its  turn  befteged.  The  proud  monarch  of  fo  many- 
warlike  nations,  after  the  lofs  of  his  braveft  warriors, *. 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.  But  the  death  oF 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominioufly  beheaded,  dis¬ 
graced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chriilianity  *,  and 
the  fhort  delay  of  his  execution  was  fufficient  to  brand* 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  famifhed  Germans  who  efcaped  the  fury 
of  the  auxiliaries  were  fold  as  flaves,  at  the  contemptible 
price  of  as  many  tingle  pieces  of  gold  :  but  the  difference 
of  food  and  climate  f wept  away  great  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  ftrangrrs  \  and  it  was  obfervtd,  that  the  inhuman^ 
purchafers,  initead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labour,,, 
were  foon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  expence  of  interring 

them. 
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fcome.  them.  Stiliclio  informed  the  emperor  and  the  fcnate 
*  '  of  his  fuccefs  ;  and  deferved  a  fecond  time  the  glorious 

title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy. 

“  The  fame  of  the  vidlory,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  perfuafion,  that  the 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migra¬ 
ted  from  the  (holes  of  the  Baltic,  miferably  peri  (lied 
under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate 
of  Radagaifus  himfelf,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  com¬ 
panions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  mul¬ 
titude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  who  adhered  to  the  (landard  of  their  general.  The 
union  of  fuch  an  army  might  excite  our  furprife,  but  the 
caufes  of  fcparation  are  obvious  and  forcible  *,  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  infolence  of  valour,  the  jealoufy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  the 
obftinate  conflidt  of  opinions,  of  interefls,  and  of  paf- 
lions,  among  fo  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were 
Account  of  untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra¬ 
the  remain- dagaifus,  two  parts  of  the  German  hoft,  which  muft 
derofthe  have  exceeded  the  number  of  100,000  men,  ftill  re- 
'i^adaaaifus  ma^ne<^  arB3S  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
*  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  :  but  their  irregular  fury  was  foon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Stilicho,  who  oppofed  their 
march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat  ;  who  confidered 
the  fafety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  objedl  of  his 
care,  and  who  facrificed  with  too  much  indifference  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  diftant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  of  fomc  Panno¬ 
nfan  deferters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads ;  and  the  invafion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  de- 
figned,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
of  Radagaifus. 

“  Yet  if  they  expefled  to  derive  any  afliftance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preferved  a  ftate  of  inadlive  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks 
diftingui(hed  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progrefs  down  the  Rhine, 
which  was  the  firft  a£f  of  the  adminiftration  of  Stilicho, 
lie  had  applied  himfelf  with  peculiar  attention  to  fecure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreeoncileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convidted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magiftrate  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  fentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
diftant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tufcany;  and  this  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  fo  far  from  exciting 
the  refentment  of  his  fubjedls,  that  they  punifhed  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes  who  were  eftabliftied  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stilicho.  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  (haken  by  the  northern  'emigration,  the  Franks 
bravely  encountered  the  ftngle  force  of  the  Vandals  5 
who,  regardlefs  of  the  leffons  of  adverfity,  had  again 
feparated  their  troops  from  the  ftandard  of  their  barba- 
The^Van-  r^an  aRies»  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs  $ 
dais  defeat*  and  20,000  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigifclus,  were 
ed  by  the  ftain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  muff  have 
I  .ranks.  extirpated,  if  the  fquadrons  of  the  Alani,  advan¬ 

cing  to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks  5  who,  after  an  honourable  refiftance, 
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were  compelled  to  relinquiih  the  unequal  conteft.  The 
victorious  confederates  purfued  their  march  ;  and  on  -y-* 
the  laft  day  of  the  year,  in  a  feafon  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  molt  probably  frozen,  they  entered 
without  oppofition  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  Gaul. 

This  memorable  paffage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  re¬ 
treated,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  bar¬ 
riers,  which  had  fo  long  feparated  the  favage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground. 

“  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  fubjedls  of  Rome,  unconfcious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  quiet  and 
profperity,  which  had  feldoin  bleffed  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  paftures  of  the  barbarians  5  their  huntfmen  pe¬ 
netrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkeft  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  thofe  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant 
houfes  and  well  cultivated  farms  ;  and  if  a  poet  defend¬ 
ed  the  river,  he  might  exprefs  his  doubt  on  which  fide 
was  fituated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  This  feene  Gauhar 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a  defert,  ged  by  tl 
and  the  profpedl  of  the  fmoking  ruins  could  alone  di-  barbariad 
ftinguifti  the  folitude  of  nature  from  the  deflation  of 
man.  The  flourifhing  city  of  Mentz  was  furprifed  and 
deftroyed  )  and  many  thoufand  Chriftians  were  inhu¬ 
manly  maffacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perifticd  after 
a  long  and  obftinate  fiege  :  Strafburg,  Spires,  Rheims, 
Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppref- 
fion  of  the  German  yoke  ;  and  the  confuming  flames  of 
war  fpread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatefl; 
part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them/ in  a  promifeuous  crowd,  the  bifhop,  the 
fenator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
houfes  and  altars.”  ^  | 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities  a  revolt  happened  in  Revolt  of® 
Britain,  where  one  Conftantine,  a  common  foldier,  wasConftan- 
raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  fake  of  histme>  w^c| 
name.  However,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  man 
confiderable  abilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  high  je(]ges  as 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed.  He  governed  Britain  his  partndU 
with  great  profperity  \  paffed  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain/n  theem 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition, pire* 
being  glad  of  any  protcdlor  whatever  from  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Honorius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empire, 
or  reprefling  the  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time, 

Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invafion  un- 
lefs  he  was  paid  a  certain  fum  of  money.  Stilicho  is 
faid  to  have  occafioned  this  demand,  and  to  have  infill¬ 
ed  upon  fending  him  the  money  he  demanded ;  and  this 
was  the  caufe  of  his  difgrace  and  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  foon  after,  with  the  extirpation  of  his  family  and  454 
friends.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  un- Sdhcho  (h 
fortunate  minifter,  that  the  foldiers  quartered  in  the  ci-8™^  ir,f 
ties  of  Italy  no  fooner  beard  of  his  death,  than  they 
murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians  whom 
Stilicho  had  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Honorius.  The 
enraged  hufbands  went  over  to  Alaric,  who  made  a 
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new  demand  of  money  }  which  not  being  readily  fent, 
he  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran- 
fom  of  the  city  was  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of 
filvcr,  4000  filk  garments,  3000  {kins  dyed  purple,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occafion  the  heathen 
temples  wTere  ftripped  of  their  remaining  ornaments,  and 
among  others  of  the  ftatue  of  Valour  ;  which  the  pa¬ 
gans  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  prefage  of  the  fpeedy 
ruin  of  the  (late. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treafure,  departed  for  a 
(hort  time  :  but  foon  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city* 
with  a  numerous  army  }  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  fet  on  foot.  However,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro¬ 
ken  off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  befieged,  and  at  laft 
taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  city,  addrefling  his  foldiers,  told  them, 
that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefore  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  feize  it }  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  ftriftly  enjoined  them  to  (hed  the  blood  of  none  but 
fuch  as  they  fhould  find  in  arms*}  and  above  all,  to  fpare 
thofe  who  fhould  take  fan&uary  in  the  holy  places, 
efpecially  in  the  churches  of  the  apoftles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul }  which  he  named,  becaufe  they  were  moft  fpa- 
cious,  and  confequently  capable  of  affording  an  afylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people.  Having  given  thefe  or¬ 
ders,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  faid  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
plundered  it  for  the  fpace  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  fix  days,  they  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral  places  } 
fo  that  the  ftately  palace  of  Sallufl,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings,  were  reduced  to  afhes }  nay,  Pro¬ 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
houfe  left  entire  }  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philoftorgius 
affert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  heap  of  afhes  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  purfnant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  (bedding  the  blood  of  fuch  as  made  no 
refiftance  }  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood-thirfty, 
maffacred  all  they  met  :  fo  that  the  ftreets  in  fome  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  were  feen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
fwimming  in  blood.  However,  not  the  leaf!  injury 
was  offered  to  thofe  who  fled  to  the  churches  }  nay,  the 
Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  fafe- 
ty,  fuch  as  they  were  defirous  fliould  be  fpared.  Many 
of  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  emperors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  deftroyed,  either  by  the  Goths,  who,  though 
moftly  Arians,  were  zealous  Chriftians,  or  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which  fell  at  the 
fame  time  upon  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  pur- 
pofe  to  complete  with  them  the  deftru&ion  of  idolatry, 
and  abolifh  the  fmall  remains  of  pagan  fuperflition. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  accounts,  fome  affirm  that  the 
city  fuffered  very  little  at  this  time,  and  even  not  fo 
much  as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V. 

Alaric  did  not  fo  long  furvive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Rhegium.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho¬ 
norius  feemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Conffantine  and  fome  other  ufurpers  }  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  were  now  almoft 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians  }  in  which  Rate  they 
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continued  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened  Rome, 
in  the  year  423,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  28 
years. 

After  fome  ufurpations  which  took  place  on  the 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentinian  III.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  weft,  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Attila.  The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  fuperior  to  their 
enemies.  The  emprefs  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius  }  who  by  their  union  might  have 
faved  the  empire  :  but  unhappily,  through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt }  and  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  enfued,  in  which  he  loft  his  life.  Aetius,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  his  treachery,  was  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  de¬ 
fended  it  againft  Attila  with  great  fpirit  and  fucccfs, 
notwithftanding  the  deplorable  fituation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  fufpicion  that  he  afpired  to  the  empire.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  provinces,  except  Italy  itfelf,  were 
totally  overrun  by  the  barbarians.  Genferic  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Africa  and  Sicily  }  the  Goths, 
Suevians,  Burgundians,  &c.  had  taken  pofTeflion  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  }  and  the  Britons  were  oppreffed  by 
the  Scots  and  PiCts,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  affiftance,  as  is  related  under  the 
article  England.  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maximus,  whofe  wife  he  had  ravifh- 
ed.  Maximus  immediately  affumed  the  empire  }  but 
felt  fuch  violent  anxieties,  that  he  defigned  to  refign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
a  private  life.  However,  being  diffuaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  foon  after,  he  forced 
the  emprefs  Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  This  proved  a  moft 
fatal  fcheme  :  for  Genferic  immediately  appeared  before 
Rome;  a  violent  tumult  enfued,  in  which  Maximus R0meta~ 
loft  his  life  }  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  ken  and 
Genferic,  who  carried  off  what  had  been  left  by  the  plundered; 
Goths.  A  veffel  was  loaded  with  coftly  ftatues}  half eu~ 
the  covering  of  the  capitol,  which  was  of  brafs  plated  * 
over  with  gold  }  facred  veffels  enriched  with  precious 
ftones  }  and  thofe  which  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  }  all  of  which  were  loft  with 
the  veffel  in  its  paflage  to  Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ftate 
of  the  Roman  affairs  :  neverthelefs,  the  empire  conti¬ 
nued  to  exift  for  fome  years  longer  }  and  even  feemed 
to  revive  for  a  little  under  Marjorianus,  who  was  decla¬ 
red  emperor  in  458.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  poffeffed  of  many  other  excellent  qualities.  He 
defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy. 

With  great  labour  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  been  long  deftitute.  With  this  he  defign¬ 
ed  to  pafs  over  into  Africa  }  but,  it  being  furprifed  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  murder¬ 
ed  by  one  Ricimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed 
every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway.  After  the  death  an(j^f 
of  Marjorianus,  one  Anthemius  was  raifed  to  the  era-Ricimero 
pire  :  but  beginning  to  counteract  Ricimer,  the  latter 
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■openly  revolted,  befieged  and  took  Rtfme  ;  where  he 
committed  innumerable  cruelties,  among  the  reft  put¬ 
ting  to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
railing  one  Olybius  to  the  empife.  The  tranfa&ions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceftion.  On  his  death,  one  jGlycerius  ufurped  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  was  depofed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  of  emperor .  He  was  driven  out  the  next 
^ear  by  his  general  Ortftes,  who  caufed  his  fon  Augu- 
ftus  or  Auguftulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  diftinguiihed  with  the 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  ;  pretending,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  fo  often  defended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.  As  Oreftes  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  infolent  demand,  they  refolved  to  do 
themfelves  juftice,  as  they  called  it ;  and  openly  re¬ 
volting,  chofe  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer 
■was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Auguftulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting,  chofe  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon 
parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  ftate.  Having  left  his  own  country  when 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of 
a  ftature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor’s  guards,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the 
prefent  year  ;  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different 
nations,  had,  with  one  confent,  chofen  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  againft  Oreftes  and  his  fon  Augu¬ 
ftulus,  who  ftill  refufed  to  give  them  any  fhare  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

As  the  Roman  troops  were  inferior,  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  valour,  to  the  barbarians,  Oreftes  took  refuge 
in  Pavia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  beft  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  inverting  the  place  without  lofs  of 
time,  took  it  foon  after  by  affault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it  5  which 
reduced  moft  of  the  houfes,  and  two  churches,  to  afhes. 
Oreftes  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caufed  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  2Sth  of  Auguft,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Ravenna,  and  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia, 
Odoacer  marched  ftraight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Oreftes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Auguftulus,  The  former  he  immediately  put  to  death  ; 
but  fparing  Auguftulus,  in  confideration  of  his  youth, 
he  ftripped  him  of  the  enfigns  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  confined  him  to  Lucullanum,  a  caftle  in  Campa- 
where  he  was,  by  Odoacer’s  orders,  treated  with 
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great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handfome  maintenance 
to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily 
fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  but  would  not 
affume  the  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
the  Weft.  Britain  had  been  long  fince  abandoned  by 
the  Romans  •,  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
vans  ;  Africa,  by  the  Vandals  5  the  Burgundians, 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans,  had  ere&ed  feveral  te- 
trarchies  in  Gaul  •,  at  length  Italy  itfelf,  with  its  proud 
metropolis,  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  given  law  to 


vthe  reft  of  the  world,  was  enflaved  by  a  contemptible  Rom 
barbarian,  whofe  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not v 
well  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceafed  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire  ;  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  fubjtft,  being  ineonfiderable.  The  origin 
of  the  pope’s  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy,  are  related  under  the  article  Italy  *,  and  a  Iketch 
of  the  fpiritual  ufurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  feen 
under  the  articles  History,  fed.  ii.  and  REFORMA¬ 
TION  ;  and  like  wife  under  the  various  hiftorical  articles 
ias  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  takeDefui,  _ 
in  nearly  the  lame  extent  of  ground  as  the  ancient ,  but^j^k 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this 
fpot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
wafte,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards*  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  moft,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  13  Italian  miles.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  is  alfo  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  ancient:  for,  in  17 09,  the  whole  of 
thefe  amounted  only  to  138,568  ;  among  which  were 
40  bifbops,  2686  priefts,  3559  monks,  1814  nuns,  393 
courtefans,  about  8000  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moors. 

In  1714,  the  number  was  increafed  to  143,000.  In 
external  fplendour,  and  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  pa¬ 
laces,  modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  moft  judicious 
travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.  There  was  nothing  in 
ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  Peter’s  church 
in  the  modern  city.  That  Rome  was  able  to  recover  it¬ 
felf  after  fo  many  calamities  and  devaluations,  will  not 
be  matter  of  furprife,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  fums 
that  it  has  fo  long  annually  drawn  from  all  countries  of 
the  Popifh  perfuafion.  Thefe  fums,  though  ftill  confi- 
derable,  have  been  continually  decreafing  fince  the  Re¬ 
formation.  The  furface  of  the  ground  on  which  Rome 
was  originally  founded  is  lurprifingly  altered.  At  pre¬ 
fent  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  feven  hills  on  which 
it  was  firft  built,  the  low  grounds  being  almoft  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftreets  and  houfes,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  wafhed  down  from  the  hills 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  Anciently  the  fuburbs 
extended  a  vaft  way  on  all  fides,  and  made  the  city  ap¬ 
pear  almoft  boundlefs ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwife  now, 
the  country  about  Rome  being  almoft  a  defert.  To 
this  and  other  caufcs  it  is  owing,  that  the  air  is 
not  very  wholefome,  efpecially  during  the  fummer 
heats,  when  few  go  abroad  in  the  day-time.  No  city 
at  prefent  in  the  world  furpaffes,  or  indeed  equals, 

Rome,  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
edifices,  antiquities,  curiofities,  paintings,  ftatues,  and 
fculptures.  The  city  ftands  on  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
from  the  Tufcan  fea,  380  from  Vienna,  560  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  740  from  Amfterdam,  810  from  London,  and 
900  from  Madrid.  The  Tiber  is  fubjeft  to  fre¬ 
quent  inundations,  by  which  it  often  does  great  da¬ 
mage.  A  fmall  part  of  the  city  is  feparated  from  the 
other  by  the  river,  and  is  therefore  called  Travejlere , 
or  beyond  the  Tiber.  There  are  feveral  bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  of  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.  The  remains  of  Rome’s  ancient  gran¬ 
deur  confift  of  ftatues,  coloffufes,  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  naumachias,  triumphal  arches,  circufes,  co¬ 
lumns,  obelifks,  fountains,  aquedu&s,  maufoteums,  ther¬ 
ms 
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or  hot-baths,  and  other  ftru&ures 
buildings,  the  fplendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
mod  remarkable.  Mr  Addifon  fays,  it  is  almoft  lm- 
poffible  for  a  man  to  form  in  his  imagination  fuch  beau- . 
tiful  and  glorious  fcenes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fc- 
veral  of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.  This  gen  ¬ 
tleman  tells  us  alfo,  that  no  part  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  ancient  ftatues,  of 
which  there  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.  Next  to  the 
ftatues,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  more  furprifmg  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds 
of  marble.  Rome  is  faid  to  be  well  paved  ;  but  not 
well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.  Two-thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houfes.  Proteftants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  liofl,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharift 
in  the  itreels  ;  and  they  may  have  ftefti-meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.  Here  are  many  acade¬ 
mies  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  befides  the  uni- 
verfity.  The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
days  before  Lent,  and  there  are  no  fuch  fcenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice  :  proftitutes,  however,  are  publicly  to¬ 
lerated.  To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
300  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 


colonel.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rome, 
but  a  vaft  deal  of  money  is  fpent  by  travellers  and 
other  ftrangers.  The  principal  modern  ftruftures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches  *,  the 
aqueduCts  and  fountains  j  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  ienate  re¬ 
ticles,  &c.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble  *,  the  cquellrian  brafs  fta- 
tue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  •,  marble  bulls 
of  the  emperors  and  their  conforts  5  three  brick  arches 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
fian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and 
of  Gallienus  ;  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  ; 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca  maxima  ;  the  columna  Anto¬ 
nina,  reprefenting  the  principal  ad  ions  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  *,  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan’s  pillar  *,  fome 
fragments  of  the  curia  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva’s  forum  ;  the  maufoleum  of  Auguftus, 
in  the  Strada  Pontifici  ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severus’s  tomb  without  St  John’s  gate  5  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Ceftius  near  St  Paul’s  gate ;  the  porphyry  cof¬ 
fin  of  St  Helen,  and  the  original  ftatue  of  Conftantine 
the  Great,  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran  :  a  font 
of  oriental  granite,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
fonte,  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  Conftantine  the 
Great  5  an  Egyptian  obelilk  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  (lately  remains  of  Dioclefian’s 
baths  ;  the  celebrated  Pantheon  ;  the  obclilks  of  Se- 
foflris  and  Auguftus  by  the  Clementine  college  }  the 
church  of  St  Paul  fuori  della  Mura,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Conftantine  the  Great  $  the  Farnefe  Hercu¬ 
les,  in  white  marble,  of  a  coloffal  ftze  and  exquifite 
workmanfhip,  in  a  court  of  the  Farnefe  palace,  and  an 
admirable  group  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  in 
another  court  of  the  fame  palace.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  a  great  many  more,  which  our  bounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Here  is  a 
great  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hofpitals. 
Near  the  church  of  St  Sebaftiano  alle  Catacombe,  are 
the  moft  fpacious  of  the  catacombs,  where  the  Chrl- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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Of  modern  ftians,  who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  fuch  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford  the  expence  of 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with-  v 
out  St  Sebaftian’s  gate,  were  the  tombs  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  Rome,  which  at  prefent  are  ufed  for 
cellars  and  ftore-houfes  by  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
dreffers. 

Rome  was  entered,  in  February  1798,  by  the  French, 
and  in  confequence  of  a  tumult  which  enfued,  when 
their  general  Duphot  was  killed,  they  depofed  the  pope, 
abolilhed  the  papal  government,  and  erected  in  its  Head 
a  republic,  to  which  they  gave  the  defignation  of  the 
Roman  republic.  They  font  the  pope  himfclf  to  France, 
where  he  died  on  his  various  removals  ;  they  likewife 
fent  away  great  numbers  of  the  moft  valuable  ftatues 
and  paintings  of  antiquity,  and  compelled  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  pay  heavy  contributions.  In  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1799,  the  allies  retook  this  city,  and  the  new 
French  government  was  overthrown.  It  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  infatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  which  now  forms  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  his  unwieldy  dominions.  See  France  and 
Italy. 

ROMNEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque -port  towns,  and  is  feattd  on  a  marfh  of 
the  fame  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle  ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  fea  has  reduced  it  very- 
much  ;  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORENTIX,  is  a  town  of  France  fituated  on 
the  river  Saudre,  in  the  territory  of  Blafois,  containing 
7CCO  inhabitants,  and  long  famous  for  its  woollen  ma- 
nufaCture.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  very  ancient  place  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  pretend  that  Ctefar  built  a  tower  here, 
of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  confiderable  remains.  They 
have  a  manufacture  of  ferge  and  cloth,  which  is  ufed  for 
the  clothing  of  the  troops. 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  Heraldry ,  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  reprefented  as  broken  \  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Rome. 
See  Rome,  N°  14. 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Ecclefiaftic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E. 
Long.  12.  8.  N.  Lat.  42.  and  25  miles  N.  from  Rome. 
It  had  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  richeft  in 
the  province,  while  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  1649,  u^ltn  Eope  Innocent  X.  became 
mailer  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  finve  continued  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  fucceflors. 

RONDELETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

RONA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  iilands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  north-eaft  point  of 
Nefs  in  Lewis — and  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  only 
vifible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  fummtr’s  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  ifland  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  (tone  wall  round  it»  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  fweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  in  which  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  10  feet  long.  Every  foot  has  a 
I  i  hole 
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Ron  a, 
lion  lard. 


hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  is  a  Hone,  to  which  the  na¬ 
tives  afcribe  feveral  virtues;  one  of  them  is  lingular  (as* 
they  fay)  for  promoting  fpeedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travail.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  fuperftitious.  See  Martin's  Defer  iption. 

RONS  ARD,  Peter  de,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at 
the  caftle  of  Poiffoniere  in  Vendomois  in  1524.  He  was 
defeended  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris 
in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Academical  purfuits  not  fuit- 
ing  his  genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  refigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king 
of  Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.  Ronfard  con¬ 
tinued  in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,t  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  feveral  negocia- 
tions.  He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of 
Spires.  Having  from  the  converfation  of  this  learned 
man  imbibed  a  paftion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  ftudied 
the  Greek  language  with  Baif’s  fon  under  Dorat.  It  is 
reported  of  Ronfard,  that  his  pra&ice  was  to  ftudy  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  when  he  went  to  bed, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  refumed  his  place.  The  mufes 
poiTeifed  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms;  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Having  gained  the  firft  prize  of  the 
Jcux  F/oraux ,  they  thought  the  reward  promifed  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  city  of  Touloufe  caufed  a  Minerva  Nof  maflfy  filver 
of  confiderable  value  to  be  made  and  fent  to  him.  This 
prefent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
The  French  Poet,  by  way  of  diftin&ion.  Ronfard  af¬ 
terwards  made  a  prefent  of  his' Minerva  to  Henry  II. 
and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this 
mark  of  the  poet’s  efteem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himfelf 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  prefent  from  his 
fovereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equally  fenfible  of  his  merit  with  the 
Toulonefe,  gave  him  a  very  rich  fet  of  table-plate, 
among  which  was  a  veffel  in  the  form  of  a  rofe-bufti,  re- 
prefenting  Mount  Parnaflus,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
Pegafus  with  this  infeription : 


A  Ronfard ,  P  Apollon  de  la  fource  dcs  ??iufes . 


From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  eafily  be  in¬ 
ferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which 
he  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared.  His 
works  poflefs  both  invention  and  genius;  but  his  affec¬ 
tation  of  everywhere  thrufting  in  his  learning,  and  of 
forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provincialifms  of  France,  has  rendered  his  verifi¬ 
cation  difagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 


Ronfard,  dit  Defpreaux ,  par  une  autre  methode, 
Re  giant  tout ,  brouilla  tout ,  fit  un  art  a  fa  inode ; 
Et  toutefois  long  temps  eut  un  heureux  defiin  ; 
Mats  fa  mufe,  en  Fran fo is  parlant  Grec  et  Latin , 
Fit  dans  Page  fuivant ,  par  un  retour  grotefque, 
Tomber  de  fes  grands  mots  le  fafie  pedantefque. 


He  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franciad, 
eclogues,  epigrams,  founds,  &c.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bombaft  for  poetical  raptures.  He  wifhes  to  imitate 
Pindar;  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expref- 
uons,  he  lofes  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words.  He  is  ob- 
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feure  and  harfh  to  the  laft  degree:  faults  which  he  Rjgtf* 
might  eafily  have  avoided  by  itudying  the  works  of  v  j 
Marot,  who  had  before  he  wrote  brought  French  poe¬ 
try  very  near  to  perfection.  “  Marot’s  turn  and  ityle 
of  compofition  are  fuch  (fays  Bruyere),  that  he  feems 
to  have  written  after  Ronfard:  there  is  hardly  any  dif¬ 
ference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot  and  us. 
Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more 
dilfervice  than  good  to  ftyle:  they  checked  its  courle 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  perfection,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It  is 
furprifing  that  Marot,  whofe  works  are  fo  natural  and 
eafy,  did  not  make  Ronfard,  who  was  fired  with  the 
ftrong  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than  either 
Ronfard  or  Marot.”  But  what  could  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  had  fo  little  tafte,  that  he  called  Marot’s 
works  *  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of  gold  by 
jnduftrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?’  As  a  fpecimen 
of  our  author’s  intolerable  and  ridiculous  affectation  of 
learning,  which  we  have  already  cenfured,  Boileau  cites 
the  following  verfe  of  Ronfard  to  his  miftrefs:  EJles- 
vous  pas  ma  feule  entelechie ?  ‘  are  not  you  my  only  en- 
telechi^  ?’  Now  entelechia  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  pe¬ 
ripatetic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  of  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  is  laid  to 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  devilj  in  order  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  new  term  ufed  by  Ariftotle;  but  he  did 
not  gain  the  information  he  wanted,  the  devil,  probably 
to  conceal  his  ignorance,  fpeaking  in  a  faint  and  whif- 
pering  fort  of  voice.  What  could  Ronfard’s  miftrefs 
therefore,  or  even  Ronfard  himfelf,  know  of  it ;  and, 
what  can  excufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  low  alfeCla- 
tion  of  ufing  a  learned  term,  becaufe  in  truth  nobody 
could  underftand  it.  He  has,  however,  fome  pieces  not 
deftitute  of  real  merit ;  and  there  are  perhaps  few  effu- 
fions  of  the  French  mufe  more  truly  poetical  than  his 
Four  Seafons  of  the  Year,  where  a  moft  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  difplays  all  its  riches. 

Ronfard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  w.ts 
in  orders,  held  feveral  benefices  in  commendam;  and  he 
died  at  Saint- Cofme-les-Tours,  one  of  thefe,  December 
27.  1585,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet :  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  vain.  He  talked  of  nothing  but  his  family  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics, 
which  he  addrefles  to  himfelf  without  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  from  Ronfard  is  derived 
the  word  Rofignol,  to  denote  both  a  mufician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  was  born  the  year  after  the  defeat  of 
Francis  I.  before  Pavia:  “  Juft  as  heaven  (faid  he) 
wiftied  to  indemnify  France  for  the  lofles  it  had  fuftain- 
ed  at  that  place.”  He  blufhed  not  to  tell  of  his  in¬ 
trigues.  All  the  ladies  fought  after  him ;  but  he  never 
faid  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  favours. 

His  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleafure,  joined  to  his  li¬ 
terary  labours,  ferved  tohaften  his  old  age.  In  his  50th 
year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary,  and  fubje6l  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  his  wit,  his  vivacity, 
and  his  readinefs  at  poetic  compofition,  to  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments.  Like  all  thofe  who  afpire  after  public  efteem, 
he  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  fome  enemies. 
Though  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  him  continual¬ 
ly,  Rabelais  was  the  perfon  whom  he  moft  dreaded.  He 
took  always  care  to  inform  himfelf  where  that  jovial 
rector  of  Meudon  went,  that  he  might  not  be  found  in 
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oUafd  the  fame  place  with  him.  It  is  reported  that  Voltaire 
II  a£led  a  fimilar  part  with  regard  to  Peron  *,~°f  whofe 

l1^ '  extemporary  Tallies  and  bon  mots  he  was  much  afraid. 
~IzPe-  Honfard’s  poe  ms  appeared  in  1567  at  Paris  in  6  vols  4to, 
and  in  1604  in  10  vols  I  2mo. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  40  fquare  perches, 
l  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre, 
bfinition.  ROOF,  exprefles  the  covering  of  a  houfe  or  building, 
by  which  its  inhabitants  or  contents  are  protected  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the  effential 
part  of  a  houfe,  and  is  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
whole.  To  come  under  a  perj on's  roof,  is  to  enjoy  his 
protection  and  fociety,  to  dwell  with  him.  Tcftum  was 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Romans.  To  be  within 
our  walls  rather  exprefles  the  being  in  our  poffeflion  :  a 
roof,  therefore,  is  not  only  an  effential  part  of  a  houfe, 
but  it  even  feems  to  be  its  charaCteriftic  feature.  The 
ritflures  Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled  all  nations  in  tafte, 
various  and  who  have  given  the  1110ft  perfect  model  of  architec¬ 
ts  of  tonic  ordonnance  within  a  certain  limit,  never  ereCted  a 
>fs*  building  which  did  not  exhibit  this  part  in  the  diftinCteft 
manner  5  and  though  they  borrowed  much  of  their  mo¬ 
del  from  the  orientals,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  who 
compares  their  architecture  with  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis, 
and  of  the  tombs  in  the  mountains  of  Schiras,  they  added 
that  form  of  roof  which  their  own  climate  taught  them 
was  neceflfary  for  fheltering  them  from  the  rains.  The 
roofs  in  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  thofe  of  Greece 
are  without  exception  doping.  It  feems  therefore  a 
grofs  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  tafte  in  architec¬ 
ture  (at  leaft  in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away 
or  to  hide  the  roof  of  a  houfe  ;  and  it  muft  be  aferibed 
to  that  rage  for  novelty  which  is  fo  powerful  in  the 
minds  of  the  rich.  Our  anceftors  feemed  to  be  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  different  opinion,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the 
ornamenting  of  their  roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
a  building.  They  ftiowed  them  in  the  moft  confpiciious 
manner,  running  them  up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them 
into  a  thoufand  fanciful  fhapes,  and  ftuck  them  full  of 
highly  dreffed  windows.  We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it 
Gothic  and  clumfy ;  and  our  great  architects,  not  to 
offend  any  more  in  this  way,  conceal  the  roof  altoge¬ 
ther  by  parapets,  baluftrades,  and  other  contrivances. 
Our  forefathers  certainly  did  offend  againft  the  maxims  of 
,  true  tafte,  when  they  enriched  a  part  of  a  houfe  with 
marks  of  elegant  habitation,  which  every  fpeClator  muft 
know  to  be  a  cumberfome  garret :  but  their  fucceffors 
tio  lefs  offend,  who  take  off  the  cover  of  the  houfe  alto¬ 
gether,  and  make  it  impoflible  to  know  whether  it  is  not 
^  a  mere  fkreen  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  aft. 
rorof  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
r  Chrifto-  erred  when  he  fo  induftrioufly  concealed  the  roof  of  St 
thereof  ^au^s  church  in  London.  The  whole  of  the  upper  or- 
St  Paul’s  ^er  *s  a  mere  fereen.  Such  a  quantity  of  wall  would 
mdon.  have  been  intolerably  offenfive,  had  he  not  given  it  fome 

appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
niches.  Even  in  this  ftate  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  fpeCtator — There  fhould  be  no 
puzzle  in  the  defign  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 
difeourfe.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  double  roof  of  our 
great  churches  which  have  aides  is  an  incongruity, 
looking  like  a  houfe  ftanding  on  the  top  of  another 
houfe.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  fuch  a 
thought.  We  know  that  the  aide  is  a  died,  a  cloifter. 
Suppofe  only  that  the  lower  roof  or  died  is  hidden  by 


Roof. 
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a  baluftrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico,  againft  which 
the  connoiffeur  has  no  objection  :  yet  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  ;  for  the  portico  muft  have  a  cover,  otherwife  it 
is  neither  a  died,  cloifter,  nor  portico,  any  more  than  a 
building  without  a  roof  is  a  houfe.  A  houfe  without  a 
vifible  roof  is  like  a  man  abroad  without  his  hat  •,  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the  chimneys, 
now  fo  fadiionable,  changes  a  houfe  to  a  barn  or  ftore- 
houfe.  A  houfe  fliould  not  be  a  copy  of  any  thing. 

It  has  a  title  to  be  an  original  5  and  a  fereen-like  houfe 
and  a  pillar-like  candleftick  are  fimilar  folecifms  in 
tafte.  4 

The  architect  is  anxious  to  prefent  a  fine  objeCt,  and  Little  at- 
a  very  Ample  outline  difeuffes  all  his  concerns  with  theter.tion 
roof.  He  leaves  it  to  the  Carpenter,  whom  he  frequent- 
ly  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements)  with  coverings  almoft ^.^part 
impoflible  to  execute.  Indeed  it  is  feldom  that  the  idea  0f  a  build- 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  compofitions  ;  ing. 
or  if  he  does  introduce  it,  it  is  from  mere  affeCtation, 
and  we  may  fay  pedantry.  A  pediment  is  frequently 
ftuck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in  a  fituation 
where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  5  for  the  rain 
that  is  fuppofed  to  flow  down  its  fides  muft  be  received 
on  the  top  of  the  level  buildings  which  flank  it.  This 
is  a  manifeft  incongruity.  The  tops  of  dreffed  windows, 
trifling  porches,  and  fometimes  a  projecting  portico,  are 
the  only  fituations  in  which  we  fee  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correfpond  with  its  office.  Having  thus  loft  fight  of 
the  principle,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  draughtfman 
(for  he  (hould  not  be  called  architeCt)  runs  into  every 
whim  :  and  we  fee  pediment  wdthin  pediment,  a  round 
pediment,  a  hollow  pediment,  and  the  greateft  of  all 
abfurdities,  a  broken  pediment.  Nothing  could  ever 
reconcile  us  to  the  fight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown,  becaufe  we  cannot  overlook  the  ufe  of  a 
hat.  ^  | 

But  when  one  builds  a  houfe,  ornament  alone  will  Advantages 
not  do.  We  muft  have  a  cover  *,  and  the  enormous  ex-  of  a  high- 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  the 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  baluftrades,  and 
fereens,  have  obliged  architects  to  confider  the  pent 
roof  as  admiflible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.  Any  man 
of  fenfe,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitnefs  for  anfwering  its  pur- 
pofe.  A  high-pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  (hoot  off 
the  rains  and  fnows  better  than  one  of  a  lower  pitch. 

The  wind  will  not  fo  eafily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 
between  the  flates,  nor  will  it  have  fo  much  power  to 
ftrip  them  off.  A  high-pitched  roof  will  exert  a  fmaller 
thruft  on  the  walls,  both  becaufe  its  ftrain  is  lefs  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering. 

But  it  is  more  expenfive,  becaufe  there  is  more  of  it. 

It  requires  a  greater  fize  of  timbers  to  make  it 
equally  ftrong,  and  it  expofes  a  greater  furface  to  the 
wind.  6 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  5  plt>marks 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make  them  on  the’ 
very  low.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  this  changes  in 
change  has  been  altogether  the  cffeCt  of  principle.  In  th^pitth  of 
the  Ample  unadorned  habitations  of  private  perfons,  eve- r°°  % 
ry  thing  comes  to  be  adjufted  by  an  experience  of  in¬ 
conveniences  which  have  refill  ted  from  too  low  pitched 
roofs  ;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  fuch  as 
fuits  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  architects,  how¬ 
ever,  go  to  work  on  different  principles.  Their  pro- 
I  i  2  '  feffed 
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felled  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  object.  The  fources 
of  the  pleafures  n riling  from  what  we  call  tofie  are  fo 
various,  fo  complicated,  and  even  fo  whimfital,  that  it 
is  almoft  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt¬ 
ed  by  .our  profciTed  architects.  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  much  of  their  practice  refults  from  a  pedantic 
veneration  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Such  architects  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  refpeCt  of  proportions,  or  what 
they  call  the  ORDONNANCE,  are  very  much  puzzled  to 
make  a  chain  of  reafoning  >  and  the  moll  that  they 
have  made  of  the  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits 
a  nice  adjustment  of  Itrength  and  Itrain.  But  when  we 
confider  the  extent  of  this  adjuftmcnt,  we  find  that  it 
is  wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  confifts  of  a 
bafement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en¬ 
tablature,  it  is  true,  exhibits  fomcthing  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  thisintl>e 
bands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We 
could  eafily  Slow  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  among 
the  tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  were  long  prior  to 
the  Grecian  architecture),  the  fluted  column,  the  bafe, 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  ar¬ 
rangement  of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived 
from  unqueftionable  principle.  The  only  addition 
made  by  the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof 5  and  the  chan¬ 
ges  made  by  them  in  the  fubordinate  forms  of  things 
are  fuch  as  Ave  fliould  expeCt  from  their  exquifite  judge¬ 
ment  of  beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  houfe,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themfelves  with  giving  it  a 
Hope  fuited  to  their  climate.  This  we  have  followed, 
becaufe  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co¬ 
gent  reafon  for  deviating  from  it  ;  and  if  any  architeCt 
Should  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  fliould  be  difgufted  ;  but  the 
difguft,  though  felt  by  almoft  every  fpeClator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  profefled  architeCl 
or  man  of  education,  the  difguft  arifes  from  pedantry  : 
for  there  is  not  fuch  aclofe  connection  between  the  form 
and  ufcs  of  a  roof  as  ftiall  give  precife  determinations  ; 
and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  fliould  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched 
roofs  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  on  the  continent. 

It  is  there  where  we  fee  them  in  all  the  extremity  of. 
the  fafliion-,  and  the  tafte  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 
is  with  us.  A  baronial  caftle  in  Germany  and  France 
is  fcldom  rebuilt  in  the  pure  Greek  ftyle,  or  even  like 
the  modern  iioufes  in  Britain  ;  the  high-pitched  roofs 
are  retained.  We  fliould  not  call  them  Gothic,  and 
ugly  becaufe  Gothic,  till  we  fhow  their  principle  to  be 
falfc  or  taftelefs.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
found  quite  the  reverie  ;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves*  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  fo.  The  conftruCtion  of  the  Greek  architec¬ 
ture  is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  neceflary 
in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  ftone.  To  this 
the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  fpite  of  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in  their 
power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had  render¬ 
ed  agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impoflible  to  adhere  to 
thefe  proportions  with  freeftonc  or  brick,  when  the  or- 
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der  is  of  magnificent  dimenfions.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  Roof.  ] 
faw  this  ;  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal  to 
his  tafte.  He  compofed  the  front  of  St  Paul’s  church 
in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns  ; 
and  ftill  the  lintels  which  form  the  architrave  are  of  fuch 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight*  and 
he  was  obliged  to  truls  them  behind.  Had  he  made  but 
one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its  own 
weight.  It  is  impoflible  to  execute  a  Doric  entablature 
of  this  fize  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very  noble 
front,  the  academy  of  arts  in  St  Petcrfburgh.  But  the 
*  architeCl  was  obliged  to  make  the  mutules  and  other 
projecting  members  of  the  corniche  of  granite,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  broke  down  by*their  own  weight. 

Here  is  furely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  ftone  is  and  then  , 
the  chief  material  in  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem- fed  of  or  1 1 
bers  of  ornamented  architeClure  to  be  refinements  on  u**lnS  flow,  Ij 
the  eflential  and  unaffe&ed  parts  of  a  Ample  ftone- 
building.  There  is  almoft  as  much  propriety  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imitation 
of  a  lily  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the  Greek  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles  of  raafon- 
ry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  fliould  be  feen  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
juft  tafte.  Now  Ave  affirm  that  this  is  the  cliaraCteriftie 
feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture.  In 
this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tranfverfe  ftrength  ©f 
ftone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  feen  ;  no  extravagant  pro¬ 
jections.  Every  ftone  is  prefled  to  its  neighbours,  and 
none  is  expoted  to  a  tranfverfe  ftrain.  The  Greeks  were 
enabled  to  execute  their  coloflal  buildings  only  by  ufing 
immenfe  blocks  of  the  hardeft  materials.  The  Norman 
mafon  could  raife  a  building  to  the  ikies  without  ufing  a 
ftone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to  the  top  on  his 
back.  Their  architects  ftudied  the  principles  of  equili¬ 
brium  ;  and  having  attained  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
it,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  exhibiting  remarkable 
inftaneeS.  We  call  this  falfc  tafte,  and  fay  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  infecurity  is  the  greateft  fault.  But  this  is 
owing  to  our  habits  :  our  thoughts  may  be  faid  to  run 
in  a  wooden  train,  and  certain  fimple  maxims  of  car¬ 
pentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  ;  and  in  the  care¬ 
ful  adherence  to  thefe  confift  tile  beauty  and  fymmetry 
of  the  Greek  a-rchiteClure.  Had  we  been  as  much  ha¬ 
bituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  prefiufe,  this  apparent  in- 
fecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye  :  we  would  have 
perceived  the  ftrength,  and  we  ihould  have  reliftied  the 
ingenuity.  ...  .  .  ,0 

The  Gothic  architeClure  is  perhaps  intitled  to  the  Rational 
name  of  rational  architecture,  and  its  beauty  is  founded  nature  of  , 
on  the  chara&eriftic  diftinCtion  of  our  fpccies.  Itde-l^^u£ 
ferves  cultivation:  not  the  pitiful,  fervile,  and  un-tuje  e” 
lkilled  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce 
incongruities  and  abfurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architecture  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  difpofition  of  the  groins  and 
fpaundrels;  let  us  ftudy  the  tracery  and  knots,  not  as 
ornaments,  but  as  ufeful  members ;  let  us  obferve  how 
they  have  made  their  Avails  like  honeycombs,  and  ad¬ 
mire  their  ingenuity  as  Ave  pretend  to  admire  the  inftinCl 
infufed  by  the  great  ArchiteCl  into  the  bee.  All  this 
cannot  be  underftood  without  mechanical  knowledge;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  profeffional  architeCls  have  any 
fhare  of.  Thus  Avould  architeClonie  tafte  be  a  mark  of 
flull 3  and  the  perfon  Avho  prefents  the  defign  of  a  build- 
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mg  Would  know  how  to  execute  it,  without  committing  Greek  architecture. 
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it  entirely  to  the  mafon  and  carpenter. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  a  digreflion  from  our  fub- 
je&.  The  fame  principles  of  mutual  prefTure  and  equi¬ 
librium  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices; 
and  if  they  had  been  as  much  fludied  as  the  Nortiians 
and  Saracens  feem  to  have  lludied  fueh  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purpofes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  fuperior  to  what  we  are  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 
churches  Hill  remaining  in  Europe  are  fuperior  to  the 
timid  produflions  of  our  Hone  architecture.  The  cein- 
tres  ufed  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and  the 
corn-market  of  Paris,  are  late  inflances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  lad  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
200  feet  diameter,  built  of  fir  planks  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  foot 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 

The  Norman  architc&s  frequently  roofed  with  Hone, 
narchi-  Their  wooden  roofs  were  in  general  very  fimple,  and 
its  often  their  profeffed  aim  was  to  difpenfe  with  them  altoge- 
' 1  ther.  Fond  of  their  own  fcience,  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  fimilar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  were  neceffarily  of  timber  were  made  to  imitate 
Hone-buildings  ;  and  Gothic  ornament  confiHs  in  cram¬ 
ming  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  fpaundrels.  No¬ 
thing  elfe  is  to  be  feen  in  their  timber  works,  nay  even 
in  their  fculpturc.  Look  at  any  of  the  maces  or 
feeptres  Hill  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals ;  they 
are  filver  Heeples. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalfhip  in  old 
times  between  the  mafons  and  the  carpenters.  Many 
of  the  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
roofed  with  timber  :  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to 
have  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  mafons  of 
thofe  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
flrufted  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the  ma¬ 
fons,  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.  We  have  feen 
roofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  above  10  feet  long  and  4  inches  fquare.  The  Par¬ 
liament  Houfe  and  Tron-ehurch  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
great  hall  of  Tarnaway  caHle  near  Forres,  are  fpecimens 
of  thofe  roofs.  They  are  very  numerous  On  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
magnificence.  Ariflocfatic  Hate  never  was  fo  great 
with  us  ;  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  moH 
of  the  performances  of  tire  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
Weflminfter-hall  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  falfe  taHe 
of  the  Norman  roofs.  It  contains  the  effential  parts  in¬ 
deed,  very  properly  difpofed  ;  but  they  ate  hidden,  or 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or¬ 
namental  ;  and  this  is  an  imitation  of  Hone  arches,  cram¬ 
med  in  between  (lender  pillars  which  hang  down  from 
the  principal  frames,  truffes,  or  rafters.  In  a  pure  Nor¬ 
man  roof,  fuch  as  Tarna way-hall,  the  elTential  parts  are 
exhibited  as  things  underflood,  and  therefore  reliflied. 
They  are  refined  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  taHe  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear. 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of 
our  anceftors  ;  but  we  affert  that  it  is  no  more  neceffary 
to  confider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  like  a  garret  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a 
ceiling,  which  form  the  moH  beautiful  part  of  the 
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Should  it  be  faid  that  a  roof  is 
only  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  anfwered,  1 
that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  off  the  duH,  or  the  floor 
to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  that  we  (hould  have  nei¬ 
ther  copartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpets 
on  the  other.  The  ffruflure  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  feveral  others  are 
fpecimens:  but  it  muH  be  acknowledged,  that  the  forms 
of  the  principal  frames  of  thefe  roofs,  which  referable 
thofe  of  our  modern  buildings,  arc  very  unfit  for  agree¬ 
able  ornament.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  our  imagi¬ 
nations  have  not  been  made  fufficicntly  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleafed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  immenfe  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  thefe  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwife  with  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norman  architects.  Slender  timbers,  inter* 
laced  with  great  fymmetry,  and  thrown  by  neceflity  in¬ 
to  figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether 
an  object  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  pleafure. 

And  why  (hould  the  gentleman  refufe  himfelf  the  fame 
pleafure  of  beholding  (cientific  ingenuity  ? 

The  roof  is  in  fa&  the  part  of  the  building  which  Neceflity 
requires  the  greatefi  degree  of  (kill,  and  where  fcience  fcience 
will  be  of  more  fervice  than  in  any  other  part.  The  m  f°rnunS 
architect  feldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves™0 
the  talk  to  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  confiders  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchflone  of  his  art ;  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  fo  much  to  (how  his  judgment  and 
his  fertility  of  refburce. 

It  niuH  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to  the  artifl  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  may  be  (hived  in  the  be*H  manner,  fo  that 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  flrengvh  and  fecurity  that 
can  be  wifhed  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.  We  have  faid  that  mechanical  fcicAce 
can  give  great  affiflanee  in  this  matter.  We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  carpentry,  whether  for  roofs,  floors, 
or  any  other  purpofe,  affords  one  of  the  moH  elegant 
and  moft  fatisfaftory  applications  which  can  be  made  14 
of  mechanical  fcience  to  the  arts  of  common  life.  Un-  ai  d  the 
fortunately  the  pra£tical  artifl  is  feldom  poffeffcd  even  little  at>. 
of  the  fmall  portion  of  fcience  which  would  almofl  in- tfut*on 
Hire  his  practice  from  all  ri(k  of  failure  ;  and  even  our  1^!°  ^ 
mofl  experienced  carpenters  have  feldom  any  more 
knowledge  than  what  arifes  from  their  experience  and 
natural  fagacity.  The  mofl  approved  author  in  our 
language  is  Price  in  his  Britifli  Carpenter.  Matliurin 
Jouffe  is  in  like  manner  the  author  mofl  in  repute  in 
France ;  and  the  publications  of  both  thefe  authors  are, 
void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.  Ft  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  fee  the  works  of  carpenters  of  the  greatefl 
reputation  tumble  down,  in  confequence  of  miflakes  from 
which  the  mofl  elementary  knowledge  would  have  faved 
them. 

We  ftiall  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account  Purpofe 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  a  manner  fo  ff»mi  of  this  ar- 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  perfon  who  knows  the  common  t’c*e* 
properties  of  the  lever,  and  the  compofition  of  motion, 

(hall  fo  far  underfland  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  fo  to  difpofe  his  materials,  with  refpefl  to  the 
Hrains  to  which  they  are  to  be  expofed,  that  he  (hall 

always 
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always  know  the  effefHve  drain  on  every  piece,  and 
'  (hall,  in  mod  cafes,  be  able  to  make  the  difpofition  fucli 
as  to  derive  the  greateft  poflible  advantage  from  the 
materials  which  he  employs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  mud  depend  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  the  drength  of  the  materials,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  manner  in  which  this  flrength  is  exerted, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  (train  is  laid  on  the  piece 
of  matter.  With  refped  to  the  firfl,  this  is  not  the 
^proper  place  for  confidering  it,  and  we  mud  refer  the 
reader  to  the  arhcle'STJiENGTH  of  Materials  in  Media- 
nics .  We  fhall  jud  borrow  from  that  article  two  or 
three  propofitions  fuited  to  our  purpofe. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices* 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  re¬ 
dd  being  broken  or  crudied,  or  pulled  afunder,  is,  im¬ 
mediately  or  ultimately,  the  cohefion  of  their  particles. 
When  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  imme¬ 
diately  to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  cohefion 
among  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one 
parcel  of  them  from  among  the  red,  with  which  they 
are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibres  is  brought  about 
by  fome  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twiding,  which  caufes 
them  to  bind  each  other  fo  hard  that  any  one  will 
break  rather  than  come  out,  fo  much  is  it  withheld  by 
fri&ion.  The  ultimate  refidance  is  therefore  the  cohe¬ 
fion  of  the  fibre  ;  the  force  or  drength  of  all  fibrous 
materials,  fuch  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
from  among  the  red.  Metals,  done,  glafs,  <md  the 
like,  refid  being  pulled  afunder  by  the  Ample  cohefion 
of  their  parts. 

The  force  which  is  neceflary  for  breaking  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  drength.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  force  neceflary  for  tearing  dire&ly  afunder  any 
rod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  meafure 
of  the  united  drength  of  all  thefe  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  fimpled  drain  to  which  they  can  be  expofed, 
being  jud  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  neceflary 
for  breaking  or  difengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
‘body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  ftru&ure,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  metals,  flones,  glafs,  and  many  other  fubflances, 
this  force  is  dill  equal  to  the  fimple  fum  of  the  co- 
hefive  forces  of  each  particle  which  is  feparated  by  the 
fra&ure.  Let  us, didinguilh  this  mode  of  exertion  of 
the  cohefion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  Absolute 
Strength. 

When  folid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
great  comprefliun,  they  can  refid  only  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  fqueezed  out; 
a  piece  of  freedone  will  be  crudied  to  powder;  a  beam 
of  wood  will  be  crippled,  fwclling  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lofe  their  mutual  cohefion,  after  which  it 
is  eafily  crudied  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  drains  are  refided  by 
Ctmceiving  a  cylindrical  pipe  filled  with  fmall  (hot,  well 
fhaken  together,  fo  that  each  fphericle  is  lying  in  the 
clofed  manner  poflible,  that  is,  in  contaft  with  fix 
others  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  pofi- 
tiorv  in  which  the  (hot  will  take  the  lead  room).  Thus 
each  touches  the  red  in  fix  points :  Now  fuppofe  them 
all  united,  in  thefe  fix  points  only,  by  fome  cement. 
This  affemblage  will  dick  together  and  form  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.  Sup- 


pofe  this  pillar  danding  upright,  and  loaded  above, 
'i  he  fupports  arifing  from  the  cement  a£l  obliquely, 
and  the  load  tends  either  to.  force  them  afunder  late¬ 


rally,  or  to  make  them  Aide  on  each  other  :  either  of 
thefe  things  happening,  the  whole  is  crudied  to  pieces. 

The  refidance  of  fibrous  materials  to  fuch  a  drain  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  way 
very  fimilar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  alfo  be  deflroyed 
by  wrenching  or  twiding  it.  We  can  eafily  form  a 
notion  of  its  refidance  to  this  kind  of  drain  by  confi¬ 
dering  what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  fmall  (hot 
if  treated  in  this  Way. 

And  laflly,  a  beam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  piece  of 
done  or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  tranfverftdy.  . 

This  will  happen  to  a  rafter  or  joifl  fupported  at  the 
ends  when  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
duck  fad  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  proje&ing 
part.  This  is  the  drain  to  which  materials  are  mod 
commonly  expofed  in  roofs ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
the  drain  which  they  are  the  lead  able  to  bear ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  caufes  an  ex¬ 
ternal  force  to  excite  the  greated  poflible  immediate 
drain  on  the  particles.  It  is  againd  this  that  the  car¬ 
penter  mud  chiefly  guard,  avoiding  it  when  in  his 
power,  and  in  every  cafe,  diminifhing  it  as  much  as 
poflible.  It*  is  neceflary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-Th^/ 
lion  of  the  great  weaknefs  of  materials  in  relation  weaknefs 
to  this  tranfverfe  drain.  But  we  (hall  do  nothing in  relation;, 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Strain,  Stress, 
and  Strength.  Lins. 

Let  ABGD  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  fide  of  a  beam  pro-  Plate 
jefting  horizontally  from  a  wall  in  which  it  is  firmly  cccclxuiS 
fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W  appended 
to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it ;  and  the  lead 
reflexion  will  convince  any  perfon  that  if  the  beam  is 
equally  drong  throughout,  it  will  break  in  the  line  CD, 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  wall.  It  will  open  at  D, 
while  C  will  ferve  as  a  fort  of  joint,  round  which  it  will 
turn.  The  crofs  feftion  through  the  line  CD  is,  for 
this  reafon,  called  the  feBion  of fraBure ,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  drawn  through  C  on  its  under  furface,  is 
called  the  axis  of  fraBure .  The  fra&ure  is  made  by 
tearing  afunder  the  fibres,  fuch  as  DE  or  FG.  Let  us 
fuppofe  a  real  joint  at  C,  and  that  the  beam  is  really 
fawed  through  along  CD,  and  that  in  place  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  fibres  threads  are  fubdituted  all  over  the  fe&ion  of 
fra  (dure.  The  weight  now  tends  to  break  thefe  threads ; 
land  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  find  the  force  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe. 

It  is  evident  that  DC  A  may  be  confidered  as  a  bend¬ 
ed  lever,  of  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If  ,/be  the  force 
which  will  jud  balance  the  cohefion  of  a  thread  when 
hung  on  it  fo  that  the  fmallefl  addition  will  break  it, 
we  may  find  the  weight  which  will  be  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  when  hung  on  at  A,  by  faying,  AC  :  CD 
—f :  <p,  and  <p  will  be  the  weight  which  will  jud  break 
the  thread,  by  hanging  q>  by  the  point  A.  This  gives 
CD 

us  <p=z  f  X  If  the  weight  be  hung  on  at  a,  the 
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In  like  manner  the  force  <p,  which  mud  be 

A  in  order  to4  break  an  equally  drong  ©r  an 
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equally  refitting  fibre  at  F,  mutt  be  rzfx  r-  And 
fo  on  of  all  the  reft. 

If  we  fuppofe  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  refittances 
at  the  inftant  of  fra&ure,  we  know,  from  the  fimpleft 
elements  of  mechanics,  that  the  refittance  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  line  CD,  each  a£ling  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  individual  refittances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g,  Now  this  total  refittance 
is  the  refittance  or  ttrength  f  of  each  particle,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  line  CD,  becaufe  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  at  unequal  diftances.  Therefore, 
in  comparing  different  fedlions  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  each  are  as  the  fe&ions  themfelves.  There¬ 
fore  DC  may  reprefent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC'.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  exprefs  it  by  the  fymbol  d,  And  fince  we  are  at 
prefent  treating  of  roofs  whofe  rafters  and  other  parts 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
El  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  exprefs  it  by  £,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  /.  We  may  now  exprefs 
the  ttrength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by  fx  d9  and  we 
may  fuppofe  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g . 
Its  mechanical  energy,  therefore,  by  which  it  refills 
tire  energy  of  the  weight  w ,  applied  at  the  dittance  /, 
is  /XD.  C^,  while  the  momentum  of  w  is  w.  CA. 
We  mutt  therefore  have  f.  CD.  CA,  or  f  d.^d 

■zzw.  /,  and  f  d  :  wzzt :  4  d,  or  f  d  :  w=z  2  / :  d.  That 
is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
abfolute  ttrength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re¬ 
lative  ttrength,  or  its  power  of  refitting  this  tranfverfe 
fra&ure. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonttrated 
of  the  refittance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thicknefs  or  breadth 
of  the  beam.  The  abfolute  ttrength  of  the  whole  fec- 
tion  of  fra&ure  is  properly  reprefented  by  f  d.  b ,  and 
we  ftill  have  2  /  :  d—f  d  b  :  w  ;  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abfolute  ttrength  to  the 
relative  ttrength.  Suppofe  the  beam  12  feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep  j  then  whatever  be  its  abfolute  ttrength, 
the  24th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre¬ 
mity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  ttatement  j  all  the 
fibres  are  fuppofed  to  a6l  alike  in  the  inftant  of  frac¬ 
ture.  But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  inftant  that  the 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  ftretebed  to  the  utmoft,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  inftant  the  fibre 
at  g  is  not  fo  much  ftretched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert¬ 
ing  its  utmoft  force.  If  we  fuppofe  the  extenfion  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  dittance  from  C,  and  the  a£lual 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extenfions,  it  may  eafily 
be  (hown  (fee  Strength  and  Strain),  that  the  whole 
refittance  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibres 
were  united  at  a  point  r  diftant  from  C  by  one-third  of 
CD.  In  this  cafe  we  mutt  fayr  that  the  abfolute 
ttrength  is  to  the  relative  ttrength  as  three  times  the 
length  to  the  depth  j  fo  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by  the  former  ttatement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  ttrength  than  experiment  juftifies  j 
and  we  can  fee  an  evident  reafon  for  it.  When  the 
beam  is  ttrairled,  not  only  are  the  upper  fibres  ftretched, 
but  the  lower  fibres  are  compreffed.  This  is  very  di- 


llindlly  feen,  if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of  cork  cut  Hoof, 

into  the  fhape  of  a  beam  :  this  being  the  cafe,  C  is  not  v  V 

the  centre  of  fra&ure.  There  is  fome  point  c  which  lies 
between  the  fibres  which  are  ftretched  aiid  thofe  that 
are  compreffed.  This  fibre  is  neither  ftretched  nor 
fqueezed  j  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre  of  fra<fture  : 
and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  refills,  is  not  DC,  but 
a  Ihorter  one  Df;  and  the  energy  of  the  whole  refitt¬ 
ances  mutt  be  lefs  than  by  the  fccond  ftatemefit.  Till 
wTe  know  the  proportion  between  The  dilatability  and 
compreftibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  relation  between 
the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  refittances  which 
they  exert  in  this  ftate  of  dilatation,  we  cannot  pofitive- 
ly  fay  where  the  point  c  is  fituated,  nor  what  is  the  fum 
of  the  a&ual  refittances,  or  the  point  where  their  a£lion 
may  be  fuppofed  concentrated.  The  firmer  woods,  fuch 
as  oak  and  chefnut,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  but  flightly 
compreftible  5  we  know  that  willow  and  other  foft 
woods  are  very  compreflible.  Thefe  laft  mutt  therefore 
be  weaker  :  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fibres  which  are 
in  a  ftate  of  compreffion  do  not  refill  the  fradlure.  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  beam  of  willow  may  be  cut  through 
from  C  to  g  without  weakening  it  in  the  leaft,  if  the 
cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge  of  hard  wood  ftuck  in. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  very  found  oak  and  red  fir 
have  the  centre  of  Effort  fo  fituated,  that  the  abfolute 
ttrength  is  to  the  relative  ttrength  in  a  proportion  not 
lefs  than  that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  A  fquare  inch  of  found  oak  will 
carry  about  8000  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly  fixed 
in  a  wall,  and  projed  1  2  inches,  and  be  loaded  at  the 
extremity  with  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken.  It  will 
juft  bear  190,  its  relative  ttrength  being  ^  of  its  abfo¬ 
lute  ttrength  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  the  finell 
pieces,  fo  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers  are  in 
a  vertical  pofition.  A  larger  log  is  not  fo  ftrong  tranf- 
verfely,  becaufe  its  plates  lie  in  various  dire&ions  round 
the  heart. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  enough  to  give  us  a  drftinft  Praaical 
notion  of  the  vaft  diminution  of  the  ttrength  of  timber  inference, 
when  the  ftrain  is  acrofs  it  j  and  we  fee  the  juft  ice  of 
the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  ftiould  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  the  ex- 
pofing  his  timbers  to  tranfverfe  ftrains.  But  this  cannot 
be  avoided  in  all  cafes.  Nay,  the  ultimate  ftrain,  arifing 
from  the ’very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  tranfverfe.  The  raft¬ 
ers  mutt  carry  their  own  weight,  and  this  tends  to  break 
them  acrofs :  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  will  not  carry  its 
own  weight  if  it  projeft  more  than  60  feet.  Befides 
this,  the  rafters  mutt  carry  the  lead,  tyling,  or  flates. 

We  mutt  therefore  confider  this  tranfyerfe  ftrain  a  little 
more  particularly,  fo  as  to  know  what  ftrain  will  be  laid 
on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load,  laid  on  either  at 
that  part  or  at  any  other. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  beam  had  oneEffe<ttwhen 
of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  that  it  was  loaded  at  the  beams  are 
other  end.  This  is  not  an  ufual  arrangement,  and  was fuPPorted 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  fimple  application  of  the  ^nd  baded* 
mechanical  principles.  It  is  much  more  ufual  to  have b  theVid- 
the  beam  fupported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  die,  &c. 
middle.  Let  the  beam  FEGH  (fig.  2.)  rett  on  the 
props  E  and  G,  and  be  loaded  at  its  middle  point  C 
with  a  weight  W.  It  is  required  to  determine  the 
ftrain  at  the  fe&ion  CD  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  beam  will 
receive  the  fame  fupport,  and  fuffer  the  fame  ftrain,  if, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  the  Blocks  E  and  G,  we  fubfiitute  the  ropes 
1  E  /V,  G  h gy  going  over  the  pulleys/and  g ,  and  load¬ 
ed  with  proper  weights  0  and  g ,  The  weight  e  is  equal 
to  the  fupport  given  by  the  block  E  \  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  fupport  given  by  G.  The  fum  of>  and^  is  equal 
to  W  *,  and  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
jC  and  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  flate  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  flrain  on  the  fe&ion  CD  arifes  immediately 
from  the  upward  a£lion  of  the  ropes  F  f  and  H  //,  or 
the  upward  preffions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G  ;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  trf  op- 
pofe  this  flrain.  Things  are  in  the  fame  flate  in  refpedl 
of  flrain  as  if  a  block  were  fubflituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  g  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  •,  only  the  diredtions  will  be  oppofite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  fedlion  CD,  becaufe  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C  be¬ 
comes  the  centre  of  fradlure.  The  flrain  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  g,  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  fupported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  fad  in  a  wall. 

The  drain  occafioncd  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  rr  W  X 

x  LG.  For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  preffuro 

EG 

occafioncd  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  forne 
weight  g  atling  over  the  pulley  h ;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  acting  on  the  lever  GL.  The 
DE 

preffure  at  G  is  W.  and  therefore  the  flrain  at  L 
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In  like  manner,  the  drain  occafioncd  at  the  point 

DE 

D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  X  DG  ; 
which  is  therefore  equal  to  J-  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 


point. 


Hence  we  fee,  that  the  general  ftrain  on  the  beam 
anfine  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  torthe  re'ft- 
6  f  ,  W.DE.DG  . 

angle  of  the  parts  of  the  beam,  (tor - -  is  £s 
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will  require  another  freight  W  to  break  it  tliere  at  the 
fame  time. 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  connected  with  three  fixed  points  G,  E,  I,  it  will* 
bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than  if  its 
connection  with  the  remote  point  were  removed  ;  and  if 
it  be  fattened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will  be  twice 
as  flrong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the  two  remote 
connections. 

One  is  apt  to  expedl  from  this  that  the  joifl  of  a  floor 
will  be  much  ftrengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in  the 
wall.  It  is  a  little  ftrengthened  ,  but  the  hold  w  hich 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  fhort  to  be  of  any  fen- 
fible  fervice  •,  and  it  tends  greatly  to  fhatter  the  wall, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  with  the  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judiciousk 
builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  joifls  tight 
in  the  wall.  But  w hen  the  joifls  of  adjoining  rooms  lie 
in  the  fame  direction,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  make 
them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as  flrong  as 
when  made  in  two  lengths.  ^  j 

It  is  eafy  to  deduce  from  thefe  premiffes  the  flrain  on  jnferencfi 
any  point  which  arifes  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  diffufed  over 
the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  always  confider  the 
whole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diffufed 
over  any  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part  ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  diffufed,  we  may 
ftill  fuppofe  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 
to  know  the  flrain  at  D  arifing  from  the  Weight  of  the 
whole  beam,  we  may  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  accu¬ 
mulated  in  its  middle  point  D.  Alfo  the  flrain  at  L, 
arifing  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  fame  as 
if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 
of  ED  ;  and  it  k  the  fame  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  flrain  at  L  is  the 
upward  preiTure  at  G,  acling  by  the  lever  GL.  Now 
call  the  weight  of  the  part  DE  e;  this  upward  preffure 
•n  u  e x ^  VxDE 
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Therefore  the  ftrain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari- 
fine  from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  is 

EX) 

the  weight  of  the  beam  or  its  load  X-gg  X  DG  ;  that 


is,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load  multiplied  or 

ED 

acting  by  the  lever  DG  *,  for  is 


DE.DG),  and  is  greatetl  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  the  ftrain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  ftrain  at  D  by  the  fame  load  at  L.  And 
the  flrain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  ftrain  by  the 
fame  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  Thefe  are  all  very  ob¬ 
vious  corollaries  •,  and  they  fufficiently  inform  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  ftrains  which  are  produced  on  any  part  *of 
the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  fuppofe  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  firmly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks  at 
I  and  K,  placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into  pods, 
it  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were  free. 
For  fuppofe  it  fawn  through  at  CD  ;  the  weight  W 
Jrnng  on  there  will  be  juft  fufficient  to  break  it  at  E  and 
G.  Now  ^eftore  the  connexion  of  the  fecllon  CD,  it 


Alfo  the  ftrain  at  L,  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  i  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  ailing  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  propor¬ 
tional  to  LG,  and  is  greateft  of  all  at  D.  Therefore  a 
beam  of  uniform  ftrength  throughout,  uniformly  loaded, 
will  break  in  the  middle.  .  *1 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between  potion 
the  ftrains  arifing  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  or  beween 
from  any  uniformly  diffufed  load,  and  the  relative | 


flrength. 


ftrength 
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vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  fpecies  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Leaving  out  every  circumilance  but  what  de¬ 
pends  on  the  (Jimenfions  of  the  beam,  viz.  </,  by  and  /, 
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ooF.  we  fee  tliat  the  relative  drength  is  in  the  proportion  of 

^ 1 tJL 9  that  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  fquare  of  the  depth 

direftly  and  the  length  invcrfely. 

Now,  to  confider  firft  the  drain  arifing  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  refilling  this  drain  mud  be  as  its  depth  diteft- 
ly,  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely.  To  confider 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re- 
fiding  the  aftual  drain,  beeaufe  the  load  and  the  abfo- 
lute  drength  inereafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But,  by  incrcafing  the  depth,  we  inereafe  the 
redding  feftion  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  redding  fibres  and  the  abfolute  drength  : 
but  we  alfo  inereafe  the  weight  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  This  makes  a  compenfation,  and  the  relative 
drength  is  yet  the  fame.  But,  by  increafing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increafed  the  abfolute  drength,  but 
alfo  its  mechanical  energy  :  For  the  refidance  to  frac¬ 
ture  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  drength  of  ea.h  fibre  was 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  ealled  the  centre  of  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and  we  fhowed,  that  the  didance  of  this  from  the 
underfide  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  &c.)  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam. 
This  didance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  eo- 
hefion  of  the  wood  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft.  Therefore 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  confcquently  the  energy  of 
the  refidance,  inereafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncompenfatcd  by  any 
inereafe  of  the  drain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  fudain  its  own  weight  inereafes 
in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withdanding  a  given  drain  applied 
at  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminidied  as  the  length  inereafes,  or  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  drain  arifing  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  alfo  inereafes  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  refilling  the  drain  aftually  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion  of 
its  depth  dire6lly  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely. 

As  this  drain  is  frequently  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  apart,  and  then  to  rec¬ 
kon  only  on  what  remains  for  the  fupport  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  load. 

In  the  next  plaee,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
rai^a  load^03^  umfijrtrdy  diffufed  over  its  length,  mud 

be  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  length  :  for  the  power 
of  withilanding  any  drain  applied  to  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  length  (which  is  the  cafe  here,  beeaufe  the  load 
may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  a&ual  drain  is  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  length. 
Therefore  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uni¬ 
formly  diffufed  over  it,  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
length.  N.  B.  Jt  is  here  underdood,  that  the  uniform 
load  is  of  forue  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
the  length,  fo  that  a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a 
double  load. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  that  the  forces  which 
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tend  to  brfcak  a  beam  tranfverfely,are  aftlng  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  beam.  This  is  always  the 
cafe  in  level  floors  loaded  in  any  manner;  but  in  roofs,  when 
the  aftion  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob  the  adlion 
lique,  beeaufe  gravity  always  afts  in  vertical  lines.  It  of  the  load 
may  alfo  frequently  happen,  that  a  beam  is  drained  by  *s  oblique, 
a  force  afting  obliquely.  This  modification  of  the 
drain  is  eaiily  difeuffed.  Suppofe  that  the  external 
force,  which  is  meafured  by  the  weight  W  in  fig.  1. 
afts  in  the  direftion  A  w 1  in  dead  of  AW.  Draw  C  a 
perpendicular  to  A  w .  Then  the  momentum  of  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  W  X  AC,  but 
by  W  X  a  C.  The  drain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  feftion  of  frafture  DC  are  torn  afunder,  is  di- 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  if,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  C  A 
which  the  beam  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpofe  in  the  mod  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be  an  oblique  rafter  of  a  build-  Fiff. 
ing,  loaded  with  a  weight  W  fufpended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occafioning  a  drain  in  fome  part  D. 

We  have  already  feen,  tliat  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
drain  on  D  is  the  reaftion  of  the  fupport  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  prefen t  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lever,  fupported  at  A,  and  pulled  down  by 
the  line  CW.  This  oceafions  a  preffureon  B,  and  the 
fupport  afts  in  the  oppofite  direftion  to  the  aftion  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  the  direftion  B  b ,  perpendicular  to 
BA.  This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part. 

W  v  AE 

The  preffure  exerted  at  B  is  — ,  AE  being  a 

horizontal  line.  Therefore  the  drain  at  D  will  be 
Wx  AE 

XBD,  Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon- 


AB 


tally,  the  drain  at  D,  from  the  weight  W  fufpended  at 
W.  AC 

C,  would  have  been — A  —  xBD.  It  is  therefore  di- 
9  AB 

minilhed  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cofine  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fecant  of  elevation  to  the 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  drain 
is  the  fame  whether  the  drain  arifes  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  it- 
lelf,  or.from  any  load  uniformly  diffufed  over  its  length, 
provided  only  that  thefe  loads  aft  in  vertical  lines.  4 . 

We  can  now  compare  the  drength  of  roofs  which  Strength  uf 
have  different  elevations.  Suppofing  the  width  of  the  rood  ha¬ 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  fquare 
yard  of  covering  is  alfo  given.  Then,  beeaufe  the  load  tions  Com^ 
on  the  rafter  will  inereafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  pared, 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  dant-fide  BA  of  the  roof 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  fimilar  covering  on  the  half  AF 
of  the  flat  roof,  of  the  fame  width,  as  AB  to  AF. 

But  the  tranfverfe  aftion  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it  is  to  that  of  the  fame  load  on  AF 
as  AF  to  AB.  The  tranfverfe  drain  therefore  is  the 
fame  on  both,  the  inereafe  of  real  load  on  AB  being 
compenfated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  aftion.  But  the 
drengths  of  beams  to  refid  equal  drains,  applied  to  fi¬ 
milar  points,  or  uniformly  diffufed  over  them,  are  in¬ 
verfely  as  their  lengths,  beeaufe  the  momentum  or  ev.rv* 
gy  of  the  drain  is  proportional  to  the  length,  Tlure- 
K  k  flrre 
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fore  the  power  of  AB  to  withstand  the  ftrain  to  which 
it  is  really  expofed,  is  to  the  power  of  AF  to  relift  its 
ftrain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  fcantling  is  juft  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  fame  fcantling,  but  more 
elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  fteeper  roofs  require  ftouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  fquarc  yard.  To  be  equally  ftrong, 
they  mu  ft  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  or  they 
muft  be  made  deeper  in  the  fubduplieate  proportion  of 
their  length.  The  following  eafy  conftruAion  will  en¬ 
able  the  artift  not  familiar  with  computation  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  dope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  a  f  (fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whofe  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building ;  that  is,  fuch  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  intending  tiling  laid  on  a  flat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  line  fb,  and  the  line  a  b  having  the  elevation 
of  the  rafter;  make  ag  equal  to  af  and  deferibe  the 
femicircle  bdg;  draw  ad  perpendicular  to  a  b,  ad  is 
the  required  depth.  The  demonftration  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  fufficient  detail,  what  relates 
to  the  chief  ftrain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  tranfverfely  ;  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  fubje<ft  than  what  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  indifpenfably  required,  becaufe  the  propo¬ 
rtions  "which  we  have  demonft rated  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great¬ 
er  moment  in  many  cafes,  particularly  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  machines.  Thefe  confift  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  which  are  drained  tranfverfely ;  and  fimilar  drains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  fupporting  and  connec¬ 
ting  parts.  We  {ball  give  in  the  article  Timber,  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
different  naturalifts,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  abfolute 
ft  re  ng  th  of  fome  of  the  materials  which  are  moft  gene¬ 
rally  framed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
houfe- carpenter  will  draw  from  them  abfolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purpofes  by 
means  of  the  propofitions  which  we  have  now  efta- 
bliftied. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  other 
drains  to  which  the  parts  of  roofs  are  expofed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fupport  which  they  mutually  give  each 
other,  and  the  preffurcs  (or  thrujls  as  they  arc  called  in  j 
the  language  of  the  houfe-earpenter)  which  they  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build¬ 


ing 


Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  fuf- 
pended  by  two  lines  AC,  BD  ;  or  let  it  be  fupported 
by  two  prop*  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfectly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremities  E,  F,  or  let  it  reft  on  the 
two  polifhed  plains  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibrio  unlefs  the 
vertical  line  GN  either  paffes  through  P,  the  point  in 
which  the  dire 61  ions  of  the  two  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the 
direftions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  two  planes  KALI,  LBM  interfe<ft  each 
other,  or  is  parallel  to  thefe  dirciftions.  For  the  fup- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unqucftionably  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  dire&ion  of  their  lengths;  and  it  is  as  well 
•S . 


known  in  mechanics  that  the  fupports  given  by  planes 
are  exerted  in  a  dire<ftion  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes  ^ 
in  the  points  of  conta<ft ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  a<fts  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  chntre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  a<fts 
in  the  dire<ftion  GN  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three 
forces,  they  are  a<fting  in  one  plane,  and  their  direftions 
are  either  parallel  or  they  pafs  through  one  point. 

The  fupport  given  to  the  beam  is  therefore  the  fame 
as  if  it  were  fufpended  by  two  lines  which  are  attached 
to  the  fingle  point  P.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the 
points  of  fufpenfion  C,  D,  the  points  of  fupport  E,  F, 
the  points  of  conta<ft  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertical  plane. 

When  this  pofition  of  the  beam  is  difturbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  muft  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  thefe  points  of  fupport  E  and 
F,  or  a  Aiding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po¬ 
lifhed  planes  GH  and  IK  ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pafs  through 
the  point  where  the  dire<ftions  of  the  fupports  interfeft 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  riles  by  this  mo¬ 
tion,  the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form¬ 
er  pofition,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  may  be  faid  to 
be  Jlable ,  or  the  body  to  have  J1  ability.  But  if  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  defeends  when  the  body  is  moved  from 
the  pofition  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  Jlill 
farther ;  and  fo  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former 
pofition,  that  it  will  now  fall.  This  equilibrium  maybe 
called  a  tottering  equilibrium .  Thefe  accidents  depend  on 
the  fituations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  and  they 
may  be  determined  by  confidering  the  fubjeift  geome¬ 
trically.  It  does  not  much  intereft  us  at  prefent ;  it  is 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  of  fufpenfion  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  liable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam 
were  fufpended  by  lines  from  the  point  P,  it  ■would 
have  liability,  for  it  would  fwing  like  a  pendulum  round 
P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  pofition 
of  equilibrium.  The  interfe<ftion  of  the  lines  of  fupport 
would  ft  ill  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  fituation, 
would  be  on  that  fide  of  P  towards  which  this  centre 
has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of  pendulous 
bodies,  it  tends  to  come  back.  This  would  be  more 
remarkably  the  cafe  if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D  be  ©n  the  fame  fide  of  the  point  P  with  the  points  of 
attachment  A  and  B  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  new  point  of 
intcrfe<ftion  of  the  lines  of  fupport  would  fhift  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  be  Hill  farther  from  the  vertical  line 


Roof 


through  the  new  pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 


if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  and  of  attachment  are  on  op¬ 
pofite  fides  of  P,  the  new  point  of  interfc<ftion  may  fhift 
to  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be¬ 


yond  the  vertical  line  ;  in  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  is 


tottering.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  fufpenfion  from  the  points  C  and  D  be  liable, 
the  equilibrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF  muft  be  tot¬ 
tering.  It  is  not  neceffary  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
engage  more  particularly  in  this  difeuftion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  refpe<ft  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  fupport  by 
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threads,  or  props,  or  planes,  and  we  may  fubflitute  the 
Jone  for  the  other.  We  lhall  find  this  fubftitution  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful,  becaufe  we  eafily  conceive  diftinCt  no¬ 
tions  of  the  fupport  of  a  body  by  firings. 

Oblerve  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  firings  be  fubfiituted  for  props,  and  props  for 
firings,  the  equilibrium  will  fiill  obtain  :  for  by  com¬ 
paring  fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  we  fee  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pafs  through  the  in- 
terfe&ion  of  the  two  firings  or  props  3  and  this  is  all 
that  is  ncceffary  for  the  equilibrium  j  only  it  muft  be 
obferved  in  the  fubftitution  of  props  for  threads,  and 
of  threads  for  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert¬ 
ing  the  whole  figure,  a  liable  equilibrium  becomes  a 
tottering  one,  and  vice  verfa . 

This  is  a  moft  ufeful  propofition,  efpecially  to  the  un¬ 
lettered  artifan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  practical 
ufe  of  problems  which  the  greateft  mechanical  geniufes 
have  found  no  eafy  talk  to  folve.  An  infiance  will 
(how  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.  Suppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  manfard  or  kirb  roof  whofe  width  is 
AB  (fig.  7.),  and  confifting  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC,  CD,  DE,  EB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
its  beft  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  parts  in  equi- 
librio,  fo  that  no  ties  or  ftays  may  be  neceffary  for  op- 
pofing  the  unbalanced  tbruft  of  any  part  of  it.  Make 
a  chain  aedeb  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loofely 
conneCted  by  pin-joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  per¬ 
fectly  moveable.  Sufpend  this  from  two  pins  a,  b ,  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  horizontal  line.  This  chain  or  feftoon  will  ar¬ 
range  itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  that  its  parts  are  in  equili- 
brio.  Then  we  know  that  if  the  figure  be  inverted,  it 
will  compofe  the  frame  or  trufs  of  a  kirb-roof  aytitb, 
which  is  alfo  in  cquilibrio,  the  thrufts  of  the  pieces  ba¬ 
lancing  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  feftoon  aedeb  did.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  height  df  to  the  width  a  b  is  not  fuch  as 
pleafes,  let  the  pins. b  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
ftant,  till  a  proportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleafes,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB,  fig.  7.  fimilar  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this 
propofition  will  apply  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  difeuflion. 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrufts  and  other 
preflures  which  are  exerted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on 
each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB  (fig.  9.)  be  a 
beam  (landing  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  it  are  fup- 
ported  in  any  directions  AC,  BD,  by  firings,  props, 
or  planes.  Let  thefe  directions  meet  in  tbe  point  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  paffing  through  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity.  Through  G  draw  lines  G  a,  G  b  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.  Then 

The  weight  of  the  beam  f  PG 

The  prellure  or  tbruft  at  A  >  are  proportional  to  <  P  a 
The  prellure  at  B  J  £  P  b. 

For  when  a  body  is  in  cquilibrio  between  three  forces, 
thefe  forces  arc  proportional  to  the  fides  of  a  triangle 
which  have  their  directions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A  g  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  b ,  we 
lhall  have 

Weight  of  tbe  beam!  C  P^ 

I  bruit  on  A  J-  proportional  to  ■<  PA 


Or,  drawing  B  y  parallel  to  P  a 
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^  are  proportional  to 


Py 
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to  fupported  at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 


Thrall  on  B 


Thruit  at  A 

Thruft  at  B  ^  _ 

It  cannot  be  difputed  that,  if  ftrength  alone  be  con- The  proper 
fidered,  the  proper  form  of  a  roof  is  that  which  puts  the  form  of  a 
whole  in  equilibrio,  fo  that  it  would  remain  in  that  roof 1S  t^iat 
fliape  although  all  the  joints  were  perfectly  loofe  or^whde5 
flexible.  If  it  has  any  other  fhape,  additional  ties  orinequ^ 
braces  are  neceffary  for  preferving  it,  and  the  parts  are  brio, 
unneceffarily  drained.  When  this  equilibrium  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  rafters  which  compofe  the  roof  are  all  aCting 
on  each  other  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  j  and  by 
this  aCtion,  combined  with  their  weights,  they  fuftaiti 
no  (train  but  that  of  compreflion,  the  (train  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  moft  able  to  refill.  We  may  confider 
them  as  fo  many  inflexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.  But  it  will  al¬ 
low  an  eafier  inveftigation  of  the  fubjeCt,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti¬ 
cal  preflures  which  are  exerted  on  thefe  points.  Thefe 
are  very  eafily  computed:  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.)  is  to  the  part  of  this  weight 
that  is  fupported  at  B  as  AB  to  AG.  Therefore,  if 
W  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pref- 
AG 

fure  at  B  will  be  W  X  and  the  vertical  preffure  at 
BG 

A  will  be  W  In  like  manner,  the  prop  BF 

being  confidered  as  another  beam,  and  f  as  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  w  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal 

/  F 

BF’ 

AG  f  / F 

AE+WXEF‘ 

greatly  fimplify  the  confideration  of  the  mutual  thrufts 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  obferve,  that  although 
thefe  preflures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  fupport 
each  other  in  oppofition  to  the  vertical  aCtion  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  refolved  into  preflures  aCting  in  any  other 
direction  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  propofe  to  deliver  on  this  fubjeCt  at  pre- 
fent  may  be  included  in  the  following  propofition. 

Let  ABODE  (fig.  10.)  be  an  affcmblage  of  rafters  Fig.  x©. 
in  a  vertical  plane,  retting  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 
E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfectly  moveable  round  all 
the  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  5  and  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  inveftigate  what  adjuftment  of 
the  different  circumftances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
its  different  parts  is  neceffary  for  producing  this  equili¬ 
brium. 

#  Let  F?  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
different  rafters,  and  let  thefe  letters  exprefs  the  weights 
of  each.  Then  (by  what  has  been  faid  above)  the  weight 

which  preffes  B  direCtly  downwards  is  F x~-)-Gx 

The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  Gx^-f 

DH  FT-T  FT 

H X— ,  and  that  on  D  is  Hx^+I  X  jjg. 

Let  AbcdlLbe  the  figure  ABODE  inverted,  in 
the  manner  already  deferibed.  It  may  be  conceived  as 
a  thread  fattened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  at  L  c,  and 
Kkz  d 


preffure  at  B  is  W  X-^  -f-iu  X- 


And  thus  we 
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and  D.  It  will  arrange  itfelf  into  fuch  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  We  may  difcover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  Angle  confidcration,  that  any  part  b  c  of 
the  thread  is  equally  flretclied  throughout  in  the  di- 
reaion  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  invefligate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  /3,  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  dire&ion  bp,  to  the 
we  ight  5,  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  d  in  a  fimilar 
maimer.  It  is  evident,  that  fince  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  AbcdB  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
fimilar,  the  lines  B  b,  C  c,  D  d ,  are  vertical.  Tak ebf 
to  reprefent  the  weight  hanging  at  b.  By  flretching 
the  threads  b  A  and  b  c  it  is  let  in  oppofition  to  the  con¬ 
tractile  powers  of  the  threads,  aaing  in  the  directions 
b  A  and  b  c ,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  thefe  two  contraade  forces.  *1  herefore 
make  b g  equal  to  b /  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  lib  1  g»  It  is  evident  that  b  h ,  b  z,  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  A,  be .  *1  hen,  feeing 

that  the  thread  be  is  equally  flretclied  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  make  eh  equal  to  b  i;  ck  is  the  contraaile  force 
which  is  excited  at  e  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
there.  Draw  £/  parallel  to  ed,  and  Im  parallel  to  be. 
The  force  le  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contraaile  forces 
ck ,  cm ,  and  is  therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  aaing  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  d  n~cm, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpo,  having  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  od  for  its  diagonal.  Then  dn  and  dp  are  the 
contraftile  forces  excited  at  d,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  muft  be  equal  to  od. 

Therefore,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load  at  d  as  bg  to 
do.  But  we  have  feen  that  the  comprefling  forces  at 
B  C,  D  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  extending  forces  at 
b'c,  d.  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  compreflions,  arc  equal  to  the  weights  at  b,  c,  d, 
which  produce  the  extenfions.  Therefore  bg  :  <fo=Fx 

AF  '  CG  •  H  v  -4-1  X  —  . 
ab+Gx  bc  Hx  CD+  XDE 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  thefe  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
Produce  AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  C  c  in  Q;  draw  M 
parallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  The  fimilar.ty 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  and  AbcdTL,  and  the  fimi- 
larity  of  their  pofition  with  refpea  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  (how,  without  any  further  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and  gbi  are  fimilar,  and 
that  QB  :  BC— ?  i :  ib,=h  b  :  i b.  Therefore  QB  is 
to  BC  as  the  contraftile  force  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  b  to  that  exerted  by  be;  and  therefore  QB  is  to  BC 
as  the  compreflion  of  BA  to  the  compreflion  on  BC 
f  Aj.  Then,  becaufe  b  i  is  equal  to  ck,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  ck/ are  fimilar,  CB  :  BR=ck:k/,=zck  :  cm, 
and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  compreflion  on  CB  to  the  com- 


r.w...w..  w..  And,  in  like  manner,  becaufe  cmzz 

dny  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  compreflion  on  DC  to  v 
the  compreflion  on  DE.  Alfo  BR  :  RSzz/j  d  :  d  0,  that 
is,  as  the  compreflion  on  DC  to  the  load  on  D.  Final¬ 
ly,  combining  all  thefe  ratios 


Hoof. 


QC  :  CB— ^  b  :  b  i,—g  b 
CB  :  BR =kc  :  h  1—k  c 
BR  :  BSrz :n  d 
BS  :  RS  =  n  0 
QC  :  RS  =g  b 


h  c 
d  n 


n  0  ~d  n 
d  o~n  0  : 

0  dzz  Load  at  B  :  Load  at  D 


do ,  we  have  finally 


Now 

QC:  BC=/QBC:/BQC,=/  ABC:  /ABb 
BC  :  BR— /,  BRC  : /BCR -/CD  d:/b  BC 
BR  :  RS=f,  BSR  :/  RBSzr/,  dD E  CDE 

Therefore 

QC  :  RS=/  ABC./,  CD  d.f,  f/DE : /  CDE./  AB£. 

^BC- 

oc  RS-  ^ABC  -  ■  /-CDE 

^  ~ /  ABb./CBb  ' /dDC./dDB' 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the 
fines  of  the  angles  at  thefe  joints  directly,  and  as  the 
products  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters  make 
with  the  plumb-lines  inverfely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  the 
joints  dire&ly,  and  as  the  produ&s  of  the  cofines  of  the 
elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  produ&s  of  the  fecants 
of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly  :  for  the  fecants  of 
angles  are  inverfely  as  the  cofines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the  lines 
BQ,  BC,  BR,  BS  are  the  fecants  of  the  angles  which 
thefe  lines  make  with  the  horizon.  And  they  are  alfo 
as  the  thrufts  of  thofe  rafters  to  which  they  are  parallel. 
Therefore,  the  thruff  which  any  rafter  makes  in  its  own 
dire&ion  is  as  the  fecant  of  its  elevation. 

The  horizontal  thruft  is  the  fame  at  all  the  angles. 

For  uzzkK,~mp,~n  it,=p  7c.  Therefore  both  walls 
are  equally  preffed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  We 
can  find  its  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  the  load  on 
one  of  the  joints  : 

Thus,  QC  :  CB=/  ABC  :/  AB  b 

BC  :  BT=  Rad.  : /,  BCT,  =  Rad.  :/  CB£ 

Therefore, QC  :  BT=Rad.  x/,  ABC  ://  B  A  x/^BC 

2S 

It  deferves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams 
do  not  affeft  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  atofthe 
the  different  joints,  nor  the  pofition  of  the  rafters. beams ;«■ 
This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  the  angles.  J 
If  a  change  of  length  affefts  the  weight,  this  indeed  at  thea[ 
affe&s  the  form  alfo  :  and  this  is  generally  the  cafe.gl«s. 


,  *  »»/*■■>  -*;*«*£  “"ITS 
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into  which  it  will  arrange  itfelf  are  models  of  perfect  -tames. 
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For  it  feldom  happens,  indeed  it  never  fliould  happen, 
that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing  are  not 
greater.  The  covering  alone  increafes  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D  are 
given,  as  alfo  the  pofition  of  any  two  of  the  lines,  the 
pofition  of  all  the  reft  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  diftances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  angles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
thefe  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrufts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  comreft 
them. 

If  the  rafters  themfelves  are  of  equal  lengths,  the 
weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  thefe  verticals  and 
as  the  fecants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

This  propofition  is  very  fruitful  in  its.  pra&ical  con- 
fequences.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
whole  theory  of  the  eonftru&ion  of  arches  3  for  each 
ftone  of  an  arch  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  fmce  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
fome  future  article  of  exhibiting  fimie  very  elegant  and 
Simple  Solutions  of  the  moil  difficult  cafes  of  this  im¬ 
portant  problem  3  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  ufe  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  conftru&ion  of 
roofs. 

We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  which  is  not 
unfrequent  in  praftice,  to  determine  the  beft  form  of  a 
kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris 
has  given  a  Solution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir  in  1726, 
occupying  Several  lemmas  and  theorems. 

Let  AE  (fig.  II.)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height 3 
it  is  required  to  conftru£l  a  roof  ABCDE  whofe  rafters 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  Shall  be 
in  equilibrio. 

Draw  CE,  and  bifeft  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the 
line  DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  A- 
bout  the  centre  G,  with  the  diftance  GE,  deferibe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  muft  pafs  through  C,  becaufe  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D.  Join  CD,  ED  3  thefe 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required. 

We  prove  this  by  {bowing,  that  the  loads  in  the 
angles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  this  is  the  proportion 
which  refill ts  from  the  equality  of  the  rafters,  and  the 
extent  of  Surface  of  the  uniform  roofing  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  Support.  Therefore  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N  3  and  having  made  the  fide 
CBA  fimilar  to  CDE,  complete  the  parallelogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bifift  CP  in  R, 
as  the  horizontal  line  KH  bife<fts  CF  in  Q*  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Make  CS  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CF,  and  equal  to  fG;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radius  SE,  deferibe  the  circle  FKW.  It  muft  pafs 
through  K,  becaufe  SF  is  equal  to  CG,  and  CQ^zr 
QF.  Draw  WK,  WS,  and  produce  BC,  cutting  ND 
in  O. 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one-half  of 
the  angle  WSF  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
WSC,  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle 
CEF  or  ECS.  But  ECS  is  equal  to  E CD  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one-half 
tf  DCO,  or  CDP.  Therefore  the  angle  WKF  is 
4 
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equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel  to  ND,  and  CF  is 
to  CW  as  CP  to  CN  3  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But v 
it  has  been  fliown  above,  that  CN  and  CP  are  as  the 
loads  upon  D  and  C.  Thefe  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparifon  of  this  Solution  with  that  of  Mr  Coup¬ 
let  will  ftiow  its  great  advantage  in  refpe&  of  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  eafily 
adapt  the  conftru&ion  to  any  proportion  between  the 
rafters  AB  and  BC,  which  other  circumftances,  fuch 
as  garret-rooms,  &c.  may  render  convenient.  The  con- 
ftru&ion  muft  be  fuch  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to 
CD+DE 


Roof,1 

— - v— ■ 


Whatever  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is  af- 

fumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a  Semicircle  H'  D'  //,  whofe  centre  is  in  the  line  CE, 
and  having  AB  :  BC=CH' :  HE',  =  ch' :  h!  E. — The 
reft  of  the  conftru6!ion  is  Simple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  Hate,  tyle,  or 
Shingles,  the  circumftance  which  is  moft  likely  to  limit 
the  conftru6Iion  is  the  Slope  of  the  upper  rafters  CB, 

CD.  This  muft  be  Sufficient  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,  and  the  (tripping  by  the  winds.  The  only  cir¬ 
cumftance  left  in  our  choice  in  this  cafe  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  eafier  than 
making  NC  to  CP  in  any  defired  proportion  when  the 
angle  BCD  is  given.  31 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  defireable  thing  The  trufs 
to  form  a  trufs  for  a  roof  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  fhall  fliouldaf- 
be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  ways  be 
the  ftruts  and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed  in  equili- 
in  preferving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  un- brio, 
neceffary  ftrains.  For  we  muft  now  obferve,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  always 
of  that  kind  which  we  call  the  tottering,  and  the  roof 
requires  ftays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  to  give  it 
ftiffnefs,  or  keep  it  in  fhape.  We  have  alfo  Said  enough 
to  enable  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  moft  elemen¬ 
tary  geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  tranfverfe 
ftrains  and  the  thrufts  to  which  the  component  parts  of 
all  roofs  are  expofed. 

It  only  remains  now  to  (how  the  general  maxims  by  Genc^aj 
which  all  roofs  muft  be  eonftru&ed,  and  the  circum-  maxims  by 
ftances  which  determine  their  excellence.  In  doing  this  which  all 
we  (hall  be  exceedingly  brief,  and  almoft  content  our-  b^conitruc 
felves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  thete(^ 
endlefs  variety  of  roofs  are  only  flight  modifications. — 

We  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
fuch  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  fupport  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  walls,  but  confine  ourfelves  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with-  s 
out  any  intermediate  fupport  3  becaufe  when  fuch  roofs 
are  conftrucled  in  the  beft  manner,  that  is,-  deriving  the 
greateft  poffible  ftrength  from  the  materials  employed, 
the  beft  conftru&ion  of  the  others  is  neceffarily  included. 

For  all  fuch  roofs  as  reft  on  the  middle  walls  are  roofs 
of  fmaller  bearing.  The  only  exception  deferving  no¬ 
tice  is  the  roofs  of  churches,  which  have  aides  feparated 
from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  roof  muft  rife  on  thefe. 

But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally,  the  horizontal 
thrufts  muft  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they  may  not  pu(h 
the  columns  afide.  33 

The  fimpleft  notion  of  a  roof-frame  is,  that  it  confiftsSimpleft 
of  two  rafters  AB  and  BC  (fig.  12.),  meeting  in  the™^°"0^ 

ridSeB-  Fig.°ii. 

Even. 
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Even  tills  fimple  form  Is  fufceptible  of  better  and  pies  fufceptlble 


^  34 

Joeft  form 
of  rafters. 


worfe.  We  have  already  feen,  that  when  the  weight 
of  a  fquare  yard  of  covering  is  given,  a  deeper  roof 
requires  ftronger  rafters,  and  that  when  the  fcantling  of 
the  timbers  is  alfo  given,  the  relative  drength  of  a  rafter 
is  inverfely  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir- 
cumdance  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  fupport 
which  one  rafter  leg  gives  to  the  other.  The  belt  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
drength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  fupport,  give  the 
greatelt  produft.  Mr  Muller,  in  his  Military  Engineer , 
gives  a  determination  of  the  bed  pitch  of  a  roo'f,  which 
has  conliderable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  ifland 
and  on  the  continent.  Defcribe  on  the  width  AC, 
Eig.  13.  fig.  13.  the  femicircle  AFC,  and  bife&  it  by  the  radius 
FD.  Produce  the  rafter  AB  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  EG.— 

Now  AB  :  AD=AC  :  AE,  and  AE-^?  ^AC, 

AB 

and  AE  is  inverfely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre- 
fent  its  drength  in  relation  to  the  wTeight  a&ually  lying 
on  it.  Alfo  the  fupport  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  becaufe  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  AE  X  EC  a  maximum  feems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  greated  drength.  But  AC  ; 

AE=EC  :  EG,  and  EG=-^CEC,  and  is  there- 

fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  EG  is  a  maximum 
.  when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  fquare  pitch  is  in  this  refpeft 
the  dronged.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
dru&ion  is  deduced  from  jud  principles.  There  is  an¬ 
other  drain  to  which  the  leg  AB  is  expofed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  This  arifes  from  the  curva¬ 
ture  which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  tranfverfe 
preffure  of  its  load.  In  this  date  it  is  prefled  in  its 
own  dire&ion  by  the  abatement  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  this  drain  and  the  refidance 
of  the  piece  is  not  very  didin&ly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  diflertation  on  this  fubje£t  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  becaufe  it  affe&s  pods  and  pillars  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  pod  of  ten  feet 
long,  and  fix  inches  fquare  will  bear  with  great  fafety  a 
weight  which  would  crufli  a  pod  of  the  fame  fcantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  ;  but  his  determination 
has  not  been  acquiefced  in  by  the  fird  mathematicians. 
Now  it  is  in  relation  to  thefe  two  drains  that  the  drength 
of  the  rafter  ffiould  be  adjuded.  The  firmnefs  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  confequence,  if 
its  own  drength  is  inferior  to  the  drain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crufh  the  leg  AB,  by  comprefling  it  in 
its  curved  date,  is  to  its  weight  as  AB  to  BD,  as  is 
eafily  feen  by  the  compofition  of  forces  5  and  its  incur¬ 
vation  by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  in¬ 
tricate  determination.  It  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demondrated  by  Bernoulli  of  the  eladic  curve.  This 
determination  alfo  includes  the  relation  between  the  cur¬ 
vature  and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
this  feemingly  fimple  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
invedigation  than  Mr  Muller  was  aware  of ;  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  fally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  fame  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  fird  author  who  attempted 
to  folve  either  of  thefe  problems  on  mechanical  princi- 
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tions,  in  his  Ar chite  Bur  e  Hy dr  antique,  are  below  notice.  '"“Y* 
Beafons  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer  a 
low  pitch  $  and  although  this  does  diminifh  the  fup¬ 
port  given  by  the  oppofite  leg  fader  than  it  increafes 
the  relative  drength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  of  mate¬ 
rial  confequence,  becaufe  the  drength  remaining  in  the 
oppofite  leg  is  dill  very  great  \  for  the  fupporting  leg 
is  a dting  againd  Compreffion,  in  which  cafe  it  is  vadly 
dronger  than  the  fupported  leg  aiding  againd  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  drain.  I 

But  a  roof  of  this  fimplicity  will  not  do  in  mod  cafes.  Thruit 
There  is  no.  notice  taken  in  its  conftru&ion  of  the  thrud  the  w  J 
which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  drain 
which  is  the  mod  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls 
indead  of  being  able  to  refid  any  confiderable  drain 
preding  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  fome  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  perfon  thinks  of  the 
thinnefs  and  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  drong  houfe, 
he  will  be  furprifed  that  they  are  not  blown  down  by 
any  drong  puff  of  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  witbdand  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  fecond  (in  which  cafe  it  aids 
with  a  force  confiderably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot),  if  it  were  not  dlffened  by  crofs  walls,  joids, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  different  parts  of  the 
building  together.  , 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid hc 
every  horizontal  thrud,  or  to  oppofe  them  by  other  ed. 
forces.  And  this  introduces  another  effential  part  into 
the  condruedion  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  beam  AC, 

(fig.  14.),  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A*>. , 
and  C  of  the  rafters  together.  This  is  the  foie  office  of 
the  beam  ;  and  it  fhould  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  dring  to  prevent  the  roof  from  puffing  out  the 
walls.  It  is  indeed  ufed  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it  \  and  it  is  even  made  to  fupport  a 
flooring.  But,  confidered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  dring  ;  and  the  drain  which  it  withdands 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  afunder.  It  therefore  aids  with 
its  whole  abfolute  force,  and  a  very  frnall  fcantling  would 
fuffiice  if  we  could  contrive  to  faden  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  fafely 
fubjeid  it  to  a  drain  of  three  tons  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  its  feidion.  And  fir  will  fafely  bear  a  drain  of  two 
tons  for  every  fquare  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
the  tie-beam  much  larger  dimenfions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  conneid  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  roor- 
tife  and  tenon.  Iron  draps  are  alfo  frequently  added. 

By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judicious 
carpenter  is  directed  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mortife 
and  tenon  and  of  the  drap.  We  (hall  confider  both  of 
thefe  in  a  proper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  drains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

Thefe  large  dimenfions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  rifk,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
•when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  fpan,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  fway  or  fwag ,  and  it  requires  a  fupport.  The 
quedion  is,  where  to  find  this  fupport  ?  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  conneft  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpenter  thought  of 
fufpending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  BD 
(fig.  1 5.),  called  by  our  carpenters  the  king-pojl.  It  Fig.  1 

mud 
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mull:  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  ingenuity 
■'in  this  thought.  It  was  alfo  perfe&ly  juft.  For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  BA,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
out  at  the  foot.  This  is  prevented  by  the  tic-beam,  and 
this  excites  a  preffure,  by  which  they  tend  to  comprefs 
each  other.  Suppofe  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.  This  can  be  fup- 
ported  only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own 
directions  AB  and  CB,  and  the  weight  tends  to  cpm- 
prefs  them  in  the  oppofite  directions,  and,  through,  their 
intervention,  to  ftretch  the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
rafters  can  be  compreffed,  nor  the  tie  beam  flretched,  it 
is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  muff  retain  its  fliape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 
ufed  as  a  point  of  fufpenfion.  To  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  tie-beam  fufpended  by  means  of  the  king- 
poft.  A  common  fpeClator,  unacquainted  with  carpen¬ 
try,  views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to  him  to  carry  the  roof.  The  king-pofl  appears  a  pil¬ 
lar  refling  on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  firing  5 
and  an  iron-rod  of  one-lixteenth  of  the  fize  would  have 
done  juft  as  well.  The  king-poll  is  fometimes  mortifed 
into  the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  refting 
on  it.  This  does  well  enough  in  many  cafes.  But  the 
beft  method  is  to  connect  them  by  an  iron  ftrap,  like  a 
ftirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-poft,  and  paffes  round  the  tie-beam.  In  this  way 
a  fpace  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 
poft  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  tie-beam.  Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  ftirrup  5  and  this 
method  allows  us  to  reftore  the  beam  to  an  exaCt  level, 
when  it  has  funk  by  the  unavoidable  compreftion  or 
other  yielding  of  the  parts.  The  holes  in  the  fides  of 
the  iron  ftrap  are  made  oblong  inftead  of  round  \  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under  fide  )  fo  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
tie-beam  upwards.  A  notion  of  this  may  be  formed  by 
looking  at  fig.  16.  which  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  poft  and 
beam. 

It  requires  confiderable  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  tie-beam  fufficiently  firm.  The 
top  of  the  king-poft  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
Hone  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firm¬ 
ly  mortifed  into  this  projecting  part.  Thefe  projec¬ 
tions  are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king-poft  out  of  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
cutting  off  the  unneceffary  wood  from  the  two  fides  ; 
and,  left  all  this  fhould  not  be  fufticient,  it  is  ufual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  ftrap  of  three 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king- 
poft  and  rafters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  fo  long  as  the  beam,  feem  to 
Hand  as  much  in  need  of  fomething  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  covering. — 

I  his  cannot  be  done  by  fufpenfion,  for  we  have  no  fixed 
points  above  them  :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very  firm 
point  of  fupport  at  the  foot  of  the  king'- poft.-- Braces, 
oxjlruts ,  ED,  FD,  (fig.  17.),  are  put  under  the  middle 
of  the  rafters,  where  they  are  flightly  mortifed,  and  their 
lower  ends  are  firmly  mortifed  into  joggles  formed  on 
the  foot  of  the  king-poft.  As  thefe  braces  are  very 
powerful  in  their  refiflance  to  compreftion,  and  the  king- 
poft  equally  fo  to  refill  extenfion,  the  points  E  and  F 
may  be  confidered  as  fixed ;  and  the  rafters  being  thus 


reduced  to  half  their  former  length,  have  now  four  time3  Roof, 
their  former  relative  ftrength.  u""~v  ■|,J 

Roofs  do  not  always  confift  of  two  Hoping  fides  meet-  Conflnic 
ing  in  a  ridge.  They  have  fometimes  a  flat  on  the  toff,  tjon  0f 
with  two  Hoping  fides.  They  are  fometimes  - formed  topped 
with  a  double  Hope,  and  are  called  kirb  or  mcinfarde* oofs.- 
roofs.  They  fometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano¬ 
ther  piece  which  may  be  called  the  trufs-beam ,  becaufe 
all  fuch  frames  are  called  trujfes ,  probably  from  the 
French  word  troujje,  becaufe  fuch  roofs  are  like  portions 
of  plain  roofs,  troujfes  or  fhortened. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  thus  conftruCted.  Suppofe  the 
three  rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (fig.  18.)  of  which  AB  Fig. 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain  that 
they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  roof  have  no  tendency 
to  go  to  either  fide.  The  tie-beam  AD  withftands  the 
horizontal  thruft's  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the  two  raf¬ 
ters  AB  and  CD  are  each  preffed  in  their  own  directions 
in  confequence  of  their  butting  with  the  middle  rafter 
or  trufs-beam  BC.  It  lies  between  them  like  the  key- 
ftone  of  an  arch.  They  lean  towards  it,  and  it  refts  on 
them.  The  preffure  which  the  trufs-beam  and  its  load 
excites  on  the  two  rafters  is  the  very  fame  as  if  the  raf¬ 
ters  were  produced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight 
were  laid  on  thefe  equal  to  that  of  BC  and  its  load.  If 
therefore  the  trufs-beam  is  a  of  a  fcantling  fufticient  for 
carrying  its  own  load,  and  withftanding  the  compreftion 
from  the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  flrong, 

(while  it  keeps  its  fhape)  as  the  plain  roof  AGD,  fur- 
nifhed  with  king-poft  and  braces.  We  may  conceive 
this  another  way.  Suppofe  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without 
braces  to  fupport  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters. 

Then  let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafter,  but¬ 
ting  upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  evident 
that  this  muft  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down¬ 
wards,  becaufe  the  points  B  and  C  cannot  defeend,  mo¬ 
ving  round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  Ihortening 
the  diftance  BC  between  them.  This  cannot  be  with¬ 
out  comprefting  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain  that  BC 
may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between  its  ends 
B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is  lodged.  Thefe 
wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even  force  out  the 
rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  this  happens,  all  the 
mutual  preffure  of  the  heads  of  thefe  rafters  at  G  is  taken 
away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC  may  be  cut  away,  and 
the  roof  ABCD  will  he  as  lirong  as  the  roof  AGD  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  king-poft  and  braces,  becaufe  the  trufs- 
beam  gives  a  fupport  of  the  fame  kind  at  B  and  C  as 
the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmnefs  of 
lhape.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  lide  would  dc- 
ftroy  the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  wrould  deprefs  that 
angle,  and  caufe  the  oppofite  one  to  rife.  To  give  it 
ftiffnefs,  it  muft  either  have  ties  or  braces,  or  fome¬ 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  framing  is  to  make  the  heads  of  the  rafters 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  fide-pofts  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  trufs-beam,  or  ftrut  as  it  is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpenters,  is  mortifed  fquare  into  the  infide  of 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  fide-pofts 
are  connected  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mortifes  or 
ftraps. 

This  conftruCtion  gives  firmnefs  to  the  frame  5  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  defeend  in  confequence  of  any  ine¬ 
quality 
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quality  of  preiTure,  without  foreing  the  other  angle  C 
*  "1,r  v 1 to  rife.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  the 
poll  CF.  And  the  fame  conftru&ion  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  fufpendcd  at  the  points  E  and  F 
from  the  points  B  and  C,  whofe  firranefs  we  have  juft 
3$  now  fhown. 

The>  are  But  although  this  roof  may  be  made  abundantly 
notfo  ftrong,  it  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  plain  roof  AGD 

the^ain  ^me  ^cant^nS*  I'he  compreffion  which  BC 

roofs!  aH1  mu  ft  fuftain  in  order  to  give  the  fame  fupport  to  the 
rafters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  properly 
placed,  is  eonfiderably  greater  than  the  compreffion 
of  the  braces.  And  this  ftrain  is  an  addition  to  the 
tranfverfe  ftrain  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Alfo  this  form  neceffarily  expofes  the  tie-beam  to  crofs 
ftrains.  If  BE  is  mortifed  into  the  tic-beam,  then  the 
ftrain  which  tends  to  deprefs  the  angle  ABC  prefifes 
on  the  tic-beam  at  E  tranfverfely,  while  a  contrary 
ftrain  a6ls  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thefe  ftrains  how¬ 
ever  are  {mall  ;  and  this  conftru&ion  is  frequently  ufed, 
being  fufceptible  of  fufficient  ftrength,  without  much  in- 
creafe  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  timbers  *,  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the  garrets. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  perfect  form 
Fig.  ip.  reprefented  in  fig.  19.  Here  the  two  ports  BE,  CF  are 
united  below.  All  tranfverfe  a6lion  on  the  tie-beam  is 
now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almort  difpofed  to  fay 
that  this  is  the  ftrongeft  roof  of  the  fame  width  and 
flope  :  for  if  the  iron  ftrap  which  eonne&s  the  pieces 
BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have  a  large  bolt  G  through 
it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of  the  beam,  there  are  five 
points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which  cannot  change  their  pla¬ 
ces,  and  there  is  no  tranfverfe  ftrain  in  any  of  the  con- 
uections. 

When  the  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  very  great, 
fo  that  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought 
too  vTeak  for  withftanding  the  crofs  ftrains,  braces  may 
be  added  as  is  exprefifed  in  fig.  18.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  top  flat  externally  :  it  muft  be  raifed  a  little  in  the 
middle  to  (hoot  off  the  rain.  But  this  muff  not  be 
done  by  ineurvating  the  beam  BC.  This  would  foon 
be  crufhed,  and  fpring  upwards.  The  Hopes  muft  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber  added  above  the  ft  rut  ting 
beam. 

Members  And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  .  It 
of  which  g  on  lifts  of  thefe  principal  members  :  The  rafters,  which 

the  frame  are  ;mmediately  loaded  with  the  covering*,  the  tie-beam, 
cLVfts  which  withftands  the  horizontal  thruft  by  which  the 
roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  pulh  out  the  walls  j 
the  king-pofts,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  ferve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  alfo  to  afford  other  fixed 
points  on  which  we  may  reft  the  braces  which  fupport 
the  middle  of  the  rafters*,  and  laftly  the  trufs  or  ftrut- 
ting-beam,  which  ferves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  truffes  are  expofed  to 
compreffion,  and  muft  therefore  have  not  only  cohefion 
but  ftiffnefs.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
preffons  to  which  they  are  fubje&ed  would  quickly 
crurti  them  in  this  bended  ftate.  The  tie-beams  and 
king-pofts,  if  performing  no  other  office  but.  fupport- 
ino*  the  roof,  do  not  require  ftiffnefs,  and  their  places 
might  -be  fupplied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of 
one-tenth  part  of  the  fetiion  that  even  the  fmalleft 


oak  ftretcher  requires.  Thefe  members  require  no  Roof; 
greater  dimenfions  than  what  is  neceffary  for  giving  fuf- 
ficient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  needlefe  expence  and 
load.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  confift  of  thefe 
effential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  feen 
which  perform  none  of  theie  offices,  they  muft  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ufelefs,  and  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by 
producing  crofs  ftrains  in  fome  other  piece.  In  a  roof 
properly  conftructed  there  Ihould  be  no  fuch  ftrains. 

All  the  timbers,  except  thofe  which  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  Ihould  be  either  pufhed  or  drawn  in  the 
dire&ion  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  a  roof  Ihould  always  be  examined.  it 

Thefe  effential  parts  are  fufceptible  of  numberlefs  com-  are  fufcJ 
binations  and  varieties.  But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  tot,weof  m 
make  the  conftru£lion  as  fimple,  and  confifting  of  as  few 
parts,  as  poffible.  We  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  imperfec-  tidns  J 
tions  of  workmanlhip,  fuch  as  loofe  joints,  &c.  Another  varieties 
effential  harm  arifes  from  many  pieees,  by  the  compref¬ 
fion  and  the  ftirinking  of  the  timber  in  the  crofs  di¬ 
re&ion  of  the  fibres.  The  effe&  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  ffiortening  of  the  piece  which  butts  on  the  joint. 

This  alters  the  proportions  of  the  Tides  of  the  triangle 
on  which  the  ffiape  of  the  whole  depends.  Now  in  a 
roof  fuch  as  fig.  18.  there  is  twice  as  much  of  this  as 
in  the  plain  pent  roof,  becaufe  there  are  two  polls. 

And  when  the  dire&ion  of  the  butting  pieces,  is  very 
oblique  to  the  a&ion  of  the  load,  a  fmall  ftirinking  per¬ 
mits  a  great  change  of  ftiape.  Thus  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 
compreffion  of  the  king-poft  will  produce  a  fagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occafion  a  great  ftrain  on  the  tie-beam  if 
the  polls  are  mortifed  into  it.  In  fig.  2.  of  the  roofs  ill 
the  article  ARCHITECTURE,  Plate  LII.  half  an  inch 
ftirinking  of  each  of  the  two  polls  will  allow  the  middle 
to  fagg  above  five  inches.  Fig.  I.  of  the  fame  plate  is 
faulty  in  this  refpeft,  by  cutting  the  ftrutting-beam  in 
the  middle.  The  ftrutting-beam  is  thus  ffiortened  by 
three  ftirinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  fiiorten  the 
rafters.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  trufs  whieh  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  rafters  will  fag  away  from  them,  and 
then  they  muft  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  reft 
on  this  included  trufs.  This  roof  is,  however,  con- 
ftru&ed  on  the  whole  on  good  principles,  and  we  ad¬ 
duce  it  only  to  lhow  the  advantages  of  fimplicity.  This 
cutting  of  the  truffing  beam  is  unavoidable,  if  we  would 
preferve  the  king-poll.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  fcrvice  'performed  by  it  in  this  cafe  will  balance  the 
inconvenience.  It  is  employed  only  to  fupport  the 
middle  of  the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does 
but  imperfe&ly,  becaufe  the  braces  and  ftrut  muft  be 
cut  half  through  at  their  crpfling:  if  thefe  joints  are 
made  tight,  as  a  workman  would  wifti  to  do,  the  fettling 
of  the  roof  will  eaufe  them  to  work  on  each  other  crofi- 
wife  with  infuperable  force,  and  will  undoubtedly  ftrain 
them  exceedingly. 

This  method  of  including  a  trufs  within  the  rafters 
of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  art 
of  carpentry.  But  to  infure  its  full  effe&,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  I. 

PI.  LII.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  principal  ones, 
butting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  pofls.  Without 
this  the  ftrut  beam  is  hardly  of  any  fervice.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  fig.  20.  as  a  proper  conftru&ionofFif** 

a 
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oof.  a  truffed  roof,  and  the  king-poft,  which  is  placed  in  it 
w  y— J  may  be  employed  to  fupport  the  uppet  part  of  the  raf¬ 
ters,  and  alfo  for  preventing  the  ftrut-beam  from  bend¬ 
ing  in  their  dire&ion  in  confequence  of  its  great  com¬ 
preflion.  It  will  alfo  give  a  fufpenfion  for  the  great 
burdens  which  are  fometimes  ncceffary  in  a  theatre. 
The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to  which  it  can 
be  attached  5  and  the  portions  of  the  fingle  rafters  which 
carry  this  king-poft  are  but  fhort,  and  therefore  may  be 
considerably  loaded  with  fafety. 

We  obferve  in  the  drawings  which  we  fometimes 
have  of  Chinefe  buildings,  that  the  trufting  of  roofs  is 
underftood  by  them.  Indeed  they  muft  be  very  expe¬ 
rienced  carpenters.  We  fee  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  fupported  only  by  fuch 
trufting.  One  of  thefe  is  (ketebed  in  fig.  21.  There 
are  fome  very  excellent  fpecimens  to  be  feen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  vi&ualling- 
office,  ufually  called  the  Red  Hoi/fe ,  which  were  eredled 
about  the  year  1788^  and  we  believe  are  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  Works,  one 
of  the  moft  intelligent  artifts  in  this  kingdom. 

Id1,  Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
icfelled  to  Scientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
pnpical  carpentry.  It  is  fuch,  that  any  pra&itioner,  with  the 
caynters.  trouble  of  a  little  refledtion,  may  always  proceed  with 
confidence,  and  without  refting  any  part  of  his  pradlice 
on  the  vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him 
of  the  ftrength  and  Supports  of  timbers,  and  of  their 
manner  of  adting.  That  thefe  frequently  mill  cad,  is 
proved  by  the  mutual  criticifrns  which  are  frequently 
published  by  the  rivals  in  the  profeflion.  They  have 
frequently  Sagacity  enough  (for  it  Seldom  can  be  called 
Science)  to  point  out  glaring  blunders  5  and  any  perfon 
who  will  look  at  fome  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price, 
Mr  Wyatt,  Mr  Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  re¬ 
putation,  will  readily  fee  them  di ft ingui (liable  from  the 
works  of  inferior  artifts  by  Simplicity  alone.  A  man 
without  principles  is  apt  to  confider  an  intricate  conftruc- 
tion  as  ingenious  and  effectual ;  and  fuch  roofs  fome¬ 
times  fail  merely  by  being  ingenioufly  loaded  with  timber, 
but  more  frequently  (till  by  the  wrong  adtion  of  fome 
ufelefs  piece,  which  produces  drains  that  are  tranfverfe 
to  other  pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  fome  points  too 
firm,  caufe  them  to  be  deferted  by  the  reft  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  fubfiding  of  the  whole.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are 
pointed  out  by  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Nothing 
(hews  the  (kill  of  a  carpenter  more  than  the  diftindlnefs 
with  which  he  can  forefee  the  changes  of  (hape  which 
muft  take  place  in  a  fhort  time  in  every  roof.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  will  often  cOrredl  a  conftrudtion  which  the 
mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable,  bccaufe  he 
does  not  reckon  on  the  adlual  compreflion  which  muft 
obtain,  and  imagines  that  his  triangles,  which  fuftainno 
crofs  drains,  invariably  retain  their  ftiape  till  the  pieces 
break.  The  fagacity  of  the  experienced  carpenter  is 
not,  however,  enough  without  feience  for  perfecting  the 
art.  But  when  he  knows  how  much  a  particular  piece 
will  yield  to  compreflion  in  one  cafe,  feience  will  tell 
him,  and  nothing  but  feience  can  do  it,  what  will  be  the 
compreflion  of  the  fame  piece  in  another  very  different 
cafe.  Thus  he  learns  how  far  it  will  now  yield,  and 
then  he  proportions  the  parts  fo  to  each  other,  that  when 
all  have  yielded  according  to  their  drains,  the  whole  is 
of  the  ftiape  he  wiftied  to  produce,  and  every  joint  is  in 
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a  ftate  of  firmnefs.  It  is  here  that  we  obferve  the 
greateft  number  of  improprieties.  The  iron  ft  raps  are 
frequently  in  pofitions  not  fuited  to  the  adlual  drain  on 
them,  and  they  are  in  a  date  of  violent  twift,  which 
both  tends  ftrongly  to  break  the  (trap,  and  to  cripple 
the  pieces  which  they  furround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee  joints  or  mortifes 
in  a  ftate  of  violent  drain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  flioulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
(liaped  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  trufs  ;  but  by  its 
fettling,  the  bearing  of  the  pu(h  is  changed  :  the  brace, 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  prefs 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  (boulder,  and,  adting  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  fir  ft  butted  firmly 
and  fquarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  king-poft,  now  preffes 
with  one  corner  in  prodigious  force,  and  feldom  fails 
to  fplinter  off  on  that  fide.  We  cannot  help  recom¬ 
mending  a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy¬ 
draulic  architect  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  (boulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  oppofite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggle-point  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  fagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint  j  for 
in  the  fagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter-preffure  of  the 
joggle  is  ftill  diredted  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  juft  now  faid  bends  round  A.  This  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe,  and  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortife  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.  The  rafter  pufties  in  the  diredlion  BA,  and 
the  beam  refifts  in  the  diredlion  AD.  The  abutment 
(hould  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  thefe,  but  in  an 
intermediate  diredlion,  and  it  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  cur¬ 
ved  ftiape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
ftiape  in  the  (boulder  j  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.  The  (houldcr  is  commonly  even 
with  the  furfaee  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there¬ 
fore  is  on  this  (boulder,  it  caufes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  Aide  along  the  beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
againft  the  outer  end  of  the  mortife  (See  Price’s  Bri- 
tifti  Carpenter,  Plate  C.  fig.  IK).  This  abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price’s  book,  but  it  is 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  fecure  againft  ftarting.  The  confequence  of 
this  conftrudfion  is,  that  when  the  roof  fettles,  the 
(boulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortife, 
and  it  rifes  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon  taking  hold  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  itfelf  bro¬ 
ken.  ,  This  joint  therefore  -is  feldom  trufted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  mortife  and  tenon,  and  is  ufually  fecu- 
red  by  an  iron  ftrap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam* 
to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outfide  of  the  rafter  foot.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  this  ftrap  is  not  made  fufficicntly  oblique,  and 
we  have  feen  fome  made  almoft  fquare  with  the  beam. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.  In  this 
cafe,  the  rafter  a<ts  as  a  powerful  lever,  whofe  fulcrum 
is  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  flioulder,  and  then  the  ftrap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the  point.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  ftrap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by  making  its  outer  end  (the 
L  1  ftirrup 
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Roof.  ftirrup  part)  fquare  with  its  length,  and  making  a  notch 
in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rife  along  with  it,  turning  round 
the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.  We  have  been  thus  particu¬ 
lar  on  this  joint,  bccaufe  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
ilrain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  fituation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  neceffary  for  making  it  a  good 
mortife  and  tenon. 

Similar  attention  mud  be  paid  to  fome  other  if  raps, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  'embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  conned  it  with  the  pod  or  trufs  below  it.  We  mud 
attend  to  the  change  of  fhape  produced  by  the  fagging 
of  the  roof,  and  place  the  drap  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to 
yield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  fo  as  no  to  be¬ 
come  loofe,  and  far  lefs  to  make  a  fulcrum  for  any  thing 
a  fling  as  a  lever.  The  drains  arifing  from  fuch  aflions, 
in  framings  of  carpentry  which  change  their  fhape  by 
41  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can  refid  them. 

Mode  of  \Ve  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjefl  with  a  fimple 
calculating  metho^  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathematical 
feience,  may  calculate  with  fufficient  precifion  the  {trains 
or  thruds  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of  his  work, 
whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thrud  afl- 
ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.  This  will,  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
on  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  fupported  by  this,  fingle  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC, 
CD,  BE,  CF  themfelves,  take  the  number  of  pounds, 
tons,  &c.  which  ex  prefixes  it  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  and  fet  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  HL  parallel 
to  GD,  G  A,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will  be  ho¬ 
rizontal  when  the  two  fides  of  the  roof  have  the  fame 
dope.  Then  ML  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  will  give 
the  horizontal  thrud,  by  which  the  .{Length  of  the  tie- 
beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the  thrud 
which  tends  to  crufh  the  rafters,  and  LM  will  alfo  give 
the  force  which  tends  to  crudi  the  drut-beam  BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  drain  of  the  king-pod 
BD  of  fig.  17.  confider  that  each  brace  is  preffed  by 
half  the  weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and 
this  preffure,  or  at  lead  its  hurtful  edeft,  is  diminiffied 
in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  becaufe  the  a&ion  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effeft  which  we  want  to 
counteraft  by  the  braces  is  in  a  dire&ion  E  e  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  redded  by 
the  brace/E  acting  in  the  dire£lion/E,  vTe  mud  draw 
/e  perpendicular  to  Eq  and  fnppofc  the  drain  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  proportion  of  E  e  to  E  /. 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea- 
fures,  the  drains  which  mud  b^balanced  at  f  by  the 
cohefion  of  the  king-pod,  take  this  meafure  from  the 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fet  it  off  in  the  directions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G /HK;  and  /K  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  will  be 
43,  the  drain  on  the  king-pod.  # 

and  the  The  artid  may  then  examine  the  drength  of  his 

ftrength  of  trufs  Up0n  this  principle,  that  every  fquare  inch  of  oak 
the  trufs.  bear  at  an  average  7000  pounds  compreffing  or 

dretching  it,  and  may  be  fafely  loaded  with  350D  for 


any  length  of  time  ;  and  that  a  fquare  inch  of  fir  will  Tiotf* 
in  like  manner  fecurely  bear  2500.  And,  becaufe  v~ \r*  u 
ftraps  are  ufed  to  refill  fome  of  thefe  drains,  a  fquare 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  fafely  drained 
by  50,000  pounds.  But  the  artid  will  always  recoi¬ 
led,  that  we  cannot  have  the  fame  confidence  in  iron 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  lad  are  much  more 
eafily  perceived  ;  and  when  the  timber  is  too  weak,  it 
gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  fenfibly  be¬ 
fore  it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  iron  ;  and 
much  of  its  fervice  depends  on  the  honedy  of  the  black- 
fmith.  #  j 

In  this  way  may  any  defign  of  a  roof  be  examined. Sketch. J  i 
We  (hall  here  give  the  reader  a  {ketch  of  two  or  three  fome tn« 
truffed  roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief  va-r»^tol 
rieties  of  cireumdances  which  occur  in  common  pra&ice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul’s  Church,  Covent  Gar-  Fig,  %%. 
den,  London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  condrudion 
is  fingular.  The  roof  extends  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 
fupport  the  Tufcan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order.  Such  a  roof  could  not  reft 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  fupported 
it  by  a  trufs  below  it ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  this  extremely  ftrong  with  very  little,  timber. 

It  is  accounted  the  higheft  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
height  which  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a 
pitch.  The  fupports,  however,  are  difpofed  with  judge¬ 
ment  (a). 

Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  manfard  roof  by  Price,  and  fup-pig>  ; 
pofed  to  be  of  large  dimenfions,  having  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  rafters. 

It  will  ferve  exceedingly  well  fora  church  having  pil¬ 
lars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken  away, 
the  ftrains  are  very  well  balanced,  fo  that  there  is  no 
rifle  of  its  puffiing  afide  the  pillar  on  which  it  refts. 

Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the  Fig,  2^ 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  Thefpan 
between  the  walls  is  75  feet.  This  is  accounted  a. very 
ingenious,  and  is  a  fingular  performance.  *1  he  middle 
part  of  it  is  almoft  unchangeable  in  its  form  ;  but  from 
this  circumftance  it  does  not  diftnbute  the  horizontal 
thru!!  with  the  fame  regularity  as  the  ufual  conftru&ion. 

The  horizontal  thrift!  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withftood  by  an  iron 
ftrap  below  the  beam,  which  ftrctches  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  making  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  ceiling.  .  45  j 

In  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  confidered  hitherto,  Cafes  in 
the  thruft  is  difeharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  the 
tie-beam.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done. 
quently  want  great  elevation  witnin,  and  arched  ceil-  cbarged 
ings.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  from  the 
to6 keep  the  walls  free  of  all  preffure  outwards,  and  wallsbytf 
there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  completely  done.tie*  e 
Yet  this  is  the  greateft  fault  of  a  roof.  We  {hall  juft 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  moft  fuccefsfully 
adopted. 

We  have  faid  that  a  tie-beam  juft  performs  the  office 
of  a  firing.  We  have  faid  the  fame  of  the  king-poft. 

Now 


(a)  Thi§  church  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago. 
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Now  fuppofe  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (fig.  25.)  moveable 
about  the  point  B,  and  refting  on  the  top  of  the  walls. 
If  the  line  BD  be  fufpended  from  B,  and  the  two  lines 
DA,  DC  be  fattened  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  and  if 
thefe  lines  be  incapable  of  extenfion,  it  is  plain  that  all 
thruft  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  effectually  as  by  a 
common  tie-beam.  And  by  fliortening  BD  to  B  </,  we 
gain  a  greater  infide  height,  and  more  room  for  an  arched 
ceiling.  Now  if  we  fubftitute  a  king-poft  BD  (fig.  26.) 
and  two  ftretchers  or  hammer-beams  DA,  DC  for  the 
other  firings,  and  connect  them  firmly  by  means  of  iron 
{traps,  we  obtain  our  purpofe. 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in 
point  of  {train  and  ftrength.  Recur  to  fig.  25.  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia¬ 
gonals  AC,  BF  eroding  in  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CD.  We  have  feen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  call  W)  is  to  the  horizontal  thruft 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and  if  we  exprefs  this  thruft  by 


Hoof. 

- r— 


T,  we  have 


T  -  WxEC 
BF  ' 


We  may  at  prefen t  con- 
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fider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  direction  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thru  if,  and  held  back  by  the  firing  pulling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  CD.  Suppofe  that  the  forces  in  the  direftions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  firing  CD  is  drained.  Thefe  forces 
irnift  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inversely  as  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lines  of  their  direction.  Therefore  BG  :  BE=rT  :  S, 
„  BE  w  BE. EC 
and  S_1  X  W  x  BF.BG’ 

Therefore  the  ftrain  upon  each  of  the  tics  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thruft  or  the 
ftrain  on  a  Ample  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  becaufe  the  fmaliefl  dimenfions  that  we 
could  give  to  thefe  ties,  fo  as  to  procure  lufficient  fix¬ 
tures  to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  fufficient  to 
withfland  this  ftrain.  But  although  tire  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  iron  ft  rap*  which  make  the  ultimate  connec¬ 
tions,  there  is  always  feme  hazard  of  imperfect  work, 
cracks,  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  foundnefs  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  but  cannot  fay  fo  much  of  a  piece  ot  iron. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  ftrain  excited  on  the 
king-poft ,  when  BG  is  very  fhort  in  cmnparifon  of  BE, 
namelv,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  {trains  "S  and 
S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defeft  from  which  the  ftraight 
lie-beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  fettle  a  little,— 
When  this  roof  fettles,  and  the  points  J3  and  D  de- 
feend,  the  legs  BA,  BC  mull  fpread  further  out,*ind 
thus  a  preffure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
feldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  this  fimple  form,  and  other  contrivances  are  neceflary 
for  countera<5ling  this  fupervening  aclion  on  the  walls. 
Fig.  27.  is  one  of  the  bed  which  we  have  feen,  and  is 
executed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  circus  or  equeftrian 
theatre  (now,  1809,  a  concert  room)  in  Edinburgh,  the 
width  being  <5o  feet,  T  he  pieces  El1  and  ED  help  to 
take  off  feme  of  the  weight,  and  by  their  greater  up- 
rightnefs  they  exert  a  fmaller  thruft  on  the  walls.  I  he 
beam  D  d  is  alfo  a  fort  of  trufs-bcam,  having  fomething 
of  the  fame  effect.  Mr  Price  has  given  another  very 


judicious  one  of  this  kind,  Britifh  Carpenter,  Plate  IK,  ^ 
fig.  C,  from  which  the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  and 
there  will  remain  very  little  thruft  on  tire  walls.  Thole 
which  he  has  given  in  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in 
our  opinion,  very  faulty.  The  whole  ftrain  in  thefe  laft 
roofs  tends  to  break  the  rafters  and  tics  trail fyerfely,  and 
the  fixtures  of  the  ties  are  alfo  not  well  calculated  to  le- 
fift  the  ftrain  to  which  the  pieces  are  expofed.  We  hard¬ 
ly  think  that  thefe  roofs  could  be  executed.  #  46 

It  is  fearcely  neceflary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  General  ob- 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  iubjeft^  we  have  at-fervatl0IMu 
tended  only  to  the  conftruftion  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  truffes.  In  fmall  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind  ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  made  to  reft  on  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are  connected  by  beams  placed  horizontally,  and 
either  mortifed  into  them  or  fcarfed  on  them.  Thefe 
are  called  purlins .  Small  rafters  are  lard  from  purdn  to 
purlin  ;  and  on  thefe  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  fkirting- 
boards  for  flates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does 
not  immediately  reft  on  the  principal  frames.  I  his  al¬ 
lows  feme  more  liberty  in  their  conllruclion,  bccaufe  the 
garrets  can  be  fo  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  {hall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  reft  left  unencumbered. 

This  conftru&ion  is  fo  far  analogous  to  that  of  floors 
which  are  conftrufled  with  gilders,  binding,  and  bridg¬ 
ing  joifts. 

It  may  appear  prefuming  in  us  to  queftion  the 
propriety  of  this  pra<5lice.  JLherc  are  iituations  in. 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  reft  on  feme  pillars.  In  other 
fit  nations,  where  partition- walls  intervene  at  a  diflance 
not  too  great  for  a  flout  purlin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  neceflary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  fhort 
rafters  of  very  {lender  feantling.  But  in  a  great  uni¬ 
form  roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  fupports,  it  re¬ 
quires  at  lcaft  fume  reafous  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcafe-roofing  to  the  Ample  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.  The  method  of  carcafe-roofing  re¬ 
quires  the  fele&ion  of  the  greateft  logs  of  timber,  which 
are  feldom  of  equal  ftrength  and  fuundnefs  with  thinner 
rafters.  In  thefe  the  outfide  planks  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  beft  part  alone  worked  up.  It  alfo  expofes  to 
all  the  defers  of  workmanfliip  in  the  mortifing  of  pur¬ 
lins,  and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  very 
mortifing  ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purlins 
and  fhort  rafters.  A  roof  thus  conftru&ed  may  furely 
he  compared  with  a  floor  of  fimilar  conftrmftion.  Here 
there  is  not  a  fluid W  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
fa  wed  into  planks,  and  thefe  planks  laid  as  joifts  fifth  ci¬ 
on  tly  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  fame?  ftrength  as  before,  except  fo  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  law.  1  his  will  not 
amount  to  ’one-tenth  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling  joifts,  which  are  an  additional  loach; 
and  all  the  mortifies  and  other  joinings  are  fo  many  di¬ 
minutions  of  the  ftrength  of  the  girders  ;  and  as  no  part 
of  a  carpenter’s  work  requires  more  {kill  and  accuracy 
of  execution,  we  are  expoftd  to  many  chances  of  imper¬ 
fection.  But,  not  to  reft  on  thefe  eonfiderations,  how¬ 
ever  reafonable  they  may  appear,  we  fhall  relate  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  by  one  on  whofe  judgment  and  exa£lnefs 
we  can  depend.  #  47 

Two  models  or  floors  were  made  18  inches  fquare  of  Confirmed 
the  fineft  uniform  deal,  which  had  been  long  feafuncd.b7  exPeri- 
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The  one  confided  of  fimple  joifts,  and  the  other  was 
framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging,  and  ceiling 
joifts.  The  plain  joifts  of  the  one  contained  the  fame 
quantity  of  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made  by  a  moil  accurate  workman. 
They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  18  inches  fquare 
within,  and  refted  on  a  ftrong  proje&ion  on  the  infide. 
Small  (hot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  fo  as 
to  fpread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  joifted  floor 
broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcafe  floor  with 
327.  The  firft  broke  without  giving  any  warning;  the 
other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294  pounds  had  been 
poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
341  and  482.  But  the  models  having  been  made  by  a 
lei's  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  fpecimen  of 
the  ftrength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcafe  floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recoi¬ 
led  in  favour  of  the  compound  conftrudion  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  tim¬ 
ber,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  *,  but  wre  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  fuperior  in  point 
of  ftrength,  and  therefore  fhould  be  adopted  in  cafes 
where  the  great  difficulty  is  to  infure  this  neceftary  cir- 
cumftance. 

It  would  appear  very  negledful  to  omit  an  account  of 
the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  fuch  as  domes,  cupolas, 
and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  moil  difficult  talks 
in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty  lies  entirely  in 
the  mode  of  framing,  or  what  the  French  call  the  trait 
de  charpenterie .  The  view  which  we  are  taking  of  the 
fubjed,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  feience,  has  little  con¬ 
nexion  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  form  of  a 
trufs  is  excellent  in  a  fquare  building  mull  be  equally  fo 
as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round  one  ;  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  how  to  manage  their  mutual  interfedions  at 
the  top.  Some  of  them  muff  be  difeontinued  before 
they  reach  that  length,  and  common  fenfe  will  teach  us 
to  cut  them  fhort  alternately,  and  always  leave  as  many, 
that  they  may  (land  equally  thick  as  at  their  firft  fpring- 
ing  from  the  bafe  of  the  dome.  Thus  the  length  of  the 
purlins  which  reach  from  trufs  to  trufs  will  never  be  too 
great. 

.The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  whrch  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glafs-houfe,  a  potter’s  kiln,  or  a  fpire 
lleeple,  inftead  of  being  the  moft  difficult  to  ered  with 
liability,  i3  of  all  others  the  eafieft.  Nothing  can  fhow 
this  more  forcibly  than  daily  pradice,  where  they  are 
run  up  without  centres  and  without  fcaffoldings ;  and  it 
requires  grofs  blunders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  out¬ 
line  to  put  them  in  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  fliape  or  whaj  conftrudion 
you  will.  It  cannot  fall  unlcfs  fome  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom  :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  ftraps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  truffes  and  purlins,  which  make  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  hoop,  will  cffedually  fecure  it.  And  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  fhall  fpring  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  thruft  to  force  out  the  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  againft  is,  where  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  inclined  about  40  or  50  degrees  to  the  horizon. 


Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  courfe  of  firm  horizon¬ 
tal  joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  of  carpentry  will  now 
be  raifed  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bled  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  of  200  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  invention  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moulineau.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  of  fciencc,  but  had  much  more  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  than  artifans  ufually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  (hell  of  timber  might  not  only 
be  fo  fhaped  as  to  be  nearly  in  cquilibrio,  but  that  if  hoop¬ 
ed  or  firmly  connect’d  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  ftiffnefs  that  was  neceftary  )  and  he  prefented  his 
project  to  the  magiftracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleafed  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  poffibility.  Be¬ 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  to  confider  it.  The  members,  who 
were  competent  judges,  were  inftantly  ftruck  with  the 
juftnefs  of  Mr  Moulineau’s  principles,  and  aftonifhed 
that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve¬ 
ry  houfe-carpcnter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal  to¬ 
pic  of  converfation,  difpute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  projeft  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  foon  comple¬ 
ted  ;  and  now  ftands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  conftrudion  of  this  dome  is  the  fimpleft  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  cont- 
pofe  it  confift  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  13  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  thick  ;  and  each  rib  confifts  of  three  of 
thefe  planks  bolted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  two 
points  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  inftance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  ftanding  between  one  of  fix  feet  and 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it. 
No  machinery  was  neceftary  for  carrying  up  fuch  final! 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  up  like  a  piece  of  brick¬ 
layer’s  work.  At  various  diftances  thefe  ribs  were  con- 
neded  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  ftraps,  which 
made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work 
had  reached  fuch  a  height,  that  the  diftance  of  the  ribs 
was  two-thirds  of  the  original  diftance,  every  third  rib 
was  difeontinued,  and  the  fpace  was  left  open  and  gla¬ 
zed.  When  carried  fo  much  higher  that  the  diftance  of 
the  ribs  is  one-third  of  the  original  diftance,  every  fecond 
rib  (now  confiding  of  two  ribs  very  near  each  other)  is 
in  like  manner  difeontinued,  and  the  void  is  glazed.  A 
little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  framed  into  a 
circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a  wide  opening  in 
the  middle  ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  canopy  or  umbrella, 
with  an  opening  between  it  and  the  dome  for  allowing 
the  heated  air  to  get  out.  All  who  have  fecn  this  dome 
fay,  that  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  and  magnificent  objeft 
they  have  ever  beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  conftruflion 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the  middle. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  (hell,  it  would 
be  cruftied  in  at  the  top,  or  the  a&ion  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a 
dome  muft  therefore  confift  of  truffed  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  a  very  good  one  in  his  plate  OP,  though 
much  ftronger  in  the  truftes  than  there  was  any  oc- 
cafion  for.  This  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  room,  and 
throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  copied  from  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren’s  dome  of 
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>of.  St  Paul’s  church  in  London  5  a  model  of  propriety  in 
;  its  particular  fituation,  but  by  no  means  a  general  mo¬ 
del  of  a  wooden  dome.  It  refts  on  the  brick  cone 
within  it  ;  and  Sir  Chriftopher  has  very  ingenioufly 
made  ufe  of  it  for  ftiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
perfon  will  perceive  by  attending  to  its  conftruCtion  (See 
Price,  Plate  OP).  . 

P'i:8,  Fig.  28.  represents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Regifter 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adam,  and 
is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The  fpan  is 
50  feet  clear,  and  the  thicknefs  is  only  4*. 

Fuior  re-  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  fubjeCt  without  taking 
mr  on  f0me  notice  of  what  we  have  already  fpoken  of  with  com- 
K<pn  rneudation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roofs .  We  called 
them  Norman,  becaufe  they  were  frequently  executed 
by  that  people  foon  after  their  eftablifhment  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  became  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tafte  in  all  the  great  baronial  cattles.  Their  ar- 
chitefts  were  rivals  to  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  a- 
bout  that  time  built  many  Chriftian  churches  ;  and  the 
arehiteCture  which  we  now  call  Gothic  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king-pofts  AF,  BG, 
FigSip-  CH,  Stc.  (fig.  29.),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dif- 
pofed  in  the  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB 
and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  ftate  of  extenfion, 
while  the  port  CH  is  comprefied  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  as  between  B  and  F,  and  be¬ 
tween  F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compreffed. 
The  ends  of  the  pofts  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  emboffed  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  trufs  was  exhibited  and  dreffed 
out. 

This  conftruCtion  admits  of  employing  very  fhort  tim¬ 
bers;  and  this  very  circumftance  gives  greater  ftrength 
to  the  trufs,  becaufe  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  We  may  alfo  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  thruft  may  be  taken  off  the  walls.  If 
the  pieees  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  a£t  as  ties,  and  the  pieces  direCted  to 
the  centre  a£t  as  ftruts  ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  ftraiglit  or 
fiat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  fuch  as  a  b  c,  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  a  b,  b  c,  with  a  ftrut  b  d,  and 
two  ties,  will  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joift  a  c  of  the  fame  fcant- 
ling.  And,  laftly,  a  piece  of  timber  aCting  as  a  tie  is 
mueh  ftronger  than  the  fame  piece  aCting  as  a  ftrut  : 
for  in  the  latter  fituation  it  is  expofed  to  ^bending,  and 
when  bent  it  is  much  lefs  able  to  withftand  a  very  great 
ftrain.  It  mutt  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  ftrength.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins  ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  never  ufed 
in  heavy  works  without  (trapping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  roofs  we  are  now  deferibing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  a Ct  purely  as  ties,  while  thofe 
towards  the  fides  a£t  as  ftruts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  of  fo  very  fimple  conftruCtion  as  we  have 
deferibed,  and  are  more  generally  conftruCted  like  the 
fketch  in  fig.  30.  having  two  fets  of  rafters  AB,  a  b, 
and  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  planks,  which  give 
great  ftiffnefs  and  ftrength.  They  have  alfo  a  double 


fet  of  purlins,  which  conned!  the  different  truffes.  The  Roof 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  fquares,  other  purlins  run 
between  the  middle  points  E  of  the  rafters.  The  raf-  .  1 

ter  is  fupported  at  E  by  a  check  put  between  it  and 
the  under  rafter.  The  middle  point  of  each  fquare  of 
the  roof  is  fupported  and  ftiffened  by  four  braces,  one 
of  which  fprings  from  e,  and  its  oppofite  from  the  fi- 
milar  part  of  the  adjoining  trufs.  The  other  two  bra¬ 
ces  fpring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lo-wer  purlins, 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  trufs, 
and  are  fupported  by  planks  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
ft  iff  and  ftrong.  5° 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  Conclufiom 
our  having  taken  fome  notice  of  what  was  the  pride  of 
our  anceftors,  and  conftituted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  affembled  his 
vaffals  and  difplayed  his  magnificence.  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  fee  much  to  commend  ;  and  all  who  look 
at  thefe  roofs  admire  their  apparent  flimfy  lightnefs,  and 
•wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  feen  a  hall  of  57 
feet  wide,  the  roof  which  was  in  four  divifions,  like  a 
kirb  roof,  and  the  truffes  were  about  16  feet  afuuder. 

They  were  Angle  rafters,  as  in  fig.  30.  and  their  dimen- 
fions  were  only  eight  inehes  by  fix.  The  roof  appeared 
perfectly  found,  and  had  been  Handing  ever  fince  the 
year  1425. 

Much  of  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeCt  may  be 
applied  to  the  conftruCtion  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centres  for  turning  the  arches  of  ft  one -bridges.  But  the 
farther  difeuflion  of  this  mutt  be  the  employment  of  ano¬ 
ther  article. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
houfe  is  compofed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK.  See  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index . 

Rooks  are  very  deftruCtive  of  corn,  efpecially  ofi^ 
wheat.  They  fearch  out  the  lands  where  it  is  fown,  and 
watching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  fiioot  up  its  blade  ; 
this  is  the  time  of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the  fowiv 
land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a  grain  will 
requite  them  for  :  but  as  foon  as  thefe  blades  appear, 
they  are  by  them  directed,  without  lofs  of  time  or  pains, 
to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie  ;  and  in  three  or  four 
days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vaft  quantities,  that  a 
good  crop  is  often  thus  deftroyed  in  embryo.  After  a 
few  days  the  -wheat  continuing  to  grow,  its  blades  appear 
green  above  ground  ;  and  then  the  time  of  danger  from 
thefe  birds  is  over  ;  for  then  the  feeds  are  fo  far  robbed 
of  their  mealy  matter,  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  that 
bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itfelf  the  trouble  to  de- 
ftroy  them. 

Wheat  that  is  fown  fo  early  as  to  (hoot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harveft  is  all  carried  in,  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  thefe  birds  ;  becaufe  while  it  is  in.  a  ftate 
worth  their  fearching  for,  the  fcattered  corn  in  the  har¬ 
veft  fields  is  eafier  come  at,  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  neglecting  the  fown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done,  the  farmers,  to  drive  away  thefe  ravenous- 
and  mifehievous  birds,  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  flick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  flicks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fields  :  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  ufe  ;  for  the  living  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  feathers,  and  under  the  dead 
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A  much  better  way  than  ei-  of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  the  white ;  and  was 


ft  o 

ones,  to  deal  the  feeds.  - 

ther  is  to  tear  feveral  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  fcatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields;  but  this  lafts  but  a  little  while, 
for  the  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  foon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon  them.  A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
while  the  perfon  who  has  it  isprefent;  but  as  foon  as  he 
is  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
field  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  bed  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn’s  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  upon  it;  and  as' this  lads  only  a  few  days,  lie 
ihould  keep  a  boy  in  condant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from\ daybreak  till  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  they  fettle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air: 
this  will  always  make  them  rife;. and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  fo  tired  of  this  condant  didurbance,  that  they 
will  feck  out  other  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn’s  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reafon  of  their  rifingat  the  tolling  up 
of  their  dead  fellow  creature  is,  that  they  are  a  biid 
extremely  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
alarmed  when  one  0  t  eir  comrades  rifes.  They  take 
this  for  the  rifing  of  an  out-bird,  a»d  all  fly  off  at  the 
fignal. 

HOOKE,  Sir  George,  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
16^0.  His  merit  raifed  him  by  regular  flops  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue:  in  which  flation  he  ferved  in 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  C2d  of  May  1692; 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
lad  droke  was  given  on  that  important  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confufion.  But  the  next  day 
he  obtained  dill  more  glory ;  for  he  had  orders  to  go 
into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy’s  fliips  as  they 
lay  there.  There  were  13  large  men  of  war,  which 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  poilible ;  and  the  tranfports, 
tenders  and  ammunition  fhips,  were  difpofedin  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impoffible  to  burn  them. 
B elides,  the  French  camp  was  in  fight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irifh  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  invafion  of  England ;  and  feveral  batteries 
were  raifed  on  the  eoafl,  well  provided  with  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  vice-admiral  made  the  neceflary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  obeying  his  orders,  but  found  it  impoffible  to 
carry  in  the  fliips  of  his  fquadron :  he  therefore  ordered 
his  light  frigates  to  ply  in  clofe  to  the  fliore;  and  hav¬ 
ing  manned  out  all  his  boats,  went  hirafelf  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  fix  threc- 
deck- fliips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more,  from  76  to  60 
o-uns,  together  with  mod  of  the  tranfports  and  ammu¬ 
nition  vefiels;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  the  batteries 
jud  mentioned,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  French  and  Irifh 
troops:  yet  this  bold  a&ion  cod  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  nren.  The  vice-admiral’s  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  appeared  fo  great  to  King  W  illiam,  that  ha¬ 
ving  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  he 
fettled  a  penfion  of  icool.  per  annum  on  him  for  life  ; 
and  afterwards  going  to  Portfmouth  to  view  the -fleet, 
went  on  board  IVIr  Hooke’s  fliip,  dined  with  him,  and 
then  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
having  a  little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  of  the 

red.  ,  - 

In  confequence  of  other  fervices  he  was  in  1694  rai¬ 
fed  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue :  towards  the  clofe 
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dfo  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

During  King  William’s  reign,  Sir  George  was  twice 
clewed  member  for  Portfmouth;  and  upon  the  accef- 
fion  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  conflicted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
alfo  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  Teas  of  this  kingdom. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  againfl  France,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  ftnt  againfl  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for¬ 
ces.  On  his  p adage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  efcort  of  a  flrong  French  fqua¬ 
dron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  refolved 
to  attack  them;  and  on  the  nth  of  Oottober  came  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  the  French 
commander  had  negleded  nothing  neceflary  for  putting 
the  place  into  the  belt  poflure  ot  defence.  But  not- 
withitanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  Englifli  and  10 
Outch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire  fliips,  were  ordered  in;  the  frigates  and  bomb-vef- 
fels  followed;  the  great  fliips  moved  after  them,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondello.  The  whole  fervice 
was  performed  under  Sir  George’s  directions,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  conduct  and  bravery;  for,  in  fliort,  all  the  (hips 
were  dedroyed  or  taken,  prodigious  damage  done  to  the 
enemy,  and  vad  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  aftion  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  a  day  of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  both 
by  the  queen  and  the  Hates-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  appointed  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-council;  yet,  not* 
withftandmg  this,  the  Houfe  ot  Lords  refolved  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  conduct  at  Cadiz.  But  he  fo  fully  juf- 
tified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was  pfefled,  approving  his  be¬ 
haviour. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  17O4,  Sir  George  command¬ 
ed  the  fliips  of  war  which  convoyed  King  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  to  Liflion.  I11  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar ;  when, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Eriglilh  feamen,  the  plate  was  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  24th,  though  the  town  was  extremely  flrong, 
well  furnidied  with  ammunition,  and  had  100  guns 
mounted,  all  facing  the  fea  and  the  narrow  pages  to  the 
land  :  an  aflion  which  was  conceived  and  executed  in 
lefs  than  a  week;  though  it  has  fince  endured  lieges  of 
many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled 
the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This  brave  of¬ 
ficer  being  at  lad  obliged,  by  the  prevalence  of  party, 
fpirit,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country,  retired  to  his 
feat  in  Kent;  where  lie  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  and  by  his  fecund  lady  Mrs 
Luttrel  left  one  fon.  He  died  January  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral,  where  a  monument  is  erefled  to  his  memory.  In 
his  private  life  lie  was  a  good  hu Aland  and  a  kind  mat¬ 
ter,  lived  hcfpitably  tow  ards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune ;  fo  moderate,  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprifed  thole  who  were 
prefent:  but  Sir  George  aflign ed  the  reafon  in  a  few 
words,  u  I  do  not  leave  much  (find  he), .but  what  I  leave 
was  honed ly  gotten;  it  never  colt  a  failor  a  tear,  or  the 
nation  a  farthing.” 

ROOM,  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in  ft 
houfe.  See  ARCHITECTURE  and  VENTILATION. 

ROOT,  among  botanifls,  denotes  that  part  of  a 
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plant  which  imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth, 
and  tranfmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
^  Rap ix. 

Colour  cxtraSled from  ROOTS .  See  COLO  UR ~ Maki ng , 

N°  41. 

Root,  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic ,  denotes  any  num¬ 
ber  which,  multiplied  by  itfelf  oneo  or  oftener,  produces 
any  other  number  *,  and  is  called  the  /quart,  cube ,  hi - 
quadrate ,  &,c.  according  to  the  number  of  multi¬ 

plications.  Thus  2  is  lhe  fquare  of  4  j  the  cube-root 
of  8  ;  the  biquadrate  root  of  1 6,  &c. 

Root  of  an  equation ,  denotes  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  equation,  which  is  fuel)  a  quantity,  as  being 
fubftituted  indead  of  that  unknown  letter,  into  the  equa¬ 
tion,  fliall  make  all  the  terms  to  vanitti,  or  both  fides 
.  equal  to  each  other.  Thus,  of  the  equation  3*+5=  x4> 
the  root  or  value  of  x  is  3,  becaufe  iubftituting  3  for  x 
makes  it  become  9+5=14 

ROOTS ,  real  and  imaginary .  The  odd  roots,  as  the 
3d,  5th,  7th,  &tc.  of  all  real  quantities,  whether  pofitive 
or  negative,  are  real,  and  are  refpe&ively  pofitive  or  ne¬ 
gative.  So  the  cube  root  of  is  a ,  and  of  — «3  is  — a . 
But  the  even  roots,  as  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  &c.  are  only 
real  when  the  quantity  is  positive,  being  imaginary  or . 
impoftible  when  the  quantity  is  negative.  So  the  fquare 
root  of  ( 1*  is  a,  which  is  real  }  but  the  fquare  root  of 
— a',  that  is,  \/ — a %  is  imaginary  or  impoflible,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  no  quantity,  neither  nor  — a ,  which 
by  fquaring  will  make  the  given  negative  fquare  — 

ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defini¬ 
tion  $  and  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  confiderable  colle&ion  of  twitted  fibres. 
Smaller  bands  are  called  lines,  firings,  cords  *,  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  thofe,  unlefs 
they  are  compofed  of  finallcr  things  of  the  fame  kind 
twitted  together.  Two  hay  bands  twitted  together 
would  be  called  a  rope.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufa&ure,  from  a  fifhing-line  or  w hip-cord  to  the  ca¬ 
ble  of  a  firft-rate  fhip  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name  of 
Cordage. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  fubttance  that  is  fufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinefe  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  fevcral  plants,  fuch  as  cer¬ 
tain  bamboos  and  reeds,  the  ftems  of  the  aloes,  the  fi¬ 
brous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filament  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  pod,  and  the  leaves  of  fome  graffes  fucli  as  the  fparte 
( Lygeum ,  Linn.).  The  aloe  (Agave,  Linn.)  and  the 
fparte  exceed  all  others  in  ftrength.  But  the  barks  of 
plants  are  the  mod  produdlive  of  fibrous  matter  fit  for 
this  rnanufa£lure.  Thofe  of  the  linden  tree  ( Ti/ta ),  of 
the  willow,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are  frequently 
ufed  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others  the  bell  5  and 
of  thefe  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  employed  in  all  cor¬ 
dage  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  line,  and  even  in  many  of 
this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  ufeful  qualities.  Thefe" 
are  great  ftrength,  and  the  length  and  finenefs  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  fuck$ 
up  much  of  the  unaltered  juices  of  the  foil,  and  there¬ 
fore  differs  greatly  according  to  its  foil,  climate,  and 
culture.  The  befl  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  diftant 
places  to  the  fouthward.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
rein  (that  is,  clean)  hemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  the 
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longeil  (3t  leaft  in  the  d retted  ftate  in  which  we  get  it) 
of  all  others,  but  it  is  the  finefl,  moft  flexible,  and 
ftrongeft.  The  next  to  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pe-  , 
terfburgh  braak  hemp.  Other  hemps  are  efteemed 
nearly  in  t he  following  order  : — Riga  outfhot,  Peterf- 
burgh  outfhot,  hemp  from  Koninglburg,  Archangel, 

Sweden,  Memel.  Chucking  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarfe  and  harlh,  and  its  ftrength  is  inferior  lo  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  fuch, 
that  it  does  not  admit  fplitting  with  the  hatchet  fo  as 
to  be  more  completely  dreffed.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarfe  form,  and  ufed  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  and  ftrong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doubtlefs  many  good  hemps  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  market.  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  feparated  by 
the  drafting,  and  may  be  confidered  as  broken  fibres  of 
thofe  hemps. 

Only  the  firft  qualities  are  manufactured  for  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  royal  navy  and  for  the  ftiips  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company.  t 

Rope- making  is  an  art  of  very  great  importance,  and  Importance 
there  are  few  that  better  deferve  the  attention  of  the  in- of  the  art 
telligent  obferver.  Hardly  any  art  can  be  carried  on0<rroPc“ 
without  the  aftiflance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cordage  ** 
makes  the  very  finews  and  mufcles  of  a  fhip  ;  and  every 
improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  preparation,  ei- 
ther  in  refpe6l  to  ftrength  or  pliablenefs,  mull  be  of  im- 
menfe  fervice  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  commerce  and 
the  defence  of  nations. 

We  fhall  give  a  very  ftiort  account  of  the  manufacture, 
which  will  not  indeed  fully  inftruH  the  artificers,  but 
will  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  procefs  as  fliall  enable  the 
reader  to  judge,  from  principles,  of  the  propriety  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its  de- 
feds,  and  the  means  for  removing  them.  2 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  ftrength  The  aim  of 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.  This  would  be  done  in 
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the  completed  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  lo  ftrength  of 
each  other,  and  fattening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends  :  numerous 
but  this  tvould  be  of  very  limited  ufe,  becaufe  the  fi-  fibres, 
bres  are  fhort,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half  at  an 
average.  They  muft  therefore  be  entangled  together, 
in  fueh  a  manner  that  the  ftrength  of  a  fibre  fliall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  reft  of  the  bun¬ 
dle.  This  is  done  by  twitting  or  twining  them  together, 
which  caufes  them  mutually  to  comprefs  each  other. 

When  the  fibres  arc  fo  difpofed  in  a  long  fkain,  that 
their  ends  fueceed  each  other  along  its  length,  without 
many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place,  and  this  fkain  is 
twilled  round  and  round,  we  may  caufe  them  to  comprefs 
each  other  to  any  degree  we  pleafe,.and  the  fri&ion  on  a 
fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull  out  may  be  more  than  its 
cohefion  can  overcome.  It  will  therefore  break.  Cen- 
fequently,  if  we  pull  at  this  twitted  fkain,  we  will  not 
feparate  it  by  drawing  one  parcel  out  from  among  the 
reft,  but  the  whole  fibres  will  break  ;  and  if  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  fibres  lias  been  very  equable,  the  fkain  will 
be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftrength  in  every  part.  If  there 
is  any  part  where  many  ends  of  fibres  meet,  the  fkain 
will  break  in  that  part. 

Wc  know  very  well  that  we  can  twift  a  fkain  of 
fibres,  ft)  very  hard,  that  it  will  break  with  any  attempt  : 
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ftope-  to  twift  it  harder.  In  this  ftate  all  the  fibres  are  al- 
making.  reac[y  {trained  to  the  utmofl  of  their  ftrength.  Such  a 
fkain  of  fibres  can  have  no  (trength.  It  cannot  carry  a 
weight,  becaufe  each  fibre  is  already  {trained  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it  is 
be  fo  much  abic  bear.  What  we  have  faid  of  this  extreme  cafe  is 
break  true  a  certa"m  extent  every  degree  of  twift  that  we 
the  leaft  give  the  fibres.  Whatever  force  is  actually  exerted  by 
additional  a  twifted  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  fufficiently  comprefs 
twift.  the  rep  to  fiinder  them  from  being  drawn  out,  mu  ft  be 
confidered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre,  and  muft 
be  deduced  from  its  abfolute  ftrength  of  cohefion,  before 
we  can  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  fkain.  The  ftrength 
of  the  fkain  is  the  remainder  of  the  abfolute  ftrength  of 
the  fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the  force  employed  in 
^  t willing  them  together. 

From  this  obfervation  may  be  deduced  a  fundamental 
principle  in  rope-making,  that  all  twifting,  beyond  what 
is  neccffary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being  drawn 
out  without  breaking,  diminifhes  the  ftrength  of  the 
cordage,  and  fhould  be  avoided  when  in  our  power.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

It  is  neceffary  then  to  twift  the  fibres  of  hemp  toge- 
be  obfervedt|ierj  ;n  or(]er  to  make  a  rope  ;  but  we  fhould  make  a 

the  fibres5  vei7  bad  roPc  ^  we  contented  ourfelves  twifting 

16  rCS*  together  a  bunch  of  hemp  fufficiendy  large  to  with- 
Hand  the  ftrains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  expofed. 
As  foon  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  it  would  un- 
twift  itfelf,  and  be  again  a  loofe  bundle  of  hemp  ;  for 
the  fibres  are  drained,  and  they  are  in  a  confiderable 
degree  elaftic  ♦,  they  contrail  again,  and  thus  untwift 
the  rope  or  fkain.  It  is  neccffary  to  continue  the  twift 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwift  in  one 
part  may  aft  againft  the  fame  tendency  in  another  and 
balance  it.  The  procefs,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 
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6  more  complicated. 

Spinning  The  part  0f  this  procefs  is  SPINNING  of  ROPE- 

of  rope-  YARNS.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  machinery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  intended 
cordage.  We  fliall  confine  bur  defeription  to  the  ma- 
nufa£lure  of  the  larger  kinds,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  the 

7  Handing  and  running  rigging  of  fliips. 

Defeription  An  alley  or  walk  is  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  about 
of  the  ap-  20Q  fathom  long,  and  of  a  breadth  fuited  to  the  extent 
manner  of  °f  the  manufadure.  It  is  fometimes  covered  above, 
ufmg  it.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  ROPE-WALK  is.  fet  up  the  fpin- 
Piate  ning- wheel,  of  a  form  refembling  that  in  fig.  I.  The 
cccclxv.  ban^  Qf  thjs  wheel  goes  over  feveral  rollers  called 
^‘I*  WHIRLS,  turning  on  pivots  in  brafs  holes.  The  pivots 
at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  terminate  in 
little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch, 
gives  motion  in  one  direction  to  all  thofe  whirls.  Fhe 
{pinner  has  a  bundle  of  dreffed  henrp  round  his  waifl, 
with  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.  The  hemp  is 
laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  fame  way  that  women  fpread 
the  flax  on  the  diftaff.  There  is  great  variety  in  this-; 
but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  as  long  as  the  bundle  lafts  there  may  be  an 
equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremity,  and  that  a 
fibre  may  never  offer  itfelf  double  or  in  a  bight.  The 
fpinner  draws  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres,  twills  them 
with  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a  fufficient  length  de¬ 
tached,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.  The  wheel 
33  now’turned,  and  the  fkain  is  twifted,  becoming  what 
4s  called  a  ROPE-YARN,  and  the  fpinner  walks  back- 
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wards  DOWN  the  rope-walk.  The  part  already  twifted  Rope/, 
draws  along  with  it  more  fibres  out  of  the  bundle.  The  , U 
fpinner  aids  this  with  his  fingers,  fupplying  hemp  in  due  X 

proportion  as  he  walks  away  from  the  wheel,  and  taking 
care  that  the  fibres  come  in  equally  from  both  Tides  of 
his  bundle,  and  that  they  enter  always  with  their  ends, 
and  not  by  the  middle,  which  would  double  them.  He 
fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart 
of  the  yarn. 'This  will  caufc  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equal¬ 
ly  in  making  it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  fmooth,  1  3 
becaufe  one  end  of  each  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried 
among  the  reft,  and  the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ; 
and  this,  in  pafling  through  the  grafp  of  the  fpinner, 
who  preffes  it  tight  with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  alfo 
made  to  lie  fmooth.  The  greateft  fault  that  can  be 
committed  in  fpinning  is  to  allow  a  fmall  thread  to  be 
twifted  off  from  one  fide  of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover 
this  with  hemp  fupplied  from  the  other  fide  :  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  fibres  of  the  central  thread  make  very 
long  fpirals,  and  the  fkin  of  fibres  which  covers  them 
muft  be  much  more  oblique.  This  covering  has  but 
little  connexion  with  whart  is  below  it,  and  will  eafily 
be  detached.  But  even  while  it  remains,  the  yarn  can¬ 
not  be  ftrong  5  for,  on  pulling  it,  the  middle  part, 
which  lies  the  ftraighteft,  muft  bear  all  the  flrain,  while 
the  outer  fibres,  that  are  lying  obliquely,  are  only 
drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the  axis.  This  defeft 
will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be  fupplied  in  a  confi¬ 
derable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then  fpinning  fmall.  Into 
whatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is  made  to  enter,  it  becomes 
a  fort  of  loofely  connected  wrapper.  Such  a  yarn,  when 
untwifled  a  little,  will  have  the  appearance  of  fig.  2.  Fig.  2, 
while  a  good  yarn  looks  like  fig.  3.  A  good  fpinner  Fig.  y. 
therefore  endeavours  always  to  fupply  the  hemp  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  fiat  fkain  with  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  is  employed  in  grafping  firmly  the  yarn  that  is 
twining  off,  and  in  holding  it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that 
it  may  not  run  into  loops  or  kinks. 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  the  degree  of  twifting  depend  on  the  {kill  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  fpinner,  and  that  he  muft  be  inftru<fted, 
not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  mafter.  1  he  degree  of  twift 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel’s  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  fpinner. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yarn.  He  calls  out,  and  another  fpinner  immedi¬ 
ately  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  afide  to  the  reel,  and 
this  fecond  fpinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firft  fpinner  keeps  faft 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yarn  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  elaftic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand 
it  would  inllantly  untwift,  and  become  little  better  than 
loofe  hemp.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  fees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  flowly  up  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yarn  of  an  equal  tightness  all  the  way,  ti 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  m 
hand  till  another  fpinner  has  finifhed  his  yarn..  I  he  firlt 
fpinner  takes  it  off  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his  own, that 
it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a  new  yarn..  $ 

Rope-yarns,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  large  rig- Different 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  nf  an  inch  to  fomewhat  more  km  > 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  luch  a 
fize  that  160  fathoms  weigh  from  three  and  a  halt  to 
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ope-  four  pounds  when  white.  The  different  lizcs  of  yarns 
I1  king,  are  named  from  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a 
*  ft rand  of  a  rope  of  three  inches  in  circumference.  Few 
are  fo  coarfe  that  16  will  make  a  flrand  of  Briiifh  cor¬ 
dage  }  18  is  not  unfrequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yarns 
fpun  from  harlb  and  coarfe  hemp  )  25  is,  we  believe, 
the  finelt  lize  which  is  worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a 
fhip.  Much  finer  are  indeed  fpun  for  founding  lines, 
fifhing  lines,  and  many  other  marine  ufes,  and  for  the 
other  demands  of  foejety.  Ten  good  fpinners  w  ill  work 
up  above  6co  weight  of  hemp  in  a  day  j  but  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather.  In  very  dry  weather  the  hemp 
is  very  elaliic,  and  requires  great  attention  to  make 
finooth  work.  In  the  Warmer  climates,  the  fpinner 
is  permitted  to  moiften  the  rag  with  which  he  grafps 
the  yarn  in  his  right  hand  for  each  yarn.  No  work 
can  be  done  in  an  open  fpinningwalk  in  rainy  weather, 
becaufe  the  yarns  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if  immedi¬ 
ately  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  reel  for  a 
9  long  time. 

Mhod  of  The  fecond  part  of  the  procefs  is  the  converfion  of 
courting  the  yarns  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 

th*°mto  COrC^  °r  ^ne*  ^iat 've  may  ^ave  a  c^car  conception  of 
Jo  l  the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  procefs, 
coi,  or  we  (hall  begin  with  the  finipleft  poflible  cafe,  the  union 
of  two  yarns  into  one  line.  This  is  not  a  very  ufual 
fabric  for  rigging,  but  we  fele£l  it  for  its  fimplicity. 

When  hemp  has  been  fplit  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
hatchel,  it  becomes  exceedingly  foft  and  pliant,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loofe,  without  lofing  much 
of  its  twill.  Two  fuch  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  w?hirl 
of  a  fpinning  wheel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  yarn,  fo 
as  to  make  fewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  failmaker’s  fewing  thread  is  manufactured  j  and 
when  it  has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob¬ 
bins,  for  fome  time,  it  retains  its  twill  as  well  as  its  ufes 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  yarns 
fpun  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  fo  elaliic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twilled  together  is  fo  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  fort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elaflicity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itfelf)  is  fo  confiderable, 
that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con- 
llrained  petition.  The  end  of  a  rope  yarn  being  throwm 
loofe,  it  will  immediately  untwill,  and  this  with  confi- 
derable  force  and  fpeed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  twill  twro  fuch  yarns  together  \  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  ufe  of  this 
Very  tendency  to  untwill  not  only  to  counteract  itfelf, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twill, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  recover 
itfelf  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  perfon  mull 
recollect  that,  when  he  has  twilled  a  packthread  very 
hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he  flac- 
kens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  together, 
the  paekthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running  into 
loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twill  itfelf  into  a  neat  and 
firm  eord.  familiar  as  this  fact  is,  it  would  puzzle  any 
perfon  not  aceultomed  to  thefe  fubjects  to  explain  it 
with  dillinctnefs.  We  lhall  confider-it  with  fome  care, 
Hot  as  a  piece  of  mechanical  curiolity,  but  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  this  manufacture,  which  will  give  us 
clear  inftrutions  to  dire£l  us  in  the  moll  delicate  part 
"of  the  whole  procefs.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of  the 
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artills  themfelves  to  a  thing  which  they  feem  to  have 
overlooked.  making. 

Let  m  d,  n  d  (fig.  4.)  be  two  yarns  fixed  to  one  pj 
point  d ,  and  let  both  of  them  be  twilled,  each  round  its 
own  axis,  in  the  direction  a  b  c,  which  will  caufe  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  ferew  form,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

If  the  end  d  of  the  yarn  md  were  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  d ,  it  would  turn  accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  m  is  turned  round,  and  the  yarn  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  twill  ;  but  being  attached  to  fome  folid  body, 
it  cannot  turn  without  turning  this  body.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  this  tendency,  and  the  body  mull  be  forcibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  turning.  If  it  be  held  fall  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not 
flop  till  it  has  turned  as  often  as  the  end  m  has  been 
twilled,  and  now  all  the  twill  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  yam  md  to  untwill  at  the  end 
d  (becaufe  it  is  kept  fail  at  m),  which  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  we 
have  faid  of  the  yarn  m  d  is  equally  true  of  the  yarn 
n  d .  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  turn,  the  body  at¬ 
tached  at  d  round  the  common  axis,  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  twilled.  Let  fig.  j.  be  fuppofed  pj 
a  crofs  feflion  of  the  two  yarns  touching  each  other  at  g  ^ 
and  there  glued  to  a  board.  The  fibres  of  each  pull 
obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  from  the  board, 
and  pull  laterally..  The  direaion  of  this  lateral  pull  of 
the  fibres  in  the  circumference  of  each  yarn  is  repre¬ 
fented  by  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe¬ 
rences.  Thefe  anions  direftly  oppofe  and  balance  each 
other  at  d ;  but  in  the  femicircles  0  e  /,  tfo,  they  evi¬ 
dently  confpire  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the  fame  di- 
re6lion.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  deferibed  within  thefe.  In  the  inner  halves 
of  thefe  inner  circles  the  a&ions  of  fome  fibres  oppofe 
each  other  j  but  in  every  circle  there  are  many  more 
confpiring  a£lions  than  oppofing  ones,  and  the  confpir- 
ing  a&ions  exert  themfelves  by  longer  levers,  fo  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  oppo¬ 
fing  forces.  It  may  be  demonllrated,  that  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  equal  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  two-thirds  of  the 
force  employed  to  twill  both  the  yarns. 

Suppofe  then  that  the  folid  body  to  which  the  yarns 
are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  the  common 
axis  \  it  cannot  do  this  without  carrying  the  yarns 
round  writh  it.  1  hey  raull,  therefore,  turn  round  each 
other,  and  thus  com  pole  a  rope  or  cord  k  /,  having  its 
component  yarns  (now  called Jirands)  lying  in  a  d?rec- 
tion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  flrand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twill,  while  each  of  the  llrands  is 
really  untwilling,  and  the  motion  will  not  flop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibria  If  the  yarns  had  no  diameter  and 
no  rigidity,  their  elaliic  contra&ion  would  not  be  ba¬ 
lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns 
which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yarn  which  is 
thus  doubled  up.  But,  as  the  yarns  have  a  fenfible  dia¬ 
meter,  the  fame  ultimate  contraftion  of  the  fibres  will 
be  expended  by  the 'twilling  of  the  cord  in  fewer  turn?, 
even  if  the  yarns  had  no  rigidity.  The  turns  neeeffary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  fo  much  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  twill  of  the  yarns,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  lie 
more  obliquely,  that  is,  as  the  yarns  are  more  twilled# 

But  further,  this  contraflile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
M  m  rigidity 
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rigidity  or  ftiffnefs  of  the  yarns.  This  requires  force 
merely  to  bend  it  into  the  {crew  form  ;  and  therefore, 
when  all  is  again  at  reft,  the  fibres  are  in  a  ftate  of  ftrain, 
and  the  rope  is  not  fo  much  clofed  by  doubling  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  fofter.  If  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  ftate  which  will  foften 
the  yarns,  it  will  twift  itfelf  more  up.  It  has  therefore 
a  tendency  to  twift  more  up ;  and  if  this  be  aided  by  an 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  ftrands,  this  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Beating  it  with  a  foft  mallet  will  have  this  ef¬ 
fect  *,  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  t willed  till  the  fibres  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  contra#  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
the  yarn  been  perfe#ly  foft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
twift  without  any  effort *,  and  this  muft  be  confidered  as 
its  moft  perfe#  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twift 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublefome  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  ufelefs 
effort. 

To  attain  this  ftate  (hould  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  fecond  procefs ;  and  this  principle 
{hould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  component  parts  of  a  rope  are  called 'ftrands,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twift  is  called  laying  or  clojing , 
the  latter  term  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  cables  and 
other  very  large  cordage. 

Lines  and  cordage  lefs  than  i~  inches  circumference 
are  laid  at  the  fpinning-wheel.  The  workman  faftens 
the  ends  of  each  of  two  or  three  yarns  to  feparate  whirl- 
hooks.  The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is 
put  on  one  of  the  hooks  of  a  fwivel  called  the  loper ,  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  are 
of  equal  lengths  and  twift.  A  piece  of  foft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper  ;  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  feveral  feet  from  the  ground,  a  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  ftretchcs  the  yarn.  When  the  workmen  fees 
that  they  are  equally  ftretched,  he  orders  the  wheel  to 
be  turned  in  the  fame  dire#ion  as  when  twining  the 
yarns.  This  would  twine  them  harder  ;  but  the  fwivel 
of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  ftrain,  and  the  yarns  im¬ 
mediately  twift  around  each  other,  and  form  a  line  or 
cord.  In  doing  this  the  yarns  lofe  their  twift.  This  is 
reftored  by  the  wheel.  But  this  fimple  operation  would 
make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  flack,  and  would 
not  hold  its  twift  ;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the  loper,  the 
ftrands  twift  immediately  together,  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  loper.  By  this  turning  of  the  loper  the  yarns 
are  untwifted.  The  wheel  reftores  their  twift  only  to 
that  part  of  the  yarns  that  remains  feparate  from  the 
others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part  where  they  are  al¬ 
ready  twined  round  each  other,  becaufe  their  mutual 
preffure  prevents  the  twift  from  advancing.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  neceffary  to  retard  this  tendency  to  twine,  by 
keeping  the  yarns  apart.  This  is  done  by  a  little  tool 
called  the  top,  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more  notches 
•  along  its  Tides,  and  a  handle  called  the  ftaff.  This  is 
put  between  the  ftrands,  the  fmall  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  prefled  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twifted,  or  hardened  up,  and 
their  preffure  on  the  top  gives  it  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
come  out  of  the  angle,  and  alfo  to  turn  round.  The 
y/orkman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 


fufficiently  hardened.  Then  lie  yields  to  the  preffure, 
and  the  top  comes  away  from  the  fwivel,  which  imme¬ 
diately  turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay. — Gra¬ 
dually  yielding  to  this  preffure,  the  workman  flowly 
comes  up  towards  the  'wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on, 
till  the  top  is  at  laft  clofe  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work  is 
done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yarns  are  fhortened,  both 
by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord.  The 
weight,  therefore,  gradually  rifes.  The  ufe  of  this 
weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yarn  to  take  a  proper 
degree  of  twift,  and  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  fome 
tendency  to  twift  a  little  more.  However  little  fri#ion 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  fome,  fo  that  the 
turns  which  the  cord  has  made  in  the  laying  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elafticity  of  the  yarns  5 
and  the  weight  being  appended  caufes  the  ftrands  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  ftretch  and  untwift  a  little  any  rope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twift  of 
a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon  thread 
doubled  or  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  great  foftnefs  and  flexibility  of  the  yarn. 

The  procefs  for  laying  or  doling  large  cordage  isLargeor 
confiderably  different  from  this.  The  ftrands  of  which  hawfer- 
the  rope  is  compofed  confift  of  many  yarns,  and  re-^^^- 
quire  a  confiderable  degree  of  hardening.  This  cannot  ^ 
be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel  band  ;  it  requires  formed, 
the  pOAver  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.  The  ftrands, 
when  properly  hardened,  become  very  ftiff,  and  when 
bent  round  the  top  are  not  able  to  tranfmit  force  enough 
for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 
beyond  if.  The  elaftic  twift  of  the  hardened  ftrands 
muft,  therefore,  be  aflifted  by  an  external  force.  All 
this  requires  a  different  machinery  and  a  different  procefs. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tackle- 
board ,  fig.  8.  This  confifts  of  a  ftrong  oaken  plank  and  mode 
called  a  breadboard,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  of  ufing  i| 
fuch  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brafs  or  iron  plates.  Into™.  tlu*cal! 
thefie  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers,  which  have 
hooks,  or  forelocks,  and  keys,  on  the  ends  of  their 
fpindles.  vThey  are  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  while  turning  them  round.  This  breaft-board  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  ftrong  pofts  well  fecured  by  ftruts 
or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.  At  the 
lower  end  is  another  breaft-board  fixed  to  the  upright 
pofts  of  a  fledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  ftones  or 
other  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 
of  this  breaft-board.  The  whole  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Jledge ;  (fee  fig.  9.).  The  top  neceffary  for  doling  Fig. 
large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It 
therefore  has  a  long  ftaff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the 
end.  This  refts  on  the  ground  ;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying  great  cables.  The  top  muft  be  fup- 
ported  on  a  carriage,  as  ftiown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  muft  Fig.  10- 
lie  very  fteady,  and  need  no  attendance,  becaufe  the  ma- 
fter  workman  has  fufficient  employment  in  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ftrands  clofe  behind  the  top,, 
and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.  The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  lafhing  its  ftaff  to 
the  two  upright  pofts.  A  piece  of  foft  rope,  or  ftrap, 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wrapped  feveral  times 
tight  round  the  rope,  in  the  direftion  of  its  twift,  and 
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bound  down.  This  is  fhown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  af- 
flfts  the  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  fri&ion.  This  both 
keeps  the  top  from  flying  too  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  flrands,  and  brings  the  flrands  more  regu¬ 
larly  into  their  places. 

The  firfl  operation  is  warping  the  yarns.  At  each 
end  of  the  walk  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  with 
rope-yarn.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yarn 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  up  the  number  necef- 
fary  for  his  rope  or  flrand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge¬ 
ther,  he  paffes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  flake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  :  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  end  is 
made  fail  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  fledge, 
and  the  foreman  comes  back  along  the  fkain  of  yarns, 
to  fee  that  none  are  hanging  flacker  than  the  reft.  He 
takes  up  in  his  hand  fuch  as  are  flack,  and  draws  them 
tight,  keeping  them  fo  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
where  he  cuts  the  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjufts  their 
tightnefs,  and  joins  them  all  together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
which  is  fixed  to  a  firm  poft,  called  th e  warping- po/t,  The 
fkain  is  well  ftretched  by  this  tackle,  and  then  feparated 
into  its  different  flrands.  Each  of  thefe  is  knotted  a- 
part  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are 
madefaft  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  tliofe  at  their  lower  ends  are  fattened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  fledge.  The  fledge  itfelf  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  flrands  are  again  ftretched  in 
their  places,  and  every  thing  adjufted,  fo  that  the  fledge 
ftands  fquare  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  caft  off,  and  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  twift  of  the  yarns.  (In  fome  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  fame  way  with  the  fpinning 
twift).  By  this  the  flrands  are  twitted  and  hardened 
up  •,  and  as  they  contract  by  this  operation,  the  fledge 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the 
flrands  fufficiently  hardened,,  which  he  eftimates  by 
the  motion  of  the  fledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the 
cranks  to  flop.  The  middle  ftrand  at  the  fledge  is  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out,  and 
a  ftronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other 
flrands  are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join¬ 
ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  flrands,  and,  being  press¬ 
ed  home  to  the  point  of  their  union,  the  carriage  is 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  off  the  fledge.  The  heavers  now  begin 
to  turn  at  both  ends.  Thofe  at  the  tackle-bftard  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  as  they  did  before ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
fledge  turn  in  the  oppofite  dire£lion  to  the  former  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  fledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to 
tdofe.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  reftores  to  the 
flrands  the  twift  which  they  are  conftantly  lofing  by  the 
laying  of  the  rope.  The  workmen  judge  of  this  by 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intermediate  points  of  the 
flrands,  where  they  lie  on  the  flakes  which  are  fet  up 
along  the  walk  for  their  fupport.  If  the  twift  of  the 
ftrands  is  diminifhed  by  the  motion  of  doling,  they 


will  lengthen,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  away  from  Hope-  . 
the  tackle-board  :  but  if  the  twift  increafes  by  turning ,  makmg.  t 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  the  flrands  will  fhorten,  v 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  doling  of  the  rope  advances,  the  whole 
fhortens,  and  the  fledge  is  dragged  up  the  walk.  The 
top  moves  fatter,  and  at  laft  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  the  rope  being  now  laid.  In  the  mean  time 
the  fledge  has  moved  feveral  fathoms  from  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  laying  began. 

Thefe  motions  of  the  fledge  and  top  muft  be  exadlly 
adjufted  to  each  other.  The  rqpe  mutt  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Therefore  the  fledge  muft  flop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  rope  fhould  be  laid  ;  that 
is,  the  top  fhould  be  at  the  tackle- board.  In  this  con- 
lifts  the  addrefs  of  the  foreman.  He  has  his  attention 
direded  both  ways.  He  looks  at  the  flrands,  and  when 
he  fees  any  of  them  hanging  flacker  between  the  flakes 
than  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 
board  to  heave  more  upon  that  ftrand.  He  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderable  force  to  keejp  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
flrands,  and  it  is  always  difpofed  to  flart  forward.  To 
prevent  or  cheek  this,  fome  ftraps  of  foft  rope  are 
brought  round  the  flaff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
feveral  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  pr  bandage,  as  is  fhown  in 
the  figure.  This  both  holds  back  the  top  and  greatly 
aflifts  the  laying  of  the  rope,  caufing  the  flrands  to  fall 
into  their  places,  and  keep  clofe  to  each  other.  This  is 
fometimes  very  difficult,  efpecially  in  ropes  compofed  of 
more  than  three  flrands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  fliarp,  fmooth, 
tapering  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  proje£l- 
ing  fo  far  from  the  middle  of  its  fmaller  end  that  it 
gets  in  between  the  flrands  which  are  clofing.  This 
Supports  them,  and  makes  their  clofing  more  gradual 
find  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  or  ftrap,  which  is  lapped  round  the  rope*,  are  all 
fmeared  with  greafe  or  foap  to  affift  the  clofing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  progrefs  of  clofing  chiefly  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
fledge  is  abreaft  of  a  certain  flake  the  top  fhould  be  a  - 
bread  of  a  certain  other  flake.  When  he  finds  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  flackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle-board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  brifkly  at  the 
fledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  fledge  remains 
in  the  fame  place,  becaufe  the  flrands  are  lofing  their 
twift,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  clofed  rope  is 
fhortening.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  walk  before  the  fledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  brifkly  on  the  flrands, 
and  the  heavers  at  the  fledge  crank  to  work  foftly.-— 

This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  flejdge  by  fhortening 
the  flrands ;  and  by  thus  compensating  what  has 
been  overdone,  the  fledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
at  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  anfwer  the  intention. 

But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  evi-some 
dent,  that  if  the  flrands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard-  proprieties 
nefi  throughout,  and  the  heaving  at  the  fledge  be  uni-  *n  this  pro- 
formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform,  mayCefs  pointed 
be  a  little  longer  or  ffiorter  than  was  intended,  and  the0Ut|  an 
laying  may  be  too  hard  in  proportion  to  the  twift  of 
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the  ftrands,  in  which  cafe  it  will  not  keep  it  \  or  it  may¬ 
be  too  flack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  tvvift  more.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  faults  is  difcoverable  by  flackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  off  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corrected.  Eut  if  the  error  irv  one  place  be  eompenfated 
by  that  in  another,  this  will  not  be  eaflly  feen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks  •,  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  fliff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  ftate  in  its  different 
parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during  fervice. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preferve  the  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  whole.  M.  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  propofes  a  method  which 
is  very  exact,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum- 
berfome,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  would 
be  extremely  eafy,  embarrafs  no  one,  and  is  perfectly 
exaCt.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the 
velocity  of  the  top  and  fledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the 
truck  of  the  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
fixed  to  the  fledge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  top  to  that  of  the  fledge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  ;  let  the  man  at  the -fledge  make  a  fig- 
rral  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  fledge  truck  is  up- 
permoft.  The  mark  on  the  carriage  truck  fhotild  be 
uppermoft  at  the  fame  inflant  \  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  ftate  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with¬ 
out  quitting  his  Ration.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
I  20  fathoms,  it  is  ufual  to  warp  the  yarns  180  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  doling.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  doling,  the  top  muft  have  140  fathoms, 
and  the  fledge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carriage 
truck  fhould  therefore  be  fevtn  times  the  diameter  of 
the  fledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  twift  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  ftrands  and  along  tire  doling  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  It  is  almofl  unavoidable  that  the 
twTift  is  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  erank 
which  produces  it.  The  flrands  are  frequently  of  very 
confiderable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  flakes.  Force 
is  therefore  neceffary  to  overcome  their  friClion,  and  it 
is  only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  the  flake. 

It  is  proper  to  lift  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  fawer  does  with  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twift  to  run  along  the 
ftrand.  Eut  this  is  not  enough  for  the  clofed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  ftiffer. — 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  fledge  could  not  caufe  the  ftrands  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  top  to  clofe  well,  without  having  previoufly 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twift  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rope.  7'he  <  ffort  of  the  crank  muft  therefore 
be  aflifted  by  men  ftationed  along  the  rope,  each  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  tool  called  a  woo/der.  This  is  a  flout  oak 
flick  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  ftrap  of  foft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordage  faftened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
ftrap  is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  flick  as  a  lever,  twifting  the  rope  round 
in  the  dire&ion  of  the  crank’s  motion.  The  woolders 
fhould  ke'ep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correfpond  with  his.  Thus  they 
fend  forward  the  twifl  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increafing  or  diminifhing  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  which  lies  between  them  and  the  fledge. 
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It  is  ufual  before  taking  the  rope  from  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  while  at  the  fledge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the 
rope  a  little.  They  do  this  fo  as  to  take  it  up  about 
-g-V*  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  practice  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previ¬ 
oufly  obferved  between  the  hardening  of  the  ftrands  and 
the  twilling  of  the  doling  rope.  It  is,  in  all  cafes, 
better  to  adjuft  thefe  precifelv,  and  then  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk.  The  making  of  two  ftrand  and  three 
ftrand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  which  fhould  be 
attended  to  in  this  cafe  *,  namely,  that  the  twift  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  fhould  be  preeifely  what  a  per¬ 
fectly  foft  rope  would  give  to  itfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
any  reafon  for  thinking' that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  ftrands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elafticity,  will 
vary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  the  artifts  to  fettle  this  proportion 
by  experiment.  The  line  fhould  be  made  of  the  fineft, 
fmalleil,  and  fofteft  threads  or  yarn.  Thefe  fhould  be 
made  into  ftrands,  and  the  ftrands  fhould  be  harden¬ 
ed  up  in  the  dire&ion  contrary  to  the  fpinning  twift. 

The  rope  fhould  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicularly, 
with  a  fmall  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  fmall  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  given  to  the  ftrands  fhould  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  upturns  which  the  rope  takes 
of  itfelf  in  doling.  The  weight  fhould  then  be  taken 
off,  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This, 
whole  number  will  never  exceed  what  is  neceffary  for 
the  equilibrium  j  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  fall  much 
fhort  of  it.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  txa&  ad- 
juftment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments*  on  good 
principles  for  afeertaining  this  proportion  would  be 
highly  valuable,  becaufe  there  is  no.  point' about  which 
the  artifts  themfelves  differ  more  in  their  opinions  <~*.d 
practice. 

'The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  deferibing  the  j\x0de of 
manufacture,  is  faid  to  be  HAWSLR  laid.  It  is  not  making 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  ftrands.  Thefe  are  fliroud-Iaid 
ufed  for  fhrouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called 
SHROUD-LAID  cordage.  A  rope  of  the  fame  fize  andftran(^ 
weight  muft  be  fmoother  when  it  has  four  ftrands,  be¬ 
caufe  the  ftrands  are  fmaller  :  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  clofe.  When  three  cylindrical  ftands  are  Amply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axis  amounting 
to  -Aj-  of  the  feCtion  of  a  ftrand.  This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  comprefting  the  ftrands  by  twifting  them.  Each 
muft  fill  up  -j  of  it  by  changing  its  fhape  5  and  -J-  of  this 
change  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  ftrand.  I  he  great- 
eft  change  of  fhape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  ftrand  amounts  only  to  T  fa  of  the  feCtion  of  the 
ftrand.  The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  TV  of 
one  of  them.  This  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  is 
-5^  of  a  ftrand,  and  is' the  greateft  compreflion  which 
any  part  of  it  has  to  undergo.  This  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  muft  be  more  difficult  to 
produce.  Indeed  it  may  be  feen  by  looking  at  the  fi¬ 
gures  .11.  and  12.  that  it  will  be  cafier  to  eomprefs  aFj-g  lltVS& 
ftrand  into  the  obtufe  angle  of  1  20  degrees  than  intoII( 
the  right  angle  of  90  *,  and  without  reafoning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  will  in- 
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creafe  with  the  number  of  ftrands.  Six  ftrands  mull 
Ij^S-  touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  in 
U’",J  the  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  ftrands  will  flip,  and 
then  the  reft  will  not  completely  furround  it.  Such  a 
rope  would  be  uneven  on  the  furface.  It  would  be 
weak  ;  becaufe  the  central  ftrand  would  be  flack  in 
comparifon  of  the  reft,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  juft  ready  to  break.  We 
fee  then  that  a  four  ftrand  rope  mult  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawfer-laid  rope.  With  care,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  laid  well  and  clofe,  and  are  much 
ufed  in  the  royal  navy. 

and  !:H  Ropes  are  made  of  four  ftrands,  with  a  heart  or 
a  he;  in  ftrand  in  the  middle.  This  gives  no  additional  ftrength,' 
the  J^e*for  the  reafon  juft  now  given.  Its  only  ufe  is  to  make 
the  work  better  and  more  eafy,  and  to  fupport  all  the 
ftrands  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
This  is  of  great  confequence  j  becaufe  when  they  are 
at  unequal  diftances  from  the  axis,  fome  muft  be  more 
doping  than  others,  and  they  will  not  reftft  alike.  This 
heart  is  made  of  inferior  fluff,  flach  laid,  and  of  a  fize 
juft  equal  to  the  fpace  it  is  to  fill.  When  a  rope  of 
this  fabric  has  been  long  ufed  and  become  unferviceable, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
chaffed  to  pieces,  like  very  fliort  oakum.  This  happens 
as  follows  :  When  the  rope  is  violently  llrained,  it 
ftretches  greatly  •,  becaufe  the  ftrands  furround  the  axis 
obliquely,  and  the  ftrain  draws  them  into  a  pofition 
more  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  the  heart  has  not  the 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  ftretch  fo  much  j  at  the 
fame  time,  its  yarns  are  firmly  grafped  by  the  hard 
ftrands  which  furround  them  }  they  muft  therefore  be 
torn  into  fhorl  pieces. 

The  procefs  for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not 
very  different  from  that  already  deferibed.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  through  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  fkain  or  ftrand  intended  for  the  heart  pafles 
through  this  hole,  and  is  ftretched  along  the  walk.  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  cloftng  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  faid  will  (how  this  method  to  be  defe&ive.  The 
i  wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope  ;  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yarns  will  be  much 
ftraighter  than  the  ftrands.  Therefore  when  the  rope 
is  drained  and  ftretched,  the  wick  cannot  ftretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  ftrands  ;  and  being  firmly  grafped  by 
1  them,  it  muft  break  into  fliort  pieces,  and  the  ftrands, 
having  loft  their  fupport  in  thofe  places,  will  fink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loofe.  We  fhould  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  ftretch  alike.  The  wick  therefore  fhould 
be  twifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftrands,  perhaps* 
even  a  little  more.  It  will  thus  communicate  part  of 
its  ftrength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  fi>  uni¬ 
formly  folid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  fpiral  va¬ 
cuities.  But  that  this  does  no  harm,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be 
deferibed  prefently,  which  has  the  fame  vacuities.  In 
this  way  are  the  main  and  fore  ftays  made  for  fhips  of 
the  line.  They  are  thought  ftronger  than  hawfer- 
laid  ropes ;  but  unfit  for  running  rigging,  becaufe  their 
ftrands  are  apt  to  get  out  of  their  places  when  the  rope 
is  drawn  into  loops.  It  is  alfo  thought  that  the  heart 
retains  water,  rots,  and  communicates  its  putrefa&ion  to 
tli?  furrounding  ftrands. 


Such  is  the  general  and  effential  procefs  of  rope  ttia-  Rope- 
king.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twifted  into  yarns,  that  t 
they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and  ftick  among  "X 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohefion.  Recapitu- 
The  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twift  by  lation. 
laying  them  •  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  ftrand, 
tor  the  fame  reafon  that  many  fibres  wrerc  united  in  one 
yarn  }  and  in  the  courfc  of  this  procefs  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  rope  a  folidity  and  hardnefs  which 
makes  it  lefs  penetrable  by  water,  which  would  rot  it  in 
a  fliort  while.  Some  of  thefe  purpofes  are  inconfiftent 
with  others  :  and  the  fkill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  ma¬ 
king  the  beft  compenfation  ;  fo  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  beft  in  point  of  ftrength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  produce.  18 

1  litre  is  another  fpecies  of  cordage  in  very  general  Mode  of 
ufe.  A  rope  of  two  or  more  ftrands  may  be  ufed  as  ama^n£. 
ftrand,  in  order  to  compofe  a  ftill  larger  rope  }  and  incabie'laid 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com-C°r  a§€* 
mordy  made  ;  for  this  reafon  fuch  cordage  is  called 
CABLE- laid  cordage. 

The  procefs  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  hawfer  laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  (late  of  per¬ 
manent  twift,  may  be  twifted  together  ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  becaufe  they  are  ftiff  and 
elaftic.  They  muft  therefore  be  treated  like  ftrands 
for  a  hawfer.  We  muft  give  them  an  additional  twift, 
which  will  difpofe  them  to  lay  or  clofe  themfelves;  and 
this  difpofition  muft  be  aided  by  the  workmen  at  the 
fledge.  We  fay  the  twift  lhould  be  an  addition  to  their 
twift  as  a  rope.  A  twift  in  the  oppofite  direction  will 
indeed  give  them  a  difpofition  to  clofe  behind  the  top  ; 
but  this  will  be  very  fmall,  and  the  ropc^  (now  ftrands) 
will  be  exceedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
in  laying.  The  twift  is  therefore  given  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  twift  as  a  rope,  or  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
primary  ftrands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  compofed. 

Thefe  primary  t  rands  are  therefore  partly  untwifted  in 
cable-laying  a  rope,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  yarns 
are  untwifted  in  the  ufual  procefs  of  rope- making. 

We  need  not  infill  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  reader  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  hawfers 
intended  for  ftrands  of  a  cable  muft  not  be  fo  much 
twifted  as  thofe  intended  to  remain  hawfers  5  for  the 
twift  given  to  a  finifhed  hawfer  is  prefumed  to  be  that 
which  renders  it  moil  perfect,  and  it  muft  be  injured  by 
any  addition.  The  precife  proportion,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  working  up  between  the  hardening  of  the 
ftrands  and  clofing  the  cable,  is  a  fubject  about  which 
the  artifts  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  cafe  of  haw¬ 
fer-laid  cordage.  We  did  not  enter  on  this  fubject 
while  deferihing  the  procefs,  becaufe  the  introdu&ion 
of  reafonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  defeription.  The  reader  being  now  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation, 
and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occafion,  will 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 
when  he  learns  the  principle  on  which  the  ftrength  of 
a  rope  depends. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  a  rope-yarn  fhould  be  Mc^of 
twifted  till  a  fibre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  outeftimating 
from  among  the  reft,  and  that  all  twilling  beyond  this  is  the  ftrength 
injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  the  yarn  :  And  we  advanced  of  roPes* 
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tiiis  maxim  upon  this  plain  confideration,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  bind  them  clofer  together,  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out  ;  and  becaufe  this  clofer 
binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out¬ 
er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight.  Thus  thefe  fibres  are  on  the  ftretch,  and  are 
ftrained  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 
The  procefs  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twift,  (hows 
that  we  muft  do  a  little  more*  We  mull  give  the  yarn 
a  degree  of  elaftic  contra&ility,  which  will  make  it  lay 
itfelf  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twift. 
This  mull  leave  the  fibres  of  the  yarns  in  a  ftate  of 
greater  compreffion  than  is  neceffary  for  juft  keeping 
them  together.  But  more  than  this  feems  to  be  need- 
lefs  and  hurtful.  The  fame  maxim  muft  dire£l  us  in 
forming  a  rope  con  filling  of  ftrands,  containing  more 
than  one  yarn.  A  needlefs  excefs  of  twift  leaves  them 
ftrained,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 
rope. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  workman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  folid  and  firm,  hardens  Up 
the  ftrands  till  they  really  break  :  and  we  believe  that, 
in  the  general  pra£lice  of  making  large  hawfers,  many 
of  the  outer  yarns  in  the  ftrands,  efpecially  thofe  which 
chance  to  be  outermoft  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  moft  ftrained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  which  ffiould  alfo 
twilling  on  make  us  give  no  greater  twift  in  any  part  of  the  opera- 
^ftreng.h  tjon  tlian  Js  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  firm  cohefion  of 
the  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  ftrain  to  which 
the  fibres  or  yarns  are  fubje£led.  Twilling  caufes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  refpefl  to  the  axis  or 
general  direftion  of  the  rope.  It  may  juft  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yarn  ffiall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
ftraight  y  all  the  reft  muft  be  oblique,  and  the  more 
oblique  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twilled.  Now  it  is  to  be  demonftrated, 
that  when  any  ftrain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  a  ftrain  greater  than  this  is  a£lually\ 
excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  fo  much  the  greater 
as  they  are  more  oblique  ;  and  thus  the  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weakeft  are  expofed  to  the  greateft 
llrains* 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  reprefent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  juft  able 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  may  reprefent  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  fuch  another  fibre  be 
laid  over  the  two  pulleys  A,  B  (fig.  14.),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal1  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and/  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weight  R,  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  f  is  hung 
on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  This  weight 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  fuch  a  pofition  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and/,  are  in  equilibrio  by 
the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  We  affirm  that  this  weight 
R  is  the  meafure  of  the  relative  ftrength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB  ;  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
ftretched  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  in  every  part  it 
is  ftrained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  the  weights  F 
and  /  are  held  fall,  and  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
weight  R,  the  fibre  muft  break,  being  already  ftrained 
to  its  full  ftrength  y  therefore  R  meafures  its  ftrength 
in  relation  to  its  fituation.  Complete  the  parallelogram 
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ACBD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  CD  y  becaufe  AB  is 


horizontal,  and  ACzzBC,  DC  is  vertical,  and  coin- 
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cides  with  the  direction  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R 
a<fts.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
fides  of  a  triangle,  wh^ch  have  the  fame  directions  y  or, 
the  force  aCting  in  the  direction  C  A  is  to  that  aCting 
in  the  direction  CR  as  C  A  to  CD.  The  point  R  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  two  forces  C  A,  CB,  which  are  equivalent 
to  CD  y  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the  weight  R 
as  CA  i3  to  CD.  Therefore  the  abfolute  ftrengths  of 
the  two  fibres  AC,  BC,  taken  feparatelv,  are  greater 
than  their  united  ftrengths  in  relation  to  their  pofition 
with  refpeCt  to  CR  :  and  fince  this  proportion  remains 
the  fame,  whatever  equal  weights  are  hung  on  at  F  and 
/  it  follows,  that  when  any  ftrain  DC  is  made  to  ad  on 
this  fibre  in  the  direClion  DC,  it  excites  a  greater  ftrain 
on  the  fibre,  becaufe  CA  and  CB  taken  together  are 
greater  than  CD.  Each  fibre  fuftains  a  ftrain  greater 
than  the  half  of  CD. 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  turned  round  the  axis  CR, 
This  will  caufc  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
round  each  other,  and  compofe  a  twifted  line  or  cord 
CR,  as  in  fig.  15.  and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  will  Fig. 
remain  of  the  fame  form,  by  the  yielding  of  the  weights  . 
F  and  f  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 
The  fibre  will  always  aflume  that  form  which  makes  the 
fides  and  diagonal  in  the  proportion  of  the  weights. 
While  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  ftrained 
to  the  fame  degree,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ftrength,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  ftrain  in 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  each 
of  the  fibres  has  the  ftrength  AB,  the  cord  has  the 
ftrength  DC  *,  and  if  F  and /be  held  faft,  the  fmalleft 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  fum  of  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 
is  eompofed  is  to  the  fum  of  their  relative  ftrengths,  or 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  thread,  as  AC+CB  is  to  CD,  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and /are  not  held  faft,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  heavier  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  fibre  y  for  it  will  draw  it  into  another 
pofition  A  c  B,  fuch  that  r  (hall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 
and /  Since  F  and/remain  the  fame,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  ftrained  as  before.  Therefore  make  c  a,  c  b  equal 
to'CA  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  a  cbd. 
c  d  will  now  be  the  meafure  of  the  weight  r,  becaufe  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  c  a  and  c  b .  It  is  evident  that  c  d 
is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  pofition  a  c  b  is  ftronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  c  d  to  CD,  or  ce 
to  CE.  The  cord  is  therefore  fo  much  ftronger  as  the 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  muft  be 
ftrongeft  of  all  when  they  are  quite  parallel.  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B,  clofe  to  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  f 
it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre  y  but  if  equal 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  fibres  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  ftrength  of  the  cord  (improperly  fo 
called)  is  equal  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 
fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
which  compofe  any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  the 
length  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC  ;  and  this 
is  the  cafe  even  although  they  fbould  lap  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  any  diameter.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 
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any  perfon  who  confiders  the  thing  with  attention.  Let 
a  c  (fig.  1 6.)  be  an  indefinitely  fmall  portion  of  the 
fibre  which  is  lapped  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 
let  HKG  be  a  fedtion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 
a  e  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  e  c  to  the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  a  ef  parallel  to  e  c.  It  is  plain  that  efc 
is  the  length  of  the  axis  correfponding  to  the  fmall  por¬ 
tion  a  c ,  and  that  e'  c  is  equal  to  a  e . 

Hence  we  derive  another  manner  of  expreffing  the 
ratio  of  the  abfolute  and  relative  ftrength  \  and  we  may 
fay  that  the  abfolute  ftrength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
fame  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  ftrength  as 
the  length  of  the  fibre  to  the  length  of  the  cord  of  which 
it  makes  a  part.  And  we  may  fay,  that  the  ftrength  of 
a  rope  is  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrength  of  its  yarns  as 
the  length  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the  yarns  5  for  al¬ 
though  the  yarns  are  in  various  ftates  of  obliquity,  they 
contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  cord  in  as  much  as  they 
contribute  immediately  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftrands. 
The  ftrength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  of  the  ftrands  as  the 
length  of  the  yarns  to  that  of  the  ftrands,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftrands  is  to  that  of  the  rope  as  the  length  of  the 
firft  to  that  of  the  laft. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  twilling  the  fibres  diminifhes 
the  ftrength  of  the  affemblage  ;  becaufe  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  necelfary  confequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  ftrain  on  the  fibres  than  it 
could  have  excited  had  they  remained  parallel ;  and 
fince  a  greater  degree  of  twilling  necelfarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  mull  more  remarkably 
diminilh  the  ftrength  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  fince  the 
greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
ftrain  in  the  operation  of  twilling,  it  follows,  that  im¬ 
moderate  twilling  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  ftrength 
of  cordage. 

Thefe  theoretical  dedudlions  are  abundantly  confirm¬ 
ed  by  experiment  ;  and  as  many  perfons  give  their  af- 
fent  more  readily  to  a  general  proportion  when  prefent- 
ed  as  an  induction  from  unexceptionable  particulars, 
than  when  offered  as  the  confequence  of  uncontroverted 
principles,  we  lhall  mention  fome  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjedl.  M.  Reaumur, 
one  of  the  moll  zealous,  and  at  the  fame  time  judicious, 
obfervers  of  nature,  made  the  following  experiments. 
( Mem.  Acad.  Paris ,  1 7 1 1 ) . 

1.  A  thread,  confining  of  832  fibres  of  lilk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  1  dram  and  1 8  grains,  would 
hardly  fupport  5-J  pounds,  and  fometimes  broke  with 
5  pounds.  The  fum  of  the  abfolute  llrengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oun¬ 
ces. 

2.  A  Ikain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  bore  9^-  pounds,  but  qone  of 
it  would  bear  10.  When  twilled  flack  into  a  cord  of 
2  yarns  it  broke  with  16  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  were  twilled  together.  Their  mean 
ftrength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  17  J, 
whereas  it  Ihould  have  carried  24. 

4.  Four  threads  were  twilled.  Their  mean  ftrength 
was  7-^.  It  broke  with  21  v  inftead  of  30.  Four  threads, 
whofe  ftrength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  with  22  in¬ 
ftead  of  36. 

5.  A  fmall  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
in  different  places  with  58,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  An¬ 
other  part  of  it  was  untwifted  into  its  three  ftrands..  One 
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of  them  bore  29-J,  another  33L  and  the  third  33;  there¬ 
fore  the  fum  of  their  abfolute  llrengths  was  98.  In  an-  ,t 
other  part  which  broke  with  72,  the  ftrands  which  had  v 
alreade  borne  this  ftrain  were  feparated.  They  bore  « 

26,  28,  and  30  y  the  fum  of  which  is  84.  22 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  many  experi-andby 

ments  on  cordage  of  fize.  A  piece  of  rope  34-  inches*}1^  °^*r 
.  •  c  •  ,  .•  tt>  1  rC.  Knowles*, 

in  circumterence  was  cut  into  many  portions.  ii.ach  01 

thefe  had  a  fathom  cut  off*,  and  it  was  carefully  opened 
out.  It  was  white,  or  untarred,  and  contained  72 
yarns.  They  were  each  tried  feparately,  and  their 
mean  ftrength  was  90  pounds.  Each  correfponding 
piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the  mean  ftrength  of 
the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds.  But  90  times  72  is 
6480.  ....  23 

Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  a  feaman  than  Further  re- 
the  fuperior  ftrength  of  rope-yarns  made  up  into  a  Ikain  marks  on 
without  twilling.  They  call  fuch  a  piece  of  rope  atwiftin£" 
Salvage.  It  is  ufed  on  board  the  king’s  Ihips  for 
rolling  tackles,  flinging  the  great  guns,  butt-flings, 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 
fervice  where  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  great  pliancy  are 
wanted. 

It  is  therefore  fufficiently  eftablilhed,  both  by  theory 
and  obfervation,  that  the  twilling  of  cordage  diminilhes 
its  ftrength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  fuffi- 
cient  precilion  for  determining  whether  this  diminution 
is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  points  out.  In  a  hawfer  the 
yarns  lie  in  a  great  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermoft  yarn  of  a  ftrand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope  :  for  the  inclination  of  this  yam 
to  the  axis  of  its  own  ftrand  nearly  compenfates  for 
the  inclination  of  the  ftrand.  But  then  the  oppofite 
yarn  of  the  fame  ftrand,  the  yarn  that  is  next  the  axis 
of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity,  which  is  the  fum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  ftrand  and  of  the  yarn.  So  that 
all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope  d 

are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  infide  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outfide. 

But  in  a  laid  rope  we  fhould  not  confider  the  ftrength, 
as  made  up  of  the  ftrenglhs  of  the  yarns  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  llrengths  of  the  ftrands:  For  wrhen  the  rope  is 
violently  ftretched,  it  untwifts  as  a  rope,  and  the  ftrands 
are  a  little  more  twilled  ;  fo  that  they  are  refilling  as 
ftrands,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed,  when  we  confider 
the  procefs  of  laying  the  rope,  we  fee  that  it  mull  be  fo. 

We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
three  ftrands  would  carry  more  when  parallel  than  when 
twilled  into  a  rope,  although  the  yarns  would  then  be 
much  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  Ihould  be  turned  to  the  making  the  moll  per¬ 
fect  ftrands. 

'We  are  fully  authorifed  tofay  that  the  twill  given  to 
cordage  Ihould  be  as  moderate  as  poffible.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  diminilhes  the  ftrength,  and  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ftrength  which  its  fuperior  fmoothnefs  and  hard- 
nefs  gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degree  of  this  is 
necelfary  for  its  duration.  If  the  rope  is  laid  too  flack  r 
its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be  catched 
in  ftiort  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  in  which 
cafe  fome  of  the  ftrands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink  and 
break.  It  alfo  becomes  too  pervious  to  water,  which 
foaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  thefe  and  other  fuch  in¬ 
conveniences,  a  conliderable  degree  of  firmnefs  or  hard- 
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nefs  is  neceffafy  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  cordage  this 
i  ma^in£*  appearance  of  fuperior  ftrength,  the  manufacturer  is  dif- 
34  poled  to  exceed. 

Experi-  Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal 
ment»  of  dock-yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  what  is 

toYfcmain  tbe  beft  de§ree  II  is  u^ual  to  work  up  the 

the  belt  de-  yarns  to  T  °f  their  lepgth.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thought  this 
gree  of  too  much,  and  procured  fome  to  be  worked  up  only  to 
twift,  & c.  i  of  the  length  of  the  yarns.  The  ftrength  of  the  fird, 
by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  and  that  of 
the  laft  was  5187. 

He  caufed  three  ropes  to  be  made  from  the  fame  hemp, 
fpun  with  all  poffible  equability,  and  in  fuch  proportion 
of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the  fame  weight. 
The  rope  which  was  wrorked  up  to  \  bore  4098  pounds ; 
that  which  was  worked  up  to  \  bore  4850  }  and  the  one 
worked  up  to  £  bore  6205.  In  another  trial  the  flrengths 
were  4250,  6753,  and  7397*  Thefe  ropes  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lizes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
experiments,  to  get  a  confiderable  quantity  *f  rigging 
made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  \  of  their  length, 
and  had  them  ufecl  during  a  whole  campaign.  The 
officers  of  the  fhips  reported  that  this  cordage  was 
about  J  lighter  than  the  ordinary  kind  5  nearly  -g-  flen- 
derer,  fo  as  to  give  lefs  hold  to  the  wind,  was  therefore 
more  fimple  and  pliant,  and  run  eafier  through  the 
•blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks  ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
'  three  $  and  that  it  was  at  lead  £  ftronger.  And  they 
faid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  differed  more  by  ufing 
than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  lit  for  another  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  alfo  made  experiments  on  other  fa¬ 
brics  of  cordage,  which  made  all  twilling  unneceffary, 
fucli  as  limply  laying  the  yarn  in  fkains,  and  then  co¬ 
vering  it  with  a  worming  of  fmall  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  fuperior  in  drength,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
becaufe  the  covering  opened  in  every  ffiort  bending,  and 
was  foon  fretted  off.  He  alfo  covered  them  witbra  wo¬ 
ven  coat  in  the  manner  pra&ifed  for  houfe-furniture. 
But  this  could  not  be  put  on  with  fufficient  tightnefs, 
without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  manner  of  a 
horfe  whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  folid,  and  were 
prodigioully  lirong.  But  all  thefe  fabrics  were  found 
too  foft  and  pervious  to  water,  and  were  foon  rendered 
unferviceable.  The  ordinary  procefs  of  rope-making 
therefore  mud  be  adhered  to  )  and  we  mud  endeavour 
to  improve  it  by  diminiihing  the  twid  as  far  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  neceffary  folidity. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  furely  advifable 
to  lay  ilack  all  fuch  cordage  as  is  ufed  for  danding  rig¬ 
ging,  and  is  never  expofed  to  Ihort  btndings.  Shrouds, 
days,  backdays,  pendants,  are  in  this  fituation,  and 
can  eafily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  fer- 
ving,  &c. 

The  fame  principle  alfo  dire£ls  us  to  make  fuch  cor¬ 
dage  of  four  drands.  When  the  ft  rands  are  equally 
hardened,  and  when  the  degree  of  twill  given  in  the 
laying  is  precifely  that  which  is  corrtfpondent  to  the 
twid  of  the  drands,  it  is  demondrable  that  the  drands 
are  lying  lefs  obliquely  to  the  axis  in  the  four-drand  cor¬ 
dage,  and  ihould  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
experience  fully  confirms  this.  Mr  Du  Hamel  caufed 
frvvo  very  fmall  hawfers  to  be  made,  in  which  the  drands 


were  equally  hardened.  One  of  them  had  three  drands, 
and  the  other  lix  with  a  heart.  They  wen.  worked  up  a  W 
to  the  fame  degree.  The  fird  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  other  with  1323.  Several  comparifons  were 
made,  with  the  fame  precautions,  between  cordage  0f 
three  and  of  four  drands,  and  in  them  all  the  four- ft  rand 
cordage  was  found  greatly  fuperior  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  a  heart  judicioully  put  in  not  only  made  the  work 
eaiier  and  more  perfeft  to  the  eye,  but  alfo  increaied  the 
llrength  of  the  cordage. 

It  is  furely  unreafonable  to  refufe  credit  to  fuch  a 
uniform  courle  of  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  impofition,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  on  this  complicated  fub- 
jetl  ;  and  it  argues  a  confiderable  prefumption  in  the 
profedional  artids  to  oppofe  the  vague  notions  which 
they  have  of  the  matter  to  the  calm  reflexions,  and 
minute  examination  of  every  particular,  by  a  rnan  of  good 
underdanding,  who  had  no  intered  in  milleading  them. 

The  fame  principles  will  explain  the  fuperiority of Supemr 
cable-laid  cordage.  The  general  aim  in  rope-making  of  cable-  ’ 
is  to  make  every  yarn  bear  an  equal  (hare  of  the  gene-  kid  co&I  I 
ral  drain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  beardaSe>^ 
•it.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimed 
at  is,  to  put  the  yarn  in  fuch  fituations  that  the  drains 
to  which  they  are  expofed  in  the  ufe  of  the  rope  may  be 
proportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.  Even  this  point 
cannot  be  attained,  and  we  mud  content  ourfelves  with 
an  approach  towards  it. 

The  greated  difficulty  is  to  place  the  yams  of  a  large 
drand  agreeably  to  thofe  maxims.  Suppoling  them 
placed  with  perfect  regularity  round  the  yarn  which  is 
in  the  middle  :  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concentric  circles.  When  this  whole  mafs  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yarn  as  an  axis,  it  is  plain  that  they 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  middle  yarn  is 
fimply  twided  round  its  axis,  while  thofe  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  fpirals,  and  that 
thefe  fpirals  are  fo  much  more  oblique  as  the  yarns  are 
farther  from  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  fledge  kept  fad,  fo 
that  the  drand  is  not  allowed  to  fhorten.  The  yarns 
mud  all  be  dretched,  and  therefore  drained  ;  and  thofe 
mud  be  the  mod  extended  which  are  the  farthed  from 
the  middle  jarn.  Now  allow  the  dedge  to  approach. 

The  drand  contrails  in  its  general  length,  and  thofe 
yarns  contrail  mod  which  were  mod  extended.  The 
remaining  extenfion  is  therefore  diminiffied  in  all  ;  but 
dill  thofe  which  are  mod  remote  from  the  middle  are 
mod  extended,  and  therefore  mod  drained,  and  have 
the  fmalled  remainder  of  their  abfolute  force.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  put  into  the  mod  unfavourable  fitua¬ 
tions,  and  thofe  which  are  already  mod  drained  are  left 
the  mod  oblique,  and  have  the  greated  drain  laid  on 
them  by  any  external  force.  But  this  is  unavoidable: 

Their  greated  hurt  is  the  drains  they  fudain  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture.  When  the  drand  is  very  large,  as  in  a  nine- 
inch  hawfer,  it  is  almod  impoffible  to  bring  the  whole  16 
to  a  proper  firm  nefs  for  laying  without  draining  thelnkytfj  I 
outer  yarns  to  the  utmod,  and  many  of  them  are  broken  » I 
in  the  operation.  are  twill* 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  two  drand  line  wasjn  a direc- 1 
laid  or  clofed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twid  itfelf  up  attnP°PF’ 

•  the  fwivel  of  the  leper  ;  and  that  it  was  the  eladieity  j 

arifing  from  the  twid  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this°R/arf 
effect :  .and  he  would  probably  be  furprifed  when  wetonfequei 

faid,  iy  ft100* 
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Rope-  faid,  that,  in  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  ftrands  are  twill - 
making.  ecJ  in  a  dircdlion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  fpinning. 

Since  the  tendency  to  clofe  into  a  rope  is  nothing  but 
the  tendency  of  the  ftrands  to  untwill,  it  would  feem 
natural  to  twill  the  ftrands  as  the  yarns  were  twilled 
before.  This  would  be  true  if  the  elaftieity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  fame  tendency  to  untwift 
in  the  llrand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  The  contraction  of  one  of  the  outer  yarns 
of  a  llrand  tends  to  pull  the  llrand  backward  round 
the  axis  of  the  llrand  :  but  the  contraction  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yarn  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its  own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  llrand.  It  tends  to  un¬ 
twill  the  yarn,  but  not  to  untwill  the  llrand.  It  tends 
to  untwill  the  llrand  only  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  contraCl 
the  yarn.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  yarn  to  be  fpun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  fibres.  The  contra  Cling 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one  half  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  fibres )  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
necelfary  for  doling  the  rope  properly,  the  fibres  of 
the  yarns  mull  be  exerting  twice  this  force.  Now  let 
the  fame  yarn,  fpun  up  to  one-half,  be  made  up  in  a 
llrand,  and  let  the  llrand  be  twilled  in  the  oppofite  di- 
reClion  to  the  fpinning  till  it  has  acquired  the  fame 
elaftieity  fit  for  laying.  The  yarns  areuntwifted.  Sup- 
pofe  to  three-fourths  of  the  lengths  of  the  fibres.  They 
are  now  exerting  only  four-thirds  of  the  force  neceffary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  cafe  •,  and  thus  we  have  ftronger 
yarns  when  the  ftrands  are  equally  ftrained.  But  they 
require  to  be  more  ftrained  than  the  other  j  which,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  more  twilled  yarn,  fooncr  acquire  the  ela- 
llicity  fit  for  laying.  But  lince  the  elaftieity  which  fits 
the  llrand  for  laving  does  not  incrcafe  fo  fall  as  the 
ftrain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  "when  each  has  acquired  that  elaftieity  which 
is  proper  for  laying,  the  ftrands  made  of  the  flack-twill¬ 
ed  yarn  are  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  the  yarns  are  alfo  the 
llrongeft  *,  and  being  fofter,  the  rope  will  clofe  better. 

Experienqe  confirms  all  this  *,  and  cordage,  whofe 
ftrands  are  twilled  in  the  oppofite  direClion  to  the  twill 
of  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  ftronger  than  the  other  in 
*7  a  proportion  not  lefs  than  that  of  feven  to  fix. 

Great  cor-  Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  llrand, 
dage  made  and  its  defeCls  when  made,  we  have  fallen  on  a  method 
by  laying  0f  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  hawfer- 
laid  rope,  flack  fpun,  little  hardened  in  the  ftrands,  and 
Hack  laid,  is  made  a  llrand  of  a  large  rope  called  a  cable 
or  cablet.  The  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evident. 

The  ftrands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a  hawfer  of  the 
fame  fize.  Such  ftrands  cannot  have  their  yarns  lying 
very  obliquely,  and  the  outer  yarns  cariViot  be  much 
more  ftrained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  mull  there¬ 
fore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  whole  fubftance 
of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  Ihould  expe61 
fuperior  ftrength. 

Accordingly,  their  fuperiority  is  great,  not  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  13  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three.  A  cable  is  more  than  a 
fourth  part,  but  is  not  a  third  part,  ftronger  than  a  haw- 
ler  of  the  fame  fize  or  weight. 

They  are  feldom  made  of  more  than  three  bawfers 
of  three  ftrands  each,  though  they  are  fometimes  made 
of  three  four-ftranded  hawfers,  or  of  four  three-ftrand- 
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ed.  The  firft  of  thefe  two  is  preferred,  becaufe  four  Rope 
frnall  ftrands  can  be  laid  very  clofe  \  whereas  it  is  dif- 
iicult  to  lay  well  four  hawfers,  already  become  very  v 
hard. 

The  fuperiority  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  attri¬ 
buted  entirely  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the  llrands, 
and  this  feeming  to  arife  entirely  from  their  fmallnefs, 
it  was  natural  to  expeCt  ftill  better  cordage  by  laying 
cables  as  the  ftrands  of  ftill  larger  pieces.  It  has  been 
tried,  and  with  every  requifite  attention.  But  although 
they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  decidedly  ex¬ 
celled,  common  cables  of  the  fame  weight ;  and  they 
require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  fhall  not  therefore 
enter  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fabric. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  procefs  of  Diftribu- 
rope-making  which  we  have  not  confidered  minutely  \ tlon  ^ 
and  it  i*  an  important  one,  viz.  the  diltribution  of  the?ota 
total  inortenmg  or  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  oithe  ^arns 
the  ftrands  and  the  laying  the  rope.  This  is  a  point  between 
about  which  the  artifts  are  by  no  means  agreed.  There  the  h  rden- 
is  certainly  a  pofition  of  the  ftrands  of  a  laid  rope  which 
puts  every  part  in  equilibrio  \  and  this  is  -what  an  cla-iayjng  tjie 
ilic,  but  perfedlly  foft  rope  (were  fuch  a  thing  poffible),rope. 
would  affume.  But  this  cannot  be  difeovered  by  any 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage  \  and 
it  may  not  be  thought  Efficiently  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  would  be  difeovered  by  the  careful  fabri 
cation  of  a  very  frnall  and  foft  line  is  the  fame  that  will 
fuit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.  We  mult  proceed  much 
on  conjeClure  \  and  we  cannot  fay  that  the  arguments 
ufed  by  the  partifans  of  different  proportions  are  very 
convincing. 

The  general  pra&ice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  intended  fhortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up,  into  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of  thefe 
in  hardening  the  ftrands,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
clofingf  the  hawfer. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-  Opinion 
cious,  and  that  the  yarns  are  too  much  ftrained,  and  and  experi- 
the  ftrands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  invert ments 
this  proportion,  and  to  fhorten  one-third  in  the  harden- **ame  * 
ing  of  the  ftrands,  and  two-thirds  in  laying  the  hawfer. 

But  if  the  ftrain  of  the  yarns  only  is  confidered,  on© 
fliould  think  that  the  outfide  yarn  of  a  llrand  will  be 
more  ftrained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yarn  of 
the  fame  llrand,  that  is,  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  if  a  very  foft  line  is  formed  in 
this  wray,  it  will  not  keep  its  twill.  This  lliows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elaftieity 
or  hardening  of  the  ftrands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  foft  lines  always  Ihovved  a  tendency  to  take  a 
greater  twill  when  the  lines  were  made  in  the  firft  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  tendency  to  lofe  their  twilt  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel’s  manner.  We  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  that  we 
fhall  not  err  greatly  if  we  have  the  total  liiortening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  procefs.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  infilled  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  much, 

Mr  Du  Hamel’s  repartition  may  be  better,  becaufe  part 
of  this  working  will  quickly  go  off  when  the  cordage  is 
ufed.  But  it  is  furely  better  to  be  right  in  the  main 
point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  to  adjuft  the  di- 
ftribution  of  it  fo  that  the  finilbed  cordage  fhall  precife- 
ly  keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it. 

There  mull  be  the  fame  uncertainty  in  the  quadruple 
N  n  diftribution 
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Rope-  didribution  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
ma^nS  has  its  yarns  fnortened  to  two-thirds,  we  believe  the  or- 
pr,x~*  ^  dinary  practice  has  been,  ill,  To  warp  180  fathoms  ; 

2d,  To  harden  up  the  drands  30  fathoms ;  3d,  To  lay 
or  clofe  up  13  fathoms  ;  4th,  To  work  up  the  hawfers 
nine  fathoms  3  5th,  To  clofe  up  eight  fathoms.  rlhis 
leaves  a  cable  of  120.  Since  Mr  Du  Hamel’s  experi¬ 
ments  have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  pradlice 
bas  been  to  warp  190,  to  harden  up  38,  to  lay  up  12, 
to  work  up  the  hawfers  10,  and  then  to  clofe  up  fix  ; 
and  when  the  cable  is  finifhed,  to  (horten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  workmen  call  throwing  the  turn  well 
up.  This  leaves  a  cable  of  122  fathoms. 

As  there  feems  little  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  cor¬ 
dage  Ihortened  one-fourth' over  cordage  Ihortened  one- 
third,  the  following  diftribution  may  be  adopted  :  warp 
190  fathoms,  harden  up  12,  lay  up  II,  work  up  the 
hawfers  12,  and  clofe  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 
cable  of  143. 

There  is  another  queftion  about  which  the  artifts  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  drains  made  ufe  of 
fl'e  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  weight 
the  opera-  laid  on  the  fledge.  If  this  be  too  fmall,  the  drands 
t  on.  will  not  be  fufficicntly  tightened,  and  will  run  into 

kinks.  The  fltdge  will  come  up  by  darts :  and  a  fmall 
inequality  of  twill  in  the  (brands  will  throw  it  afkew. 
The  top  will  not  run  well  without  a  confiderable  pref- 
fure  to  throw  it  from  the  clofing  point,  and  therefore 
the  cordage  will  neither  clofe  fairly  nor  firmly  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  drain  on  the  drands 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  fo  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  fo  great  as  to  break  them.  Thefe  are  the 
extreme  pofitions.  And  we  think  that  it  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  drain 
diould  be  laid  on  the  Itrands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  clofe  nearly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  this  purpofe  ? 

The  practice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  dedge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  fix-inch  hawfer 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  we  fuppofe  the  friftion 
©ne-third  of  the  weight ;  the  drain  on  each  drand  will 
be  about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight.  Mr  Du 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  propofes  to  put 
only  five-fourths  or  three-feconds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cordage  ;  and  dill  lefs  if  a  fhorter  piece  be  warped,  be- 
gaufe  it  does  not  require  fo  much  force  to  throw  the 
twill  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  drand. 
We  diall  only  fay,  that  dronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea¬ 
vy  loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  (hortening,  and  a  lighter  load  ;  but  all 
this  is  very  vague. 

General  The  redder  will  naturally  a(k,  after  this  account  of 
rule  for  the  manufacture,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
computing  tjje  drength  of  cordage  ?  It  cannot  be  expeCted  to  be 
the  ftrength  very.  precJfe*  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per- 
*  cor  age.  fimilar,  we  (hould  expeCt  the  drength  to  be  in 

proportion  to  the  area  of  their  feCtion  ;  that  is,  to  the 
fquare  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule  ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  (hows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made  on 
all  cordage  of  3^-  inch  circumference  and  under,  that 
the  drength  increafes  a  little  fader  than  the  nn*iber 


‘  3® 
#fthc 
{trains 


of  equal  threads.  Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  indead  of  946  ^ 

12  156 4  1262 

18  2148  1893 

We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  mud 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  drength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  making  them  of  yarn  fpun  fine.  This  re¬ 
quires  finely  dreffed  hemp  ;  and  being  more  fiinple,  the  . 
fibres  lie  clofe,  and  do  not  form  fuch  oblique  fpirals. 
But  all  hemp  will  not  fpin  equally  fine.  Every  dalk 
feems  to  confid  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres, 
which  fplit  more  eafily  into  a  fecond  fet,  and  thefe  more 
difficultly  into  a  third  fet,  and  fo  on.  The  ultimate 
finenefs,  therefore,  which  a  reafonable  degree  of  dref- 
fing  can  give  to  hemp,  bears  fome  proportion,  not  in¬ 
deed  very  precife,  to  the  fize  of  the  dalk.  The  Britiffi 
and  Dutch  ufe  the  bed  hemp,  fpin  their  yarn  the  fined, 
and  their  cordage  is  confiderably  dronger  than  the 
French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp,  and 
others  of  a  coarfe  and  harfh  quality. 

The  following  rule  for  judging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  fuppofes 
them  rather  too  drong  ;  but  it  is  fo  eafily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  ufe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  in  inches  by  itfelf,  and 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produCt,  it  will  exprefs  the 
tons  which  the  rope  will  carry.  Thus,  if  the  rope  have 
fix  inches  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fifth  of 
which  is  7^-  tons  ;  apply  this  to  the  rope  of  3 J-,  on 
which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  3f  X  33-=:  10. 25,  t  °*  which  is  2.05 
tons,  or  4592  pounds.  It  broke  with  4550. 


Rope. 

making. 


32 

This  may  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  tarring1 
part  of  the  manufacture.  But  wc  have  taken  no  notice  and  iis  ef- 
of  the  operation  of  tarring;  and  our  reafon  was,  that^S01JlJj 
the  methods  praCtifed  in  different  rope-works  are  fo  G 

ceedingly  different,  that  we  could  hardly  enumerate 
them,  or  even  give  a  general  account  of  them.  It  is 
evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  date  of  twine  or  yarn,  this 
being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  uniformly 
penetrated.  The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one  reel, 
and  having  paffed  through  a  veffel  containing  hot  tar, 
it  is  wound  up  on  another  reel ;  and  the  fuperfluous  tar 
is  taken  off  by  palling  through  a  hole  furrounded  with 
fpongy  oakum  :  or  it  is  tarred  in  fkains  or  hauls,  which 
are  drawn  by  a  capdern  through  the  tar -kettle,  and 
through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight. 

It  is  edablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
increafes  by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr  Du  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  of  the 
bed  Riga  hemp. 


White . 

Broke  with  4500  pounds, 
4900 
4800 


Augud  8.  1741. 


4600 

5000 

5000 


April  25.  1743. 


Tarred . 

3400  pounds. 

33°° 

3250 


3500 

3400 

34°o 


September* 


1 
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Bnpe-  September  3.  1746. 

niaking.  3800  *  3OOO 

4000  2700 

4200  2800 

A  parcel  of  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  out 
of  a  quantity  which  had  been  made  February  12.  1746. 


It  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  comparifons  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  follows : 

White  bore. 

Tarred  bore . 

Differ. 

1746  April  14.  2645  pounds. 

2312  pounds 

333 

1747  May  18.  1762 

2155 

607 

1747  Oft.  21.  2710 

2050 

660 

1748  June  19.  2575 

n  52 

823 

1748  Oft.  2.  2425 

1837 

588 

1749  Sep.  25.  2917 

1865 

1052 

Mr  Du  Hamel  fays,  that  it  is  decided  by  experience, 

I.  That  white  cordage  in  continual  fervice  is  one-third 
more  durable  than  tarred.  2.  That  it  retains  its  force 
much  longer  while  kept  in  ftore.  3.  That  it  refills  the 
ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer. 

We  know  this  one  remarkable  faft.  In  1758  the 
fhrouds  and  (lays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portfmouth  dock¬ 
yard  were  overhawled,  and  when  the  worming  and  fer¬ 
vice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white  cor¬ 
dage.  On  examining  the  ftorekeepers  books,  they  were 
found  to  have  been  formerly  the  flirouds  and  rigging  of 
the  Royal  William,  1 10  guns,  built  in  171 5,  and  rigg¬ 
ed  in  1716.  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and  unfit  for 
fea,  and  unrigged  and  her  {lores  laid  up.  Some  few 
years  afterwards,  her  (hrouds  and  (lays  were  fitted  on 
the  Sheer  hulk,  where  they  remained  in  confirm t  and 
very  hard  fervice  for  about  30  years,  while  every  tarred 
rope  about  her  had  been  repeatedly  renewed.  This  in¬ 
formation  we  received  from  Mr  Brown,  boatfwain  of 
the  Royal  William  during  the  war  1758,  &c. 

Why  then  do  we  tar  cordage  ?  We  thus  render  it 
more  un pliant,  weaker,  and  lefs  durable.  It  is' chiefly 
ferviceable  for  cables  and  grenind  tackle,  which  muft 
be  continually  wetted  and  even  foaked.  The  refult  of 
careful  obfervation  is,  1.  That  white  cordage,  expofed 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar¬ 
red  cordage.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  fuperficially 
tarred  is  conftantly  ftronger  than  what  is  tarred  through¬ 
out,  and  it  refills  better  the  alternatives  of  wet  and  dry. 
N.  B.  The  flirouds  of  the  Sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred 
and  blacked,  fo  that  it  was  not  known  that  they  were 
of  white  cordage. 

Tar  is  a  curious  fubftance,  mifcible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  made  to  anoint  cordage  with 
oils  and  fats  which  do  not  mix  with  water.  This  was 
expefted  to  defend  them  from  its  pernicious  effefts.  But 
it  was  diftinftly  found  that  thefe  matters  made  the  fibres 
of  hemp  glide  fo  eafily  on  each  other,  that  it  was  hardly 
poflible  to  twift  them  permanently.  Before  they  grafp- 
ed  each  other  fo  hard  that  they  could  not  be  drawn,  they 
33  were  drained  almofl  to  breaking, 
of  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  ftrengtb  of 
anmng.  cordage  by  tanning.  But  though  it  remains  a  confiant 
praftice  in  the  manufafture  of  nets,  it  does  not  appear 
that  much  addition,  either  of  ftrength  or  durability,  can 
be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means.  The  trial  has  been 
made  with  great  care,  and  by  perfons  fully  able  to  con- 
duft  the  procefs  with  propriety.  But  it  is  found  that 


the  yarns  take  fo  long  time  in  drying,  and  are  fo  much  Hope- 
hurt  by  drying  flowly,  that  the  room  required  for  a  con-  making 
fiderable  rope- work  would  be  immenfe  ;  and  the  im- 
provement  of  the  cordage  is  but  trifling,  and  even  equi-  «  .  r  « 

vocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  chemical  procefs,  and  its 
effefts  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  to 
which  the  tan  is  applied.  It  unquefiionably  condenfesg 
and  even  ftrengthens,  the  fibre  of  leather  :  but  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  a  priori)  it  may  deftroy  the  cohe- 
fion  of  hemp  and  flax  }  and  experiment  alone  could  de¬ 
cide  the  quellion.  The  refult  has  been  unfavourable  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  tan  cannot  be 
found  which  fiiall  produce  on  the  texture  of  vegetables 
effefts  fimilar  to  what  oak-bark  and  other  aftringents 
produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  membrane.  It  is  well 
known  that  fome  dyes  increafe  the  ftrength  of  flax  and 
cotton,  notwithftanding  the  corrofion  which  we  know 
to  be  produced  by  fome  of  the  ingredients.  This  is  a 
fubjeft  highly  worth  the  attention  of  the  chemift  and 
the  patriot. 

ROPE- Dancer.  See  Rope-D  ANGER. 

ROP E-Yarn,  among  failors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
untwifted,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk  5  its  ufe  is 
to  make  fin  net,  matts,  &c. 

ROQUET.  See  Rocket* 

RORIDULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  ihe 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ROSA,  the  Rose  j  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  icofandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  35th  order,  Senticofte.  See  Botany  Index. 

The  forts  of  rofes  are  very  numerous  \  and  the  botanifts 
find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  which 
are  fpecies  and  which  are  varieties,  as  well  as  which  are 
varieties  of  the  refpeftive  fpecies.  On  this  account  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  fome  other  eminent  authors,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  only  one  real  fpecies  of  rofe,  which 
is  the  rofa  canina ,  or  “  dog  rofe  of  the  hedges,”  &c.  and 
that  all  the  other  forts  are  accidental  varieties  of  it. 

However,  according  to  the  prefent  Linneean  arrange¬ 
ment,  they  (land  divided  into  14  fuppofed  fpecies,  each 
comprehending  varieties,  which  in  fome  forts  are  but 
few,  in  others  numerous. 

The  fuppofed  fpecies  and  their  varieties  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  modern  botanifts,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  canina,  canine  rofe,  wild  dog-rofe  of  the 
hedges,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having 
prickly  ftalks  and  branches,  pinnated  five  or  feven- 
lobed  leaves,  with  aculeated  foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pedun- 
culi,  oval  fmooth  germina,  and  fmall  fingle  flowers. 

There  are  two  varieties,  red-flowered  and  white-flower 
ed.  They  grow  wild  in  hedges  abundantly  all  over 
the  kingdom  ;  and  are  fometimes  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens,  a  few  to  increafe  the  variety  of  the  fhrubbery  col- 
leftion. 

2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rofe,  grows  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  haying  a  green  ftem  and  branches,  armed  with 
prickles,  hifpid  pedunculi,oval  fmooth  germina,  and  large 
white  flowers.  The  varieties  are, — large  double  white 
rofe — dwarf  fingle  white  rofe — maidens-blufti  white  rofe, 
being  large,  produced  in  clufters,  of  a  white  and  blufli- 
red  colour. 

3.  The  Gallica,  or  Gallican  rofe,  &c.  grows  from 
about  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  with  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  feven-lobed 
leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  dif. 

Nn  2  ferent 
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Bofa,  fercnt  forts.  -  This  fpecies  is  very  cxtenfive  in  fuppofed 
"f  varieties,  bearing  the  above  fpeeific  diftimftion,  fcveral  of 
which  have  been  formerly  considered  as  diilinfl  fpecies, 
but  are  now  ranged  among  the  varieties  of  the  Gallican 
rofe,  confiding  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  red  officinal  rofe,  grows  ered,  about  three 
or  four  feet,  high,  having  fmall  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,  and  large  fpreading  half-double  deep-red 
dowers. — Rofa  mundi  (rofe  of  the  world)  or  ftriped 
red  rofe,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  red  rofe,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  fpreading  femi- 
double  red  flowers,  beautifully  ftriped  with  white — and 
deep  red. — York  and  Lancaller  variegated  rofe,  grows 
five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more*,  bearing  variega¬ 
ted  red  flowers,  confiding  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white;  alfo  frequently  difpofed  in  elegant  ftripes,  fome- 
times  in  half  of  the  flower,  and  lometimes  in  fome  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rofe,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very  priekly  (hoots;  producing 
middle-fized,  moderately-double  delicate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are 
common  red  dowered  monthly  role — blufh-flowered— 
white-flowered — driped-flowered.  All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  feveral 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July;  and  fre¬ 
quently  again  in  Augud  or  September,  and  fometimes, 
in  fine  mild  feafons,  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember  :  hence  the  name  monthly  rofe. — Double  virgin- 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  greenifli  branches 
with  fcarce  any  fpines  ;  and  with  large  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. — Red  damafk  rofe,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greenifh  branches,  armed 
with  fhort  aculea;  and  moderately-double,  fine  foft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. — White  damafk  rofe,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenifh  very  prickly  branches, 
and  white-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter 
colour. — Blufh  Belgic  rofe,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more;  having  greenifh  prickly  branches,  five 
or  feven-lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blufh- 
red  flowers,  with  fhort  petals,  evenly  arranged. — Red 
Bclgic  rofe,  having  greenifh  and  red  fhoots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers. — Velvet  rofe,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles; 
producing  large  velvet-red  flowers,  comprifingfemi-dou- 
ble  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  rofes. — Mar¬ 
bled  rofe,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifh 
branches,  with  but  few  prickles  ;  and  large,  double, 
finely-marbled,  red  flowers. — Red  and  yellow  Auftrian 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  (lender  reddifh 
branches,  armed  with  fhort  brownifh  aculea;  and  with 
flowers  of  a  reddifii  copper  colour  on  one  fide,  the  other 
fide  yellow.  This  is  a  curious  variety,  and  the  flowers 
affume  a  Angularly  agreeable  appearance. -r- Yellow  Au¬ 
ftrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  reddifh 
very  prickly  fhoots;  and  numerousbright-yellow flowers. 
— Double  yellow  rofe,  grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ; 
with  brownifh  branches,  armed  with  numerous  large  and 
fmall  yellow ifh  prickles;  and  large  very  double  yellow 
flowers. — Frankfort  rofe,  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
is  a  vigorous  (hooter,  with  brownifh  branches  thinly 
armed  with  ftrong  prickles  ;  and  produces  largifh 
double  purplifh-red  flowers,  that  blow  irregularly,  and 
have  but  little  fragrance. 

4.  The  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  red  rofe,  &c. 
grows  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  feet 


high,  in  different  forts,  all  of  them  hifpid  and  prickly;  R0fa, 
pinnated  three  and  five-lobed  leaves ;  and  large  very  ■ ~\t- 

double  red  flowers,  having  very  numerous  petals,  and 
of  different  (hades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 

— common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  ere&  greenifh  branches,  but  mo¬ 
derately  armed  with  prickles;  and  large  remarkably 
double  red  flowers,  with  lhort  regularly  arranged  petals. 

—  Blufli  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  like  the  other,  with 
large  very  double  pale-red  flowers. — Provence  rofe, 
grows  five  or  fix  feet,  with  greenifh-brown  prickly 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  lefs 
in  the  varieties. — The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro¬ 
vence  rofe,  and  pale  Provence  rofe;  both  of  which  ha¬ 
ving  larger  and'  fome  what  loofer  petals  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fort.— Cabbage  Provence  rofe  ;  having  the  pe¬ 
tals  clofely  folded  over  one  another  like  cabbages. — 
Dutch  cabbage  rofe,  very  large,  and  cabbages  tolerably. 

— Childing  Provence  rofe — Great  royal  rofe,  grows  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  producing  remarkably  large,  fome- 
what  loofe,  but  very  elegant  flowers. — All  thefe  are 
large  double  red  flowers,  fome  what  globular  at  firft 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  fpreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  ornamental  fragrant  rofes. — Mofs  Pro¬ 
vence  rofe,  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  common  rofe  ; 
grows  ereftly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifh 
ftalks  and  branches,  very  clofely  armed  with  fhort  pric¬ 
kles,  and  double  crimfon-red  flowers;  having  the  calyx 
and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  furrounded  with  a  rough 
moffy-like  fubftance,  effecting  a  curious  Angularity. 

This  is  a  fine  delicate  rofe,  of  a  high  fragrance,  which 
together  with  itsmoffy  calyx,  renders  it  of  great  eftima- 
tion  as  a  curiofity. 

5.  The  cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon  rofe,  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  or  more,  with  purplifh  branches  thinly  acu- 
leated;  pinnated  five  or  feven-lobed  leaves,  having  al- 
moft  inermous  petioles,  fmooth  pedunculi,  and  fmooth 
globular  germina  ;  with  fmall  purplifh-red  cinnamon- 
feented  flowers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers. 

6.  The  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rofe,  grows  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  having  fmooth  or  unarmed  reddifii 
branches,  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth  leaves,  femewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  germina,  and  detp-red  Angle 
flowers;  appearing  in  May.  This  fpecies,  as  being  free 
from  all  kinds  of  armature  common  to  the  other  forts  of 
rofes,  is  efteemed  as  a  Angularity  ;  and  from  this  proper¬ 
ty  is  often  called  the  virgin  rofe . 

7.  The  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rofe,  &c. 
grows  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more,  having  fmooth 
reddifii  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated  ;  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  fmooth  leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks ;  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  globofe  hifpid  germen,  and  lingle  red 
flowers  in  clufters,  appearing  moftly  in  Auguft  and 
September.  The  varieties  are,  dwarf Pennfylvanian rofe, 
with  Angle  and  double  red  flowers — American  pale-red 
rofe.  This  fpecies  and  varieties  grow  naturally  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  North  America;  fhey  effefl  a  fine  varie¬ 
ty  in  our  gardens,  and  are  in  eitimation  for  their  late- 
flowering  property,  as  they  often  continue  in  blow  from 
Auguft  until  O&ober ;  and  the  flowers  are  fucceedcd  by 
numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autumn,  caufing  a  va¬ 
riety  all  winter. 

8.  The  villofa,  or  villofe  apple-bearing  rofe,  grows 

fix 
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Kofe.  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  having  ftrong  ere&  brownifh 
-  t  —  J  fmooth  branches  ;  aculeated  fparfedly  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  villofe  or  hairy  leaves,  downy  underneath,  with 
prickly  foot-ftalks,  hifpid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
gerraen  5  and  large  fingle  red  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apples.  This 
fpecies  merits  admittance  into  every  collection  as  a  cu- 
riofity  for  the  (angularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 
and  ufe  ;  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable  acid 
relifh,  is  often  made  into  a  tolerable  good  fweetmeat. 

9.  The  pimpinellifolia,  or  burnet-leaved  rofe,  grows 
about  a  yard  high,  aculeated  fparfedly  ;  fmall  neatly 
pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  having  obtufe  folioles  and 
rough  petioles,  fmooth  peduncles,  a  globular  fmooth 
germen,  and  fmall  fingle  flowers.  There  are  varieties 
with  red  flowers — and  with  white  flowers.  They  grow 
wild  in  England,  &c.  and  are  cultivated  in  fhrubberies 
for  variety. 

10.  The  fpinofiffima,  or  mod  fpinous,  dwarf  burnet- 
leaved  rofe,  commonly  called  Scotch  rofe ,  grows  but  two 
or  three  feet  high,  very  clofely  armed  with  fpines ; 
fmall  neatly  pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  with  prickly 
foot-ftalks,  prickly  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germen,  and 
numerous  fmall  fingle  flowers,  fucceeded  by  round  dark- 
purple  heps.  The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered 

—red-flowered - ftriped-flowered - marbled-flowered. 

They  grow  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  &c.  Tlie 
firft  variety  rifes  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one 
or  two  rcet,  all  of  which  arc  fingle-flowercd  ; '  but  the 
flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  colleCHon. 

1 1*.  The  eglanteria,  eglantine  rofe,  or  Tweet-briar* 
grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  with  ftrong  fpines  fparfedly  ;  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  folioles  and  rough 
foot-flalks,  fmooth  pedunculi,  globular  fmooth  germina, 
and  fmall  pale-red  flowers.  The  varieties  are,  common 
fingle-flowercd — femi-double  flowered — double-flowered 
— blufh  double-flowered — yellow-flowered.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  in  forne  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Switzerland.  It  claims  culture  in  every  garden  for  the 
'  odoriferous  property  of  its  leaves ;  and  fhotild  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will 
impart  their  refrefhing  fragrance  very  profufely  all 
around  ;  and  the  young  branches  are  excellent  for  im¬ 
proving  the  odour  of  nofegays  and  bow-pots. 

12.  The  mofehata,  or  mufk-rofe,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  mufk  rofe,  hath  weak 
fmooth  green  flalks  and  branches,  rifing  by  fupport 
from  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm¬ 
ed  with  ftrong  fpines  5  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks  ;  hifpid  peduncles  ;  oval 
hifpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large 
umbellate  clufters  of  pure-white  mufk-feented  flowers  in 
Auguft,  &c. 

13.  The  fempervirens,  or  ever-green  mufk-rofe,  hath 
a  fomewhat  trailing  ftalk  and  branches,  rifing  by  fup¬ 
port  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  fmooth  bark 
armed  with  prickles  ;  pinnated  five-lobed  fmooth  fhining 
evergreen-leaves,  with  prickly  petioles,  hifpid  pedunculi, 
oval  hifpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
clufters  of  pure-white  flowers  of  a  mulky  fragrance  ;  ap¬ 
pearing  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Auguft,  The  Temper- 


virent  property  of  this  elegant  fpecies  renders  it  a  curi- 
ofity  among  the  rofy  tribe  5  it  alfo  makes  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
deciduous  mufk-rofe  above  mentioned.  This  fpecies  and 
variety  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  is  remarkable  for  produ¬ 
cing  them  numeroufly  in  clufters,  continuing  in  liiccef- 
fion  till  O&ober  or  November, 

The  above  13  fpecies  of  rofa,  and  their  refpeftive  va¬ 
rieties,  are  of  the  fhrub-kind  ;  all  deciduous,  except  the 
lafl  fort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  fucceeding  in  any  com¬ 
mon  foil  and  fituation,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 
abundance  from  May  till  October,  in  different  forts  ; 
though  the  general  flowering  feafon  for  the  principal 
part  of  them  is  June  and  July  :  but  in  a  full  colle&ion 
of  the  different  fpecies,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con-- 
ftant  fucccflion  feveral  months,  even  fometimes  from 
May  till  near  Chriftmas  ;  producing  their  flowers  uni-» 
verfally  on  the  fame  year’s  (hoots,  rifing  from  thofe  the 
year  before,  generally  on  long  pedunculi,  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  or  more  rofes,  which  in  their  chara&eri- 
ftic  ft  ate  confift  each  of  five  large  petals  and  many  fta- 
mina  ;  but  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous  ; 
and  in  fome  forts,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  ri¬ 
pening  to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the 
feed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed  *,  but  the  moft 
certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propagating  moft  of  the 
forts  is  by  fuckers  and  layers-;  and  by  which  methods 
they  may  be  increafed  very  expeditioufly  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

The  white  and  red  rofes  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
former  di (filled  with  water  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  exa&ly  refembles  that  of 
the  rofes  themfelves.  This  oil  and  the  diftilbd  water- 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Thefe  rofes  al¬ 
fo,  befides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  refids 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the-  deception  left  after  diftillation. 
The  red  rofe,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  aftringent  and 
gratefully  corroborating  virtue, 

Rosa,  Salvator ,  an  admirable  painter,  born  at  Naples 
in  1614.  He  was  firft  inftru£ted  by  Erancefco  Franca- 
zano,  a  kinfman  :  but  the  death  of  his  father  reduced 
him  to  fell  drawings  fketched  upon  paper  for  any  thing’ 
he  could  get ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  Ins  protection, 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  fchool  of  Spagnoletto, 
and  to  be  taught  moreover  by  Daniel  Falcone,  a-di- 
ftinguifhed  painter  of  battles  at  Naples.-  Salvator  had 
a  fertile  imagination.  He  ftudied  nature  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  judgment  ;  and  always  reprefented  her  to  the 
greateft  advantage  :  for  every  tree,  rock,  cloud,  or  fi¬ 
tuation,  that  enters  into  his  compofition,  (hows  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration.  He  was 
equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals,  fea  or 
land  ftorms  ;  and  he  executed  thefe  different  fubjeCts 
in  fuch  tafte  as  renders  his  works  readily  diftinguifti- 
able  from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceedingly  fcarce 
and  valuable  ;  one  of  the  moft  capital  is  that  repre- 
fenting  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which  was  pre- 
ferved  at  Vcrfailles.  He  died  in  1673  ;  and  as  his 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  prints,  of  which  he  etched  a  great  number.  He 
painted  landfcapes  more  than  hiftory ;  but  his  prints 
are  chiefly  hiftorical.  The  capital  landfcape  of  this 

matter- 
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R.ofa  mafter  at  Chifwick  is  a  noble  picture.  However,  he  is 

II  faid  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  management  of  light, 

,  0  a^ond;  and  to  have  fometimes  (haded  faces  in  a  difagreeable  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  ;  of 
which  he  has  given  frequent  fpecimensin  his  works.  A 
roving  difpofition,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  given  full 
fcope,  feems  to  have  added  a  wildnefs  to  all  his  thoughts. 
We  are  told  that  he  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti  ;  and  that  the  rocky  defolate  fcenes 
in  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  take  refuge,  furn idled 
him  with  thofe  romantic  ideas  inlandfcape,  of  which  he 
is  fo  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  defcription  of  which 
lie  fo  greatly  excels.  His  robbers ,  as  his  detached  figures 
are  commonly  called,  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  life. 

Salvator  Rofa  is  fufficiently  known  as  a  painter ;  but 
he  is  little  known  as  a  mufician*  Among  the  mufical 
manufcripts  purchafed  at  Rome  by  Hr  Burney,  was  a 
mufic  book  of  Salvator,  in  which  are  many  airs  and  can¬ 
tatas  of  different  mafters,  and  eight  entire  cantatas, 
written,  fet,  and  tranfcribed  by  this  celebrated  painter 
himfelf.  From  the  lpecimen  of  his  talents  for  mufic 
here  given,  we  make  tio  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  he 
had  a  truer  genius  for  this  fcience,  in  point  of  melody, 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors  or  cotemporaries  :  there  is 
alfo  a  ftrength  of  expreflion  in  his  verfes,  which  fets  him 
far  above  the  middle  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  moft  other 
artifts  of  real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill 
ufage  of  the  world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procu¬ 
ring  a  bare  fubfiftence. 

ROSACEA.  See  GUTTA  Rofacea. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifls,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  fivh  flowers  as  are  compofecl  of  feveral  petals  or 
leaves  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe  of  a 
rofe. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  fine  accompliffi- 
ments,  and  bleffed  with  a  mofl  engaging  wit  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godftow  *, 
and  the  popular  ftory  of  her  is  as  follows:  Henry  II. 
faw  her,  loved  her,  declared  his  paffion,  and  triumphed 
over  her  honour.  'To  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  his  queen 
Elinor,  he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
flock,  and  by  his  connexion  with  her  had  William 
Tiongfword  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Geoffrey,  biffiop  of 
Lincoln.  On  Henry’s  abfence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  difeover  her,  and,  though  ft  ruck  with 
•her  beauty,  fhe  recalled  fufficient  refentment  to  poifon 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  faid,  difeovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  filk  ;  but  how  fhe  came  by  it  is  different¬ 
ly  related.  This  popular  ftory  is  not  however  fupport- 
ed  by  hiftory  ;  feveral  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  fo  vented  -her  fpleen  on  Rofamond 
as  that  the  lady  lived  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
affert  that  fhe  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  ftory  of  her 
being  poifoned  is  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godftow,  oppofite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  difgrace  by  Hugh  biffiop  of  Lincoln  in  it 91. 
She  was,  however,  by  many  confidered  as  a  faint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  on  a  crofs 
which  Leland  fays  flood  near  Godftow  : 


Qui  meat  hac  oret,fgnum  falutis  adore t ,  ftoLmon-i  I  j 

Utque  Jibi  detar  veniam.  Rofamunda precelur,  Rofcom.  u 

And  alfo  by  the  following  ftory  :  Rofamond  during  — m^n’  ^ 
her  rdidence  at  her  bower,  made  feveral  vifits  to  God -Grofe':  A»* 
flow  ;  where  being  frequently  reproved  for  the  life  fhe  Equities  of 
led,  and  threatened  with  the  confequences  in  a  future  England 
ftate,  ffie  always  anfwered,  that  ffie  knew  fhe  ffiould  iy“!es> 
be  faved  j  and  as  a  token  to  them,  ffiowed  a  tree  which  p.  ^ 
flie  faid  would  be  turned  into  a  flone  wffien  ffie  was  with 
the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won¬ 
derful  metamorpliofis  happened,  and  the  flone  was 
fhown  to  ftrangers  at  Godftow  till  the  time  of  the  diffo- 
lution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  See  Chap¬ 
let. 

ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  victory  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Pruffia 
over  the  French,  on  November  5.  1757,  in  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  500  Pruffians.  See  Prus¬ 
sia,  N°  30. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee  and  a  fimall  univerfity.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1658  j  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  feveral  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bay,  in 
E.  Long.  12.  6.  N.  Lat.  55.  40.  See  Roskild. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  011  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the 
King’s  county  and  part  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  50  1 

miles,  its  breadth  28.  The  air  of  the  county,  both  on 
the  plains  and  mountains,  is  healthy  j  the  foil  yields 
plenty  of  grafs  with  fome  corn,  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  north 
are  very  high  and  fteep  •,  and,  till  a  road  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  impaf- 
fable.  This  county  contains  59  pariffies,  86,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  though  not  large, 
is  both  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  county  town. 

Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  James  Dil¬ 
lon  earl  of  Rofcommon  \  and  was  born  in  Ireland,  un¬ 
der  the  adminiftration  of  the  firlt  earl  of  Strafford,  who 
was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  received  the  name  of 
Wentworth  at  his  baptifm.  He  palled  his  infancy  in 
Ireland ;  after  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  fent  for  him 
into  England,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  feat  in  York- 
ffiire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall,  afterwards  bifliop 
of  Norwich,  who  inftrufted  him  in  Latin,  without 
teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  he 
could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and  yet  he  learnt  to 
write  in  that  language  with  claffical  elegance  and  pro¬ 
priety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  being  impeached,  lie 
went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen  in  Normandy  j 
and  after  fome  years  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  in  particular  was  well  ikilled  in  medals, 
and  learned  to  fpeak  Italian  with  fuch  grace  and  fluen¬ 
cy,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native.  He  re¬ 
turned 
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flofcom-  turned  to  England  foon  after  the  ReRoration,  and  was 
moa.  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners  \  but  a  difpute 
with  the  lord  privy-feal,  about  a  part  of  his  eRate,  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  refign  his  port,  and  revifit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
of  the  guards.  He  was  unhappily  very  fond  of  gaming  ; 
and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming¬ 
table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  affaffmate  him.  The 
earl  defended  himfelf  with  fueh  refolution,  that  he  had 
difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors,  when  a  gentleman  paf- 
fing  that  way  took  his  part,  and  difarmed  another,  on 
which  the  third  fought  his  fafety  in  flight.  This  gene¬ 
rous  affiftant  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  good  family  and 
fair  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty  \  and  his  lord- 
fliip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  refigning  to  him  his  poll 
of  captain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  $  when  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldeft 
daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.  He  here  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  by  his  writings  j  and  in  imitation  of  thofe  learn¬ 
ed  and  polite  alfemblies  with  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  fociety  for  refining 
and  fixing  the  flandard  of  the  Englifh  language,  in 
which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dryden  was  a  principal  af- 
fiftant.  Tb  is  fcheme  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  commotions  which  enfued  on  King  James’s  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne.  In  1683  he  was  feized  with  the 
gout ;  and  being  too  impatient  of  pain,  he  permitted  a 
bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repelling  medicine,  in 
order  to  give  him  prefent  relief ;  this  drove  the  dis¬ 
temper  into  his  bowels,  and  in  a  fhort  time  put  a  period 
to  his  life,  in  January  1684.  H.e  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  WeRminRer-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  Englifh  poetry  colledled  by  Dr  Johnfon.  His  “  Ef- 
fay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,”  and  his  tranflation  of  “  Ho¬ 
race’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  have  great  merit.  Waller  ad- 
dreffed  a  poem  to  his  lordfhip  upon  the  latter,  when  he 
was  75  years  of  age.  “  In  the  writings  of  this  noble¬ 
man  we  view  (fays  Fenton)  the  image  of  a  mind  natu¬ 
rally  ferious  and  folid  \  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  thofe  or¬ 
naments  unaffedfedly  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and 
elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have 
been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judgment  had 
been  lefs  fevere  ;  but  that  feverity  (delivered  in  a  maf- 
culine,  clear,  fuccindt  Ryle)  contributed  to  make  him 
fo  eminent  in  the  didadfical  manner,  that  no  man,  with 
juflice,  can  affirm  he  was  equalled  by  any  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  without  confeffing  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of  writing  his  ge¬ 
nius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per¬ 
fection  *,  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet  \  as  Pope,  in 
his  4  Efiay  on  Criticifm,’  hath  teRified  in  the  following 
lines : 

- - Rofcommon  not  more  learn’d  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known,  * 
And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

We  muft  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has  not 

asntioned  fo  diRin&ly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is  yet 


very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  Rofcoin 
correct  writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon  \  and  that,  if 
there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  compo-  0  e' 
fitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  c  n temporaries,  there  are  at 
lead  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  tins  his  highefl  praife  ^  vfor 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign  : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Rofcommon  only  boafts  unfpotted  lays. 

Of  Rofcommon’s  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant  5  but  not  great  j  he 
never  labours  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verfification  is  frnooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exadh 
He  improved  taRe,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  Englifh. 
literature. 

ROSE,  in  Botany .  See  Rosa. 

EJJence  of  ROSES.  See  Roses ,  Otter  of 

ROSE  of  Jerit/20 ,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  in  the  / 
plain  of  Jericho,  though  it  did  not  originally  grow  there. 

It  lias  perhaps  been  fo  named  by  travellers  who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Petrsea.  Rofe 
buffies  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about  Jericho  j 
but  they  are  of  a  fpecies  much  inferior  to  thofe  fo  much 
extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which  fome  natural- 
ids  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

“  The  rofe  fhrub  of  Jericho  (fays  Mariti)  is  a  fmall 
plant,  with  a  bufhy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  Items  which  diverge  from 
the  earth  :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  ;  but  it  is 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  Thefe  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  elder-tree  ;  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  they  are  entirely  deflitute  of  fmell.  The 
Rems  never  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  fhrub  (beds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and, 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  the  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  This  happens  during  the  great  heats  \ 
but  during  moifl  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open  and 
expand. 

“  In  this  country  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  judge  with  a  philofophical  eye  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  (hutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  operates 
in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
examine  thefe  fhrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  any 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  If  the 
Rems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  not  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs  \  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  fee  them  (hut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  projedt  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

“  This  plant  is  neither  fubjedt  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 

It  will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted  5  and  thrives  without  de¬ 
generating  in  any  kind  of  foil  whatever.” 

ROSES ,  Otter  or  effential  oil  of,  is  obtained  from 
rofes  by  Ample  diRillation,  and  may  be  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  A  quantity  of  frefh  rofes,  for  example 
40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  Rill  with  60  pounds  of  water, 
the  rofes  being  >ft  as  they  are  with  their  calyxes,  but 

with  > 
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The  mafs  is  then  well  mixed  picked  and  freed  from  the  feeds  and  ftalks ;  and  as’tnuch 


-4*ofe.  with  the  ftems  cut  elofe. 

together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  under 
the  ftill  *,  when  the  water  begins  to  grow  hot,  and  fumes 
to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  ftill  is  put  on,  and  the  pipe  fixed  } 
the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  with  pafte,  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  :  the  receiver  is  alfo 
adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  j  and  the  fire  is  continued 
under  the  ftill,  neither  too  violent  nor  too  weak.  When 
the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  and  the 
ftill  is  very  hot,  the  fire  is  leffened  by  gentle  degrees, 
Sind  the  diftillation  continued  till  30  pounds  of  water  are 
come  over,  which  is  generally  done  in  about  four  or 
five  hours  ;  this  rofe-water  is  to  be  poured  again  on  a 
frefh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of  rofes,  and  from  15  to  20 
pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn  by  diftillation,  follow¬ 
ing  the  fame  proeefs  as  before.  The  rofe-water  thus 
made  and  cohobated  will  be  found,  if  the  rofes  were 
good  and  frefti,  and  the  diftillation  carefully  performed, 
highly  feented  with  the  rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into 
pans  either  of  earthen’ ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left 
expofed  to  the  freffi  air  for  the  night.  -The  otter  or  ef¬ 
fence  will  be  found  in  the  morning^  congpaled,  and 
fwimming  on  the  top  of  the  water  \  this  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  feparated  and  colledled  either  with  a  thin  fhell  or 
a  Ikimmer,  and  poured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain 
quantity  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  water  and  feees 
muft  be  feparated  from  the  clear  effence,  which,  with 
refpea  to  the  firft,  will  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  ef- 
fence  congeals  with  a  flight  cold,  and  the  water  may 
then  be  made  to  run  off.  If,  after  that,  the  effence  is 
Icept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feees  will  fubfide,  and  may  be 
feparated  ;  but  if  the  operation  has  been  neatly  perform¬ 
ed,  thefe  will  be  little  or  none.  The  feces  are  as  highly 
perfumed  as  the  effence,  and  muft  be  kept,  after  as 
much  of  the  effence  has  been  fkimmed  from  the  rofe- 
water  as  could  be.  The  remaining  water  fhould  be  ufed 
for  freffi  diftillations,  inftead  of  common  water,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  it  will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  proeefs,  as  given  in  the  Afia- 
*  Vol.  i.  tic  Refearches  by  Lieuteuant-colonel  P olier  *,  of  making 

,33**  genuine  otter  of  rofes.  But  attempts  (he  fays)  are  of- 

‘ten  made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  rafpings  of  fandal- 
wood,  which  contain  a  deal  of  effential  oil,  are  ufed  ; 
'but  the  impofition  is  eafily  difeovered,  both  by  the  fmell, 
and  becaufe  the  effential  oil  of  fandal-wood  will  not 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul¬ 
terate  the  otter  by  diftilling  with  the  rofes  a  fweet- 
feented  grafs,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  effential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  fkill  of  the  diftil- 
]er,  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  feafon.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
©fits  goodnefs,  quality,  or  country.  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  diminifh  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im¬ 
part  any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  angment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  neeeffary  to  ftrip  them  is  fuch 
as  to  prevent  their  being  often  ufed. 

The  following  is  a  Ampler  and  lefs  expenfive  pfocefs 
for  preparing  this  delicate  and  highly  valued  perfume'} 
but  whether  it  be  equally  produdtive,  we  know  not. 
A  large  earthen  or  ftone  jar,  or  a  large  clean  wooden 
•  cafe  is  filled  with  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  of  rofes,  well 


fpring  water  as  will  cover  them  being  poured  into  the 
veffel,  it  is  fet  in  the  fun  in  the  morning  at  funrife  and 
allowed  to  ftand  till  the  evening,  when  it  is  removed 
into  the  lioufe  for  the  night.  In  the  fame  way  it  is  to 
be  expofed  for  fix  or  feven  days  fucceflively.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  number  of  particles  of 
a  fine  yellow  oily  matter  is  feen  floating  on  the  furface. 
Thefe  particles  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days  more 
collect  into  a  feum,  which  is  the  otter  of  rofes.  This  is 
taken  up  by  means  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  flick,  and  fqueezed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  into  a 
fimall  phial,  which  is  immediately  well  flopped }  and 
this  is  repeated  for  fome  fueceffive  ev.enings,  or  while 
any  of  this  fine  effential  oil  rifes  to  the  furface  of  #  the 
water. 

It  is  faid  that  a  few  drops  of  this  effential  oil  have  at 
different  times  been  colle&ed  in  the  city  of  London  by 
diftillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  effential  oils 
which  are  obtained  from  other  plants. 

ROSE-Nob/e,  an  ancient  Engliffi  gold  coin,  firft  ftruck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  formerly  current 
at  6s.  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  ftamped  with  a  rofe. 
See  Money. 

ROSE-Wood.  See  Aspalathus,  Botany  Index . 
ROSETTO,  or  Rosetta,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  E- 
gypt,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  that 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  by  the  ancients  Bolbitinum, 
affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  art  *, 
the  town  and  caftle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  that  river.  Any  one  that  fees  the  hills  about 
Rofetto  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  ancient 
barriers  of  the  fea,  and  conclude  that  the  fea  has  not 
loft  more  ground  than  the  fpace  between  the  hills  and 
the  water. 

Rofetto  is  efteemed  one  of  the  pleafanteft  places 
in  Egypt  }  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  confifts 
only  of  two  or  three  ftreets.  The  country  about  it  is 
moft  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  the  whole  Delta  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  moft  plea- 
fant  profpe£l  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  ex¬ 
cellently  cultivated.  The  caftle  ftands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  eafed  with  ftone,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
fince  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.  At  a  little  diftance 
lower,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform, 
mounted  with  fome  guns,  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  the 
fait  lakes,  from  which  great  quantities  of  that  commo¬ 
dity  are  gathered.  At  fome  farther  diftance,  failing  up 
the  river,  we  fee  a  high  mountain,  on  which  ftands  an 
old  building  -hat  ferves  for  a  watch-tower.  From  this 
eminence  is  difeovered  a  large  and  deep  gulf,  in  form 
of  a  crefeent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work 
of  art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  difeovers  no¬ 
thing  but  its  ancient  bed.  Rofetto  is  a  confiderable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  fome  good  manufa&ures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  }  but  its  chief  bufinefs  is 
the  carriage  of  goods  to  Cairo,  all  the  European 
merchandile  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
fea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital }  as  thofe 
that  are  brought  down- from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
(hipped  off  for  Alexandria }  en  which  account  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans 
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.ofetto,  ropeans  have  here  their  vice-confuls  and  fa£lors  to 
Ooficru-  tranfaft  their  bufinefs  ;  and  the  government  maintains 
.  a  beigh,  a  cuftomhoufe,  and  a  garrifon,  to  keep  all  fafe 
and  quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rofetto  are  delight¬ 
ful  gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and 
almoft  all  forts  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  of  groves  of 
palm-trees*,  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  north-eaft  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north-weft 
of  Cairo.  E.  Long.  30.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

ROS I  CRUCIANS,  a  name  affirmed  by  a  fe<R  or 
cabal  of  hcrmetical  philofophers  \  who  arofe,  as  it  has 
been  faid>  or  at  lead  became  firft  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  bound  themfelves  together  by  a  folemn  fecret, 
which  they  ail  fwore  inviolably  to  preferve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admiffion  into  the  order,  to  a  ilridl 
obfervance  of  certain  eftabliflied  rules.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  ;  whereof 
they  publifhed  themfelves  the  reftorers.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  mafters  of  abundance  of  important  fecrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philofopher’s  done;  all  which 
.they  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi  and  Gymnofo- 
phids.  They  have  been  didinguifhed  by  feveral  names, 
accommodated  to  the  feveral  branches  of  their  do&rine. 
Becaufe  they  pretend  to  protra£l  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  nodrums,  and  even  to  redore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortale r;  as  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Illuminati ; 
and  becaufe  they  have  made  no  appearance  for  feveral 
years,  unlefs  the  fed!  of  Illuminated  which  lately  darted 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  invijible  brothers .  Their  fociety  is 
frequently  figned  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which  forne 
among  them  interpret  fratres  roris  co&i ;  it  being  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  matter  of  the  philofophers  done  is 
dew  conco&ed,  exalted,  &c.  Some,  who  are  no  friends 
to  free-mafonry,  make  the  prefent  flouridling  fociety  of 
free-mafons  a  branch  of  Roficrucians  ;  or  rather  the  Ro- 
fiorucians  themfelves,  under  a  new  name  or  relation,  viz. 
as  retainers  to  building.  And  it  is  certain,  there  are 
fome  free-mafons  who  have  all  the  characters  of  Roficru¬ 
cians  ;  but  how  the  aera  and  original  of  mafonry  (fee 
Masonry),  and  that  of  Roficrucianifm,  here  fixed  from 
Naudaeus,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeCt,  con- 
ild,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

Notwithflanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Rofi¬ 
crucians,  it  is  probable  that  the  alchemifls,  Paracelfids, 
or  fire-philofophers,  who  fpread  themfelves  through  al- 
mofl  all  Europe  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  affumed  about  this  period  the  obfeure  and  ambi¬ 
guous  title  of  Roficrucian  brethren,  which  commanded 
at  firft  fome  degree  of  refped,  as  it  fef-med  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  crofs 
placed  upon  a  rofe.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fcience  of  eliemiftry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  fays  Moftieim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  rofa  and  crux ,  which  fignifies  rofe  and 
crofs,  but  of  the  latter  of  thefc  words,  and  the  Latin 
ros,  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  moll  powerful  diffolvent  of  gold  \  and 
the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  4-  exhibits,  at  the 
Vou  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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fame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux ,  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  fed,  cians 
the  feed  or  menftruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  grofs  and  corporeal  light  which  when  pro-  > 
perly  digefted  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficru¬ 
cian  philofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  dew,  feeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fubftance  called  the  philofopher’s  flone.  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  efcape 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  Gafiendi,  as  appears  by 
his  Exarnen  Philofophice  Fluddana,  fe£h  1 5.  tom.  iii.  p. 

261.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conference r  Publiques ,  tom.  iv.  p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
Englifti  phyfician ,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Maver; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  prefent  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  princi¬ 
ples,  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the 
Roficrucian  fociety,  are  the  following  :  The  y  all  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  diffolotion  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wifdom,  and  come  to'difeern  the  firft  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and 
harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  ;  and  believe  that  the  IL  ity  governs 
the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  fame  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature  j  and  hence  thcy’are  led  to 
ufe  chemical  denominations  to  exprefs  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  divine  en- 
ergy,  or  foul,  diffufed  through  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  fome  call  the  archeus ,  others  the  univerfal 
fpirit ,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel¬ 
lations.  They  all  talk  in  the  moft  fuperftitious  manner 
of  what  they  call  the  fignatures  of  things,  of  the  power 
of  the  ftars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  particu¬ 
lar  influence  upon  the  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of 

magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  daemons. _ 

T  hefe  daemons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  fylphs  and 
gnomes ;  which  fupplied  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
Pope  s  Rape  of  the  Lock.  In  fine,  the  Roficrucians  and 
all  their  fanatical  defeendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moft  crude  incomprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
moft  obfeure,  quaint,  and  unufual  expreflions. — Moffi. 

Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv;  p.  266.  &c.  Englifh  edition,  8vo. 

See  Behmen  and  Theosophists. 

ROSIER.  See  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  famous  for  its  fait- works.  The 
works  that  King  Staniflaus  made  here  are  much  ad¬ 
mired.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Meurthe,  in  E.  Lono-. 

6.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

ROSKILD,  formerly  the  royal  refidence  and  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Denmark,  (lands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  bay  of  Ifefiord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  its 
flour iftiing  (late  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprised 

within  its  walls  27  churches,  and  as  many  convents _ 

Its  prefent  circumference  is  fcarcelv  half  an  Englilh  mile, 
and  it  contains  only  about  1620  fouls.  The  houfes 
are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The  only  re¬ 
mains  of  its  original  magnificence  are  the  ruins  of  a  pa¬ 
lace  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with  two 
fpires,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  interred. 

Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Holberg,  it  was  conftru&ed  of  wood,  and  af- 
O  0  ter  wards 
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terwatds  built  with  ftone,  in  the  reign  of  Canute. 

From  an  infcription  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  is  Ityled  king  of  Den- 
'  mark,  England,  and  Norway.  Some.verfes,  in  barba- 
rous  Latin,  obfcurely  allude  to  the  principal  incidents 
of  his  life  ;  additig,  that  he  built  this  church,  and  died 
in  980.— See  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Poland,  Ruflia,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

ROSLEY-HILL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
fair  on  Whi'-Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after  till 
Sept.  29.  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  linen  cloth. 

ROSLIN,  or  RbSKELYN,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an.  ancient 
chapel  and  cattle.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
by  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provott,  fix  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  two  finging  boys.  The  outttde  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  Iculpture.  1  he  infide  is  69  fee*  l°ng,  the 
breadth  34,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  cluttered  pil¬ 
lars,  between  feven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aide 
on  each  tide.  The  arches  are  obtufely  Gothic.  Thefe 
arches  are  continued  acrofs  the  fidc-aifles,  but  the  centre 
of  the  church  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  fculptured.  I  he  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  ;  and  amidtt  a  heavenly  concert  appears  a  che¬ 
rubim  blo  ving  the  ancient  Highland  bagpipes.  The 
cattle  is  feated  on  a  peninfulated  rock,  in  a  deep  glen 
far  beneath,  and  accelTible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
This  had  been  the  feat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair . 
Of  this  houfe  was  Oli  ver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
the  innocent  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Solway 
Mofs,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
of  his  being  preferred  to  the  command. 

Near  this  place  the  Engliih  received  three  defeats 
in  one  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  Englifh  regent 
of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Frafer,  had  refolved  to  furprife  Segrave  j 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  fir  ft  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
reached  the  Englifli  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave, 
however,  had  time  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  other 
division  which  lay  behind  him  5  but  cither  defpifing  his 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be  di (ho¬ 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered. the  Scots*,  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  himfelf  was  made 
prifonor,  and  all  his  men  either  kill  d  or  taken,  except 
llich  as  fled  to  the  other  divifion.  As  in  this  routed  di- 
vifion  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300.  knights,  each 
of  whom  brought  at  leaft  five  horfemen  into,  the  field, 
great  part  of  the  Scots  infantry  quickly  furnifhed  them- 
felves  with  their  hnrfes  *,  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the 
fpoils,  another  divifion  of  the  Engliih  appeared,  and 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fight  them  alfn.  The  Englifli, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  fecond  time  \ 
which  was  no  fooner  done,  than  the  third  and  moil 
powerful  divifion  made  its  appearance.  The  Scots  were 
now  quite  exhaufled  ;  and,  pleading  the  exceflive  la¬ 
bours  they  had  already  undergone,  earnettly  requefted 
their  general*  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet 
*  in  their  power.  Their  two  generals,  who  perhaps  knew 
that  to  be  impracticable,  reminded  them  of  the  caufe  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  of  the  Engliih, 
&c.  and  by  thefe  arguments  prevailed  upon  them  to 
fight  a  third  time  \  though,  previous  to  the  engage¬ 


ment,  they  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceflity  of  put-  Roflia 
ting  all  the  common  foldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri- 
foners  to  the  fword.  The  vi6lory  of  the  Scots  at  this  ^ 
time  was  lefs  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  } 
finee  they  could  not  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Englifli 
to  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  refeued  from  his 
captivity. 

ROSMARINUS,  Rosemary,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Verticil  lata.  See 
Botany  Index.  . 

ROSS,  in  Herefordfhirc,  in  England,  119  miles 
from  London,  is  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Henry  III.  It  is  a  populous  place,  famous  for  cyder*, 
and  was  noted  in  Camden’s  time  for  a  manufacture,  of 
iron-wares.  There  are  in  it  two  ebarity-fehools,  which 
lately  have  been  enriched  by  a  legacy  of  200I.  per  an¬ 
num  from  Mr  Scott,  in  Dec.  1786,  a  fecond  Man  of 
Rofs .  And  its  market  and  fairs  are  well  ftored  with 
cattle  and  other  provifions.  At  the  weft  end  of  it 
there  is  a  fine  broad -caufe way,  conftruCted  by  Mr  John 
Kyrle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rofs,  who  alfo  raifed  the 
fpire  upward  of  100  feet,  and  inclofed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  (tone  wall,  and  funk  a  refer  voir  in  its  centre,  for 
the  ufe  6f  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  died,  in 
1714,  aged  90,  with  the  bleffing  of  all  who  knew  him* 
both  rich  and  poor,  i  lie  banks  of  the  "Wye,  between, 
this  town  and  Monmouth,  are  extremely  pleafant.  \v» 

Long.  2.  2  N.  Lat.  51.  56.*  . 

ROSS  ANO,  a  ft  rung  town  of  Italy,  m  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  arehbi- 
fhop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  feated  on  an  eminence,  iur- 
rounded  with  rocks.  I  here  is  nothing  in  this  archie- 
pifcopal  city  that  claims  much  notice  *,  the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  ftreets  vilely  paved  and  contrived. 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6coo,  who  fub- 
fift  by  the  fale  of  their  oil,  the  principal  cbjeCl  of  their 
attention,  though  the  territory  produces  a  great  deal  of 
good  wine  and  corn. 

Rohan o  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  who  confidered  it  as  a  poll  equally  valuable  for 
ftrength  and  convenience  of  traffic.  I  he  Marfans,  a 
family  of  French  extraftion,  poffeffed  this  territory, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  that  of  Alphonfus  II.  when  the  baft  male  heir  was, 
by  that  prince’s  order,  put  to  death  in  Ifehia,  where  he 
was  confined  for  treafen.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona  queen  of  Poland,  in  right  of  her  mother  Ifabella, 
daughter  to  Alphonfus  II.  and  at  her  deceafe  returned 
to  the  crown.  It  was  next  in  the  potteflion  of  the  Al- 
dobrandini,  from  whom  the  Borgbefi. inherited  it.  So 
late  as  the  16T  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
fpoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rites  of  the 
eaftern  chinch.  Here  was  formerly  the  moll  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  the  Bafilian  monks  in  Magna  Graecia. 

E.  Long.  16.  C2.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

ROS  Solis,  Sun-dew ,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor, 
compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  *,  and  formtime«  periumed  with  a  little  mulk.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  firft  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  plant  ros  tolls,  or  drofera.  See  Drosera, 

Botany  Index.  . 

ROSS-SHIRE  is  the  moil  extenfive  county  in  Scot¬ 
land, 
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lofs-fliire.  land,  meafuring  about  80  miles  in  length  by  almoft  as 
— '■“v  11  ’  '  much  in  breadth,  and  contains  1,776,000  fquare  acres. 

It  is  even  more  extenfive  than  any  county  of  England, 
if  we  except  Yorkfhire;  and  contains  in  it  the  ifland  of 
Lewis,  which  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  AVedern  Ifles. 
The  county  of  Sutherland  is  the  northern  boundary  of 
Rofs;  on  the  call  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Cro¬ 
marty  and  the  ocean ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  fhire  of  Inver- 
nefs;  and  on  the  well  by  the  ocean. 

Rofs-ihire  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  its  eaftern  coaft, 
which  is  ornamented  with  different  country  feat',  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  proprietors,  has  always  been  regarded  as  con- 
ftituting  a  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland;  but  the 
weflern  parts  rife  into  mountains,  and  properly  form  part 
of  the  Highlands,  where  the  vernacular  tongue  is  the 
Erfe  or  Gaelic. 

Among  the  different  waters  which  are  met  with  in 
this  county,  we  may  mention  the  friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Cromarty,  the  latter  of  which  llretches  far  into  the  land 
from  the  Moray  trith.  The  river  Ockel,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  pariih  of  A  dint  in  Sutherlandlhire,  is  one 
of  the  chief  dreams  of  Rofs;  and  after  a  courfe  of 
more  than  40  miles,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  head  of  the 
frith  of  Dornoch.  The  river  Conan  bends  its  Courfe 
towards  the  ead  coad,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  mod 
inland  part  of  the  frith  of  Cromarty.  It  contains  abund¬ 
ance  of  falmon,  and  pearls  at  one  period  were  found 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  frith  of  Beauly  conlti- 
tutes  the  boundary  of  Rofs  with  InverneE-fhire  ;  and 
this,  together  with  thole  of  Dornoch  and  Cromarty,  are 
of  confiderable  importance,  as  they  afford  accefs  to  a 
great  part  of  it  by  mean*  of  water-carriage.  Between  the 
friths  of  Moray  and  Cromarty,  the  coad  I*  bold  and 
rocky,  abounding  with  dreadful  precipices  and  highly  ro¬ 
mantic  views.  Along  the  fhore  there  are  numerous 
caves  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  fome  of  them 
extremely  deep,  and  one  in  particular  runs  entirely 
through  the  rock,  a  didance  of  about  150  feet.  There 
are  alfo  natural  caves  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of 
Cromarty,  fome  of  which,  it  is  faid,  are  of  fuch  vad  di- 
men  lions  a?j  to  be  able  to  contain  about  6 00  men.  From 
their  upper  part*  there  are  drop*  of  water  continually 
diddling,  and  by  th«?  petrifaction  thus  gradually  ae- 
compliihed,  th^ir  appearance  above  refembles  the  fineft 
marble.  In  theL  a  vauety  of  birds  take  up  their  refi- 
dence,  and  pigeons  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  weflern  coad  is  dee  pl  v  indented  with  arms  of  the 
fea  called  bavs,  or  other  wife  lochs;  among  which  are 
great  and  little  Loch  Broom,  to  the  fouth  ward  of 
which  there  is  a  frefh  water  lake  of  confiderable  extent, 
known  by  the  name  of  Loch  Mari,  in  the  parifh  of  Gair- 
loch.  It  is  about  16  miles  long,'  but  its  breadth  varies 
Gonfiderably.  It  contains  24  fmall  iflands,  which  are 
decorated  with  fir  and  other  trees.  We  find  the  ruins 
of  a  druidical  edifice  on  the  large  ifland  called  Mari, 
rpund  which  there  is  a  burying  ground  made  ufe  of  by 
the  inhabitants  on  the  north  fide  of  Loch  Mari  as  a  place 
of  interment 

The  cod  fifhin'g  has  been  long  edablifhed  at  Gair- 
ioch,  in  the  fame  vicinity ;  nearly  40,000  cod  being 
annually  fent  to  market  by  a  fingle  proprietor.  It 
has  alfo  been  long  celebrated,  as  well  as  Loeh-Rroom, 
for  the  herring  fifhery.  In  the  parifh  of  Loeh  Alfli 
there  are  extenfive  banks  of  corals,  which  have  been 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  valuable  manure* 


In  the  level  parts  of  the  country  between  the  moun-  Rofs- 
tains  there  are  numerous  lakes  adorned  with  delightful 
feenery,  and  fome  of  them  meafuring  not  lefs  than  three 
miles  in  length.  This  county  is  almoft  wholly  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  even  here  we  find  fome  which  are  more  me¬ 
morable  than  olhers,  and  very  much  calculated  toarrefl 
the  attention.  Tulloch  Ard  is  a  mountain  of  great 
height,  and  becomes  remarkable  on  account  of  the  ufe 
which  was  made  of  it  in  ancient  times.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoflilities  with  any  enemy,  a  barrel  of 
burning  tar  might  be  feen  flaming  from  its  fummit, 
which  was  the  eitabliftied  fignal,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  tenants  and  vaffals  of  Senior th  appeared  at 
the  cattle  ot  St  Donan  in  twenty-four  hours,  complete** 
ly  equipped  tor  marching  again!!  the  foe.  The  arms  of 
that  honourable  family  have  this  mountain  for  a  creft. 
Ben-Uailh,  in  the  pariih  of  Kiltt*arn,  rears  its  fummit 
above  the  re  it  of  the  mountains,  and  may  be  feen  acrufs 
the  Moray  frith,  from  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Banff. 

It  is  conftantly  covered  with  ftiow,  from  which  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Foulis  mult  give,  if  demanded,  to  his  Britannic 
majefty  on  any  day  of  the  year,  a  fnowball  as  quit- 
rent  for  its  tenure  of  the  foreft  of  Uaifh.  There  is 
plenty  of  heath  and  grafs  around  its  bafe,  which  affords 
excellent  paiture  for  cattle. 

The  county  of  Rofs  contains  82  proprietors  of  land, 

7  of  whom  are  of  the  firlF  clafs,  3  of  the  fecond,  1 2  of 
the  third,  16  of  the  fourth,  and  44  of  the  fifth  clafs; 
the  valued  lent  of  all  thefe  amounting  to  75,0401.  10s. 

3d.  Scots  money,  as  fettled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
while  the  real  rent  is  computed  at  no  lefs  than  38,7111. 
fterling* 

The  grains  ufually  cultivated  in  the  fhire  of  Rofs  are 
barley,  oats,  peafe  and  beans,  potatoes,  and  wheat  on 
particular  oecafions.  A  great  part  of  the  county,  how¬ 
ever,  is  converted  into  grafs,  owing  to  the  want  of 
markets  for  the  confumption  of  other  productions;  and 
thofe  who  adopt  this  plan  find  it  more  for  their  interefl 
than  that  which  is  ufually  followed  in  more  fortunate 
fituations.  The  foil  in  general  is  good  ;  fome  of  it 
bears  luxuriant  crops,  and  the  vaff  improvements  in  mo¬ 
dern  agriculture,  if  carefully  attended  to,  would  make 
the  moil  unfavourable  fpots  become  worthv  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Lirrie,  marl,  and  flielly  fand,  conilitute  the  ma¬ 
nure  which  is  ufed  by  gentlemen  and  t  xlenfive  farmers', 
while  fmailer  tenants  fubilitute  a  compoft  of  earth  and 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  load*  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  The  country  in  general  lies  open, 
but  the  farms  of  gentlemen  and  fome  of  the  wealthier 
tenants  are  inclofed  ;  and  fuch  as  are  fo  are  reckon¬ 
ed  one  half  more  valuable  than  thofe  which  are 
open. 

Would  proprietors  in  this  county  grant  their  te¬ 
nants  leafes  for  19  at  leail,  in  fit  ad  of  5  or  7  years, 
they  would  hold  out  a  fliinulusto  indultrv  and  impmve- 
ment  which  cannot  poffibly  be  felt  as  circumftances  now 
Hand.  What  encouragement  has  a  man  to  bellow  mo¬ 
ney  and  labour  on  the  property  of  another,  of  which 
he  knows  he  muft  be  deprived  in  the  couift  of  Even 
years!  The  man  who  holds  a  farm  during  fuch  a  trif¬ 
ling  period,  mufi  tear  all  out  of  it  lie  can  at  the  leafl 
poffible  expence,  and  leave  it  to  the  proprietor,  when  he 
departs,  little  better  than  a  common. 

The  proprietors  of  the  county  of  Rofs  have  of  late 
become  very  attentive  to  different  fpecies  of  improve- 
O  o  2  ments  5, 
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ments ;  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  it  we  meet  with  excel¬ 
lent  roads,  as  well  as  bridges  built  over  every  rivulet  of 
any  extent  whatever,  which  facilitate  travelling,  and 
render  it  agreeable.  The  moors  which  once  exhibited 
nothing  but  fterility,  are  now  covered  with  firs  *,  while 
pines,  with  different  fpecies  of  timber,  furround  their 
houfes.  The  fir,  elm,  oak,  and  beech,  are  found  to 
thrive  in  this  county,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  not  even  excepting  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums. 
In  the  central  diftrift  of  Rofs  ft  ill  remains  the  extenfive 
foreft  of  Fainifh,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  weft- 
ern  diftrift  is  very  extenfive  ;  but  its  general  afpeft  is 
by  no  means  inviting.  •  From  the  top  of  a  mountain  a 
jftranger  fees  nothing  around  him  but  a  defolate  and 
dreary  region,  vaft  piles  of  rocky  mountains  with 
foiked  fummits j  yet  interfperfed  among  thefe  are  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  exhibiting,  however,  a  great 
variety  of  foil,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  fitua- 
tion. 

The  climate  may  be  faid  to  be  as  unequal  as  the  face 
of  the  country  itfelf,  fince  no  two  days  in  fucceflion  can 
at  all  be  depended  on  at  any  given  period  of  the  year. 
Indeed  the  feafons  may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as 
always  wet,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants 
efpecially  confider  almofl  every  thing  as  an  indication 
of  rain.  If  mift  fettle  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  5  if  the 
clouds  be  heavy ;  if  a  crow  chatter,  or  if  the  day  be 
hot  or  cold,  rain,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Highlander, 
may  be  affuredly  expefted  to  follow.  From  thus  ha¬ 
ving  what  fome  have  denominated  a  weeping  climate,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  mad  be  much  better  adapted  for 
pafttirage  than  agriculture  ;  yet  invincible  patience,  per¬ 
severance,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  hufbandry, 
have,  in  many  parts  of  it,  furmounted  the  ob {fades  that 
fuch  a  climate  muft  ever  throw  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  mineral  productions  are  not  very  abundant,  but 
fome  of  them  are  of  eonfiderable  importance  in  the  arts 
and  manufaftures.  Here  there  is  plenty  of  freeftone,  and 
different  fpecies  of  limeflone,  fome  of  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  marble.  Marl  is  alfo  to  be  met  with,  and 
ironftone  in  great  abundance.  A  copper  mine  in  the 
northern  diftrift  of  the  parifh  of  Applccrofs,  has  been 
confidered  by  Williams,  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  as 
equally  rich  with  any  mine  of  the  fame  metal  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Britifh  empire.  There  is  a  rich  ore  of  iron 
in  the  parifh  of  Alnefs  ;  and  in  the  fame  vicinity  there 
is  a  vein  of  lead,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  fil- 
ver.  Indications  of  lead  ore  have  likewife  been  met 
with  in  the  parith  of  Kiltearn.  There  is  a  chalybeate 
fpring  near  the  florehoufe  of  Foulis,  the  good  effefts  of 
which  were  experienced  many  years  ago  5  but  of  the 
medical  properties  v>f  the  fpring  at  Tienleod,  known  by 
the  name  of  St  Colraan’s  Well,  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
counts,  although  the  votaries  of  fuperftition  have  fre¬ 
quently  drunk  of  its  waters,  and  then  fufpended  fome 
rags  from  the  branches  of  the  furrounding  trees,  as  an 
oblation  to  the  faint. 

This  county  contains  three  royal  boroughs,  viz. 
Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrofe,  a  defeription  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  work,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
as  well  as  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  its  chief 
town  Stornoway,  which  have  fometimes  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  a  general  defeription  of  Rofs-fhire,  although 
wholly  detached  from  it. 
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In  this  county  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  Rofs-fhire, 
the  moff  memorable  of  which  we  {hall  here  enumerate. 

There  is  a  Druidical  circle  or  temple  on  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  county,  and  parifh  of  Kiltearn,  confifting 
of  twelve  large  (tones  placed  perpendicularly,  and  fo 
arranged  as  to  form  two  ovals,  which  are  united  to¬ 
gether,  and  having  equal  areas,  meafuring  13  feet  each 
from  caft  to  wefi,  and  ten  feet  in  the  middle  from  north 
to  fouth. 

There  is  a  large  obelifk  in  the  parifh  of  Nigg,  with 
figures  of  different  animals  on  one  fide  of  it,  and  a  crofs 
on  the  other,  executed  with  eonfiderable  tafte.  The 
former  is  conjefturcd  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
latter.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  erefted  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  (hipwreck  differed  by  the  Danes,  at  which 
time  three  fons  of  the  king  of  Denmark  are  fuppofed 
to  have  perifhed,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
place  on  which  the  obelifk  (lands.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Nigg  there  once  flood  another  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
likewife  luppofed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes, 
which  in  confequence  of  a  violent  wind  was  thrown 
down  about  the  year  1725.  The  fculpture  is  Hill  in  a 
(late  of  tolerable  prefervation,  and  refembles  that  which 
is  found  on  the  other  monuments  left  by  that  people  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland. 

Craigchenichan  in  the  parifh  of  Kincardine,  is  me¬ 
morable  for  being  the  place  where  the  celebrated  mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrofe  fought  his  lafl  battle,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Strachan.  Having  fwimmed  acrofo 
the  Kyle,  he  lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  AfTint  •, 
but  on  being  difeovered,  he  was  apprehended,  and  lent 
prifoner  to  Invernefs.  The  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought  derived  its  name  from  the  iffue  of  that  in- 
terefling  day  *,  for  the  fignification  of  Craigchenichan  is, 
the  Rock  of  Lamentation .  There  is  (fill  feen  in  the 
parifh  of  Avoch,  the  foundation  of  a  large  caftle  of 
great  antiquity,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Caftletown  Point,  elevated  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Some  people  call  this  Or- 
mondy  hill  \  and  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Douglas  caftle  to  the  ruins.  It  covers  a  fpace  of  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  longed  Tides  of 
which  meafure  330,  and  the  (hortefl  160  feet,  fo  that 
the  whole  area  contains  upwards  of  6300  fquare  yards. 

According  to  tradition,  there  are  many  places  in  the 
eaftern  di drift  of  this  county  where  bloody  battles  were- 
fought,  either  with  the  invading  Danes  and  Norwe¬ 
gians,  with  daring  plunderers,  or  between  rival  clans, 
who  bitterly  contended  for  fuperiority.  Large  collec¬ 
tions  of  ftones,  called  cairns ,  direft  the  traveller  to  the 
fpots  where  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  depofited, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  are  mani- 
feft  indications  of  an  encampment  on  a  large  plain  to 
the  weflward  of  the  church  of  Eddertown,  where  a 
battle  is  faid  to  have  been  fought  with  the  invading 
Danes.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  an  extenfive  circle  of 
earth,  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  circumjacent 
ground,  being  flat  at  the  top,  with  an  obelilk  in  the 
centre  about  10  feet  in  height,  on  which  a  number  of 
rude  figures  may  ft  ill  be  traced.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  tomb  of  fome  Danifti  prince. 

The  abbey  and  caftle  of  Lochlin  are  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  parifti  of  Fearn, 
the  former  of  which  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  built  of 
mud,  but  afterwards  conftrufted  of  more  durable  ma¬ 
terials^ 
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.fs-flite.  terials.  It  meafured  99  feet  in  length  within  walls, 

*^v— ^  was  25  feet  fix  inches  broad,  and  its  walls  were  24  feet 

in  height.  This  abbey  continued  to  be  employed  as  a  5 
place  of  worfhip  till  the  month  of  06lober  1742,  at 
which  time  the  roof  fell  in  during  divine  fervice,  and 
36  perfons  are  faid  to  have  loft  their  lives  by  this  me¬ 
lancholy  accident.  The  caftle  of  Lochlin  is  fuppofed  to 
be  more  than  five  centuries  old.  It  is  fituated  on  an  10 
eminence  about  fix  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Tain,  and 
feems  evidently  to  have  been  ere&ed  as  a  place  of  fecu- 
rity  againft  the  fudden  incurfions  of  any  invading  ene¬ 
my.  Its  form  refembles  that- of  a  double  fquare  united 
at  the  angles,  in  which  union  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  15 
to  the  top  of  it,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height.  The 
fquares  are  not  of  equal  and  fimilar  dimenfions,  the  one 
towards  the  weft  meafuring  2o,  and  the  other  towards 
the  eaft  about  38  feet  every  way,  fortified  with  three 
turrets  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that  any  one  of  them  can  20 
contain  three  or  more  men  with  eafe.  The  caftle  of 
Cadboll,  of  which  few  remains  can  now  be  traced,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Lochlin,  de¬ 
riving  all  its  intereft  from  a  fingular  tradition,  viz.  that 
no  perfon  ever  died  in  it,  though  inhabited  for  ages; —  25 

a  circumftance,  however,  which  may  be  fatisfa&orily 
accounted  for  without  recurring  to  the  marvellous. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  becoming  weary  of  life,  re- 
quefted  to  be  removed ;  and  a  lady  May  in  particular, 
whofe  refidence  it  was  about  100  years  before  the  pre- 
fent  period,  and  whofe  lingering  difeafes  made  her  long  3° 
for  death,  begged  that  (he  might  be  carried  out  of  it, 
which  was  at  laft  granted  in  confequence  of  her  impor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  we  are  told  that  after  her  removal  (he  in- 
ftantly  expired.  The  cave  or  fubterraneous  dwelling  in 
the  diftriA  of  Applecrofs,  is  confidered  by  many,  and 
with  great  probability,  as  the  quondam  magazine  of 
plunder,  rather  than  the  habitation  of  men  ;  and  perhaps 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  other”  place  of  a  fimilar 
nature  to  be  met  with  in  this  county.  The  caftle  of 
Donan  in  the  peninfula  of  Kintail,  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  oppofe  the  incurfions  of 
the  Danes.  It  was  demoliflied  by  a  fhip  of  war  in  the 
year  1719,  after  the  battle  of  Glenlhiel,  a  mile  above 
which  fome  of  the  bullets  fired  againft  it  are  occafional- 
ly  found,  employed  by  the  people  as  weights  in  felling 
butter  and  cheefe. 

The  chief  clans  in  Rofs-fhire  are  the  Mackenzies, 

Roftes,  Frazers,  Mackays,  Macraes,  and  the  Munroes, 
all  of  whom  fpeak  Gaelic,  and  wear  the  Highland  drefs, 
efteeming  the  earl  of  Seaforth  as  their  head,  being  the 
lineal  defeendant  of  Mackenzie  Lord  Seaforth,  who 
was  attainted  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion.  This 
county  contains  30  parochial  diftri&s,  fends  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  Britiih  parliament,  and  by  a  cenfus  taken  in 
1801,  in  confequence  of  the  population  a<ft,  it  was  found 
to  contain  52,291  inhabitants,  being  an  increafe  of 
9798  firice  the  return  to  Dr  Webfter  in  1755.  The 
following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  population  of  this 
county  according  to  its  pariihes  at  two  different  periods; 


Parifhes. 

Alnefs 
Applecrofs 
Avoch 
Conti  11 


Population 

Population  in 

in  1755- 

1750— ,79s. 

- 

1090 

1121 

- 

835 

1734 

- 

*457 

i3i8 

- 

*949 

2500 

] 

It 

0  s 

Parijhes . 

Population 
in  I7S5* 

Population  in 
179c — 1798. 

Dingwall 

- 

10  3° 

1379 

Eddertown 

. 

780 

IOOO 

Fearn 

- 

1898 

1600 

Gairloch 

- 

2050 

2200 

Glenlhiel 

- 

5°9 

721 

Killtarnan 

- 

945 

1 147 

Kilmuir,  Eafter 

- 

io95 

197  5 

-  Wefter 

- 

*367 

1805 

Kiltearn 

- 

I57° 

1616 

Kincardine 

- 

*743 

1600 

Kintail 

- 

698 

840 

Kirkmichael 

- 

1371 

I234 

Lochallh 

- 

613 

J334 

Loch  broom 

- 

221 1 

3500 

Lochcarron 

- 

771 

1068 

Logie,  Eafter 

- 

850 

1125 

Nigg 

- 

1261 

II33 

Rofekeen 

- 

1958 

1700 

Rofemarkie 

- 

1140 

1262 

Tain 

- 

1870 

2100 

Urquliart 

- 

2590 

2901 

Urray 

- 

2456 

i860 

IJland  of  Lewis . 

Barvas 

- 

*995 

2006 

Lochs 

- 

1267 

1768 

Stornawray 

- 

1812 

2639 

Uig 

1312 

1898 

Total, 

42.493 

5°.*  46 
4M93 

Increafe,  7,653 

Rofs-fl*ae 

II 
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ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  with  an 
univerfity  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  belt 
town  in  this  country  ;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with  • 
an  arfenal.  The  duke  has  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  may  T 
be  looked  upon  as  a  citadel.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Towns.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  is  ftill 
Imperial,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne 
falls  into  it,  and  carries  large  boats.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  elected  out  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  univerfity,  and  principal  merchants  ;  four  of  whom 
are  burgomafters,  two  chamberlains,  two  ftewards  for  the 
river,  and  two  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  matters. 
Thefe  24  are  called  the  Upper  Houfe,  and  have  in  a 
manner  the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in  them,  with 
the  power  of  coining  money,  and  electing  officers.  There 
is  alfo  a  common  council  of  100  inferior  citizens,  who 
are  fummoned  to  give  their  advice  upon  extraordinary 
emergencies  relating  to  the  whole  community.  The 
principal  things  worth  feeing  are  the  fortifications,  the 
prince’s  palace,  the  ftadthoufe,  the  arfenal,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  library.  The  town  is  famous  for  good  beer,  which 
they  export  in  great  quantities.  Some  years  ago  they 
had  no  lefs  than  250  privileged  brewers,  who,  it  is  faid, 
brewed  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  a-year,  befides  what  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  brew  for  their  own  ufe.  E.  Long.  12.55. 
N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

ROSTOFF,  or  Rostow,  a  large  town  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 

as 
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Roftoff  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  lake  Coteri,  in  E.  Long. 
Rota  4°*  25'  ^at*  57*  5*  The  duchy  of  Rolloff  is  bound- 
0  a  .  ed  on  the  north  by  Jaroflow,  on  the  eaft  by  Sutdal,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Mofcow,  and  on  the  weft  by 
thatofTuere. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  forum, 
wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &£c.  were 
delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  (hip. 

ROSY  CRUCIANS.  See  Rosicrucians. 

ROT,  a  very  fatal  difeafe  incident  to  iheep,  arifing 
from  wet  feafons,  and  too  mcift  pallure.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  cure,  and  is  attended  with  the  fingular  circum- 
ftance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being  found  in  the  blood- 
veffels.  See  Sheep,  difeafes  of,  under  Farriery. 

RO  I'  A,  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftieal  court  of  Rome, 
compofed  of  I  2  prelates,  of  whom  one  muft  be  a  Ger¬ 
man,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards  ^  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  muft  be  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  five  a  Bolognefe,  a  Ferraran,  a 
Mllanefc,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tufcan.— -This  is  one  of 
the  moft  auguft  tribunals  in  Rome,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  fuits  in  the  territory  of  the  church, 
by  appeal  j  as  alfo  of  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  patri¬ 
monial. 

ROT  A  Aristotelica,  or  Ariflotlers  Wheel,  denotes 
a  celebrated  problem  in  mechanics,  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  rotation  of  a  wheel  about  its  axis,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  Ariftotle  was  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  it. 

The  difficulty  of  it  may  be  reprefented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  While  the  circle  makes  one  revolution  on 
its  centre,  advancing  at  the  fame  time  in  a  right  line 
along  a  plane,  it  deferibes  on  that  plane,  a  right  line 
which  is  equal  to  its  circumference.  Now,  if  this  circle 
carry  with  it  another  fmaller  circle,  concentric  with  it, 
like  the  nave  of  a  coach  wheel ;  then  this  fmaller  circle 
or  nave,  will  deferibe  a  line  in  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  fhall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  large  wheel  or 
circumference  itfelf,beeaufe  its  centre  advances  in  a  right 
line  as  faft  as  that  of  the  wheel  does,  being  in  reality  the 
Fame  with  it. 

Ariftotle  attempted  to  folve  this  problem,  but  his 
fvlution  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  good  account  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  was  next  attempted  by  Galileo,  who  had  recourfe 
to  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  fmall  vacuities  in  the 
right  line  deferibed  by  the  two  circles,  and  imagined 
that  the  little  circle  never  applies  its  circumference  to 
thofe  vacuities-,  but  in  reality  only  applies  it  to  a  line 
equal  to  its  own  circumference,  though  it  appears  to  have 
applied  it  to  a  much  larger.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
'to  the  purpofe. 

According  to  Taequet,  the  little  circle  making  its  ro¬ 
tation  more  (lowly  than  the  great  one,  does,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  deferibe  a  line  longer  than  its  own  circumference  ; 
yet  without  applying  any  point  of  its  circumference  to 
more  than  one  point  of  its  bafe.  This  is  no  more  fatis- 
faclory  than  the  former. 

After  the  fruitless  endeavours  of  maqy  great  men,  M. 
Dortous  de  Meyran,  a  French  gentleman,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  upon  a  foluiion  which,  after  being  fully 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
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was  declared  to  be  fatisfaftory.  The  following  is  his 
folution. 

The  wheel  of  a.cyach  is  only  a&ed  on,  or  drawn  in 
a  right  line  }  its  rotation  or  circular  motion  arifes  pure¬ 
ly  from  the  refiftance  of  the  ground.  Now  this  refin¬ 
ance  is  equal  to  the  force  which  draws  the  wheel  in  a 
right  line,  as  it  defeats  that  direction,  and  therefore  the 
caufes  of  the  two  motions  are  equal.  The  wheel  there¬ 
fore  deferibes  a  right  line  on  the  ground  equal  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference. 

On  the  contrary,  the  nave  is  drawn  in  a  right  line  by 
the  fame  force  as  the  wheel,  but  it  only  turns  round  be- 
caufe  the  wheel  docs  fo,  and  can  only  turn  in  the  fame 
time  with  it.  Hence,  its  circular  velocity  is  lefs  than 
that  of  the  wheel,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  circumfe¬ 
rences,  and  therefore  its  circular  motion  is  left  than  the 
rectilinear  one.  Singe  it  muft  deferibe  a  right  line  equal 
to  that  of  the  wheel,  it  can  only  do  it  by  partly  Hiding 
and  partly  revolving,  the  Hiding  part  being  more  or  lefs 
as  the  nave  itfelf  is  fmaller  or  greater. 

ROTACEiE  (from  rota ,  “  a  wheel”),  the  name  of 
the  20th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
•Method  \  confiding  of  plants  with  one  fiat,  wheel-fhaped 
petal,  without  a  tube.  See  Botany. 

ROTALA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  trian- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

ROTANG.  See  Calamus. 

ROTATION,  is  a  term  which  expreffes  the  motion  Definition 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  folid  body  round  an  axis,  andand  ‘n* 
diftinCl  from  the  progreflive  motion  which  it  may  have 
in  its  revolution  round  a  diftant  point.  1  he  earth  has  athe{ubjei 
rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  viciflitudes 
of  day  and  night  ;  while  its  revolution  round  the  fun, 
combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  produces 
the  varieties  of  fummer  and  winter. 

The  meehanifm  of  this  kind  of  motion,  or  the  relation 
which  fubfifts  between  the  intenfity  of  the  moving  forces, 
modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  application,  and 
the  velocity  of  rotatien,  is  highly  interefting,  both  to 
the  fpeculative  philofopher  and  to  the  praftical  engineer. 

The  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many  other  aftro- 
nomical  problems' of  great  importance  and  difficulty, 
receive  their  folutions  from  this  quarter  :  and  the  affinal 
performance  of  our  moft  valuable  machines  cannot  be 
afeertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equilibrium,  but 
require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  certain  general  pro* 
pofitions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  aflifting  the  engineer 
that  we  propofe  to  deliver  in  this  place  a  few  fundamen¬ 
tal  propofi  lions  ;  and  we  (hall  do  it  in  as  familiar  and  po¬ 
pular  a  manner  as  poftible,  although  this  may  caufe  the 
application  of  them  to  the  abftrufe  problems  of  aftrono- 
my  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  elegance  of  which  they 
are  fufceptible.  .  ...  2 

When  a  folid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  ^tateof 
fliape  and  dimenfions,  every  particle  is  a&ually  deferi-  the  parti- 
bing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  itsan|xis< 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  inftant  of  the  motion,  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  veflor,  or 
line  joining  it  with  its  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  diretfion  of  the  motion  of  any 
particle  P  (fig.  1.),  we  may  draw  a  ftraight  line  PC 
from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro-  cccctxvf. 

tation.  h 
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Italian,  tation.  This  line  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  P 
'  mn  of  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius 
vedlor;  and  a  line  PO  drawn  from  the  particle  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  this  radiu'Tve&or  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  rotation,  and  will  have  the  diredlion  of  the  motion 
of  this  particle. 

The  whole  body  being  fuppofed  to  turn  together,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  deferibed  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  thefe  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their 
radii  ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
fuch  as  4,  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever  j 
therefore  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  radii  vedlores,  or  to  their  diftances 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

And,  laftly,  all  thefe  motions  are  in  parallel  planes,  to 
which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular. 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  in 
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bouring  particles,  or  is  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and,  Rotation, 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  connedling  forces  are  v 
brought  into  adlion,  or  are  excited  j  they  adt  on  the 
particles  adjoining,  and  change,  or  tend  to  change, 
their  diftances  from  the  particles  immediately  beyond 
them  ;  and  thus  the  forces  which  conned!  this  next  fe- 
ries  of  particles  are  alfo  excited,  and  another  feries  of 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  forces  \  and  this  goes 
on  through  the  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par¬ 
ticle,  whofe  motion  we  are  confidering.  The  forces 
which  conned!  it  with  the  adjoining  l'eries  of  particles 
are  excited,  and  the  particle  is  moved.  We  frequently 
fay  that  the  ex ternal  moving  force  is  propagated  through 
the  body  to  the  diftant  particle  •,  but  this  is  not  accu¬ 
rate.  The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by 
the  forces  which  conned!  it  with  thofe  adjoining.  It 
will  gfeatly  affiil  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 


motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  diftant  particle,  if  we  con- 
ftder  the  particles  as  fo  many  little  balls,  conned!ed  with 
tionof  refped!  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  each  other  by  (lender  fpiral  fprings  like  cork-fcrews. 

difedlly  comparing  the  velocity  of  any  particle  in  one  of  This  would  compofe  a  mafs  which  would  be  compref- 

J  ed  of  the  bodies  with  that  of  a?iy  particle  of  the  other  *,  for,  Able,  or  which  could  be  ftretched,  &c.  And  if  we  give 


5 
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t  ity  as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  this 
t>e  comparifon  can  eftablifh  no  ratio.  But  we  familiarly 
spared.  compare  fuch  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  turns 
which  they  make  in  equal  limes,  and  we  fay  that  the  fe- 
cond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  60  times  fader  than  the  mi¬ 
nute  hand  *,  now  this  comparifon  is  equally  juft  in  any 
part  of  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.  While  the  minute  hand 
moves  round  one  degree,  the  fecond-hand  moves  60  , 
therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet  in  the  line 
uniformly  deferibed  by  a  body  in  it^  progreflive  motion 
is  a  proper  mealure  of  its  progreflive  velocity,  fo  the 
number  of  degrees  deferibed  by  ctnij  particle  of  a  whirl¬ 
ing  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of  rotation, 
or  the  angle  deferibed  by  any  radius  vtdlor  of  that  body, 
is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  velocity  of  rotation.  And  in 
this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two  bodies  be  compar¬ 
ed  *,  and  the  velocity  is  with  propriety  termed  ANGULAR 
VELOCITY. 

An  angle  is  dlre<5!ly  as  the  length  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  on  which  it  (lands,  and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fradlion  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and  the  denominator 
the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  P C p  may  be  expreffed  by 

This  fraction  expreffeS  the  portion  of  the  radius 

which  is  equal  to  the  arch  which  meafures  the  angle  \ 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  ufual  denomination  of  de¬ 
grees,  by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  360th  part 

of  the  circumference,  is - 7  of  the  radius,  or  that 

57.296 

^  an  arch  of  57.  296  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius. 

1  ^,&c.  When  a  folid  body  receives  an  impulie  on  any  one 
"weT" P°*nt>  or  w^en  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving 
<e(c^lgCieS  force,  it  cannot  move  without  the  other  points  alfo  mov- 
(ie  bodying.  And  whatever  is  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that 
lch  particle  muff  be  conceived  as  urged  by  a  force  preeifely 
competent  to  the  produ&ion  of  that  motion,  by  adling 
immediately  on  the  particle  itfelf.  If  this  is  not  the 
particle  immediately  adled  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
force  which  really  impels  it  is  a  force  arifing  from  the 
cohefion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  external  force  is  prefled  towards  its  neigh- 


an  impufte'to  one  of  thefe  balls,  we  (hall  fet  the  whole 
aflemblage  in  motion  round  any  axis  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  to  fupport  it.  Now  any  one  of  thefe  balls  is  really 
and  immediately  moved  by  the  elafticity  of  the  fpiral 
wires  which  join  it  to  its  neighbours*  g 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  The  forces 
connedling  forces.  It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe-by  which 
nomena  which  are  their  effects.  Thefe  are  various,  al-tlle  Parti- 
m’oft  beyond  defeription  j  but  the  mechanical  philofo-j>^  a^on 
pher  has  little  to  do  with  this  variety.  The  diftindlionseach  other 
which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  fluidity,  of  hardnefs,  are  equal, 
foftnefs,  fclaflicity,  ductility,  are  not  of  very  difficult ari<^  t^e 
conception.  There  is  one  general  fad!  which  is  fuffi-  Con^e<luen" 
cient  for  our  prefent  purpofe — the  forces  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  ad!  on  each  other  are  equal.  This 
is 'a  matter  of  unexcepted  experience  ;  and  no  other 
foundation  can  be  given  to  it  as-a  law  of  mechanical 
ndture. 

An  immediate  confequence  of  this  law  19,  that  when  5> 
two  external  forces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  folid  body  (or  rather  when  a  folid  body 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces),  tliefe 
forces  are  equal  and  oppofite  5  for  the  force  A  is  in 
fad!  in  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  oppofite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  refulting  from 
the  combination  of  all  the  forces  which  conned!  that 
particle  with  the  feries  of  particles  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing.  This  refulting  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
which  it  reful ts.  The  ufe  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab¬ 
breviate  language.  This  firft  fet  of  connedling  forces 
confiits  of  a  number  of  diftinil  forces  correfponding  to 
each  particle  of  the  feries,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  oppofite  force  correfponding  to  it  :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  which  the  firft  feries  of  particles 
adls  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A  is  applied,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  compound  force  which  con- 
nedls  this  firft  feries  with  the  next  (cries.  And  the 
fame  thing  muft  be  faid  of  each  fuccecding  feries  of 
particles,  till  we  come  at  laft  to  the  particle  to  which 
the  external  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  force 
exerted  by  this  particle  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  ex¬ 
ternal 


dotation. 


io 


Fig.  2. 
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ternal  force  \  and  It  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  fecond  feries  of  particles  on  that  fide  ; 
therefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite. 

It  refults  from  this  proportion,  that  when  any  number 
of  external  forces  are  applied  to  a  folid  body ,  and  it  is  in 
equilibria  between  them ,  they  are  fuck  as  would  be  in  equi- 
libno  if  they  were  all  applied  to  one  point .  Let  the  for¬ 
ces  a  A,  b  B,  c  C  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  folid  body.  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in 
equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  oppofite  force  A  re- 
fulting  from  the  competition  of  the  force  AD,  which 
conne&s  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
which  conne&s  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  b  B  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  equilibrio  with  B  /3,  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  BF  and  BG  ;  and  cC  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  C  k  of  the  forces  CH  and  CL  We 
{hall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  we  fuppofe  the  three 
forces  A  B  by  C  c,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 
pulling  at  the  folid  body.  The  conne&ing  parts  be¬ 
tween  A  and  B,  as  alfo  between  A  and  C,  are  ftretch- 
ed.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  confidered  as  elaf- 
tic  threads.  Each  thread  is  equally  ftretched  through 
its  whole  length  5  and  therefore  if  we  take  AD  to  re- 
prefent  the  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held 
back  by  the  particle  B,  and  if  we  would  alfo  reprefent 
the  force  with  which  B  is  held  back  by  A,  we  mud 
make  BF  equal  to  AD.  Now  (N°  9.),  the  forces  AD 
and  BF  are  equal  and  oppofite  \  fo  are  the  forces  AE 
and  Cl  ;  fo  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  fix  forces  AD,  BF,  BG,  CH,  Cl, 
AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  the  particle  would 
be  in  equilibrio  ;  for  each  force  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  oppofite  force  :  and  if  the  force  A  at  were 
applied  in  place  of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  would 
remain,  becaufe  A  ot  is  equivalent  to  AD  and  AE. 
The  fame  is  true  of  B  /3  and  C  it.  Therefore  if  the 
three  forces  A  «,  B /3,  C  »,  were  applied  to  one  point, 
they  would  be  in  equilibrio.  Confequently  if  the  three 
forces  a  A,  b  B,  c  C,  which  are  refpe&ively  equal  and 
oppofite  to  A  B  $,  Cx,  are  fo  applied,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  It  is  plain  that  this  demonftration  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces. 

We  may  juft  remark  by  the  bye,  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equilibrio,  they  are  aCting  in  one  plane  3 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  they  are  really  directed  to 
one  point :  for  any  one  of  them  muft  be  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two  j  and  this  equiva¬ 
lent  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  other 
two  are  the  fides,  and  the  diagonal  and  fides  of  any  pa¬ 
rallelogram  are  in  one  plane  •,  and  fince  they  are  in  one 
plane,  and  any  one  of  them  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  other  two,  it  muft  pafs  through  the  fame 
point  with  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through  the  point  of 
concourfe  of  the  other  two. 

Thefe  very  fimple  propofitions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  ftatics,  and  render  it  a  very  fimple 
branch  of  mechanical  fcicnce.  It  has  been  made  ab- 
ftrufe  by  our  very  attempts  to  fimplify  it.  Many  ela¬ 


borate  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental  Rotation, 
property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been 
thought  next  to  an  infuperable  difficulty  to  demonftrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  ftraight  lever  when  the  parallel 
forces  are  inverfely  as  their  diftances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum. 

Wc  think  the  demonftrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonfe-  Mechatu- 
nex,  D’Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious  ;  cal  fcience 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  con- has  been 
ception  that  it  cannot  refufe  the  truth  of  the  propofi- r?^erf(^ 
lion;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton’s,  they  labour  under  attempts  at 
the  difadvantage  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen-  (impufica. 
furable  diftances  and  forces.  Mr  Vince’s,  in  the  Phi-  d()U« 
lofopliical  TranfaCtions  for  1794,  is  the  moft  ingenious 
of  them  all  j  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occur¬ 
red  long  ago.  The  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arifen  from 
the  attempt  to  fimplify  the  matter  by  confidering  a  le¬ 
ver  as  an  inflexible  ftraight  line.  Had  it  been,  taken 
out  of  this  abftract  form,  and  confidered  as  what  it  real¬ 
ly  is,  a  natural  body,  of  fome  fize,  having  its  particles 
connected  by  equal  and  oppofite  forces,  all  difficulty 
would  have  vanifhed.  u 

That  we  may  apply  thefe  propofitions  to  explain  the  Mode  of 
motion  of  rotation,  wc  muft  recollect  an  unqueftionable  conceiving 
propofition  in  dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces 
any  motion  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which  mov}ngaBy 
would  prevent  it,  when  applied  in  the  fame  place  and  in  force, 
the  fame  line,  or  which  would  extinguifli  it  in  the  fame 
time  in  which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced*  There¬ 
fore  the  force  which  is  excited  and  made  to  a&  on  any 
particle  of  a  body,  by  the  a&ion  of  an  external  force  on 
another  particle,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  move  round  an  axis, 
is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied 
to  that  particle  in  the  oppofite  direction,  would  be  in 
equilibrio  with  the  external  force. 

The  only  diftinft  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni-  13 
tude  of  any  moving  force  is  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  it  can  produce  by  aCting  uniformly  during  fome 
given  time.  This  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  of  known  bulk.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  of  matter  ail¬ 
ing  on  it  for  a  fecond  will  caufe  it  to  fall  16  feet  with 
an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
ftate  fuch  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  in  a  fecond  \  which  we  call  communicating  the 
velocity  of  32  feet  per  fecond.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  beft  way  of  acquiring  a  diftinCt  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
aCting  uniformly  during  fome  known  time.  ^ 

Let  a  folid  body  turn  round  an  axis  pafling  through  Ancj  0f 
the  point  C  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this  quantity 
figure.  Let  this  rotation  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced e^ort 
by  an  external  force  a&ing  in  the  direction  FP.  Let^J?^1^ 
this  force  be  fuch,  that  if  the  body  were  free,  that  is, 
unconnected  with  any  axis  fupported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  aCting  uniformly  during  a  fmall  moment  of 
time,  caufe  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (a)  to  deferibe  a 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FP.  This  we  know 

to 


(a)  We  tnke  this  term  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  as  expreffing  that  point  where  the  fum  of  the  equal  gravitations  of 
each  article  may  be  fuppofed  united.  It  is  bv  no  means  (though  commonly  fuppofed)  the  point  where  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  real  gravitations  of  the  particles  may  be  fuppofed  to  aCt,  and  to  produce  the  fame  motion  as  when 

a&ing 
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I  dotation,  to  be  the  effeft  of  a  moving  force  afting  on  any  folid 
i  v—^  body  in  free  fpace.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
defcribe  a  ftraight  line.  Other  particles  may  chance' to 
move  differently,  if  the  body,  befides  its  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion,  has  alfo  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP,  and  make  GI  to  GC 
as  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un- 
connefted  with  a  fupported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  fame  time  round  the  axis 
C  c .  Alfo  let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  or 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  tn  GI  will 
exprefs  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 
and  is  a  proper  meafure  of  it  as  a  moving  force  \  for 
GI  is  twice  the  fpace  deferibed  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

15  But  fince  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 

the  axis  palling  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  to 
move  with  the  velocity  and  in  the  direction,  GH,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  CG  (N°  2.).  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direftion  AL,  perpendicular  to 
C  A.  Moreover,  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles 
are  as  their  radii  veftores;  and  CG  is  aftually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  expreffes  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
in  G.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like  manner  exprefs  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  A.  If  A  exprefs  its  quantity 
of  matter,  A*CA  will  exprefs  its  quantity  of  motion, 
and  will  reprefent  the  force  which  would  produce  it  by 
afting  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time. 

1$  We  expreffed  the  external  moving  force  by  m.GI. 
Part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  A*CA, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  difeover  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obfer- 
vations  (how  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal  to 
the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  in  the  direftion 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A*CA  applied  to  A  in  the 
direftion  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  propriety  of  the  le¬ 
ver  ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  and 
P)  we  mufl  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A*CA  to 
the  balancing  preffure,  which  mull  be  exerted  at  P,  or 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.  This  preffure  is  therefore 

A*CA*CA  A*CA*  A  ,  -Tf  - 

- - or  — grp — .  As  we  took  m.Gi  tor  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve¬ 
locity  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  whole  body 
moving  in  free  fpace,  we  may  take  G  i  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 

A*C  A* 

the  preffure  — gp — ,  and  then  this  preffure  will  be 
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properly  expreffed  by  m.G  i.  In  like  manner,  m  a  1  may 
exprefs  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  in 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires  $  and  fo  on  with  refpeft  to  all  the  particles 
of  the  body. 

It  mufl  be  defirable  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
forces  are  really  concerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  particles. 

Suppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  immediately  on 
the  external  particle  F.  The  line  FC  connecting  this 
particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  ftretched  or  com* 
preffed  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  circumftances 

reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC  is  compreffed, 
and  the  axis  is  puffed  by  it  againfl  its  fupports  in 
the  direction  CAj  and  the  body  mufl,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  refill  in  the  oppofite  direftion  F f.  The  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  dragged  out  of  its  pofition,  and  made  to  be¬ 
gin  its  motion  in  the  direftion  AL  perpendicular  to 
AC.  This  cannot  be,  unlefs  by  the  connexion  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.  A  refills  by  its  inertia,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  AC  and  AF  are  ftretched  by  dragging  it  into 
motion.  By  this  refiftance  the  line  AC  tends  to 
contraft  itfelf  again,  and  it  pulls  C  in  the  direftion 
C  c ,  and  A  in  the  direftion  A  a  ;  and  if  we  take  C  c 
to  reprefent  the  aftion  on  C,  A  a  mufl  be  taken  equal 
to  it.  In  like  manner  AF  is  ftretched  and  tends  to 
contraft,  pulling  F  in  the  direftion  F <p  and  A  in  the 
direftion  A  *  with  equal  forces.  Thus  the  particle  A  is 
pulled  in  the  direftions  A  a  and  A*c ,  the  particle  F  is 
pulled  in  the  direftion  F<p,  and  puflied  in  the  direftion  Ff; 
and  C  is  pulled  in  the  direftion  Cc ,  and  pufhed  in  the  di¬ 
reftion  Ck.  A  a  and  A u  have  produced  their  equivalent 
AL,  by  which  A  is  dragged  into  motion  ^  F f  and  Fp 
produce  their  equivalent  F^,  by  which  the  external 
force  is  refilled,  and  F^  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  m.G  ii 
the  forces  Cc  and  Ck  produce  their  equivalent  C  d  by 
which  the  axis  is  preffed  on  its  fupports,  and  this  is  re¬ 
filled  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  reaftion  of  the  fupports 
in  the  direftion  d  C.  The  forces  therefore  which  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  body  the  motion  A.AL  are  both  external, 
viz.  the  impelling  force  g  F,  and  the  fupporting  force 
dC.  AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  immediate  equiva¬ 
lent  of  A  a  and  Ate ,  but  alfo  the  remote  equivalent  of 
g  F  and  d  C.  We  may  therefore  afeertain  the  propor¬ 
tion  of§*F  (that  is,  of  m.Gi')  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.  AC), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  ^F  is  to 
AL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of^F  to  F  p 
or  A «,  and  of  A<c  to  AL.  But  we  fliall  obtain  it 
more  eafily  by  confidering  g  F  as  the  equivalent  of  AL 
and  d  C.  By  what  has  been  demonftrated  above,  the 
P  P  direftions 
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afting  on  each  particle  feparately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  particles  gravitate  alike,  and  in  parallel  di¬ 
reftions.  If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  inftance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different  particles 
would  neither  be  nearly  equal  nor  in  parallel  lines  j  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity,  on  which  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  its  whole  gravitation  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft,  would  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to  denomi¬ 
nate  the  point  G,  as  ufually  determined,  by  its  mathematical  properties,  wTe  would  call  it  the  CENTRE  OF  posi¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  its  diftance  from  any  plane,  or  its  pofition  with  refpeft  to  any  plane,  is  the  average  diftance  and 
pofition  of  all  the  particles.  The  true  defignation  of  G  is  “  the  point  through  which  if  any  plane  whatever  be 
made  to  pafs,  and  if  perpendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars 
on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide.” 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G  by  its  mechanical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  CENTRE  OF  INERTIA j  for  this 
is  equal  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  fame  direftion  :  and  it  is  not  in  confequence  of  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
the  body  deferibes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FP.  We  wifti  this  remark  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
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,  meet  in  one  point  E,  and  ^  F  mu  ft  be  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
gonal  /E  of  the  parallelogram  E^/«,  of  which  the 
fides  E^,  E  t  are  refpeclively  equal  to  AL  and  d  C. 
Now  /  E  is  to  E  e  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  te  E  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  E  ie,  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  CEA  to 
the  fine  of  CEP,  that  is,  as  CA  to  CP,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  demonftrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We 
preferred  that  demonftration  as  the  fhorteft,  and  as  abun¬ 
dantly  familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  rae- 
chanifm  of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  reader 
will  obferve,  that  this  other  demonftration  is  nothing 
but  the  demonftration  by  the  lever  expanded  into  its 
own  elements.  Having  once  made  our  readers  fenfible 
of  this  internal  procefs  of  the  excitement  and  operation 
of  the  forces  which  conned  the  particles,  we  (hall  not 
again  have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  gF,  or 
m.Gi,  muft  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  /72.GI, 
that  m.V p  may  be  =w.GI.  lhat  is,  we  muft  have 
A  C  A* 

tn.Gl—  j  or,  becaufe  CP  is  given  when  the 

pofition  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  muft  have  m.Gl 

—  ^.A.C  A*  where  both  A  and  C  A  are  variable  quan- 
-J  CP  ’ 

-titles. 

This  equation  gives  us  tn.GI.C'P=J'A.CA*.  Now 

we  learn  in  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcrum,  in  oppofition  to  any  refinance  what¬ 
ever,  is  ex preffed  by  the  product  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  dire&ion.  Therefore  we  may  call  wj.GI.CP  the  mo¬ 
mentum  (b),  ene.rgy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 

tn.Gl.  And  in  like  manner^A-C  A*  is  the  fum  of 

the  momentum  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in  a£lual 
rotation  •,  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen¬ 
tum  wi.GI.CP  to  produce  it,  this  momentum  balances, 
and  therefore  may  exprefs  the  energy  of  all  the  refin¬ 
ances  made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo¬ 
tion  of  rotation.  Or/A.CA*  may  exprefs  it.  Or, 
take  p  to  reprefent  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  par¬ 
ticle,  and  r  to  reprefent  its  radius  veftor,  or  diftance 
from’ the  axis  of  rotation, //i.r1  will  exprefs  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  external  force  wi.GI,  afting  in  .  the 
dire&ion  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  all  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  equation  w».GI.CP==/A.CA*,  =r/pr*. 
The  ufual  way  of  ftudying  elementary  mechanics  gives 
us  the  habit  of  affociating  the  word  equilibrium  with 
a  fcate  of  reft  ;  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge  fo 


4  _ _  But  there  is  the  fame  equilibrium  of  the  Rotation. 

a&ual  immediate  prefllires  when  motion  enfiies  from  ^ 

the  a£lion.  When  a  weight  A  defeending  raifes  a 
fmaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  palling  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  between  the  aid¬ 
ing  and  refilling  weights.  The  ftrain  on  this  thread  is 
undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  adding  on  B, 
and  the  immediate  relifting  force  a&ing  on  A. 

/ p j* 

The  fame  equation  gives  us  GI= 


/2.CP* 


Now  GI  :  CGrr^j :  CG,  =/j».r* :  wi.CP.CG  j 

m.\^r 

but  CG  reprefents  the  velocity  of  the  centre.  Hence 
we  derive  this  fundamental  propolition  / p.r 1 :  772.CP.CG 
=  GI  :  CG  ;  or,  that  fp.r2"  is  to  m.CP.CG  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  body  moving  freely  to  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of  rotation. 

.  r  ,  .  772.GI.CP.CG 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  is= - Jp~r* - 

tf2.GI.CP.CB 


«  yv  #  f  /l  •  vJ  i  •  V-7  X 

The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is  = - 

This  fraftion  reprefents  the  length  of  the  arch  de¬ 
ferred  by  the  point  B  in  the  fame  time  that  the  body 
unconne&ed  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  deferi- 
bed  GI. 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 

t  ,  ,  ,  «  •  772.GI.CP 

the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  =  fpt* — * 

It  may  be  here  alked,  how  this  fraftion  can  exprefs  an 
ano-le  ?  It  evidently  exprefles  a  number  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
namely,  furfaees.  It  therefore  exprefles  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  meafuring  the 
angle,  fuch  as  4,  t*  &c.  And  to  have  this  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recollea  that  the  radius  is 
57,2958. 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the- 
axis  of  rotation  pafles  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  particle  A  the  line  A  ar  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CG,  and  join  AG.  Then  CA2=rGA*  + 
CG*  =±=  2  CG  X  G  a.  Therefore  /CA*  =/G A*  + 
/CG  =±=/ 2CG  x  G<i,  =  /G A*  +  tf2.CG*  =fc 
/ 2  CG  X  G  a.  But  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  fum  of  all  the  G  a  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  —  Ga;  and  therefore  =±=/2  GC-fG  a  is  no¬ 
thing;  and  therefore  /CA*  =:  /GA*  +  m.C G*. 

n  772.GI.CP 

Therefore  /CA*  or //>r*  is  fmalleft,  and  ■  jpJ*~ 

is  greateft  when  772.CG*  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirling  bo- 
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^  The  word  momentum  is  very  carelefsly  ufed  by  our  mechanical  writers  It  is  frequently  employed  to  ex- 

**• 

of  its  aftion,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 
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Rotation,  dy,  or  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles,  is  vided 

T  D  C  mm 

For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 


ftot  at  ifcin 


s .  GI  .  CP  .fp  .  r 


jpr' 

Gl.CP 


pr 
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The  refiftance  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  f  p  r*. 
For  this  muft  be  meafured  by  the  forces  which  muft:  be 
fimilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  fame  angular 
motion  or  angular  velocity.  Thus  let  one  external 


r  '  ,frtUtion.  force  be  m  .  GI,  and  the  other  m  .  y*.— Let  both  heap 
™  plied  at  the  diftance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  ve&or 

in  the  one  body,  and  p  in  the  other  ;  now  the  angular 

Gl.CP  CP 

- and 


velocities 


-  are  equal  by  fup- 
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fp r*  fp  £ 

pofition.  Therefore  m  .  GI  :  771 .  y  e=zf p  r*  :fp 

'As  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
fpace  a  given  force  always  produces  the  fame  quantity  of 
motion  ;  fo  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies 
obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  diftance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  fame 
quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  may  eafily  be  de¬ 
duced  (and  we  (hall  do  it  afterwards),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  is  preferved,  fo  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  motion  among  whirling  bodies  the  fame  quantity 
of  whirling  motion  is  preferved. 

This  is  a  propofttion  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
practical  mechanics,  and  may  indeed  be  conftdered  as 
the  fundamental  propofttion  with  refpeft  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work  \  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  fet  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  Vo¬ 
lume  lxvi.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  (hall  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  by  and  bye  of  the  utility  of  the  propofttion,  (bow¬ 
ing  how  exceedingly  imperfeft  the  ufual  theories  of 
mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed  on  this  principle. 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  propofttion  from  which 
all  thefe  dedu&ions  have  been  made,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  demonftration  is  not  reftrftffed  to  the  time  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  cauftng  each  particle  to  deferibe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  ve&or.  We  a  (Turned  the  radius  vector  as 
the  meafure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  fimplify  the  nota¬ 
tion.  Both  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated,  when  we  fuppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  uni¬ 
formly  during  any  time  whatever ;  and  the  fpaces  de« 
feribed  by  each  motion  in  the  fame  time  are  m  a  con- 
ft  ant  ratio.  The  formulae  may  therefore  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  reprefent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
fuppofe  that  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  in  one 
plane,  and  that  the  moving  force  nils  in  a  line  FP  ly¬ 
ing  alfo  in  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  mere¬ 
ly  to  make  the  prefent  invoftigation  (which  is  addreffed 
chiefly  to  the  pra&ieal  mechanic)  more  familiar  and 
enfy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  X  C A, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  the 
force  m  .  G  i  employed  at  P  or  F,  in  order  to  excite  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  been  prccifely  the  fame  although 
the  lines  AC  and  FP  had  been  in  different  planes,  pro- 
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only  that  thefe  planes  were  parallel.  This  is 
known  to  every  perfon  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
wheel  and  axle.  But  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  a  &  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation  of 
the  different  particles,  it  muft  be  refolved  into  two  forces, 
one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  thefe  planes,  or  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  plane  of 
rotation.  And  it  is  this  laft  only  that  we  confider  as 
the  moving  force  \  the  other  tends  merely  to  pufti  the 
body  in  the  dire&ion  of  its  axis,  but  has  no  tendency  to 
turn  it  round  that  axis.  When  we  come  to  confider 
the  rotation  of  a  body  perfe&ly  free,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumftance.  But  there 
are  feveral  important  mechanical  propofttions  which  do 
not  require  this. 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  eftimated  by  that  of  its  The  motion 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.  The  difference  of  a  body 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  body  and 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  jts  centre  of 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  connexion  which  thegravjtyf 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ac-&c. 
tion  of  the  points  of  fupport  on  this  axis.  This  ac¬ 
tion  muft  be  conftdered  as  another  external  force,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  which  a&s  on  the  particle  P,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  fucli  as,  if  combined  with  it,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  motion  which  we  obferve.  That  is,  if 
we  fuppofe  the  body  unconnedled  with  any  fixed  points, 
but  as  having  its  axis  a£led  on  by  the  fame  forces  which 
thefe  points  exert,  the  body  would  turn  as  we  obferve  it 
to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  reft. 

Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  GIHK.  It  is  plain  that  m .  GK  muft  reprefent 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  points. 

If  therefore  GI  ffiould  coincide  with  GH,  and  the 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vaniflies,  and 
the  body  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting  any 
preffure  on  the  points  of  fupport  ;  and  the  initial  motion 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Or,  the  axis  at 
C  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion. 

That  this  may  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  the  external  force  act  in  a  dire&ion 
perpendicular  to  CG  *,  for  GI  is  always  parallel  to 
FP  :  it  being  a  leading  propofttion  in  dynamics,  that 
when  a  moving  force  a£b  on  any  part  whatever  of  a 
(olid  body,  unconnected  with  fixed  points,  the  centre 

ftraight  line  parallel  to 
In  the  next  place  GH 
/v0  .  m. Gl.CP. CG 

(N° 
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of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a 
the  direction  of  that  force, 


fpr'" ' 

=  i,  and  CP=AlL 
m ,  CG 

gives  us  m  .  CG  *  CP  3* 


muft  be  equal  to  GI ,  that  is, 

_  m . CP . CG 
is  equal  to  GI,  or  — 5 - ~ 

J  4- 

Tho  cquatipn 

-xfpt*,  ,  CAL  But  it  was  ffiown  (N°  23), 
that  f  A  .  C  A*  es/A  .  G  A*  +  m  .  CG1.  Therefore 
f  A  .  GA'zzm  ,  CG  .  CP~~w  .  CG  .  CG,  ^  m  .  CG 
(CP—  CG),  Sr  in  ,  CG  .  GP.  Therefore  we  have 
for  another  determination  of  the  point  of  impulft  P 
as  to  annihilate  all  j»vc  fibre  on  the  axis)  GPrs 
f  \  G  A* 

This  is  generally  the  moft  eafily  obtained, 

tn ,  CG 

the  mathematical  fituaiien  of  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
well  known. 

P  p  2 


£ 


N.  B. 
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NB.  When  CP  = 


fp** 
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,  we  (hall  always  have  the 
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Advantage 
of  annihila¬ 
ting  or  di- 
minifliing 


axis  of  mo¬ 
tion. 


velocity  of  the  centre  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  preflure  on  the  points  of  fup- 
port,  unlefs  FP  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  CG.  In  other 
pofitions  of  FP  the  preflure  on  the  axis,  or  on  its  points 
of  fupport,  will  be  m.Gl  X  2  fin.  GCP. 

It  would  be  a  defirablc  thing  in  our  machines  which 
derive  their  efficacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply 
the  preflures  arifing  from  the  power  and  from  the  refift- 
the  preflure  ance  oppofed  by  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  anni- 
on  the  fup-  hilate  or  diminifh  this  preflure  on  the  fupports  of  the 
ports of  the  axis  0f  motion.  Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 
out  what  may  be  done  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper, 
nay  neceflary,  to  know  what  are  the  preflures  in  the 
points  of  fupport.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  Shall 
run  the  rifk  of  our  machine  failing  in  thofe  parts  ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needlefs  and  ill  difpofed  ftrength.  In  the  ordinary  the¬ 
ories  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  principles 
of  equilibrium,  the  preflure  on  the  points  of  fupport 
(exclufive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  itfelf )  is  ftated  as  the  fame  as  if  the  moving  and 
refilling  forces  w7ere  applied  immediately  to  thefc  points 
in  their  own  directions.  But  this  is  in  all  cafes  errone¬ 
ous;  and,  in  cafes  of  fvvift  motions,  it  is  greatly  fo.  We 
may  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  Ample  inftance. 
Suppofe  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  wreight 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other ;  the 
preflure  of  the  axis  on  its  fupport  is  eleven  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  rule  ;  whereas  we  (hall  And  it  only 
3tt«  For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  I,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  isioX1  —  1  X  “ 
9q  and  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  10  X  i1  +  1  X  1*. 
(N°  18.)  =  II.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  Vr* 
But  the  diftance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
axis  of  motion  is  alfo  T9T,  becaufe  we  may  fuppofe  the 
two  weights  in  contaCl  with  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  ttXttj  =ttt  °f  its  natural  velocity.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  diminifhed  by  the  Agure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul¬ 
ley,  and  the  1 1  pounds  prefs  it  with  xxx  of  their  weight, 
^  that  is,  with  3W  pounds. 

Of  knowing  Since  all  our  machines  con  Aft  of  inert  matter,  which 
the moinen- requires  force  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  flop  it,  or  to 
turn  of  m-  c]5ange  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  fome  of  our  natural 
powder  is  expended  in  producing  this  effeCl ;  and  Ance 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  ftate  the  proportion 
between  the  power  and  reflftance  which  will  preferve 
the  machine  at  reft,  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  machine  is  imperfect,  unlefs  we  know 
how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed.  It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  ftated  in  oppofltion  to  the 
reflftance  oppofed  by  the  work.  This  renders  it  pro¬ 
per  to  give  fome  general  propofttions,  which  enable  us 
to  compute  this  with  eafe. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  inftance,  to  know 
quentlythe  fome  point  in  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  whole  rota- 
force  necef-  tory  part  of  the  machine  concentrated  ;  becaufe  then  we 
fary  to  could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  is, 
overcome  wfoat  force  we  muft  apply  to  the  impelled  point  of 

the  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  deflred  velo¬ 
city. 

Fig.  3.  Let  S,  ftg.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 
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ci  tia ; 
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the  fupported  axis  pafling  through  C  ;  that  is,  let  S  be  Rotation, 
fuch  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  ~Y— 
collected  there,  a  force  applied  at  P  will  produce  the 
fame  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  fame 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  form. 

The  whole  matter  being  colle'Cted  at  S,  the  expreffion 


s.GI.CP 


of  the  angular  velocity  becomes 


7//.GI.CP 


fP-r* 

(N°  22.)  ;  and  thefe  are  equal  by  fuppofttion. 


n .  c Sa 

There- 


_ J  fp 


fore  fp  .  CS%  and  C& 

This  point  S  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Gyra¬ 
tion. 

In  a  line  or  {lender  rod,  fuch  as  a  working  beam,  or 
the  fpoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  CS  is  of  its 
length. 

In  a  circle  or  cylinder,  fuch  as  the  folid  drum  of  a 
capftane,  CSzr  its  radius,  or  nearly  But  if  it 

turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  CS=r-§-  radius. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  CS 
nr  radius  nearly. 

If  it  turn  round  a  diameter,  CS  =  \/ t  radius.  The 
furface  of  a  fphere,  or  a  thin  fpherical  {hell,  turning 
round  a  diameter,  has  CS  n:  y/ t  radius,  or  nearly  £ 

or  4. 

A  folid  fphere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  CS 
=\/t  radius,  or  nearly  xx.  This  is  ufeful  in  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  preceftion  of  the  equinoxes.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  by  the  way,  that  if  we  conftder  the  whirling  body 
as  a  fyftem  of  feveral  bodies  writh  rigid  or  inflexible  con¬ 
nections,  we  may  conflder  all  the  matter  of  each  of  thefe 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  will  be  the  fame ;  for  this  does  not 

J p  f* 

change  the  value  of  - - . 

63  m 

There  is  another  way  of  making  this  correction  of  a  Ampler 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  of  mode  of  al- 
the  machine  itfelf,  which  is  rather  Ampler  than  the  one  lowing  for 
now  given.  We  can  fuppofe  a  quantity  of  matter  col-|^®^nert^ 
leCted  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied,  dAnes" 
fuch  that  its  inertia  will  oppofe  the  fame  reAftance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sup¬ 
pofe  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
inftead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 

f  p  r*  . 

matter  =z  —  p"?  colleCled  at  P ;  the  moving  force  will 

produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body,  in 
its  natural  form.  For  the  angular  velocity  in  this  cafe 

ro.GI  .CP 

muft  be  fpr *  (N°  22.)  wffiich  is  zi  ■-*  — — ,  the 

fame  as  before.  ^ 

A  point  O  maybe  found,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  Centre  of 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  colleCled  oscillation. 
*  there,  and  an  external  force  m. GI  applied  to  it  in  a 
direClion  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  CO,  it 
will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  fame  inclination  to 
the  line  CG. 

T  .  r  .  ,  7tf.GI.CO 

In  this  caie,  the  angular  velocity  muft  be  m  qq*  ’ 

(N°  22.), 
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This  muft  be  equal  (by 


GI 


38 


(N°  22.),  which  is  =  ^ 

fuppofition)  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the  fame 
force  m .  GI  is  applied  in  the  fame  inclination  to  G.— 

.  .  ,  .  r  A  ,  ttu GI.CG 

The  angular  velocity  m  this  cale  mult  be — . 

f  GI  m.  GI.CG  J  CO 
Therefore  we  have  =z - - — ; - ,  and 

fpr' 


fpr 1 
/PL1 


GI 


«7gT7CG’  and  C°  *n .  CG 

,_/a.ga- 

,  CG  * 


Alfo,  as  in  N°  31. 


GO: 


.39 

}  nark- 
2  e  proper- 

t  of  it. 


M'e  of 
dermin- 
in;is  fitua- 


This  point  O  has  feveral  remarkable  properties. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 
body  Twinging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
its  weight  be  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per¬ 
form  its  ofc illations  in  the  fame  time.  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  colle&ed  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  alfo  \  and  if  CG 
have  the  fame  inclination  to  the  horizon  in  the  firft  cafe 
that  CO  has  in  the  fecond,  the  a&ion  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  fame  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two 
bodies  will  acquire  the  fame  angular  velocity  5  that  is, 
they  will  defcend  from  this  lituation  to  the  vertical  fi- 
tuation  (that  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  two  bodies  will  therefore  ofcillate  in  equal 
times.  For  this  reafon,  the  point  O  fo  taken  in  the  line 
CG,  which  is  the  radius  ve£lor  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 

,  f  A .  CA*  „  fA.GA* 

that  CO  is  equal  to  —  ^ or  GO=‘  -  , 

is  called  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body  ;  and 
a  heavy  point  fufpended  by  a  thread  of  the  length  CO 
is  called  its  equivalent  or  fynckronous  pendulum ,  or  the 
fimple  pendulum ,  correfponding  to  the  body  itfelf,  which 
is  confidered  as  a  compound  pendulum ,  or  as  confifting  of 
a  number  of  fimple  pendulums,  which,  by  their  rigid 
connexion  difturb  each  other’s  motions. 

That  CO  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  O  muft  be  in  the  line  CG, 
otherwife  it  would  not  reft  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the 
body,  when  ne  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 

f  A  .  CAa 

pofition.  The  equation  CO=  J  ^  '  qq  —  only  deter' 

mines  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  from  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent  fim¬ 
ple  pendulum,  but  does  not  determine  the  precife  point 
of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  ofcillation  \  a  eir- 
cumftance  alfo  necefiary  in  fome  cafes. 

Mathematicians  have  determined  the  fituation  of  this 
point  in  many  cafes  of  frequent  occurrence.  Huyghens, 
in  his  Horologium  Ofcillatonum ,  and  all  the  beft  writers 
of  treatifes  of  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in- 
veftigation  at  length.  The  general  procefs  is,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  every  particle  by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  to  divide  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
produ&s  by  the  produft  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fame  axis.  The  quotient  is  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 

f  j) .  r* 

fimple  pendulum :  for  CO=  •  • 
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a,  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  ftraight  line,  fufpended  by  . Rotation, 
one  extremity,  CO  is  ^  of  its  length. 

i ?.  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  of  a  Sender  rod  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  prifmatic  (hape.  It  would  be  exa&ly  fo  if  all 
the  points  of  a  tranfverfe  fe£lion  were  equally  diftant 
from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  ifofceles  triangle  fufpended 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CO  is  \  of  its  height. 

d .  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  (lender  triangle  (that 
is,  whofe  height  many  times  exceeds  its  bafe)  Twinging 
round  its  vertex  in  any  direction. 

e .  In  a  very  (lender  cone  or  pyramid  Twinging  from 
its  vertex,  CO  is  -J  of  its  height  nearly. 

f  If  a  fphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  fufpended 
by  a  thread  whofe  weight  may  be  neglected,  and  whofe 
length  is  /,  the  diftance  between  its  centre  of  fufpen- 

/•* 

(ion  and  centres  of  ofcillation  is  a  4-  r  +  y  — : —  and 

the  diftance  between  its  centres  of  bulk  and  ofcillation 

;s  *  — Thus,  in  a  common  fecond’s  pendulum, 
a  -f-r 

whofe  length  at  London  is  about  39^  inches,  the 
centre  of  ofcillation  will  be  found  about  -jyo  °f  an  in«h 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  if  it  be  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

g.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  diftance  between 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  ofcillation,  where  B 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball,  a  the  diftance  of  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  and  its  centre,  d  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  thread  or  rod, 

+  ^ w(ad-\-a% )  ,r 

GO  =  — — T  '  N  Ts  7 - 1 - or,  if  we  con- 

(-§.™+B)fl— idw  ’ 

fider  the  weight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
WTeight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  (or  as  exprefled  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  the  thread), 

GO  = 


B-f— J 


As  the  point  O,  determined  as  above,  by  making 

f  0  r^  .  . 

CO=  _  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the  body 

m .  CG 

turning  round  C,  fo  C  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
fame  body  turning  round  O  :  for  refuming  A.CA  in 
place  of  pr,  we  have  J'A,CA*zz?n .  CO.CG.  Now 
/A.C A*=y;A.OAa+/A.OCa— /A.OC.  2  O  ^.(Eu¬ 
clid,  II.  12.  13.),  or  m.CO.CG~f  A.OA*-f^* A. 
OC*— -/A.OC.  20  a.  But/A.OC*  =  w.OC*,  z=  m. 
OC.OC ;  and  (by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 
/A.OC.  20  a  zz  m,  OC.  2  OG.  Therefore  we  have 
m .  CO.CGzry* A.OA*+«*.  OC.OC— m,  OC.  2  OG  ^ 
and/A.OA2— 772.OC.CG+W.CO.2OG— 772.CO.CO, 
-m.CO  (CG  ■+  2  OG  —  CO).  But  CG  +  2  OG 
is  equal  to  CO  -j-  OG,  and  CG  -f-  2  OG  —  CO  is 
equal  to  OG.  Therefore  f  A.OA2~77z.CO.OG,  and 

/'A.OA1 

CO  =r  ~ — ,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  (according 
in,  OG 

to  N°  39.)  to  make  C  the  centre  of  ofcillation  when  O 
is  the  centre  of  fufpenfion. 

If  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  axis  of  rotation,  be 
anywhere  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  is 
the  centre,  the  point  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  of  which  G  is  the  centre  :  for,  by  N°  38. 

GO 
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„„  .  Now  f  A.GA*  is  a  fixed  quantity  •> 
///.CG  J 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  conftant,  OG  will  alfo  be 
conftant. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  diftance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  diftance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  O  of  ofcillation :  for  we  had  (N°  .) 

CS*  =  ^tLL  and  CO  =r  ,  and  therefore 

m  m.  L  G 

CO.C G  =  rrCS1  and  CO 
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CS=CS  :  CG. 
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Why  this 
point  is 
fometimes 
called  the 
centre  of 
perculiion. 

47 
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Improprie¬ 
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term. 
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We  fee  alfo  that  the  diftance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  muft  be  applied  ;  fo  that  there  may 
not  be  any  preffurc  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  fupport,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  palling  through  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will 
produce  the  fame  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free  :  for  as  it  exerts  no  preffure  on  the 
points  of  fupport,  the  initial  motion  muft  be  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  not  there. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  diftance 
in  the  line  CG,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  cafe  the  pref- 
fure  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  points  of  fupport  will  re-aCl  forward,  and 
this  re-a61ion  will  be  equivalent  to  another  external 
force  confpiring  with  the  one  applied  at  O.  Some  cu¬ 
rious  confequences  may  be  deduced  from  this. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point  in  the 
line  GC  lying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  will 
be  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion  to  what  it  would  have  ta¬ 
ken  had  the  body  been  free,  and  fo  will  be  the  pref- 
fures  exerted  by  the  points  of  fupport  on  the  axis. 

A  force  m.Gl  applied  at  P  produces  the  initial  pro- 
greflive  motion  ///.GH  j  and  any  force  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CG,  produces  the  fame  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Therefore  a  force 
m. GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  ///.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  fame  motion  which 
m.Gl  applied  at  P  would  produce  *,  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  m.Gl  at  P.  Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CO,  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion,  it 
will  flop  all  this  motion  without  exciting  any  ftrain  on 
the  axis  or  points  of  fupport.  Therefore  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  palling  through  O  in  a  dire&ion  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  CO  ;  and  the  blow  given  by  that  point  to  any 
body  oppoftd  to  its  motion  is  confidered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  effe&  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progrcfiive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation. 

For  fuch  rcafons  O  has  been  called  the  Centre  of 
Percussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.  But  the 
name  of  centre  of  momentum ,  or  rotatory  effort,  would 
have  been  more  proper. 

We  can  feel  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  fmart  blow  with  a  ftiek.  If  wc  give  it  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  joint  of  th*  wrift  only,  and  ftrike  fmartlv 
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with  a  point  confiderably  nearer  or  more  remote  than  Rotation, 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  a  painful  ftiock  or 
wrench  in  the  hand  *,  but  if  we  ftrike  with  that  point 
which  is  precifely  at  two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  no 
fuch  difagreeable  ftrain. 

Mechanical  writers  frequently  fay,  that  O  confidered 
as  the  centre  of  percuflion,  is  that  with  which  the  moil 
violent  blow  is  ftruck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true  ; 

O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precifely  equal  to  the  progreflive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  direction.  As  we  have 
already  laid,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  fuppole  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 

Every  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di- 
re&ion,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  *,  and  if  the  body  were  flopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  reft  along  with  it.  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percuflion  fliould  have  this 
property,  that  when  it  is  flopped  by  a  fufficient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  flopped  *,  fo  that  if  at  that  inftant  the  fupports 
of  the  axis  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  remain  in 
abfolute  reft.  t 

The  eonfideration  of  a  very  Ample  cafe  will  {how  Centre  of 
that  this  point  of  ftoppage  cannot  be  taken  indifferently,  perculfioj, 
Suppofe  a  iquare  or  rectangular  board  CDD'C',  fig.  4.  (le’ 
advancing  in  the  dire&ion  GH,  perpendicular  to  its^*  * 
plane,  without  any  rotation.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  be  applied  at  G,  in  the  dire&ion  HG, 
and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  flopped  :  for  when  the  point  G  is  flop¬ 
ped,  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  one  part  of  the 
board  {hall  advance  more  than  another.  The  fame 
thing  muft  happen  if  the  board  be  flopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge  put  in  its  way,  and  pafling  through  G  :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  line  LGM,  or  gG  //.  But  if  this  edge 
be  fo  placed  that  the  board  {hall  meet  it  with  the  line 
IPK,  then,  becaufe  this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CIKC'  than  in  the  part  IDD'K,  though  the  pro¬ 
greflive  motion  may  be  flopped,  the  upper  part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
which  IK  will  be  the  axis.  Now  fuppofe  that  the 
board,  inftcad  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di¬ 
rection  GH,  every  part  with  the  fame  velocity  had  been 
Twinging  round  the  axis  CC;  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
pofition  Cdd'  C;,  and  that  it  is  flopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel  to  CCT,  in 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  pofition 
CDD'C' ;  all  its  motion  will  not  be  flopped  :  for, 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  is  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD'M  than  in  the  upper 
part  CLMC',  becaufe  every  particle  of  the  lower  part 
is  deferibing  larger  circles  and  moving  fwifter.  1  liere- 
fore  when  the  line  LGM  is  flopped,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  pivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  will  be  preffed  backwards  on  their 
holes  •,  and  if  the  holes  were  at  that  inftant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  which  LM  is  the  axis. 

The  board  muft  therefore  be  flopped  in  fome  line  IPK  . 
below  LGM,  and  fo  fituated,  that  the  fum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  fide  of  it  {hall  be  equal*,  I  his  alone 

can 
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can  hinder  a  rotation  round  the  axis  IPK.  From  what 
*  has  been  already  demonflrated,  it  appears,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  if  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  a  line  IPK 
pafling  through  O  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  which  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  line  g  G  //  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CC'.  This  line 
I  OK  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per¬ 
cuflion. 

But  any-  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  board  (hould  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
^  GO  //,  all  motion  will  be  flopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  fide  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  flopped  in  the  line  p  P  y,  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  p  q  D'C'  than  in  the  part  p  q  DC  ;  and  if  the  fup- 
ports  at  C  and  C'  were  that  inflant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  p  q .  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  body  were  not  flopped ^by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  fimple  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  fides  of  it  would  not.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuflion  that  we  have 
afeertained  its  diflance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 
f  p  v*  y 

the  equation  g  O  This  equation  only  gives 

us  the  line  IOK  parallel  to  CC',  but  not  the  point  of 
percuflion.  This  point  (fuppofe  it  P)  mufl  be  fuch 
that  if  any  line  p  P  q  be  drawn  through  it,  and  confi- 
dered  as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  may  corhmencc, 
it  Jhall  not  commence,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  the  mo¬ 
menta  round  this  axis  on  the  right  fide  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.  Let  us  invefligate  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  fecured. 

Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  flate  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  D  d  (fig.  5.),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity  *, 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  DC  d .  At  the  moment  under  con- 
fideration,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  ve6lor  GC,  as 
alfo  perpendicular  to  a  plane  pafling  through  the  lines 
D  d  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 
Draw  the  line  n  O  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per¬ 
cuflion  mufl  be  fomewhere  in  this  line.  For  the  point 
of  percuflion,  wherever  it  is,  mufl  be  moving  in  the  fame 
direction  with  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  dire£lion  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  diflance  from  the  axis 
D  d  mufl  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  centre  of  ofcil¬ 
lation.  Thefe  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
fome  point  of  n  O.  Suppofe  it  at  P.  Draw  P p  per¬ 
pendicular  to  D  d .  P  mull  be  fo  fituated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  fum  total  be  no¬ 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
p  P,  n  OP,  See.  Draw  its  radius  ve£lor  A  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  Da,  and  draw  an  parallel  to  CG,  and  there¬ 
fore  perpendicular  to  D  a.  The  plane  A  an  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  D  an  (Euclid,  XI.  4.).  DrawT 
AL  perpendicular  to  A «,  and  A  /  perpendicular  to 
an.  Then,  while  the  body  is  beginning  to  turn  round 
D  d ,  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  A  is  in  the 
cfe&ion  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  ve&or  A  a* 
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This  motion  AL  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  Rotation* 
the  motion  A/,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,  and  u— *■ v~ — ' 
the  motion  /L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  /  only  which  is  oppofed  by  the  external  force  flop¬ 
ping  the  body  at  P,  becaufe  A  /  alone  makes  any  part 
of  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  GH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  radii  ve&ores  for  the 
meafures  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  particles. 

Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  A.A«,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  direction  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  confidered  as  urged  in  this  direction  with 
the  force  A.  A  a,  or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A.  A  a  is  compounded.  The  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AL  is  to  the  force  in  the  direction  A  /  as  AL  to 
A  /,  or  as  a  A  to  a  /,  becaufe  the  triangles  A  /  L  and 
a  l  A  are  fimilar.  Therefore,  inflead  of  fuppofing  the 
point  L  urged  by  the  force  A.  A  a,  a&ing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  we  may  fuppofe  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A.a  /,  adting  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  the  force  A.  A  /  aCting  in  this 
plane,  viz.  in  the  direClion  L  n.  This  laft  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percuflion  at  P.  Therefore  we 
need  confider  the  point  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.  A  /.  The  momentum  of  this  force,  or  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  direClion  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  I)  d,  mufl  be  A.a  l .  a  h.  ( N .  B. 

This  is  equal  to  A.A«a,  becaufe  a  l :  a  Arr«  A  :  a  L, 
and  A. A  has  been  fliown  long  ago  to  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  expreflion  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle). 

Draw  L  m  perpendicular  to  Pp.  If  we  confider 
P p  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motion  of  rotation  may 
be  produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  produce  fuch  a  rotation  will  be  A.al .  L  m. 

In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  n  P  would  be  Am  l .  L  n.  In  general,  its  mo¬ 
mentum  for  producing  rotation  round  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  produCl  of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 

A  .a  /)  and  the  diflance  of  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per¬ 
cuflion,  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  A. a  /. L  m  mufl  be 
equal  to  nothing  \  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  forces 
A. a  /.L  m  on  one  fide  of  this  axis  P  p  mufl  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  fum  of  forces  A!m  I'AJiH  on  the  other 
fide.  To  exprefs  this  in  the  ufual  manner,  wc  mufl 
have  f  Am  l.n  PzzO.  But  n  Prz n  O  —  OP.  There¬ 
fore  f  A. a  l.n  O — f  A.rt/.OPnr  o,  and  f  Am  l.n  Orr 
f  A. a  /.OP.  But  OP  is  the  fame  wherever  the  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  fituated  *,  and.  becaufe  G  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  is  A  .a  l  is  m.G  C,  m 
being  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body  ;  that  is, 
f  A  .  a  l—tn  .  GC,  and  f A.al .  OP  .  GC  .  OP,  ~ 

/A  .  a  l .  n  O.  Hence  -we  derive  the  final  equation 
r,p _/A.n/.n  O 
w.GC 

Therefore  the  centre  of  percuflion  P  of  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  axis  D  d  is  determined  by  thefe  condi- 
tions  :  ill,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  pafling  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity  \  2d,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diflance  P p  from  the  axis  of 

rotation  . 
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centre  of  olculation  is - — • 

In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and 
percuflion  may  coincide,  or  be  one  and  the  fame,  OP 
muft  vanifh,  or  S  A.a/.n  O  muft  be  equal  to  nothing, 
that  is,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A.a/.n  O  on  one 
fide  of  the  line  CO  muft  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  A  '.a!  I'm'  O  on  the  other  fide. 

Let  L  d$  A  be  a  plane  pafting  through  the  axis.  D  d 
►perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  LCG  through  it,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  fituated,  and  let  C  g  y  x, 
be  a  third  plane  pafting  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  L  d  5  A  and  LCG. 
Draw  l  r  and  act  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  u  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  c  r,  and  then  draw  A  A «  perpendicular 
to  act  and  r  u.  It  is  evident  that  A  <t  and  A  a  are  re- 
fpe&ively  equal  to  a  /  and  /r,  or  to  a  l  and  no;  fo  that 
the  two  faftors  or  conftituents  of  the  momentum  of  a 
particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percuflion  are  the  di- 
ftances  of  the  particles  from  the  planes  D  del  A  and 
y.cgy,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  fee,  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  centres 
of  ofcillation  and  percuftion  do  not  neceffarily  coincide, 
and  the  circumftance  which  is  necellary  for  their  coin¬ 
cidence,  viz.  that  f  A.  Act  A  k  is  equal  to  O.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  occurs  here  another  obfervation  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
force  a£ling  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion,  and  fmee  all  mo¬ 
tion  progreftive  and  .rotatory  is  flopped  by  an  external 
force  applied  at  P  in  the  dire&ion  q  P,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  reft;  and  the  fame  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  fet  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
D  t/,  in  the  oppofite  diredion,  with  the  fame  angular 
velocity,  and  without  any  preflure  on  the  pivots  L  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di- 
re£tion  AL,  was  flopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  fame  motion  will  be  produced 
by  it  in  the  quiefeent  particle  A  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  LA.  And  as  the  pivots  L  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the  cafe  of  the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have  no  tendency  to  motion, 
or  no  preflure  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  the  lafl  cafe. 
Therefore  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
dire£lion  perpendicular  to  the  line  P  py  the  line  L  d 
will  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  perfe&ly 
referable  the  rotation  of  the  fame  body  round  a  fixed 
axis  T)  d. 

There  is  another  fet  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  force.  AL 
which  is  directed  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  /L  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  AL,  or  by  A  /  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  A  a .  Thefe  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  LCG, 
and  in  the  dire&ion  CG  or  GC,  can  have  no  effea  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
tend,  feparately,  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis 
pafting  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
momentum  of  A  to  produce  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
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perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  inftance,  muft  evi-  notation, 
dently  be  A.A  Ln  O,  and  round  P  it  muft  be  A.A/.n  P, 

See.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider  thefe  after¬ 
wards.  #  #  .3 

It  is  ufual  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy  to  of  ba^ 
illuftrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  andandeylitu  ! 
curved  furfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  rolling  downers  roll, 
thefe  furfaces.  But  the  motions  of  fuch  rolling  balls 
are  by  no  means  juft  reprefentations  of  the  motions  plan”* 
they  reprefent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  by  the  aftion  of  gravity,  but  it  alfo  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  Bneceflary  for  producing  this 
rotation  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  fource  but  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the  ro¬ 
tation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it  down  the 
plane.  The  point  of  the  ball  which  refts  on  the  plane 
is  hindered  from  Aiding  down  by  fridlion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point  of  con- 
tad,  and  is  inftantly  catched  by  another  point  of  coin- 
tad:,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  fame  manner.  A 
cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  fame  way ;  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap¬ 
ped  round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  faft  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un¬ 
winding  this  thread.  ^  ^ 

The  mechanifm'of  all  fuch  motions  (and  fome.  of  Mechanic 
them  are  important)  may  be  underftood  by  confidering  of  thefe 
them  as  follows  :  Let  a  body  of  any  ftiape  be  conned-  motions, 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (fig.  6.)  whofe  axis  paffesFig.  6. 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Sup- 
pofe  that  body  lufpended  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  a 
thread  Wound  round  the  cylinder.  This  body  will  de¬ 
scend  by  the  adion  of  gravity,  and  it  will  alfo  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.  Lraw.  the  horizontal 
line  OGC.  It  will  pafs  through  the  point  of  contad  C 
of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  point  round 
which  it  begins  to  turn  in  defeending.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  ofcillation  correfponding  to  the  momentary 
centre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  defeend  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  colleded  in  O  : 
for  it  may  be  confidered,  in  this  inftant,  as  a  pendu¬ 
lum  fufpended  at  C.  But  in  this  cafe  O  will  defeend 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 
Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  (that  is,  the  velocity  of  de- 
feent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  fince  the  points  C,  G, 

O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given  ;  as  alfo  CO  (N°48.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  fame  proportion  of  CO  to  CG, 
and  fo  will  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  any  given  time. 

7  And  thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  cafe 
when  we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

Cor.  I.  The  weight  of  the  defeending  body  will  be 
to  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO:  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely. 

Obferve,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  fame  :  for  it  has  been  demonftrated  already,  N°42. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  ano.ther 

circle 
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Rotation,  circle  round  the  fame  centre,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of 
v— — '  CG  to  CO  is  conftant. 

6 1  Cor.  2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  down  an  inclin¬ 

ed  plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  fri&ion  which 
prevents  all  Aiding,  the  fpace  deferibed  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  deferibe  freely  as  CG  to  CO  : 
for  the  tendency  down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  determin¬ 
ed  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body*  The  motion 
of  rotation  in  thefe  cafes,  both  progreflive  and  whirling, 
£2  is  uniformly  accelerated. 

Safe  of  pen-  Something  of  the  fame  kind  obtains  in  common 
pendulous  bodies.  A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
ofcillates,  but  alfo  makes  part  of  a  rotation  ;  and  for 
this  realon  its  ofcillations  differ  from  thofe  of  a  heavy 
point  hanging  by  the  fame  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
ofcillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  ofcillating  between  cycloidal 
cheeks,  does  not  ofcillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be- 
caufe  its  centre  of  ofcillation  is  continually  fhifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  fufpending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  fo  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  ofcillation.  If  our  fpring- 
carriages  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  ftaples  to  which  the  ftraps  are  fixed  as  Air  afun- 
der  as  the  four  upper  ftaples  at  the  ends  of  the  fprings, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  would  perform  its  ofcillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  difagreeable  man¬ 
ner  they  now  do,  by’ which  we  are  frequently  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  ftriking  the  glaffes  with  our  heads.  The  fwings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  eafier  *,  and 
we  could  hold  things  almoft  as  fteadily  in  our  hand  as  if 
the  carriage  were  not  fwinging  at  all. 

This  will  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
fixed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
a&ually  performing  work.  The  limits  of  our  under¬ 
taking  will  not  allow  us  to  do  any  more  than  juft  point 
out  the  method  of  applying  it. 

Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  i.  e. 
compofed  of  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  conftrudlion  be 
I  iis  theory  fuch,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power 

b  practice  *S  aPP^ec*  we  {hall  call  the  impelled  point)  is  to 

I  "  c*  the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  n . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine  will 
be  the  fame  with  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of  which 
the  radii  are  m  and  n . 

Let  p  exprefs  the  a&ual  preffure  exerted  on  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
aftual  preffure  or  refiftance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  x  be  the 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  muft  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  moving  power  may  a£l.  Thus 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel ;  then  x  is  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let  y  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  muft  be  mo¬ 
ved  with  the  velocity  of  the  working-point,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed.  Thus  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  muft  be  continually  pufhed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may  be 
meafured  by  it. 

Let  f  be  a  preffure  giving  the  fame  refiftance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  fri&ion  of  the 
machine,  and  let  an 3  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine’s 
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inertia,  viz.  the  fame  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  mattei 
a  were  attached  to  the  working-point,  or  to  any  point  v 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis. 

This  ftate  of  things  may  be  reprefented  by  the  wheel 
and  axle  PQS  (fig.  7.)  where  x  and  y  and  a  are  repre-Fig.  7* 
fented  by  weights  a&ing  by  lines.  P  is  the  impelled 
point,  and  R  the  working-point  5  CP  is  m  and  CR  is  /r. 

The  moving  force  is  reprefented  by  PA,  the  refiftance 
by  RB,  and  the  friction  by  BF. 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inerti  of 
x,  y,  and  a  are  the  fame  as  if  they  were  for  a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  expreflions  : 

1.  The  angular  velocity  n* 

x  rrf+y+a  nx 

2.  Velocity  of  the  working-point  rr 
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3.  Work  performed 
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wrork  is  proportional  to  the  produ<5l  of  the  refiftance  and 
the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  ftiall  give  a  very  fimple  example  of  the  utility 
of  thefe  formulae.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  water  is  to  be 
raifed  in  a  bucket  by  the  defeent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  fimple  pulley.  Such  a  machine  is  de¬ 
feribed  by  Defaguliers  *,  who  fays  he  found  it  prefe-  * 
rable  to  all  other  machines.  The  bucket  dipped  itfelf  V°L 
in  the  ciftern.  A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley, P*  5°3* 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  ftage  on  which  a  man  could 
ftep  from  the  head  of  a  flair.  His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  ftage  and  raifed  the  bucket,  which 
difeharged  its  water  into  another  ciftern.  The  man  quit¬ 
ted  the  ftage,  and  walked  up  flairs,  and  there  he  found 
it  ready  to  receive  him,  becaufe  the  empty  bucket  is 
made  heavier  than  the  empty  ftage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucket,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  although  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  quickeft  poffible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  ftage  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  ufual  flate- 
ment  of  fuch  a  machine  in  elementary  treatifes  of  me¬ 
chanics,  the  machine  will  ftand  ftill,  and  no  work  will 
be  performed.  In  every  intermediate  ftate  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  There¬ 
fore  the  different  values  of  the  work  performed  muft  be 
a  feries  of  quantities  which  increafe  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminifti  to  nothing  again. 

The  maxim  which  is  ufually  received  as  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine  is  loft  in  time, 
is  therefore  falfe.  T  here  muft  be  a  particular  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 
points,  which  will  give  the  greateft  performance  when 
the  power  and  refiftance  are  given  ♦,  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will 
have  the  fame  effe£:  when  the  ftru&ure  of  the  machine 
has  previously  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working-points. 

This  proportion  will  be  found  by  treating  the  for-  c * 

mula  which  expreffes  the  work  as  a  fluxionary  quan¬ 
tity,  and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  power  and  refiftance  is  given,  and  we  wifli 
to  know  what  muft  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  . 

Q/<1  S3 
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Rotation,  m  and  ff,  tliat  we  may  conftrud  the  machine  accord- 
1  ingly,  we  have  only  to  confider  n  as  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  third  formula.  This  gives  us 
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*J  x1  X  r  +fl + fx  a  — x  r  +/ 

n—m  X - ■  ■  ■ 

p<i+y 

This  is  a  fundamental  proportion  in  the  theory  of 
working  machines  1  but  the  application  requires  much 
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attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  minding  \  in  which  cafe  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  inertia  j  and  this  is  a  very  general  cafe. 
In  many  cafes  the  work  exerts  no  contrary  ftrain  on 
the  machine  at  reft,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  mo  ft  in- 
ftances  the  intenfity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  diminifhed  when  this 
increafes  j  the  refiftance  or  actual  preffure  at  the  work¬ 
ing-point  frequently  increafes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
working-point.  All  thefe  eircumftances  mutt  be  at¬ 


tended  to  $  but  ftill  they  only  modify  the  general  pro- 
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pofition.  Thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  prefent  article.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  lhowing  how  imperfed  is  the  theory  of 
machines  in  equilibrio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of 
their  performance  or  juft  principles  of  their  conitruc- 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  this  theory.:  The  forces  whieh  are  applied  to  the 
body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  confidered  in  the 
theory  as  preffures  adually  exerted  on  the.  impelled 
points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  when  a  weight  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  defeending 
uniformly,  ads  with  its  whole  weight.  In  this  cafe  the 
weight  multiplied  by  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  al¬ 
ways  exprefs  its  momentum,  and  the  rotation  will  (c ce¬ 
teris  paribus')  be  proportional  to  this  product.  But  in 
many  important  cafes  our  machines  are  aduated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  impulfions.  A  body  in  motion  ftrikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  caufes  it  to  turn 
round  its  axis.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  confider  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  our  moving  force.  Suppofing  n  to  be  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  meafure  of  its  intenfity.  And  if  it  be  applied 
at  the  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  n  V*CP 
ftiould  exprefs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C  •,  and  we  fhould  exprefs  the  an¬ 
gular  velocity  by  Accordingly,  this  is  the 
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manner  in  which  calculations  are  ufually  made  for  the 
conftrud  ion  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  treatife  of  mechanics. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  (hall  (how 
by  a  very  Ample  inftance.  It  ftiould  refult  from  thefe 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional 
to  CP.  Let  us  fuppofe  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
ftream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  and  that  every  fecond  there  paffes  ICO  pounds  of 
water.  We  ftiould  then  call  our  moving  force  icoo. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  arm  of  the  float- 
board  on  which  it  ftrikes  to  be  infinitely  long,  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  can  never  move  fafter  than  10  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond,  and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
fmall,  inftead  of  being  the  greateft  of  all.  The  rota¬ 


tion  will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  fhorter.  Romka* 
We  need  not  examine  the  cafe  more  minutely. 

We  muft  therefore  carefully  diftinguifh  between  the  x>iftindlion 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo- 10  be  rna^e 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  ading.  between 
The  moving  power  is  the  preffure  a&ually  exerted  on  thetbc  <luan- 
irapelled  point  of  the  machine.  Now  the  universal  ^  [ion  and  ^ 
of  the  equality  of  adion  and  readion  in  the  collifion  ofrooving 
bodies  affures  us,  that  their  mutual  preflure  in  their  col- power  0f 
lifi on  is  meafured  by  the.  change  of  motion  which  each  an  impel* 
fuftains  :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica~lm£  bod^ 
tion  and  meafure  of  the  preffure  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  its  caufe.  A  way  therefore  of  afeertaining  what  is 
the  real  moving  force  on  .a  machine  aduated  by  the  im- 
pulfion  of  a  moving  body,  is  to  difeover  what  quantity 
of  motion  is  loft  by  the  body  or  gained  by  the  machine  *, 
for  thefe  are  equal.  Having  difeovered  this,  we  may 
proceed  according  to  the  propofltions  of  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  body  move-  73 
able  round  an  axis  palling  through  C,  perpendicular  toFlS-  8* 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  Let  this  body  be  ftruck  in 
the  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  diredion  FA,  and 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two  bodies  in  the  point 
of  collifion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mutual  adions 
of  two  folid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  diredion 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfaces.  Therefore  the 
mutual  preflure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  diredion 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD.  Therefore  let  the.  motion 
of  the  impelling  body  be  refolved  into  the  diredions 
AP  and  AD.  The  force  AD  has  no  (hare  in  the 
preffure.  Therefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  im¬ 
pelling  body  eftimated  in  the  diredion  AP,  and  let.rc 
be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  diredion  AP  will  be  n  V. 

Did  AP  pafs  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
efled  would  be  to  prefs  the  axis  on  its  fupports.  But 
AP,  the  diredion  of  the  preffure,  being  inclined  to 
AC,  the  point  A  is  forced  afide,  and  in  fome  fmall 
moment  of  time  deferibes  the  little  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  deferibe  a  fmall 
arch  Pjt?,  fubtending  an  angle  PCj9=ACtf.  Draw 
a  0  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  a  d  perpendicular  to  AD. 

The  triangles  d  A  0,  ACP  are  fimilar,  and  A  a  :  Acs 
AC  :  CP.  But  the  angles  AC  a,  PC p  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  P ^  =  AC  :  CP, 
-Ao:  Ao,  therefore  <p p=zA  0. 

Now  fince,  in  confequence  of  the  impulfe,  A  deferibes 
A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  A  0  is  the 
fpace  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  diredion  of  the  preflure  ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  fpace  which  it  deferibed  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  ftroke,  v  will  exprefs  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V — v  is  the  velocity  loft,  and  n  (V — v)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  loft  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  meafure  of  the  preffure  exerted.  This  gives 
us  the  whole  eircumftances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 
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The  fimilarily  of  triangles  gives  us  CA  : 
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From  this  we  deduce 


fpt* 

-v _ >  and  thus  we  have  obtained  the  value 

fpr*+n.  CF* 

of  v  in  known  quantities  ;  for  n  was  givein,  or  fup- 
pofed  known  ;  fo  alfa  was  V :  and  fince  the  diredion 
FA  was  given,  its  didance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  f  pr1.  Now  we  have  feen  that  v  is  alfo  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P  ;  therefore  we  know  the  abso¬ 
lute  velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  confequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

ffV-CP 

We  have  the  angular  velocity  rs  pi :  vve 

fhall  find  this  a  maximum  when  fpr*z=.n. CP2  ;  and  in 
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greateft  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 
ftriking  body  lofes  f  of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  fufficient  for  explain¬ 
ing  all  the  motions  of  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes; 
and  we  prefume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
we  have  given  the  inveftigntion  of  the  centres  of  gyra¬ 
tion,  ofcillation,  and  percuffion.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  the  application  of  thefe  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machines  in  two  very  valuable  diflertations  by  Mr 
Euler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
vol.  viii.  and  x.  and  occafionally  by  other  authors  who 
have  treated  mechanics  in  a  fcientific  and  ufeful  man¬ 
ner,  going  beyond  tbe  fcbool-boy  elements  of  equili¬ 
brium. 

There  remains  a  very  important  cafe  of  the  rotation 
of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
of  folid  bodies  is  incomplete  ;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconneded  with  any 
fixed  points.  We  hardly  fee  an  in  fiance  of  motion  of  a 
free  body  without  fome  rotation.  A  done  thrown  from 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themfelves, 
are  obferved  not  only  to  advance,  but  alfo  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  preceflion  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  folution  on  this  dodrine  ;  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  (hips  has  the  fame  foun¬ 
dation.  We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  propofi- 
tiom. 

We  need  not  begin  by  demon flrating,  that  when  the 
diredion  of  the  external  force  pafles  through  tbe  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota¬ 
tion.  This  we  confider  is  familiarly  known  to  every 
perfon  verfant  in  mechanics ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  when  the  direction  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  ftill  advance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  moving  force  had  palled  through  it. 
This  is  the  immediate  confequence  of  the  equality  of 
aCtion  and  reaCtion  obferved  in  all  tbe  mechanical  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  univerfe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  demondrate,  that  when 
the  direction  of  the  moving  force  does  not  pafs  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in 
the  direction  of  the  moving  force^  but  will  alfo  turn 
round  an  axis,  and  we  mud  determine  the  pofition  of 
this  axis,  and  the  relation  fubfifting  between  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  rotatory  motions. 
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The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  fird  who  con-  Rotation, 
fidered  this  fubjeCt ;  and  in  his  Difquifitiones  Meclwnico-  * 
dyTiamicte,  he  has  demonftrated  feveral  propofit ions  con¬ 
cerning  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and  the  mo¬ 
tions  arifing  from  eccentric  external  forces  :  and  al¬ 
though  he  afifumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propor¬ 
tion'  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  fpherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  bodies  will  be  palpable  in  fome  77 
dmple  cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo¬ 
dies  A  and  B  (fig.  9.)  be  conneded  by  an  indexible  Fig.  9. 
rod  (of  which  we  may  negled  the  inertia  for  the  pre- 
fent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  ad  on  the- 
point  P  in  the  diredion  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
let  AP  be  double  of  PB.'  Alfo  let  the  forct  be  fuck, 
that  it  would  have  caufed  the  fydem  to  have  moved 
from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituation  a  b ,  in  an  inde¬ 
finitely  fmall  moment  of  time,  had  it  aded  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  cafe  have  deferibed 
G^,  A  would  have  deferibed  A  #,  and  B  would  have 
deferibed  B  b ,  and  ab  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  : 
for  the  force  imprefled  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  imprefled  on  B ;  but  becaufe  the  force  ads 
on  P,  the  force  imprefled  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  that 
imprefled  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever  :  there¬ 
fore  the  initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on¬ 
ly  half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B  ;  yet  the  centre  G 
muft  ftill  be  at  g.  We  {hall  therefore  afeertain  the  ini¬ 
tial  motion  of  the  fyftem,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
fo  that  A  a,  (hall  be  \  of  B/3.  This  vve  ihall  do 
by  making  AGz:AB,  and  drawing  Ca^.  Then  *  /3- 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  fyftem  at  the  end  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  time.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  body  muft  have 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion. 

And  we  deduce  immediately  from  the  premifes  that  How  mo- 
this  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  pafling  through  ji10n  ,s^Per- 
the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  for  fince  the  centre  describes tjlefe  ca^es 
a  ftraight  line,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it.  This  is 
a  fundamental  theorem,  and  our  fubfequent  inveftiga- 
tion  is  by  this  means  greatly  fimplified,  being  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  two  problems:  1.  To  determine  in  what  di¬ 
redion  the  axis  pafles  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

2.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation,  or 
how  far  the  centre  muft  advance  while  tbe  body  makes 
one  turn  round  the  axis  This  eflablifhes  the  relation 
between  the  progreflive  and  rotatory  motions.  It  will 
contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  both  thefe  pro¬ 
blems  to  fee  the  refult  in  the  prefent  Ample  cafe. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  the  impreftions  7  9 

made  on  A  and  B  are  In  lines/ A  B  b  parallel  to  FP 
and  G  g;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 

G,  and  B,  are  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 

The  axis  of  rotation  there  foie  muft  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  If  we  give  it 
any  other  pofition,  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  muft  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  in  ba  produced  take  ^crrBC. 

Then  fuppofing  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  conneded  with 
the  fyftem,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota¬ 
tion,  the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  firfi; 
pofition,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  moment  of  time  C 
Q^q  2  would. 
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notation,  would  have  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  had,  fion,  and  the  motion 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  c  C,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  g,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  of  the  centre •>  therefore  if  we  make 
G  y  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  Gy; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  eftablifhed  between  the  two  mo¬ 
tions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  fad,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
fuch,  that  C  has  become  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  con- 
verfion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  mud  always  be  the 
cafe,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
fyftem  of  particles  connected  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
fible  lines.  Since  the  fyftem  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  pafling  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
mull;  be  fome  point  in  the  fyftem,  or  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  connefted  with  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  faft  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  muft  in  this  inftant  be  at  reft,  and 
therefore  muft  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfton.  And, 
in  this  inftant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round 
an  axis  pafling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
motion  of  progreflion,  are  equivalent  to,  and  a&ually 
conftitute,  an  incipient  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round 
another  axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whofe  pofition  may 
be  afcertained.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  this  pro- 
pofition  and  its  converfe  on  clearer  evidence. 

Therefore  let  G  (fig.  io.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  rigid  fyftem  of  particles  of  matter,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe 
a  folid  body  to  be.  Let  this  fyftem  be  fuppofed.to  turn 
round  the  axis  G^-,  while  the  axis  ltfelf  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  the  dire&ion  and  with  the  velocity  GI.  Let  the 
rotation  be  fuch,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  dire&ion  and 
velocity  A  h.  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  GI  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G  g.  It  will 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  defcribed 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  CG^be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI.  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  defcribed  by  A  in  a  ftraight  line  eg,  and  g 
will  be  the  centre  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore 
A  g  will  be  the  radius  ve&or  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A g.  Let  Ad  be  perpendicular  to  eg,  and 
in  Ad  take  A*?  equal  to  GI  or  g  i.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  abfolute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A  e  and  A  Ji,  and  is  the  diagonal  A/of  the 
parallelogram  A  efh.  In  the  line  g  c ,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  G  g ,  take  g  c  to  g  A,  ns  A  e  to  A  li, 
and  draw  c  C  parallel  to  g  G,  and  produce  h  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  n .  We  fay  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  converfion  *7  for,  becaufe  A  n  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A g  and  A  d  to  C^,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  d  An,  or  fh  A.  Therefore,  fince  eg  :gA=fh 
:  h  A,  the  triangles  eg  A  and//$  A  are  fimilar,  and  the 
angle  g  Ac  is  equal  to  h  A  f  Take  away  the  common 
angle  g  Af,  and  the  remaining  angle  c  A/is  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  h  A g,  and  A/is  perpendicular  to 
A  c,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  fame  in  re¬ 
fined  of  dire&ion  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
c  C.  Moreover,  A /is  to  fh  ox  gins  Ac  to  eg.  There¬ 
fore,  both  the  diredion  and  velocity  of  the  abfolute  mo¬ 
tion  of  A  is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  turning  round  the 
iixe.d  axis  c  C  )  and  the  combined  motion  A  e  of  progref- 
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. .  A  h  of  rotation  round  G  g,  are  notation, 

equivalent  to,  and  really  conftitute,  a  momentary  Ample  v 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  e  given  in  pofition, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  e  to  A  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converfe  propofition  is,  that 
a  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round  a  Axed  axis  C  c,  fuch 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direction  GI  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CG,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  G  g,  along  with  the 
progreflive  motion  GI  of  this  axis.  T.  his  propofltion 
is  demonftrated  in  the  very  fame  way,  from  the  conflde- 


ration  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  c,  we  have  c  A  i 
c g—Af:  g  i.  From  this  we  deduce,  that  A  h  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  Ag,  and  that  fh  :  A  Ivzzc  g  :  g  A  \  and 
thus  we  refolve  the  motion  A/ into  a  motion  A  h  of 
rotation  round  G^,  and  a  motion  Ae  of  progreflion 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

But  let  us  not  confine  the  progreflive  motion  to  the  83 
diredion  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G g.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  G^,  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  the  diredion  and  with  the  velocity  GK. 

We  can  always  conceive  a  plane  LGC,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  axis  G  g  and  the 
direaion  GK  of  the  progreflive  motion  are  Atuated. — 

And  the  motion  GK  may  be  conceived  as  compounded 
of  a  motion  GI  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis  j  and  a  motion  of  tranflation  GL,  by  which  the 
axis  Aides  along  in  its  own  direaion.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  firft  motion  GI,  there  arifes  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  C  e.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that 
if,  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  round  C  c , 
this  line  be  Aid  along  itfelf  in  the  direaion  e  C ,.  a  mo¬ 
tion  equal  to  GL  will  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  AF,  and 
that  if /<p  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  GL,  <p  will 
be  the  Atuation  of  the  particle  A  when  G  is  in  K. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  progreflive  mo-  H 
tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  pafling 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  motions  pro¬ 
greflive  and  rotatory  are  equivalent  to  a  momentary  Am¬ 
ple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con¬ 
verfion,  which  is  at  reft :  but  when  the  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  is  inclined  to  the  axis  pafling  through  the  centre, 
the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  is  Aiding  in  its  own 

direction.  #  $5 

We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  diftindly  exempli- 
and  accurately  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar- fled, 
den  roller.  We  may  fuppofe  it  fix  feet  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet,  in 
a  fecond  from  ealt  to  weft,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  fouth.  Suppofe  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
furface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  .  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  feconds,  and  this  line  will  be  in 
contad  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  every  fix 
feet.  In  that  inftant  the  line  on  the  roller  now.fpoken 
of  is  at  reft,  and  the  motion  is  .  the  fame  as  if  it  were 
fixed,  and  the  roller  really,  turning  round  it.  In  ftiort, 
it  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  roller  dragged  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  diredion  along  a  (beet  of  ice,  while,  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  fouth  at  the  rate  of  four  . feet  in  a 
fecond.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 

is  carried  in  the  diredion /360  $2*  W.  at  the  rate  of 

five 


;ation. 
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It  is  alfo  plain,  that  when  the  line  given  motion  or  rotation  and  progreflion  *  or  what  will  Rotation. 
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five  feet  per  fecond. 

'  drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  ft  one  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  ice  itfelf  has  to  the 
fouthward.  The  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  this  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  compound¬ 
ed  with  the  motion  of  four  feet  per  fecond  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  axis.  And  thus  we  fee  that  any  complica¬ 
tion  of  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  pafling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  progreflion  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  round  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  diredtion. 

The  demonftration  which  we  have  given  of  the fe  two 
propofitions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  c,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progrefiive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  Gj*.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  h  of  fomc  particle  A,  and  its  di¬ 
fiance  A g  from  the  axis,  and  the  progrefiive  velocity 
GI  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  GC  a  fourth 
proportional  to  A  /i,  GI,  and  j  A,  and  to  place  GC  in 
a  piano  perpendicular  to  GI,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
G^,  and  to  place  C  on  that  fide  of  G^  which  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  the  oppofite  diredtion  to  the  axis. 

In  the  fimple  cafe  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi¬ 
bited  in  order  to  give  us  eafy  and  familiar  notions  of  the 
fubjedt,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  point  C  was  equal  to  the  progrefiive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  9. 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  body  advances,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  itfelf  in  fucceflion 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  Gy,  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  fuch  as  C,  will  deferibe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  CK  the  bafe,  and  CG 
half  the  altitude.  The  other  points  of  the  body  will 
deferibe  trochoids,  elongated  or  contradted  according  as 
the  deferibing  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote  from 
G  than  the  point  C  is. 

It  is  now  evident  that  all  this  muft  obtain  in  every 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  this  fimple  one.  And  when  we  have 
afeertained  the  diflancc  GC  between  the  axis  of  rotation 
pafling  through  the  centre,  and  the  momentary  fponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  converfion  palling  through  C,  we  can  then 
afeertain  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  rotation 
and  progreflion.  We  then  know  that  the  body  will 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  while  its  cen¬ 
tre  moves  over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  muft  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  pofition  of  the  point  C.  This  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  progrefiive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  fome  point  of  the  body.— 
This  muft  be  afeertained  by  obfervation.  In  moft  cafes 
which  are  interefting,  we  learn  the  pofition  of  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  progrefiive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
different  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways  \  and  it  would  not 
much  increafe  our  knowledge  to  detail  the  rules  which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpofe.  The  cireumftance 
which  chiefly  interefts  us  at  prefent  is  to  know  how 
thefe  motions  may  be  produced  \  what  force  is  necef- 
fary,  and  how  it  muft  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
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be  the  motion  which  a  given  force,  applied  in  a  given 
manner,  will  produce. 

We  have  already  given  the  principles  on  which  we 
may  proceed  in  this  inveftigation.  We  have  fliown  the 
circumftances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percuflion  of  a  body  turning  round  a  given  fixed’ 
axis.  This  centre  of  percuflion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precifely  balance  each  other,  or  rather  where  they  unite 
and  compofe  one  accumulated  progrefiive  force,  which 
may  then  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  external 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  body  is  not  whirling,  but 
at  reft  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  percuflion,  now  become  a  point 
of  impulfion,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precifely  equal  to  what  had  been  flopped  by  this 
external  force,  but  in  the  oppofite  direction  •,  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  percuflion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at*  the  inftant  of  ftoppage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this  impulfe  will  be  the  fame  in  every  refpedt.  And  we 
found  that  in  the  inftant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  flop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  preffure 
whatever  was  excited  on  the  fupports  of  the  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  inftant,  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion. 

Moreover,  we  have  fhown,  art.  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  fpontaneous,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to,  or  compounded  of,  a  rotation  round  another 
axis  parallel  to  it ,  and  pafling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progrefiive  motion  in  the  diredtion  of  the 
centre’s  motion  at  the  inftant  of  impulfe. 

Now,  as  the  pofition  of  the  fixed  axis,  and  the  known 
difpofition  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  with  refpedt 
to  this  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre  of  per¬ 
cuflion,  and  furni flies  all  the  mathematical  conditions 
which  muft  be  implemented  in  its  determination,  and 
the  diredtion  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percuflion  5  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and 
diredtion  of  an  external  force  which  is  exerted  on  the 
point  of  impulfion  of  a  body  not  connected  with  any  fixed 
axis,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  body 
with  refpedt  to  this  point  of  impulfion,  will  furnifh  us 
with  the  mathematical  circumftances  which  determine 
the  pofition  of  the  fpontaneous-  axis  of  converfion,  and 
therefore  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion), 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  diredtion  of  the  external  force. 

The  procefs,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  of Mode  of 
progrefiive  rotation  is  juft  the  converfe  of  the  procefs  determin- 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuflion.  lnS  the  ax,s 

John  Bernoulli  was  the  fir  ft  who  confidered  the  mo-  fiverSa6^' 
tion  of  free  bodies  impelled  by  forces  whofc  line  of  di-tjon  the 
region  did  not  pafs  through  their  centre  of  gravity  \  and  converfe  of 
he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  finee  the  body  both. ad vances  lhat  [or  de« 
and  turns  round  an  axis  pafling  though  the  centre  of*£™™^ 
gravity,  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  pafling  0f  percuf„ 
through  the  diredtion  of  the,  force,  and  through  the  Ron. 
point  of  impulfion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  Other 
authors  of  the  firft  name,  fuch  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 

Roberval,  See.  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  de- 
monftrate  this.  Their  demonftration  is  as  follows  : 
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Let  a  body  wliofe  centre  of  gravity  is  G  (fig*  H-) 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  afting  in  the  di¬ 
rection  PQ^  not  pafling  through  the  centre.  The  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  whole  body  will  refill  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  collected  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  refiftance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
dire&ion  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direction  P£),  and  refilled  in  the  direction  PA, 
and  mud  therefore  begin  to  move  in  fome  direction  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fides  have  the  directions  PO^and  PA.  The  diago¬ 
nal  and  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQB  or  GP(^,  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  pafifes  through  G. — 
Therefore  this  axis  mujl  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

GP£. 

It  would  require  a  feries  of  difficult  propofitions  to 
fl)o w  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  in  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
(hall  content  ourfelves  with  a  very  fimple  cafe,  where 
there  can  be  no  hefitation.  Let  A  and  A  (fig.  12.)  be 
two  equal  balls  connected  with  the  axis  ab  by  inflexible 
lines  A  «,  B  b,  perpendicular  to  ab.  Let  A  a  be  I, 
and  B  b  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to  A  a  and  B  b ,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  b,  and  c  G  is  I^.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of 
A .  A  a*  +  B  .  B  b* 

ofcillation.  fO  is  =  - - - >  —  T — • 

A  +  B  .cG 

Draw  A  m,  B  n  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  fuppofe  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  n.  The  centre  of  ofcilla¬ 
tion  will  be  Hill  at  O  ■,  and  we  fee  that  if  the  fyftem  in 
this  form  were  flopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
For  the  force  with  which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  fwing- 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  m,  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
*nd  velocity  jointly,  that  is  A.  A  a,  or  1.  That  of 
B  arriving  at  n  is  B.B£,  or  2.  *1  he  arm  m  O  of  the 

lever  turning  round  O  is  -f,  and  the  arm  n  O  is  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  le¬ 
ver  on  which  they  aft,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  line  mn  round  O,  are  equal  and  oppofite, 
and  therefore  balance  each  other  ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
inflant  of  flopping,  no  preflure  is  exerted  at  c.  There¬ 
fore,  if  any  impulfe  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  m  and  n 
will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  I  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion.  Let  us  fee 
whether  this  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis<rO.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  c  O  is  A  •  A  a  .  A  m ,  —  i  X  A  rn •  That 
of  B  is  B.B£.B  n,  =2XB«.  Aw  and  B/?are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fyftem  to  turn  round  cC$ 
and  if,  at  the  inflant  of  ftoppage,  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  ab  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  b  would  advance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  reft.  Therefore,  if  an  im¬ 
pulfe  were  made  at  O,  ab  would  not  become  a  fponta¬ 
neous  momentary  axis  of  converfion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  percuffion.  This  centre  muft  be  fomewhere 
in  the  line  OP  parallel  to  ab ,  as  at  P,  and  fo  fituated 
that  the  momenta  A.  A  a.  A*  and  B.B/3.B/3  may 
be  equal,  or  that  Act  may  be  double  of  B/3,  or  ap 
double  of  b p.  If  an  impulfe  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urged  by  forces  as  i  and  2,  and 
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therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axis  a  b ,  and  there  Rotation, 
will  be  no  preffures  produced  at  a  and  b ,  and  a  b  will 
really  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver¬ 


fion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  then  it  is  evident  that  a 
body  or  fyftem  A,  B,  receiving  an  impulfe  at  P  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  a  c  G,  acquires  to  itfelf  a  fponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  converfion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impulfion  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.  And  we  have  ftiown,  in  art.  84.  that  this 
motion  round  a  b  is  compounded  of  a  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre 
parallel  to  ab .  Therefore,  in  this  fyftem  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
of  the  impelling  force.  •  _  91 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  a  laborious  Difficulty 
talk  to  afeertain  in  general  terms  the  pofition  of  the0*  ^ 
progreflive  axis  of  rotation.  Although  the  procefs  portion k 
the  inverfe  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per-ger,era^ 
cuflion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  moft  terms, 
intricate  bufinefs  to  convert  the  ileps  of  this  procefs. 

The  general  method  is  this  :  The  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle  A  (fig.  5-)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  axis  T)  d,  has  for  its  faCtors  A  a  A  /,  and 
A*,  which  are  its  diflances  from  three  planes  D^A, 
DCO/?,  and  Cgyx,  given  in  pofition.  The  fum  of 
all  thefe  muft  be  equal  to  nothing,,  by  the  compenfa- 
tion  of  pofitive  and  negative  quantities.  We  muft  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  determined  in  pofition,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  /?),  fo  fituated  that  the  fums  of  fimilar  produCts 
of  the  diflances  of  the  particles  from  them  may  in. like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.  Ibis  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  fo  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  difputed  about  the  certainty  of  the  folu- 
tions.  Euler,  d’Alembert,  Frifi,  Landen,  and  others, 
have  at  laft  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  (hape,  has  at  leal!  three  axes  paffing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  which  it  will  continue  to  re¬ 
volve  while  proceeding  forward,  and  that  thefe  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ;  and  they  have  given  the 
conditions  which  muft  be  implemented  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  thefe  axes.  But  they  ftill  leave  us  exceedingly 
at  a  lofs  for  means  to  difeover  the  pofitions  of  the  axes 
of  a  given  body  which  have  thefe  conditions. 

To  folve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  difquifition  altogether  difproportioned 
to  our  work.  We  muft  reftriCl  ourfelves  to  tliofe  form9 
of  body  and  fituations  of  the  point  of  impulfion  .  which 
admit  of  the  coincidence  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation 
and  percuffion  ;  and  we  muft  leave  out  the  cafes  where 
the  axis  has  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length.; 
that  is,  we  (hall  always  fuppofe  the  fpontaneous  axis 
of  converfion  to  have  no  motion.  Lhus  we  (hall  com¬ 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  fimi¬ 
lar  to  the  preceflion  of  our  equinoClial  points,  and  all 
the  interefting  cafes  of  practical  mechanics.  The  fpecu- 
lative  mathematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  this 
inveftigation  by  confulting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D’Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Frifi’s  Cofmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landen,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions.  But  we 
hope,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  propofition  on  the  com- 
r  pofition 
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£  adorn  pofition  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reader  to 
difcovery  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  progreflive  rotation 
in  every  cafe  which  may  intereft  him,  without  the 
previous  folution  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
;  above. 

j^eof  Let  ABPCpZ>A  (tig.  13.)  be  a  fe&ion  of  a  body 
attaining  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  fo  formed,  that  the 
it  nioft  part  ABPC  is  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  placed  with  the 
halting  A  bpC,  fo  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 
equally.  Let  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc- 
tion  HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  «*. 
Suppofe  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and  A  b  to  fimi- 
lar  points,  it  is  plain  that  B  0,  b  /3  are  equal  and  oppo- 
fite  ;  tkefe  reprefent  the  forces  which  would  raife  or 
lower  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 

tO  G  7T. 

fo  Let  the  body  be  fo  fliaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulfe  <*■  (the  impulfe  is 
here  fuppofed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and  fimilarly  placed  5  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  muft  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
ABCZ>A  perpendicular  to  the  impulfe. 

Any  body  whofe  (hape  has  thefe  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
pafles  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  dirc&ion  of 
the  impelling  force.  Thb  condition  is  always  found  in 
the  planets  when  difturbed  by  the  gravitationUo  a  di- 
ftant  planet ;  for  they  are  all  figures  of  revolution.  The 
dire 61  ion  of  the  difturbing  or  impelling  force  is  always 
in  a  plane  pa  (Ting  through  the  axis  and  the  difturbing 
body. 

With  fuch  limitations  therefore  we  propofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem : 

>4  Let  G  (fig.  14.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
F414.  in  free  fpace,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  forced, 
adting  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pafs  through  the 
centre.  Let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles  in  the 
body,  or  its  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force/  be 
fuch,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  velo¬ 
city  v ;  that  is,  would  caufe  the  centre  to  move  with 
the  velocity  v.  It  may  be  ex  prefled  by  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  v,  aud  it  would 
produce  the  velocity  ?nv  on  one  particle.  It  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progreflive  and  ro¬ 
tatory,  which  it  will  produce,  and  the  fpace  which  it 
will  deferibe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  PGC  perpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the  progreflive 
velocity  v. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  diredlion  GI  with  the  velocity  v,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  the  fame  time  turn  round  an  axis  pafling 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  deferibing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  diftances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
diftance  GB,  fuch  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par¬ 
ticle  deferibes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  velocity  v .  Let  BCD  be  this  circumference. 
When  the  particle  deferibing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  abfolute  velocity  muft  be  double  that  of 
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the  centre  G  j  but  when  it  is  in  the  oppofite  point  C,  t  Rotation 
its  retrograde  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progreflive  ve-  * ~~ 

locity  of  the  centre,  it  muft  be  at  reft.  In  every  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accompa¬ 
nying  circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
dirt&ion  of  the  impelling  force  is  at  reft.  It  is  at  that 
inftant  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion,  and  the 
llraight  line  drawn  though  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver¬ 
fion,  and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  ftate  of  rota¬ 
tion  round  this  axis,  in  dire&ions  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with  veloci¬ 
ties  proportional  to  thefe  diftances*,  and  laftly,  the  bo¬ 
dy  advances  in  the  diredtion  GI  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  the  circumference  BCD,  while  it  makes  one  turn 
round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi-  $5 

gure.  Join  AG,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A  b,  A c,  A d  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  abfolute  motion 
A  c  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progreflive  motion  A  b 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
motion  A  d  of  rotation  round  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  fince  A  b  is  equal  to  v ,  and  Ac  is  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  fpecies  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  it  is  alfo  given,  and  (as  appears  alfo  from  the 
reafoning  in  art.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  CA  to  CG. 

By  the  application  of  the  force  mv  in  the  dire&ion  P* 
FP,  every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.  A  part  of  this  force,  which  we  may  call 
mv,  is  employed  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  to 
A.  And,  from  what  has  been  lately  (hown,  CG  :  CA 
7  *u  C  A 

zzGl  :  Ac,  z=v  :  Ac,  and  therefore  Ac  =  ■  £q~ * 

But  farther  (agreeably  to  what  was  demonftrated  in 
_  .  *  v.GA 

art.  16.)  we  have  CP  :  CA^Ar  ;  mv,  ==  :  mv. 


and  therefore  m  v : 


v.CA\ 


Therefore  the  whole  force 


"CG.CP 

employed  in  communicating  to  each  particle  the  motion 
it  really  acquires,  or  m  v,  is  equal  to  the  fluent  of  the 

<y.CA*  v.fC A*  ,  n -n 

quantity  q^Tqq  or  mv=:'CP7CG’  ^  LLr 

r=  fC  A%  which  by  art.  23.  is  equal  to /GA 
Therefore  we  have  z«.CP.CG — w.CGz=CG=z/GA% 


or  w.GP.CG=/GA*,  and  finally,  CG  = 


_/G A* 


tf.GP* 


Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  us  /G  A%  and  the 
pofition  of  the  impelling  force  gives  us  m, GP.  There¬ 
fore  we  can  compute  the  value  of  CG  ;  and  if  ir  be  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
tt.CG  equal  to  the  fpace  which  the  body  muft  deferibe 
in  the  dire61ion  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
its  axis. 

Cor .  1.  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of  ^ 
turns  or  the  number  of  degrees  which  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  impel¬ 
ling  force  :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on  the 
form  of  the  body  and  the  fituation  of  the  point  of  im- 
pulfion  ;  while  the  time  of  deferibing  if  times  this  length 
is  inverfely  as  the  force. 

2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  force  is  as 
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Rotation.  GP  :  for  CG,  and  confequently  the  circumference 
sr.CG,  defcribed  during  one  turn,  is  inverfely  as  GP. 

/*p  a* 

99  3.  PC  is  equal  to  —  — -  •  for  we  have  y'PA3z~ 

/PA*  _  /GA* 

W.GP  77Z. GP  ‘ 


3 
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„„  .  ,  /PA* 

3.  PC  is  equal  to 

yGA*  +  ^2.GP*.  Therefore 
tn.G  P* 


!.GP 


,  zrCG  +  GP,  =CP. 


f/i.  S 


This  is  equivalent  to 


100  *  4.  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulfion  of  the 

fame  body,  P  will  be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion 
(fee  art.  41.). 

toi  5.  A  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  mv,  or  to  J\  applied 
at  G,  will  flop  the  progreftive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation  \  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  (top  all  motion  both  progreftive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  ftop  the  progreftive 
motion,  but  will  leave  fome  motion  of  rotation.  If  ap¬ 
plied  beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  oppofite 
diredlion.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increafe  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  ea- 
lily  conceived  by  reflecting  on  its  effeCt  on  the  body  at 
reft. 

102  6.  A  whirling  body  which  has  no  progreftive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  ftate  by  the  aCtion 
of  a  ftngle  force.  It  may  have  been  put  into  this  con¬ 
dition  by  the  ftmultaneous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  forces.  The  equality  and  oppolition  of  the 
forces  is  neceffary  for  flopping  all  progreftive  motion. 
If  one  of  them  has  aCted  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  has  been  the  effeCt  of  the  other  only.  If  they  have 
a£led  on  oppofite  fides,  they  confpired  with  each  other 
in  producing  the  rotation  }  but  have  oppofed  each  other 
if  they  a£ted  on  oppofite  fidcs. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progreftive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  aCtion  of  a  ftngle  force. 

103  7.  When  the  fpace  S  which  a  body  deferibes  dur¬ 
ing  one  rotation  has  been  obferved,  we  can  difeover 
the  point  of  impulfe  by  which  a  ftngle  force  may  have 
aCted  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progreflion 

s  /ga* 

and  rotation  :  for  CG=r — ,  and  GP  =:  — tttt,  — 

7T  77Z.L/CJ 

tt/GA* 


the  arch  of  this  circumference  defcribed  during  one  ro-  Kotatioiu  ! 
tation  round  the  axis.  This  is  S  in  the  above-men-  v-* 
tioned  formula.  Then,  diminiftiing  this  in  the  ratio  of 

the  circumference  to  radius,  we  obtain  CG  rr  R^-, 

r%  T  r* 

„d  00=^,=*—. 

r/G  A  anc|  eafier  obtained. 
m.o 

This  gives  us  Gy 
For  the  Earth  rz 

Moon 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


157 

r 

Jss 

r 

*95 

r 


2.81 23 

r 


nearly. 


Application  In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  diftances  from  the 
of  this  doc-  centre  at  which  the  fun  and  planets  may  have  received 
trine  to  the  ^  -fingie  Jmpulfes  which  gave  them  both  their  motions 

eaven  y  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  rotation  round  their 
motions. 

axes. 

It  was  found  (art.  40.  f)  that  the  diftance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  or  percuflion  of  a  fphere 
Twinging  round  the  fixed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  \  of  the  third  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 
5  RG* 

of  the  fphere,  or  that  OGrrf Suppofing  the  pla¬ 
nets  to  be  homogeneous  and  fpherical,  and  calling 
the  radius  of  the  planet  r,  and  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis  /,  and  the  time 
of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  1  :  7r  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  radius  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  we  lhall  have 

55-  R  for  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  R  ttt  for 


CG 

and  the  fum  of  all  the  momenta  is 


GC 
fv.AC2 
CG  ’ 
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We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  fun. 
But  the  very  circumllance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in 
27  d.  7  h.  47  m.  makes  it  very  probable  that  he,  with 
all  his  attending  planets,  is  alfo  moved  forward  in  the 
celeftial  fpaces,  perhaps  round  fome  centre  of  ftill  more 
general  and  extenfive  gravitation :  for  the  perfeCt  oppo¬ 
sition  and  equality  of  two  forces,  neceffary  for  giving  a 
rotation  without  a  progreftive  motion,  has  the  odds 
againft  it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjectures  of  philofophers,  and  the  obfervations  of 
Herfchel  and  other  aftronomers,  who  think  that  the  fo- 
lar  fyftem  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the'  heavens 
in  which  the  conftellation  Aquila  is  fituated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progreftive  motion 
among  bodies,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  prefer ved 
before  and  after  collifion,  fo  in  the  communication  of 
rotation  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
momentum  is  preferved.  This  appears  from  the  general 
tenor  of  our  formulae  :  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  an  axis  pafling  through  its  centre,  without 
any  progreftive  motion,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  force 
tn  v ,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  oppofed  by  an 
equal  and  oppofite  force.  Let  this  be  fuppofed  to 
have  aCted  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  other  aCting  at  fome  diftance 
GP  from  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  mv. GP.  Had 
it  aCted  alone,  it  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  progreftive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  v ;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  at  the  diftance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  abfolute  velocity  AC  of 
.  y.AC  .  .  y.AC2 

any  particle  is  ■  ;  its  momentum  is 


,  and  this  is  equal  to  mv. GP.  But  when  the 
CG 

progreftive  motion  is  (topped,  A  b ,  which  was  a  confti- 
tuent  of  the  abfolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  A  d  of  rotation  round 
G.  But  the  triangles  d  Ac  and  GAC  were  demon- 

ftrated 
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dotation,  ftrated  (N°  8l.)  to  be  fimilar ;  and  therefore  AC  :  Ad 
-  CA  :  GA,  Therefore  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiefcent  centre  of 

.  v.GA  .  .  t/.GAJ  . 

gravity  G,  is  \  its  momentum  is  — gg —  ;  the 


fum  of  all  the  momenta  is 


v/GA 


and  this  is  ft  ill 


°tperu~  „  GC 

equal  tom  v.  Obferve,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  centre  of  converfion  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  becaufe  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  the  fpon- 
taneous  axis  of  converfion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  GC  is  the  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whofe  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to?/. 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  newT  dif- 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abftraflion 
of  matter,  or  by  both  •>  and  let  the  fame  force  m  v  a£l 
at  the  fame  diftance  GP  from  the  centre.  We  fhall 
v/GA* 


Rill  have  mv.  GP  = 


GC 


and  therefore  the  fum 
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of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body  is 
Rill  the  fame,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  force 
tnv  ailing  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free  body 
has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has 
the  diftribution  of  its  parts  fuddenly  changed  (the  centre 
however  remaining  in  the  fame  place),  or  has  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  matter  fuddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it  will  turn 
with  fuch  an  angular  velocity  that  the  fum  of  the  mo¬ 
menta  is  the  fame  as  before. 

^plication  We  have  been  fo  particular  on  this  fubjedd,  becaufe 
InTofTh  **  a^e<^S  ^ie  celebratec*  problem  of  the  precedion  of 
ceffion  cquhioxes  5  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  folution  of  it  is 
fche  equi- erroneous  on  account  of  his  miftake  in  this  particular, 
ics.  He  computes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  exeefs  of  the  terrcflrial  fpheroid 
over  the  inferibed  fphere  would  perform  its  librations, 
if  detached  from  the  fpherical  nucleus.  He  then  fup- 
pofes  it  fuddenly  to  adhere  to  the  fphere,  and  to  drag 
it  into  the  fame  libratory  motion  $  and  he  computes  the 
libration  of  the  whole  mafs,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  libratory  fpheroid  is  the 
fame  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redundant  ring  or  (hell ;  whereas  he  fhould  have 
computed  it  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  fame  thing  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
as  appears  by  the  perfefl  famenefs  of  the  formulae  for 
both  clafifes  of  motions. 

This  law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzians, 
we  might  call  the  confervatio  momentorum ,  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expreftions  of  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  momenta  in  fuch  cafes  as  mofl  frequently 
occur.  The  mofl  frequent  is  that  of  a  fphere  or  fphe¬ 
roid  in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neceffary  for  the  folution 
of  the  problem  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precession,  N°  33. 

Let  AP  ap  (fig.  15.)  be  a  fphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  Py?,  and  let  DD',  dd*  be  two  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  A  a,  very  near  each  other,  comprehending 
between  them  an  elementary  flice  of  the  fphere.  Let 
CA  be  zr  a,  CB  zz  x ,  and  BD  z:  r/,  and  let  %  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  1.  Laflly, 
let  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  v.  Then 
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v  —  is  the  velocity  at  the  diftance  y  from  the  axis,  •x  y 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whofe 
radius  is  y  ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  circumference 
when  expanded. 

V7?yx  vu  .  . 

— — ,  °r  Q  X  ?ry,  is  the  quantity  of  motion  m  this 

circumference  turning  round  the  axis  Pp. 

V7T?j* 

— —  is  the  momentum  of  the  fame  circumference.' 
a 

J . -  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

a 

whofe  radius  is  y,  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 
axis. 

*1)  7?  Ij4 

— —  is  the  fluent,  or  the  momentum  of  the  whole 
4-« 

circle  5  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 
DD'. 

?7r^.  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  lie- 
4  a 

mifphere ;  for  BAzzr.v,  and  this  fra&ion  is  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  flice  d  DD'  df . 

y*  —  ax — x*,  and  y4  zr  a 4 — 2  ax  xx  x 4.  There¬ 

fore  —  X  (a4x — 2  a  xl x  -{-a.-4  at)  is  the  fluxion  of  the 
2  a 

momentum  of  the  whole  fphere.  Of  this  the  fluent 

for  the  fegments  whofe  heights  are  CB,  or  x,  is  — 

2  a 

,  .  2 axx*  ,  Xs  N 

(a*“  -  +5). 

Let  x  become  a ,  and  we  have  for  the  momentum  of 

*1)  <7T  / 

the  whole  fphere  —  ( as — +  =  f — r  ~ 

a4  a4  \  . 

J+15)=vw**- 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  rotation  has  been  produced 
by  the  adlion  of  a  force  mu;  that  is,  a  force  which 
would  communicate  the  velocity  u  to  the  whole  matter 
of  the  fphere,  had  it  acled  in  adire&ion  pafling  through 
its  centre ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  this  force  a£led  011 
the  equatorial  point  A  at  right  angles  to  AC  :  Its  mo¬ 
mentum  is  mu  a,  and  this  is  equal  to  vtt  -^a4.  Alfo, 
we  know  that  mzz-jTra3.  Therefore  we  have  u.  \ 
ira4—v^T7ra4,  \ti  =74T^,  and  w=z\u. 

Let  be  an  oblate  fpheroid  whofe  femi-axis 

PC  is  a,  and  equatorial  radius  EC  is  A,  and  let  v  be  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  inferibed  fphere.  Then 
fince  the  momentum  of  the  whirling  circle  D  D  is 

VTTif4 

— — ,  the  momenta  of  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  are  in 
4#  1 

the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii  5  and 
therefore  that  of  the  whole  fpheroid  is  T~s7?4^.  And 
if  to  be  the  velocity  at  E  correfponding  to  the  velocity 

v  at  A,  fo  that  w  n  -  v,  we  have  the  momentum  of 
a 

the  fpheroid,  exprefied  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  veloci-  ’ 
ty  at  the  furface,  Tj  b3  a  w. 

If  the  fame  force  m  u  be  made  to  in  the  farm 

R r  manner 


Rot  ;tu5IO 
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Rotation,  manner  at  E,  its  momentum  m  u  b  is  ==  T4T  bl  a  w ,  and 
— v— ^  t  rm  u  .  .  v  w 

w= — ^ — .  Therefore  the  angular  velocities  , 

4  &  b*  a  a  u 

which  the  fame  force  mu  acting  at  A  or  E  will  produce 

15  m  u  j  i$mu 

in  the  fphere  and  the  fpheroid,  are  as  and  ^  ^  ^  > 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a . 

1 12  Laftly,  if  the  oblate  fpheroid  is  made  to  turn  round 
an  equatorial  diameter  palling  through  C  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  feChon 
parallel  to  the  meridian  EPQ  p  is  an  ellipfe  fimilar  to 
this  meridian.  I  f  this  ellipfe  differs  very  little  from  the 
inferibed  circle,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  earth  in  the  problem 
of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  ellipfe  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
of  the  fame  area,  or  whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
fpheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
feribed  circle  as  JTn  to  b .  Therefore  the  momenta 
of  the  feftion  of  the  fpheroid  and  of  the  circumfcribed 
fphere  are  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  bx  a *  to  £4,  or  of  a z 
to  b*.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir¬ 
cumfcribed  fphere  be  called  w,  the  momentum  of  the 
fphere  h  fT7rb*w;  and  therefore  that  of  the  fpheroid 
is  T4  agreeably  to  what  was  affumed  in  the 

article  Precession,  N°  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  fpheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  eafy  approximation  ; 
an  ex  aft  value  mav  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  feries. 
The  whole  matter' of  the  fpheroid  may  be  confidered  as 
uniformly  diftributed  on  the  furface  of  a  fimilar  fpheroid 
whofe  diameter  is  =  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphe¬ 
roid.  It  will  have  the  fame  momentum,  becaufe  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  one  of  the  cllipfes,  having  an  elementary  arch 
of  the  circumference  for  its  bafe,  and  the  centre  of  the 
ellipfe  for  its  vertex^  lias  its  centre  of  gyration  diftant 
from  the  vertex  Ji  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the 
ellipfe,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  finding  the 
fum  of  all  thefe  lines.  But  even  when  the  feries  for 
this  fum  involves  the  3^  power  of  the  eccentricity,  it  is 
not  more  exaft  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  fimilar  propofition  may  be  obtained  for  a  prolate 
fpheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatorial  diameter,  and 
applied  to  the  conjeftiiral  lhape  of  the  moon,  for  ex¬ 
plaining  her  ofcillations. 

A„”3  The  reader  muft  have  obferved  that  the  preceding 

torymo-  difquifitions  refer  to  thofe  motions  only  which  refi.lt 
tions  ac-  from  the  a£Kon  of  external  forces  and  to  the  uate  01 
companied  ;ncj,,'ient  motion.  All  circular  motions,  fuch  as  thofe 
by  centri-  of  r^tat;on>  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  forces.  A 
“S  S'central  f()rce  ;s  neceffarv  for  retaining  every  particle  in 

its  circular  path  ;  fuch  forces  muft  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arife  only  from  the  forces  of  co- 
liefion  by  which  its  par'icles  are  held  together.  Thefe 
forces  are  mutual,  equal,  and  oppofite  ;  and  as  much  as 
a  particle  A  (fig.  <•)  is  retained  by  a  force  in  the  di¬ 
rection  A  a  of  the  line  which  connects  it  with  the  fix¬ 
ed  axis  D  d,  or  in  the  direction  AG  (fig.  10.),  which 
connefts  it  with  the  progreflive  axis  ;  fo  much  muft  the 
point  a  of  the  axis  D  d  be  urged  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  a  A,  or  fo  much  muft  the  whole  body  be  urged  in 
the  direction  GA.  Every  point  therefore  of  the  axis 
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D  d,  or  of  the  axis  through  G  in  fig.  10.  is  carried  in  Rotation, 
a  variety  of  direClions  perpendicular  to  itfelf.  Thefe  ^ 

forces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.  If  this  ba¬ 
lance  obtains  with  refpeCt  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  fupports 
will  fuftain  no  preffure  but  what  arifes  from  the  external 
force  5  if  not,  one  fupport  will  be  more  preffed  than  the 
other  ;  and  if  both  were  removed,  the  axis  would  change 
its  pofition.  The  fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  10.  This,  having  no  fupport,  muft 
change  its  pofition. 

And  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  114 
paffing  through  G  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  difquifitions,  is  not  permanent  either  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  the  body,  or  in  refpeCt  of  abfolute  fpace.  Thefe 
two  rotations  are  effentially  different.  The  way  to  con¬ 
ceive  both  is  this.  Suppofe  a  fpherical  furface  deferi- 
bed  round  the  body,  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  \  and  fuppofe  this  furface  to  revolve  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  forward  along  with  the  body  :  in  fhort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  furface  attached  to  the  body. 

The  axis  of  rotation  will  pafs  through  this  furface  in 
two  points  which  we  fhall  call  its  poles.  Noav,  we  fay 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  refpeCl  to  the  body 
when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fpherical  fur¬ 
face.  Suppofe  another  fpherical  furface  deferibed  round 
the  fame  centre,  and  that  this  furface  alfo  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progreffive  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  The  axis  is  permanent  with  refpeCl  to  abfo¬ 
lute  fpace  when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fur¬ 
face  :  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  fa&s  are  not  infepa- 
rable.  A  boy’s  top  fpins  on  the  fame  point  and  the 
fame  corporeal  axis,  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  we  obferve  it  dire&ing  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  And  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lemon  fpin  with  great  rapidity  on  its  fide 
on  a  level  table,  we  fee  it  gradually  rife  up,  till  it  (land 
quite  on  end,  fpinning  all  the  while  round  an  axis  point¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  axis  is  produced 
by  the  unbalanced  aClions  of  the  centrifugal  forces  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  particles.  Suppofe  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  16.)  conneCled  by  an  inflexible  rod  whofe  middle  Fjgi 
point"  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  .  This 
fyftem  may  be  made  to  turn  round  the  material  axis  D  d, 

A  deferibing  the  circle  AEFA,  and  B  deferibing  the 
circle  BHKB.  The  rod  AB  may  alfo  be  conceived 
as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pin  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  balls  paffing 
through  the  fituations  A  and  B  j  their  centrifugal  forces 
urge  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  directions  CA  and 
OB,  which  impulfions  confpire  to  make  the  connecting 
rod  recede  from  both  ends  of  the  axis  D  d.  And  thus 
the  balls,  inftead  of  deferibing  parallel  circles  round  this 
axis,  will  deferibe  parallel  fpirals,  gradually  opening  the 
angles  DGA,  d  GB  more  and  more,  till  the  balls  ac¬ 
quire  the  pofition  <&,{ 3  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They 
-will  not  flop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  pofition 
with  an  oblique  motion.  They  will  pafs  it  \  and  were 
it  not  for  the  refiftance  of  the  air  and  the  friCtion  of 
the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came 
to  deferibe  tbe  circle  BHK,  and  the  ball  B^  to  deferibe 
the  circle  A  EF.  The  centrifugal  forces  will  now  have 
exhaufted  by,  oppofition  all  the  moti  ns  Avhich  they  had 
acquired  during  their  paffage  from  the  pofition  A  B  to 
the  pofition  «/ 3  j  and  now  they  will  again  deferibe  fpi- 
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rals  gradually  opening,  and  then  contrafling,  till  the 
balls  arrive  at  their  original  pofition  AB,  when  the  pro- 
cefs  will  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind 
of  ofcillating  rotation. 

Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  with  refpeft 
to  the  fytlem  of  balls  *,  but  it  is  fixed  in  refpeff  to  ab- 
folute  fpace,  becaufe  the  axis  D  d  is  fupported.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  its 
pofition,  beeaufe  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  balls 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  mate¬ 
rial  axis  ha^  indeed  flntained  no  change  *,  but  the  real 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was 
going  on  every  moment,  has  been  continually  {Lifting 
its  place.  This  is  not  fo  obvious,  and  requires  a  more 
attentive  confideiation.  To  fhow  accurately  the  gra¬ 
dual  change  of  pofition  of  the  real  axis  of  rotation  would 
require  a  long  difeuffion.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves 
with  exhibiting  a  cafe  where  the  pofition  of  the  momen¬ 
tary  axis  is  unqueftionahly  different  from  T)  d,  which 
we  may  fuppofe  horizontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  pofition  aft.  They  came  into 
this  pofition  with  a  fpiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents  fty 

to  the  circle  etifts,  fuppofe  in  the  diredlions  /3A. 

They  are  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  6  a  ft  A,  inclined  to  the  plane  (pa  fty  of  the  circle 
a  $ft  t.  The  momentary  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  oblique  plane,  and  therefore  does  not 
coincide  with  D  d. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  inveftigation  of  this  eva- 
gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  fuhjeCt  is  both .  cu¬ 
rious  and  important  to  the  fpeculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  complete 
folution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  preceflion.  But 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourfelves  with 
(ho wing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu¬ 
ral  phenomenon  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  although 
multiplied  many  thoufands  of  times,  it  would  efcape 
the  nice  ft  obfervation  of  modern  aftronomers  $  and  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit,  much  too  fmall  for  obfervation,  and  then 
diminifhes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Frifi,  and  De  la  Grange,  have  fhown  the  momen¬ 
tary  pofition  of  the  real  variable  axis  correfponding 
to  any  given  time  ;  and  Landen  has  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  elegance  conne&ed  thefe  momentary  pofi- 
tions,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr 
Segnor  was,  we  believe,  the  firft  who  ftiowed  (in  a 
Differtation  De  Motu  Turbinum ,  Halle,  17 55),  that  in 
every  body  there  were  at  leaft  three  lines  paffing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  form¬ 
ing  the  folid  angle  of  a  cube,  round  which  the  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and  therefore  a 
rotation  begun  round  either  of  thefe  three  lines  would 
be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent  axes  of  rotation. 
Albert  Euler  gave  the  firft  demonftration  in  1760,  and 
finee  that  time  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  axes  has  been 
extended  and  improved  by  the  different  authors  already 
named.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  fubjeCt  *,  and  we 
recommend  the  fynthetical  inveftigation  by  Frifi  in  his 
Cofmographia  as  the  fitted  for  inftru&ing  a  curious  rea¬ 
der  to  whom  the  fubjeCt  is  new.  We  (hall  conclude 
this  differtation  with  a  beautiful  theorem,  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  which  we  owe  to  P.  Frifi,  which  has  amazingly 
improved  the  whole  theory,  and  gives  eafy  and  elegant 
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folutions  of  the  moft  difficult  problems.  It  is  analogous  Rotation. 
to  the  great  theorem  of  the  compofition  of  motions  and  v  “ 
forces.  118 

If  a  body  turn  round  an  axis  AGfl  (fig.  17O  p^f- p.  Frifi  V 
fing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular  theorem, 
velocity  a,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another  ^  fS*  17* 
axis  BG£  with  the  angular  velocity  b ,  and  if  GD  be 
taken  to  GK  as  a  to  b  (the  points  B  and  E  being  taken, 
on  that  fide  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
the  line  DE  be  drawn,  then  the  whole  and  every 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  Bate  of  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  CG  c,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  tivo, 
and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  b  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
GE. 

For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofe 
a  fpherical  furface  to  be  deferibed  rounf?  G  paffing 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  fec- 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP  /round  the  axis  A  a9 
and  the  circle  KP£  of  rotation  round  the  axis  B  b .  Let 
Iz,  K  k  be  the  diameters  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation, 

F  and  G  their  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tangents  PM  and  PN.  Thefe  tangents  are  in 
a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  fphere  in  P,  and  cuts 
the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to  W'hicli  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  G  of  the  fphere  through  the 
point  R  is  perpendicular.  Let  PN  reprefent  the  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round  the  axis  B  and 
P/its  velocity  of  rotation  round  A  «.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  PN //I  Then  P /is  the  direClion  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  motion  refulting  from  the  compofition  of  PN 
and  P f  P  Ms  in  the  plane  MPN,  becaufe  the  diago¬ 
nal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane  of  its  fides  PN 
and  P / 

Let  perpendiculars / F,  /T,  be  drawn  to  the  plane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PN  tf  will  be  ortho- 
graphieally  projected  on  that  plane,  its  projection  being 
a  parallelogram  RNTF.  (F  here  falls  on  the  centre  by 
accident).  Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that 
the  plane  PR  t  T  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two 
axe*,  becaufe  PR  is  fo.  Therefore  the  compound  mo¬ 
tion  P  /  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round 
fome  axis  fituated  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  T  here- 
fore  produce  TR,  and  draw  GC  cutting  it  at  right 
angles  in  H,  and  let  LP  /  be  the  circle,  and  PH  a  ra¬ 
dius.  P  /  is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to 
PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  fome  point  of  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  CG  c ,  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocities  round 
A  a  or  B  b  as  P  Mo  P/  or  PN.  The  triangles  PRN  and 
OPN  are  fimilar.  For  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  OP,  and  PR  is  perpendicular  to  ON. 

.  p]\J 

Therefore  OP  :  PN  zz  PR  :  RN,  and  RN  zr — Qp“* 

But  the  velocity  of  P  round  the  axis  B  b  is  OP.&.  There- 
PR  OP  b 

fore  RN  z=  — =:  In  like  manner  ^ 

zz  PR.tf.  Therefore  RF  :  RN  zz  a  :  b  GD  :  GE. 

But  NT  :  RNzrfine  NRT  :  fine  NTR,  and  GD  :  GE 
rzfine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  Therefore  fine  NRT  :  fine 
NTR  rz  fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  But  RNTzzEGD, 
for  NR  is  perpendicular  to  EG  and  NT  (being  parallel 
R  r  2  to 
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Hotation.  to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  DG.  Therefore  Til  is  per- 
w—’v  pendicular  to  ED,  and  C  c  is  parallel  to  ED,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an  axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  fince  RN,  RF,  RT,  are  as  the  velocities  b,  a , 
r,  round  thefe  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG,  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  b  as  ED  to  GD 
or  GE,  and  the  proportion  is  demoniirated. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  expreffed  in  general  terms. 
If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  patting  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  «,  while  this 
axis  is  carried  round  another  axis,  alfo  pafling  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  b ,  thefe 
two  motions  compofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whofe  lines  are  inverfely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
them  ;  and  the  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  fine  of  in¬ 
clination  of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis. 

When  we  fay  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frifi,  we  grant  at  the  fame  time  that 
fomething  like  it  has  been  fuppofed'or  aflumed  by  other 
authors.  Newton  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  fpheres ;  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiefced  in  by  the  authors  who  Followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  preeeffion.  Inferior  writers 
have  carelefsly  aflumed  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollet, 
Gravefande,  and  others,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi¬ 
biting  experiments  for  illuftrating  the  compofition  of 
vortices,  proceeded  on  this  affumption.  Even  authors 
of  more  fcrupulous  refearch  have  fatisfied  themfelves 
with  a  very  imperfect  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  differtation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions,  Vol.  lxvii.  contents  himfelf  with  fhow- 
ing,  that  by  the  equality  and  oppofite  directions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and  B  b ,  the  point  C  will 
be  at  reft,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  CGc  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  is  exceedingly  hafty 
(note  alfo,  that  this  differtation  was  many  years  poffe- 
rior  to  that  of  P.  Frifi)  :  For  although  the  feparate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  and  oppofite,  it 
is  by  no  means  either  a  mathematical  or  a  mechanical 
coufequence  that  the  body  will  turn  round  the  axis  C  c. 
In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  reff,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated  : 
this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  affumption. 
Frifi  has  fhown,  that  in  the  motion  of  every  particle 
round  the  axis  C  c ,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
two  axes  A  a  and  B  by  with  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 
it  is  a  confequence  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulfes  which  would  feparately  produce  the  rotations 
of  every  particle  round  A  a  and  B  b  will,  either  in  fuc- 
ceffion  or  in  conjunction,  produce  a  rotation  round  C  c. 
Moreover,  Mr  Lan-den’s  not  having  attended  to  this, 
has  led  him,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  miffake  refpeCting 
the  velocity  with  which  the  axis  changes  its  pofition  ^ 
and  though  his  proeefs  exhibits  the  path  of  evagation 
with  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not  affign  the 
true  times  of  the  axes  arriving  at.  particular  points  of, 
lao  this  path. 

Sonclufion*  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  if  every  par- 
deduced  tide  of  a  body,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  receives  in  one 
from  this  inftant  a  feparate  impulfe,  competent  to  the  production 
proportion.  0f  a  motion  of.  the  particle  round  an  axis  with  a  c\er- 
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tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulfe  competent 
to  the  production  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  with  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combined  effeCt  of  ail  thefe  impul- 
fions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  fyitem  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  velocity  which 
is  alib  given  :  and  this  motion  will  obtain  without  any 
feparation  or  difunion  of  parts;  tor  we  fee  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  two  axes  conftitutes  a  motion  round  a  third 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  feparation  would  take 
place  although  the  fytlem  were  incoherent  like  a  mafs 
of  fand,  except  by  the  aClion  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arifing  from  rotation.  Mr  Simplon  therefore  erred  in 
his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  pteceflion,  by  fuppo- 
fing  another  force  neceffary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  fpheroid  to  accompany  the  equator  when 
difplaced  from  its  former  fituation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  difplacement  produces  the  accompani¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  fhall  fee  prefently 
is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpfon  and  other  authors 
who  treat  this  problem  have  fuppofed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  inilant  get  an  impulfe 
precifely  fuch  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  turn 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  pofition,  with  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  :  for  it  is  indifferent  (as  it  is  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  com  pofition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  aft 
on  a  particle  at  once  or  in  fucctffion.  The  final  mo¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  both  in  refpeCt  of  direction  and  velocity. 

Laftly,  w  hen  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round 
an  axis  by  the  aCtion  of  an  impulfe  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulfe  on 
any  part  which,  alone,  w7ould  have  produced  a  certain 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  effect  of  the  combined 
aCtions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  of 
this  propofition  ;  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  an  axis,  not  by  the  fimultaneous  impulfe  of 
the  precifely  competent  force  on  each  particle,  but  by  an 
impulfe  on  one  part,  there  has  been  propagated  to  every 
particle  (by  means  of  the  connecting  forces)  an  impulfe 
precifely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle  really  acquires  ;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  al¬ 
ready  turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  17.),  receives  an 
impulfe  which  makes  it  aCtually  turn  round  another 
axis  C  c,  there  has  been  propagated  to  each  particle  a  force 
precifely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  moticr,  but  the 
change  of  motion  which  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in¬ 
herent  force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion  ;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  alone 
would  have  caufed  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  b , 
with  a  rotation  making  the  other  conflituent  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  rotation  round  C  c . 

This  muff,  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  important 
propofitions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  great  extenfion  to 
the  doCtrine  of  the  compofition  of  motion.  We  fee  that 
rotations  are  compounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  difeover  the  com¬ 
pel!  tion..  We  have  only  to  fuppofe,  a  fpherc  deferibed 
round  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  the  equator  of  this 
fphere  correfponding  to  any  primitive  pofition  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  lituated  in  it.  Let  another  great  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  point  \  it  will  be  the  equator 
of  another  rotation.  Set  off  an  arch  of  each  from  the 

point; 
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point  of  interfe&ion,  proportional  to  the  angular  velo¬ 
city  of  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  fpherical  paral  ¬ 
lelogram.  The  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal  of 
this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rotation, 
which  is  a&ually  compounded  of  the  other  two. 

And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  inftancc  of  this  in  the  fblution  of  the 
problem  of  the  PRECESSION  of  the  Equinoxes . 

It. appears  plainly  in  the  demon ftration  of  this  theo¬ 
rem  that  the  axis  C  c  is  a  new  line  in  the  body.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  aecomplifhcd  by  a  transference 
of  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  fituation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  rotation  3  for  we  fee  that  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  round  the  axis  C  c ,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  the  pole  A  is  deferibing  a  circle  round  the 
axis  Cc .  Not  knowing  this  compofition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmefly,  Simpfon,  and  other  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematicians,  imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  remained  the  fame,  but  changed  its  polition.  In 
this  they  were  confirmed  by  the  conllancy  of  the  obfer- 
ved  latitudes  of  places  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But 
the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation  really  changes  its  place, 
and  the  poles  fliift-  through  different  points  of  its  fur- 
face  5  but  thefe  different  points  are  too  near  each  other 
to  make  the  change  fenfible  to  the  niceft  obfervation. 

It  would  feem  to  refult  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 
it  is  impoffible  that  the  axis  of  rotation  ean  change  its 
polition  in  abfolute  fpace  without  changing  its  polition 
in  the  body,  contrary  to  what  we  experience  in  a  thou- 
fand  familiar  inftances  3  and  indeed  this  is  impoffible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the  impulfe  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A  a  change  its  polition  and  turn  round  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial  axis  brought  into  the  pofition  C  c.  In  the  fame 
way  that  a  body  muft  pafs  through  a  feries  of  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  fo  it  muft  acquire  an  infinite  feries  of  interme¬ 
diate  rotations  (each  of  them  momentary)  before  the 
fame  material  axis  palfes  into  another  pofition,  fo  as  to 
become  an  axis  of  rotation.  A  momentary  impulfe 
may  make  a  great  change  of  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  as  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  re£Hlineal 
motion.  Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in¬ 
definitely  fmall,  if  another  equally  fmall  rotation  be 
imprelfed  round  an  axis  B  b  perpendicular  to  A  a,  the 
axis  will  at  once  Ihift  to  C  c  half  way  between  them  3 
but  a  fuQceflion  of  rotations  is  neceflary  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  pofition,  where  it.  is 
again  an  axis.  This  transference,  however,  is  poflible, 
but  gradual,  and  muft  be  accomplifhed  by  a  continuation 
of  impulfes  totally  different  from  what  we  wrcuid  at  firft 
fuppofe.  In  order  that  A  may  pafs  from  A  to  C,  it 
is  not  enough  that  it  gets  an  impulfe  in  the  dire&ion 
AC.  Such  an  impulfe  would  carry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perfeverance  of  matter  in  its  ftate  of  motion  3  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  Acr,  the  particles 
in  the  circle  IP  1  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle  3  and  fince  that  cirele  alfo  partakes  of  the 
motion  given  to  A,  every  particle  in  it  muft  be  incejfant - 
ly  deflefted  from  the  path  in  which  it  is  moving.  The 
continual  agency  of  a  force  is  therefore  necelfary  for  this 
gurpofe 3  and  if  this  force  be  difeontinuedj  the  point 
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A  will  immediarely  quit  the  plane  of  the  arch  AC,  along  Rotation, 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will  ftart  up. 

'I  his  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  faid  would  127 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  inveftiga- 
tiun  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  I2g 

Thus  we  can  difeover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the  The  eva- 
evagationsof  the  poles  of  rotation  by  the  adion  of  cen-  gations  of 
trifugal  forces :  For  in  fig.  16.  the  known  velocity  of tlie  Poles  o^ 
the  ball  A  and  the  radius  AC  oi  its  circle  of  rotation  th^adUon^ 
will  give  us  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  balls  0f  centrifu- 
tend  to  turn  in  the  plane  DAr/BD.  This  gives  the  gal  forces, 
axis  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 

to  the  plane  of  the  figure  3  and  its  feparation  from  the 
poles  D  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  feparation  of  the 
conne&ing  rod  AB  from  its  prefent  inclination  to  D  d, 
but  on  the  angle  which  the  fpiral  path  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  D  d. 

The  diftance  of  the  new  poles  from  D  and  d  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle  which  meafurcs  the  angle  made  by  the  fpiral 
with  the  circle  of  rotation  round  the  primitive  axis. 

This  will  gradually  increafe,  and  the  mathematical  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  deferibing  a  fpiral  round  D  and  d , 
gradually  feparating  from  thefe  points,  and  again  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  and  coinciding  with  them  again,  at 
the  time  that  the  balls  tbemfelves  are  moft  of  all  remo¬ 
ved  from  their  primitive  fituation,  namely,  when  A  is 
in  the  place  of  B. 

The  fame  theorem  alfo  enables  us  to  find  the  inci-  and  the  in-. 
pient  axis  of  rotation  in  the  complicated  cafes  which  vipient  axis 
are  almoft  inacctftible  by  means  of  the  elementary  prin- in  ^plj- 
cipies  of  rotation.  *  catedcafe?* 

Thus,  w’hen  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and  percuftion 
do  not  coincide,  as  we  fuppofed  in  fig.  5.  and  l  2.  Sup- 
pofe,  firft,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the  pofition 
of  the  axis  a  b,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation.. 

Then  find  the  centre  of  percuftion,  the  axis  P  p,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  the  angular  velocity  which, 
this  momentum  would  produce.  Thus  we  have  obtain¬ 
ed  two  rotations  round  given  axes,  and  with  given  an¬ 
gular  velocities.  Compound  thefe  rotations  by  this 
theorem,  and  we  obtain  the  required  pofition  of  the 
true  incipient  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  angular  velocity, 
without  the  intricate  procels  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  neceflary.. 

If  the  body  is  of  fuch  a  fliape,  that  the  forces  in  the 
plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  W’e  ftiall  then 
difeover  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compound  this  rotation  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  rotation  round  D  d . 

And  from  this  Ample  view  of  the  matter  we  learn  Pofition  of- 
(what  would  be  difficult  to  difeover  in  the  other  way),  ^je 
that  when  the  centre  of  percuftion  does  not  coincide when 
with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC,  pemiffion 
though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.  But  when  there  is  and  rota- 
a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane, tion  do  not 
the  incipient  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  tocoincide* 
PC,  nor  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  pa  fling  through 
the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out 
thefe  tracks  of  inveftigation  to  the  curious  reader,  and 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  this  moft  fruitful  theo¬ 
rem  of  Father  Frifi. 

Thefe  are  by  no  means  fpeculations  of  mere  curiofity,  Concluding 
interefting  to  none  but  mathematicians  :  the  nobleft  art  remarks  on, 

which  feamanfhip. 
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Rotation  'xvIiIcTi  is  praftifed  by  man  muft  receive  great  Improve- 


!! 

Rothfay 


merit  from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubje£L  We 
mean  the  art  of  SEAMANSHIP.  A  (hip,  the  moft  ad¬ 
mirable  of  machines,  muft  be  conlidered  as  a  body  in 
free  fpace,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and  con¬ 
tinually  moved  round  fpontaneous  axes  of  converfion, 
and  inceffantly  checked  in  thefe  movements.  The  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  fails,  the  a£lion  of  the  rudder,  the  very  dif- 
pofition  of  the  loading,  all  affeft  her  verfatility.  An 
experienced  feaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
facilitate  thefe  motions,  and  to  cheek  or  flop  fuch  as 
are  inconvenient.  Experience,  without  any  refledlion 
or  knowledge  how  and  why,  informs  him  what  pofition 
of  the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  courfe.  A 
fort  of  common  fenfe  tells  him,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  iliip  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  muft  in- 
creafc  the  furface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  fails,  and 
diminifti  the  power  of  the  fails  near  the  ftern.  A  few 
other  operations  are  dictated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
common  fenfe  \  but  few,  even  of  old  feamen,  can  tell 
why*  a  ftiip  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,  and  why  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  (hip  with  fails ;  fewer  ftill  know  that  a 
certain  fhifting  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  fome  mo¬ 
tions  in  different  cafes  *,  that  the  crew  of  a  great  ftiip 
running  fuddenly  to  a  particular  place  (hall  enable  the 
ftiip  to  accompliih  a  movement  in  a  ftormy  fea  which 
could  not  be  done  other  wife ;  and  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  thoufand  can  tell  why  this  procedure  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will  fee  all  this  5 
and  it  would  be  a  moft  valuable  acquifition  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  have  a  manual  of  fuch  propolitions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  confideration  of  the  circiimftan- 
ces,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  intri¬ 
cacy  which  only  the  learned  can  unravel,  and  expreffed 
in  a  familiar  manner,  clothed  with  fuch  reafoning  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  unlearned  ;  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  perfuafive.  Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Fraitedu 
Navire ,  and  in  his  Manoeuvre  des  Vaiffeaux,  has  deliver¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  information  on  this  fubjeft  5 
and  Mr  Bezout  has  made  a  very  ufeful  abftraft  of  thefe 
works  in  his  Cours  de  Mathematique .  But  the  fubjeft 
is  left  by  them  in  a  form  far  too  abftrufe  to  be  of  any 
general  ufe  :  and  it  is  unfortunately  fo  combined  with 
or  founded  on  a  falfe  theory  of  the  a&ion  and  refift- 
ance  of  fluids,  that  manyT  of  the  propolitions  are  totally 
inconliftent  with  experience,  and  many  maxims  of  fea- 
manlhip  are  falfe.  This  has  occafioned  thefe  do&rines 
to  be  negle&ed  altogether.  Few  of  our  profeflional  fea- 
men  have  the  preparatory  knowledge  neceffary  for  im¬ 
proving  the  fcience  j  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  immenfe 
utility,  and  would  acquire  great  reputation  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  fuccefsfully  profecutes  it. 

We  (hall  mention  under  the  article  Seamanship  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  they  may  be  folved. 

ROTHERAM,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
(hire,  feated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there  is  a 
handfome  ftone-bridge.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  and 
the  market  is  large  for  provilions.  W.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ROTHS  AY,  a  town  in  the  ifle  and  county  of  Bute, 
in  Scotland.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  well- 
built  town  of  fmall  houfes,  contains  above  5000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  within  thefe  few  years  much  improved. 


It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  Rothf^ 
bay,  whole  mouth  lies  exa£Hy  oppofite  to  Loch  Steven  II 
in  Cowal.  Here  is  a  line  depth  of  water,  a  fee  ore  re-  0  61  ‘  * 
treat,  and  a  ready  navigation  down  the  frith  for  an  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Magazines  of  goods  for  foreign  parts  might 
be  moft  advantageoully  erected  here.  The  fpinning  of 
yarn  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Rothfay,  and  lately  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced.  The  herring 
fiihery  has  been  alio  long  a  great  fouree  of  trade  in  this 
place.  W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

Rothfay  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  prince  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  title  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with  fuit- 
able  revenues,  powers,  and  privileges.  Of  the  origin 
of  this  title  the  following  account  is  given.  Some  time 
between  the  16th  of  March  and  the  26th  of  OClober 
1398,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  (tyled  John  duke  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  and  Lancafter,  uncle  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
David,  who  is  ftyled  earl  of  Garrick,  eldeft  ion  of  the  ' 

king  of  Scotland,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  the 
borders,  and  terminating  all  matters  in  difpute.  At  a 
fubfequent  interview  between  the  fame  parties,  David 
is  ftyled  Duke  of  Rothfay.  “  This  innovation,  it  is 
faid,  probably  proceeded  on  an  idea,  to  which  the  in¬ 
terview  of  the  two  princes  might  naturally  give  rife, 
that  it  was  unfuitable,  and  unworthy  of  the  Scottilh  na¬ 
tional  dignity,  that  the  princes  of  England  fhould  enjoy 
a  title  of  nobility,  which  was  efteemed  to  be  of  higher 
rank  than  that  pofleffed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Scotland.”  In  this  way  it  is  fuppofed  the  title  of  Duke 
was  introduced  into  Scotland. 

ROTTBOELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  triandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

ROTONDO,  or  RoTUNDO,  in  Archite&ure,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  •,  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  faloon,  or 
the  like.  The  moft  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients  I 

is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.  See  PANTHEON. 

ROTTEN-STONE,  a  mineral  found  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  ufed  by  mechanics  for  all  forts  of  finer  grinding  and 
polifhing,  and  fometimes  for  cutting  ftones.  According 
to  Ferber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcareous  earth. 
ROTTENNESS.  See  Putrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  fituated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Maefe,  about  37  miles  fouth  of 
Amfterdam,  nine  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague,  and  15  to  the 
eaftward  of  Briel.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  handfomely  built  of  brick,  the  ftreets 
wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to  the  town, 
fix  of  which  are  at  the  land  fide  and  four  at  the  fide  of 
the  Maefe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Roter ,  or  Rotter ,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  canals 
of  this  city,  and  from  Dam,  a  dike.  It  is  uncertain 
when  it  was  firft  built ;  and  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before 
the  13th  century.  In  the  year  1270  it  was  furrounded 
with  ramparts,  and  honoured  with  feveral  privileges  * 
but  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Flemings.  In 
the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  Hacks  made  him-* 
felf  mafter  of  it*,  fmee  which  time  it  has  continued 
yearly  to  increafe  by  means  of  the  conveniency  of  its 
harbour.  Its  arms  are  vert,  a  pale  argent,  quarterly  in 
a  chief  on  the  firft  and  third,  or,  a  lion  fpotted  fable, 
on  the  fecond  and  fourth  a  lion  fpotted  gules.^ 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
ties 
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|»tterdam.  ties  of  the  province,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  always  in 
^-Y““'its  prefent  flourifhing  condition.  The  Dutch  call  it 
the  firfl  of  the  fecond  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
efteemed  the  fecond  of  the  firfl,  being,  next  to  Amfler- 
dam,  the  mofl  trading  town  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  port  is  very  commodious  j  for  the  canals,  which  run 
through  mofl  parts  of  the  town,  bring  the  fhips,  fome 
of  200  or  300  tons,  up  to  the  merchant’s  door  \  a  con- 
veniency  for  loading  and  unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  (hips  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  by  the  canal  into  which  the  Maefe 
enters  by  the  old  head,  as  it  comes  out  by  the  new. 
A  ftranger,  upon  his  firfl  entering  this  place,  is  aflo- 
nifhed  at  the  beautiful  confufion  of  chimneys  intermix¬ 
ed  with  tops  of  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  flreamers  of  veffels  *,  infomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  forefl.  The  Harring 
Vliet  is  a  very  fine  flreet  ;  mofl  of  the  houfes  are  new, 
and  built  of  hewn  flone  •,  but  the  grandefl  as  well  as 
mofl  agreeable  flreet  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Bomb  Quay, 
which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maefe  ;  on  one  fide  it  is 
open  to  the  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  facade  of  the  bell  houfes  in  the  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Englifh  y  they  are  five  or  fix  flories  high, 
maffy  and  very  clumfy  :  wherever  there  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  worfl  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  fees  no  Grecian  ?.rchite£lure,  except  Doric  enta¬ 
blatures,  fluck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  flory,  with¬ 
out  pilaflers  )  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wrong 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Corinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  The  doors  are  large,  and 
fluck  with  great  knobs  and  clumfy  carving  *,  you  afeend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  fleps  going 
up  on  each  fide,  and  you  are  aflifled  by  iron  rails  of  a 
mofl  immenfe  thicknefs.  Thefe  houfes  are^almofl  all 
window  ;  and  the  window  fliutters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glafs  has  all  a  green  call,  which  is 
helped  by  the  refle£lion  from  the  trees  that  overfhadow 
their  houfes,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  circumflance, 
would  be  intolerably  hot,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca¬ 
nals.  Mofl  of  the  houfes  have  looking-glaffes  placed 
on  the  outfides  of  the  windows,  on  both  fides,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  every  thing  which  paffes  up  and 
down  the  flreet.  The  flair-cafes  are  narrow,  fleep,  and 
come  down  almofl  to  the  door.  In  general,  the  houfes 
rife  with  enormous  fleep  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  flreet,  and  leaning  confiderably  forward,  fo  that 
the  top  often  proje£ls  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  Bomb  Quay  is  fo  broad,  that  there 
are  diflin6l  walks  for  carriages  and  foot-paflengers,  li¬ 
ned  and  fhaded  with  a  double  row  of  trees. — You  look 
over  the  river  on  fome  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  Pefl-houfe  :  it  feems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  appear  a  thick  wood.  This  flreet  is  at 
leafl  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head,  the  two  places  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  the  canals  of  this  extenfive  city.  When  water  runs 
through  a  flreet,  it  then  affumes  the  name  of  a  canal, 
of  which  kind  the  Heeren-fleet  has  the  pre-eminence  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  free-flone,  and  very  lofty  j  the  canal 
is  fpacious,  and  covered  with  fhips  :  at  one  end  flands 
the  Englifh  church,  a  neat  pretty  building,  of  which 
the  bifhop  of  London  is  ordinary. 

This  port  is  much  more  frequented  by  the  Britifh 
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merchants  than  Amflerdam,  infomuch  that,  after  a  frofl,  Rotterdam* 
when  the  fea  i3  open,  fometimes  300  fail  of  Britifh  vef¬ 
fels  fail  out  of  the  harbour  at  once.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  Britifh  fubje&s  who  refide  in  this 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reafon  of  the  great  traffic  between  this 
place  and  England,  is  becaufe  the  fhips  can  generally 
load  and  unload,  and  return  to  England  from  Rotter¬ 
dam,  before  a  fhip  can  get  clear  from  Amflerdam 
and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  Englifh  merchants  find  it 
cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods  are  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rotterdam,  to  fend  them  in  boats  over  the 
canals  to  Amflerdam.  Another  great  advantage  they 
have  here  for  commerce  is,  that  the  Maefe  is  open,  and 
the  paffage  free  from  ice,  much  fooner  in  the  fpring 
than  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-fea,  which  lead  to  Amfler- 
dam. 

The  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  belt  in  the  feven 
provinces  *,  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs-.toys  and  ena¬ 
melled  bowls,  which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  the  college  of 
the  Maefe ,  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  fhip  in 
the  Maefe  when  he  goes  to  fea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  fquadron  of  the  Maefe. 

On  the  eafl  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bafon  and 
dock,  where  fhip-carpenters  are  continually  employed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  Eafl  India  com¬ 
pany.  IJut  the  large fl  fhips  belonging  to  the  admiralty 
of  Rotterdam  are  kept  at  Helvoetfluys,  as  the  mofl  com¬ 
modious  Ration,  that  place  being  fituatedon  the  ocean  y 
for  it  requires  both  time  and  trouble  to  work  a  large 
fhip  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  fea. 

Rotterdam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  efla- 
blifhed  religion.  There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable 
in  refpeft  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
leaned  on  one  fide  was  fet  up  flraight  in  the  year  1655, 
as  appears  by  the  infeription  engraved  on  brafs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  withinfide.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  with  no  fmall  folemnity,  the  pro¬ 
motions  made  in  the  Latin  fchools.  Befides,  there  are 
two  Englifh  churches,  one  for  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Prtfbyteiians  ;  and  one 
Scotch  church  ;  as  likewife  one  Lutheran,  two  Armi- 
nian,  two  Anahaptifl,  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  one  Jewifh  fynagogue. 

Though  the  public  buildings  here  are  not  fo  flately 
as  thofe  of  Amflerdam  and  fome  other  cities,  yet  there 
are  feveral  of  them  well  worth  feeing.  The  great 
church  of  St  Laurence  is  a  good  old  building,  where 
are  many  flately  monuments  of  their  old  admiral 
From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  fee  the  Hague, 

Delft,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  inofl  of  the  towns  of  South 
Holland.  There  are  feveral  fine  market-places,  as  three 
fifh-markets,  the  great-market,  the  new-market,  and  the 
hogs-market.  The  fladthoufe  is  an  old  building,  but 
the  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga¬ 
zines  for  fitting  out  their  fhips  are  very  good  flru6lure?. 

The  exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  finifhed  in  1736.  Upon  the  great  bridge 
in  the  market-place  there,  is  a  fine  brafs  flatue  ere<5led 
to  the  great  Erafmus,  who  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1467,  and  died  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland.  He  is  repre- 

fented: 
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Rotterdam  fented  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cap,  with  a  book 
Rove  re  *n  ^an^*  ftatue  is  on  a  pedeftal  of  marble, 

♦  .  furrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  .Tuft  by,  one  may  fee 

the  houfe  where  this  groat  man  was  born,  wdiich  is  a 
very  fmall  one,  and  has  the  following  diftich  written  on 
the  door  : 

JEdibus  liis  ortus ,  mundum  dec  or  av  it,  ErafmUs , 

Artihus ,  ingen  io ,  religion e ,  fide. 

Rotterdam  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
arc  now  in  the  pofleftion  of  the  French,  and  form  no¬ 
minally  a  feparate  kingdom. 

ROT U LA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fmall  bone  of  the  knee, 
called  alfo  'patella.  See  Anatomy. 

ROTUND  US,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles  otherwife  called  teres . 

ROUAD.  See  Aradus. 

ROUANE,  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  confiderable 
town  in  France,  in  Lower  Forez,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy  3  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place  where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  E.  Long.  4.  9.  N. 
Lat.  46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  Dyeing ,  the  fame  with  Anotta  and 
Bixa.  See  Dyeing. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  formerly  capital  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  with  an  arch bi (hop’s  fee,  a  college,  and  an  aca¬ 
demy.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  furround- 
cd  with  fix  fuburbs  3  and  contained  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  35  pari flies,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handfome  front, 
xm  which  are  two  lofty  ft  ee  pies  The  great  Bell  is  13 
feet  high  and  1 1  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Be- 
nedicline  abbey  is  much  admired  by  travellers.  The 
parliament-houfe  is  adorned  with  beautiful  tapeftry  and 
fine  pi£tures.  There  is  a  great  number  of  fountains, 
though  the  lioufes  are  ordinary  ;  but  the  walk  upon 
the  quay  is  very  pleafant,  and  there  are  13  gates  from 
thence  into  the  city.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
is  about  70,00c,  and  they  have  feveral  woollen  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine  3  and  the  tide 
rifes  fo  high,  that  veffels  of  200  tons  may  come  up  to 
the  quay  :  but  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  is  the 
bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  fupported  by  boats,  and 
confequently  is  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  tide. 
It  is  paved,  and  there  are  ways  for  foot  pafiengers  on 
each  fide,  with  benches  to  fit  upon ;  and  coaches  may 
pafs  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is 
often  called  Roan  by  Englifh  hiftorians  3  and  is  50  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Amiens,  and  70  north-weft  of  Paris. 

Though  large,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  is 
not  an  elegant  place.  The  ftreets  are  almoit  all  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  3  the  buildings  old  and  irregular.  It 
was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  1 253,  but  the  walls  are  now 
demolifhed.  The  environs,  more  particularly  the  hills 
which  overlook  the  Seine,  are  wonderfully  agreeable, 
arid  covered  with  magnificent  villas.  E.  Long.  I.  10- 
N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  Roveredo,  a  ftrong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Venice  3  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  fide  of  a  ftream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de¬ 
fended  bv  two  large  towers  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  10  miles 
fbuth  of  Trent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 


governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate,  ftyied  a  podejlat.  There  Roverc 
are  feveral  churches  and  convents,  that  contain  nothing  |) 
worthy  of  notice.  The  moft  remarkable  thing,  and  Koun(h  H 
what  they  call  the  great  wonder  of  Roveredo ,  is  its  Houfe‘ 
fpinning-houfe  for  a  manufacture  of  lilk,  in  which  they  'r"*| 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  fairs  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  good  trade  in  wine.  Between  Trent 
and  Roveredo  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Belem,  belonging  to  I 

the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  and  com-  I 

mands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  E.  Long* 

11.  3.  N.  Lat.  45.  53. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Guienne  3  bounded  on  th&caft  by  the  Ce- 
vennes  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  weft  by  £Juerci,  on  the 
north  by  the  fame  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth  3 
not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of  cattle,  and  has 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  and  fulphur.  It 
is  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
marehe.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Aveiron. 

Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

ROVIGNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria,  with  two 
good  harbours,  and  quarries  of  fine  ftone.  It  is  feated 
in  a  territory  which  produces  excellent  wine,  in  a  pen- 
infala  on  the  weftern  coaft.  The  population  is  eftima- 
ted  at  17,000.  E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

ROVIGO,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polefin  di  Rovigo,  in  E. 

Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  6.  It  is  a  fmall  place, 
poorly  inhabited,  and  encompafted  with  ruinous  walls. 

Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  has 
been  fubjeft  to  the  Venetians  fince  1500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  that  learned  man  Ccelius 
Rhodoginus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  from  Rovigo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gulf,  but  now  a  half-drowned  village, 
inhabited  by  a  few  fifbermen. 

ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  fort  of  ancient 
poem,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
its  form,  and  becaufe  it  ftill  turns  back  again  to  the  firft  I 

verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay 
confifts  of  J3  verles,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  3  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated  3  and  that,  if  poftible,  in  an 
equivocal  or  punning  fenfe.  The  roundelay  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  poem  in  France,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Ma- 
rot  and  Voiture  have  fuceeeded  the  beft  in  it.  Rapin 
remarks,  that  if  the  roundelay  be  not  very  exquifite,  it 
is  intolerably  bad.  In  all  the  ancient  ones,  Menage 
obferves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  lefs  complete 
fenfe,  and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clofe 
without  depending  necefiarily  thereon.  This  rule,  well 
obferved,  makes  the  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is 
one  of  the  finefles  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  fpeak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of 
air  appropriated  to  dancing  3  and  in  this  fenfe  the  term 
feems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in  a  circle 
with  the  hands  joined.  ■ 

ROUND-House,  a  kind  of  prifon  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  fecure  diforderly  perfons  till  they 
can  be  carried  before  a  magiftrate. 

Round’Houfe ,  in  a  (hip,  the  uppermoft  room  or  cabin 
on  the  ftern  of  a  (hip,  where  the  maftcr  lies. 

ROUNDS, 


L 
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Rounds,  ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  from 
uffillon.  the  main-gu2rd,  of  an  officer  or  a  non-commiffioned  of- 
^  ficer  and  fix  men,  who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a  garri- 
fon,  to  liften  if  any  thing  be  ftirring  without  the  place, 
and  to  fee  that  the  centinels  be  diligent  upon  their  duty, 
and  all  in  order.  In  drift  garrifons  the  rounds  go  every 
half-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  challenge  at  a  diftance, 
and  to  reft  their  arms  as  the  round  paffes.  All  guards 
turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and  red  their 
arms,  & c. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  rounds  are  three  3  the  town-major’s  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  vili ting-round. 

Manner  of  going  the  ROUNDS .  When  the  town-ma¬ 
jor  goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main-guard,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  efcort  him  to  the 
next  guard  3  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  of  the  men  is  to 
carry  a  light. 

As  foon  as  the  fentry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  coming,  he  (hall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered  3  and 
when  the  roundjs  advanced  within  about  20  or  30  pa¬ 
ces  of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge  brifldy  3  and  when 
he  is  anfwered  by  the  ferjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Town-major’s  round,  he  is  to  fay,  Stand  round  l  and 
reft  his  arms  3  after  which  he  is  to  call  out  immediate¬ 
ly,  Serjeant,  turn  out  the  guard,  town-major’ s  round . 
Upon  the  fentry  calling,  the  ferjeant  is  to  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or¬ 
der  with  ftiouldered  arms,  the  officer  placing  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arms  in  his  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance 
towards  the  round,  and  challenge  :  the  ferjeant  of  the 
round  is  to  anfwer,  T'ovjn -major’s  round  ;  upon  which 
the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  Advance ,  ferjeant, 
with  the  parole  !  at  the  fame  time  ordering  his  men  to 
reft  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the  round  advances 
alone,  and  gives  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  the  pa¬ 
role  in  his  ear,  that  none  elfe  may  hear  it  3  during 
which  period  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  fpear 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other’s  breaft.  The  ferjeant  of 
the  round  then  returns  to  his  poft,  whilft  the  ferjeant 
of  the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from 
advancing,  gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
found  right,  the  officer  orders  hh  ferjeant  to  return  to 
his  men  3  fays,  Advance,  town-major’ s  round l  and  or¬ 
ders  the  guard  to  reft  their  arms  3  upon  which  the  fer¬ 
jeant  of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
major  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort  remaining  where  they  were), 
and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole,  laying 
his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the  fpear  of  his 
efponton  at  the  town-major’s  breaft  while  he  gives  hirii 
the  parole. 

The  defigh  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  vifit  the  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert  3  but  likewife  to  difeover 
what  paffes  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py¬ 
renees,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Ccrdagnc,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  p-reat  number  of  olive-trees.  Pt  rnignan 
45  the  capital  town. 
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ROUSSEAU,  James,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1630,  and  ftud!ed  firft  under  Svva- 
nevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations  3  after  which 
he  improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  praftifing 
folely  in  perfpeftive,  architefture,  and  landfcape.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  the  principles  of 
perfpeftive.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine-en-Laie,  where  he 
reprefented  the  operas  of  Lulli.  Rut  being  a  Prote- 
ftant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  perfection  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  retired  to  Swifferland.  Louis  invited  him 
back  3  he  refuted,  but  fent  his  defigns,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  a  proper  perfon  to  execute  them.  After  a  thort  ftay 
in  Swifferland,  he  went  to  Holland  3  whence  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Montague,  to 
adorn  his  new  houfe  in  Rloomfbury,  where  he  painted 
much.  Some  of  his  piftures,  both  in  landfcape  and 
architefture,  are  over  doors  at  Hamptoncourt  3  and  he 
etched  fome  of  his  own  defigns.  His  perfpeftives  ha¬ 
ving  been  moft  commonly  applied  to  decorate  courts  or 
gardens,  have  fuffered  much  from  the  weather.  Such 
of  them  as  remain  are  monuments  of  an  excellent  ge¬ 
nius.  The  colours  are  durable  and  bright,  and  the 
choice  of  them  moft  judicious.  He  died  in  Soho-fquare, 
about  the  year  1693,  aged  63. 

Rousseau,  John  Baptijl ,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  April  1671.  His  father,  who 
was  a  fhoemakcr  in  good  circumftanccs,  made  him 
ftudy  in  the  beft  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  abilities.  He  at  length  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  foon  made  himfelf  known 
by  feveral  fliort  pieces,  that  were  filled  with  lively  and 
agreeable  images,  which  made  him  fought  for  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  men  of  the  brighteft  genius. 
He  was  admitted  in  quality  of  el  eve,  or  pupil,  into  the 
academy  of  Inferiptions  and  Relies  Lettres,  in  1701, 
and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  his  life  attached  himfelf 
to  fome  great  men.  He  attended  Marffial  TalJard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  and  here  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendfhip  with  St  Evremond.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the  politeft  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  feemed  perfeftly  fatis- 
fied  with  his  iituation  3  when,  in  1708,  he  wras  profe- 
cuted  for  being  the  author  of  fome  couplets,  in  whiclx 
the  characters  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  This  pro- 
fecution  made  much  noife  ;  and  Rouffeau  was  banifhed 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
However,  he  always  fteadily  denied,  and  even  on  his 
death-bed,  his  bring  the  author  of  thefe  couplets.~ 
From  the  date  of  this  fen  ten  ce  he  lived  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  found  illuftrious  proteftors.  The  count 
de  Luc,  ambaffador  of  France,  in  Swifferland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ftudied  to  render  his  life  agree¬ 
able.  He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  in 
1714,  where  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
prefented  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining  a 
particular  efteem  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  emperor’s  court.  Rouffeau  lived 
about  three  years  with  Prince  Eugene  3  but  having  loft 
his  favour  by  fatirifing  one  of  his  miftreffes,  he  retired  to 
Bruffels,  where  he  afterwards  ufually  refided,  and  where 
S  f  he 
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Rouffeau.  lie  met  with  much  attention  and  much  generoflty,  as  we 
— — Y—— '  fliall  foon  mention. — It  was  there  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Vol¬ 
taire  afliduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Rouffeau, 
and  made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works  ;  and  Rouf- 
feau,  flattered  by  his  refpeCt,  announced  him  as  a  man 
who  would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author 
of  the  Henriade  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  higheft  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfhip  daily  increafed.  When  they  again 
met  at  Bruffels,  however,  they  harboured  the  blacked: 
malice  againft  one  another.  The  caufe  of  this  enmity, 
as  Rouffeau  and  his  friends  tell  the  dory,  was  a  leCture 
which  he  had  compofed  from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  now 
Urania.  This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
difcovered  his  rage  againfl  him.  The  young  man,  vex¬ 
ed  at  thefe  calumnies,  underdood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  againd  him.  This  is  what  Rouffeau  afferts.  But 
his  adverfaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  down,  fufpeCted  him,  perhaps  rather  raflfly,  of 
having  employed  farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipfed  by  that 
of  his  rival.  What  is  very  Angular,  thefe  two  cele¬ 
brated  characters  endeavoured  each  of  them  to  prepoffefs 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
themfelves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  fmother 
in  their  bread  that  edeem  for  each  other  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  their  exertions,  dill  held  its  place.  Rouf¬ 
feau,  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  always  repre- 
fented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  poffefling  nei¬ 
ther  tade  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his  fuccefs  to  a 
particular  mode  which  he  purfued.  As  a  poet  he  confi- 
dered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  fuperior  to 
Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  dill  worfe.  Rouffeau,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarid, 
who  could  make  fliift  to  rhime,  but  could  not  make 
any  reflections  ;  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of 
arranging  words,  and  that  he  had  even  lod  that  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  He  thus  addreffes  him,  in  a  piece  lit¬ 
tle  known. 

Auffitot  le  Dieu  qui  m'itifpire 
T’ arracha  le  luth  et  la  lyre 
^idavoient  defhonores  tes  mains  ; 

Tu  tfcs  plus  qilun  reptile  immonde , 

Rebut  du  Parnaffe  et  du  monde 
Rnfeveli  dans  tes  venins. 

In  confequence  of  the  little  edeem  in  which  Rouffeau 
was  held  at  Bruffels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris.  The 
grand-prior  of  Vendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil, 
folieited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
return  }  which  favour  was  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  make  ufe  of  the  lettres  de  rapel  iffued  in 
his  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  he 
w i(bed  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but 
by  a  folemn  judgment  of  court  ;  but  his  petition  was  re- 
fufed.  He  then  came  over,  in  1721,  to  England,  where 
he  printed  A  Collettion  of  his  Works ,  in  2  vols  1 2mo, 
at  London.  This  edition,  publiftied  in  1723,  brought 
him  near  1 0,000  crowns,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Offend  company.  The  affairs  of 
this  company,  however,  foon  getting  into  confufion,  all 
thofe  who  had  any  money  in  their  hands  loll  the  whole 
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of  it,  by  which  unfortunate  event  Rouffeau,  when  ar-  Rouffeau. 
rived  at  that  age  when  he  flood  mod:  in  need  of  the 't*"— 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generofity  of  fome  friends.  Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 

He  found  a  ftill  greater  afylum  in  the  duke  d’Arem- 
berg,  whofe  table  was  open  to  him  at  all  times ;  who  be¬ 
ing  obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany* 
fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  foon  loft  his  good  opinion,  having  been  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  publifh  in  a  journal  (of  which  Vol¬ 
taire  accufed  him),  that  the  duke  d’Aremberg  was  the 
author  of  thofe  verfes  for  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
baniffied  France.  He  was  therefore  difmiffed  from  his 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  penfion  after  this  rupture.  Bruffels  now  became 
infupportable  to  him  ;  and  the  count  de  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  the  church  revenue,' 
being  informed  of  his  difappointments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  period  of  his  baniftmient.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Rouffeau  had  publifhed  two  new 
letters  •  one  to  P.  Brumoy,  on  tragedy  ;  the  other  to 
Rollin,  on  hiftory.  It  is  faid,  he  expelled  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoy  to  get  the  favour  of  all  the  Jefuits  \ 
and  from  the  one  to  Rollin,  the  patronage  of  the  Jan- 
fenifts.  He  had  likewife  written  an  Ode,  in  praife  of 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace,  which  met  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome 
of  his  former  pieces.  He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris 
would  be  found  no  difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pafs  for  a  Angle  year. 

Some  fay,  that  Rouffeau  had  irritated  fome  perfons  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  The  Judgment  of  Pluto  ; 
in  which  piece  he  describes  one  of  the  principal  judges, 
whofe  Ikin  Pluto  had  caufed  to  be  taken  off  and  ftretch- 
ed  out  on  the  feat  in  the  bench.  This  fatire,  joined 
to  the  fecret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  the 
attempts  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 

After  having  ftaid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruffels  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  he  died 
March  17.  1741,  ftrongly  impreffed  with  religious  fen- 
timents.  Immediately  before  he  received  the  viaticum, 
lie  protefted  he  was  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid  verfes-  ’ 
which  had  fo  much  embittered  his  life  ;  and  this  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  confidered  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  innocence. 

Some  have  faid  that  Rouffeau  was  profane,  troublefome, 
capricious,  forward,  vindi&ive,  envious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  fatirift.  Others  again  represent  him  as  a  man  full  of 
candour  and  opennefs,  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
and  as  a  Chriftian  affeCted  with  a  fenfe  of  religion. — 
Amidft  fuch  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  difficult  ta 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  with  to  knowT  more  of  this  great  poet  may  confult 
the  Dictionary  of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  much 
precifion  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours  to  give  a  juft 
idea  of  his  character.  From  what  he  fays,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Rouffeau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufa- 
tion  brought  againft  him  of  having  attacked  his  bene¬ 
factors.  We  believe  he  may  be  much  more  eafily  freed 
from  the  imputation  brought  againft  him  by  fome  of  ha- 
vjjig  difowned  his  father  :  for  what  occaflon  had  Rouf¬ 
feau  to  conceal  the  obfeurity  of  his  birth  ?  It  exalted 
Ills  own  merit, 

M,  Seguy, 


RomTeau. 
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M.  tlie  prince  of  la  which  fometimcs  want  both  eafe  and  delicacy.  The  Roufl*ea«. 
. .  moft  diftinguiftied  are  two  eclogues,  imitated  from  Vir¬ 
gil.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verfe  ;  the  Flatterer ,  whofe 
chara&er  is  well  fupported  ;  the  Imaginary  Forefathers , 
a  piece  which  had  much  lefs  fuccefs,  although  it  affords 
fufficiently  good  fentiment  ;  the  Capricious  Man ,  and 
the  Dupe  of  Herfelf  pieces  of  very  inconfiderable  merit. 

7.  Three  comedies  in  profc  ;  the  Coffee-houfe ,  the  Ma¬ 
gic  Girdle ,  and  the  Madragore ,  which  are  little  better 
than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The  theatre  was  by 
no  means  his  forte  ;  he  had  a  genius  more  fuited  for 
fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau’s  than  Mo- 
litre’s.  8.  A  ColleBion  of  Letters ,  in  profe.  In  this 
edition  lie  has  fele&cd  the  moll  interefting. — There  is 
a  larger  colle&ion  in  5  volumes.  This  laft  has  done 
at  the  fame  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  his  memory. 

Roulfeau  in  it  fpeaks  both  in  favour  of  and  again  ft  the 
very  fame  perfons.  He  appears  too  hafty  in  tearing  to 
pieces  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  who  difpleafe  him.  We 
behold  in  them  a  man  of  a  fteady  chara&er  and  an  ele¬ 
vated  mind,  who  wifties  to  return  to  his  native  country 
only  that  he  might  be  enabled  completely  to  juftify  his 
reputation.  We  fee  him  again  correfponding  with  per¬ 
fons  of  great  merit  and  uncommon  integrity,  with  the 
Abbe  d’Olivet,  Racine  the  fon,  the  poets  La  Foffe  and 
Duche,  the  celebrated  Rollin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompig- 
nan,  &c.  &c.  We  meet  alfo  with  fome  anecdotes  and 
exaCI  judgments  of  feveral  writers.  A  bookfeller  in 
Holland  has  publiihed  his  port-folio,  which  does  him  no 
honour.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  pieces  in  this  wretch¬ 
ed  colle&ion  which  did  come  from  the  pen  of  Roulfeau  5 
but  he  is  lefs  to  be  blamed  for  them  than  they  are  who 
have  drawn  thefe  works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our 
great  poet  had  conligned  them.  A  pretty  good  edition 
of  his  ScleB  Pieces  appeared  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  fmall 
1 2mo  volume.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778* 
with  the  following  motto  from  Martial : 

Certior  in  ?iofro  carmine  vultus  crit. 


M.  Seguy,  in  concert  with 
'  Tour  Taffis,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet’s  laft  corre&ions.  It  was 
publiihed  in  1743,  at  Paris,  in  three  vols.  4to,  and  in  4 
vols.  I  2mo,  containing  nothing  but  what  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  author  as  his  own.  It  contains,  1.  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  firft  are  facred  odes,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Pfalms.  “  Roulfeau  (fays  Ferron)  unites 
in  himfelf  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Malherbe. 
What  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  imagination, 
what  rapidity  of  defeription,  what  variety  of  affe&ing 
ftrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  comparifons,  what 
richnefs  of  rhymes,  what  happy  verfification  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  what  inimitable  expreflion  1  His  verfes  are  finilh- 
ed  in  the  higheft  llyle  of  perfection  that  French  verfe  is 
capable  of  aflumiitg.”  The  lyric  compofitions  of  Rouf- 
feau  are,  in  general,  above  mediocrity.  All  his  odes 
are  not,  however,  of  equal  merit.  The  moft  beautiful 
are  thofe  which  he  has  addrelfed  to  count  de  Luc,  to 
Malherbe,  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  Vendome,  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  princes  \  his  Odes  on  the  death  of  the  prince  de 
Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin  \  and  the  Ode  to 
Fortune,  although  there  are  certainly  Lome  few  weak 
ftanzas  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is  confiderable 
neatnefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  Ode  to  a  Widow,  in 
his  ftanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  in  his  addrelfes  to 
Iloflignol,  in  his  Odes  to  Count  de  Bonneval,  to  M. 
Duche,  and  to  Count  de  Sinzindorf ;  and  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  he  wrote  fo  few  pieces  of  this  kind,  from 
which  his  genius  feemed  to  lead  him  with  difficulty.  2. 
Two  Books  of  Epiftles,  in  verfe.  Although  thefe  do 
not  want  their  beauties,  yet  there  prevails  too  much  of 
a  mifanthropic  fpirit  in  them,  which  takes  away  greatly 
from  their  excellence.  He  makes  too  frequent  mention 
of  his  enemies  and  his  misfortunes  \  he  difplays  thofe 
principles  which  are  fupported  lefs  on  the  bafis  of  truth 
than  on  thofe  various  paflions  which  ruled  his  mind  at 
the  time.  He  puts  forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If 
he  be  reckoned  equal  to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  his  epiftles.  There  is  much  more  philofophy 
in  the  Roman  poet  than  in  him.  3.  Cantatas .  He  is 
the  father  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  which  he  ftands 
unrivalled.  His  pieces  of  this  fort  breathe  that  poetical 
expreflion,  that  pi&urefque  ftyle,  thofe  happy  turns,  and 
thofe  eafy  graces,  which  constitute  the  true  character  of 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as 
he  is  mild  and  affeCting,  adapting  himfelf  to  the  paflions 
of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  makes  to  fpeak.  “  I  confefs 
(fays  M.  de  la  Harpe)  that  I  find  the  cantatas  of  Rouf- 
feau  more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  although  he  rifes 
to  greater  heights  in  thefe.  I  fee  nothing  in  his  canta¬ 
tas  but  bold  and  agreeable  images.  He  always  addrelfes 
himfelf  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei¬ 
ther  too  verbofe  or  too  prolix.  On  the  contrary,  in 
fome  of  the  beft  of  his  odes,  we  find  fome  languiftiing 
ftanzas,  ideas  too  long  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inexcufa- 
ble  meannefs.  4.  Allegories ,  the  moft  of  which  are 
happy,  but  fome  of  them  appear  forced.  5.  Epigi'ams , 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.  He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  thofe  pieces  which  li- 
centioufnefs  and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  in¬ 
deed,  as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  genius  ; 
but  fuch  productions  are  calculated  only  to  difhonour 
their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of  thofe  who  read 
them.  5.  A  Book  of  Poems  on  Various  Suhjefis, 


Rousseau,  John-James ,  was  born  at  Geneva,  June 
28.  1712.  His  father  was  by  profeflion  a  clock  and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  fays,  was  the 
firft  of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his 
mother,  and  he  himfelf  was  for  a  long  time  after  in  a 
very  weak  and  languiftiing  ftate  of  health  ;  but  as  his 
bodily  ftrength  increafed,  his  mental  powers  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happieft  prefages  of  future 
greatnefs.  His  father,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  tradefman ;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
thefe  authors  of  courfe  foon  became  familiar  to  his 
fon.  A  rafti  juvenile  ftep  oecafioned  his  leaving  his 
father’s  houfe.  u  Finding  himfelf  a  fugitive,  in  a 
ftrange  country,  and  without  money  or  friends,  he 
changed  (fays  he  himfelf)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence.”  Bornex,  biftiop  of  Anneci, 
from  whom  he  fought  an  afylum,  committed  the  care 
of  his  education  to  Madame  de  Warrens,  an  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  who  had  in  1726  left  part  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  generous 
lady  ferved  in  the  triple  capacityr  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  profeiyte,  whom  ftie  regarded 
as  her  fon.  The  neceflity  of  procuring  for  himfelf 
S  f  2  fome 
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Bouffcau.  fome  fettlemcnt,  however,  or  perhaps  his  unfettled  dif- 
pofition,  obliged  Roufieau  often  to  leave  this  tender  mo¬ 
ther. 

He  poffefied  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  mufic 3 
and  the  abbe  Blanchard  flattered  his  hopes  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him  ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  teaching  mufic  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  deftitute  eircumftances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  he  thus  exprefies  himfelf: 
“  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpeeially  bread.” 
What  an  expreflion  3  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  !  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obfeurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  buried. 
His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  ambafia- 
dor  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  his  own 
confeflion,  a  proud  mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  contempt 
of  the  riches  and  pleafures  of  this  world,  conftituted  the 
chief  traits  in  his  character,  and  a  mifunderftanding  foon 
took  place  between  him  and  the  ambaflador.  The  place 
of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  farmer-general,  a  man  of 
confiderablc  parts,  gave  him  fome  temporary  relief,  and 
enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  benefit  to  Madame  de  War¬ 
rens  his  former  benefadtrefs.  The  year  1750  wras  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career.  The  academy  of 
Dijon  had  propofed  the  following  queftion  :  “  Whether 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  fciences  has  contributed  to 
the  refinement  of  manners  ?”  Roufieau  at  firft  inclined 
to  fupport  the  affirmative.  “  This  is  the  pons  ajinorwn 
(fays  a  philofopher,  at  that  time  a  friend  of  his),  take 
the  negative  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  I’ll  promife  you 
the  greateft  fuccefs.” 

His  difeourfe  againft  the  fciences,  accordingly,  ha¬ 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  belt  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deepeft  rcafoning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  fupported  with  more  eloquence  :  it  was  not 
however  a  new  one  3  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance,  he 
met  with  feveral  opponents  of  his  tenets,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  3  and  from  one  difpute  to  another,  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpondence, 
without  having  ever  almoft  dreamed  of  fuch  oppofition. 
From  that  period  he  decreafed  in  happinefs  as  he  increa- 
fed  in  celebrity.  His  “  Difeourfe  on  the  Caufes  of  In¬ 
equality  among  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Social 
Compadts,”  a  work  full  of  almoft  unintelligible  maxims 
and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
mankind  are  equal  ;  that  they  were  born  to  live  apart 
from  each  other  3  and  that  they  have  perverted  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  in  forming  focieties.  He  bellows  the 
'  higheft  praife  on  the  Hate  of  nature,  and  deprecates  the 
idea  of  every  focial  compadt.  This  difeourfe,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  are 
the  chef -a*  oeuvres  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  of  which 
the  ancients  alone  had  given  us  any  idea.  By  prefent- 
ing  this  performance  to  the  magiflrates,  he  was  received 
again  into  his  native  country,  and  reinllated  in  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  citizen,  after  having  with 
much  difficulty  prevailed  on  himfelf  to  abjure  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  He  foon,  however,  returned  to  France, 
and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Paris.  He  afterwards  gave 
himfelf  up  to  retirement,  to  efcape  the  (hafts  of  criticiftn, 
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and  follow  after  the  regimen  which  the  flrangury,  with  Rottfleaa,. 
which  he  was  tormented,  demanded  of  him.  This  is  an  v— — 
important  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing 
to  this  circumftance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  moft 
elegant  works  that  have  come  from  his  pen.  His  “  Let¬ 
ter  to  M.  d’Alembert”  on  the  defign  oferedtinga  theatre 
at  Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  publiihed  in 
1 7  5  7,  contains,  along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very 
important  and  well-handled  truths.  This  letter  firft 
drew  down  upon*  him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  thofe  indignities  with  which  that  author 
never  ccafedto  load  him.  What  is  fingular  in  him,  is, 
that  although  fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  himfelf,  he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  paftoral  (The  Village 
Conjuror),  of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and 
mufic,  both  of  them  abounding  with  fentiment  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  full  of  innoeent  and  rural  fimplieity.  What 
renders  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightful  to  per- 
fons  of  tafle,  is  that  perfect  harmony  of  words  and  mufic 
which  everywhere  pervades  it  3  that  proper  connexion 
among  the  parties  who  compofe  it  3  and  its  being  per¬ 
fectly  corrcdt  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mufician 
hath  fpoken,  hath  thought,  and  felt  like  a  poet.  Every 
thing  in  it  is  agreeable,  interefting,  and  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  common  affedted  and  infipid  productions  of  our 
modern  petit-dramas.  His  Dictionary  of  Mufic  af¬ 
fords  feveral  excellent  articles  3  fome  of  them,  however, 
are  very  inaccurate.  “  This  work  (fays  M.  la  Borde), 
in  his  Eflay  on  Mufic,  has  need  to  be  written  over 
again,  to  fave  much  trouble  to  thofe  who  wiffi  to  ftudy 
it,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  errors,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  engaging  manner  in 
which  Roufieau  drags  along  his  readers.”  The  pafiages 
in  it  which  have  any  reference  to  literature  may  be  eafi- 
ly  diftinguiffied,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  agreeable- 
nefs  of  a  man  of  wit  and  the  exadtnefsof  a  man  of  tafte*- 
Roufieau,  foon  after  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  his  Village  Con¬ 
juror,  publiflied  a  Letter  on  French  Mufic,  or  rather 
againjl  French  Mufic,  written  with  as  much  freedom  as 
livelinefs.  The  exafperated  partifans  of  French  comedy 
treated  him  with  as  much  fury  as  if  he  had  confpired 
againft  the  ftate.  A  crowd  of  infignificant  enthufiafts 
fpent  their  ftrength  and  outcries  againft  him.  He  was 
infulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Harmonic  fanati- 
cifm  went  even  to  hang  him  up  in  effigy. 

That  interefting  and  tender  ftyle,  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  throughout  the  Village  Conjuror,  animates  feveral 
letters  in  the  New  Heloifa,  in  fix  parts,  publifhed  1761 
in  1  2mo.  This  epiftolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad,  like  all  other 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as  well  as  its  faults. 

More  truth  in  his  characters  and  more  precifion  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wiffied.  The  chara&ers,  as 
well  as  their  ftyle,  have  too  much  famenefs,  and  their 
language  is  too  affected  and  exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  expreflion,  from  an  eflfervefcence  of  fenti- 
ments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
radterife  a  paflion  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo 
affedtinga  letter  fo  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  digreffion,  an  infipid  eriticifm,  or  a  felf-contradidt- 
ing  paradox  ?  Why,  after  having  ffione  in  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  does  he  on  a  fudden  turn  unaffedting?  It  is 
becaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  are  truly  interefting. 

That 
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That  of  St  Preux  is  weak,  and  often  forced.  Julia  is 
an  affemblage  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  foul 
and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry.  Wol- 
mar  is  a  violent  man,  and  alraoft  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wifties  to  change  his  ftyle, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may  eafily  be  obferved 
that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barraffes  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He- 
loifa,  Rouffeau’s  unlucky  talent  of  rendering  every  thing 
problematical,  appears  very  confpicuous  ;  as  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  and  againft  duelling,  which  afford  an 
apology  for  fuicide,  and  a  juft  condemnation  of  it :  in 
his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  his 
very  ftrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred  :  on  the  one 
hand,  in  declamations  againft  focial  liappinefs  5  on  the 
other,  in  tranfports  in  favour  of  humanity  :  here,  in  vio¬ 
lent  rhapfodies  againft  philofophers ;  there,  by  a  rage 
for  adopting  their  opinions  :  the  exiftence  of  God  at¬ 
tacked  by  fophiftry,  and  Atheifts  confuted  by  the  moft 
irrefragable  arguments  5  the  Chriftian  religion  comba¬ 
ted  by  the  moft  fpecious  obje&ions,  and  celebrated  with 
the  moft  fublirae  eulogies. 

His  Emilius  afterwards  made  more  noife  than  the  new 
Heloifa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  publiihed  in 
1762,  in  four  vols  i2mo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
Rouffeau  wifhed  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing  \  and 
though  his  fyftem  in  feveral  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  deferves  in  many  refpe&s  to  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  with  fome  neceffary  modifications  it  has  been 
fo.  His  precepts  are  expreffed  with  the  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morality. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  no  body  at  leaft 
has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  fays  againft  luxury  (hows 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  ftyle  is 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  fometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  affe&cd  rudenefs  and  afperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Montaigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi¬ 
rer,  and  whofe  fentiments  and  expreflions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  drefs.  What  is  moft  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  in  w idling  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chrif¬ 
tian,  he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  obje&ions 
againft  Chriftianity.  He  has,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
given  a  very  fublime  eulogium  on  the  gofpel,  and  an 
affe&ing  portrait  of  its  divine  Author  :  but  the  mi¬ 
racles  and  the  prophecies,  which  ferve  to  eftablifh  his 
million,  he  attacks  without  the  leaft  referve.  Admit¬ 
ting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  tiling  in 
the  balance  of  reafon  \  and  this  reafon  being  falfe,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  repofe 
and  happinefs. 

He  dwelt  from  1754  in  a  fmall  houfc  in  the  country 
near  Montmorenci  5  a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  caufe  of  his  love  for 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himfelf,  “  that  invin¬ 
cible  fpirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer,  and 
in  competition  with  which  honours,  fortune,  and  repu¬ 
tation,  could  not  ftand.  It  is  true,  this  defire  of  liberty 
has  occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs  ;  but  this  indo¬ 
lence  is  inconceivable.  Every  thing  ftartles  it  $  the 
moft  inconfiderable  reciprocalitics  of  focial  life  are  to  it 
infupportable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a 
vifit  to  pay,  things  neceffary  to  be  done,  are  to  me  pu- 
ni(hments.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 


intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimatfe 
friendftiip  appears  to  me  very  dear  \  becaufe  there  are 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accomplifhed.  Hear,  again,  why  I  have  al¬ 
ways  (hunned  kindneffes  fo  much  \  becaufe  every  aft. of 
kindnefs  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 
Laftly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  neceffary  for  me,  is 
not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I  wifii,  as  not  to  do  what 
I  wifh  not  to  do.”  Rouffeau  enjoyed  this  felicity  which 
he  fo  much  wifhed  in  his  retirement.  Without  entirely 
adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life  purfued  by  the 
ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  every  thing  that 
could  in  any  meafure  add  fuel  to  this  wiftu  d-for  luxury, 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  riches,  and  which  in¬ 
verts  even  cuftom  itfelf.  He  might  have  been  happy  in 
this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot  this  public  which 
he  affefted  to  defpife  ;  but  his  defire  after  a  great  name 
got  the  better  of  his  felf-love,  and  it  was  this  third:  after 
reputation  which  made  him  introduce  fo  many  danger¬ 
ous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

The  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in  1762,. 
and  entered  into  a  criminal  profecution  againft  the  au¬ 
thor,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 
He  direfted  his  fteps  towards  his  native  country,  which 
fhut  its  gates  upon  him.  Profcribed  in  the  place  where 
he  firft  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afylum  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of  Neufchatel. 
His  firft  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia  againft  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  by  whom  it  had  been 
anathematifed.  In  1763  he  publifhcd  a  letter,  in  which 
he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors,  fet  off  with  the  moft  ani¬ 
mated  difplay  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  moft  infidious 
manner.  In  this  letter  he  deferibes  himfelf  as  “  more 
vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  refearehes,  but  fincere 
on  the  whole,  even  againft  himfelf  \  fimple  and  good, 
but  fenfiblc  and  weak  ;  often  doing  evil,  and  always 
loving  good ;  united  by  friendftiip,  never  by  circum- 
ftances,  and  keeping  more  to  his  opinions  than  to  his 
interefts;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and  not  wifiiingto 
be  under  any  obligation  to  them  \  yielding  no  more  to 
their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and  preferving  his 
own  as  free  as  his  reafon  5  difputingabout  religion  with¬ 
out  licentioufnefs  ;  loving  neither  impiety  nor  fanaticifm, 
but  difiiking  precife  people  more  than  bold  fpirits,”  & c. 
From  this  fpecimen,  the  limitations  he  would  appoint  to 
this  portrait  may  eafily  be  difeovered. 

The  letters  of  La  Montaigne  appeared  foon  after 
but  this  work,  far  lefs  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dif- 
cuflions  on  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri¬ 
tated  the  Proteftant  minifters  without  effefting  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifti  church.  Rouf¬ 
feau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in  1753, 
and,  what  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  had  then  refolvcd  to  live 
in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  The  Proteftant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this  change  ;  and  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  whom  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was  not  fufficient  to  refeue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  minifter  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex¬ 
cited  againft  him.  He  preached  againft  Rouffeau,  arid 
his  fermons  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people.  On 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  September  1765, 
fome  fanatics,  drove  on  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minifter,  threw  fome  ft  ones  at  the  windows  efi 
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•RouiTeau  the  Genevan  philofopher,  -who  fearing  new  inful ts,  in 
vain  fought  an  afylum  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 
canton  was  connected  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  being  profcribcd  by  that  republic.  Neither 
his  broken  Rate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foften  the  hearts  of  thofe  obdurate  Spartans.  In 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  fear  they  had  of  the 
fpreading  of  his  opinions,  did  he  befeech  them  to  ftiut 
him  up  in  prifon  till  the  fpring  5  for  even  this  favour 
was  denied  him.  Obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  very  inclement  feafon,  he  reached 
Strafbourg  in  a  very  defiitute  {ituation.  He  received 
from  Marfhal  de  Contades,  who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expeCted 
from  generofity,  humanity,  and  compafiion.  He  wait¬ 
ed  there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Mr  Hume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.  After  having  made 
fome  flay  in  Paris,  Rouffeau  aCtually  fet  out  for  Lon¬ 
don  in  1766.  Hume,  much  affeCted  with  his  fituation 
and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
fettlement  in  the  country.  Our  Genevan  philofopher 
was  not,  however,  long  fatisfied  with  this  new  place. 
He  did  not  make  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
the  Englifh  as  he  had  done  on  the  French.  His  free 
difpofition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  temper,  were 
deemed  no  Angularity  in  England.  He  was  there  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  periodical  prints 
were  Ailed  with  fatires  againfl  him.  In  particular,  they 
publifhed  a  forged  letter  from  the  king  of  Prufiia,  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  ridicule  the  principles  and  conduCt  of  this  new 
Diogenes.  Rouffeau  imagined  there  was  a  plot  between 
Hume  and  fome  philofophers  in  France  to  deftroy  his 
glory  and  repofe.  He  fent  a  letter  to  him,  filled  with 
the  moll  abufive  expreffions,  and  reproaching  him  for 
his  conduCt  towards  him.  From  this  time  he  looked 
upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and  perfidious  perfon,  who  had 
brought  him  to  England  with  no  other  view  than  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to  public  ridicule  ;  which  foolifh  and  chimeri¬ 
cal  idea  was  nourifhed  by  felf-love  and  a  refllefs  difpofi¬ 
tion.  He  imagined  that  the  Englifh  philofopher,  amidfl 
all  his  kindneffes,  had  fomething  difagreeable  in  the 
manner  of  expreffing  them.  The  bad  health  of  Rouf- 
feau,  a  flrong  and  melancholy  imagination,  a  too  nice 
fenfibility,  a  jealous  difpofition,  joined  with  philofophic 
vanity,  cheriftied  by  the  falfe  informations  of  his  gover- 
nefs,  'who  poffeffed  an  uncommon  power  over  him  *,  all 
thefe  taken  together,  might  tend  to  prepoffefs  him  with 
unfavourable  fentiments  of  fome  innocent  freedoms  his 
benefaCtor  might  have  taken  with  him,  and  might  ren¬ 
der  him  ungrateful,  which  he  thought  himfelf  incapable 
of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  thefe  falfe  conjectures  and 
probabilities  ought  never  to  have  had  the  weight  with 
an  honefl  mind  to  withdraw  itfelf  from  its  friend  and 
benefaCtor.  Proofs  are  always  neccffary  in  cafes  of  this 
kind  ;  and  that  which  Rouffeau  had  was  by  no  means  a 
certain  demonftration.  The  Genevan  philofopher,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  returned  to  France.  In  paffing  through 
Amiens,  he  met  with  M.  Greffet,  who  interrogated  him 
about  his  misfortunes  and  the  controverfies  he  had  been 
engaged  in.  He  only  anfwered,  “  You  have  got  the 
art  of  making  a  parrot  fpeak  ;  but  you  are  not  yet  pof¬ 
feffed  of  the  fecret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak.”  In  the 
snean  time,  the  magiftrates  of  this  city  willied  to  confer 


on  him  fome  mark  of  their  efteem,  which  he  abfolutely 
refufed.  His  difordered  imagination  viewed  thefe  flat¬ 
tering  civilities  as  nothing  elfe  than  infults,  fuch  as  were 
lavifhed  on  Sancho  in  the  ifland  of  Barataria.  He 
thought  one  part  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like 
Lazarille  of  Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tub,  with  only  his  head  out  of  the  water,  was  carried 
from  one  town  to  another  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But 
thefe  wrong  and  whimfical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him 
from  afpiring  after  a  refidence  in  Paris,  where,  without 
doubt,  he  was  more  looked  on  as  a  fpeCtacle  than  in  any 
other  place  whatever.  On  the  iff  July  1770,  Rouffeau 
appeared,  for  the  firff  time,  at  the  regency  coffee-houfe, 
dreffed  in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  fome  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded 
with  praifes  by  the  furrounding  multitude.  “  It  is 
fomewhat  Angular  (fays  M.  Sennebier)  to  fee  a  man  fo 
haughty  as*he  returning  to  the  very  place  from  -whence 
he  had  been  baniftied  fo  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
fmalleft  inconfifiencies  of  this  extraordinary  character, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  much  ill.”  It  is  as  Angular  that  a  per¬ 
fon  under  fentence  of  imprifonment  fliould  wifh  to  live 
in  fo  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  fen¬ 
tence  was  in  force  againft  him.  His  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  Raying,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  neither  write  on  religion  nor  politics  :  he  kept 
his  word  \  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  manner,  giving  him¬ 
felf  to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  friends,  (Running  the 
company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have  given  up  all 
his  whim  Acs,  and  affcCting  neither  the  character  of  a 
philofopher  nor  a  bel  efprit .  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Ermcnonville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  July  2.  17785  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  ereCted  to  his  memory  a 
very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  con- 
ffitutes  part  of  his  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  tomb  are 
inferibed  the  following  epitaphs : 

let  repofe 

V Homme  de  la  Nature 
Et  de  la  Veritd ! 

Vitam  impendere  Vero  *. 

Hie  jacent  OJfa  J.  J.  Rouffeau . 

The  curious  who  go  to  fee  this  tomb  likewife  fee  the 
cloak  which  the  Genevan  philofopher  wore.  Above 
the  door  is  inferibed  the  following  fentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book  :  u  He  is  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplifii  his  pleafure,  has  no  need  of 
the  afifance  of  a  fecond  perfon .”  Rouffeau,  during  his 
Ray  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Mademoifelle  le 
Vaffeur,  his  governefs,  a  woman  w  ho,  without  either 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  him  a  great  afeen- 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  Aeknefs  : 
But  as  if  file  had  been  jealous  of  poffefling  him  alone, 
file  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  mofi  perfidious  infinu- 
ations,  all  thofe  who  came  to  entertain  him  j  and  when 
Rouffeau  did  not  difmifs  them,  file  prevented  their  re¬ 
turn  by  invariably  refufing  them  admittance.  By  thefe 
means  file  the  more  eafily  led  her  hufband  into  incon- 
fifiencies  of  conduCt,  -which  the  originality  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  fo  much  contributed 
to  afliff.  Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em¬ 
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i  lufleau.  biyo  of  his  chara&er,  and  art  had  probably  united  to 
t Vy— mJ  make  Jt  more  lingular.  He  did  not  incline  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  j  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
difplayed  n  kind  of  fantafticalnefs  in  his  behaviour  and 
his  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  fimpli- 
city  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius  ;  and  a 
large  (lock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenlibility,  fer- 
ved  to  render  his  chara&er  ftill  more  uncommon.  “  An 
indolent  mind  (fays  he),  terrified  at  every  application,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  fenfible  alfo  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  affeft  it,  appear 
not  poflible  to  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon  :  and  yet 
thefe  two  contrarieties  compofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
a&ive  life  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  confent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
againft  my  will  \  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  amifs  in  the  Baftile,  provided  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  juft  continue  there.  In  my 
younger  days  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  get  in  there  j 
but  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  re¬ 
fuge  and  reft  in  my  old  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  perfon,  only  by  fits  and  ftarts,  they  were 
never  attended  with  the  fmalleft  fuccefs.  When  mif- 
fortunes  came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  of  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  ruling  paffion.”  He  often  exaggerated 
his  misfortunes  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  particularly  to  render  interefting  by  his  de- 
feription  his  misfortunes  and  his  poverty,  although  the 
former  were  far  lefs  than  he  imagined,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  he  had  certain  refources  againft  the  latter.  In 
other  refpe&s  he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  juft, 
contenting  himfelf  with  what  was  purely  neceffary,  and 
refufing  the  means  which  might  have  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.  He  cannot,  like  many  other  fo~ 
phifts,  be  accufed  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  ftu- 
died  emphafi3  the  word  Virtue ,  without  infpiring  the 
fentiment.  When  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  the  principles  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  faid  one  day 
to  M.  de  Buffon,  “  You  have  afferted  and  proved  be¬ 
fore  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle  their 
children.”  “  Yes  (fays  this  great  naturalift),  we  have 
all  faid  fo  ;  but  M.  Rouffeau  alone  forbids  it,  and  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  obeyed.”  Another  academician  faid,  “  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  thofe  of 
Rouffeau  without  head.”  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au¬ 
thors  \  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  aufterity.  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &c.  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  eftimation  of 
them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in  his 
contemporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated 
bodies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  almoft  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  his  Social 
Compafl,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unfocial  Compaft,  the 
greateft  effort  his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  full 
of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  paffages,  obfeure, 
ill  arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  Aiming 
pen.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote  by 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works  publifhed 
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in  25  vols  8vo  and  i2mo,  to  which  there  is  appended 
a  very  infignificant  fupplement  in  6  vols. 

The  moft  ufeful  and  moft  important  truths  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  picked  out  in  his  Thoughts  5  in  which  the 
confident  fophift  and  the  impious  author  difappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moralift.  There  were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confeftions,  in  twelve  books  5  the  firft 
fix  of  which  were- publifhed.  “  In  the  preface  to  thefe 
memoirs,  which  abound  with  characters  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  fometimes  with 
elegance,  he  declares  (fays  M.  Paliffot),  like  a  peevifti 
mifanthropc,  who  boldly  introduces  himfelf  on  the  ruins 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind,  whom  he  fuppofes 
affembled  upon  thefe  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  fay ;  I  am  better  than  that 
man .  This  affectation  of  feeing  himfelf  alone  in  the 
univerfe,  and  of  continually  dire&ing  every  thing  to- 
himfelf,  may  appear  to  fomc  morofe  minds  a  fanaticifm 
of  pride,  of  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  leaft  fince 
the  time  of  Cardan.”  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confeftions. 
With  uneafinefs  we  fee  him,  under  the  pretext  of  fin- 
cerity,  difhonouring  the  character  of  his  benefaclrefs 
Lady  Warren.  There  are  innuendos  no  lefs  offenfive 
againft  obfeure  and  celebrated  characters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly  to  have  been  fuppreffed.  A  lady  of 
wit  faid,  that  Rouffeau  would  have  been  held  in  higher 
eftimation  for  virtue,  “  had  he  died  without  his  confeL 
fion.”  The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Senne- 
bier,  author  of  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  Geneva  :  “  His 
confeftions  (fays  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  book,  and  paint  Rouffeau  in  fuch  colours  as  wo 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  analyfes  which  we  meet  with  of  fome  fentiments, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  fome  ac¬ 
tions,  are  not  fufficicnt  to  counterbalance  the  deteftable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceafing  ob¬ 
loquies  everywhere  to  be  met  with.”  It  is  certain, 
that  if  Rouffeau  has  given  a  faithful  delineation  of  fome 
perfons,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual  fufpicions.  He  imagined 
he  thought  juftly  and  fpoke  truly  ;  but  the  limpleft 
thing  in  nature,  fays  M.  Servant,  if  diftillcd  through  his 
violent  and  fufpicious  head,  might  become  poifon.  Rouf¬ 
feau,  in  what  he  fays  of  himfelf,  makes  fuch  acknow¬ 
ledgements  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  leaft  if  w  e  may  judge  him  from  the 
firft  fix  books  of  his  memoirs,  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  vices.  They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  feparated  . 
from  the  fix  laft  books,  where  hfc  fpeaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them  ;  or  rather  the  work 
ought  not  to  have  been  publifhed  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  little  doubt  of)  that  in  his  confef- 
fions  he  injured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  vices  he  difclofed,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  united  them  with  the  virtues.  The  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works 
are,  I.  The  Reveries  of  a  Solitary  Wanderer,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  this  he 
confefles,  that  he  liked  better  to  fend  his  children 
into  hofpitals  deftined  for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  educa¬ 
tion  \  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  error  which  no¬ 
thing  can  exculpate.  2.  Confiderations  upon  the  Go¬ 
vernment 
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■RcuiTeau  vernment  of  Poland,  g.  "1  he  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  new 
,  Heloifa.  4.  Various  Memoirs  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  threat  number  of  letters,  feme  of  which  are  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  ftudy,  but  containing  fome 
eloquent  paffages  and  fome  deep  thought.  5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6.  The  Levite  of  Ephraim,  a  poem  in  prole, 
in  4  cantos;  written  in  a  truly  ancient  ftyle  of  fimpli- 
city.  7.  Letters  to  Sara.  8.  An  Opera  and  a  Comedy. 

9.  Tranflations  of  the  fir  ft  book  of  Tacitus’s  Hiltory,  of 
the  Epifode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  taken  from  Taffo, 
&c.  &c.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  Rouffeau,  we 
find  in  thefc  pofthumous  .pieces  many  admirable  and 
fome  life ful  things;  but  they  alfo  abound  with  contra- 
difliotis,  paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re¬ 
liction.  In  his  letters  efpecially  we  fee  a  man  chagri¬ 
ned  at  misfortunes,  which  lie  never  attributes  to  himfelf, 
fufoicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie¬ 
ving  himfelf  a  lamb  in  the  midft  of  wolves;  in  one 
word,  as  like  Pafcal  in  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  as  1ft 
his  fancy  of  always  feeing  a  precipice  about  him.  This 
is  the  refledtion  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  affifted 
him,  and  careffed  him  during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble  in 
1 768.  This  magi  ft  1  ate  having  been  very  attentive  in 
obferving  his  character,  ought  the  rather  to  be  believed, 
as  he  infpefted  it  without  either  malice,  envy ,  or  refent- 
roent,  and  only  from  the  concern  lie  had  for  this  philo- 
fopher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

ROUT,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  an  affembly  of  perfons 
going  forcibly  to  commit  fome  unlawful  a£l,  whether 
they  execute  it  or  not.  See  Riot. 

ROU  E,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  courfe,  efpe¬ 
cially  that  which  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army.  .  # 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  defeended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devon  (hire,  was  born  in  1 673.  He  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  tnfte  of  the  claflic  authors  under  the  famous  Dr 
Buihv  in  Weftminfler  fcliool;  but  poetry  was  his  early 
and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  defigned  him  for  his  own  profeflion,  entered  him  a 
ftudent  'in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  made  remarkable 
advances  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  ftopt  him  in 
his  career.  His  firft  tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Stepmo¬ 
ther,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  riling  by  the  law.  He  afterward  compo- 
fed  feveral  tragedies;  but  that  which  he  valued  himfelf 
moft  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  Ulyffes,  the  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Biter, 
and  feveral  poems  upon  different  fubje£ts,  which  have 
been  publilhed  under  thetitle  of  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 
Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  ennfidered  (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves)  in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator. 
In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  he  failed  fn  ignominioufly, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works;  and  his  oc- 
cafional  poems  and  fliort  compofitions  are  rarely  wor¬ 
thy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure,  for  they  feem  the  ea- 
fual  fports  of  a  mind  feeking  rather  to  amufe  its  leifure 


than  to  exercife  its  powers."  In  the  conftru&ion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom  thefe  ob- 
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fervations  are  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if  Rove, 
the  change  be  made  between  the  adts;  for  it  is  no  lefs 
eafy  for  the  fpedlator  to  fuppofe  himfelf  at  Athens  in 
the  fecond  adt,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  firfl  ;  but  to 
change  the  feene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  adt,  is  to  add  more  adts  to  the  play,  fince  an  adt  is 
fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfadted  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  eafily  extricates  him¬ 
felf  from  difficulties;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Grey,  when  wo 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  fom©> 
prophetic  rhimes,  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  feene 
doles,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  up¬ 
on  the  ilage.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  there 
can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature, 
any  accurate  diferiminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  difplay  of  paffion  in  its  progrefs ;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or  affedt  the  au¬ 
ditor,  except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 
Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  l  From  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  feenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  didtion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his 
verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  the  fentiment  •,  he  feldom  pierces  the 
breaft,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  im¬ 
proves  the  underftanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakefpeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays; 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man’s 
life.  But  the  moft  confiderable  of  Mr  Rowe’s  per¬ 
formances  was  a  tranftation  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia ,  which 
he  juft  lived  to  finifti,  but  not  to  publilh ;  for  it  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  bufinefs  ;  for  nobody  applied  clofer 
to  it  when  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  when  fecretary  of  ftate,  made  him  fecretary  for 
public  affairs.  After  the  duke’s  death,  all  avenues 
were  flopped  to  his  preferment;  and  during  the  reft  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  paffed  his  time  with  the  Mufes 
and  his  books.  A  ftory,  indeed,  is  told  of  him,  which 
ffiows  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance  with  her  minifters. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
lord  treasurer  Oxford,  who  aiked  him,  “  If  he  under- 
ftood  Spanifti  well  ?”  He  anfwered,  “  No  but  think¬ 
ing  that  his  Lordftiip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into 
Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiffion,  he  prefently 
added,  “  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  fhortly  be 
able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fpeak  it.”  The  earlap- 
proving  what  he  faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave  ;  and,  re¬ 
tiring  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  His  Lordihip 
aikino-him,  “  If  he  was  fure  he  underftood  it  thorough¬ 
ly  ?”°and  Rowe  affirming  that  he  did,  “  How  happy  are 
you,  Mr  Rowe,”  faid  the  Earl,  “  that  you  can  have  the 
pleafure  of  reading  and  underftanding  the  biftory  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original  ?”  On  the  acceffion  of  Geprge  I. 
he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land  furveyors 


of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  hinrthe  elerkfliip  of  his  council; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary 
for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promo¬ 
tions  long;  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1 7 1  in  45th  year. 
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fftowe.  Mr ’Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  Ton  by  his  firffc 
^-y— J  wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecund.  He  was  a  hand- 
fome,  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
perfon.  He  lived  beloved  ;  and  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope,  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  printed  in  Pope’s  works,  although  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe’s  monument  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet’s  corner,  oppofite  to 
Chaucer. 

Rowe,  Elizabeth ,  an  Engliffi  lady,  eminent  for  her 
•excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at  II- 
chefter  in  Somerfetffiire  in  1647,  was  the  daughter  of 
worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elifabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  firft  ferious  impreffions  of 
religion  as  foon  as  the  was  capable  of  it.  There  being 
a  great  affinity  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  tafte  for 
the  other.  She  was  alfo  very  fond  of  mufic  ;  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind,  as  beft  fuited  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  fentiments  and  the  fublimity  of  her 
devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  diitinguiftiing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her 
genius  this  way,  that  her  profe  is  all  poetical.  In  1696, 
a  colle&ion  of  her  poems  was  publiffied  at  the  defire  of 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrafe  on  the  xxxviiith  chapter 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  requeft  of  Biffiop  Ken.  She 
had  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages 
than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took 
the  talk  upon  'himfelf.  Pier  Aiming  merit,  with  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  had  procured 
her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  faid, 
the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addreffes  to  her.  But 
Mr  Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  honourably  defeended  :  and  his  fuperior  ge¬ 
nius,  and  infatiable  third  after  knowledge,  were  con- 
fpicuous  in  his.earlieft  years.  He  had  formed  a  defign 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illuflrious  perfons  in  an¬ 
tiquity  omitted  by  Plutarch  ;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Eight  lives  were  publiffied  fince  his  deceafe. 
They  were  tranflated  into  French  by  the  abb£  Bellen- 
ger  in  1734.  He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  fluency  ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevolent  temper,  an  inexhaufiible  fund  of 
wit,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  charmed  with  the  perfon,  chara&er,  and 
writings,  of  our  authorefs,  married  her  in  1710,  and 
made  it  his  ftudy  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  ffie 
crowned  his  life.  Too  intenfe  an  application  to  ftudy, 
beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1715,  when  he 
was  but  juft  paft  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs  Rowe 
wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death  ;  and  continued  to 
the  laft  moments  of  her  life  to  exprefs  the  higheft  vene¬ 
ration  and  affeflion  for  his  memory.  As  foon  after  his 
deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  permit,  ffie  indulged  her 
inclination  for  folitude,  by  retiring  to  Frome,  in  So¬ 
merfetffiire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greateft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.  In  this  recefs  it  was 
that  ffie  compofed  the  moft  celebrated  of  her  works, 
Friendffiip  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En¬ 
tertaining.  In  1736,  ffie  publiffied,  the  Hiftory  of 
Jofeph  ;  a  poem  which  (lie  had  written  in  her  younger 
years..  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication  \  for 
ffie  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppofed,  Feb.  20. 
I73^“7*  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of 
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her  friends,  which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ifaae  Watts, 
agreeably  to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  publiffied  her  de¬ 
votions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Extrcifes 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praile  and 
Prayer;  and,  in  1739,  her  Mifcellaneous  Works,' in 
profe  and  verfe,  were  publiflied  in  2  vols  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  (lie  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
pofleffed  a  large  (hare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She 
was  of  a  moderate  ftature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkifti  gray  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of 
fire.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  bluffi 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully  ;  her  voice 
was  exceedingly  fweet  and  harmonious  ;  and  ffie  had  a 
foltnefs  in  her  afpecl  which  infpired  love,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  of  that  awe  and  veneration  which  di- 
ftinguiftied  fenfe  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  are  wont  to  create. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  iffue  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  furgery  is  called  a  feton .  See  Far.- 
RIERY,  fed!.  V. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  faid  to  have  flouriflied 
at  Briftol  in  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  publiffied  fome  time  ago,  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  which  we  have  noticed 
elfewhere.  They  feem  now  to  be  almoft  forgotten.  See 
Chatterton. 

Rowley,  William ,  who  ftands  in  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  univeriity  of  Cam- 
f  bridge  ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preferved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  clofe  intimacy  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  geniufes  of 
that  age,  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved,  and  with  fome 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  writings.  Wood  ftyles  him 
“  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambridge.”  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefa&or  to  the  Englifti  ftage,  having,  exclufive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Hey  wood,  Webfter,  &c. 
left  us  five  plays  of  his  own  compofing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  afforded  him  fome  af- 
fiftance. 

ROWNING,  John,  an  Engliffi  mathematician  and 
philofoph  r  of  confide.rable  ingenuity,  was  fellow  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rt'flor  of  An- 
derby  in  Lincolnffiire,  in  the  gift  of  that  fociety.  He 
conftantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Spalding  foeie- 
ty,  and  was  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  philofoph ical 
habit  and  turn  of  mind,  while  at  the  fame  time  his  dif- 
pofitions  were  focial  and  cheerful.  His  genius  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  mechanical  contrivances  or  inventions. 
He  publiffied  a  compendious  fyflem  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1738,  in  two  vols  Svo.  *y 
a  work  of  much  ingenuity,  wffiich  has  gone  through  fe¬ 
veral  editions.  He  like  wife  inferted  two  pieces  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  viz.  a  defcription  of  a  baro¬ 
meter,  wherein  the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increased 
at  pleafure  ;  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  39.  5  and  direft ions  for  ma¬ 
king  a  machine  for  finding  the  roots  of  equations  uni- 
verfally,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
ufed  ;  vol.  lx.  p.  240. 

He  died. at  his  lodgings  in  Carey  ftreet^  near  Lin- 
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Rowning,  coln’s-inn  Fields,  in  the  end  of  November  1 7  7 1  >  at  7 2 
Roxburgh-  years  0f  age.  Though  a  man  both  ingenious  and  plea- 
flure*  ,  fant,  his  external  appearance  was  rather  forbidding,  as 
he  was  tall,  (looped  in  the  fhouldors,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  down-looking  and  fallow. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which 
is  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  Tkviotdale,  meafures 
about  40  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in 
breadth  about  36  miles  in  a  direction  between  eaft  and 
weft;  containing  472,320  fquare  acres.  The  centre 
of  the  county  is  computed  to  lie  in  550.  25'.  N.  Lat. 
and  in  2°.  37'.  W.  Long,  from  the  meridian  of  London. 
The  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  form 
its  boundary  on  the  fouth  ;  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the 
former  county  on  the  eaft,  by  Berwickfhire  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Selkirk,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  county  is  regarded  as 
upon  the  whole  extremely  beautiful,  exhibiting  an  alter¬ 
nate  fucceffion  of  hills  and  dales,  through  which  flow  a 
confiderable  number  of  fmall  rivers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  fine  fvvard,  producing  va¬ 
luable  graffes  for  the  feeding  of  (heep  ;  and  the  county 
is  divided  into  four  different  diftri&s,  the  moft  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  it  being  denominated  the  diftri£l  of  Ha¬ 
wick  ;  the  fecond  is  that  of  Jedburgh  ;  the  third  is  the 
diftrift  of  Kelfo,  and  the  fourth  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  diftrift  of  Melrofe,  being  compofed  of  that  part 
of  the  county  which  is  fituated  to  the  northward  of  the 
reft. 

The  moft  remarkable  hills  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh 
are  Min  to,  838  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  Dunion 
1021;  Eldon  1330;  Ruberflaw  1419;  Carterfell  1602, 
Wifp  1803.  Thefe  conftitute  a  part  of  that  extenfive 
range  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cheviot , 
which  is  diftant  not  above  a  mile  from  the  moft  eafterly 
point  of  Roxburgh.  Whinftone  is  their  chief  conftitu- 
ent,  in  which  veins  of  Scotch  pebbles  are  ufually  inter- 
fperfed.  They  are  often  covered  with  whinftone  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ftate  of  pow  der  by  the  a&ion  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  The  hills  towards  their  fummits  are  in  general  of 
a  conical  form,  a  circumftance  which  fome  think  is 
favourable  to  the  volcanic  fyftem  ; — that  the  globe  at 
fome  remote  period  has  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful  con- 
vulfions  from  the  irrefiftible  a&ion  of  fire. 

The  county  of  Roxburgh  is  interfered  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ftreams,  the  moft  important  of  which  are  the 
Teviot,  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale,  Oxnam,  Gala,  Slitrig, 
Ale,  Cafter,  Borthwick,  Ednam,  Bowmont,  Allan,  Lea¬ 
der,  Ettrick,  Hermitage,  Liddel.  The  term  river  is 
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with  ftones,  by  which  it  refembles  coarfe  gravel.  Moft  Roxburgh.’ 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  till  may  be  changed  into  a  (hire, 
fertile  foil  in  procefs  of  time,  by  being  expofed  to  the 
aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  mixed  with  lime  and  ma¬ 
nure.  Sweet,  four,  and  healthy,  are  the  terms  by 
which  lands  under  pafture  are  ufually  diftinguiflied, 
and  thefe  are  conferred  from  a  confideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  its  graffes,  and  fuch  other  circum- 
flances  as  indicate  them  to  be  favourable  or  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  rearing  of  fheep.  Much  of  thefe  lands  was, 
at  a  remote  period,  under  wood  and  heath,  the  exiftence 


of  the  former  being  pointed  out  by  the  roots  of  trees 
ft  ill  remaining  in  the  ground.  The  foil  in  general  is 
fharp  and  dry  upon  the  hills ;  but  fome  of  the  high 
moors  and  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  are  wet 
and  marftiy. 

There  are  different  trails  of  land  in  this  county  which 
ftill  continue  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  a  portion  of  which 
kind,  meafuring  about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
runs  through  part  of  the  pariflies  of  Ancrum  and  Rox¬ 
burgh,  chiefly  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  covered  with 
heath,  bent,  and  other  coarfe  graffes.  The  large  diftritt 
of  Liddefdale  is  wholly  under  fheep-pafturage,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  ftripes  on  the  banks  of  the  Liddel 
and  Hermitage.  Indeed  a  cold  wet  foil,  an  expofed 
fituation,  and  unfriendly  climate,  hold  out  few  incen¬ 
tives  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  In  ancient  times 
this  muft  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent.  The  marks  of  the  plough  can  ftill  be  traced 
on  the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the  production 
of  crops  at  this  day  is  wholly  impracticable.  The 
counties  on  the  borders  were  not,  at  a  remote  period, 
poffeffed  by  individuals  in  large  detached  portions,  but 
the  people  of  a  whole  neighbourhood  had  their  alternate 
ridges,  in  which  cafe  they  became  interefted  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  property  of  each  other  againft  invaders  and 
plunderers.  The  wars  of  the  border,  however,  were 
happily  terminated  by  the  union  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  under  one  fovereign,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
holding  of  property  in  what  was  denominated  runrigg , 
no  longer  poffeffed  its  ancient  advantages,  but  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  difadvantage,  as  it  created  conftant  quarrels  and 
difputes  among  farmers,  and  greatly  retarded  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  foil.  Each  individual,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  anxious  to  have  his  lands  detached  from  thofe  of 
his  neighbours,  an  advantageous  change  which  was  very 
foon  and  very  generally  adopted. 

A  Mr  Dawfon,  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Roxburgh- 
ftiire,  having  refided  four  years  in  the.  weft  riding  of 
York  (hi  re,  and  a  year  in  Effex,  thereby  made  himfelf 


rarely  applied  to  any  of  thefe  ftreams,  except  to  the  well  acquainted  with  the  moft  approved  methods  of  hut- 
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three  firft,  viz.  the  Teviot,  the  Jed,  and  the  Tweed, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  but  for  fmall  ferry  boats. 
Some  rivers  in  England,  fuch  as  the  Tyne,  the  Cocket, 
See.  have  their  origin  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Roxburgh fhire  may 
be  divided  into  land  under  tillage  and  under  pafture,  al¬ 
though  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  latter  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  arable  land.  The  foils  under  tillage  may  be 
divided  into  light  and  clayey,  the  former  of  which  is 
ufually  denominated  green ,  and  the  latter  white  foil,  be- 
caufe  it  is  beft  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  oats,  wheat, 
and  other  white  grains.  What  is  called  till  in  Rox- 
burghfhire,  generally  conftfts  of  a  hard  clay  intermixed 


bandry  pra&ifed  in  England,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  full  affurance  of  being  able  to  introduce 
into  the  agriculture  of  Seotland  the  moft  effential  im¬ 
provements.  On  his  arrival  in  Roxburghfhire  in  the 
year  1753,  he  immediately  introduced  the  turnip  huf- 
bandry,  which  he  fowed  in  drills,  and  was  certainly  the 
firft  Scots  farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tur¬ 
nip  into  the  open  field.  His  neighbours  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  knowledge  which  this  young 
gentleman  had  acquired  in  England,  began  to  predict 
his  ruin  as  wholly  inevitable  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  their  prophetic  fentiments,  and  he  went  on 
refolutely  in  bringing  his  lands  into  the  very  beft  condi¬ 
tion,  which  he  fully  effected  by  means  of  the  turnip 
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jxburgh-  hufbandry,  by  the  fowing  of  artificial  grades,  a  praCtice 
Ihire.  ^|ien  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  free  and  exten- 
T-"""'  live  ufe  of  lime.  By  fuch  a  procedure  his  neighbours 
faw  him  becoming  rapidly  opulent,  and  having  followed 
his  example  with  the  moll  flattering  fuccefs,  they  were 
conftrained  to  alter  their  fentiments  refpe&ing  his  con- 
duCt  as  a  farmer,  and  to  hail  him  the  father  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 

The  rotation  of  crops  now  followed  in  this  county 
has  nothing  in  it  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  arrangement 
on  a  dry  foil  being  generally  oats,  turnips,  barley  with 
graffes,  hay  or  pafture  for  one  year,  then  barley  as  be¬ 
fore.  Where  the  foil  is  good  and  properly  prepared,  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  farmers  to  adopt  the  following 
rotation  viz.  oats,  turnips,  oats,  turnips,  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  with  graffes,  and  hay  or  pafture  for  one  year.  A 
part  of  Roxburghlhire  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a 
fpecies  of  oats  which  produce  early  crops,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Blainfly  oats,  becaufe  they 
have  been  produced  at  Blainfly  from  time  immemorial, 
which  is  a  diftriCt  in  the  parifli  of  Melrofe,  and  northern 
extremity  of  the  county.  Thefe  are  often  five  (hillings 
a  boll  dearer  than  common  oats,  and  in  no  fituation 
whatever  are  they  known  to  degenerate.  In  fome  rich 
foils  the  produce  is  16  or  18  for  I,  and  the  lowed  ave¬ 
rage  produce  is  at  lea  ft  fix  for  one.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  cattle  with  turnip  has  diminifhed  the 
culture  of  peafe  and  beans  in  this  county,  and  there  are 
fo  few  potatoes  reared  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  crop.  Extenfive  crops 
of  hay  are  not  in  general  cultivated  in  this  county,  there 
being  but  few  cities  in  which  an  advantageous  market 
could  be  found  5  and  the  ufe  of  it  is  in  a  great  meafure 
fup planted  by  that  of  turnip.  Little  more  flax  is  reared 
than  what  is  neceffary  for  domeftic  purpofes. 

There  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  rearing  of  tobacco  was,  at  one  period,  attempted  in 
this  county  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  It  was  introduced 
by  a  Mr  Thomas  Man,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
America.  Soon  after  the  firft  experiments  were  made, 
a  fingle  acre  of  land  produced  a  crop  worth  70I.  fter- 
ling  ;  and  the  crop  of  13  acres  was  fold  on  the  ground 
for  320I. ;  but  in  confequence  of  an  aCl  of  parliament 
prohibiting  the  culture  of  it,  the  purchafer  could  not 
implement  his  bargain,  and  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
fell  it  to  government  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  pound, 
in  confequence  of  which  it  brought  him  no  more  than 
104I.  inftead  of  320I. 

Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  fed  in  this  county,  and 
about  260,000  (beep  of  the  Cheviot  breed  in  general, 
which  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  The  horfes  are  either  of  the  Englith  breed, 
or  from  Lanarkftiire,  which  latter  are  deemed  preferable 
for  fteady  work  in  the  plough.  Although  fwine  are 
not  kept  by  the  farmers  as  a  part  of  their  ftock,  yet 
great  numbers  of  them  are  reared  by  tradefmen,  cot¬ 
tagers,  hinds,  and  others,  the  fmall  breed  being  chiefly 
preferred,  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  ftones  Englifh 
each.  Roxburghfhire  is  alfo  famous  for  the  rearing  of 
poultry,  and  immenfe  quantities  of  eggs  are  fent  from 
it  to  Berwick,  to  be  (hipped  for  the  London  market. 
Crows  are  here  fo  numerous,  that  they  frequently  darken 
the  air  in  their  flight,  and  are  extremely  deftruCtive  to 
every  fpecies  of  grain.  A  great  part  of  the  county  is 
unlnclofed,  and  the  fences  made  ufe  of  are  the  hedge 


and  ditch,  although  in  fome  places  upright  ftone  dykes  RoxWgh- 
have  the  decided  preference,  where  ftones  can  be  readily 
procured.  * 

The  orchards  of  Roxburgh  county  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  there  are 
here  two  extenfive  nurferies  for  the  rearing  of  trees. 

Thefe  laft  are  at  Haftendean  burn  in  the  parifh  of  Min- 
to,  and  at  Hawick.  The  whole  county,  however,  like 
that  of  Berwick,  is  extremely  defective  in  mineral  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  coal  has  nowhere  been  found.  Limeftone 
is  no  doubt  met  with  in  different  places  of  it,  but  the 
want  of  fuel  requifite  for  its  calcination,  induces  farmers 
to  bring  it  from  Dalkeith  or  Edinburgh  in  their  corn 
carts,  which  might  otherwife  return  empty. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jedburgh  there  are  two  fpriiigs  of 
chalybeate  water,  with  indications  of  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  pari(h,  which  have  not  yet  been  fubjeCted 
to  any  examination  or  analyfis,  although  the  waters  of 
Tudhope  well  have  been  regarded  as  antifcorbutic,  and 
of  ufe  alfo  in  rheumatic  diforders. 

In  this  county  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
fuch  as  ancient  ftrong  buildings,  and  veftiges  of  camps. 

Different  remains  of  encampments  and  fortifications  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  pariflh  of  Roberton,  which  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Her¬ 
mitage  caftle  is  fituated  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  and  is  nearly  100  feet  fquare,  defended 
by  a  ftrong  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inner  part  of  it  is 
a  heap  of  ruins,  but  the  walls  are  almoft  entire.  This 
is  probably  the  very  caftle  mentioned  by  Smollet,  which 
was  built  in  Liddefdale  by  Alexander  II.  and  which 
gave  fuch  offence  to  Henry  HI.  of  England  that  he 
made  war  on  Alexander  in  the  year  1240.  There  are 
feveral  caves  or  recedes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale  water, 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  of  which,  it  is  faid,  may  be  ftill 
pointed  out,  in  fome  of  which  the  veftiges  of  chimneys 
or  fire-places  are  very  difcernible.  Although  at  firft 
ufed  by  plunderers  as  places  of  fafe  retreat,  they  were 
no  doubt  afterwards  employed  by  the  poorer  claffes  of 
the  community  as  their  ordinary  habitations.  Perhaps 
the  abbey  of  Melrofe  is  the  moft  diftingui(hed  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  this  county  5  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  may  confult  the  article 
Melrose. 

Roxburghlhire  has  given  birth  to  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  characters  who  have  adorned  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  among  whom  we  find  Dr  John  Arm  ftrong,  a  di- 
ftinguifhed  phyfician  and  poet  5  James  Thomfon,  the 
far-famed  author  of  the  Seafons  5  the  poet  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  at  one  time  reCtor  of  Hawick,  afterwards  bifliop 
of  Dunkeld  *,  and  the  celebrated  George  Auguftus  El¬ 
liot,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield. 

Notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in 
this  county,  feveral  manufactures  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  con fider able  degree  of  fpirit  and  determined  per- 
feverance,  the  chief  of  which  are  carpets,  inkle,  cloth 
and  (lockings,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  nearly  300 
packs  of  wool  (each  1 2  ftones)  have  been  annually  con- 
fumed.  About  4000  pairs  of  (lockings  have  been  made 
in  the  fame  time,  and  10  tons  of  linen  yarn  confumed 
in  the  making  of  inkle. 

The  population  of  this  county,  eftimated  in  1801, 
amounted  to  33,6825  and  the  following  is  the  popula¬ 
tion  according  to  the  pariflies,  taken  from  the  Statiftical 
Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
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ROXENT-CAPE,  or  Rock  of  Lijhon ,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  fituated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22 
miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  king  :  thus  we 
fay,  royal  family,  royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  &c. 

ROYAL  Family.  The  firft  and  moft  confiderable  branch 
of  the  king’s  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  queen. 

i.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  regent-, 
queen  confort,  or  queen  dowager.  The  queen  regent , 
regnant,  or  fovereign,  is  (he  who  holds  the  crown  in  her 
own  right ;  as  the  firft  (and  perhaps  the  fecond)  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Anne  }  and  fuch 
a  one  has  the  fame  powers,  prerogatives,  right,  digni¬ 
ties,  and  duties,  as  if  (he  had  been  a  king.  This  is 
exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  I  Mar.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  1.  But 
the  queen  confort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  }  and 
fhe  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  divers 
prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  firft,  (he  is  a  public  perfon,  exempt  and  diftinft 
from  the  king  ,  and  not,  like  other  married  women, 
fo  clofely  connefted  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  feparate 
exiftence  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchafe  lands  and  to  convey 
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them,  to  make  leafes,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other  Royafc 
afts  of  owncrftiip,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord  }  v-**,  fc 

which  no  other  married  woman  can  do  :  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  alfo  capable  of  taking  a 
grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her 
hufband  }  and  in  this  particular  ftie  agrees  with  the  au~ 
gufta  or  piijjima  regina  conjnx  divi  vnperatoris  of  tha 
Roman  laws}  who,  according  to  Juftinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  from, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  feparats 
courts  and  officers  diftinft  from  the  king’s,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  *,  and  her  at¬ 
torney  and  folicitor  general  are  entitled  to  a  place  with¬ 
in  the  bar  ol  his  majeiiy’s  courts,  together  with  the  king’s 
counlel.  She  may  likewife  fue  and  be  fued  alone,  with¬ 
out  joining  her  hufband.  She  may  alfo  have  a  feparate  1 

property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  in  all  legal 
proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  foie,  and  not  as  a 
feme  covert }  as  a  fingle,  not  as  a  married  woman.  For 
which  the  reafon  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  this  : 
becaufe  the  wifdom  of  the  common  law  would  not  have 
the  king  (whofe  continual  care  and  ftudy  is  for  tho 
public,  and  circa  ardua  regni )  to  be  troubled  and  dif- 
quieted  on  account  of  his  wife’s  domeftic  affairs  }  and 
therefore  it  veils  in  the  queen  a  power  of  tranfafting 
her  own  concerns,  without  the  intervention  of  the  king^ 
as  if  fhe  were  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  many  exemptions,  and  minute 
prerogatives.  For  inftance  :  fhe  pays  no  toll  }  nor  is 
fhe  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  court.  But  in  ge¬ 
neral,  unlefs  where  the  law  has  exprefsly  declared  her 
exempt,  fhe  is  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  fubjeftsj 
being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  king’s  fubjeft ,  and 
not  his  equal  :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  imperial  law* 

Auguflus  legibus foluius  non  ef. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  fome  pecuniary  advantage^ 
which  form  her  diftinft  revenue  :  as,  in  the  firft  place, 
file  is  entitled  to  an  ancient  perquifite  called  queen  gold, 
or  aurum  regince ;  which  is  a  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  perfon  who  hath  made  a  vo-  ! 

luntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  10 
merks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  confideration  of  any  pri¬ 
vileges,  grants,  licenfes,  pardons,  or  other  matter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one- tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  aftual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen’s  * 

majefty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  100 
merks  of  filver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chafe,  or 
free-warren  }  there  the  queen  is  entitled  to  10  merks  in 
filver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomina¬ 
tion)  to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen  gold, 
or  aurum  regince .  Put  no  fuch  payment  is  due  for  any 
aids  or  fubfidies  granted  to  the  king  in  parliament  or 
convocation  *,  or  for  fines  impofed  by  courts  on  offenders 
againft  their  will  ;  nor  for  voluntary  prefents  to  the 
king,  without  any  confideration  moving  from  him  to 
the  fubjeft  *,  nor  for  any  fale  or  cent  raft  whereby  the 
prefent  revenues  or  pofi'effions  of  the  crown  are  granted 
away  or  diminifhed. 

The  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
and  foon  after  the  conqueft,  feems  to  have  confifted  in 
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certain  refervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demefne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  were  exprefsly  appropriated  to 
her  majedy,  didin6l  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
domefday  book,  after  fpecifying  the  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likewife  the  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
renders  referved  to  the  queen.  Thefe  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purpofes  :  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majedy’s  ufe,  to  purchafe  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur- 
nilh  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequent¬ 
ly  very  codly,  as  one  tingle  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  flood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds  :  A  pra6lice  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
eaflern  countries,  where  whole  cities  and  provinces  were 
fpecifically  afligned  to  purchafe  particular  parts  of  the 
queen’s  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen-gold  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  granted  ;  thofe  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arofe,  being  frequently  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  interceflion  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
feure  ones,  in  the  book  of  doraefday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  colledting  it  appears  to  have  been  well  un¬ 
derflood  ;  and  it  forms  a  didindl  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  ufually  attributed  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbury. 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen-conforts  of  England  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  though  after  the  acceflion 
of  the  Tudor  family,  the  collecting  of  it  feems  to  have 
been  much  ncgleCled  :  and  there  being  no  queen  confort 
afterwards  till  theacceffion  of  James  I.  a  period  of  near 
60  years,  its  very  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  being  referred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief-juft  ices  and  chief  baron,  their  report  of  it  was 
fo  very  unfavourable,  that  his  confort  Queen  Anne, 
though  (he  claimed  it,  yet  never-  thought  proper  to 
exaCl  it.  In  1635,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  expedi¬ 
ents  for  railing  money  upon  dormant  precedents  in  our 
old  records  (of  which  (hip-money  was  a  fatal  inflance), 
the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
llTued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it :  but.  afterwards  pur- 
ehafed  it  of  his  confort  at  the  price  of  1  Q,000  pounds  ; 
finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling  and  troublefome  to  levy. 
And,  when  afterwards,  at  the  Refl oration,  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  military  tenures,  and  the  fines  that  were  con- 
fequent  upon  them,  the  little  that  legally  remained 
of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to  almoft  nothing  at  all ; 
in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a  treatife  that  does  honour 
to  his  abilities  as  a  painful  and  judicious  antiquarian, 
endeavour  to  excite  Queen  Catherine  to  revive  this  anti¬ 
quated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquifite  belonging  to  the  queen 
confort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  therefore 
only  worthy  notice,  is  this  :  that  on  the  taking  a  whale 
on  the  coafts,  which  is  a  royal  fifh,  it  fhall  be  divided 
between  the  king  and  queen;  the  head  only  being  the 
king’s  property  *,  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen’s.  De fur - 
gione  obfei'-vetur *  quod  rex  ilium  habebit  integrum :  de 
balena  vero  fujficit ,  ft  rex  habeat  caput ,  et  regina  cau - 
dam .  The  reafonof  this  whimfical  divifion,  as  afligned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnifh  the  queen’s  ward¬ 
robe  with  whale- bone. 

But  farther  :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  refpeCls  a 
fubjeCl,  yet,  in  point  of  the  fecurity  of  her  life  and 


perfon,  fhe  is  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  king. 
It  is  equally  treafon  (by  the  llatute  25  Edward  III.) 
to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king’s 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  confort,  amounts  to  the  fame  high 
crime ;  as  well  in  the  perfon  committing  the  fa£l,  as  in 
the  queen  herfelf  if  confenting.  A  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  treafon  alfo  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir¬ 
gin  to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof : 
but  this  law  was  foon  after  repealed  ;  it  trefpafling  too 
flrongly,  as  well  on  natural  judice  as  female  modefly. 
If  however  the  queen  be  accufed  of  any  fpecies  of  trea¬ 
fon,  fire  fhall  (whether  confort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  Ouecn  Ann  Boliyn  was  in 
28  Hen.  VIII. 

The  hulhand  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  Queen  Anne,  is  her  fubjedl  ;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  againfl  her  :  but,  in  the 
in  (lance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  he  is  not  fubje6led  to  the 
fame  penal  redri£lions.  For  which  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  confort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal  bed, 
this  may  dfebafe  or  baflardize  the  heirs  to  the  crown  ; 
but  no  fuch  danger  can  be  confequent  on  the  infidelity 
of  the  hufband  to  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  fuch  enjoys  mod  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  confort.  But  it  is  not  high  treafon  to  con- 
fpire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chaility  ;  for  the  famw 
reafon  as  was  before  alleged,  becaufe  the  fucccflion  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  llil],  pro 
dignitate  regali ,  no  man  can  marry  a  queen  dowager 
without  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  lands  and  goods.  This  Sir  Edward  Coke 
tells  us,  was  enabled  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VE 
though  the  datute  be  not  in  print.  But  fhe,  though 
an  alien  born,  (hall  dill  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king’s  demife,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  quecn^ 
dowager  when  married  again  to  a  fubjedl,  doth  not 
lofe  her  regal  dignity,  as  peeredes- do  wager  do  when 
they  marry  commoners.  For  Katherine,  queen-dow¬ 
ager  of  Henry  V.  though  fhe  married  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Owen  Tudor  ;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Katharine  queen 
of  England ,  maintained  an  a6lion  againd  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle.  And  fo  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying, 
with  Edmond  the  brother  of  King  Edward  I.  main¬ 
tained  an  a&ion  of  dower  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre. 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  alfo  his  royal  confort  and  the  princefs 
royal,  or  elded  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewife  pe¬ 
culiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  datute  25 
Edw.  III.  to  compafs  or  confpire  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  or.  to  violate  the  chadity  of  either  of  the  latter, 
are  as  much  high  treafon  as  to  confpire  the  death  of 
the  king  or  violate  the  chadity  of  the  queen.  And 
this  upon  the  fame  reafon  as  was  before  given  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,  and  to  violate  his  wife-  might  taint  the  blood- 
royal  with  badardy  ;  and  the  elded  daughter  of  the 
king,  is  alfo  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure 
of  ifiue  male,  and  therefore  more  refpe&ed  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  fiders  ;  infomuch  that  upon 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  our 
military  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  an 
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^  aid  for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  her  only. 

"  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  ufuaiiy  made,  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chefter,  by  fpecial  creation,  and 
inveftiture  *,  but  being  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  he  is  by 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  reft  of  the  royal  family  may  be  confidered 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  different  fenfes 
in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  ufed.  The  larger 
fenfe  includes  all  thofe  who  are  by  any  poffibility  in¬ 
heritable  to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
were  all  the  defeendants  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter¬ 
marriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  a£i  of  fettlement,  it  means  the  Proteftant 
iffue  of  the  princefs  Sophia }  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  which  in  procefs  of  time  may  poflibly  be 
as  largely  diffufed.  The  more  confined  fenfe  includes 
only  thofe  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  refpeft  j  but  after 
that  degree  is  paft,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
fubje&s,  and  are  feldom  confidered  any  farther,  unlefs 
called  to  the  fucceflion  upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines. 
Tor  though  collateral .  confanguinity  is  regarded  inde¬ 
finitely  with  refpeft  to  inheritance  or  fucceflion,  yet  it  is 
and  can  only  be  regarded  within  fome  certain  limits  in 
any  other  refpe£i,  by  the  natural  conftitution  of  things 
and  the  dilates  of  pofitive  law. 

The  younger  fons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  fucceflion,  were  therefore  little  far¬ 
ther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub¬ 
lic  officers  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  temporal.  This  is 
done  by  the  ftatute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  which 
ena&s,  that  no  perfon  except  the  king’s  children  (hall 
prefume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of 
eftate  in  the  parliament  chamber. ;  and  that  certain 
great  officers  therein  yarned  fhall  have  precedence, 
above  all  dukes,  except  only  fuch  as  fhall  happen  to  be 
the  king’s  fon,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  explains  to  fignify  grandfon  or  nepos ),  or 
brother’s  or  filler’s  fon.  But  under  the  defeription.  of 
the  king’s  children ,  his  grandfons  are  held  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  without  having  recourfe  to  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
interpretation  of  nephew  ;  and  therefore  when  his  late 
majefty  King  George  II.  created  his  grandfon  Edward, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceafed, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to 
fettle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  then  king’s  youngeft  fon  }  and  that  he 
might  have  a  feat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  eftate. 
But  wThen,  on  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
thefe  royal  perfonages  ceafed  to  take  place  as  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the 
king,  they  alfo  left  their  feats  on  the  fide  of  the  cloth 
of  eftate  *,  fo  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fecond  brother,  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  earls 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  ufually  fit)  next  to  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  1717,  upon  a 
queftion  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  King  George  I. 
it  was  refolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  again  ft  the  other 
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two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king’s  grand-  Royal 
children,  while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma-  II  j  [ 
jefty  as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father’s 
life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba-  ^ 
tion  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more 
recently  concurred,  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro¬ 
bation  extend  alfo  to  the  pre.lumptive  heir  of  the  crown  5 
though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
fame  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  precifely  determined. 

The  moft  frequent  inftances  of  the  crown’s  interpofition 
go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nieces  5  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  diftant  collate¬ 
rals.  And  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen-dowager  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  king,  afligns  this  reafon  for  it  : 
u  becaufe  the  difparagement  of  the  queen  fhall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladies  of  eftate, 
who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  more  lightly  to  difparage 
themfelves.”  Therefore  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  18.  (repealed,  among  other  ftatutes  of  treafons,  by 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.)  it  was  made  high  treafon  for  any 
man  to  contra£l  marriage  with  the  king’s  children  or 
reputed  children,  his  fillers  or  aunts  ex  parte  paterna ,  or 
the  children  of  his  brethren  or  fillers  \  being  exa&ly 
the  fame  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
ftatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  before  mentioned.  And  now, 
by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  ri.  no  defeendant  of  the 
body  of  King  Geo.  II.  (other  than  the  iffue  of  prin- 
ceffes  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  con¬ 
tracting  matrimony,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
king  fignified  under  the  great  feal ;  and  any  marriage 
contracted  without  fuch  a  confent  is  void.  Provided, 
that  fuch  of  the  faid  defeendants  as  are  not  above  25, 
may,  after  a  twelvemonth’s  notice  given  to  the  king’s 
privy-council,  contract  and  folemnize  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  the  crown  ;  unlefs  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  lhall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  year,  ex- 
prefsly  declare  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  intended 
marriage.  And  all  perfons  folemnizing,  aflifting,  or 
being  prefent  at  any  fuch  prohibited  marriage,  lhall  in¬ 
cur  the  penalties  of  the  ftatute  of  praemunire, 

ROTAL  Oak ,  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in  the 
parilh  of  Donnington  in  ^Staffordlhire,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ^  in  the  thick  of 
which  King  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  day-time  with  Colonel 
Carelefs,  and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Bofcobel  houfe: 
fo  that  they  are  miftaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak  :  it  being  then  a  gay  flourilhing  tree,  fur- 
rounded  with  many  more.  Its  poor  remains  are  now 
*  fenced  in  with  a  liandfome  wall,  with  this  infeription  in 
gold  letters  :  FeliciJJimam  ai'borem  quam  in  afylum  po¬ 
tent  iffi?ni  regis  Caroli  II,  Deus  op,  max,  per  quern  reges 
regnant ,  hie  crefcere  v§luit ,  &c. 

ROTAL  Society ,  See  SOCIETY. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king  \  othenvife 
called  the  king's  prerogative ,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pre¬ 
rogative  and  Regalia. 

ROYENI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes,  See  Botany  Index, 

ROYSTON,  a  town  of  Hertfordlhire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  a  large 
place,  feated  in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  confiderable  for  corn.  There  was  lately 
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difcovered,  almoft  under  the  market-place,  a  fubterra- 
ncous  chapel  of  one  Rofia,  a  Saxon  lady  :  it  has  fe- 
veral  altars  and  images  cut  out  of  the  chalky  Tides,  and 
is  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  having  no  entrance  but  at  the 

top. 

RUBBER,  India.  See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS,  Sir  Peter  Paul,  the  moft  eminent  of 
the  Fiemifh  painters, 'was  born  in  1577  ;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  is  uncertain.  His  father,  who 
was  a  counfcllor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
forced  by  the  civil  wars  to  feek  refuge  in  Cologne,  and 
during  his  refidence  there  Rubens  is  commonly  faid  to 
have  been  born. 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
in  his  earlieft  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embellifhed  with  every  branch  of  claftical  and  polite 
literature. 

He  foon  difeovered  a  ftrong  inclination  for  defigning  \ 
and  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  that  employment  in  his 
leifure  hours,  while  the  red  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  other  Rudies.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
fon,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  inftruCtions  of  Tobias 
Verliaecht  a  painter  of  architecture  and  landfcape.  He 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  foon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  mafter  were  infufftcient  to 
anfwer  his  elevated  ideas.  His  furly  temper  too  was 
difguftfiil  to  Rubens,  whofe  natural  difpofition  was  mo¬ 
del!  and  amiable. 

Anxious  to  find  an  artift  whofe  genius  and  difpofi- 
tions  were  congenial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  dif- 
ciple  of  OCtavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Otho  Venius,  a  painter  of  lingular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  fkilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alfo  diftinguifhed  for  learning  and  other  accomplifh- 
ments.  Between  the  mafter  and  fcholar  a  remarkable 
fimilarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in. the  whole  turn  of  their  minds.  It  was  this  conge¬ 
niality  of  fentiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that 
ardent  paftion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  purfueit  as  a  profeftion.  From  this 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  it  \  and  fo  fuccefsful 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  foon  equalled  his  mafter. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  he  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requifite  to  ftudy  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  For  this  purpofe  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  vifiting  the  moft:  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  and  antique  ftatues  wflth  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  informs  us,  that  he  was  recommended  in  the  moft 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  who  had  witneflfed  his  talents  in  the  finifli- 
ing  of  fome  fine  paintings  defigned  for  his  own  palace. 
At  Mantua  he  was  received  by  the  duke  with  the  moft 
flattering  marks  of  diftinCtion,  and  had  opportunities  of 
improving  himfelf,  which  Jie  did  notnegleCt.  Here  he 
carefully  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
vifited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  productions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of  Ti¬ 
tian  and  Paolo  Veronefe  called  him  to  Venice,  w7here 
he  improved  himfelf  in  the  art  of  colouring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  feven  years.  At  length  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
haftened  to  Antwerp :  but  his  filial  affeCtion  was  not 
gratified  with  a  fight  of  her  3  (lie  died  before  his  arrival*, 


He  married  foon  after  j  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  fome  time, v 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  he  vifited  Hurtort,  whom  life 
greatly  efteemed. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  now  fpread  over  Europe. 
He  was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries 
in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg.  Thefe  form  a  ierics  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  hiftory  of  Mary  \  and  af¬ 
ford  a  convincing  proof  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  compofitions. 
While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accomplifhments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Ifabella,  the  wife  of  Albert  the  archduke, 
the  caufe  of  the  mifunderftanding  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  Rubens  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  propriety, 
that  Ifabella  appointed  him  envoy  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
with  a  commiflion  to  propofe  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
bring  back  the  inftruCtions  of  that  monarch.  Philip 
was  no  lefs  captivated  with  Rubens  :  he  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  made  him  fecretary 
to  his  privy  council.  Rubens  returned  to  Bruflels,  and 
thence  pafled  over  to  England  in  1630  with  a  com¬ 
miflion  from  the  Catholic  king  to  negociate  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  nego- 
ciation,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Charles  I.  who 
then  filled  the  Britifh  throne,  could  not  receive  Rubens 
in  a  public  character  on  account  of  his  profeffion  ;  ne~ 
verthelefs,  lie  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  refpeCt. 
Having  engaged  him  to  paint  fome  of  the  apartments  of 
Whitehall,  he  not  only  gave  him  a  handfome  fum  of 
money,  but,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  crea¬ 
ted  him  a  knight j  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
friend  and  patron,  purehafed  of  him  a  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  ftatues,  medals,  and  antiques,  with  the  fum  of 
io,oool. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  fervices.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bedchamber,  and  named 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  afide  his  profeffion.  Ho 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  fecond  wife 
called  Helena  Forment ,  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  30th  of  May  1640,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ; 
leaving  vaft  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldeft 
fon  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
Flanders. 

As  Rubens  was  poflTeflfed  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  to  be  efteemed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  perfon  of  confe- 
quence.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  his  converfation  lively.  His  learning  was  univerfal. 
Though  his  favourite  ftudy  mufl  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  he  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  moft 
celebrated  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets.  He  fpoke 
feveral  languages  perfectly,  and  was  an  excellent  ftatef- 
man. 

His  houfe  at  Antwerp  was  enriched  with  every  thing 
in  the  arts  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  contained 
one  fpacious  apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at 
Roinej  adorned  with  a  choice  collection  of  pictures 
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which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy  5  part  of  which  he  fold 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  pifture. 
His  invention  was  To  fertile,  that,  if  he  had  occafion  to 
paint  the  fame  fubje£l  feveral  times,  his  imagination  al¬ 
ways  fupplied  him  with  fomething  ftriking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex- 
preftion  noble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  colour¬ 
ing  to  its  higheft  pitch  *,  he  underftood  fo  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmoft  harmony,  and  a  prominence  re- 
fembling  real  life.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  ftrokes 
bold  and  eafy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his 
.drapery  is  fimple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with 
much  (kill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appears  in  his  grand 
compofitions  \  for  as  they  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  di¬ 
stance,  he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  un¬ 
common  boldnefs,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places  •,  fo  that  he  never  impaired  their  luftre  by 
breaking  or  torturing  them  *,  but  touched  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  give  them  a  lading  force,  beauty,  and 
harmony. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  correfl- 
nefs  in  drawing  and  defigning;  fome  of  his  figures  be- 
.ing  heavy  and  too  (hort,  and  the  limbs  in  lome  parts  not 
being  juftly  Iketched  in  the  outline.  Though  he  had 
fpent  feven  years  in  Italy  in  ftudying  thofe  antiques  by 
which  other  celebrated  artifts  had  modelled  their  tafte  ; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  fuch  minute  atten¬ 
tion  as  not  only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be 
qualified  to  deferibe  them  in  a  Difiertation  which  he 
wrote  on  that  fubjeft  :  yet  he  feems  never  to  have  di- 
vefted  himfelf  of  that  heavy  ftyle  of  painting,  which,  be¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  infenfibly  ac¬ 
quired.  The  aftonifhing  rapidity  too  with  which  he 
painted,  made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which 
thofe  works  that  lie  finiflhed  with  care  are  entirely  ex¬ 
empted. 

Among  his  finiftted  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift  between  the  Two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  feen  at  Antwerp  }  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg 
beft  difplay  his  genius  and  his  Ryle. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  Algarotti,  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
foft  in  his  chiaro-fcuro  than  Carravaggio ;  but  not  fo 
rich  in  his  compofitions,  nor  fo  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  ;  in  his  carnations  lefs  true  than  Titian, 
and  lefs  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  his  colours  the  utmoft  tranfparency  and  harmony, 
notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  deepnefs  of  them  5 
and  he  poffeffed  a  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  ftyle  which 
were  entirely  his  own. 

RUB  I  A,  Madder  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetrandria  clafs  }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  47th  order,  Stellatce.  See  Botany  Index  ; 
and  for  an  account  of  the  ufe  of  madder  as  a  dye-ftuff, 
fee  Dyeing  Index . 

Madder-root  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine.  The  virtues 
.attributed  to  it  are  thofe  of  a  detergent  and  aperient ; 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among  the  opening 


roots,  and  recommended  in  obftru&ions  of  the  vifeera,  R  ibfi 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood  II 
from  falls  or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning . 
dropfies.  * 

'Phis  root,  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep 
red  colour  5  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  fad  ions  we 
have  an  account  of  its  producing  a  like  effect  upon  the 
bones  of  animals  who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  all 
the  bones,  particularly  the  more  folid  ones,  were  faid  to 
be  changed,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red  }  but  neither  the  fleftiy  nor  cartilaginous  parts  fut- 
fered  any  alterations  :  fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in 
water  for  many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  iteeped 
and  boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none  of  their  colour, 
nor  communicated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  '1  his' root, 
therefore,  was  concluded  to  be  pofiefled  of  great  fub- 
tilty  of  parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  delerve 
inquiry.  The  fame  trials,  however,  made  by  others, 
have  not  been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effects  as  thofe 
above  mentioned. — Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great 
reputation  as  an  emmen^gogue. 

RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ruftia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  Syrianes  on  the  eaft,  by  Belozera  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  weft. 

*  RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  title  or  ar¬ 
ticle  in  certain  ancient  law-books  5  thus  called  becaufe 
written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

RUB  US,  the  Bramble,  or  Rafpberrij-bijh ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  \  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35th  order,  Senti- 
cofee .  See  Botany  Index.  The  principal  fpecies  is 
the  common  rafpberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de¬ 
mands  culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit  j  particu¬ 
larly  the  common  red  kind,  white  fort,  and  twice- 
bearing  rafpberry  \  all  of  which  are  great  bearers  ;  but 
for  the  general  plantations,  we  choofe  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greateft  bearers  of  all ;  planting  alfo  a  fhare  of  the 
twice-bearing  fort,  both  as  a  curiofity  and  for  the 
fake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  which  in  favour¬ 
able  feafons  ripen  in  tolerable  perfe&ion  ;  obferving 
to  allow  all  the  forts  fome  open  expofure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  profper  in  almoft  any  fixa¬ 
tion. 

The  other  fpecies  are  confidered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  fhrubberry.  Some  of  them 
are  alfo  very  ornamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  rafpberry,  and  the  double-blof- 
fomed  bramble,  which  anfwer  well  for  ornamental  com¬ 
partments  •,  and  the  white-berried  bramble,  which  is  a 
great  curiofity.  All  the  other  fpecies  and  varieties  ferve 
to  diverfify  large  colle&ions. 

RUBY,  a  fpecies  of  precious  ftone,  belonging  to  the 
filiceous  genus.  See  Mineralogy  Index.  The  ruby 
is  of  various  colours  ;  as,  of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining 
a  little  to  purple  ;  the  carbuncle  of  Pliny  \  the  fpinell, 
of  the  colour  of  a  bright  corn  poppy  flower ;  the  balafs 
or  pale  red  inclining  to  violet.  Tavernier  and  Dutens 
inform  us,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  all  coloured  gems  are 
named  rubies ,  without  regard  to  what  their  colours  may 
be  *,  and  that  the  particular  colour  is  added  to  the  name 
of  each  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another. 

The  fpinell  rubies  are  above  half  the  value  of  diamonds 
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Ruby  of  the  fame  weight )  the  balafs  is  valued  at  30  (hillings 
II  per  carat.  Tavernier  mentions  108  rubies  in  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  from  100  to  200  carats,  and  of  a 
round  one  almoft  2?  ounces  :  there  is  alfo  mention  made 
by  other  travellers  of  rubies  exceeding  200  carats  in 
weight.  According  to  Dutens,  a  perfeft  ruby,  if  it 
weigh  more  than  34  earats,  is  of  greater  value  than  a 
diamond  of  the  fame  weight.  If  it  weigh  one  carat,  it 
is  worth  10  guineas  j  if  two  carats,  40  guineas  j  three 
carats,  150  guineas)  if  fix  carats,  upwards  of  1000 
guineas. 

Rubies,  it  is  faid,  are  artificially  made  from  Brafilian 
topazes  of  a  fmoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra¬ 
dual  heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  afhes,  until  it  be  red 
hot. 

Roclt  RUBY ,  the  amethysti%ontas  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and  E- 
thiopia.  It  is  the  moil  valued  of  all  the  varieties  of  gar¬ 
nets,  and  is  frequently  fold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name  of 
rubinus  RuJJicum. 

RUCTATION,  a  ventofity  arifing  from  indigeftion, 
and  difeharging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very  difagree- 
able  noife. 

RUDBECK,  G^aus,  a  learned  Swedifh  phyfician, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  1630.  Pie  be¬ 
came  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Upfal,  where  he  acquired 
great  applaufe  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  j  and  died  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Exercitatio  anato- 
mica ,  exhibens  du&us  novas  hepaticos  aquofos ,  et  vafa 
glanduJarum  ferofa ,  in  4to.  He  there  afferts  his  claim 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatie  veffels,  againft  the 
pretenfions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  Athlantica ,  Jive 
Manheim ,  vera  Japheti pojlerorum fedes  ac  p  atria,  4  vols 
folio,  is  full  of  ftrange  paradoxes  fupported  with  pro¬ 
found  learning  :  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the  ancient  Pagan 
divinities  and  our  firfi  parents  were  derived  ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  Englilh,  French,  Danes,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  )  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Compojitce .  See  Botany  Index . 

RUDDER,  in  Navigation ,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 
©n  hinges  in  the  ftern  of  the  fhip,  and  which,  oppofing 
fometimes  one  fide  in  the  water  and  fometimes  another, 
turns  or  dire&s  the  velfel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

^  In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  infiituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufa&ures,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  {hip’s  rudejer  at  fea. 
The  invention,  which  is  Capt.  Pakenham’s  of  the  royal 
navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwallis,  the 
commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  the  fociety  in  whofe 
tranfa&ions  the  account  of  it  was  firfi;  publifhed,  and 
who  prefented  to  Capt.  Pakenham  their  gold  medal, 
by  the  Trinity-houfe,  by  the  managing  owners  of  Eaft 
India  (hipping,  by  the  duke  of  Sudcrmania  then  regent 
of  Sweden,  and  by  the  fociety  for  the  improvement  of 
naval  architecture.  The  fubfiitute  here  recommended 
for  a  loft  rudder,  fays  the  inventor,  is  formed  of  thofe 
materials  without  which  no  (hip  goes  to  fea,  and  its 
conftruCtion  is  fimple  and  fpeedy.  Capt.  Pakenham, 
however,  did  not  give  a  particular  account  of  his  inven- 
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tion  to  the  fociety  whom  he  addreffed,  and  to  whom  he  Rudder, 
fent  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  an  1  * 

opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory  he  had  conceived  to 
praCTice.  On  the  7th  of  July  1788,  he  made  this  trial 
with  the  Merlin  of  Newfoundland  \  and  he  declares 
that,  during  the  different  manoeuvres  of  tacking  and 
wearing,  he  could  not  difeover  the  lead  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  operation  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the 
(hip’s  rudder  :  fhe  was  fleered  with  the  fame  eafe  by  one 
man,  and  anfwered  the  helm  in  every  fituation  fully  as 
quick.  Admiral  Cornwallis  certifies  the  fame  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns,  which  loft  her  rudder 
on  the  Kentith  Knock,  when  with  the  fubfiitute  lhe  was 
fleered  to  Portfmouth  with  the  utmofl  cafe  in  a  heavy 
gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  afferts,  it  would  have  taken 
her  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Plate 

The  materials  and  conftruClion  are  thus  deferibed  inccccLxvr. 
the  TranfaClions.  “  N°  1.  A  topmaft  inverted  ;  the  fid- 
hole  to  fhip  the  tiller  in,  and  fecured  with  hoops  from 
the  anchor  flocks )  the  heel  forming  the  head  of  the 
rudder.  N°  2.  The  inner  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N°  3. 

The  outer  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N°  4.  A  fifli :  the 
whole  of  thofe  materials  well  bolted  together  : — in  a 
merchantman  her  ruff-tree.  N°  5.  A  cap,  with  the 
fquarc  part  cut  out  to  fit  the  ftern-poll,  and  adling  as  a 
lower  gudgeon,  fecured  to  the  ftern-poft  with  hawfers, 
leading  from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  (hip’s  bot¬ 
tom,  into  the  hawfe-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N°  6. 


A  plank,  or,  if  none  on  board,  the  (hip’s  gangboards. 
N°  7.  Anchor-flocks,  made  to  fit  the  topmaft  as  part¬ 
ners,  fecured  to  the  deck,  and  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  upper  gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant  fhip  the  clamps 
of  her  windlafs.  N°  8.  A  ftern-poft.  N°  9.  Hoops 
from  the  anchor-flocks.  N°  10.  Pigs  of  ballaft,  to  fink 
the  lower  part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pafs  through 
as  many  decks  as  you  wifh.” 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
“  It  might  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  ftern-poft  )  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawfers,  lead¬ 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  fhip’s  bottom, 
are  in  fa£l  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  tliemfelves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may 
be  impelled  from  its  ftation,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the 
fea,  or  the  courfe  of  the  fhip  through  the  water,  though 
even  the  hawfers,  which  confine  it  in  the  firfi  inflanee, 
fiiould  be  relaxed  : — the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  muft  be  firfi  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro¬ 
ken  off. 

a  Since  the  improved  (late  of  navigation,  notwith- 
ftanding  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
mod  difaftrous  accidents  at  fea,  experience  has  evinced 
that  nothing  complete  had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  rudder.  The  firfi  expedient  within 
my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  aflern,  with  tackles 
leading  from  them  to  the  (hip’s  quarters.  This  pradlice 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  ufually 
called  the  Ipfwich  machine ;  but  the  conftru£lion  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  veffels  are  feldom  found  in 
poffeffion  of  the  materials  which  forms  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
fays,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  affiftance  from  his  own 
fhip,  vras  five  days  in  conftru&ing  it.  Befides,  like  the 
before-mentioned  fcheme,  it  can  only  operate  to  fleer  a 
U  u  fhip 
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Rudder,  fhlp  large  (and  that  but  very  wildly),  and  of  courfe, 
Bu<idima*».  unt]er  the  circumdance  of  a  lee-fhore,  defeat  the  mod 

w  - - fkilful  exertions  ot  a  daman.  Se  veral  other  expedients 

have  been  adopted,  which  I  (hall  not  mention  here,  as 
the  fame  defeils  equally  appear  in  all. 

u  Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  was  left  for 
the  difeovery  of  feme  more  certain  refource  than  any  of 
the  former  *  and  the  fcheine  which  has  fuggefted  itfelf 
to  me,  will,  I  truft,  be  found  fully  to  aufwer  the  pur- 
pofe  intended.  The  materials  are  fucli  as  fcarcely  any 
lhip  can  venture  to  fea  without  3  and  the  eonftruftion 
fo  fpeedv,  eafy,  and  Ample,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
meaned  failor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  not,  from 
mathematical  principles,  (how  the  certainty  of  its  effetf:, 
as  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
{Id p’s  common  rudder  :  and  as  the  common  rudder  is 
certainly  of  all  inventions  the  bed  calculated  for  guiding 
a  veffel  through  the  water,  it  will  of  courfe  follow,  that 
whatever  fubditutc  the  neared  refembles  that,  mud  be 
bed  adapted  to  fupply  its  lod.” 

RUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  mod  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  produced,  was  born 
in  O&ober  1674  at  Ragged,  in  the  parifh  of  Boyndie 
and  county  of  Banff.  His  father  James  Ruddiman 
was  a  farmer,  and  drongly  attached  to. the  houfe  of 

Stuart.  #  . 

Mr  Ruddiman  was  indruSed  in  the  principles  of  La¬ 
tin  grammar  at  the  parifh  School  of  Boyndie,  where  his 
application  was  fo  vigorous,  and  his  progrefs  fo  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  furpaffed  all  his  clafs-fellows.  His 
mader  George  Morrifon,  who  was, a  (kilful  and  atten¬ 
tive  teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for 
learning,  permitted  him  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  flow  progrefs 
of  the  other  boys. 

The  pleafure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  from 
vivid  defeription,  though  wild  and  romantic,  approaches 
to  eedafy,  and  often  makes  an  ini  predion  which  remains 
indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  fird  book  which  charm¬ 
ed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes  3  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relifli  the  beauties  of  this 
author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during  the 
red  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  became  anxious  to  purfue 
his  dudies  at  the  univerfity  3  but  his  father  thinking 
him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of  the 
competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King’s 
college,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of  burfaries  on 
the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Ruddiman’s  ambition 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
and  with  only  a  Angle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
dder  had  privately  given  him,  he  fet  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypfeys,  who 
robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  fhoes,  his  dockings,  and  his 
guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  enterprifing 
fpirit  :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aberdeen,  preferr¬ 
ed  himfelf  before  the  profeffors  as  a  candidate  3  and, 
though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  decent  ap¬ 
pearance  nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  gained  the 
fird  prize. 

After  attending  the  univerfity  four  years,  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  mader  of  arts  3  an  honour  of  which  he  was 
always  proud.  The  thefts  fays,  the  deputation  on  this 
occafion  laded  ab  aurora  ufque  ad  vefperum ,  i.  e.  “  from 
morning  till  night.”  Though  Ruddiman.  was  only  20. 


years  of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  appeals  from  Ruddiman 
a  book  inti  tied  Rhetoricorum  Libvi  tves ,  compofed  be-  "“v — 
fore  this  period,  but  never  publiflied,  that  he  had  then 
read  the  Roman  claflics  with  uncommon  attention  and 
advantage. 

He  was  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
Robert  Young,  Efq.  of  Auldbar,  the  great  grandfon  of 
Sir  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  direction  of  Buchanan 
had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income  here  mud 
have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  fituation  unpleafant  ;  for 
within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  fchoolmader  in 
the  parifh  of  Laurencekirk.  The  profeffion  of  fchool¬ 
mader  in  a  country  parifh  at  that  period  could  open  no 
field  for  ambition,  nor  profpect  of  great  emolument  3 
for  bv  an  a6t  of  parliament  palled  in  1633,  the  diary 
appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  increafed  above 
200  merks  Scots,  or  1  ll.  2«.  2|d.  derling.  In  difcliar- 
ging  the  duties  of  thb  humble  but  important  dation,  it 
is  pTobable  that  he  ufed  Simfon’s  Rudimenta  Gramma¬ 
tical  which  was  then  generally  taught  in  the  northern 
fchools,  and  by  which  he  himfelf  had  been  indrufkd  in 
the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  fpent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairne  happen¬ 
ing  to  pafs  through  Laurencekirk,  was  detained  in  that 
village  by  a  violent  dorm.  Pitcairne  wanting  amufe- 
ment,  inquired  at  the  hodefs  if  {he  could  procure  any 
agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  dinner* 

She  replied,  that  the  fchoolmader,  though  young,  was 
faid  to  be  learned,  and,  though  moded,  die  was  fure 
could  talk.  Pitcairne  was  delighted  with  the  converfa- 
tion  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited  him  to- 
Edinburgh,  and  promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advocates 
library,  which  had  been  founded  1  8  years  before  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  attra&ed  his  curinfity  and  attention, 
and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  affift  ant-keeper  under 
Mr  Spottifwoode  the  principal  librarian.  His  falary  for 
executing  this  laborious  office  was  81,  6s.  8d.  He  had 
befides  a  fmall  honorary  prefent  from  thofe  who  were 
admitted  advocates  for  correcting  their  thefes  :  he  was 
alfo  paid  for  copying  manuferipts  for  the  ufe  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  And  the  faculty,  before  he  had  held  the  office 
two  years,  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  conduct,  that 
they  made  him  a  prefent  of  50  pounds  Scots,  or  4I.  3s.  4CL 
derling. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  feflion  he  attended 
the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  laborious 
duties  :  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some  he  attend¬ 
ed  at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him,  and  fome^ 
refided  in  his  own  houfe.  An  exacd  lid  of  the  names  ot 
thofe  who  attended  him,  ex pr effing  the  date  of  their  en- 
tiy,  and  the  fi  nis  which  he  was  to  receive  from  each, 
has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book  3  a  curious  relick, 
which  is  dill  preferved. 

When  Ruddiman’s  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  better 
known,  his  adidanee  was  anxioufly  folicited  by  thofa 
who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Frcebairne, 
a  refpeftable  bookfeller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  correct  and  prepare  for  the  prefs  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald’s  IntroduBio  ad  hijloriam  rerum  d  Romanis  gef- 
tarum  in  ea  Borealis  Britannia:  parte  qua  ultra  murum 
BiBicum  ejl .  He  received  for  his  labour  3I.  derling. 

At 
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tddimm  At  the  requeft  of  Mr  Spottifwoode  librarian,  for  jl. 

— 1 v"~'  fterling  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottifwoode’s  Pratiques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  t  707  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a  man  of 
letters  ;  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel¬ 
led  by  neceftity  *,  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  furplus  was 
28I.  as.  with  profpe&s  of  236I.  7s.  6d.  Scots.  Rud- 
diman  had  a  family  j  and  feems  to  have  been  a  ftranger 
to  that  foolifh  pride  which  has  feduced  fome  literary  men 
into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  ftarve 
than  have  recourfc  to  an  occupation  which  men  of  rank 
and  opulence  are  accuftomed  to  defpife.  The  fame  year 
he  publifhed  an  edition  of  Volufeni  de  Animi  Tranquil- 
litate  Dialogus ,  to  which  lie  prefixed  the  life  of  Volufe- 
nus.  Volufenus  or  Wilfon  was  a  learned  Scotfman,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  patronifed  by  Cardinal  Wolfey 
(fee  Wilson).  In  1709  lie  publifhed  Johnfloni  Cantici 
Solomonis  P  araphrnjis  Poeticu ,  and  JohnJIoni  Cantica 
with  notes,  which  he  dedicated  in  verfe  to  his 
friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  The  edition  confid¬ 
ed  of  200  copies.  The  expence  of  printing  amounted 
to  5I.  10s.  fterling,  and  he  fold  them  at  a  (hilling  each 
copy. 

The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  di¬ 
rected  to  a  more  important  object,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Freebairne  the 
bnnkfeller  propofed  topublidi  a  new  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tifii  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  Atneid  by  Gawin  Douglas 
biiliop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  fome 
eminent  characters  of  the  age  prefented,  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman.  Freebairne  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  lias 
not  done  him  the  judice  to  inform  the  reader  what  tliefe 
valuable  contributions  were,  and  Rnddi man’s  modedy 
redrained  him  from  publicly  alTerting  his  claim.  From 
the  pocket-book  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  Ruddiman  corrcCted  the  work  and  wrote 
the  gloffary  }  and  there  is  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  42  general  rules  for  affiding 
the  reader  to  underdand  the  language  of  Douglas.  To 
thofe  who  widi  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  idand,  the  glolfary  will  be  a  treafure,  as 
it  forms  a  compendious  dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
For  this  elaborate  work  Ruddiman  was  allowed  81.  6s. 
8d.  derling. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a 
didance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magidrates  of  Dun¬ 
dee  to  be  reCtor  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  that  town  ; 
but  the  faculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  falary  to  30I.  6s.  8d.  derling,  and  he  de¬ 
clined  the  offer. 

In  1  71 1  he  a  (Tided  Ridiop  Sage  in  publifhing  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Flaw  thorn  den’s  works  ;  and  performed  the 
fame  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was  then  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  prefs  his  Martial  Atehievements. 
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In  1713  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcairne.  RmKluiifta. 
On  this  occafion  he  tedified  all  the  refpeCt  which  friend-  v  ~  * 
fhip  could  infpire  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  patron 
and  furviving  family.  He  compofed  Pitcairne’s  epi¬ 
taph,  and  conduced  the  fale  of  his  library,  which  was 
difpofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Rudia. 

In  1714  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publifhed.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this  period  ; 
yet  fuch  is  the  intrinfic  value  of  this  little  trcatife,  that 
it  foon  fuperfeded  all  other  books  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  is 
now  taught  in  all  the  grammar  fchools  in  Scotland.  It 
has  alfo  been  tranfiated  into  other  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publilh  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  of  thefe  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  elaborate  preface,  his  Tabula  Regum  Scot  ice  Chrona - 
logica  and  Propriorum  Nominum  Interpretation  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  proper  names  was  highly  requifite  *,  for 
Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them  in  the  Roman  drefs, 
that  the  original  name  is  fcarcely  difcernible  5  and  the 
preface  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  againft  the  chro¬ 
nological  errors  and  faCtious  fpirit  of  the  hillory.  Rud¬ 
diman  alfo  added  a  learned  differtation,  intitled  De  Me - 
tris  Buchananceis  Libellus ,  and  fubjoined  annotations 
critical  and  political  on  the  Hillory  of  Scotland.  As 
he  cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  Queen  Mary,  he  raifed  againft 
himfelf  a  I10 ft  of  enemies,  and  gave  occafion  to  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  controverfy  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
much  keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  intermix 
fioii,  even  to  the  prefent  times.  For  this  work  Ruddi- 
man  was  promifed  40I.  fterling. 

He  had  now  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  fuperintencl 
the  prefs,  that  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
printing-office  himfelf  (a).  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  partnerfhip  with  his 
brother  Walter,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
bufinefs.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  univerfity,  along  with  James  Davidfon  book- 
feller. 

The  firft  literary  fociety  formed  in  Scotland  was  in*. 
ffituted  in  the  year  1718.  It  probably  derived  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  factious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times. 

The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  fome  refpite  from 
the  political  diffenlions  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  in  elegant  amufement ;  for  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  the  new  affociation  was,  that  the.  “  affairs 
of  church  and  Rate  fhonld  net  be  introduced.”  Ruddi¬ 
man  and  the  mailers  of  the  high-fchonl  had  the  honour 
to  found  this  fociety.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
Lord  Kaimes. 

In  172 5  the  firft  part  of  his  Grammatic#  Latin#  hi 
ffitutiones,  which  treated  of  etymology,  was  .publifhed. 

The  fee ond  part,  which  explained  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  1731.  Fie  alfo  wrote  a 
third  part  on  profody,  which  is  (aid  to  be  more  copious 
and  correct  than  any  other  publication  on  the  fubjeft. 

When  urged  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  faid  dryly, 

“  The  age  has  fo  little  tatte,  the  fale  would  not  pav 
Uu  2  the 
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(a)  It  has  long  been  an  object  of  curiofity  to  afeertain  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  Scotland.  Mr  Robertfon,  the  late  keeper  of  the  records,  difeovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV.  which  renders 
it  certain  that  a  printing-prefs  was  firft  eftablifhed  at  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1507,  30  years  after  Caxton  had 
brought  it  into  England.  See  PRINTING# 
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the  expence.”  Of  this  work  he  publifhed  an  abridge¬ 
ment,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  abftra£l  of  his  pro- 
fody. 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  in- 
duftry  feemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  thofe 
who  (hould  expe£l  either  much  information  or  amufe- 
ment  from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he  conducted  wras 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  1720 
by  William  Holland  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  a£led  only 
in  the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  Rolland  in  1729,  the  property  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  con- 
junflly.  This  paper  continued  in  the  family  -of  Ruddi¬ 
man  till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  fold  by  the  truf- 
tees  of  his  grand-children. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  firfl  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  in 
a  fmall  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  \  fo  that  the  whole 
paper  contained  only  400  lines.  It  now  contains  in  its 
folio  fize  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottifwoode 
librarian,  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  former  Ration  \ 
but  was  at  length  appointed  keeper  of  the  library  ; 
though  without  any  increafe  of  falary  •,  and  fome  years 
after  Mr  Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fub-librarian. 

The  affiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported  by 
fuch  learning,  wasintitled  to  wealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
great  abundance.  On  the  firfl  of  October  17 35,  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  an  exadl  flatement  of  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  worth  1882I.  5s.  2d.  flerling  ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
May,  the  enfuing  year,  his  wealth  had  increafed  to 
1985I.  6s.  3d.  flerling.  In  1710  he  valued  his  effie&s 
at  24I.  14s.  9d.  flerling. 

In  1737  the  fchoolmaflers  and  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  eflablifh 
a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  their  wives  and  children.  Of 
this  fcheme  Ruddiman  was  an  a£live  promoter,  and  was 
ehofen  treafurcr.  Perhaps  it  was  this  affociation  which 
in  1742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of  forming 
their  widows  fund. 

In  1739  he  publifhed  Sele&us  Diploma  turn  et  Numifi- 
viatum  Scotice  Thefaurus .  This  work  was  projefted 
and  begun  by  Anderfon  (hence  called  Anderfion's  Di- 
plomata ),  but  was  finifhed  by  Ruddiman.  The  pre¬ 
face,  wThich  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  Anderfon’s 
performance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays 
a  greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other 
nrodu&ions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe  po¬ 
litical  principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
fpe&ator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1745  agita¬ 
ted  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  aftive 
part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has  been  heard 
to  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fubjedl  and  a  good  ci¬ 
tizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  fuminer 
of  1745 ;  and  while  his  fellow-citizens  were  fpilling  each 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Obfervations  on  Burman’s  Commentaries  on 
Lucan’s  Pbarfalia.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 


the  mean  time  marked  with  a  jealous  eye.  His  fon,  Ruddimaru 
who  had  for  fome  time  been  the  principal  manager  of 
that  newfpaper,  having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was 
reckoned  feditious  from  an  Englifli  paper,  was  impri- 
foned.  The  folicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re- 
leafe  :  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
had  contracted  a  diflemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  lafl  feventecn  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almoft  inceffantly  engaged  in  controverfy.  To  this 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled  by  the  violent  at¬ 
tacks  which  fome  critics  of  the  times  had  fuccefiively 
made  upon  his  works.  He  was  firfl  called  upon  by 
Benfon,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the 
comoarative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnfton  as  poets. 

He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perfpi- 
cuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ilyle  ;  but,  like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  fuperior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonift  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  a  weak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obflinate  polemic.  The  fubjeCl  of  conteft  w7as, 
'whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  ftriClly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  points, 
and  certainly  far  furpafied  his  antagonift  in  the  powers  of 
reafoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  ;  but  in  difeufling  the  firfl 
queftion  (by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol)  he  was  not  fo  fuceefsful  : 
for  there  are  many  inflances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  fon.  He  fho'ived,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  crown  was  at  no  period  properly  elective  \  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  conflitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  neareft  in  blood 
to  the  royal  flock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol 
though  defeended  from  the  eldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was  foon 
called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love  fchoolmaftcr  of 
Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppofition  to  him,  that 
Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treatmentof  Queen 
Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  to.  that  prin- 
cefs.  That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there  is  rcafon  to 
doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  let  the 
unbiafled  determine,  when  they  are  allured  by  authentic 
records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  for  life  of 
500  pounds  Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoft  blind,  he  was  affailed  by  James  Man, 
mafter  of  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran¬ 
cour  and  virulence,  united  with  fome  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity,  which  muft  have  touched  him  in  a  fenfiblc  manner, 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de- 
eeafe.  He  was  called  a  finifhed  pedant ,  a  furious  calum¬ 
niator,  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan's  works .  1  he  ve¬ 

nerable  old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  entered  the 
lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  viflory.  Man,  with  all  his 
acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typographical,  fome 
trifling,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
pleafantry,  drew  up  again  ft  Man  an  account  of  469  er¬ 
rors,  confiding  of  14  articles,  of  which  two  or  three 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  i.Ealfehoods  and.pre- 

varications, 


t. 
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jdirnan,  variations,  20.  2.  Abfurdities,  69.  3.  Pafiages  from 

eflieim.cia{fic  authors  which  were  mifunderflood  by  Man,  10. 
The  triumph  which  he  gained  over  this  virulent  ad- 
verfary  he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  19th  of  January  1757,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars 
churchyard  without  any  monument  to  diftinguifh  his 
grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him  on¬ 
ly  one  daughter,  Alifon,  who  was  married  in  1747  to 
James  Stewart,  Efq.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  worth 
3000I.  derling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  draight 
make,  and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  his  works  afford  the  mod;  fatisfa&ory 
proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exadl.  He 
could  repeat  long  paffages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word. 
He  was  fo  great  a  mader  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  none  fince  the  days  of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  chara&er  undained  by  vice,  and 
didinguidied  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exem¬ 
plary.  He  fpent  Sunday  in  religious  employment  5  and 
we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  his  amanuenfis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re¬ 
quired  fuch  an  aflidant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indolent  nor  fond  of  amufement ;  and  fo  remar¬ 
kably  temperate,  that  it  is  faid  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controverfy,  and  treated  with 
infolence,  he  never  defeended  to  feurrility  and  abufe,  nor 
cheriflied  refentment  againd  his  enemies.  His  candour 
was  much  admired  in  one  indance  in  the  favourable  cha- 
rafter  which  he  publidied  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of 
his  antagonid  Love  (b),  after  his  deceafe.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  mud  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman  has  been  of 
great  fervice  to  claffical  literature,  and  an  honour  to  his 
native  country. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
fituated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con¬ 
tains  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparifon  the  bed  of  the 
Rhinegau,  and  confequently  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Riefbeck  fays,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim  ;  but  that  for  pleafantnefs  of  tade  there  is 
no  comparifon  betwixt  them.  The  bed  Rudefiicim, 
like  the  bed  Hochheimer,  fells  upon  the  fpot  for  three 
guilders  the  bottle.  “  You  can  (fays  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  for  two  *,  at  lead  I  diould  prefer  the  word  Bur¬ 
gundy  I  ever  taded  to  any  Rudeflieimer  I  met  with  ei¬ 
ther  here  or  at  Mentz  for  thefe  prices.  Indeed  the 
wine  of  our  hod  (a  rich  ecclcfiadic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get  at  the  inn.  It  dands  to  reafon, 
that  the  fame  vintage  furniflies  grapes  of  very  different 
degrees  of  goodnefs  }  but  befides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi- 
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negau  as  every  where  elfe.  The  bed  wines  are  gene-  Rudefh«im 
rally  fent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  middling  inhabitants,  RJJe 

and  the  word  kept  for  internal  confumption;  for  the  ex-  .  — ^ - j 

pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
drangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  double  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.  It  is  only  rich  people,  fuch 
as  our  hod  was,  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  I  have  eaten  much  better  Swifs  cheefes  out  of 
Switzerland  than  in  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhenifh  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  the  country  alfo  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  As  the  bed  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  eafy  tranfport  by 
the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raifes  its  price  above  its  real  value.  The  place  where 
the  flower  of  the  Rudeflieim  wine  grows  is  precifely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  run  to  the  wedward  from  Mentz 
hither.  This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almod  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  enjoys  the  fird  rays  of  the  riling  and  the  lad  of 
the  fetting  fun.  It  is  divided  into  fmall  low  terraces, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  utmofl  top  of  the  hill  like 
deep  dairs  3  thefe  are  guarded  by  fmall  walls  and 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  v?a(hed  away  by  the 
rain.  The  fird  vine  was  brought  hither  from  France, 
and  they  dill  call  the  bed  grape  the  Orlcannois.  They 
plant  the  vine  docks  very  low,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.  This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  greal  deal  of  wine, 
but  not  to  its  goodnefs,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harfli 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  fap 
were  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  why  every  kind  of  Rhe- 
nilh  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  harfli,  four,  and  wa¬ 
tery.  The  harved  of  the  bed  vineyards,  which  are  the 
lower  ones,  in  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  is 
often  bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of 
fome  ducats,  by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.  It  mud 
be  a  very  rich  dock  to  yield  above  four  mcafures  of 
wine. — You  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of 
vineyards  mud  be  very  expenfive  in  this  country,  as 
the  dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  mud  be  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peafants  (boul¬ 
ders.” 

RUDIMENTS,  the  fird  principles  or  grounds  of  any 
art  or  feience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 

RUE.  See  Ruta,  Botany  Index,. 

Rue ,  Charles  de  la,  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  Tvas  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jcfuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profeffor 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  difclofed  itfelf.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  con- 
queils  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  fo  much  edeemed  by 

the 


(B)  The  following  cliara&er  of  Love  was  publidied  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  24th  of  September  1750. 
“  On  Thurfday  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  Love,, 
reft  or  of  the  grammar-fehool  there  ;  who,  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  claflical  learning,  his  indefatigable 
diligence,  and  flrittnefs  of  difeipline  without  feverity,  was  judly  accounted  one  of  the  mod  fufficient  maders  in 
this  country.”  This  chara&er  is  doubtlefs  jud  ;  though  Love  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  fchoolmader  fa- 
tirized  by  Smollet  in  the  beginning  of  his  Roderick  Random. 
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the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille,  that  he  tranflated  it  into 
French,  prefen  ted  it  to  the  king,  and  at  the  fame  time 
palled  fo  high  encomiums  on  the  fuperior  merit  of  the 
original,  that  the  author  was  received  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  lingu¬ 
lar  refpeX. 

De  la  Hue,  anxious  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians,  requeued  leave  of  abfence  from  his  fuperiors ; 
but  having  dedined  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  requell.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  moll  eminent  orators 
of  his  age.  In  his  difeourfes  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  lavilli  of  his  wit,  if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
againft  it  by  a  judicious  courtier.  44  Continue  (faid  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  with  pleafure 
as  long  as  you  reafon  with  us  ;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va¬ 
lue  the  wit  contained  in  two  verfes  of  a  fong  more  than 
all  that  is  contained  in  moll  of  the  fermons  in  Lent.” 

RefpeXing  the  delivery  of  fermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  oppolite  to  the  ellablilhed  pra61ice  of 
his  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  cullomarv  not  to 
read  fermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  from 
memory.  This  he  confidered  as  a  laborious  talk,  not 
compenfated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  fermons  was  preferable. — 
The  preacher,  with  his  difeourfe  before  him,  could 
read  it  with  cafe,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar- 
raiTment  which  frequently  attends  the  aft  of  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  would  fave  a  confiderable  time  which  is 
ufually  fpent  in  committing  it  to  memory.  In  thefts 
fentiments  many  will  not  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  :  but, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  queftion,  it  may 
be  afiferted,  that  a  fermon,  whether  read  or  recited,  if 
fpoken  in  a  ferious  manner,  and  with  proper  inflexions 
and  tone<  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  effeXs  for  which 
a  fermon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725, 
at  the  age  of  8  2. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  fociety  as  be  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  converfation  was  pleafant  and  indruc- 
tive.  His  tafte  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converfe 
with  eafe,  and  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  propriety  on  every 
fubieX.  He  charmed  his  fuperiors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidfl  the 
budle  of  the  world,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  fo- 
Jitude  of  the  clofet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloider.  In 
the  pulpit  he  -  poured  forth  the  fined  effufions  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  mod  animated  and  impreffive  manner.- — 
He  publidied  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  and  Ser¬ 
mons.  His  bed  firmori  is  that  entitled  Des  Cala- 
inites  Publiques ,  and  his  mod  admired  funeral  oration 
was  compofed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg.  There 
are  alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  which  were  approved  by  Corneille.  He  was 
One  of  thofc  who  publifhed  editions  of  the  cladics  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  (hare, 
was  publidied  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in 
*67^.  4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  ufeful  edition. 

R  URL  LI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonatcr .  See  Botany  Index . 

RUFF,  a  fpecies  of  Perca.  See  ICHTHYOLOGY 
Index . 

Ruff,  a  fpecies  of  Tringa.  See  Ornithology 
Index . 


RUFFHEAD,  Dr  Owen,  was  the  fon  of  his  RutThead 
•Majedy’s  baker  in  Piccadilly  ;  who  buying  a  lottery  || 
ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  happened  to  be  *lU^nus- 
drawn  a  prize  of  500I.  this  Turn  was  applied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple  *,  and  fcconded  fo  well  the  views  of  his  fa* 
ther,  that  he  became  a  good  fcholar  and  an  acute  bar- 
rider.  While  lie  was  waiting  for  opportunities  to  di- 
dinguith  himfelf  in  his  profeflion,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  on  the  politics  of  the  day  j  and  was  afterwards 
d id ingu illied  by  his  accurate  edition  of  The  Statutes  at 
Large ,  in  4to.  He  now  obtained  good  bufinefs,  though 
more  as  a  chamber  counfellor  in  framing  bills  for  parlia¬ 
ment  than  as  a  pleader  ;  but  his  clofe  application  to  ftu- 
dy,  with  the  variety  of  works  lie  engaged  in  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  fo*  impaired  his  conditution,  that  after  the  lad 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defend  the  conduX  of  admi- 
nidration  toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  entitled, 

41  The  Cafe  of  the  late  eleXion  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  confidered,”  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treafury,  by  dying  in  1769, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death, 

Bidiop  Warburton  engaged  him  to  write  his  long  pro- 
mifed  Life  of  Alexander  Pope  ;  which,  however,  when 
executed,  was  very  far  from  giving  general  fatisfaXion. 

The  author  attributed  his  ill  iuccefs  to  the  deficiency 
of  his  materials  5  while  the  public  Teemed  rather  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  ventured  beyond  his  proper 
line,  when  he  affumed  the  talk  of  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLING,  or  Ruffing,  a  beat  on  the  drum. 
Lieutenant-generals  have  three  ruffles,  major-generals 
two,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors  one,  as  they  pafs 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &:c. 

RUFINUS  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconfiderable  town  in  Italy. 

At  fird  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres,  and 
particularly  to  the  dudy  of  eloquence.  To  accomplifh 
himfelf  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aqurileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  fo  celebrated,  that  it  was  called  a  fe- 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literature  of  the  age,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona- 
llery,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  theology. 

While  thus  occupied,  St  Jerome  happened  to  pafs 
through  Aquileia.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
fliip  with  him  ;  but  to  his  inexprefiible  grief  was  foon 
deprived  of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti¬ 
nued  his  travels  through  France  and  Germany,  and  theft 
fi  t  out  for  the  ead.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  abfence, 
refill ved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for 
Egvpt  *,  and  having  vifited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deferts  of  that  country,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria  to 
hear  the  renowned  Didvnius.  Here  he  was  gratified 
with  a  fight  of  St  Melania,  of  wliofe  virtue  and  eharity 
he  had  heard  much.  The  fanXity  of  his  manners  foon 
obtained  the  confidence  of  St  Melania,  which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  refidence  in  the  ead, 
a  period  of  30  years.  The  Arianc,  who  fwayed  the 
eeclefiadical  feeptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  perfected 
Rufinus  with  great  cruelty.  They  threw  him  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  after  almod  dar- 
ving  him  to  death,  banifhed  him  to  the  deferts  of  Pale*- 
dine.  From  this  exile  he  was  relieved  by  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  aid  of  St  Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in 
Tanfoming  thofe  confelfors  who  had  been  condemned  to 
prifon  or  banifhment. 
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St  Jerome,  fuppofing  that  Rufinus  would  immediate¬ 
ly  proceed  to  Jerufalem,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends 
there,  congratulating  Kim  on  the  profptSi  of  fo  illudri- 
ous  a  vifitor.  'Fo  Jerufalem  he  went,  and  having  built 
a  raonaftery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  aflem- 
bled  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  bv  his  exhortations.  He  Converted  many  to  the 
Chridian  faith,  and  perfuaded  more  than  40c  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  fchifm  of  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Anans  to  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  fet  him  at 
variance  with  St  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritable,  not  only  retraced  all  the  praifes  which 
he  had  lavithed  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  fevere 
reproaches.  Their  difputes,  which  were  carried  to  a 
very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Chridianity  in 
the  eves  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend 
fettled  their  differences  ;  but  the  reconciliation  wTas  of 
lliort  continuance.  Rufinus  having  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tiou  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,  was  fummon- 
ed  to  appear  before  Pope  Anadafius.  Rut  he  made  a 
fpecious  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  fent  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  had  been  aecufed,  were 
perfe&ly  confident  with  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox. 
St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus’s  tranllation.  Rufinus  com* 
pofed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
w7as  only  the  tranfiator  of  Origen,  and  did  not  confider 
himfelf  bound  to  fan&ion  all  his  errors..  Mod  ecclc- 
fiadical  hidorians  fay  that  Rufinus  was  excommunicated 
by  Pope  Anadafius  *,  but  for  this  no  good  evidence  has 
been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to  Rome  •,  but  the 
year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by  Alaric,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  I.  A  Tranllation  of  Jofephus ;  2.  A 
Tranllation  of  feveral  w?orks  of  Origen  ;  3.  A  Latin 
Verfion  of  Ten  Difcourfes  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Eight  of  Bafil’s  \  4.  Chromatius  of  Aquilcia  prevailed 
on  him  to  undertake  a  Trandation  of  the  Ecclefiadical 
Hidory  of  Eufebius,  which  engaged  him  almod  ten 
years.  He  made  many  additions  to  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  continued  the  hidory  from  the  20th  year 
of  Condantine  to  the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great. 
Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  written,  ma¬ 
ny  things  are  recorded  as  fa£fs  without  any  authority 
but  common  report,  and  many  things  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  are  entirely  omitted.  5.  A  Vindication  of  Ori¬ 
gen.  6.  Two  Apologies  addrelTod  to  St  Jerome.  7; 
Commentaries  on  the  prophets  Hofea,  Joel,  and  Amos. 
8.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  9.  An  Explanation  of  the 
Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  idand  in  the  Baltic  fea,  on  the  coad 
of  Pomerania,  over  againd  StraTund,  about  23  miles 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  with  the  title  of  a  princi¬ 
pality.  It  is  drong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in 
corn  and  cattle,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.  E.  Long.  14.  3 O'.  N.  Lat.  54.  32. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  confufed  heap  of  materials. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
of  Belus,  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  \  which  are  now  no  more 
than  a  heap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
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whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare. 
Such  alfo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near  Schiras,  in  Perfia,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have 
to  have  been  built  by  Ahafuerus,  and  which  the  Per- 
fians  now  call  Tchclminar,  or  Chelminar  3  q.  d,  the  40 
columns  •,  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  baffo-rclievos,  and  unknown  characters,  fudicient 
to  (hew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  archittCf ure. 
The  mod  remarkable  ruins  now  exiding  of  whole  ci¬ 
ties  are  thofe  of  Palmyra  and  Persepolis,  of  the 
grandeur  of  which  fume  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
views  given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  thefe  articles, 
to  which  may  be  added  thole  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  magnificent  ruins  iliil  remaining  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &.c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aqueduCls,  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  wTork 
to  reprefen  t. 

RLJIZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nadelphia  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37th  order,  Cohunniferw .  Sec  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  he  obferved  in  any  art  or  feienct. 

Rule,  in  a  monadic  fenfe,  a  fyilem  of  laws  or  re¬ 
gulations,  according  to  which  religious  houies  are  go¬ 
verned,  and  which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their 
entrance,  to  obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Au- 
gullines,  Benedictines,  Carthufians,  Francifcans,  &cc. 
See  Augustixes,  &c. 

RULES  of  Court ,  in  Law ,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confulion  \  and 
botli  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  caule  depending  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  courfe  j 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  fide  may  move  the  court  againd  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  fame,  and  thereupon  diall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies  \  but  it 
is  not  granted  for  difobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  party 
has  not  been  perfonally  ferved  }  nor  for  difobeying  a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unlefs  the  fame  be  en¬ 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  dav  the  courts  at 
Wedrainder  fit,  to  prifoners  of  the  KingVbench  or 
Fleet  prifons,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 

Rule  of  Three,  See  Arithmetic  and  Propor¬ 
tion. 

Rule,  or  Ru/er ,  an  inllrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  feveral  lines  delineated  on  it  ;  of  great  ufe  in 
practical  menfuration.  When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
chords,  tangents,  fines,  See.  it  is  called  a  plane  fcale, 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  fpirits,  didilled 
from  fugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  fimple 
fugar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla¬ 
vour  or  effential  oil  of  the  fugar-cane  }  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itfelf  being  ufually  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  liquor  or  folution  of  which  the  rum  is 

prepared, 
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prepared.  The  un&uous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  often 
f  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat  ufed 
in  boiling  the  fugar*,  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfe,  will 
ufually  give  a  (linking  tiavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our  diflil- 
lations  of  the  fugar  liquor  or  wafh,  from  our  refining 
fugar-houfes  ;  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour  of 
the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effect  of  the  natural  flavour 
of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this :  When  a  fufficient 
flock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add  water 
to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on  very  (low¬ 
ly  at  firft  ;  becaufc  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for 
making  rum  in  the  iflands,  they  want  yeaft  or  fome  other 
ferment  to  make  it  work  :  but  by  degrees,  after  this, 
they  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
rifes  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation  ;  and 
thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their 
rum  with  a  great  deal  of  expedition,  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

When  the  wafh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  diftillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof:  though  fome- 
times  it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  ftrength,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine ;  and 
it  is  then  called  double -dijlilled  rum .  It  might  be  eafy 
to  re£lify  the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu¬ 
rity  than  we  ufually  find  it  to  be  of :  for  it  brings  over 
in  the  diftillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil;  and 
this  is  often  fo  difagreeable,  that  the  rum  muft  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it  can  be 
ufed;  whereas,  if  well  re£lified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
much  fooner,  and  would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  fla¬ 
vour. 

The  bed  (late  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
and  other  ufes,  is  doubtlefs  that  of  alcohol  or  re&ified 
fpirit.  In  this  manner  it  would  be  tranfported  in  one 
half  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  might  be  let  down  to  the 
common  proof-ftrength  with  water  when  neccffary  :  for 
the  common  ufe  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewife  ferve 
much  better  in  the  (late  of  alcohol;  as  the  tafte  would 
be  cleaner,  and  the  ftrength  might  always  be  regula¬ 
ted  to  a  much  greater  exa&nefs  than  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  (late,  would  be  the  common  pra£lice  of  adultera¬ 
tion  among  our  diftillers;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  have  it  of  the  proof  ftrength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the 
flavour  of  the  fpirits  they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its 
own.  If  the  bufinefs  of  redlifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  feems  a  very  pra£licable  fcheme  to  throw 
out  fo  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
ftate  of  a  clear  fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it: 
in  this  cafe  it  would  very  nearly  refemble  arack,  as  is 
proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  finall  quantity  of  it  with  a 
taftelefs  fpirit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very  near 
refemblance  to  arack  in  flavour. 

Ruin  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain  ; 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-fpirit;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  molaffes  fpirit,  the  taftes  of  both 
nre  fo  nearly  allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difeovered.  The 
bell  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  fetting  fire  to  a  little 
of  it;  and,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all  the  inflamma¬ 


ble  part,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by  the  tafte  and  Kum 
fmell.  ^  '  1| 

Rum  is  a  confiderable  ifland,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  Runcimae 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll ; 
contains  400  inhabitants;  grazes  cattle  and  (beep;  pays 
above  200I.  rent  annually:  but  has  neither  kelp,  free- 
ftone,  nor  lime. 

RUMELIA,  in  Geography ,  the  fame  with  ancient 
Greece  ;  now  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  firft  ftomach  of  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  chew  the  cud;  thence  called  Ruminant  Animals . 

See  Anatomy,  Comparative. 

RUMEX,  Dock,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 2tli  order,  Holoracece.  See  Botany  Index . 

RUMINANT,  in  Natural  HiJionj ,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  which  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eaten  before; 
which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud .  Peycr,  in  a 
treatife  De  Ruminantibus  et  Ruminatione ,  (hows  that 
there  are  fome  animals  which  really  ruminate;  as  oxen, 
fheep,  deer,  goats,  camels,  hares,  and  fquirrels:  and  that 
there  are  others  which  only  appear  to  do  fo,  as  moles,  cric¬ 
kets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mullets,  &c.  The  latter  clafs, 
he  obferves,  have  their  ftomachs  compofed  of  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  by  which  the  food  is  ground  up  and  down  as 
In  thofe  which  really  ruminate.  Mr  Ray  obferves,  that 
ruminants  are  all  four-footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous  ; 
fome  with  hollow  and  perpetual  horns,  others  with  deci¬ 
duous  ones. 

RUMP  OF  THE  sacrifice.  Mofes  had  ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  (beep  that  were  offered  for 
a  peacc-oftcring  (liould  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar, 

(Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.  3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19.).  The  rump  was 
efteemed  the  mod  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

RUNCIMAN,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Scottiih 
painter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1736.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  architect,  a  profeflion  which  has  a 
ftrong  affinity  to  that  of  painting.  The  opportunity  he 
thus  enjoyed  of  examining  his  father’s  drawings,  gave 
him'an  early  propenfity  to  the  art  in  general,  which  he 
very  foon  evinced  by  making  (ketches  of  any  remark¬ 
able  obje£l,  either  of  nature  or  art,  that  happened  to 
come  in  his  way.  We  are  unacquainted  with  tho 
gradual  progrefs  of  his  fertile  genius;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  he  long  remained  fatisfied  with  the  de¬ 
lineations  of  ftraight  lines,  while  the  fafeinating  beau¬ 
ties  of  landfeape  lay  open  to  his  infpc£lion.  Water 
that  falls  over  a  rugged  precipice  in  the  form  of  caf- 
cades,  or  the  foaming  furges  of  the  deep  when  carried 
like  hoar  froft  with  impetuofity  into  the  air,  both  aflo- 
niffi  and  delight  by  their  awful  grandeur.  Thefe  obje&s, 
and  fuch  as  thefe,  would  naturally  fire  the  genius  of 
Runciman  at  an  early  period. 

He  wras  bound  an  apprentice  to  John  and  Robert  Nor- 
ries  in  the  year  1750;  the  former  of  whom  was  a  land¬ 
feape  painter  of  very  confiderable  eminence,  and  by  his 
inftru£lions  our  young  artift  made  rapid  progrefs.  About 
the  year  1759,  when  only  19  years  of  age,  he  began  pro- 
feffionally  to  paint  landfcapes;  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  were  by  no  means  firft  attempts,  as  they  evin¬ 
ced 
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aciman.  ced  his  ardent  application  to  ftudy  before  he  ventured  to 
appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Yet,  although  thefe 
were  excellent,  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  dawn 
of  that  diftingu ilhed  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  His  reputation  as  a  painter  of  landfcape  con¬ 
tinued  to  incveafe  during  five  years  5  but  fuch  was  the 
ftrength  of  his  genius,  and  the  amazing  fertility  of  his 
invention,  that  be  could  not  reft  fatisfied  with  eminence 
in  a  lingle  department.  About  the  year  1760  he  fuc- 
cefsfully  attempted  hiftorical  painting,  in  which  hi3  mind 
had  more  ample  fcope  than  in  pourtraying  the  folemn  fi- 
lence  of  a  field,  a  humble  cottage,  or  a  (hepherd  void  of 
ambition.  Six  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  ftudy 
and  pra&ice  of  this  important  branch  of  the  art,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fituation  was  attended  with  numerous  difad- 
vantages.  Great,  however,  as  his  attainments  were  in 
this  department*  he  never  could  be  fatisfied  with  him- 
felf,  till  he  had  ftudied  in  Italy  thofe  mafterly  perform¬ 
ances  which  it  was  his  higheft  ambition  to  imitate. 

He  accordingly  fet  out  for  Italy  in  the  year  1766, 
when  juft  30  years  of  age,  and  during  a  refidence  of 
five  years  in  that  enchanting  country,  where  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  favourite  art  are  met  with  in  all  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  perfection,  he  continued  to  copy  the  beft  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  ancient  mailers,  in  confequence  of  which  his 
tafte  was  very  much  correCled  and  improved.  His  con¬ 
ceptions  were  alfo  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  fteady  con¬ 
templation  of  fo  many  fublime  works  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  celebrated  artifts.  The  art  of  compofition,  which 
it  is  of  the  firft  confequence  for  an  hiftorical  painter  to 
underftand,  was  only  to  be  acquired  from  the  ftudy  of  its 
principles,  as  thefe  are  exemplified  in  fuch  highly  fin  idl¬ 
ed  models  ;  and  to  thefe  he  applied  himfelf  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  induftry.  He  caught  the  rich  yet  chafte  co¬ 
louring  of  the  Venetian  fchool  with  fuch  truth,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  furpafs  all  his  competitors  in  this 
valuable  quality. 

In  the  year  1771,  Runciman  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  the  full  pofleftion  of  fuch  improvements  as 
were  to  be  expeCled  from  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed, 
and  alfo  with  a  judgment  very  much  matured.  It  will 
readily  be  granted  that  he  had  now  fome  claim  upon  the 
patronage  of  his  country,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that 
this  was  not  withheld  5  for  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Truftees,  and  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  were  a- 
mong  his  patrons*,  and  to  Mr  Robert  Alexander  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  refpeflable  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  his  coun¬ 
try  was  more  indebted  for  the  foftering  of  his  rifing  ge¬ 
nius,  than  to  the  whole  of  its  nobility. 

An  academy  for  the  ftudy  of  drawing  and  painting 
was  eftabliftied  in  Edinburgh  by  the  honourable  truftees 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  in  Scotland,  of  which  De 
la  Cour  and  Pavilon,  two  French  artifts  of  fome  ability, 
were  fucceffively  chofen  matters.  When  Pavilon  died 
in  1771,  an  application  was  made  to  Runciman  to  take 
charge  of  the  academy,  the  laborious  and  interefting  du¬ 
ties  of  which  he  difeharged  much  to  his  own  honour  and 
the  benefit  of  his  country. 

His  mafterly  work  in  the  Hall  of  Oftian  at  Penny- 
ouick,  the  feat  of  his  patron  Sir  James  Clerk,  was  pro- 
je£led  and  begun  by  him  foon  after  his  return  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Of  this  performance,  the  following  account  was 
given  by  a  very  eminent  judge. 

“  The  fate  of  old  Oftian  Teems  to  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy.  Upon  the  eve  of  being  deferted  by  tradi- 
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tion,  his  only  preferver,  and  even  by  the  language  5t- 
felf,  the  genius  of  Macpherfon  interpofed,  received  the 
charge,  and  gave  him  to  the  world. 

“  Fortunate  in  a  tranflator,  the  Celtic  bard  has  been 
equally  fo,  in  receiving  his  fame  from  the  tafte  and  judge¬ 
ment  of  a  critic,  bleft  with  every  valuable  quality  and 
charadler. 

u  To  complete  the  honours  of  the  poet,  nothing  was 
wanting,  but  the  attendance  of  the  filler  art.  It  was 
therefore  with  uncommon  pleafure,  that  I  heard  his  be¬ 
ing  adopted  by  a  native  artift,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
gentleman,  diftinguilhed  by  a  fine  tafte  and  warm  re¬ 
gard  to  the  arts.  The  work,  which  is  now  fi  hi  fried,  is 
the  only  original  performance  ever  executed  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

The  next  able  performance  of  Runciman  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  ot  the  Afcenfion,  painted  on  the  ceiling  above  the 
altar  of  the  Epifcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh. 

The  fire  and  feeling  difpiayed  in  his  King  Lear,  were 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Shakefpeare  ;  and  the  Andromeda,  from  which  Legal 
took  his  highly  finiflied  engraving,  will  bear  a  compari- 
fon,  in  rcfpedl  of  colouring,  with  the  works  of  Titian  or 
Corregio.  Lie  appears  to  have  regarded  his  own  bifto- 
rical  work  of  Agrippina  landing  the  afties  of  Germani- 
cus  her  hufband,  as  a  capital  performance,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  lie  bellowed  more  than  ordinary  pains  j 
and  pofterity  will  determine  that  his  opinion  was  juft, 
as  the  ingenious  Mr  Brown  bellowed  upon  it  the  high- 
eft  encomiums. 

While  his  health  permitted  (which  the  painting  the 
hall  of  Oftian  had  much  impaired),  be  continued  to  fu- 
perintend  the  bulinefs  of  the  academy,  and  devoted  his 
leifure  hours  to  the  drawing  of  hiftorical  pieces.  He 
enjoyed  a  competency  from  his  office  as  teacher,  which 
with  the  emoluments  arifing  from  his  other  works,  made 
him  independent.  He  never  formed  any  matrimonial 
connexion,  but  he  had  a  natural  fon  called  John,  who 
was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a  filverfmith,  and  went: 
afterwards  to  refide  in  London. 

Runciman  as  a  man,  was  poflefled  of  great  candour 
and  firaplicity  of  manners,  having  a  happy  talent  for 
converfation,  which  made  fome  of  the  moll  diftinguillied 
literary  characters,  fuch  as  Hume,  Robertfon,  Kaimes, 
and  Monboddo,  extremely  fond  of  his  company  ;  but 
the  genuine  worth  of  this  eminent  man,  and  his  real 
goodnefs  of  heart,  were  only  fully  known  to  his  moft 
intimate  friends.  He  could  communicate  information 
with  great  facility,  and  gave  his  beft  advice  to  young 
artifts,  with  a  view  to  further  the  progrefs  of  their  im¬ 
provement. 

As  a  painter,  his  character  has  been  elegantly  drawn 
by  a  brother  artift,  the  accomplilhed  Mr  John  Brown, 
who  WES'  better  qualified  than  moft  men  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  eftimate  of  his  merits.  We  fhall  lay  this  Iketch  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

“  Mr  Runciman  was  an  artift  by  nature,  eminently 
qualified  to  excel  in  all  thofe  nobler  parts  of  the  art,  the 
attainment  of  which  depends  on  the  pofleftion  of  the 
higheft  powers  of  the  mind. — Though  for  a  long  period 
of  years  labouring  under  every  poffible  difadvantage,  lie 
completed  works,  which  upon  the  whole,  are  equal  to 
the  beft  of  thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpe&s,  it  may  be  boldly  aflerted,  that  they  are  fuperior. 
—-His  fancy  was  fertile,  his  difeernment  of  chara&er 
X  x  keen., 
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Runciman  keen,  liis  taRe  truly  elegant,  and  his  conceptions  always 
R  H  great. — ^Though  his  genius  Teems  to  be  belt  fuited  to  the 

t _ .*  i  grand  and  ferious,  yet  many  of  his  works  amply  prove, 

that  he  could  move  with  equal  fuccefs  in  the  lefs  eleva¬ 
ted  line  of  the  gay  and  pleafing.  His  chief  excellence 
was  compolition,  the  nobleft  part  of  the  art,  in  which  it 
is  doubted  whether  he  had  any  living  fuperior.  With 
regard  to  the  truth,  the  harmony,  the  richnefs,  and  the 
gravity  of  colouring  ;  in  that  Ryle,  in  (liort,  which  is  the 
peculiar  charaRerifiic  of  the  ancient  Venetian,  and  the 
direft  contrail  to  the  modern  Englilh  fchool,  he  was  un¬ 
rivalled.  His  works,  it  mull  be  granted,  like  all  thofe 
of  the  prefent  times,  were  far  from  being  perfeft  ;  but 
it  was  Mr  Runciman ’s  peculiar  misfortune,  that  his  de¬ 
fers  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  moll 
tmfkilful.” 

The  fine  arts  and  his  friends  were  deprived  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  painter,  on  Oftobcr  2 ill  1 7B5. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall  veffel,  contain¬ 
ing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  3  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in  a  Hi  ip,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or 
ground  timbers  \  being  the  timbers  which  conllitute 
her  floor  5  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are 
rung-heads. 

RUNG-Heads ,  in  a  fliip,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
direft  the  fweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
limbers  •,  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com- 
|>afs  and  bearing  of  the  {hip, 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  See  Alphabet. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  rope  belonging  to 
the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a 
fingle  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pendant  :  it  has  at 
one  end  a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing  \  and,  at  the 
other,  a  double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the  fall  of 
the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it  purchafes 
more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNING-thrush,  a  difeafe  in  the  feet  of  horfes. 
See  Farriery  Index. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  ftomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourilhment  than  their  mother’s 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  feveral  fto- 
machs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  laft,  though  fome- 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnet  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferved  in  per- 
fe&ion  for  years.  Not  only  the  runnet  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  ftomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  But  the  common  method 

is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf’s  flomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  fait  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper  : 
when  this  is  ufed  the  fait  is  walked  off,  then  it  is  ma¬ 
cerated  in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to  curdle 

it.  But  fee  more  particularly  the  article  Cheese  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  upon  which  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  cheefe  greatly  depends. 

RUPEE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
equal  to  about  2s.  6d.  fterling. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.  See  Robert. 

Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  fon  of 
Frederic  prince  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli- 
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fabeth  daughter  of  King  James  I.  of  England,  was  born  Ra 
in  1619.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  th.e  age  of 
13  ;  and  in  1642  came  over  into  England,  and  offer¬ 
ed  his  fervice  to  King  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Edgehill  lie  charged 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  1643  he.  feized  the  town  of 
Cirencefler  5  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfield  to  fur- 
render  \  and  having  joined  his  brother  Prince  Maurice, 
reduced  Brifiol  in  three  days,  and  palfed  to  the  relief 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  right  wing  \  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  Newoaflle  with  fuch  an  irrefiftible  force, 
that  Prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  After  this 
the  prince  put  himfelf  into  Brifiol,  which  furrendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  refiftance.  The  king  was  f® 
enraged  at  the  lofs  of  this  city,  fo  contrary  to  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  he  recalled  all  Prince  .Rupert’s  commif- 
iions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1648  he  went  to  France,  was  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  King  Charles  II> 
who  fojourned  there  for  the  time.  Afterward  he  was 
conftituted  admiral  of  the  king’s  navy  \  attacked  the 
Dutch  fhips,  many  of  which  he  took  5  and  having  en¬ 
gaged  with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fly.  He  died 
in  1682,  and  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in 
King  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  Weilminfier.  Mr  Grain¬ 
ger  obferves,  that  he  poffeifed  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de¬ 
fence  }  and  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  land-fervice  than  tli3t 
of  the  fea,  where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  element. 

He  feldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which 
he  generally  loft  by  purfuing  it  too  far.  He  was  better 
qualified  to  {form  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a  breach, 
than  patiently  to  fufiain  a  liege  y  and  would  have  fur- 
nifhed  an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  cooler  head. 

This  pifince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  prints 
in  mezzotino,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  the 
hint  from  a  foldier’s  feraping  his  rufiy  fufil.  The 
firfi  print  of  this  kind  ever  publilhed  was  done  by  his 
highnefs,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  firfi:  edition  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sculptra.  The  fecret  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  af¬ 
ter  difeovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  ufe 
of  a  loaded  file  for  laying  tbe  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  feeing  one  of  his  prints,  fcfpe&ed  that  his  fervant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a  channeled  roller  y 
but  upon  receiving  full  fatisfa&i  on  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  afide  5  and  an  inftrmnent  with  a  crenelled  edge, 
fhaped  like  a  flioe-maker’s  cutting-knife,  was  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  it.  He  alfo  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  guns  were  call  ;  and  contrived  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpofe  a 
water-mill  was  erefted  at  Hackney-marfh,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  fecret  died  with  the 
illuftrious  inventor. 

RUPERT'S  Drops ,  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and- 
{lender  tails,  which  burfi:  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
thofe  tails  in  any  part  y  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  eaufe  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon  fcarcely 
any  thing  that  bears  the  leaf!  appearance  of  probabi¬ 
lity  has  been  offered.  Their  exnlofion,  it  is  faid,  is  at¬ 
tended 
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tended  in  tlie  dark  with  a  flaRi  of  light ;  and  by  being 
boiled  in  oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  explofive 
quality. 

RUPIN,  or  PtAPiN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  caRle,  very  well 
furnifhed,  the  late  king  of  PruRia,  before  his  father’s 
death,  refiding  there.  New  Rupin  is  feated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  confiderable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma- 
nufa£tory  of  cloth.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

RUPP  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs-,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  1  5th  order,  Inundate e.  Sec  Botany  Index . 

RUSCUS,  Knee-holly,  or  Butcher's  Broom;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sar- 
mentacece .  See  Botany  Index . 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com¬ 
mon  butcher’s  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  roots  compofed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  each  other;  from  which 
arife  feveral  Riff  green  Ralks  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  from  their  fides  feveral  fliort  branches,  gar- 
nilhed  with  Riff,  oval,  heart-Riaped  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  every  part  of  the  Ralk,  ending  with  Riarp 
prickly  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  cut  into  fix  parts ;  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June ;  and  the  female 
flowers  are  fuccecded  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of 
a  fweetifli  tafle,  which  ripen  in  winter  ;  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
mofl  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  if  fome  of  the  roots  be  planted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  fpread  into  large 
clumps  ;  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  feafon  they  will  have  a  good  effeth  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate  ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  tranfplant  the  roots. — 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  aperient,  and  in  this 
intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems 
and  diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  obftru6lions  of  the 
vifeera  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecrctions.  This  plant 
is  ufed  by  the  butchers  for  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks. 
Huckflers  place  the  boughs  round  their  bacon  and 
cheefe  to  defend  them  from  the  mice  ;  for  they  cannot 
make  their  way  through  the  prickly  leaves. 

RUSH.  See  Juncus,  Botany  Index. 

R USH- Candles.  See  RuJ7j-CaNDLES. 

RUSHWORTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  fome  ufe- 
ful  colle&ions  refpe£ling  the  affairs  of  Rate,  was  bom 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1607,  and  was  de¬ 
fended  of  honourable  anceRors.  After  attending  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  for  fome  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  but  the  Rudy  of  law  not  fuiting  his  ge¬ 
nius,  he  foon  deferted  it,  in  order  to  feek  a  fituation 
where  lie  might  moreeafilv  gratify  his  love  for  political 
information.  He  frequently  attended  the  meetings  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  wrote  down  the  fpeeches  both  of  the  king 
and  members.  During  the  fpace  of  1 1  years,  from 
1630  to  1640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he  was  an 


attentive  obferver  of  the  great  tranfa&ions  of  Rate  in  Rufliworth. 
the  flar-chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer 
chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  affembled 
there  on  cafes  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne- 
gledt  to  obferve  with  a  watchful  eye  tliofe  events  which 
happened  at  a  di Ranee  from  the  capital.  He  vifited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  prefen t  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
born,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  1640  he  was  appointed  aRiRant  to  Henry  Elfynge 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  bell 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  The  commons  confidered  him  as  a  perfon 
worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  truRcd  him 
with  carrying  their  meffages  to  the  king  while  he  re¬ 
mained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  RuRiworth  was  appointed 
his  fecretary,  and  difeharged  the  ofiice  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  matter.  When  Fairfax  refigned  his  com- 
mifiion,  his  fecretary  returned  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  foon  after  (in  1651-2)  chofen  one  of  the  committee 
that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  means  of  altering  or  new-modelling  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  He  was  defied  one  of  the  reprefen tatives  for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the  parliament  which  Richard 
Cromwell  aflembled  in  1658,  and  was  re-elefled  by  the 
fame  town  to  the  parliament  which  reRored  Charles  II* 
to  the  crown. 

After  the  ReRoration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  feve¬ 
ral  books  of  the  privy-council,  which  he  had  preferved 
in  his  own  poffeflion  during  the  commotions  which  then 
agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  ehofe  him  his  fecretary  in  1677,  an  of¬ 
fice  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
feals.  In  1678  he  was  a  third  time  chofen  member  for 
Berwick,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  enfuing  parliament 
in  1679.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leaR  an  independence  ;  yet, 
whether  from  negligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
pofFeffed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himfelf  into  debt,  he 
was  arreRed  and  committed  to  the  King’s  Bench  prifon, 
Southwark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  laR  fix  years  of 
his  life  in  the  moR  deplorable  condition.  His  memory 
and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by  age  and 
partly  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May  1690. 

His  “  HiRorieal  Colle£lions  of  private  Paffages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,”  were  publiRied  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  firR  part,  comprehending  the  years  between 
1618  and  1629,  appeared  in  1659.  The  copy  had 
been  entruRed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  toWhitelock,  with 
inRrudlions  to  perufe  and  examine  it.  Upon  perufing 
it  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  alterations  and 
additions.  The  fecond  part  was  publiRied  in  1680  ;  the 
third  in  1692  ;  the  fourth  and  laR,  which  comes  down 
to  the  year  3L48,  was  publiflied  in  1701  ;  and  altoge¬ 
ther  made  feven  volumes.  Thefe  underwent  a  fecond 
edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
was  added,  which  made  the  eighth.  This  work  has 
been  much  applauded  by  tliofe  who  condemn  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Charles  I.  and  aecufed  of  partiality  by  thofe  who 
favour  the  caufe  of  that  unhappy  monarch.  One  perfon 
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in  particular,  Dr  John  Nelfon  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Affairs  of  State  publifhed  by  the  command 
of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  prove,  “  that  Ruffiworth 
has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vindicate,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  detractions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  a&ions,  and  with  a  kind  of  rebound  to  libel 
the  government  at  fecond-hand.”  This  accufation  feems 
to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles  indeed  led  him  to 
fhow  the  king  and  his  adherents  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  yet  it 
cannot  juflly  be  affirmed  that  lie  has  mifreprefented  or 
falfified  any  of  the  fpeeches  or  fads  which  he  has  admit¬ 
ted  into  his  collection.  Perhaps  he  may  have  omitted 
fome  papers  merely  becaufe  they  were  unfavourable  to 
the  party  which  he  had  efpoufed  ;  and  is  therefore  not 
to  be  confidered  as  an  impartial  hi  dorian  who  relates 
the  whole  truth,  but  as  an  honed  lawyer,  who  dates 
all  his  fads  fairly  and  candidly,  but  paffes  over  fuch  as 
are  injurious  to  his  client’s  caufe. 

RUSSEL  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

RUSSIA,  the  larged  empire,  and  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  dates  in  the  known  world,  is  fituated  partly  in 
Europe,  partly  in  North  America,  but  chiefly  in  Alia  ; 
where  it  occupies  that  immenfe  trad  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  Cafpian  on 
the  wed,  to  Bering’s  draits  and  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka 
on  the  ead,  comprehending  a  great  variety  of  tribes  and 
nations,  whofe  very  names  were,  half  a  century  ago, 
fcarcely  known  to  the  wed  of  Europe.  This  vad  em¬ 
pire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ArElic  ocean  ;  on 
the  ead  by  the  Northern  Pacific  or  KaJIern  ocean  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  tbeextendve  Chinefe  territories,  the  Mogul 
empire ,  the  Cafpian  fea ,  and  part  of  Turkey ;  and  on 
the  wed  by  the  Aujlrian  dominions,  the  kingdoms  of 
P ruffia  and  Sweden ,  and  the,  Baltic . 

If  we  examine  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  we 
ffiall  find  it  dretching  from  the  wedern  part  of  the  idand 
of  Ozel  in  the  Baltic  in  22°  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich, 
to  the  eaftern  promontory  of  the  Tfchutchki  territory  in 
172°  E.  from  the  fame  meridian  ;  thus  including  150° 
of  longitude  ;  while,  from  its  mod  northern  promontory 
in  N.  Lat.  78°,  to  the  mod  fouthern  point  of  390  N.  it 
comprehends  390  of  latitude.  Mr  Tooke,  computing  its 
extent  in  Britidi  miles,  eftimates  it  at  9200  in  length, 
and  24OD  in  breadth.  Its  abfolute  fuperficlal  meafure  in 
fquare  miles  can  fcarcely  be  afeertained.  That  of  the 
European  part  is  edimated  at  1,200,000  fquare  miles  ; 
and  the  Afiatic  part  alone  is  fo  extenfivc  as  to  exceed 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  whole  Ruffian  empire  is,  by  the  natural  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  divided  into  European 
and  Afiatic  Ruffia  ;  the  former  comprehending  Ruffia 
Proper,  Ruffian  Lapland,  Corn-land,  Livonia,  Ruffian 
Poland,  the  Taurican  Cherfonefus  or  Crim  Tartary, 
and  the  country  of  the  Kozaks,  bordering-  on  the 
fea  of  Azof;  the  latter  including  the  country  of  the 
Samoieds,  the  vad  didrift  of  Siberia,  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutchki,  the  country  of  the  Mongul  Tartars,  and 
fome  other  diftri&s  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The 
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whole  empire  was,  by  Catharine  II.  divided  into  go¬ 
vernments,  denominated  in  general  from  the  names  of  ^ 
their  capital  cities.  Of  thefe  governments,  by  far  the 
greater  number  belong  to  European  Ruffia,  the  vad 
traCl  6f  the  Afiatic  part  having  been  divided  into  only 
two  governments,  viz.  that  of  Tobolfk  to  the  wed,  and 
Irkutdc  to  the  ead. 

In  enumerating  the  governments  of  European  Ruffia, 
we  fhalj  begin  with  the  north,  where  lies  the  extenfivc 
government  of  Archangel,  dretching  from  the  confines 
of  Sweden  along  the  diores  of  the  White  fea  and  the 
Ar&ic  ocean,  to  the  Uralian  chain.  To  the  fouth  of 
this,  along  the  Afiatic  frontier,  as  far  as  the  fea  of 
Azof,  are  fituated  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm, 

Vyotka,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  Saratof,  and  the  territory  of 
the  Don  Kozaks.  Ttf  the  wed  of  thefe  lad,  along  the 
fea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  fea,  lies  the  government  of 
Catharinoflaf,  including  Taurida  and  the  Crimea.  On 
the  wedern  fide  of  the  empire  extend  the  acquifitions 
derived  from  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  and  along  the 
fouthern  ffiores  of  the  Baltic  lie  the  governments  of 
Riga,  Reval,  St  Peterfhurgh,  and  Viborg  ;  while  that 
of  Olonetz  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  completes  the 
circuit.  The  remaining  governments  which  occupy  the 
centre,  are  thofe  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Kodroma,  and 
Yaroflavl,  that  lie  chiedy  to  the  north  and  ead  of  the 
Volga  ;  and  thofe  of  Polotfk,  Pfkov,  Smolenfk,  Mofkva, 
Vladimir,  Nizney-Novgorod,  Moghilcf,  Kaluga,  T011- 
la,  Reazan,  Tambof,  Penza,  Orel,  Sieverfkof,  Tcherni- 
gof,  Kourfk,  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  Voronetz,  lying  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  wed  of  the  Volga  (a). 

I11  the  account  which  we  are  here  to  give  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  empire,  which  has  of  late  made  fo  confpicuous  a 
figure  among  the  dates  of  Europe,  we  ffiall  fird  con- 
fider  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  features  of  the 
empire,  as  the  face  of  the  country,  the  foil,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  foreds,  the  climate  and  feafons, 
and  the  mod  important  natural  productions  ;  we  ffiall 
then  trace  its  origin  and  progrefs  in  the  hidory  of  its 
tranfa&ions,  from  which  we  ffiall  deduce  its  progreffive 
geography  ;  and  we  dial)  conclude  with  deferibing  the 
more  fluctuating  circumdances,  which  conditute  its  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  geography. 

In  a  traCt  of  country  fo  immenfe,  which  is  calculated  Face  of  the- 
to  include  a  feventh  part  of  the  known  continent,  and  country, 
nearly  a  tvventy-fixth  part  of  the  whole  globe,  its  fur- 
face  mud  prefent  a  great  variety  of  appearances  ;  but- 
thefe  are  much  more  remarkable  in  Afiatic  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Ruffia.  The  latter  is  didinguidied  chiefly  by 
extenfive  plains,  called  fleppes ,  that  rival  the  deferts  of 
Ada  and  Africa,  prefenting  to  the  eye  little  more  than 
a  vad  expanfe  of  level  fand,  with  very  little  appearance 
of  vegetation.  The  chief  fituation  of  thefe  iteppes  is  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  efpeeially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea  of  Azof,  where  they  extend  in  length  above  400 
Britidi  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  empire  there  are  but 
few  confiderable  elevations,  and  no  mountains  of  im¬ 
portance,  except  on  the  eadern  frontier,  and  towards  the 
fouth,  between  the  Den  and  the  Volga.  The  whole 
country  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  and  centains  numer¬ 
ous 


(a)  In  our  orthography  of  the  names  of  perfons  and  places  we  have  followed  Mr  Tooke,  who  has  explained 
principles  of  Ruffian  orthography,  in  his  Hifiory  of  Ruffia  ol.  i.  p.  130. 
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uffia.  ous  large  and  populous  towns.  In  the  north  and  eafi  of 
Afiatie  Rufiia,  we  fee  little  more  than  extenfive  marfhy 
plains,  covered  with  almofi  perpetual  fnow,  and  eroded 
by  broad  rivers,  which  take  their  courfe  to  the  Ar&ic 
ocean.  In  this  part,  and  even  towards  the  centre  of 
Siberia,  vegetation  is  fo  much  ehecked  by  the  fevere 
cold,  that  few  trees  are  to  be  feen  ;  but  towards  the 
fouth  there  are  vafi  foreRs  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  and  trees  of 
a  fimilar  nature.  In  fome  parts  of  this  divifion  of  the 
empire,  efpecially  about  lake  Baikal,  the  feenery  is 
bpautiful  and  pi&urefque.  Here,  too,  the  country 
abounds  in  Reppes,  which  are  Rill  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  the  European  part. 

As  thefe  Reppes  are  among  the  mofi  Rriking  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  it  may  be  proper  to  eon- 
fidcr  them  rather  minutely.  Thefe  Reppes  refemble,in 
many  refpects,  the  Tandy  deferts  of  Africa  ;  but  though 
their  foil  is  compofed  of  the  fame  materials,  they  are  not 
fo  barren  of  vegetation,  exhibiting  here  and  there  Mat¬ 
tered  patches  of  thin  grafs,  and  at  diRant  intervals, 
fmall  Runted  thickets.  In  general  they  are  deRituteof 
vrood,  though  in  a  few  places  we  find  fmall  foreRs  of 
bireh  trees.  They  abound  with  fait  lakes,  but  Rreams 
of  frefli  water  are  uncommon.  The  moR  remarkable 
Reppes  are,  as  we  have  faid,  thofe  of  Afiatie  Ruffia,  and 
of  thefe  there  are  four  that  merit  particular  notiee.  One 
of  thefe  extends  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and 
was  formerly  called  the  Kalmuk  Reppe.  On  the  north 
it  fkirts  the  fioetz  mountains  that  proceed  from  the 
Ur.iian  chain,  while  to  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Caf- 
pian.  This  fandy  plain  contains  a  few  difiri<Rs  that  are 
well  adapted  to  the  purpofesof  agriculture,  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  it  is  defiitute  of  wood  and  freffi  winter.  It  abounds 
in  fait  lakes,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  fecond 
great  Reppe  is  that  which  extends  between  the  Tobol 
and  the  Irtyffi,  and  between  this  latter  river  and  the 
Alay  and  the  Oby,  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the  Irtyfli  into 
the  Oby.  This  comprehends  a  mod  extenfive  territory, 
containing  numerous  foreRs  of  birch,  pines,  and  firs, 
interfperfed  with  fait  lakes,  and  in  mod  places  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  paRurage  and  agriculture.  The  greater  part 
of  this  Reppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobollk.  A 
third  comprehends  that  large  traci  that  lies  beyond  the 
river  TRiulim,  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenifly,  as  far 
as  the  Riores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  tills  Reppe  there 
is  much  wood,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth,  where  there 
are  confiderable  foreRs.  EnRward  from  this,  between 
the  Yenifly,  the  Tungufka,  and  the  Lena,  lies  a  fourth 
defert,  refembling  the  laR  in  its  appearanee,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  foil,  but  containing  lefs  wood.  A  great 
part  of  this  Reppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Irkutfk. 

The  mountains  in  Afiatie  Rufiia  are  indeed  more 
nume/ous,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  their  height.  The 
rivers  are  large  and  majeRic,  and  are  navigable  for  a 
[5  confiderable  extent. 

The  foil  is  of  courfe  extremely  various.  That  of  the 
northern  parts  is  marfhy,  and  little  fufeeptible  of  culti¬ 
vation,  but  the  fouth  abounds  in  rich  and  fertile  plains. 
The mufi  fertile  part  of  European  Ruffia  is  that  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  government  ofVoro- 
netfk  to  that  of  Simbirfk.  Here  the  foil  confifis  of  a 
blaek  mould,  Rrongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  is 
fo  rich,  that  the  fields  are  never  manured.  ThebarveRs 
are  abundant,  and  the  natural  paRures  render  the  fowing 
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of  artificial  grafles  unneceflary.  MoR  parts  of  Siberia  Rullia. 
are  totally  incapable  of  agriculture  and  improvement. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Ru(fia  is  rather  a  flat Mountains, 
than  a  mountainous  country,  and  this^qhara&er  is  parti¬ 
cularly  applicable  to  the  European  part.  The  moR  ele¬ 
vated  region  of  this  divifion  lies  in  the  road  between 
St  Peterfburgh  and  Mofco,  and  is  eommonly  called  the 
mountain  of  Volday,  though  denominated  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Vhifokaya  PloRchade,  or  the  elevated  ground. 

This  mountain  is  flat  at  the  top,  is  furruunded  with 
large  fand  hills,  interfperfed  with  granite  rocks,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  feveral  lakes  and  groves.  In  this  moun¬ 
tain  are  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Duna,  Volga,  and 
Dniepr. 

To  the  fouth -weft,  bounding  the  Reppe  of  the  Dniepr, 
lie  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  which  are  rather  roman¬ 
tic  from  their  adjacent  feenery,  than  remarkable  for 
their  height.  Between  them  and  the  Riores  of  the 
Black  fea  lie  beautiful  valleys,  abounding  with  olives, 
figs,  and  pomegranates,  while  the  fieepefi  clifls  of  the 
mountain  are  adorned  with  the  red  bark  and  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  arbutus .  Thefe  valleys  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  in  vineyards,  and  feed  numerous  floeks  of  (beep  and 
goats. 

The  largeR  mountainous  tra£l  of  European  Ruffia 
is  that  of  Olonetz,  that  lies  between  the  Swedifli 
frontiers  and  the  White  fea.  This  chain  occupies  a 
fpace  of  nearly  150,  or  above  1000  Britifli  miles,  run¬ 
ning  almoR  due  north.  This  chain  is  of  no  great 
height,  but  its  northern  part  is  covered  with  perpetual 
fnow.  Thefe  mountains  are  very  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
duds,  which  will  be  notieed  hereafter. 

The  Uralian  mountains,  that  leparate  European  from 
Afiatie  Ruffia,  have  been  fufiiciently  deferibed  in  the* 
article  Geology,  N°  131,  135. 

The  mountains  of  Afiatie  Ruffia  are  more  numerous 
and  more  important.  They  include  the  Altaic  chain, 
the  mountains  of  Savanfk,  of  Yablonnoy,  and  Stanovoy, 
forming  the  fouthern  boundary  between  the  Ruffian  and 
Chinefe  empires,  and  the  tlaffieal  range  of  Caueafus,  ex¬ 
tending  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Blaek  fea.  Of 
thefe,  the  Altaic  chain  has  alfo  been  fufiiciently  deferi¬ 
bed  under  Geology,  N°  132  •,  and  as  the  other  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  fouth  and  eafi  may  be  confidered  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  ehain,  they  need  not  occupy  eur 
attention  in  the  prefent  article. 

The  ridge  of  Mount  Caueafus  divides  Rufiia  from 
Turkey  to  the  wefl,  and  from  Perfia  to  the  eafi,  and  ex¬ 
tends  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  for  about 
400  Britifli  miles.  It  istnot  of  any  confiderable  breadth, 
being  in  no  part  more  than  20  or  30  miles  acrofs,  and  in 
fome  plaees  not  more  than  five  or  fix.  Its  height  is  eon- 
fiderable,  and  its  fummits  are  eovered  with  eternal  iee 
and  fnow.  The  valleys  at  its  foot  abound  in  forefi 
trees  \  and  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  contain  veins  o£ 
filver,  lead,  and  copper. 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Ruffian  empire  we  mufi  Volcanoes 
not  omit  the  volcanoes  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  whole  of 
this  peninfula  is  divided  length  wife  by  a  ehain  of  lofty,- 
rocky  mountains,  commonly  eovered  with  fnow,  and 
(hooting  into  eonieal  fummits  that  very  frequently  emit 
fmokc,  and  fometimes  burfi  out  into  flame.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  they  pour  out  lava,  or  water,  like 
the  European  volcanoes.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be* 
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Ruffia.  extinft,  but  their  former  volcanic  Hate  is  evinced  by 
¥  the  appearance  of  craters  at  their  fummits.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  volcanoes  there  are  hot  fprings, 
not  inferior  in  temperature  to  tbofe  of  Iceland,  and  like 
them  throwing  up  jets  of  water  with  a  great  noife,  but 
j  to  an  inconfiderable  height. 

The  feas  that  are  conne$ed  with  Rufiia  are,  the 
Ar£lic  ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific  which  has 
been  called  the  eaftern  Archipelago,  forming  its  nor¬ 
thern  and  eaftern  boundaries  }  the  inland  feas  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  fea,  the  fea  of  Azof,  the  Cafpian,  the 
fea  of  Aral,  and  the  fea  of  Okhotfk.  Some  account  of 
thefe,  except  the  fea  of  Okhotfk,  will  be  fo&tid  under 
their  refpe&ive  articles  in  this  work. 

The  fea  of  Okhotfk  may  be  confidered  as  a  large 
gulf  lying  between  the  peninfulaof  Kamtfchatka  to  the 
eaft,  and  the  country  of  the  Tungoufi  to  the  weft.  Its 
entrance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  is  clofed  by  a  chain  of 
fmall  iflands,  called  the  Kourilfkie  ifiands,  and  within 
thefe  are  the  two  large  ifiands  of  Ezzo  and  Sackhalin. 
Its  principal  port  is  Okhotfk,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fmall  river  Okhota,  and  to  the  north-eaft  it  has  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  called  the  fea  of  Pengina. 

The  fhores  of  Rufiia  are  hollowed  out  into  numerous 
indentations,  forming  feveral  important  bays  and  gulfs. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are,  the  gulf  of  Finland 
in  the  Baltic,  that  of  Archangel  in  the  White  fea,  the 
bays  of  Oby  and  of  Enifly  in  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  the 
bay  of  Anadhir  in  the  eaftern  Archipelago  }  the  large 
gulf  of  the  fea  of  Okhotfk,  called  the  fea  of  Pengina, 
and  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  thefouthern 
10  extremity  of  Kamtfchatka. 

Rivers.  This  extenfive  empire  is  watered  by  numerous  and 

important  rivers,  which  traverfe  it  in  every  dire&ion. 
Thefe  we  (hall  clafs,  not  according  to  the  divifions  of 
the  empire  through  which  they  pafs,  but  according  to 
the  feas  or  oceans  into  which  they  flow. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  are,  the  Duna 
and  the  Neva.  Thofe  which  fall  into  the  White  fea 
are  the  Onega  and  the  Dvina  to  the  weft,  and  the  Kei- 
loi  and  the  Mefen  to  the  eaft.  Into  the  Arctic  ocean 
flow  the  Cara,  the  Petfhora  or  Bolfliaia  Petfhora,  the 
Oby,  which  receives  the  Irtyfti  j  the  Tobol,  the  Ye- 
nilfy,  the  Khatanga,  the  Lena,  the  Yana,  the  In- 
digbirka,  and  the  Kolyma.  Thofe  which  flow  into  the 
eaftern  Pacific  are,  the  Anadhir  and  the  Kamtfchatka. 
Into  the  Cafpian  fea  fall  the  Yemba  or  Emba,  the 
Ural  or  Yaik,  the  Volga,  receiving  the  Kamma,and  the 
Okha  and  the  Terek.  Laftly,  there  flow  into  the 
Black  fea,  the  Khuban,  the  Don,  the  Dniepr  or  Ni- 
eper,  the  Bog  or  Bogue,  and  the  Dnieftr  or  Niefter. 
Of  thefe  rivers  we  have  already  given  an  account  of  the 
Don,  the  Dvina,  the  Irtyfti,  the  Lena,  the  Nieper,  the 
Niefter,  the  Oby,  and  the  Onega,  under  their  refpe&ive 
titles,  and  an  account  of  the  Volga  will  be  found  under 
that  head.  We  fhall  here  add  a  brief  view  of  the  re¬ 
maining  rivers. 

The  Duna,  fometimes  called  the  weftern  Dvina,  rifes 
between  the  provinces  of  Pfkov  and  Smolenfk,  and 
takes  a  north- wefterly  courfe  for  about  500  miles,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga.  This  river  has  fome  con- 


ftderable  and  dangerous  falls ;  and  when  the  ice  breaks  Ruffi*, 
up  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  vaft  quantities  o£u"~v~— 
it  are  hurried  down  the  ftream,  fo  as  frequently  to  do 
much  injury  to  the  port  of  Riga. 

Of  thofe  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ar£lic  ocean,  the 
Cara  is  one  of  the  moft  inconfiderable,  were  it  not  that 
it  completes  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia 
to  the  north.  It  runs  from  the  Uralian  mountains  to 
the  fea  of  Karlkoye,  a  diftance  of  about  140  miles. 

The  Petfhora  rifes  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  in  the 
government  of  Vologda,  runs  acrofs  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Artftic  ocean  at  Poofto- 
fcertfk,  after  a  coUrfe  of  about  450  miles. 

The  Tobol  rifes  in  the  chain  of  mountains  that  fepa- 
rate  the  government  of  Ufa  from  the  country  of  the 
Kirghiftzi,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Irtyfh  at  Tobolfk, 
after  receiving  numerous  tributary  ftreams. 

The  Yenifly  or  Enyfli,  is  formed  by  the  junftion  of 
two  rivers,  viz.  the  Kamfara  and  the  Veikem  or  Bay- 
kema,  which  belong  to  China.  It  firft  enters  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  dominions,  where  alone  it  has  the  name  of  Yenifly, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bon-Kemtftiyng,  and  after  running 
northward,  and  forming  a  bay  containing  feveral  iflands, 
it  falls  into  the  Ar&ic  ocean  about  2°  eaft  ward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oby. 

The  Khatanga  rifes  from  a  lake  in  the  government  of 
ToboHk,  and  falls  into  a  large  bay  of  the  Frozen  ocean, 
called  Khatanfkaia  Guba.  Its  courfe  is  through  a  low  ' 
and  very  marftiy  country* 

The  Yana  rifes  from  a  little  lake  in  about  64°  N. 

Lat.  and  after  making  fome  fmall  turns,  runs  northward 
to  the  Ar<ftic  ocean,  forming  five  confiderable  arms  that 
empty  tbemfelves  into  a  capacious  bay. 

The  Indighirka  rifes  near  the  fource  of  the  Yana,  but 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains.  At  its  efflux  into 
the  Arftic  ocean  after  a  courfe  of  1200  verfts  (b),  it 
forms  four  great  arms. 

The  Anadhir  rifes  in  the  country  of  the  Tfchutchki. 

Its  bed  is  fandy,  its  channel  very  broad,  and  its  current 
flow.  It  is  fo  (hallow  that  it  can  fiercely  be  crofted  by 
the  common  ferry  boats  of  the  country,  though  thefe 
draw  no  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  It  takes  its 
courfe  through  a  flat  country,  which  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  is  deftitute  of  wood,  but  overgrown  with 
mofs,  affording  pafture  to  innumerable  herds  of  rein 
deer  }  but  on  the  fouth  well  wooded  and  abounding 
with  verdure.  It  falls  into  a  confiderable  bay  a  little 
fouth  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  called  the  bay  of  Anadhir. 

The  Kamtfchatka  takes  a  (hort  courfe  from  fouth  to 
north,  along  the  peninfula  of  that  name,  till,  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  it  turns  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  falls  into 
a  bay  nearly  oppofite  to  Bhering’s  ifland. 

The  Amoor  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  rivers 
of  Ruflia,  but  was  lately  ceded  entirely  to  China. 

Of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea  we  have 
to  notice  the  Yemba,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek.  The 
firft  of  thefe  rifes  in  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  the  Ura¬ 
lian  chain,  and  is  the  moft  eaftern  of  all  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Cafpian.  It  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  country  of  the  Kirghifties  and  the  Ufinfkoy 
government.  The  Ural  or  Yaik  is  a  river  of  confider- 

abte 


(b)  A  Ruffiaii  verft  is  about  two  thirds  of  an  Englifti  mile?  or  about  1174  yards. 
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{uffia.  able  importance.  It  rifes  in  the  Uralian  mountains, 
in  the  government  of  Ufa,  and  after  patting  by  Oren¬ 
burg,  and  receiving  feveral  ftreams,  it  flows  into  the 
Cafpian  at  Gourief.  Its  name  is  faid  to  have  been 
changed  from  Yaik  to  Ural,  on  account  of  a  dangerous 
infurre&ion  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  its  banks.  The 
Terek  originates  in  Mount  Caucafus,  on  the  higheft 
ridges  that  form  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Its  courfe  is 
rapid,  and  in  the  autumn  the  melted  fnows  rufti  down 
from  the  mountains  in  fuch  torrents  into  the  plain 
beneath,  as  to  fwell  this  river  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its 
ufual  level,  fo  that  it  overflows  the  adjacent  country, 
and  not  unfrequently  fhifts  its  bed.  It  falls  into  the 
Cafpian  at  Kizliar,  after  forming  two  branches,  with  a 
•onfiderable  ifland  between  them. 

The  Kuban  and  the  Bogue  are  the  only  important 
rivers  of  thofe  which  flow  into  the  Black  fea,  that  have 
not  been  noticed  in  their  places  in  the  general  alphabet 
«f  this  work.  Of  thefe  the  Kuban,  anciently  deno¬ 
minated  Hypanis,  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  confluence  of  feveral  tri¬ 
butary  ftreams.  It  takes  a  direction  nearly  weft  ward, 
running  along  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  Lat.  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Black  fea,  oppofite  the  ifle  of  Taman,  in  the 
flraits  of  Kafa.  Its  fiream  is  fmooth  and  gentle,  not 
obftru&ed  by  waterfalls,  and,  though  not  deep,  is  well 
adapted  to  purpofes  of  inland  navigation  Its  banks  are 
fertile,  and  near  its  fource  are  confiderable  forefts. 

The  Bogue  rifes  in  Poland,  and  formerly  conftituted 
part  of  the  boundary  between  that  kingdom  and  the 
Ruffian  empire,  as  at  prefent  towards  its  mouth  it  forms 
part  of  the  frontier  between  Ruffia  and  Turkey.  It 
n  falls  into  the  Black  fea  at  Otehakof. 

Ik s.  The  Ruffian  empire,  confidering  its  fize,  does  not 

abound  in  lakes.  Thefe  are  proportionally  moft  numer¬ 
ous  in  European  Ruffia,  where  we  find  the  lake  of 
Imandra  in  Ruffian  Lapland  *,  thofe  of  Ladoga,  Onega, 
and  Peinus,  iri  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Peterfburgh ; 
Bielo-Ozero,  or  the  White  lake,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  ;  and  thofe  which  give  rife  to  the  river  Volga, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Seliger,  in  the  government  of 
Tver. 

The  Afiatic  lakes  are  not  numerous  ;  but  one  of  them, 
the  lake  or  fea  of  Baikal,  is  highly  important  from  its 
magnitude,  and  from  tiie  commercial  intercourfe  which 
it  promotes  between  the  adjacent  provinces.  The 
other  lakes  of  this  part  of  Ruffia  are  thefe  of  Altyn-Noor, 
or  the  Golden  lake,  and  of  Altyn  or  Telitzko. 

Mott:  of  thefe  lakes  have  been  already  noticed  under 
their  proper  heads  in  the  general  alphabet  ;  but  as  the 
account  there  given,  excepting  that  of  Baikal,  differs 
in  fome  refpe&s  from  the  defcription  of  them  by  the 
lateft  geographers,  we  (hall  here  add  the  account  of  the 
X1  Ruffian  lakes  given  by  Mr  Tooke. 

The  lake  of  Ladoga  is  fituated  in  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake  of 
Onega,  which  in  ancient  times  is  faid  to  have  been  de¬ 
nominated  Nebo.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft 
lakes  in  Europe,  the  length  of  it  being  about  1 75,  and 
its  breadth  105  verfts.  It  produces  a  waft  number  of 
feals.  On  account  of  the  perilous  florms  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  the  feveral  fand  banks  that  are  ever  fhifting 
their  pofition,  Peter  the  Great  caufed  the  famous  La¬ 
doga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  fhore,  from  the  Volkhof 


into  the  Neva,  which  canal  is  104  verfts  long,  10  fa-  Ruffia. 
jenes*  broad,  fajene  deep,  and  has  25  fluices.  By^“T7T^ 
the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  connected  with  ihe  Baltic  ;  1S 
by  the  Svir  with  the  Onega;  and  by  the  Volkhof  with7  feet 
the  Ilmen.  Into  the  canal  flow  the  rivers  Lipke,  Englifh* 
Nafia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona  ;  into  the  lake,  the 
rivers  Pafha,  Siaes,  Olaet,  &c.  whereas  the  Neva  alone 
runs  out  of  it.  Both  fliores  of  the  lake  belong  to  Ruf¬ 
fia,  and  thefe  have  everywhere  a  flat  coaft  and  a  Tandy 
beach.  On  this  Ihore  it  has  alfo  a  tew  low  fiihery 
iflands,  and  a  fandy  bottom.  That  part  of  the  northern 
fide  which  lies  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  has  marble 
on  its  coaft,  whence  fome  of  thofe  beautiful  and  durable 
kinds  of  Finnifh  marble  are  brought  to  St  Peterfburgh. 

As  the  bed  of  this  lake,  for  a  great  extent,  is  in  the 
loweft  part  of  the  country,  it  receives,  befides  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the  alum 
hills ;  all  of  which  have  no  other  outlet  than  the  Neva.  13 

The  lake  Onega  is  fituated  in  the  government  of^neg^ 
Olonetz,  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  White  lea.  Its 
length  is  between  rSo  and  200  verfts,  and  its  breadth 
from  60  to  80.  Lake  the  Ladoga,  it  contains  a  few 
iflands  confiding  of  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties 
is  much  the  fame.  With  other  rivers,  the  Vitegra  falls 
into  it  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  which  river  takes  its  rile  not 
far  from  the  Kofsha,  and  this  river  falls  into  the  Bielo- 
ozero.  On  the  Kofsha  is  the  old  Ladoga,  and  on  the  Vi¬ 
tegra,  the  oldVitegorfkaia,  which  are  only  about  40  verfts 
afunder.  Now,  as  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  river 
Svir  runs  into  the  Ladoga,  and  from  the  Bielo-ozero 
the  Shekfna  flows  into  the  Volga,  there  needs  only  a 
canal  to  be  cut  the  faid  diftance  of  40  verfts,  for  con- 
ne&ing  the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  which  would  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  navigation  here  than  the  paf- 
fage  by  Vilhnoi-Volotftiok,  becaufe  there  are  no  water¬ 
falls,  and  therefore  all  the  danger  and  trouble  attend¬ 
ing  them  in  the  prefent  pattage  would  be  obviated.  14 

The  lake  Peipus,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Tfhudfkoe-  Peipus* 
ozero,  lies  between  the  governments  of  Pfcove,  Reval, 

Riga,  and  St  Peterfburgh  ;  is  in  length  about  80,  and 
in  breadth  about  60  verfts.  It  is  connoted  with  the 
Pfcove.  lake  by  a  very  broad  channel,  about  50  verfts 
in  length.  From  this  lake  proceeds  the  river  Narova, 
communicating  through  the  Embach  with  the  Vertz- 
erb,  and  from  this  latter  runs  the  Feilin  to  the  gulf  of 
Riga,  fo  that  an  inland  navigation  might  eafily  be  fir¬ 
med  between  lake  Peipus  and  the  Baltic,  though  at  prem¬ 
ier*  t  the  commodities  conveyed  along  the  Narova  to  Nar¬ 
va,  muft  be  carried  a  confiderable  way  by  land,  owing 
to  the  numerous  falls  in  that  river.  In  this  lake  there 
are  a  few  fmall  iflands,  one  of  which  has  three  villages 
upon  it,  and  is  well  furnittied  with  wood. 

The  Bielo-ozero,  or  White  lake,  is  in  the  fame  govern-  Bielo- 
ment  with  the  foregoing;  is  about  50  verfts  long  andozer°. 

30  broad,  and  receives  into  it  feveral  fraaller  ftreams. 

The  only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is  the  Shekfna,  which 
falls  into  the  Volga.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear, 
having  a  bottom  partly  clay  and  partly  ftony.  The 
clay  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  ftormy  'wea¬ 
ther  caufes  a  ftrong  ivhite  foam  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water.  It  is  doubtlefs  from  this  circumftance  that  the 
lake  firft  obtained  the  name  Bielo,  or  white.  It  abounds 
with  fifh  and  crabs. 

The  lake  Tfhany  is  fituated  partly  in  the  government  Tftmiyv 
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IluiTia.  0£  Tobollk,  and  partly  in  that  of  Kolhyvan.  It  com- 
munieates  with  the  lakes  Molfki  and  Abilhkan,  is  of 
17  very  confiderable  circuit,  and  abounds  in  nfh. 

Ilmen.  The  lake  Ilmen,  formerly  Moifk,  lies  in  the  govern¬ 

ment  of  Novgorod,  being  about  40  verfts  long  arid  30 
broad.  It  receives  the  rivers  Mila,  Lovat,  Skelton,  &c. 

1 3  and  gives  birth  to  the  Volkhof  alone. 

Altyn-  The  Altvn-Noor,  or  Teletzkoe-ozero,  lies  in  the  go- 

N°or.  vernment  of  Kolhyvan,  on  a  very  confiderable  elevation 
of  the  Altai  mountains,  by  which  it  is  alfo  entirely  fur- 
rounded.  Its  length  is  computed  at  126,  and  its  great- 
eft  breadth  at  84  verfts.  From  this  lake  arifes  the  fa¬ 
mous  river  By,  which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Katuma, 
T9  takes  the  name  of  Oby. 

Forefts.  European  Ruftia  abounds  in  wood;  and  numerous  ex- 

tenfive  forefts  are  feen  in  various  diftriCts,  efpecially  be¬ 
tween  St  Peterfburgh  and  Mofco,  and  between  Vla¬ 
dimir  and  Arzonas.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Riphaean 
foreft,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  occupied  the  fouthern 
part  of  European  Ruftia,  where  now  extends  a  plain 
covered  with  a  thick  and  fertile  coat  of  black  mould. 
The  forefts  in  fome  part  of  Aft  a  tic  Ruftia  are  alfo  im- 
menfely  large,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth.  On  the 
weft  of  the  government  of  Irkutfk,  an  enormous,  dark, 
and  marftry  foreft  of  refinous  trees,  extends  to  the  river 
Kan  ;  but  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Siberia  are 
23  bare  of  wood. 

Climate  and  When  we  confider  that  the  Ruftian  empire  occupies 
f&afons.  an  extent  from  north  to  fouth  of  nearly  40°,  we  may 
rationally  conclude  that  the  climate  and  feafons  of  fo 
vaft  a  traCt  muft  be  extremely  diverfified.  According¬ 
ly  we  find  that  while  the  northern  regions  are  expofed 
to  almoft  perpetual  frofts,  fome  of  the  fouthern  diftriCts 
enjoy  the  pureft  atmofphere  and  the  mildeft  Iky.  While 
the  former  is  doomed  to  the  utmoft  fterility,  the  latter 
is  fo  fertile  as  to  produce  in  the  moft  lavifh  abundance 
all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  moft  favoured  climates. 

One  of  the  lateft  writers  on  the  climate  of  Ruftia,  M. 
Hermann,  has  divided  the  empire  into  four  regions, 
which  are  thus  diftinguifhed. 

1.  The  very  cold  region,  extending  from  78°  to  6o° 
of  north  latitude.  This  region  comprehends  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Vyborg,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Tobolfk, 
the  greater  part  of  Irkutfk,  Vologda,  a  part  of  Perme, 
Novgorod  and  St  Peterlburgh. 

2.  The  cold  region,  extending  from  6o°  to  550,  and 
including  the  governments  of  Reval,  Riga,  ^Polotfk, 
Pfcov,  Tver,  Mofco,  Yaroflavl,  Vladimir,  Koftroma, 
Visetka,  the  greater  part  of  Ptrme  and  Kazan,  a  part 
of  Irkutfk,  Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Simbirfk,  Nifhney-Novgo- 
rod,  Kaluga,  and  Smolenfk. 

3.  The  moderate  region,  extending  frorn  55°to  50°, 
including  the  governments  of  Moghilef,  Tchernigof, 
Orel,  Kurfk,  Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of 
Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetfk,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaluga, 
Sinbirlk, 'Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutfk,  Kazan, 
Nifhney-Novgorod  and  Smolenfk. 

4.  The  hot  region,  extending  from  50°  to  the  moft 
fouthern  part  of  Ruftia.  including  Taurida,  Ekatarinoflaf, 
the  greater  part  of  Caucafia.  and  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof, 
Voronetfk,  Saratof,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  Irkutfk. 

From  the  above  enumeration  we  find  that  one  of  the 
Ruftian  governments  pofTefTes  all  the  varieties  of  climate 
and  feafon,  and  that  many  of  them  are  fo  divided  as  to 
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enjoy  the  advantages  of  two  climates.  We  (hall  de- 
fcri be  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  changes  of  the  fea¬ 
fon,  as  they  occur  in  each  of  thefe  divifions,  confining 
ourfclves  chiefly  to  the  extremes  of  St  Peterfburgh  and 
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Taurida,  as  being  molt  interefting. 

In  many  ciftri&s  of  the  firft  region  there  is  fcarcely 
any  fummer  5  for  the  three  or  four  months  in  which  it 
does  not  fnow,  fcarcely  defer ve  that  name.  As  in  moft 
parts  of  the  globe,  however,  the  eaftern  diftriCts  of  this 
region  are  much  colder  and  more  barren  than  thofe  on 
the  we  tier  n  tide  ;  the  fruits  that  come  to  maturity 
round  St  Peterfburgh,  and  in  the  government  of  Vy¬ 
borg,  are  not  found  under  the  fame  latitude  in  Siberia, 
Even  the  weather  of  St  Peterfburgh,  however,  is  luf- 
ftciently  rude,  and  the- climate  here  is  unfettled  and  un¬ 
friendly.  In  the  winter  ef  1798  and  1799,  the  coldeft 
ever  known  in  that  country,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  flood  at  St  Peterfburgh  at  390  below  0, 
and  even  at  Mofco,  the  fame  thermometer  fluctuated 
during  35  fucceflive  days  between  — 30°  and  — 40°. 
The  fpring  in  this  region  (i.  e.  about  St  Peterfburgh), 
has  in  general  much  froft,  fnow,  and  rain ;  but  the  fhort 
fummer  is  for  the  moft  part  fair  and  fine.  The  longeft 
day  is  here  about  i8i  hours,  and  the  evening  twilights 
are  fo  uncommonly  luminous,  as  readily  to  enable  per- 
fons  to  read  and  write.  The  very  fultry  days  are  in 
general  but  few,  and  thefe  are  amply  compenfated  by 
the  cool  evenings,  nights  and  mornings.  The  autumn 
has  feldom  many  bright  days,  but  is  for  the  moft  part 
cloudy,  wet,  and  boifterous.  The  winter  is  always  fe- 
verej*  and  as  the  atmofphere  is  generally  dry,  even  in 
fnowy  weather,  this  feafon  is  fo  healthy,  that  the  fmall- 
eft  number  of  deaths  is  found  to  happen  during  winter. 
The  fliorteft  day  is  only  five  hours  and  a  half,  and 
though  confiderable  light  is  reflected  from  the  fnow,  yet 
when  the  atmofphere  is  cloudy,  candles  can  be  difpenfed 
with  but  for  a  very  fhort  time.  During  this  feafon  the 
river  Neva,  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Peterfburgh, 
and  even  the  gulf  of  Finland,  as  far  as  the  iflands  of  the 
Baltic,  are  covered  with  ice  nearly  a  yard  in  thicknefs. 
On  an  average,  there  are  annually  from  150  to  190 
days  of  froft,  during  which  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  three  feet. 

This  feverity  of  climate,  apparently  fo  inimical  to 
health  and  comfort,  is  conftdered  by  the  inhabitants 
as  one  of  their  greateft  bleflings.  By  the  extent  of  ice 
and  fnow,  diftances  are  fhortened,  or  at  leaft  travelling 
is  facilitated,  fo  that  people,  horfes,  and  carriages  with 
the  heavieft  burdens,  crofs  the  Neva,  and  the  other 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  all  directions.  Ice  cellars 
here  form  a  necefiary  of  life,  for  by  their  means  provi- 
fions  of  all  kinds  are  preferred  during  fummer.  Hence 
every  houfe  is  provided  with  one  of  them  }  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  they  are  filled  with  large  blocks 
cut  from  the  river.  The  ice  alfo  promotes  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants,  as  we  (hall  fhew  in  the  fequel 
of  this  article.  Indeed,  fo  effential  is  this  feverity  of 
feafon  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  the 
winter  is  unufually  mild,  the  roads  are  nearly  im- 
paffable,  and  the  provifions,  which  are  always  preser¬ 
ved  in  a  frozen  ftate,  can  fcarcely  be  kept  from  pu¬ 
trefaction. 

In  this  region  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  frequent, 
and  its  corufcations  peculiarly  vivid  3  ltorms  of  thunder 

and 
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and  lightning  are  neither  numerous,  violent,  nor  lad¬ 
ing  high  'winds  are  not  predominant,  and  it  feldom 
bails,  though  hoar-frofts  are  very  common. 

In  the  fecond  region  the  fummer  is  indeed  fliort  in 
many  parts  *,  but  in  tnoft  of  them  it  is  fo  warm,  and  the 
days  are  fo  long,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ufually  come 
to  maturity  in  a  fhorter  time  than  in  other  places.  The 
winter  in  this  region,  efpecially  in  the  governments  of 
Irkutfk,  Pcrme,  Viaelka,  &c.  is  in  general  very  fe- 
vere. 

In  the  third  region  the  winter  is  alfo  long  and  cold, 
efpecially  in  the  governments  of  Irkutfk,  Kolhyvan, 
and  Ufa.  This,  however,  is  owing  ralher  to  the  lofty 
mountains  with  which  thefe  didriCh  abound,  than  from 
their  high  degree  of  latitude.  The  governments  be¬ 
longing  to  this  region  in  European  Ruflia,  however, 
ufually  enjoy  a  fliort  and  mild  winter,  and  a  fine  warm 
fummer. 

In  the  fourth  region  the  winters  are  fhort,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  parts  of  Irkutfk  and  Kolhyvan,  not  very 
cold  j  and  the  fummer  is  warm,  and  in  many  parts  very 
dry.  One  of  the  mofl  delightful  didriCls  in  this  region 
is  that  of  Taurida,  of  which  M.  Pallas  has  given  the 
following  animated  description. 

“  One  of  the  milded  and  mod  fertile  regions  of  the 
empire  is  the  beautiful  femicircular  and  amphitheatral 
vale  formed  by  the  Tauridan  mountains  along  the  fhores 
of  the  Euxine.  Thefe  valleys,  which  are  bleffed  with 
the  climate  of  Anatolia  and  the  leffer  Afia,  where  the 
winter  is  fcarcelv  fenfible,  where  the  primrofes  and 
fpring-faffron  bloom  in  February  and  often  in  January, 
and  where  the  oak  frequently  retains  its  foliage  through 
the  whole  winter,  are,  in  regard  to  botany  and  rural 
economy,  the  nobleft  traft  in  Taurida,  and  perhaps  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Here,  on  all  fides, 
thrive  and  flourifh  in  open  air  the  ever-verdantt  laurel, 
the  olive  tree,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  eeltis,  which  perhaps  are  the  remains  of  Grecian 
cultivation  ;  with  the  manna-bearing  afh,  the  turpen¬ 
tine  tree,  the  tan-bark  tree,  the  drawberry  tree  from 
Afia  Minor,  and  many  others.  This  lad  particularly 
covers  the  deeped  cliffs  of  the  fhore,  and  beautifies  them 
in  winter  by  its  perpetual  foliage,  and  the  rttd  rind  of 
its  thiek  dem.  In  thefe  happy  vales  the  foreds  confid 
of  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  they  form  only  a 
large  orchard  left  entirely  to  itfelf.  On  the  fhores  of 
the  fea  the  caper-bufhes  propagate  themfelves  fponta- 
neoufly ;  without  the  affidancc  of  art  the  wild  or  plant¬ 
ed  vine  dems  climb  the  loftied  trees,  and,  twining  with 
the  flowery  five-leaved  ivy,  form  fedoons  and  hedges. 
The  contrad  of  the  orchards,  and  the  rich  verdure, 
with  the  beautiful  wildnefs  prefented  by  the  adjacent 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  in  fome  places  rife  among 
the  clouds,  and  in  others  are  fallen  in  ruins  *,  the  natu¬ 
ral  fountains  and  cafeades  that  agreeably  prefent  their 
rufhing  waters  ;  ladly,  the  near  view  of  the  fea,  where 
the  fight  is  lod  in  the  unbounded  profpeCt  •,  all  thefe 
beauties  together  f  >rm  fo  pi&urefque  and  delightful  a 
whole,  that  even  the  enraptured  mufe  of  the  poet  or  the 
painter  would  be  unable  to  conceive  a  more  captivating 
feene. 

“  In  thefe  enchanting  valleys,  to  the  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  nowhere  poffeffcs  fo  fine  a  climate,  might 
the  ufeful  produces  of  Afia  Minor,  and  of  the  fbuthern 
parts  of  Europe,  be  made  indigenous.  The  fuperior 
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kinds  of  fruits  may  be  produced  here  without  trouble,  Ru$e., 
and  are  for  the  mod  part  fo  already.  The  bed  kinds  of 
olive  and  fig  trees  may  be  cultivated  here  j  and  even 
the  fefamum  plant  never  decays.  Orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  trees,  and  particularly  the  eedrat,  the  mod  excel¬ 
lent  fpecies  of  them,  would  bear  the  winter  extreme: v 
well  with  a  little  care.  The  vine  would  be  condantly 
improving,  if  a  judicious  fele&ion  were  but  made  of  the 
docks  for  planting,  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
the  various  effe&s  of  the  foil  and  fituation  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  and  if  more  care  were  taken  in  working  the  mud 
and  keeping  the  wine.  For  the  ufe  of  the  apothecaries 
and  manufacturers  a  number  of  excellent  drugs  and  dyes 
might  be  produced,  which  are  at  prefent  brought  from 
the  ides  of  the  Arehipelago,  from  Greeee,  from  Afia 
Minor,  and  Perfia  ;  feveral  of  them  are  now  feen  here 
growing  wild.  Like  wife  many  hard  and  ufeful  kinds 
of  wood,  efpecially  coloured,  fit  for  inlaid  work,  might 
here  be  propagated  ;  perhaps  in  fome  tratts  even  the  fu- 
gar  cane  would  thrive  *  Tooke'r 

The  productions  of  Ruflia  would  afford  an  ample  field  °ftb& 
for  the  invedigation  of  the  naturalid  j  and  this  part  °f  Empire, 
its  natural  hidory  has  been  fully  illuflrated  by  the  en-voi.  j. 
lightened  travellers  who  were  lately  employed  in  the 
examination  of  the  empire.  We  ean  here  give  only  a 
brief  fketeh  of  the  refult  of  their  inquiries.  2r 

In  the  central  parts  of  European  Ruffia  are  found  Animals* 
mod  of  the  animals  which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
red  of  Europe.  The  fined  horfes  here  are  thofe  of  Li¬ 
thuania  and  Livonia,  the  former  poffeffing  great  drengtb, 
the  latter  excelling  in  fpeed.  The  fpirit  and  beauty  of 
the  Tartarian  horfes  have  been  long  celebrated  j  and  in 
the  Taurida,  where  this  breed  is  mueh  cultivated,  thefe 
qualities  have  been  improved  by  the  introdu&ion  of 
Turkidi  and  Arabian  dallions.  Near  Archangel,  the 
horfes  are  fmall,  and  refcmble  thofe  in  the  north  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  country  near  Archangel  is  remarkable  for 
fine  padurage,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle  j  but  in¬ 
deed  cattle  abound  in  mod  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
dieep  in  the  northern  provinces  are  of  a  middle  fize, 
with  short  tails  and  coarfe  wool ;  but  thofe  in  the  fouili 
are  long-tailed,  and  their  wool  is  of  a  ftiperior  texture  ; 
but  the  bed  wool  is  procured  from  the  didridt  of  Kazan, 

We  have  feen  that  the  province  of  Taurida  abounds  in 
fheep,  which  eonftitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Some  opulent  fanners  in  this  didriCl  poffefs 
50,000  dieep  ;  and  1000  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
fiock.  Goats  and  fwine  alfo  abound  throughout  Euro¬ 
pean  Rudia  \  and  the  rein-deer  is  not  unknown  in  the 
mod  northern  governments.  In  the  north,  too,  are 
found  the  elk,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  fea  bear  $ 
and  in  the  mod  fouthern  didriCls  the  camel  is  fometimes 
met  with. 

Afiatic  Ruflia  is  remarkable  for  the  rein-deer,  which 
there  performs  the  office  of  the  horfe,  the  eow,  and  the 
dieep.  In  the  fouth  are  found  the  wild  horfe,  and  the 
wild  afs ;  while  the  argali,  or  wild  dieep,  is  often  hunt¬ 
ed  in  Siberia,  and  the  regions  of  Mount  Caucafu*  pre¬ 
fent  the  furious  bifon.  Here,  too,  are  feen  the  ibex, 
and  the  chamois.  Near  Lake  Baikal  are  found  the 
dag,  the  mufk  animal,  and  the  wild  boar  •,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yen  iffy  is  feen  the  beaver.  Walruffts 
haunt  the  ftiores  of  the  ArClie  ocean,  and  feals  are 
found  in  mod  of  its  bays  and  inlets.  In  Siberia,  in  the 
provinces  of  Yakutlk  and  Nerfchinfk,  and  in  Kamt- 
Y  y  fchatka, 
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fchatka,  the  hunting  of  fables  forms,  during  part  of  the  Mofco 
year,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants*,  and  their 
(kins,  when  procured  perfc&ly  entire,  arc  faid  to  be 
worth  iol.  each.  The  fkins  of  the  black  fox  are  alfo 
highly  efteemed,  as,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  one  of 
•them  is  fometimes  fufficient  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  bear  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Uralian  mountains,  and  the  civet  cat  in  the  Altai  chain. 

The  wild  boar  grows  here  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  its  tulks 
are  faid  fometimes  to  weigh  600  pounds  *.  The  horfes 
of  the  Mongul  'Far tars  are  of  fingular  beauty,  fome  of 
graphy,  vol.  them  being  ftriped  like  the  tiger,  others  fpotted  like 
u'  P*  x5*  the  leopard.  The  ftud  of  a  noble  Mongul  fometimes 
contains  30.0  or  4000  of  thefe  animals.  The  principal 
Nomadic  hordes  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  viz.  the  Tartars, 
Monguls,  and  Mandfhurs,  not  unfrequently  regale  on 
horfe-iJedi  ;  but  they  do  not,  as  is  commonly  reported, 
eat  it  raw.  The  cattle  of  this  divifion  of  Ruffia  are  of 
a  middling  fize,  and  are  commonly  employed  for 
draught,  and  even  fometimes  for  carriage. 

The  whole  empire  abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  game 
of  all  forts*,  and  in  the  more  folitary  regions  of  Mount 
Caueafus,  and  on  the  Uralian  and  Altaian  chains,  there 
are  numerous  birds  of  prey.  The  external  parts  and 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  well  fupplied  with  fea  fiffi 
from  the  northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  White  fea,  the 
Black  fea  arid  the  Cafpian  ;  and  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers  yield  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon,  trout,  pike, 
flurgeon,  and  belluga  (a  large  fiffi  from  whofe  roe  is 
made  the  bell  caviare).  Innumerable  fwarms  of  infc&s 
are  hatched  by  the  fummer’s  heat  in  the  fands,  morafles, 
and  forefls ;  and  are  faid  to  be  fo  troublefome  as  to  ren- 
**  der  great  part  of  thefe  regions  almoft  uninhabitable. 

Merely  to  enumerate  the  chief  vegetable  produ&ions 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  plan.  We  ffiall  therefore  only  mention  the  mod 
important.  In  the  forefts  are  found  the  fir,  the  Scotch 
pine,  the  larch,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  greater 
maple,  the  fycamore,  the  oak  of  various  fpecies,  the 
black  and  white  poplar,  the  affi,  the  hornbeam,  the 
beech,  the  nettle-tree,  the  cedar,  and  the  cyprefs.  Of 
fruit  trees  and  ffirubs,  the  moil;  remarkable  are,  the  al¬ 
mond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  medlar,  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  viile,  and  the  pome¬ 
granate.  In  fome  parts  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  are  found, 
befides,  the  quince,  the  date,  the  jujube,  and  the  wil¬ 
low-leaved  pear ;  and  many  other  ffirubs  and  plants, 
which  in  our  climate  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
are,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruffia,  produced  fpon- 
taneoufiy. 

Ruffia  is  not  lefs  rich  in  mineral  productions,  of  which 
Siberia  in  particular  contains  a  great  variety.  In  the 
brief  (ketch  of  Ruffian  mineralogy  which  we  can  here 
offer,  we  ffiall  confine  ourfelves  chiefly  to  the  metallic 
mines.  Of  thefe  there  are  few  in  European  Ruffia,  and 
thofe  principally  of  iron.  It  appears  that  there  w as  for¬ 
merly  a  gold  mine  near  the  river  Vigg  in  the  north- 
weftern  corner  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  year  1739, 
gold  was  difeovered  in  the  fame  region,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Olonetz ;  but  the  produfl  was  fcarcely  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the  expence 
of  working  the  mine,  not  more  ffian  57  pounds  of  gold 
having  been  procured  within  the  year.  The  richefl  iron 
mines  in  European  Ruffia,  are  about  60  miles  from 
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;  and  in  the  government  of  Perme  are  worked 
mines,  both  of  iron  and  copper. 

In  Siberia  there  are  valuable  gold  mines,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Catharineburg,  on  the  call  of  the  Uralian  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  latitude  of  about  57°,  where  an  office  for 
the  management  of  the  mines  was  cftablifhed  by  Peter  I. 
in  1719*  Several  mines  of  different  metals  extend  to  a 
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confiderable  difiance  on  the  north  and  fouth  of  Catha¬ 
rineburg ;  and  there  are  in  this  diftrift  above  100 
founderies,  chiefly  for  copper  and  iron.  The  principal 
gold  mines  in  this  diflricR  are  thofe  of  Bercfof,  a  few 
miles  north-eaft  of  Catharineburg,  near  the  river  Pyffi- 
ma,  that  falls  into  the  Tobol.  The  gold  is  fometimes 
found  native,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  various  fuh- 
flances,  efpecially  filver.  There  are  other  mines  m 
Kolhyvan  and  Nerfhinfk,  chiefly  of  lead  and  filver, 
with  a  fmall  proportion  of  gold.  The  former  of  thefe 
were  difeovered  in  1704,  an<^  the  latter  in  1748*  In 
the  mines  of  Berefof  is  found  the  red  lead  of  Siberia ; 
and  in  the  copper  mines,  about  30  miles  fouth  of  Ca- 
tharineburg,  that  particular  ore  called  malachite,  or 
ftala6litic  copper,  is  found  in  great  perfection.  There 
are  alfo  copper  mines  in  the  Altai  mountains,  where 
dendritic  copper  is  met  with.  The  rieheil  iron  mines 
in  this  part  of  Ruffia  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Uralian  chain.  The  large  mafs  of  native  iron  which 
we  have  mentioned  under  Geology,  N°  165*  was 
found  by  Profeffor  Pallas  in  Siberia,  near  Mount  Emor 
or  Nemir,  not  far  from  the  river  Yeniffy. 

Rock  fait  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Siberia,  efpeci¬ 
ally  near  the  Ilek,  not  far  from  Orenburgh.  Coal  is  a 
rare  production  in  Ruffia ;  but  it  is  found  near  Lake 
Baikal,  and  in  the  fteppe  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga.  Sulphur, 'alum,  fal  ammoniac,  nitre,  and  natron, 
are  found  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia  various  gems,  which 
we  muft  not  omit  to  notice.  Thefe  are  difeovered 
chiefly  in  the  mountain  Adunffiollow,  in  the  province 
of  Nerfhinfk  or  Daouri,  not  far  from  the  Chinefe  river 
Argoon.  Here  are  found  common  topazes,  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  the  Siberian  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and 
beautiful  red  and  green  jafpers.  Near  Catharineburg 
are  the  gem  mines  of  Mourfintfky,  where  are  found  the 
beryl  and  the  chryfolite.  Near  Lake  Baikal  red  gar¬ 
nets  are  very  common  ;  and  there  are  alfo  found  lapis 
lazuli  and  the  baikalite  of  Kirwan.  The  opal  is  faid 
to  be  found  in  the  Altai  mountains.  ^ 

The  mineral  fprings  of  Ruffia  are  found  principally  Mineral 
in  the  Afiatic  part,  efpecially  in  Kamtfcbatka.  The  waters 
only  European  mineral  waters  that  merit  particular  no¬ 
tice  are,  a  hot  fpring  near  Selo  Klintfchy,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Perme ;  a  noted  chalybeate  fpring  in  the 
village  of  Vingova,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Olonetz,  diftin- 
guiffied  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  called  by  him  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Well,  and  another  chalybeate  fpring,  or  rather  af- 
femblage  of  fprings  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron,  dif¬ 
eovered  in  1775,  near  Sarepta  on  the  Volga.  In  the 
diftriCt  of  Perckop  and  the  ifland  of  Taman,  belonging 
to  the  government  of  Taurida,  there  are  fprings  of 
naphtha.  Springs  impregnated  with  naphtha  and  pe¬ 
troleum  are  alfo  found  near  Lake  Baikal.  At  Sarepta 
there  is  a  fulphurous  fpring,  and  there  are  feveral  others 
in  Siberia.  On  the  Terek,  towards  Mount  Caucafus, 
are  warm  fprings  that  ferve  as  baths ;  and  fimilar  baths 

occur 
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occur  In  the  province  of  Ner(hinflc,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Kalmuks,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Altai  mountains,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baikal.  Chalybeate  waters  are 
found  among  the  iron  mines  near  Catharineburg,  and  a 
few  occur  in  the  province  of  Daouria. 

The  principal  hot  baths  of  Afiatic  Ruffia  are  in 
Kamtfchatka,  and  are  formed  by  the  hot  fprings  noticed 
in  N°  7.  The  chief  bath  of  this  kind  is  in  the  fouth  - 
ern  part  of  the  peninfula  near  Natchikin.  The  hot  wa¬ 
ters  here  fall  in  a  rapid  eafeade,  about  300  feet  below 
whieh  they  are  collected  into  a  bafon  fix  or  feven  feet 
broad,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  water  is  extremely 
hot,  and  is  faid  to  contain  vitriolic  and  nitrous  falls. 

■  Before  we  conclude  what  may  be  called  the  perma- 

i  nds.  nent  geography  of  Ruffia,  we  mud:  enumerate  the  iflands 
that  belong  to  this  extenfive  empire,  and  particularly  no¬ 
tice  fuch  of  them  as  have  not  been  deferibed  in  other 
parts  of  this  Encyclopaedia. 

In  Europe  the  Rudians  poffefs  the  iflands  of  Oefel 
and  Dago  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  little  idand  of  Cron- 
dadt  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the  idands 
of  Novaya  Zemlia,  and  feveral  fmaller  idands  in  the 
Ar&ic  ocean  ;  and  though  the  dreary  ifland  of  Spitzber- 
gen  is  generally  confidered  as  belonging  to  Denmark,  it 
is  at  lead  equally  (hared  by  the  Rudians,  fome  of  whom 
regularly  winter  here,  on  account  of  the  whale  fidiery. 

In  Afiatic  Rudia  we  may  enumerate  the  Aleutian 
(Aleoutfkie  or  Fox)  idands,  of  which  Bhering’s  ifland 
is  the  only  one  deferving  particular  notice  ;  the  Andre- 
novian  iflands,  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Bhering’s  idand,  and  the  Kurile  or  Kurilian  idands,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Kamtfchatka 
towards  Japan. 

1  to.'  The  ifland  of  Dago,  but  briefly  noticed  in  our  general 
alphabet,  is  for  the  mod  part  rocky,  and  its  weflern  (bore 
is  Tandy  j  but  the  fouthern  and  eaflern  parts  confifl  of  a 
bluiflh  clay,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  produce  conli- 
derable  quantities  of  barley,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons  \ 
but  it  is  found  neceffarv  to  fow  the  feed  very  early  in 
the  fpring.  There  are  here  feveral  forefls,  efpecially 
one  of  alders,  which  is  feen  at  a  great  didance,  and  ferves 
as  a  landmark.  This  ifland  is  extremely  populous,  and 
very  healthy.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Edhonians. 
The  fea  round  Dago  abounds  with  (hallows,  rocks,  and 
fand  banks,  that  render  the  navigation  dangerous  \  but 
to  prevent  (hips  from  being  dranded  on  the  coad,  a 
light-houfe  has  been  ere&ed  on  the  weflern  promontory, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea. 

m.  Oefel  is  much  more  confiderable  than  Dago,  being 

nearly  80  miles  long,  and  about  60  at  its  greated 
breadth.  Its  foil  is  naturally  more  barren  than  that  of 
Dago,  being  chiefly  fand,  or  loam  and  clay  ;  but  as  it  is 
well  manured,  the  crops  are  pretty  confiderable.  Thefe 
confifl  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  in  favourable  fea¬ 
fons,  oats  and  peafe.  Oefel  abounds  in  quarries,  from 
which  are  procured  excellent  limeftone,  black  and  gray 
flagdone,  and  grindflones.  Marble  is  alfo  found,  but  is 
a8  not  much  efleemed. 

S  vaya  The  iflands  of  Novaya  Zemlia,  or  the  New  Land, 

I  *a*  confifl  chiefly  of  two  very  large  infulated  trails,  nearly 

alike  in  fize  and  figure,  extending  between  490  and  68° 
of  ead  longitude,  and  between  70*  and  770  of  north  la¬ 
titude.  They  are  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
flrait  of  Waigats.  They  may  be  edimated  at  600  miles 
in  length,  by  a  medium  breadth  of  nearly  400,  Yet 
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this  large  tra&  of  country  is  defert  and  uninhabited,  ^ 
except  by  reindeer,  polar  bears,  white  and  blue  foxes  j 
and  on  the  coad  feals  and  wal ruffes.  The  iliands  are 
well  fupplied  with  water,  but  are  rocky  and  dt  flitute 
of  wood  except  a  few  flunted  butties.  On  the  northern 
fide  they  are  encom palled  with  mountains  of  ice.  In 
thefe  dreary  regions  the  fun  is  not  feen  for  nearly  four 
months,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  Oftober  to  February.  29 

Bh  ring’s  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  Bhering’a 
about  30  to  the  ead  of  that  peninfula,  extending  from  lUauci* 

55°  1°  of  N.  Lat.  It  was  difeovered  by  Blit  ring  in 
1740.  It  confifls  of  a  range  of  bald  cliffs  and  hills,  run¬ 
ning  north  and  fouth,  the  highefl  of  which  are  nearly 
1000  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Thefe  rocks 
confifl  of  granite  in  the  middle  ridge,  and  a  fandflone 
on  each  fide  $  but  fome  of  the  lower  appear  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  clay.  This  ifland  is  entirely  deflitute  of  wood, 
but  is  other  wife  not  bare  of  vegetation.  It  contains 
fprings  of  excellent  water,  and  has  feveral  fine  catara&s. 

The  cold  is  moderate,  and  thunder  has  never  been 
obferved,  though  it  is  faid  fome  (bocks  of  earthquakes 
have  been  felt.  There  are  no  human  inhabitants  ;  but 
the  ifland  affords  a  dwelling  to  fea  bears,  ar&ic  foxes, 
feals,  and  walruffes.  The  Aleutian  and  Kurilian  iflands 
have  already  been  deferibed  under  their  refpeftive  heads  ; 
and  an  account  of  Spitsbergen  will  be  found  under 
that  article. 

Ruffia  was  fcarcely  known  as  an  independent  Rate  be-  Origin  of 
fore  the  latter  end  of  the  9th  century.  We  know,  indeed,  the  Ruffian 
that  long  before  that  period,  namely  about  the  5th  cen-eniP1F^’ 
tury,  a  horde  of  thofe  nations  that  roved  at  large  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Volkhof,  eftabliflied  them- 
felves  in  that  part  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Dnieper, 
where  is  now  fituated  the  government  of  Kief  or  Kiow. 

Thefe  people  were  called  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,  and  had 
advanced  eaft  ward  from  the  (hores  of  the  Danube.  They 
appear  to  have  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  Ruffian, 
monarchy,  and  to  have  built  Kief,  where  they  fixed  their 
capital.  It  is  probable  that  about  the  fame  time  another 
tribe  of  Slavi  had  fettled  (till  farther  to  the  eaft,  in  the 
province  of  Novgorod,  where  they  built  the  city  itill 
known  by  that  name,  as  their  metropolis.  Of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  tranfa£tions  of  thefe  people  we  have  no 
regular  accounts  till  the  conclufion  of  the  9th  century. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a  work  of  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine  Porphyrogenitus  on  the  adminiftration  of  the 
empire,  that  in  his  time  the  city  of  Novgorod  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  carried  on  an  extenfive 
commerce,  both  with  Conftantinople  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  government  of  the  Nov- 
gorodians  appears  to  have  been  republican,  but  the 
people  were  probably  rather  merchants  than  warriors. 

We  find  them  involved  in  frequent  difputes  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  from  whole  ravages  they  differed 
confiderable  Ioffes.  31 

If  we  may  credit  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  the  Slavi  Settlement 
that  had  fettled  about  Kief  and  Novgorod,  mufl  have  the 
extended  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  northwards  as  111 

far  as  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic.  We  find  that  they  were 
much  haraffed  by  a  piratical  nation  who  dwelt  on  the 
coafts  of  that  fea,  and  were  denominated  Varages  or 
Varagians,  and  who  made  frequent  defeents  on  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  coafts,  and  ravaged  the  country.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  Varagians  formed  a  part  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  nations,  who,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and 
Y  y  2  Saxons, 
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liuflla.  Saxons,  fucceffively  made  tbemfelves  maders  of  Eng- 
land.  They  were  oecafionally  employed  by  the  weaker 
neighbouring  dates  as  mercenary  auxiliaries,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  were  once  called  to  the  adidancc  of  the 
Novgorodians.  As  is  ufual,  where  a  weak  people  re¬ 
quires  the  affidance  of  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
the  auxiliaries,  after  having  overcome  the  enemies  whom 
they  were  invited  to  combat,  began  to  think  of  availing 
themfelves  of  the  advantages  which  their  bravery  had 
given  them  over  their  employers.  From  allies  and  fer- 
vants  they  foon  became  the  mailers  of  the  Slavi  ;  and 
finding  the  country  about  Novgorod  fuperior  to  that 
which  they  had  left,  they  began  to  think  of  taking  up 
their  refidence  in  their  new  quarters. 

An.  860.  Their  leader  Ruric  built  a  town  near  the  "Volk hof, 
Eftablifli-  and  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth.  This  town 
snent  of  the -g  now  cal]ed  Old  Ladoga.  Here  Ruric  edabliihed  the 
under  Ku-  feat  of  hIs  government.  This  event  appears  to  have  ta¬ 
xi  c.  '  ’  ken  place  about  the  year  860  5  and- from  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy. 
Ruric  was  affided  by  two  other  chiefs  of  the  Varages, 
Sinaus  and  Truvor,  who  arc  fuppofed  to  have  been  his 
brothers,  and  with  whom  he  divided  the  territory  of 
which  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf.  Of  thefe,  Sinaus  took 
up  his  refidence.  at  Eielo  Ofero,  or  the  white  lake,  while 
Truvor  kept  his  court  at  Ifborlk,  or  according  to  fome, 
at  Twertzog,  in  the  diftrift  of  Pleikow.  The  three 
chiefs  having  thus  divided  among  them  the  territories  of 
the  Novgorodians,  continued  to  reign  in  amity  with  each 
^  other  for  feveral  years. 

Opposition  The  Slavi,  however,  did  not  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of 
of  the  Slavi.  their  new  maders,  without  an  effort  to  regain  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  At  fird,  adonidiment  at  the  unexpefted  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  auxiliaries  overcame  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
which  had  hitherto  aftuated  their  minds  $  but  they  foon 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  determined  to  repel 
by  force  thofe  whom  they  now  confidered  as  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  dew  to  arms,  and  chofe  for  their 
leader,  Vadim,  who  by  his  feats  in  war  had  acquired  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  valiant .  A  fierce  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Novgorodians  under  Va¬ 
dim,  and  the  Varages  headed  by  Ruric  and  his  brothers. 
The  conted  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  brave 
Vadim,  with  feveral  other  chiefs  of  the  Novgorodians, 
loft  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  free  their  country  from 
its  ambitious  guefts.  This  new  fuccefs  emboldened  Ruric 
to  extend  his  territories,  and  to  change  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  from  the  infignificant  town  of  Ladoga,  to  the 
fpacious  and  opulent  city  of  Novgorod.  Soon  after,  by 
the  death  of  his  partners  in  the  government,  Ruric  be- 
came  foie  monarch  of  the  conquered  territory,  where  he 
reigned  without  farther  moledation  for  17  years,  and 
became  the  primogenitor  of  a  long  line  of  defeendants, 
who  held  the  fovereignty  without  interruption  for  feve¬ 
ral  centuries.  Ruric  appears  to  have  been  zealous  for 
the  drift  adminiftration  of  juftiee  in  his  dominions,  and 
iffued  his  command  to  all  the  boyars  who  held  territories 
tinder  him,  to  fee  it  exercifed  in  an  exaft  and  uniform 


manner.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  in-  Rufiia, 
ftitutions  5  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  laws  then  exid- 
ing  in  his  territories  were  merely  oral,  dr  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing. 

Ruric  affunied  the  title  of  grand  prince.  His  domi¬ 
nions  extended  over  the  prefent  governments  of  Riga, 

Reval,  Polotxk,  Pfcov,  Vyborg,  St  Peterlburg,  Nov¬ 
gorod,  Smolenlk,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vladimir,  Ya- 
rollavl,  Koftroma,  and  Vologda.  ^ 

As  Ruric  left  only  one  fon,  Igor,  who  was  dill  a  mi-  An.  8)p. 
nor  at  his  father’s  death,  Oleg,  a  kinfman  of  the  de-^e£ency<V 
ceafed  monarch,  took  on  him  the  adminiftration  of  af-0ie»‘  1 
fairs.  Either  from  the  natural  rcftleffnefs  of  the  Va¬ 
rages,  or  from  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  manifeded  by  the 
Novgorodians,  which  indicated  the  neceffity  of  employ¬ 
ing  his  people  in  fome  aftive  enterprife,  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  did  not  long  remain  idle.  He  appears  very  early 
to  have  projefted  the  extenfion  of  his  territories,  by  an¬ 
nexing  to  them  the  fettlement  which  the  Slavi  had 
formed  about  Kief,  again  ft  which  he  foon  undertook  a 
formidable  expedition.  He  collefted  a  numerous  army, 
compofed  of  Slavi,  Varages,  and  Tfchudes,  carried  with 
him  the  young  prince  Igor,  and  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Lubitch,  and  of  Smolenik  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Krivitfches  (c).  ^ 

Having  reduced  feveral  other  towns  of  lefs  confe- Annexation 
quence,  he  advanced  towards  Kief,  the  poffeffion  ofof^efto 
which  formed  the  chief  objeft  of  his  ambition,  asth.e*?uffiaB 
through  the  Kievian  territory  he  would  have  an  eafyy™Clpa* 
paffage  to  the  Grecian  empire,  by  inroads  into  which  he 
could  gratify  the  predatory  difpofition  of  his  followers. 

Having  advanced  near  the  Avails  of  Kief,  he  did  not 
think  it  advifable  to  hazard  an  open  attack,  and  thus 
leave  to  the  precarious  decifion  of  a  battle  the  ultimate 
fuccefs  of  his  favourite  projeft.  He  therefore  had  re- 
courfe  to  artifice,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  he  concealed  the  remainder  in  the 
barks  that  had  brought  them  down  the  Dnieper  from 
Smolenik.  Oleg  himfelf,  difguifing  his  name  and  qua¬ 
lity,  paffed  for  a  merchant  fent  by  Oleg  and  his  ward 
Igor  on  bufinefs  of  importance  to  Conftantinople  5  and 
he  difpatched  officers  to  Oikhold  and  Dir,  the  two 
chieftains  of  the  Kievians,  requefting  per  million  to  pafs 
through  their  territory  into  Greece,  and  inviting  them 
to  vifit  him  as  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  pretending 
that  indifpofition  prevented  him  from  paying  his  refpefts 
to  them  in  perfon.  The  princes,  free  from  midruft, 
and  relying  on  thefe  appearances  of  friendlhip,  accepted 
Oleg’s  invitation,  and  fcarcely  thought  it  neceffary  to 
take  with  them  their  ordinary  attendants.  They  were 
foon  undeceived  ;  for  when  they  arrived  at  the  regent’s 
encampment,  they  were  quickly  furrounded  by  the  Va- 
ragian  foldiers,  who  fprung  from  their  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  barks.  Oleg  taking  Igor  in  his  arms,  and 
cafting  on  the  fovereigns  of  Kief  a  fierce  and  threaten¬ 
ing  look,  exclaimed,  “  You  are  neither  princes  nor  of 
the  race  of  princes  5  behold  the  fon  of  Ruric.”  1  hele 
Avords,  Avhich  formed  the  fignal  that  had  been  agreed 
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Cc)  The  Krivitfches  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  who  inhabited  the  regions  bordering  on  the  upper  parts  of  An¬ 
vers  Volga  Dvina,  Oka,  and  Dniepr,  where  are  now  the  governments  of  Polotzk,  Smolenik  and  Minlk.  1  be 
Tfchudes  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  Oleg’s  army,  were  a  nation  of  Finniib  extraction,  and  in¬ 
habited  thofe  diftrifb  which  form  part  of  the  prefent  government*^  Pfcov  and  Reyak 
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Icilfoa.  on  between  Oleg  and  his  foldiers,  were  no  fooner  utter - 
d,  than  the  latter  rufhed  on  the  two  princes,  and  laid 
them  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  their  matter. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kief,  thrown  into  confternation  by 
this  bold  and  treacherous  a<R,  made  no  refiftanee,  but 
opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  their  invader  \  and  thus 
the  two  Slavonian  ftates  were  united  under  one  head. 

1  Ruf-  Having  thus  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  key  to  the 
I  expedi-eaqern  empire,  Oleg  prepared  to  carry  into  effeft  his 
h  againlt  ambjt;ous  defigns  againtt  Conttantinople.  Leaving  Igor 
Le>  at  Kief,  he  himfelf  embarked  on  the  Dnicpr  with  80,000 
warriors,  on  board  of  not  fewer  than  2000  veffels. 
Their  paffage  down  the  river  met  with  no  ohttruclion, 
till  they  came  to  that  part  where  its  courfe  is  embarraf- 
fed  for  nearly  15  leagues  by  feven  rocks  ;  and  here  be¬ 
gan  a  ferics  of  perils,  labours, *and  fatigues,  which  none 
but  barbarians  could  have  overcome.  They  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  unload  their  barks,  and  convey  them  over  the 
rocks*,  and  in  particular  at  the  fourth  rock,  they  carried 
their  baggage  for  above  6000  paces,  expofed  to  the 
perpetual  rifle  of  attack  from  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  while  thus  hampered  and 
encumbered.  Having  at  length  patted  all  the  rocks, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr,  Oleg  drew  to¬ 
gether  his  fcattered  veffels  at  a  fmall  ittand  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  points  of  Otchakof  and  Kinburn,  where  he 
caufed  them  to  be  refitted,  and  waited  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  carry  him  acrofs  the  Black  fea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniefter.  Here  the  veffels  were  again  refitted,  and 
lienee  the  expedition  coafting  along  the  ttiores  of  the 
Euxine,  foon  arrived  at  the  ftrait  of  Conttantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city,  on  difeovering 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  bad  drawn  a  maffy  chain 
aerofs  the  harbour,  thus  hoping  to  prevent  their  land¬ 
ing.  In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  deceived.  The 
invaders  drew  alhore  their  barks,  fitted  wheels  to  their 
flat  bottoms,  and  converted  them  into  carriages,  which 
by  the  help  of  fails  they  forced  along  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  city,  and  thus  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
ttantinople.  In  their  route  they  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  and  pillaged  and  demolifhed  the  houfes,  loaded 
the  inhabitants  with  irons,  and  committed  other  enormi¬ 
ties  which  generally  attend  the  incurfions  of  a  barbar¬ 
ous  enemy.  The  earth  that  had  been  fertilized  by  the 
fweat  of  the  hufbandman,  was  now  drenched  with  his 
blood,  and  the  fea  received,  as  in  one  vatt  grave,  both 
the  carcafes  of  the  dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  living. 
The  weak  Leo,  who  then  fwaved  the  feeptre  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  inftead  of  making  a  manly  refiftanee, 
is  faid  to  have  attempted  carrying  off  his  enemy  by  poi- 
fon  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  from  the  conqueror  an  ignominious  peace.  Thus, 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  fovereign  of  Ruflia  tri¬ 
umphed  over* the  emperor  of  Conttantinople,  and  Oleg 
acquired  the  full  completion  of  his  wifties,  by  the  rich 
booty  which  he  carried  off.  He  made  his  entrance 
into  Kief  on  his  return,  laden  with  the  wealth  acqui¬ 
red  by  his  vi<Rory  ;  and  the  people,  dazzled  with  fuch 
fplendid  obje&s,  imagined  their  prince  to  be  endowed 
with  fupernatural  powers,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a 
reverence  approaching  to  adoration. 

Cooke's  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  the  Ruf 
Bory  c f  fian  monarch  difpatched  deputies  to  Conttantinople, 
vol.  with  the  articles  of  a  treaty  which  he  required  the 
h<  l5j'  Greek  emperor  to  fign  *.  This  treaty,  which  is  pre- 
4, 


ferved  in  the  Chronicles  of  Neftor,  is  extremely  curious  \  (  huffla. 
and  we  learn  from  it  many  important  particulars  refpec-  v 
ting  the  internal  policy  of  the  Ruffians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  Several  articles  of  this  treaty 
fhew,  that  the  Rufiian  laws  laid  great  ftrefs  on  oaths  5 
that  they  pronounced  the  fentence  of  death  againtt  the 
murderer,  inftead  of  inflidling  on  him  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  and  thus  allowing  the  rich  to  commit  afl'affination 
with  impunity  5  that  wives  were  allowed  a  part  of  the 
eftates  of  their  huibands  ;  that  the  punifhment  of  of¬ 
fences  did  not  extend  to  the  entire  confifcation  of  goods, 
and  hence  the  widow  and  orphan  did  not  fuffer  for  a 
crime  of  which  they  were  innocent ;  that  robbery,  which 
attacks  only  property,  was  punilhed  by  the  privation  of 
property,  fo  that  the  Ruffian  laws  maintained  a  juft  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty  ;  that  the 
citizens,  fecure  in  their  poffeffions,  were  under  no  ap- 
prehenfion  that  the  fovereign  would  feize  on  their  heri¬ 
tage,  and  might  even  difpofe  of  their  effedls  in  favour  of 
friends. 

Oleg  maintained  the  fovereign  power  for  33  years, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  Igor,  even  after  he  obtained  the 
age  of  majority,  had  any  (hare  in  the  government,  till 
the  death  of  his  guardian,  in  913,  left  him  in  full  pof- 
feflion  of  the  throne.  ^ 

Igor  had  reached  his  40th  year  before  be  entered  on  An.  913. 
the  government.  He  foon  difcovered  marks  of  the  fame  Acceffion  oT 
warlike  fpirit  which  had  a&uated  his  predeceffor.  A-l§or* 
mong  the  nations  that  had  been  fubjugated  by  Oleg, 
feveral,  on  the  acceffion  of  a  new  fovereign,  attempted 
to  regain  their  independence  5  in  particular  the  Drev- 
lians,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ufclia,  in  the  pre- 
fent  diftridl  of  Vrutfeh,  were  the  firft  to  rife  in  revolt. 

They  were,  however,  foon  quelled,  and  punifhed  by  the 
impofition  of  an  increafed  tribute.  The  Uglitches,  who 
inhabited  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  maintained 
a  longer  conteft  for  their  liberty.  One  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  towns  fuflained  a  fiege  of  three  years,  and  at  laft 
fubmitted  on  condition  of  the  trifling  tribute  of  a  mar¬ 
ten’s  Ikin  blackened  by  fire  5  as  thefe  furs  were  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  darknefs  of  their  colour. 

Igor  foon  had  to  contend  with  more  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Petchenegans,  a  nation  hitherto  unknown, 
quitted  their  fettlements  on  the  Yaik  and  the  Volga, 
and  made  incurfions  into  the  Ruffian  territory.  Thefe 
people  appear  to  have  been  at  leaft  as  powerful  and  war¬ 
like  as  the  Varages  j  and  Igor  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
cope  with  them  in  arms,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

About  five  years  after,  difputes  arofe  between  the  new 
allies,  and  both  had  recourfe  to  arms.  It  appears  that 
the  Ruffians  were  finally  victorious,  and  the  Petchene¬ 
gans  were,  for  fome  time,  difabled  from  giving  Igor  any 
farther  moleftatiom 

The  Ruffian  monarch,  in  imitation  of  his  guardian, 
foon  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Grecian  empire,  Second  ex- 
where  depredations  might  apparently  be  made  with  im-  pec!  it  ion 
punity.  He  equipped  an  immenfe  armament,  confift-  a^a^nt* 
ing,  as  we  are  affured  by  the  Ruffian  annals,  of  10,000 150pie. 
barks,  each  carrying  40  men,  thus  forming  an  army  of 
400,000  w?arriors.  With  this  immenfe  force, he  fet  fail 
for  Conttantinople,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  and  without  any  oftenfible  motive  for  thus  infringing 
the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded  fome  years  before  be¬ 
tween  Oleg  and  Leo.  In  his  route  he  overran  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  provinces  of  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Bi- 

thynia? 
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tliynia,  plundering  the  towns,  and  butchering  the  inha* 

'  bitants.  For  Come  time  the  barbarians  met  with  no  op- 
pofition,  as  the  imperial  troops  were  engaged  in  ditlant 
provinces ;  but  the  government  of  the  empire  was  now 
in  very  different  hands  from  thofc  which  held  it  during 
the  former  invafion.  The  Grecian  forces  were  well  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  commanded  by  two  generals  of  approved 
ability  and  courage.  Thefe  were  Theophancs  and 
Phocas,  of  whom  the  former  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
the  latter  the  army.  The  Ruffians  had  foon  enute  to 
repent  their  temerity.  Theopbanes  attacked  them  on 
board  their  (hips,  within  fight  of  the  Pharos,  and  thro  w¬ 
ing  among  them  the  unquenchable  Grecian  re,  wit 
the  effeas  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted, 
threw  them  into  fuch  confufion,  that  many  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  fea  to  avoid  the  fires  that  threatened  and  pur- 
fued  them.  Their  veffels  were  difperfed,  (battered, 
or  confumed  by  flames,  and  great  numbers  of  their  crews 
perifhed.  The  remainder  reached  the  ffiores  ot  Ri- 
thvnia-,  but  before  they  could  recover  from  their  con- 
flernation,  they  were  met  by  Pbocas,  who  fell  upon  them 
with  his  troops,  and  made  prodigious  (laughter.  bo 
great  were  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  Igor  m  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition,  that  he  carried  back  with  him  fcarcely 
a  third  of  his  army.  This  fecond  naval  expedition  of 
the  Ruffians  againft  Conftantinople  took  place  in  941. 

Though  difcotiraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  firfl:  invafion  of  the  Grecian  empire,  Igor  was 
too  much  ftimulated  by  the  defire  of  plunder,  not  to 
rifk  the  fecond  attempt.  Three  years  after,  hecollctfed 
new  forces,  took  into  pay  many  of  the  Petchenegans, 
and  again  fet  out  for  Greece-,  but  before  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  Taurican  Cherfonefus,  the  emperor 
Romanus,  informed  of  his  approach,  and  not  choofing  to 
hazard  the  refult  of  an  engagement,  fent  deputies  to  the 
Ruffian  leader,  offering  to  pay  him  the  fame  tribute 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predeceffor.  With  this 
offer  Igor  complied,  and  once  more  retired  with  his 
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ning  and  concealed  malice  that  fo  often  mark  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  defpotic  leader  of  a  barbarous  people,  pre¬ 
tended  to  liften  to  their  overtures,  received  the  deputies 
of  Male,  but  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  privately 
put  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  file  invited  a  larger 
deputation  from  the  Drevlian  chief,  which  (he  treated 
in  the  fame  inhuman  manner,  taking  care  that  no  tid¬ 
ings  of  either  murder  ffiould  be  carried  to  the  Drevli- 
She  then  fet  out,  as  if  on  an  amicable  vifit,  to 
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conclude  the  new  alliance,  and  having  proclaimed  a  fo- 
lemn  entertainment,  to  which  ffie  invited  fome  hund¬ 
reds  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Drevlian  towns, 
(he  caufed  them  to  be  trcaclieroufly  affaffinated.  This 
was  but  the  firfl  ltep  to  the  more  dreadful  vengeance 
which  ffie  had  refolved  to  inflicl  on  this  deluded  people. 
She  laid  waile  the  whole  country  of  the  Drevlians,  and 
in  particular  the  town  of  Koroften,  near  which  Igor  had 


loll  his  life.  For  a  long  time  fhe  could  not  matter  the 


army. 


Igor  was  now  far  advanced  in  years',  but  the  infati- 
able  rapacity  of  his  officers,  ever  craving  freffi  fpotls 
from  vanquifhed  nations,  impelled  him  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  the  Drevlians,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  from 
them  an  increafe  of  their  yearly  tribute.  In  this  unjuft 
attack  he  was  at  firfl  fuccefsful,  and  returned  loaded 
with  the  contributions  which  be  had  levied  from  that 
people ;  but  having  difmiffed  great  part  of  his  troops 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  marching  with 
the  remainder  too  far  into  the  country,  be  fell  into  an 
ambufeade,  which  the  Drevlians,  now  grown  de  perate 
had  formed  on  his  approach  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
Koroften.  The  Ruffians  were  foon  overpowered,  and 
Igor  being  made  prifoner,  was  put  to  death., 
icn.  94  y  S  Before  the  death  of  Oleg,  Igor  had  married  a  prin- 
Regency  of  ceps  a  fold  an(l  daring  fpirit,  named  Olga,  by  whom 
01Sa-  he  had  one  fon,  Sviatoflaf;  but  as  he  was  very  young  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  queen  mother  Olga  affumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Her  firfl:  care  was  to  take 
fignal  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Drevlians,  for  having 
bravely  defended  tbemfelves  againft  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  Thefe  people  fat.sfied  with 
the  death  of  their  oppreffor,  appeared  defirous _of  renew- 
m<r  their  amicable  intercourfe  with  the  Ruffians,  and 
their  chief,  Male,  is  even  faid  to  have  made  an  offer  of 
his  hand  to  Igor’s  widow.  Olga,  with  that  deep  cun- 
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place,  as  the  inhabitants,  dreading  the  horrible  fate  that 
awaited  them,  from  the  revengeful  fpirit  of  Olga,  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  valour  and  fuccefs. 

At  length,  being  allured  of  clemency,  on  condition  of 
fending  to  Olga  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town,  they  fub* 
mittedj  but  Olga  caufing  lighted  matches  to  be  faften- 
ed  to  the  tails  of  the  pigeons,  fet  them  at  liberty.  The 
birds  ilew  to  their  ufual  places  of  refidence  in  the  town, 
which  were  fpeedily  in  a  conflagration.  fhe  w  retched 
inhabitants  endeavouring  to  efcape  the  flames,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers,  planted  round  the  town 
for  that  purpofe,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  the  fword. 

This  was  the  only  warlike  tranfa&ion,  if  it  deferves 
that  name,  which  took  place  during  the  regency  of  Ol¬ 
ga.  Though  not  uncommon  in  the  annals  of  a  barba¬ 
rous  people,  it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  hand  down 
her  name  with  deteftation  to  poflerity,  had  (lie  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  panegyrifls,  atoned  for  the  enormity^ 
by  attempting  to  introduce  into  her  dominions  the  Chri- 

ftian  religion.  .  .  40 

Hitherto  the  Slavi,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations  whoRelig;oll0f 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  their  territories,  were  Pagans  ;  the  Slavi. 
and  their  religious  ceremonies,  like  thofe  of  all  the  fur¬ 
rounding  nations,  were  marked  by  an  abfurd  and  cruel 
fuperflition,  which,  under  pretence  of  worfliipping  the 
Supreme  Being,  intuited  his  attributes,  and  increased  in- 
Head  of  leflening  the  miferies  of  human  nature.  I  heir 
deities  feem  to  have  been  borrowed,  partly  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  partly  from  the  Scythians;  but 
were  charaaerized  by  peculiar  names,  and  reprefented 
by  idols  of  complex  workmanfhip  and  grotefque  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thus,  the  god  Perune,  or  Pei  kune,  who 
was  the  chief  among  the  Slavonian  deities,  analogous  to 
the  Zeus  of  the  Grecian,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  was  perfonated  by  an  idol  whole  head  was  of 
filver,  his  ears  and  muflachios  of  maffy  gold,  his  legs  0 
iron,  and  his  trunk  of  hard  incorruptible  wood.  It  was 
decorated  with  rubies  and  carbuncles,  and  held  m  its 
hand  a  Hone  carved,  to  reprefent  the  fymbol  of  light¬ 
ning.  The  facred  fire  burnt  continually  before  it;  and 
if  the  priefts  fuffered  this  to  be  extinguifhed,  they  were 
doomed  to  perifh  in  the  flames,  as  enemies  of  the  god. 
Sacrifices  of  their  flocks  to  this  fupreme  deity  were  re¬ 
garded  as  trifling;  his  altar  fmoked  with  the  blood  ox 
captives,  and  even  the  children  of  his  worfhippers  were 
fometimes  immolated  to  appeafe  his  wrath  or  P^P1^ 
ate  his  favour.  Superftition  has  in  all  ages,  tinS^dt^ 
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Ruflia.  hands  of  Its  pontiffs  with  blood,  and  has  everywhere 

—-v - *  reprefented  the  Deity  as  a  cruel  and  malignant  being, 

41  delighting  in  the  fpe&acle  of  fuffering  humanity. 

Miverfion  uncertain  at  what  time  the  light  of  Chriftianity 

0lSa  t(>  began  to  beam  on  the  nations  that  occupied  the  banks 
arl  *  of  the  Dniepr,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
flances  that  led  to  the  converfion  of  the  queen  regent. 
We  find,  however,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century,  fhe  undertook  a  journey  to  Conftantinople  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  being  initiated  into  the  religion 
of  Jefus.  Conflantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  then  fat  on 
the  imperial  throne,  received  the  royal  convert  with  the 
greateft  honour  and  refpe£l  \  himfelf  conduced  her  to  the 
baptifmal  font,  and,  in  the  character  of  her  fponfor,  gave 
her  the  name  of  Helen.  He  difmiffed  her  loaded  with 
rich  prefents,  confiding  chiefly  of  thofe  fine  fluffs  which 
were  then  fabricated  only  in  the  eafl,  and  feveral  coflly 
vafes.  In  return  for  the  honour  fhe  had  received  at 
Conftantinople,  Olga  promifed  to  fend  the  emperor  a 
quantity  of  furs  and  wax,  and  to  furnifh  him  with 
troops :  but  as  fhe  delayed  the  performance  of  her  pro- 
mife,  Conflantine  defpatched  an  embaffy  to  remind  her 
of  her  engagements.  We  are  told  that  fhe  treated  the 
ambaffadors  with  difrefpe£lful  levity,  and  difmiffed  them 
with  frigid  compliments  j  fo  little  change  had  baptifm 
eflfe£led  on  the  infidious  difpofition  of  the  Ruffian  prin- 
cefs  1  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  her  example  had 
little  influence  on  her  fon,  or  the  nation  at  large.  The 
Ruflians  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  ardent  in  their 
religious  observations,  or  peculiarly  attached  t®  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  forefathers*,  but  the  nature  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  and  the  charadler  of  its  difciples,  were  not  in  their 
eyes  fufficiently  ftriking  or  alluring  to  produce  any 
change  in  their  religious  fyftem.  Olga  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  her  fon  Sviatoflaf  to  embrace  her  new  religion; 
but  either  from  his  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  Chriftians,  or  through  fear  of  the  ridi¬ 
cule  to  which  his  converflon  might  fubje<5l  him  from 
his  young  companions,  he  difregarded  her  folicitations. 
He  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  people  over  urhom  he 
feems  by  this  time  to  have  aflfumed  the  chief  dominion, 
from  receiving  baptifm,  and  a  few  profelytes  were  made. 
Though  the  chara£ler  of  Olga,  even  after  her  conver¬ 
fion  to  Chriftianity,  was  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  intitle 
her  to  the  rank  which  fhe  afterwards  attained  among 
the  Ruflian  faints,  it  appears  that  fhe  had  given  her  fon 
many  wife  and  prudent  inftru£lions  refpe£ling  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  future  empire.  She  travelled  with  him 
round  the  country  *,  fuperintended  the  ereflion  of  bridges 
and  the  making  of  roads,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
commerce  ;  built  feveral  towns  and  villages,  and  found¬ 
ed  fuch  laudable  inflitutions,  as  fufficiently  evince  her  ta¬ 
lents  for  governing  a  nation.  She  died  about  the  year 
969,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

eign^of  ^  ls  Pr°bable  that  Olga  retired  from  the  adminiftra- 
viatoflaf.  *ion  affaifS  foon  after  her  converfion  to  Chriftianity ; 
for  we  find  Sviatoflaf  in  full  pofleflion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  long  before  his  mother’s  derth.  This  prince  has 
been  confidered  one  of  the  Ruflian  heroes  ;  and  if  a 
third  for  blood,  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  difregard  of 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  be  admitted  as  the 
chara&eri flics  of  a  hero,  he  deferves  the  appellation. 
His  private  life  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  the  favourite  of 
his  army.  Regarding  the  narrow  inelofure  of  a  palace 
as  little  better  than  a*  fplendid  prifon,  he  took  up  his 
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habitation  in  a  camp,  where  he  indulged  himfelf  in  no-  Ruflla. 
thing  more  delicate  or  coftly  than  what  could  he  pro- 
cured  by  the  meaneft  foldier  in  his  army.  Without 
a  utenfil  for  preparing  his  food,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  cutting  up  the  meat  which  was  to  form  his  meals, 
and  broiling  it  upon  the  coals ;  and  this  meat  often  con¬ 
fided  of  horfe  flefh.  If  he  kept  fo  poor  a  table,  he  was 
not  more  delicately  lodged.  He  had  no  tent,  but  flept 
in  the  open  field,  with  a  faddle  for  his  pillow,  a  horle- 
cloth  for  his  covering,  and  lying  on  the  bare  ground, 
or  at  moft  on  a  piece  of  the  coarfeft  felt.  How  much 
influence  fuch  a  mode  of  life  muft  have  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  barbarous  foldiers  whom  he  commanded, 
is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  experience  of  times  far  po- 
fteriortothat  of  which  we  are  now  writing.  TheSwedifli 
hero  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  aftonilh- 
ed  the  whole  of  Europe  with  his  mad  exploits,  fared  in 
a  flmilar  manner,  and,  like  Sviatoflaf,  became  the  darling 
of  his  troops.  Soldiers  willingly  fhare  dangers  and  death 
with  a  leader  who  fubroits  himfelf  to  every  hardfliip,  and 
denies  himfelf  every  accommodation,  cxcepUwhat  he  can 
enjoy  in  common  with  themfelves.  ^ 

When  Sviatoflaf  had  thus  ingratiated  himfelf  with  An.  $65, 
his  troops,  he  prepared  to  employ  them  in  thofe  ambi¬ 
tious  projefls  which  lie  had  long  been  forming.  His 
firft  expedition  was  againft  the  Kozares,  a  people  who 
had  come  from  the  (bores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  the  Tides 
of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  along 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Black  fea.  Thefe  people  had 
rendered  tributary  both  the  Kievians  and  the  Viateches, 
a  Slavonian  nation  that  dwelt  011  the  banks  of  the  Oka 
and  the  Volga.  Sviatoflaf,  delirous  of  transferring  to 
himfelf  the  tribute  which  the  Kezares  derived  from 
the  latter  people,  marched  againft  them,  and  appears  to 
have  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  He-  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  took  by  ftorm  their  capital  city  Sar- 
kel,  or  Belgorod.  It  is  faid  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  he 
even  annihilated  the  nation  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  from 
that  time  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Kozares. 

The  martial  fame  of  Sviatoflaf  had  extended  to  Con- His  alliance 
ftantinople  ;  and  the  emperor  Niccphorus  Phocas,  who  with  the 
was  then  harafled  by  the  Ungrians,  affifled  by  his  Greek  «m- 
treacherous  allies,  the  Bulgarians,  applied  for  fuceours  Peror* 
to  the  Ruflian  chieftain.  A  fubfidiary  treaty  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  between  them,  and  Sviatoflaf  haflened  with  a 
numerous  army  to  the  afiiftanee  of  his  new  allies.  He 
quickly  made  himfelf  mailer  of  mod  of  the  Bulgarian 
towns  along  the  Danube,  and  was  fo  elated  with  his 
fuccefs,  that  he  determined  to  remove  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  from  Kief  to  the  city  of  Pereiaflavatz,  now 
Yamboly,  feated  on  the  (bores  of  that  river.  He  was 
foon  obliged,  however,  to  pod  pone  the  completion  of 
this  defign,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  his  old  ene¬ 
mies  the  Petcbenegans  had  afiembled  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  ravaged  the  Kievian  territory,  and  laid  fiege  to 
the  capital,  within  the  walls  of  which  were  (hut  up  his 
mother  and  his  Tons.  Sviatoflaf  haflened  to  the  relief 
of  his  family,  but  before  he  reached  home,  the  Pet- 
chenegans  had  been  induced  to  raife  the  fiege  by  an 
artifice  of  the  Kievian  general.  Sviatoflaf  on  his  arri¬ 
val  purfued  the  enemy,  defeated  them,  and  obliged  them 
to  fue  for  peace.  45 

He  now  refumed  his  defign  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  on  His  divifion 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  divided  his  hereditary  °f  th?  P™1*’ 
dominions  among  his  children.  He  gave  Kief  to  Ya- cipailty* 

ropolk, 
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ropolk,  the  Drevlian  territory  to  Oleg,  and  on  Vladi- 
1  mir,  a  natural  fon,  born  to  him  by  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Olga,  he  bellowed  the  government  of  Novgorod. 
On  hi3  return  to  Bulgaria,  however,  he  found  that  his 
affairs  had  affumed  a  very  different  afpeft.  1  he  Bul¬ 
garians  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence  with  his  troops, 
had  recovered  mo  ft  of  their  towns',  and  feemed  well 
prepared  to  refill  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  fell  on  Sviatoflaf  as  he  approached  the  walls  of 
Pereiaflavatz,  and  began  the  attack  with  fo  much  fury, 
that  at  lirft  the  Ruffians  were  defeated  with  great 
{laughter.  They,  however,  foon  rallied,  and  taking 
courage  from  defpair,  renewed  the  battle  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  they  in  their  turn  became  mafters  of  the 
field.  Sviatoflaf  took  poffeflion  of  the  town,  and  foon 
recovered  all  that  he  had  loft. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  the  emperor  Niccphorus 
had  been  affaffinated,  and  John  Zemifces,  his  murderer, 
had  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  diadem.  The  new  em¬ 
peror  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Ruffian,  monarch.,  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  comply  with  the  ftipulations  of  his  treaty 
with  Nicephorus,  and  evacuate  Bulgaria,  which  lie  had 
agreed  to  occupy  as  an  ally,  but  not  as  a  mafter.  Svia¬ 
toflaf  refufed  to  give  up  his  newly  acquired  poffeftions, 
and  prepared  to  decide  the  conteft  by  force  of  arms. 
The  particulars  of  this  campaign,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  contending  armies,  are  very  differently  related  by 
the  Ruffian  annalifts,  and  the  hiftorians  of  the  Grecian 
empire  ;  the  former  dating  that  Sviatoflaf  had  not  more 
that  10,000  men,  and  yet  was  vi&orious  over  the 
troops  of  Zemifces  *,  while  the  Grecian  hiftorians  affirm 
that  the  Ruffians  amounted  to  300,000,  but  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  compelled  to  abandon  Bulgaria  by  the  fu- 
perior  fkill  and  difeipline  of  the  imperial  troops.  .  As 
far  as  refpe£ls  the  iffue  of  the  war,  the  Grecian  wrriters 
are  probably  correal,  for  it  is  certain  that  Sviatoflaf  re¬ 
treated  towards  Ruffia  with  the  fluttered  remains  of  his 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  reach  the  capital. 
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for  having,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  moft  experien¬ 
ced  officers,  attempted  to  return  to  Kief,  up  the  dan¬ 
gerous  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  he  was  intercepted  by 
the  Petchenegans  near  the  rocks  that  form  the  catara<5ls 
of  that  river.  After  remaining  on  the  defenfive  du¬ 
ring  winter,  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
difeafe,  he  on  the  return  of  fpring  attempted  to  force 
his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  *,  but  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himfelf  killed  in  the  battle. 

It  is  faid  that  Sviatoflaf  extended  the  boundaries,  of 
the  Ruffian  dominions  by  his  conquefts  in  Bulgaria  5 
but  if  his  expeditions  in  that  quarter  terminated  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  related,  this  extenfion  muft 
have  been  merely  temporary,  and  feems  to  have  had 
little  effeft  in  increafing  the  power  and  refources  of  his 
fucceffors. 

Yaropolk  the  fovereign  of  Kief  may  be  confidered  as 
the  fucceffor  of  Sviatoflaf  on  the  Ruffian  throne  5  but 
his  reign  was  fhort  and  turbulent.  A  war  took  place 
between  him  and  his  brother  Oleg,  on  account  of  a  bafe 
affaffination  committed  by  the  latter  on  the  fon  of  his 
father’s  friend  and  privy  counfellor  Svenald.  Oleg 
was  defeated  and  {lain,  and  the  other  brother,  Vladi- 
dreading  the  increafcd  power  and  ambitious  difpo- 


fition  of  Yaropolk,  abandoned  his  dominions,  which 
were  quickly  feized  on  by  the  Kievian  prince.  Vladi¬ 
mir  had  retired  among  the  Varagians,  from  whom  he 
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foon  procured  fucli  fuccours  as  enabled  him  to  make 
effectual  head  againft  the  ufurper.  While  his  natural  ' 
courage  was  thus  inereafed,  his  enmity  againft  Yaro¬ 
polk  received  an  additional  four  from  an  affront  put  on 
him  by  a  lady  whom  he  had  fought  in  marriage,  but 
who  defpifing  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  as  being  the 
fon  of  a  flave,  had  reje&ed  his  propolak,  and  offered 
her  hand  to  Yaropolk.  The  vindictive  Vladimir,  on 
being  informed  of  this  infult,  attacked  the  poffeffions 
of  the  lady’s  father,  put  both  him  and  his  two  fons  to 
the  fword,  and  obliged  the  princefs  to  accept  his  hand, 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  father.  He  now  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Kief,  where  Yaropolk  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  oppofe  him.  The  Kievian  prince  had  in¬ 
deed  been  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  treacherous  re¬ 
ports  of  one  of  his  voyevodes,  who  was  in  the  interefl 
of  Vladimir,  and  who  not  only  prevented  Yaropolk  from 
taking  effe£lual  meafures  for  his  fafety,  but  found  means 
to  raife  fufpicions  in  his  breaft  againft  the  inhabitants  of 
his  capital,  which  he  thus  induced  him  to  abandon. 

The  Kievians,  left  without  a  leader,  opened  their  gates 
to  Vladimir  5  and  the  wretched  Yaropolk,  ftill  milled 
by  the  treachery  of  his  advifer,  determined  to  throw 
himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that 
this  would  have  availed  him  little,  as  Vladimir  feems  to 
have  determined  on  his  death  ^  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  arms  of  his  revengeful  brother,  Yaropolk  was 
affaffinated  by  fome  of  his  Varagian  followers. 

By  this  murder,  which  had  probably  b&en  planned  An 
by  Vladimir,  the  conqueror  acquired  the  undivided  pof- 
ftffion  of  all  his  father’s  territories,  and  maintained  the 
fovereignty  during  a  long  reign,  refpe&ed  at  home,  and 
feared  abroad.  Indeed,  had  not  the  commencement. of 
his  reign  been  ftained  with  the  blood  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  his  brother,  we  might  place  him  among  the 
moft  diftinguiftied  monarchs  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  he  not  only  extended  and  enriched  his  empire, 
but  was  the  means  of  eftablifhing  in  his  dominions  on  a 
firm  and  lafting  bails,  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
though  introduced  by  Olga,  appears  hitherto  to  have 
made  but  a  very  trifling  progrefs.  .  .  4g 

The  commencement  of  Vladimir’s. reign  formed  butpieIgnof 
a  continuation  of  thofe  enormities  which  had  conduced  Vladimir 
him  to  the  throne.  He  began  with  removing  Blude,  the  Grc^t. 
the  treacherous  voyevode,  by  whom  his  brother  had 
been  betrayed  into  his  power,  and  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  the  higheft  honours  and  dignities.  .Accord¬ 
ingly  for  three  days  he  fuffered  Blude  to  live  in  all  the 
fpiendour  of  a  prince.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
thus  addreffed  him.  “  I  have  fulfilled  my  promife  5  I 
have  treated  thee  as  my  friend ;  the  honours^  thou  haft 
received  exceed  thy  mbft  fanguine  wifties..  To  day,  as 
the  judge  of  crimes,  and  the  executor  of  juftice,  I  con¬ 
demn  the  traitor,  and  punifh  the  affaffin  of  his  prince.” 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  caufed  Blude  to  be  put 

to  death.  t 

He  difplayed  ftill  more  the  perfidioufnefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  Varagians,  who  had 
affifted  in  reinftating  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ar.ceftors  j 
for  on  their  requefting  permiflion  to  go  and  feek  .their 
fortune  in  Greece,  he  granted  their  requeft,  but  private¬ 
ly  advertifed  the  emperor  of  their  approach,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  arrefted  and  fecured. 

Vladimir  engaged  in  numerous  wars,  and.  fuhjecred 
feveral  of  the  neighbouring  ftate*  to  his  dominion.  He 

feized 
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Filina,  feized  oil  part  o£  the  Polifh  territories,  and  compelled 
**— -7—'  the  Bulgarians  who  dwelt  in  the  diftri&s  that  now  form 
the  government  of  Kazan,  to  do  him  homage.  He  fub- 
dued  the  Petchenegans  and  Khazares,  who  lay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Kievian  flate  ^  he  re¬ 
duced  to  his  authority  Halitfch  and  Vladimir,  countries 
which  are  now  called  Gallicia  and  Lubomiria  \  he  con¬ 
quered  Lithuania  as  far  as  to  Memel,  and  took  poffef- 

49  fion  of  a  great  part  of  the  modern  Livonia. 

Originally  His  conduft  after  thefe  fucceffes  by  no  means  prog- 
devout  nofticated  his  future  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion* 
agan*  None  of  the  Ruffian  monarchs  appear  to  have  been 
more  devout  in  the  adoration  of  their  heathen  deities 
than  Vladimir.  It  was  ufual  for  him  to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  fuccefs  which  they  had  granted  to 
his  arms  j  and  to  (hew  his  gratitude  by  offering  on  their 
altars  a  part  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  war.  On 
one  occafion  his  piety  extended  fo  far,  that  he  refolved 
on  fele&ing  one  of  his  own  fubje6ts  as  the  obje£l  of  his 
facrifice,  thinking  that  he  fhould  thus  more  worthily 
teftify  his  gratitude  for  the  fignal  favours  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  heaven.  His  choice  fell  on  a  young  Va- 
ragian,  the  fon  of  a  Chriftian,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  The  unhappy  father  re- 
fufed  the  demanded  vi&im  *,  the  people  enraged  at 
deeming  their  prince  and  their  religion  infulted  by  the 
refufal,  affailed  the  houfe  of  the  Chriftian,  and  having 
burft  open  the  doors,  butchered  both  the  father  and  the 

50  fon,  folded  in  mutual  embraces. 

Iftablithes  Yet  this  furious  Pagan,  and  bloody  warrior,  after- 
v^irfltur”  war<^  became  a  moft  zealous  Chriftian,  and  a  fhining 
;'iai  *  example  to  his  fubje&s  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  circumftances  that  led  to  thefe  important  changes 
ate,  as  well  as  the  martial  achievements  of  this  favourite 
prince,  related  with  great  minutenefs  by  the  Ruffian 
annalifts,  and  give  this  part  of  their  chronicles  the  air 
rather  of  a  hiftorical  romance,  than  a  narrative  of  fads. 
We  are  told  that  the  fame  of  Vladimir’s  military  ex¬ 
ploits  had  rendered  him  fo  formidable  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  that  each  courted  his  alliance,  and  ftrovc 
to  render  this  more  lading  by  engaging  him  in  the  ties 
of  the  fame  religion  with  themfelves.  In  particular  the 
Grecian  emperors  felit  to  him  a  philofoplier,  whofe  ex¬ 
hortations,  though  they  did  not  at  firft  induce  Vladimir 
to  embrace  the  Greek  ritual,  at  leaft  fucceeded  in 
giving  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  it  j  fo  that  the  phi- 
lofopher  was  entertained  with  refped,  and  returned 
home  loaded  with  prefents.  We  are  alfo  toki,  that,  de¬ 
termined  to  a£l  in  the  moft  impartial  manner  with  re¬ 
aped  to  the  feveral  religions  which  he  had  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  embrace,  he  difpatched  perfons  remarkable  for 
their  wifdom  and  fagneity,  to  vifit  the  furrounding  na¬ 
tions,  obferve  the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  that 
diftinguifhed  them,  and  report  to  him  the  refult  of 
their  obfervations.  On  the  return  ftf  thefe  deputies, 
the  report  of  thofe  who  had  vifited  the  churches  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and’witneffed  the  impofing  fplendour  of  re¬ 
ligious  adoration,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
v  Greek  priefts,  in  the  fuperb  bafilicum  of  St  Sophia, 
proved  fo  fatisfadory  to  Vladimir,  that  he  determined 
on  embracing  the  Chriftian  religion  according  to  the 
♦  obfervances  of  the  Greek  church.  Though  he  refol¬ 
ved  on  baptifm,  he  was  too  proud  to  feek  from  the 
Greek  emperor  a  prieft,  by  whom  the  folemn  ordinance 
might  be  performed.  With  a  favage  ferocity  worthy 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I* 
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of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  determined  to  gain  Ruffia. 
by  conqueft  what  his  haughty  foul  difdained  to  ac- 
quire  by  requelt.  He  affembled  an  army  feleded  from 
all  the  nations  of  which  his  empire  was  compofed,  and 
marching  to  Taurida,  laid  ftege  to  Theodofia,  a  town 
even  then  of  great  repute,  and  which  commanded  the 
whole  Cherfonefus.  On  fitting  down  before  the  walls 
of  this  place,  he  is  faid  to  have  offered  up  the  following 
charaderiitic  prayer  :  u  O  God  grant  me  thy  help  to 
take  this  town,  that  I  may  carry  from  it  Chriftians  and 
priefts,  to  inftrud  me  and  my  people,  and  convey  the 
true  religion  into  my  dominions.”  His  prayer  was  at 
length  granted  j  and,  rather  by  ftratagem  than  force,  he 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  town,  and  through  it,  of 
the  whole  Crimea.  He  might  now  have  received 
baptifm  j  but  his  defire  of  being  initiated  into  the 
Chriftian  faith  feems  to  have  been  excited  more  by  am¬ 
bition  than  by  true  devotion.  His  ruling  paflion  pro- 
raifed  to  be  amply  gratified  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Grecian  emperors,  as  he  would  thus  acquire  fome  legal 
claim  on  the  territories  which  they  poffeffed.  He  there¬ 
fore  demanded  in  marriage,  Anna,  the  filler  of  Bafilius 
and  Conftantine,  who  jointly  held  the  imperial  dignity, 
threatening,  that  if  they  refufed  his  proffered  alliance, 
lie  would  lay  fiege  to  Conftantinople.  After  fome  de¬ 
liberation,  the  emperors  complied,  on  condition  that 
Vladimir  and  his  people  fhould  become  Chriftians  j  and 
thefe  conditions  being  accepted,  the  Ruffian  monarch 
was  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Bafilius,  received  the 
Grecian  princefs,  and,  as  the  reward  of  his  victories, 
carried  off  feveral  popes  and  archimandrites,  together 
with  facred  veffels  and  church  books,  images  of  faints, 
and  confecrated  relicks. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  confutations  that  His  httfr 
fwayed  with  Vladimir  in  his  converfion  to  the  Chriftian" character, 
faith,  it  is  certain  that  his  new  religion  had  the  happieft 
influence  on  his  future  life  and  conduct.  He  not  only 
abjured  idolatry  himfelf,  and  deftroyed  the  idols  which 
lie  had  caufed  to  be  raifed  in  his  dominions,  but  ufed 
every  exertion  to  perfuade  and  compel  his  fubje&s  to 
follow  his  example.  Before  his  converfion,  he  is  faid 
to  have  poffeffed  five  wives,  and  800  concubines,  but 
after  he  became  a  Chriftian,  he  maintained  an  unftiaken 
fidelity  towards  the  imperial  princefs.  As  a  Pagan  he 
had  been  lavifti  of  human  blood,  and  fet  but  a  trifling 
value  on  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  after  he  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  Jefus,  he  could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded  to  fen- 
tence  to  death  a  fingle  highway  robber.  His  former 
delight  had  been  in  ftorming  towns  and  gaining  battles \ 
but  he  now  found  his  greateft  pleafure  in  building 
churches,  and  endowing  feminaries  of  education.  He 
encouraged  the  raifing  of  new  cities  and  towns  ;  peopled 
the  wafte  diftri&s  of  his  country  with  the  prifoners 
whom  he  had  taken  in  war  •,  and  not  only  conduced 
himfelf  as  a  fove reign  who  confulted  the  welfare  of  his 
dominions,  but  difplayed  many  amiable  qualities  that 
highly  endeared  him  to  his  fubje&s.  On  great  fcftivals, 
he  was  accuftomed  to  give  entertainments  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  capital, -and  to  fend  refreihments  to  thofe 
who  were  prevented,  by  ficknefs  or  infirmity,  from  at¬ 
tending  the  public  feaft.  By  thefe  marks  of  regard  to 
the  general  and  individual  interefts  of  his  people,  he 
contributed  to  win  them  from  the  old  religion,  and  to 
give  them  a  tafte  for  the  new  do&rines  which  he  profef- 
fed.  By  fhowing  that  Chriftianity  had  made  him  both 
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a  milder  and  a  wifer  prince,  he  infured  from  his  people 
a  refpefl  for  the  new  religion,  while  the  ftriking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fovereign  and  his  nobles  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  minds  of  the  inferior  orders.  Having  one 
day  ilfued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Kief  to  repair  next  morning  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  be  baptized,  the  people  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order, 
obferving  that  if  it  were  not  good  to  be  baptized,  the 
prince  and  the  boyars  would  never  fubmit  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  eftablilhment  of  Chriflianity  in  the  Ruffian  domi¬ 
nions,  forms  one  of  the  moft  prominent  features  in  the 
reign  of  Vladimir,  and  gives  him  a  much  jufter  claim 
to  the  title  of  Great ,  which  has  been  bellowed  on  him 
by  hiftorians,  than  all  his  numerous  vi&ories.  We 
have  therefore  dwelt  on  it  with  the  greater  minutenels. 
Indeed  the  latter  tranfaftions  of  his  reign  afford  but 
little  intereft.  His  laft  days  were  embittered  by  do- 
meflic  vexations  }  his  wife  and  one  of  his  favourite  ions 
died  long  before  him,  and  another  of  his  Tons,  Yaroflaf, 
on  whom  he  had  bellowed  the  government  of  Novgo¬ 
rod,  refund  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege,  and  applied 
to  the  Varagians  for  affiftance  againll  his  father.  *1  he 
aged  Vladimir,  compelled  to  march  againll  a  rebellious 
{bn,  died  with  grief  upon  the  road,  after  a  long  and  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  35  years.  A 

The  charafter  of  this  monarch  may  be  eafily  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  tranfa&ions 
that  marked  his  reign.  He  had  certainly  great,  if  not 
amiable  qualities  5  and  if  he  failed  in  communicating  to 
his  fubjeas  the  zeal  for  civilization  and  improvement 
which  he  himfelf  poffeffied,  it  was  the  fault  rather  of  the 
times,  than  of  the  indruaor.  His  country  remained 
barbarous,  becaufe  barbarifm  was  the  chara&enftic  of 
the  age,  and  the  monarch  himfelf  rofe  but  little  above 
the  charaaer  of  a  barbarian,  becaufe  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  did  not  admit  of  fuperior  vefinement.  It  has 
been  well  obferved  by  an  ingenious  writer  on  the  hiftory 
of  Ruffia,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  man  to  nfe  far 
above  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  had  Vladimir  lived 
in  the  1 7th  century,  the  civilization  and  refinement  of 
Ruffia  might  have  been  imputed  to  him,  as  it  is  now 
imputed  to  Peter  the  Great. 

Notwithftanding  the  circumftances  we  have  noticed, 
the  improvement  which  Ruffia  owed  to  this  prince  was 
great  and  permanent.  With  the  Chriftian  religion^  he 
imported  from  Greece  the  aits  which  then  flourifhed  in 
that  empire,  and  almoft  entirely  new-modelled  the  Ian- 
guage  of  his  country,  by  engrafting  on  it  the  more  re¬ 
fined  dialed  of  the  Greeks,  and  adopting;  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  letters  of  their  alphabet.  See  PliiLO- 

L°The  dominions  of  Ruffia,  which  at  firft  confided  of 
two  principalities,  that  of  Novgorod,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  and  that  of  Kief,  occupying  no  very  large  fpace 
on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  were,  by  the  viflones 
of  Vladimir,  extended  weft  ward  along  the  fhores  of  tV 
Baltic  into  Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  fouthward  along 
the  fhores  of  the  Euxine,  fo  as  to  include  the  Crimea 
and  great  part  of  the  Bulgarian  territories ;  while  to  the 
eaft  it  extended  to  the  Oka,  the  Don  and  the  Volga. 
He  (till  maintained  the  feat  of  government  at  Kiet,  of 
which  he  was  ftyled  grand  prince,  while  tin  °ther  di- 
flrias  were  either  tributary  to  that  principality,  or  held 
of  it  as  their  fuperior. 


.  Before  his  death,  Vladimir  had  divided  his  extenfive  Ruflh, 
territories  among  his  twelve  fons,  referving  to  himfelf  '  u- 
and  his  immediate  heir,  the  grand  principality  of  Kief.  partft|on 
The  confequences  of  this  ill-judged  diifribution  were  0f  his  do. 
difunion,  contention,  and  almoft  perpetual  warfare  among  minions 
the  brothers.  The  moft  refpe&able,  and  in  the  end  »mong  fe 
the  moft  powerful  of  thefe,  was  Yaroflaf,  or  as  he  is 
commonly  called  Jariflaus,  prince  of  Novgorod.  This 
prince  finding  that  Sviatopolk,  who  had  raifed  himfelf 
to  the  lovereignty  of  Kief  after  his  father’s  death,  at¬ 
tempted  by  affaflination,  or  force  of  arms,  to  take  pofief- 
fion  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  determined  to 
refift  him  in  his  encroachments,  Collecting  an  army  of 
Novgorodians,  he  in  1016,  drove  Sviatopolk  from  Kief, 
and  forced  him  to  feek  an  afylum  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Boleflaus,  duke  of  Poland.  Boleflaus  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  engag*  in  the  caufe  of  his  fon-in-law,  as  he 
hoped  to  reap  advantage  from  the  quarrels  among  the 
defcendants  of  Vladimir,  and  not  only  regain  that  part 
of  his  dominions  which  had  been  conquered  by  that 
prince,  but  enlarge  his  territory  by  encroachments  on 
the  Ruffian  borders.  He  therefore  accompanied  Sviato¬ 
polk  into  Ruffia  with  an  army,  retook  Kief,  and  obliged 
the  Novgorodian  prince  to  retire  with  precipitation. 

While  he  was  endeavouring  to  collect  frefh  forces  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  with  Boleflaus  and  Sviatopolk,  the  latter, 
by  the  treachery  and  perfidy  with  which  he  treated  his 
Poliffi  allies,  contributed  to  his  own  downfall.  He 
caufed  great  numbers  of  the  Poles  to  be  fecretly 
maflacred,  a  tranfa&ion  by  which  Boleflaus  was  fo  in- 
cenfed,  that  he  plundered  Kief,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
feveral  places  on  the.  Ruffian  frontiers,  and  then  left  his 
perfidious  fon-in-law  to  fhift  for  himfelf.  Sviatopolk 
now  fought  affiftance  from  the  Petchenegans,  and  with 
an  army  of  thefe  auxiliaries,  offered  battle  to  Yaroflaf, 
not  far  from  the  place,  where  he  had,  four  years  before, 
caufed  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  murdered.  1  he  con- 
teft  was  long  and  bloody,  but  terminated  in  favour  of 
Yaroflaf.  Sviatopolk  was  put  to  flight,  and  died  foon 

after.  .  c  .  SS 

By  this  vi&ory  Yaroflaf  acquired  poiieffion  oi  the  Reign  of 
greater  part  of  his  father’s  dominions,  and  teftified  his  Yaroflaf, 
gratitude  for  the  affiftance  given  him  by  the  Novgoro¬ 
dians,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  particular 
improvement  of  that  ftate.  He  drew  up  for  it  a  code 
of  laws,  which  are  ftill  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
municipal  law  of  Novgorod.  He  alfo  exerted  him¬ 
felf  for  the  welfare  of  other  towns,  and  of  the  country 

at  large.  . 

Yaroflaf  did  not  negleft  the  advancement  of  the  An.  ioj: 
Chriftian  religion.  He  eftablifhed  a  metropolitan  in 
Kief,  and  thus  gave  to  the  Ruffian  clergy  a  head,  who 
might  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  inferior  pallors,  and. 
provide  for  the  general  diffemination  of  the  Chriftian 
do&rine.  He  colle£led  feveral  books  in  the  Greek  reli¬ 
gion,  and  caufed  many  of  them  to  be  tranftated  into  the 
Ruffian  language. 

This  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  1054?  and  An.  io?4j 
to  have  reigned  35  years.  He  followed  the  example  of 
his  father,  in  dividing  his  territories  among  his  fons, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  diffenlions  which 
he  himfelf  had  witneffed  from  fuch  a  partition,  by  ex¬ 
horting  them  on  his  deathbed,  to  the  moft  intimate 
concord,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  they 
would  be  refpe&ed  by  their  fubjefts,  and  feared  by  their 

enemies^ 
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enemies,  only  while  they  continued  to  a£l  with  unani¬ 
mity. 

We  know  little  of  the  proceedings  of  YaroflaPs  fuc- 
ceffors,  except  that  Ifiaflaf,  his  eldeft  fon,  and  grand 
prince  of  Kief,  had  frequent  difputes  with  his  brothers, 
in  which  he  was  a  (Tilled  by  the  Poles,  and  fupported  by 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  During  thefe  de¬ 
putes  he  was  once  expelled  from  his  dominions,  but 
again  recovered  them,  and  reigned  till  1078. 

From  the  death  of  Ifiaflaf  to  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  the  hiftory  of  Ruflia  comprifes  little  elfe 
than  a  continued  feries  of  inteftine  commotions  and  petty 
warfares  with  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  fame  fyftem 
of  difmemberment  was  continued  by  the  fucceeding 
princes,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  refult.  There 
were  during  this  period  not  fewer  than  1 7  independent 
principalities,  though  thefe  were  at  length  reduced  to 
feven,  viz.  thofe  of  Kief,  Novgorod,  Smolenfk,  Vladi¬ 
mir,  Tver,  Halitch,  and  Mofkva  (Mofco).  Of  thefe, 
Kief  and  Novgorod  long  continued  to  be  the  mod 
powerful,  though  they  could  not  always  maintain  their 
fuperiority  over  the  other  principalities  ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  period  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  diftri£l  of  Vladimir  erected  itfelf  into  a  grand  prin¬ 
cipality,  and  became  at  haft  as  powerful  as  Kief  and 
Novgorod. 

In  the  fupremacy  of  thefe  three  great  principalities, 
we  may  trace  the  divifion  of  European  Ruflia  into 
Great,  Little,  and  White  Ruflia,  a  difli n&ion  which 
long  maintained  its  ground,  and  in  later  times  gave  to 
the  fovereign  of  this  empire  the  title  of  monarch  or 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruftlas.  Great  Ruflia  comprehended 
the  principality  of  Novgorod,  and  extended  northward 
to  the  White  fea,  eaftward  to  the  river  Dvina,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Petchora  into  the  Uralian  mountains  ; 
while  to  the  fouth  it  bordered  on  the  diftriift  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Medre- 
ditza,  and  to  the  weft  on  Lithuania  and  Pruflia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tributary  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  as  far  as 
Memel.  Its  capital  was  Novgorod.  Little  Ruflia  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  river  Ager  to  the  north  above  the  Do- 
netz  and  the  Oka,  on  the  eaft  to  the  Polovtzes  and  the 
Petchenegans,  while  to  the  fouth  it  ftretched  as  far  as 
the  Taurican  Cherfonefus,  or  the  Crimea,  and  to  the 
weft  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Goryn.  This  was 
the  principality  of  Kief,  and  in  that  city  was  held  the 
feat  of  government.  The  principality  of  Vladimir  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  White  Ruflia.  It  extended  north¬ 
ward  along  the  Volga,  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of 
Great  Ruflia  ;  to  the  eaft  it  bordered  on  the  poffeflions 
of  the  Ugres,  and  the  territory  of  the  Mordvines, 
ftretching  down  the  Volga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oka  ; 
to  the  fouth  it  extended  along  the  Oka  to  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Riazan,  and  the  Bulgarian  territory.  The  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  divifion  was  at  firft  Shuia,  afterwards 
Roftof,  Sufdal,  and  Vladimir,  till  at  length  the  feat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Mofco. 

The  principality  of  Novgorod  appears,  during  this  In¬ 
terval,  to  have  been  the  moft  refpe&able  for  its  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  with  the  neighboring  nations,  and  for 
the  independent  fpirit  of  its  internal  government.  This, 
though  nominally  monarchical,  feems  to  have  poffeffed 
much  of  a  republican  charadler.  The  princes  were  evi¬ 
dently  dependent  on  the  people,  and  fome  ludicrous  in- 
ftances  of  this  dependence  are  related  by  the  old  hiftori- 


ans.  One  of  the  grand  princes  had  fo  much  difpleafed  Bulia. 
his  people,  that  they  refiifed  to  pay  him  their  ufual  obe- 
dience.  As  the  prince  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
little  influence  which  he  poffeffed  in  the  ft  ate,  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  metropolitan  of  the  principality  to  negotiate 
a  reconciliation.  This  prelate  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
Novgorodians  in  the  following  terms.  “  The  grand 
prince  has  a£led  wrong  towards  you,  but  he  is  forry  for 
it,  defires  you  to  forgive  him,  and  will  behave  better  *  Tookc^i 
for  the  future.  I  will  be  furety  for  him,  and  beieech 
you  to  receive  him  with  honour  and  dignity  voi*  u 

During  the  inteftine  broils  that  attended  the  dihnem-^*  z^' 
berment  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy,  the  ambition  of  its  xnrGads  oi! 
neighbours,  and  partly  the  folly  of  the  contending  the  Poles, 
princes,  who  folicited  their  aftiftance  againft  their  rivals, 
contributed  to  diminifh  the  ftrength  and  refources  of 
the  empire.  In  particular  the  Poles  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  availed  themfelves  of  thefe  circumftances.  Invited 
into  Ruflia  by  the  rival  princes,  and  allured  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  they  readily  lent  their  aid  to  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  By  ravaging  the  towns  and  villages,  carrying  off 
the  captives  into  flavery,  and  making  a  prey  of  whatever 
appeared  moft  ufeful,  they  quickly  recompenfcd  them¬ 
felves  for  their  aftiftance.  The  Poles  leem  to  have 
been  moft  fuccefsful  in  their  depredations,  and  to  have 
fully  revenged  themfelves  for  their  former  humilia¬ 


tion. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confu-  Invulien  of 
fion,  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed,  fhould  hold  out  a  temp-  Tartars, 
tation  to  any  powerful  nation  to  attempt  at  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  people  who  (bowed  that  they  were 
incapable  of  governing  themfelves.  Not  far  from  the 
confines  of  Vladimir  and  Kief,  viz.  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fea  of  Aral,  the  wandering  hordes  of  Mon- 
goles,  or  Mongol  Tartars,  had  taken  up  their  refidence. 

Thefe  people  appear  to  have  defeended  from  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  to  have  long  dwelt  on  the  confines  of 
the  Chinefe  empire.  Hence  they  gradually  marched 
weftward,  and  about  1223  arrived  on  the  (hores  of  the 
fea  of  Aral,  under  the  conduft  of  Tufchi,  fon  of  the 
famous  Tfchinghis  Khan,  chief  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
many  of  wrhofe  warlike  exploits  have  been  recounted 
under  the  article  Mogul.  From  the  Aral,  Tufchi 
condu&ed  his  horde  along  the  (hores  of  the  Cafpian, 
and  gradually  approached  the  Dniepr.  In  his  courfe 
he  attacked  and  overcame  the  Tfcherkeffes,  or  Circaf- 
fians,  who  on  his  approach  had  joined  with  the  Polov¬ 
tzes,  to  redd  the  terrible  enemy.  The  defeated  Polov¬ 
tzes  gave  notice  to  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  of  the 
approaching  ftorm,  and  invited  them  to  form  a  common 
caufe  againft  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Tartars 
had  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Ruffians,  hoping  to  prevent 
their  alliance  with  the  Polovtzes,  and  thus  the  more 
eafily  fubdue  the  difunited  nations.  For  this  time, 
however,  the  Ruffians  were  true  to  their  own  intereft, 
and  proved  firm  to  their  alliance.  In  concert  with  the 
Polovtzes,  they  affembled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  re¬ 
fill  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  Both  parties  met 
near  the  fmall  river  Kalka,  which  flows  into  the  fea  of 
Afof,  and  a  furious  engagement  took  place.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  but  the  Polovtzes 
thrown  into  confirmation  at  the  furious  onfet  of  the 
Tartars,  fuddenly  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  As  they 
formed  the  van-guard,  their  flight  put  the  Ruffian  army, 
which  was  drawn  tip  behind  them,  into  fuch  complete 
Z  z  Z  di&rder, 
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Ruffia.  diforder,  that  a  total  route  enfued.  The  prince  of  Kief, 
who  had  kept  himfelf  aloof  during  the  engagement,  at¬ 
tempted  to  refill  the  victorious  Tartars,  but  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  daughter. 

Had  the  princes  who  then  fhared  among  them  the 
Ruffian  territories  firmly  united  againil  the  common 
enemy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  Hem¬ 
med  the  torrent,  which  foon,  from  their  Hate  of  rival- 
fhip  and  difunion,  burll  in  and  overwhelmed  them. 
About  13  years  after  the  defeat  on  the  Kalka,  another 
horde  of  Tartars,  headed  by  Baaty  Khan,  the  grandion 
of  Tfchinghis-khan,  penetrated  into  Ruffia,  after  having 
attacked  and  defeated  their  neighbours  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Tartars  foon  fpread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their 
name.  Wherever  they  came,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
was  laid  wade ;  towns  and  villages  were  dedroyed  by 
fire  $  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to 
the  fword,  and  the  children,  women,  and  old  men,  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  approached  offered  a  compromife,  the  faith- 
lefs  barbarians  affe£led  to  receive  their  fubmiffion }  but 
immediately  broke  the  agreement,  and  treated  thofe  who 
furrendered  to  the  ir  mercy  with  as  much  rigour  as  thofe 
who  had  endeavoured  to  defend  themfelves,  and  had 
been  overcome.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns 
and  villages  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  to  receive  them 
as  conquerors  and  friends  5  death,  torture,  or  the  mofl 
ignominious  bondage,  was  the  reward  of  their  fpontane- 
ous  fubmiflion. 

The  firfl  (late  which  they  attacked  was  Riazan,  the 
prince  of  which  applied  for  affi (lance  to  Yury,  common¬ 
ly  called  by  hiftorians,  George  Sevoloditch,  grand  prince 
of  Vladimir,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  Ruffian  princes. 
He  fent  them  a  few  auxiliaries,  but  they  either  came 
too  late,  or  their  number  was  too  (mail.  The  principa¬ 
lity  of  Riazan  fell,  and  its  fall  was  fucceeded  by  that  of 
Pereiailavl,  Rodof,  Sufdal,  and  feveral  others.  Like  a 
furious  torrent  ruffiing  down  the  mountain’s  fide,  and 
irrefidibly  carrying  with  it  all  that  impedes- its  progrefs, 
thefe  barbarous  hordes  rolled  their  rapid  eourfe,  carry¬ 
ing  in  their  train  fire  and  fword,  ravages  and  defolation, 
torments  and  death,  and  fweepmg  all  before  them  in 
one  common  devadation.  They  now  approached  the 
principality  of  Vladimir,  and  no  army  appeared  to  refifl 
them  on  the  frontiers.  They  advanced  unimpeded  to 
the  capital,  which,  left  to  its  fate  by  the  grand  prince, 
had  nothing  to  expeft,  but  the  fame  cruel  treatment, 
which  the  neighbouring  cities  had  received.  Yury, 
with  unpardonable  negligence,  was  celebrating  a  mar¬ 
riage  fead,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
colle&ing  the  means  of  defence  againil  the  enemy,  of 
whofe  approach  to  his  borders  he  had  received  timely 
intimation.  The  city  of  Vladimir,  which  contained  the 
princefs  and  two  of  her  fons,  was  left  to  the  prote&ion 
of  a  chieftain,  totally  unqualified  for  its  defence,  and 
the  inhabitants  feemed  to  (hare  the  pufillanimity  of  their 
governor.  Indead  of  annoying  the  enemy  by  occafion- 
al  excurfions,  and  preparing  the  means  of  defending  the 
walls  againil  a  fudden  attack,  they  gave  themfelves  up 
to  terror  and  defpair  •,  and  as  they  conceived  death  to 
be  inevitable,  they  prepared  for  it,  by  taking  the  habits 
of  monks  and  nuns,  in  order  to  infure  to  themfelves  a 
blifsful  departure.  A  prey  to  fear  and  defpondency, 
the  city  foon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  They 
♦jie  morning  fealed  the  walls^  and  meeting  with  little 
SSL 


oppofition,  quickly  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  place ;  Raffia,,! 
when  they  call  afide  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  '“’V’** 
like  bealls  of  prey,  glutted  their  appetite  for  blood  a- 
mong  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  grand  princefs, 
and  other  ladies  of  didimdion,  dreading  the  brutality  of 
the  relentlefs  conquerors,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  choir 
of  a  church,  an  afylum  which  all  the  affuranccs  of  the 
Tartars  that  they  (hould  fufFer  no  injury,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  abandon.  It  was  therefore  let  on  fire 
by  the  barbarians,  who  feafled  their  ears  with  the 
fhrieks  and  groans  of  the  women,  as  the  flames  fur- 
rounded  them. 

Yury,  incenfed  almoll  to  defperation,  at  the  fate  of 
his  capital,  and  the  horrible  death  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  was  determined  to  take  fignal  vengeance  on  the 
affailants.  He  affemblcd  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
draw  together,  and  though  his  army  was  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  in  numbers  to  the  Tartars,  he  marched  againil  the 
enemy,  and  attacked  them  with  the  moll  determined 
valour.  The  druggie  was  ffiort,  but  bloody  )  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  vi6lorious,  and  the  body  of  Yury  was  found 
among  the  dain. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  vigorous  dand 
made  by  the  Ruffian  princes.  The  Tartars  pulhed  for¬ 
ward  with  rapidity,  and  fueceffively  overpowered  the 
principalities  of  Novgorod  and  Kief.  In  the  latter  city 
they  found  immenfe  booty  5  but  this  circumdance  did 
not  prevent  them  from  repeating  here  the  fame  bloody 
feenes  which  they  had  a£led  in  the  other  capitals.  The 
governor  wras  preferved  from  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  by  the  courage  he  had  dif- 
played  in  defence  of  the  city  ;  and  his  noble  demeanour, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  acquired 
the  edeem  and  affe&ion  of  that  chief,  and  enabled  him 
to  obtain  a  temporary  repofe  to  his  country.  ^ 

The  Tartars  had  now  edablidied  themfelves  in  theSucceflio^ 
Ruffian  territories,  and  their  khan?or  chief,  though  heof  Ruffiaj 
did  not  himfelf  adume  the  nominal  fovereignty,  reigned 
as  paramount  lord,  and  placed  on  the  throne  any  of  the  Tartars, 
native  princes  whom  he  found  mod  obfequious  to  his 
will,  or  who  had  ingratiated  themfelves  by  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  their  prefents.  The  throne  was  fueceffively 
occupied  by  Yarofiaf  II.  Alexander  Yarofiavitch,  Ya- 
rodaf  Yarofiavitch,  Vafilii  Yarodavitch,  Dimitri  Alex- 
androvitch,  Andrei,  Daniil,  both  brothers  of  Dimitri, 
Mikaila  Yarodavitch,  vury  Danilovitch,  Alexander 
Mikailovitch,  Ivan  jJanilovitch,  Simeon  Ivanovitch, 
and  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  ^ 

Among  the  princes  whom  we  have  enumerated,  we§t  AlexJ 
mud  particularly  notice  Alexander  the  fon  of  YaroflafderNeff 
II.  This  prince  was  indalled  grand  prince  of  Ruffia' 
by  the  Tartar  khan  in  1252,  and  continued  to  reign 
till  1264.  He  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  decjfive  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  him  over  the  Danes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  a  vi(dory  which  procured  him  the  honourable 
furname  of  Neffsky  (the  conqueror').  This  vi&ory  is 
faid  to  have  taken  place  in  1239,  while  Alexander  was 
governor  of  Novgorod,  under  his  father  Yarofiaf,  who 
then  reigned  at  Vladimir..  After  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  engaged  in  a  fuc- 
cefsful  war  with  Sweden.  This  prince  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Ruffians,  and  feveral  miracles  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  In  particular  it  is  faid,  that  when  the 
prayer  of  abfolution  was  offered  to  his  corpfe  previous 
to  interment  (a  praftice  long  cudomary  in  Ruffia),  the 
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hand  of  the  dead  body  opened  to  receive  it.  His  re¬ 
putation  for  fan&ity  occafioned  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  tutelary  faints  of  the  Greek  church,  where  he  (till 
holds  a  diflinguifhed  place,  by  the  title  of  St  Alexander 
Neffsky. 

During  thefe  fevcral  reigns,  which  all  hiftorians  have 
palTed  over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the 
miferies  of  a  foreign  yoke  were  aggravated  by  all  the 
calamities  of  inteftine  difeord  and  war  ;  whilft  the 
knights  of  Livonia,  or  brothers  of  the  fhort-fword,  as 
they  are  fometimes  called,  a  kind  of  military  order  of 
religious,  on  one  fide,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catch¬ 
ing  at  the  opportunity,  attacked  Ruflia,  and  took  feveral 
of  its  towns,  and  even  fotne  confiderable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Ruffians,  whofe  interefls  were  in  this  cafe 
the  fame,  often  united  to  oppofe  their  common  enemy  j 
but  were  generally  worded.  The  Livonians  took  Plef- 
kow,  and  the  Poles  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Black 
Ruflia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city  of  Kief.  Ca- 
fimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  conqueils 
dill  farther.  He  aflerted  his  pretenfions  to  a  part  of 
Ruflia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boleflaus  duke  of  Ka- 
litz,  who  died  without  iflue,  and  forcibly  poffefled  him- 
felf  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyflia,  Kalitz,  and  Luckow, 
and  of  the  diilri£ls  of  Sanock,  Lubakzow,  and  Tre- 
bowla  5  all  which  countries  he  made  a  province  of  Po¬ 
land. 

The  newly-conquered  Ruffians  were  ill-difpofed  to 
endure  the  government  of  the  Poles,  whofe  laws  and 
cudoms  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  thofe  of 
the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  yoke,  r.r.d  Ambled  an  army  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  deditute  of 
valour  and  difeipline.  Cafimir,  undaunted  by  this  de¬ 
luge  of  barbarians,  presented  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vidula,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 

About  the  year  1362  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  received 
the  fovereignty  from  the  Tartar  chief,  and  edablifhed 
the  feat  of  his  government  at  Mofco*  This  prince  pof- 
fefled  confiderable  ambition,  and  contrived  to  infpire  the 
other  Ruffian  princes  with  fo  much  refpeft  for  his  per- 
fon  and  government,  that  they  confented  to  hold  their 
principalities  as  fiefs  under  Dimitri.  This  increafed 
the  confequence  of  the  Ruffian  prince,  excited  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Mammai  the  Tartar  khan,  who  determined  to 
take  meafures  for  maintaining  his  fuperiority.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  demanding  an  increale  of  tribute,  but  when  Di¬ 
mitri  feemed  to  demur  at  confenting  to  this  new  en¬ 
croachment,  the  khan  not  only  infilled  on  his  demand, 
but  required  the  grand  prince  to  appear  before  him  in 
perfon.  This  requifition  Dimitri  thought  proper  to  re- 
fufe,  and  prepared  to  fupport  his  refufal  by  force  of 
arms.  The  terror  with  which  the  Tartars  had  infpired 
the  inhabitants  of  Ruflia  had  now  confiderably  fubfided, 
while  the  hatred  which  the  Ruffians  bore  thefe  haughty 
matters,  was  kept  alive  by  the  barbarity  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  difference  of  their  religion.  The  Chri- 
ftian  minitters,  juflly  dreading  that  the  Tartars,  in  their 
furious  progrefs,  might  extirpate  Chriftianity, contributed 
all  in  their  power  to  confirm  the  fpirit  of  revolt  among 
the  people  and  they  promifed  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom  to  fuch  as  fhould  fall  in  battle  againft  the  infidels. 
Thus,  the  contefl  into  which  the  grand  prince  deter- 
auacd  to  enter  in  fupport  his  authority,  became  in 
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fome  meafure  a  holy  war,  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  Ruflia. 
national  religion.  This  combination  of  favourable  cir-  w" “"V— ^ 
cumftances  operated  fo  ttrongly  in  favour  of  Dimitri, 
and  the  princes  that  had  confederated  with  him,  that 
they  foon  colledlcd  an  army  of  200,000  men.  With 
this  force  the  grand  prince  left  Mofco,  and  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  Don,  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  which  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  encamped.  Arrived  at  this  river,  he  left  it 
to  the  choice  of  his  troops,  either  to  crofs  the  river,  and 
encounter  the  enemy  on  the  other  fide,  or  to  await  the 
attack  where  they  were.  The  general  voice  declared 
for  patting  over  to  the  afiault.  The  grand  prince  ac¬ 
cordingly  tranfported  his  battalions  acrofs  the  river, 
that  he  might  cut  off  all  hope  of  efcaping  by  retreat. 

The  fight  now  commenced,  and  though  the  numbers  of 
the  foe  far  exceeded  their  own,  the  Ruffians  defended 
themfelves  valiantly  again tt  the  furious  onfet  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  but  as  thefe  barbarians  were  continually  relieved 
by  frefh  reinforcements,  they  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  impoffibility  of  re¬ 
treating  acrofs  the  river,  and  the  firm  perfuafion  that 
death  would  immediately  tranfport  them  to  the  man- 
fions  of  eternal  blifs,  retrained  the  Ruffians  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  flight.  At  the  moment  when  the  day  feemed  en¬ 
tirely  loft,  a  detachment  of  the  grand  prince’s  army 
which  he  had  ftationed  in  referve,  and  had  remained 
out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy,  came  up  with  unabated 
force,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Tartars,  threw  them  into 
fuch  terror  and  confufion,  that  they  fled  with  Mammai 
at  their  head,  and  left  the  Ruffians  matters  of  the  field* 

This  contefl  mutt  have  been  extremely  bloody,  as  we 
are  told  that  eight  days  were  employed  by  the  remains 
of  the  Ruffian  army,  in  burying  the  bodies  of  their 
flaughtered  companions,  while  thofe  of  the  Tartars  were 
left  uninterred  upon  the  ground. 

This  glorious  vidlory,  which  took  place  in  1380,  was 
attended  with  numerous  advantages  to  the  Ruffian  caufe. 

In  particular,  it  taught  the  native  princes  that  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  not  unconquerable  ^  that  nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  to  relieve  them  from  the  galling  yoke  under  which 
they  had  long  groaned,  but  mutual  union,  courage,  and 
prudence.  The  Tartars  appear  to  have  been  fo  much 
humbled  by  this  defeat,  that  for  a  time  they  left  the 
Ruffians  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  recovered  liberty.  This 
forbearance,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Dimitri  they  returned  with  increafed 
numbers,  laid  fiege  to  Mofco,  which,  after  an  obftinate 
defence,  was  at  length  induced  to  furrender,  and  Ruflia 
once  more  fubmitted  to  her  old  matters.  An  1  8 

Dimitri  died  in  1389,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon>  6$  ^ 
Vafilii  Dimitrievitch*  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  a  new?  Reign  of 
incurfion  of  the  Tartars  took  place,  under  the  greatV^hh 
Timur  or  Tamerlane,  who  after  having  fubdued  all  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  hordes,  extended  his  conqueils  to 
the  Ruffian  territories,  carried  Mofco  by  afiault,  and 
carried  off  immenfe  plunder*  ^ 

The  grand  principality  of  Vladimir,  or  as  it  may  now  Compara- 
be  called,  of  Mofco,  had,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cen-tive  ftate 
tury,  attained  its  greateft  height,  while  that  of  Kief  had  of  the 
proportionally  declined.  This  latter  principality  was, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  under  the  do- the  end  of 
minion  of  the  Poles,  having  been  feized  on  in  13  20  by  the  14th. 
Gedemin,  duke  of  Lithuania.  century 

The  latter  end  of  the  15th  century  forms  a  fplendid 
epoch  in  the  Ruffian  hillory.  At  this  time,  viz.  from 
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1462  to  1505,  reigned  Ivan  Vafiliivitcli,  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  John  Bafilovitz.  This  able  prince, 

A  a-  by  his  invincible  fpirit  and  refined  policy,  became  both 
ofTvanVa-  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the 
Slimtch.  firft  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur.  Obferving  with 
indignation  the  narrow  limits  of  his  power  at  his  accel- 
fion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Vafiliis 
the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to  refolve  within  him- 
felf  the  means  of  enlarging  his  dominions.  Marriage, 
though  he  had  in  reality  no  regard  or  inclination  for  wo¬ 
men,  feemed  to  him  one  of  the  belt  expedients  he  could 
begin  with  ;  and  accordingly  he  demanded  and  obtained 
Maria,  After  of  Michael  duke  of  Twer,  whom  he  foon 
after  depofed,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries 
done  to  his  father,  and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Mofco.  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  nam¬ 
ed  Ivan,  who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  long  ;  and 
upon  her  death  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Paleologus,  who  had  been  driven  from  Conftantinople, 
and  farced  to  feek  Ihelter  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  por¬ 
tioned  this  princefs,  in  hopes _  of  thus  procuring  great 
advantage  to  the  Romifti  religion  j  but  his  expectations 
■were  fruftrated,  Sophia  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Ruffia. 

What  could  induce  Ivan  to  feek  a  contort  at  fuch  a 
diftance  is  nowhere  accounted  for,  unlefs  it  be,  that  he 
hoped  by  this  means  to  eftablUh  a  pretenfion  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  eaft,  to  which  her  father  was  the  next  heir  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  the  Ruffians  certainly  owed 
to  this  alliance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke. 
Shocked  at  the  fervile  homage  exaaed  by  thefe proud 
vigors,  her  hufband  going  to  meet  their  ambaffadors  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city,  and  Handing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  fay,  whilft  they  were  at  dinner ;  Sophia 
told  him  that  (lie  was  furprifed  to  find  that  (he  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  fervant  to  the  Tartars.  Nettled  at  this  reproach, 
Ivan  feigned  himfelf  ill  when  the  next  deputation  from 
the  Tartars  arrived,  and  by  means  of  this  ftratagem, 
avoided  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating  ceremonial. 
Another  circumftance  equally  difpleafing  to  this  prin¬ 
cefs  was,  that  the  Tartars  poffeffed  by  agreement  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Mofco,  homes  in  which 
their  minifters  refided,  a  ftipulation  which  they  had 
made,  at  once  to  (hew  their  power,  and  watch  the  ac- 
tlons  of  the  grand  prince.  To  rid  her  hufband  and  her- 
felf  of  thefe  unpleafant  neighbours,  Sophia  fent  a  for- 
mal  embaffy  to  the  khan,  to  inform  him,  that  as  Ihe 
had  been  favoured  with  a  vifion  from  above,  command¬ 
ing  her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  then  flood 
the  houfes  of  the  Tartar  minifters,  her  mind  could  not 
be  at  eafe  till  Ihe  had  fulfilled  the  divine  command  j 
Ihe  therefore  defired  his  leave  to  pull  them  down,  and 
give  his  people  others.  The  khan  confented  ;  the  houfes 
within  the  Kremlin  (d)  were  demoliftied.andnonew  ones 
being  provided,  the  Tartar  refidents  were  obliged  to  leave 
Mofco,  an  affront  which  their  prince  was  not  able  to  re- 
<0  venge,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Poles. 
His  fue-  Ivan  taking  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  hav- 
celfes  a-  ;ng  gradually  increafed  his  forces,  now  openly  dilclaim- 
{tainft  the  j  fubie£tion  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  their  ternto- 
Tartars.  J 


nes,  and  made  himfelf  mafier  of  Kazan.  Here  he  xvas  Ruffo.. 
folemnly  crowned  with  a  diadem  which  isfaid  to  be  the 
fame  that  is  Rill  ufed  in  the  coronation  of  the  Ruffian 
fovereigns.  This  took  place  about  the  year  1470,  and 
led  to  a  complete  emancipation  of  Ruflia  from  the  Tar¬ 
tar  dominion.  Ivan  afterwards  carried  his  arms  againft 
the  neighbouring  Rates.  The  province  of  Permia,  with 
Afiatic  Bulgaria,  and  great  part  of  Lapland,  foon  fub- 
mitted  to  him,  and  the  great  Novgorod,  a  city  then  fo 
famous  that  the  Ruffians  were  accuRomed  to  intimate 
their  idea  of  its  importance  by  the  proverbial  expref- 
Ron,  Who  can  refiR  God  and  the  great  Novgorod  l  was 
reduced  by  hi3  generals  after  a  feven  years  fiege,  and 
yielded  immenfe  treafurC.  This  place  was  fo  wealthy, 
that  Alexander  Witold,  prince  of  Lithuania,  to  whom 
the  Novgorodians  xvere  then  tributary,  derived  from  it 
a  yearly  contribution  of  100,000  rubles.  The  booty 
carried  off  by  Ivan  to  Mofco,  is  faid  to  have  confiRed 
of  300  cart  loads  of  gold,  River,  and  precious  Rones, 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  furs,  cloths,  and  other 
merchandife.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  which  had  been 
awed  by  his  prefence,  the  difeontents  excited,  at  his 
violent  meafures  broke  out  into  a 61s  of  mutiny,  on 
which  lie,  in  1485,  carried  off  50  of  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies,  and  diRributed  them  through  feveral  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  towns.  He  afterwards  carried  off  fome  thoufands 
of  the  moR  confiderable  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them 
by  more  loyal  fubjefts  from  other  places.  By  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  flourifhing  commerce  of  this  city  received 
a  confiderable  Riock,  and  it  fuffered  Rill  more  by  the 
imprifonment  of  all  the  German  merchants,  and  the  con- 
fifeation  of  their  effe&s.  Indeed  from  this  period  Nov¬ 
gorod  never  recovered  its  former  fplendour.^  70 

After  his  reduction  of  Novgorod,  Ivan  invaded  the  His invaf! 
territories  of  Livonia  and  ERhonia,  in  confequence,  as°**^ 
we  are  told,  of  an  affront  offered  to  him  by  the  inha-nia< 
bitants  of  Reval*  Here,  however,  he  met  with  a  Rout 
refiRance,  and  does  not  feem  to  have  made  much  pro- 
grefs.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  the  Kaza- 
niaft  Tartars,  who,  though  humbled,  had  continued  to 
inhabit  that  diRria,  made  a  hard  Rruggle  to  fliake  off 
the  Ruffian  yoke  that  had  been  impofed  on  them  ;  but 
Ivan  had  eRabliffied  his  authority  too  firmly  for  them  to 
accomplifh  their  purpofe  during  his  life.  He  died  in 
1 50 5,  and  xvas  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Vafilii  Ivanoviteh, 
commonly  called  Bafilius  III. 

The  Tartars  of  Kazan  Were  Rill  fuffered  to  maintain  a  An.  i< 
Riew  of  independency,  by  eleaing  their  own  khans j  but^.^ 
a  Ruffian  noble,  under  the  denomination  of  voivode,  Vafilii  u 
xvas  affociated  with  the  khan  in  the  government,  and 
took  care  that  the  adminiRration  Riould  be  conduced  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  the  intereRs  of  his  maRer. 
About  14  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan,^  however,  the 
Tartars  refolved  to  overturn  fo  humiliating  an  admini¬ 
Rration.  They  murdered  the  Ruffian  voivode,  expel¬ 
led  their  nominal  khan,  and  united  themfelves  xvith 
their  brethren  of  the  Crimea.  With  their  affiRance 
they  affembled  a  mighty  force,  entered  the  Ruffian  domi¬ 
nions,  and  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Mof¬ 
co.  The  grand  prince  Vafilii  found  himfell  at  that  time 


(d)  The  Kremlin  is  a  quarter  of  Mofco,  where  ftands  the  palace  of  the  tzars,  firft  built  of  ftone  by  Dimitri 
Ivanoviteh  Dowlki  in  1367.  See  MoSco. 
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unable  to  relift  the  barbarians,  and  therefore  purchafed 
;  an  exemption  from  general  pillage  by  great  prefen ts, 
and  a  promife  of  renewed  allegiance.  The  Tartars  re¬ 
tired,  but  carried  offimmenfe  booty,  and  nearly  300,000 
prifoners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  fent  to  Theo¬ 
dora  in  the  Crimea,  and  fold  them  to  the  Turks.  This 
humiliation  of  Vafilii  did  not,  however,  long  continue, 
and  he  was  foon  enabled  to  make  head  againft  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  to  recover  poffeffion  of  the  city  Kazan,  and  of 
Pfcove,  a  city  which  had  been  built  by  the  princefs 
Olga,  and  was  the  great  rival  of  Novgorod  in  wealth 
and  commercial  importance.  Under  this  prince  all  the 
principalities  of  Ruffia  were  once  more  united,  and  they 
have  remained  ever  fince  under  the  dominion  of  one  fo- 
vereign. 

It  was  under  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Vafilii,  Ivan  IV. 
or,  as  he  is  ftyled  by  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  Ivan  Vafilii- 
vitch  II.  that  Ruffia  completely  emancipated  herfelf  from 
her  fubjeftion  to  the  Tartars,  and  acquired  a  vaft  accef- 
iion  of  territory,  which  extended  her  empire  into  the 
north-eaft  of  Afia,  and  rendered  her,  for  the  firft  time, 
fuperior  in  extent  to  any  Hate  that  had  appeared  fince 
the  Roman  empire.  Vafilii  died  in  1533,  having  reign¬ 
ed  28  years,  and  lived  55.  His  fon  Ivan  was  only 
three  years  old  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent  during  his  mi¬ 
nority.  During  her  adminiftration  the  Rate  became  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  confufion.  She  feems  to  have  had 
no  talents  for  government,  and  devoted  herfelf  entirely 
to  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  fo  that  the  ambitious  nobles, 
and  in  particular  the  uncles  of  the  young  prince,  had 
the  moft  favourable  opportunity  for  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign.  The  queen  mo¬ 
ther  died  in  15385  and  though  the  names  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  thofe  who  affirmed  the  regency  after  her  death 
are  not  known,  it  appears  that  they  muft  have  conduc¬ 
ed  the  adminiftration  with  confiderable  prudence  and 
cireumfpeCion,  as,  when  Ivan  attained  his  17th  year, 
he  was  enabled  to  affume  the  reins  of  government  with¬ 
out  oppofition  5  and  from  the  important  tranfaCions  in 
which  he  immediately  engaged,  muft  have  been  poffef- 
fed  of  confiderable  refources. 

In  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  government  of  the 
ftate,  Ivan  difplayed  fo  much  prudence  and  manly  for¬ 
titude,  as  foon  raifed  him  very  high  in  the  eftimation  of 
his  fubjeCs.  At  the  fame  time  he  fhewed  marks  of  a 
tyrannical  difpofition,  and  irritability  of  temper,  which 
made  him  rather  feared  than  admired  by  his  friends, 
while  they  rendered  him  an  objeC  of  terror  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  his  enemies.  He  faw  himfelf  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  contending  faCions,  and  to  fupprefs  thefe 
was  the  firft  objeC  of  his  care.  In  the  choice  of  means 
for  effe&ing  this,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very 
fcrupulous,  provided  they  tended  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  his  aim  5  and  in  punifhing  the  offences  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  his  purpofe,  his  violence  of  temper  not  unfre- 
quently  led  him  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  He  was,  however,  fuccefsful  in  his  great  de- 
fign,  and  having  fecured  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions,  he  had  leifure  to  direC  his  attention  to  the 
more  remote,  but  not  lefs  predominant  objeCs  of  his 
ambition.  He  refolved  to  attempt  liberating  his  coun¬ 
try  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  he 
focceeded.  In  1551,  he  marched  an  army  in  the  depth 
3* 
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of  winter  into  the  diftriC  of  Kazan,  and  laid  fiege  to  Kuffia* 
the  capital,  regardlefs  of  the  murmurs  of  his  troops, 
who  loudly  and  openly  exprefled  their  diflike  to  this 
expedition,  declaring  that  no  good  commander  would 
think  of  conduCing  his  forces  to  lieges  and  battles  dur¬ 
ing  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  or  attempt  at  fuch  a 
feafon  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  quarters.  Exafpe- 
rated  at  thefe  murmurs,  he  determined  to  punilh  fe- 
verely  the  principal  officers  who  had  contributed  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  difeontents  of  the  foldiers,  and  by  this  well- 
timed  feverity  he  effeCually  repreffed  all  oppofition  to 
his  will.  _  #  ?+ 

Before  entering  ferioufly  on  the  liege  of  Kazan,  he  His  fiege 
built  feveral  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tartar  terri- °f  th*  Taiw 
tories,  by  which  he  hoped  to  awe  thefe  barbarians,  and tar  ca£itai** 
prevent  them  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  He  then  invefted  Kazan,  and  in  the  year  1552, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  by  the  new,  and,  to  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  unheard-of  method  of  fpringing  a  mine  below  the 
walls.  We  are  told  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  the  city 
had  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  that,  during  the 
liege,  which  lafted  above  feven  years,  another  alarming 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  befieging  army;  that  Ivan  was 
in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  retire  to  Mofco,  where 
he  made  an  example  of  the  chief  mutineers,  and  again 
returned  to  the  liege  of  Kazan.  How  far  this  ftatement 
is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine ;  but 
perhaps  this  mutiny  is  confounded  with  that  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  enterprife. 

As  Kazan  was  taken  by  ftorm,  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  much  rigour ;  and  the  flaughter  was  fo 
dreadful,  that  even  the  flinty  heart  of  Ivan  is  faid  to 
have  relented  at  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  which  ftruck 
his  light  on  entering  the  city.  The  inhabitants  that 
efcaped  flaughter,  and  the  remains  of  the  Tartars,  were 
offered  mercy  on  condition  that  they  Ihould  embrace  the 
Chriftian  faith.  By  this  important  conqueft  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  oppreffed  the  Ruffians 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  completely  and  per¬ 
manently  overthrown. 

About  two  years  after  he  had  abolifhed  the  power  of  His  extent 
the  Tartars,  he  extended  his  conquefts  eaftward  tothefl°n  of  the 
fhores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  terri-  Ru^.an 
tory  that  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  round  the  ritories* 
city  of  Aftracan,  which  was  alfo  inhabited  by  the  Tar¬ 
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Ivan,  as  well  as  his  grandfather,  had  found  it  necef-His  i'evere 
fary  to  chaftife  the  inhabitants:  of  Novogorod  ;  but  in treatmenr 
the  year  1570,  this  city  being  fufpe&ed  of  forming  a^dNoV£g* 
plot  for  delivering  itfelf  and  the  furrounding  territory 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland,  felt  ftill  more 
feverely  the  effe&s  of  his  vengeance.  All  who  had  been 
in  any  degree  implicated  in  the  confpiracy,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  25,000,  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  city  of  Pfcove  was  threatened  with  a  limilar  pro- 
feription ;  but  Ivan,  on  their  voluntary  fubmiffion,  Con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  the  execution  of  a  few  monks,  and 
the  confifcation  of  the  property  of  the  moft  opulent  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  not  furprifmg  that  a&slike  thefe  Ihould 
have  given  to  this  prince  the  names  of  terrible  and  ty¬ 
rant,  by  which  hiftorians  have  occa%)nally  diftinguifhed 
him  ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  he* 
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Ruff  a*  ft>,culd  have  retained  fo  much  intered  in  the  afte&ions  of 
his  fubje&s,  that  when,  to  try  their  attachment,  he,  in 
I:575»  abdicated  the  government,  and  retained  only  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Mofco,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
loudly  expreffed  their  wifti  for  him  to  refume  the  admi- 
nidration  of  affairs.  We  can  account  for  this,  only  by 
-eonfidering  the  meafures  which  he  had  adopted  for  the 
improvement  and  civilization  of  his  people.  Fhefe 
were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  in  a  great  meafuie  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  his  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  Pie 
promulgated  a  new  code  of  laws,  compofed  partly  of 
fuch  ancient  datutes  as  dill  were  in  force,  and  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  improvement,  and  •<  partly  of  new  regulations, 
which  he  either  contrived  himfelf,  or  adopted  from  the 
neighbouring  dates*  He  found  it  neceffary,  however, 
to  render  many  of  thefe  lawls  extremely  fevere,  though 
their  execution  was  mod  frequently  exemplified  in  the 
perfons  of  his  nobles,  whofe  perverfenefs  and  obdinacy 
feemed  unconquerable  by  more  lenient  meafures. 

Ivan  cultivated  an  intercourfe  with  feveral  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  dates,  especially  with  Germany,  for  which  coun 
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courfe  with  try  he  feems  to  have -had  a  very  particular  edeem 
the  neigh-  ;n  reign,  viz.  in  1 547,  he  fent  a  fplendid  em* 

;  baffy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  requeding  him  to  per¬ 

mit  a  number  of  German  artids,  mechanics,  and  literary 
men,  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Ruflia.  Charles  readily 

complied  with  his  requed,  and  feveral  hundred  volun¬ 
teers  were  collefled  and  affembled  at  Lubeck,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  through  Livonia  to  Mofco.  The 
Lubeckers,  however,  jealous  that  the  improvement  of 
the  Ruffians  in  arts  and  manufa&ures  might  render  them 
independent  of  their  neighbours,  and  diminith  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  that  had  lung  fubfided  between  their 


deportment,  that  he  refolved  to  give  every  encourage-  ^ 
ment  to  the  Englidi  commerce,  and  thus  open  a  new  *rr "V*— 1 
channel  of  intercourfe  with  a  highly  polifhed  nation,  by 
which  bis  fubje&s  might  obtain  frefb  incitements  to  ac¬ 
tivity  and  indudry.  We  are  told,  that  his  affection  for 
the  Englidi  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  induce  him  to  form 
the  defign  of  marrying  ati  Englidi  lady.  He  exprefftd 
the  higheft  edeem  for. Queen  Elizabeth,  and  requeded 
by  his  ambaffador,  that  if  the  ingratitude  of  his  fubjeds 
diould  ever  compel  him  to  quit  Ruflia,  (a  circumdance 
by  no  means  improbable),  die  would  grant  him  an 
afylum  in  her  dominions.  It  was  in  coniequence  of  this 
accidental  communication  between  the  Ruffians  and  the 
Englidi,  that  England  fird  engaged  in  a  trade  to  Ruf- 
da,  and  promoted  this  new  commerce  by  the  eda- 
blifhment  of  a  company  of  Rudia  merchants  in  Lon¬ 
don.  5e 

About  twenty  years  after  Adracan  had  been  annex- Ivan  an. 
ed  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  a  new  acquifition  of  territory  nexes  Si. 
accrued  to  it  from  the  conqueds  of  a  private  adven- 
turer,  in  the  unknown  regions  of  Siberia.  The  deps  ‘ 

that  led  to  the  acquifition  of  this  immenfe  tra&  of  the 
Afiatic  continent, -are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke. 

«  The  grand  prince,  Ivan  III.  had  already  fent  out 
a  body  of  men,  who  penetrated  acrofsthe  Ingrian  moun¬ 
tains,  and  traverfed  all  the  didri&s  as  far  as  the  river 
Oby.  But,  amidd  the  urgent  affairs  of  government, 
the  difcoveries  they  made  infenfibly  fell  into  oblivion. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  merchant,  named  Stroganof, 
who  was  proprietor  of  fome  falt-w orks  on  the  confines 
of  Siberia,  was  curious  to  gain  a  farther  knowledge  of 
that  country,  which  was  like  wife  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
whofe  khan  redded  in  the  capital  Sibir.  Perceiving, 
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city  and  the  principal  towns  of  Ruflia,  arrefted  the  Ger-  among  the  perfons  who  came  to  him  ™  affairs  of  trade, 

'  •  it  • _ iftp  mprr-lianN  mpn  who  belonged  to  no  nation  with  which  he  was  ac- 


mans  in  their  route,  and  in  concert  with  the  merchants 
of  Reval  and  Riga,  fent  a  petition  to  Charles,  requeding 
him  to  recal  the  permidion  he  had  granted.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  thefe  meafures,  many  of  the  German  artids 
returned  home,  but  feveral  of  them  efcaped  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Lubeckers,  and  reached  Mofco  by  a  circui- 
tous  route.  Ivan  endeavoured  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Livonians  by  invading  their  country.  This  was  drenu- 
oufly  defended  by  the  leutonic  knights  ;  and  thefe 
►  champions,  finding  at  lad  that  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the.  Ruf¬ 
fian  monarch,  put  their  country  under  the  prote&ion  of 
a  Poland.  . 

War  be-  The  Swedes  alfo  came  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  Livonian 
1  tween  the  territories  5  and  this  circumdance  gave  rife  to  a  war  be- 
Ruffians  tween  them  and  the  Ruffians.  Ivan  invaded  Finland  ; 
ndSwedes.^ut  tbat  coimtry  was  bravely  defended  by  William. of 
Furftenberg,  grand  mader  of  the  Livonian  knights,  With 
the  affidance  of  the  troops  of  Gudavus  Vaza  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Ivan -gained  tnuch  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  though  we  are  told  that  the  Livonian  grand  mader 
ended  his  life  in  a  Ruffian  prifon. 

In  1553,  an  event  happened  which  fird  led  to  an  .in¬ 
tercourfe  between  Rudia  and  England.  Some  Englifh- 
men  who  were  at  that  time  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery, 
landed  on  the  fhores  of  the  White  fea,  where  foon  after 
tween  Eng.  ^  buju  the  port  0f  Archangel.  They  were  hofpita- 
Ruflia.  bly  received  by  the  natives  ;  and  intimation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumdance  being  conveyed  to  Ivan,  he  fent  for. the  dran- 
gers,  and  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  their  abilities  and 
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men  who  belonged  to  no  nation  with  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  he  put  feveral  inquiries  to  them  concerning 
the^  place  whence  they  came,  and  once  fent  a  few  of  his 
people  with  them  back  to  their  country.  Thefe  people 
brought  with  them,  at  their  return  from  the  regions 
they  had  now  explored,  and  which  proved  to  be  this  very 
Siberia,  a  great  quantity  of  invaluable  furs,  and  thus 
opened  to  their  mader  a  new  road  to  wealth.  How¬ 
ever,  not  fo  covetous  as  to  wifh  to  keep  this  treafure  to 
himfelf,  he  fent  information  of  it  to  the  court,  and  the 
attention  of  government  was  once  more  dire&ed  to  this 
country.  But  the  conqued  of  it,  and  its  conjumdion 
with  Ruflia,  was  referved  for  an  adventurer  named  Ti- 
mofevef  Yermak.  This  Yermak,  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  Don  Zozaks,  had  made  it  his  praaice  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  caravans  and  paffenger.s  that  occafionally 
frequented  the  roads,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  when¬ 
ever  he  came,  knd  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  the 
fearch  of  the  Ruffian  troops  that  had  been  fent  out 
againd  him  and  his  band,  which  confided  of  not  fewer 
than  6c'00  men.  On  their  flight,  he  and  his  people  ac¬ 
cidentally  came  to  the  dwelling  of  Stroganof,  where* 
hearing  much  talk  about  Siberia,  and  being  perfons 
who  had  nothing' to  lofe,  and  therefore  might  put  all  to 
the  hazard,  they  foon  formed  a  plan  to  penetrate  farther 
into  that  country,  and  there  feek  at  once  their  fafety 
and  their  fortune.  After  numerous  druggies  and  con- 
dias  with  the  natives,  which  greatly  reduced  their  num¬ 
bers,  they  at  length  conquered  the  capital,  and  fhortly 
after  the  whole  country.  Yermak  now  prefented  the 
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-RuiTia.  fruit  of  his  toilfome  and  perilous  vi&ories  to  his  tzar’(E) 
"—y—*  Ivan,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  thereby,  a  pardon  of  his. 
former  depredations,  which  was  granted  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  By  the  building  of  feveral  towns,  and  conftru£L 
ing  a  number  of  forts,  the  poffeffion  of  this  country  was 
foon  permanently  fecured.  The  lefs  and  the  greater 
Kabardey  were  alfo  added  to  RufTia  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan.  .  This  tzar,  however,  not  only  enlarged  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  his  empire,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and 
partly  by  accident,  but  he  refolved  to  reform  his  people, 
to  render  them  more  poliflied,  more  fkilful,  and  iuduf- 
trious  ;  but  this  he  found  to  be  the  moll  arduous  en- 
terprife  he  could  poffibly  have  undertaken.  The  infu- 
perable  impediments  which  threw  themfelvesin  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  this  grand  work,  were  the  principal 
incitements'  to  thofe  frequent  a&s  of  cruelty  and  defpo- 
tifm  which  have  covered  his  memory  with  fo  deep  a 
ftain.” 

Towards  the  clofe  of  Ivan’s  reign,  a  prodigious  army 
of  Turks  and  Tartars  entered  Ruffia,  with  a  delign  to 
fubdue  the  whole  country.  But  Zerebrinoff,  the  tzar’s 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 
flight  with  confiderable  daughter.  They  then  retired  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expe&ed  a 
confiderable  reinforcement  ;  but  being  clofely  purfued 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azof  on 
the  Black  fea.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.  The  Ruffians  then  attacked  their 
fliips  there,  took  fome,  and  funk  the  reft  ;  by  which 
means  almoft  the  whole  army  perifhed  with  hunger  or 
g2  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy, 
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Meftru&ion  From  this  time  the  empire  of  Ruffia  became  fo  formi- 
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dable,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could  hope 
to  make  a  total  conqueft  of  it.  The  Poles  and  Swedes 
indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  ;  and, 
by  the  inftigation  of  the  former,  the  Crim  Tartars,  in 
1571,  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  Ruffians,  who  might  have  prevented 
their  paffing  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
came  within  18  miles  of  the  city  of  Mofco,  where  they 
were  totally  defeated.  The  tzar  no  fooner  heard  this 
news,  than  he  retired  with  his  moft  valuable  effects  to 
a  well-fortified  cloyfter  *,  upon  which  the  Tartar*  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  plundered  it,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral 
churches.  A  violent  ftorm.  which  happened  at  the 
fame  time  foon  fpread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ; 
which  was  entirely  reduced  to  allies  in  fix  hours,  though 
its  circumference  was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire 
likewife  communicated  itfelf  to  a  powder  magazine  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city  ;  by  which  accident  up¬ 
wards  of  50  rods  of  the  city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings 
upon  it,  were  deftroyed  ;  and,  according  to  the  beft  hi- 
ftorians,  upwards  of  .1  20,000  citizens  were  burnt  or  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  ruins,  befides  women,  children,  and  foreign- 
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ers.  The  caftle,  however,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified,  Ruffin, 
could  not  be  taken;  and  the  Tartars,  healing  that  a  — v““— 
formidable  army  was  coming  againft  them  under  the 
command  of  Magnus  duke  of  Holilein,  whom  Ivan  had 
made  king  of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Th® 
war,  neverthelefs,  continued  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes ; 
and  the  tzar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  fome 
trilling  fuccefs,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuing 
for  peace  ;  but  the  negociations  being  broken  off,  the 
war  was  renewed  with  the  greateft  vigour.  The  Livo¬ 
nians,  Pules,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a  league 
againft  the  Ruffians,  gained  great  advantages  over  them  ; 
and  in  1579,  Stephen  Battori,  who  was  the  n  raifed  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  levied  an  army  exprefsly  with  a  defign. 
of  invading  Ruffia,  and  of  regaining  all  that  Poland  had 
formerly  claimed,  which  indeed  was  little  lefs  than  the 
whole  empire.  As  the  Poles  underftood  the  art  of  war 
much  better  than  the  Ruffians,  Ivan  found  his  undifeip- 
lined  multitudes  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  their  conquefts  were  fo  rapid,  that 
he  was  foon  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  which,  however, 
was  not  granted  ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  number  of 
enemies  which  now  attacked  Ruffia  might  have  over¬ 
come  the  empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jea¬ 
lous  of  each  other.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
in  1582a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which 
the  Swedes  were  not  comprehended.  However,  the 
Swedes  finding  thcmfelves  unable  to  effect  any  thing  of 
moment  after  the  defertion  of  their  allies,  were  obliged 
to  conclude  a  truce;  fhortly  after  which  the  tzar,  having 
been  worfted  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died 
in  the  year  1584.  .  An.  rsS4, 

The  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  tzar,  Feodor  (or  as  he  is  S3 
commonly  called,  Theodore)  Ivanoviteh,  was  by  no  P*e«Kn  of 
means  fitted  for  the  government  of  an  empire  fo  exten-  Feo^or. 
five,  and  a  people  fo  rude  and  turbulent  as  had  devolved  *van0Mtc*K 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Ivan  had  ften  the 
incapacity  of  his  fon,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obviate 
its  effe£h,  by  appointing  three  of  his  principal  nobles  as 
adminiftrators  of  the  empire;  while  to  a  fourth  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  his  younger  fon  Dimitri.  This 
expedient,  however,  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  and  partly  from 
the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  adminiftrators,  partly  from 
the  envy  which  their  exaltation  had  excited  in  the  other 
nobles,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  foon  fell  into  confulion. 

Idle  weak  Feodor  had  married  a  fifter  of  Boris  Gudo- 
nof,  a  man  of  confiderable  ambition,  immenfe  riches,  and 
tolerable  abilities.  This  man  had  contrived  to  make 
himfelf  agreeable  to  Feodor,  by  becoming  fubfervient  to 
his  capricious  defires  and  childifh  amuftments;  and  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  through  his  intereft  with  the  fo- 
vereign,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  ambitious  defigns. 

He  had  long  dire£fed  his  withes  towards  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  he  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  attain¬ 
ment  by  removing  Dimitri  the  brother  of  Feodor.  This 
young  prince  fuddenly  difappeared  ;  and  there  is  every 
3  A  reafon 


(e)  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Vafilii,  the  predeceflbr  of  the  monarch  whofe  tranfa&ions  we  are  now  relating,  the 
Ruffian  fovereigns  held  the  title  of  Velikii  Kniaz,  which  has  been  tranfiated  great  duke,  though  it  more  properly 
denotes  grand  prince  ;  and  by  this  latter  appellation  we  have  accordingly  diftinguifhed  the  preceding  monarchs, 
Vafilii,  near  the  conclulion  of  his  reign,  adopted  the  title  of  tzar,  or  emperor  ;  but  this  title  was  not  fully  efta- 
blifhed  till  the  fuccefles  and  increafmg  power  of  his  fon  Ivan  enabled  the  latter  to  confirm  it  both  at  home  and 
abroad :  and  fince  his  time  it  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged. 
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reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  aflaffinated  by  the  order  of 
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Boris.  Feodor  did  not  long  furvive  his  brother,  but 
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died  in  1598,  not  without  fufpieion  of  his  having  been 
poifoned  by  his  brother-in-law.  We  are  told  that  the 
tzaritza,  Irene,  was  fo  much  convinced  of  this,  that 
(lie  never  after  held  any  communication  with  her  bro¬ 
ther,  but  retired  to  a  convent,  and  2 {Turned  the  name  of 

With  Feodor  ended  the  laft  branch  of  the  family  of 
Ruric,  a  dynafty  which  had  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power 
in  Ruflia  ever  fince  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  principality 
by  the  Varagian  chief,  viz.  during  a  period  of  above 
700  years.  On  the  death  of  Feodor,  as  there  was  no 
hereditary  fucceffor  to  the  vacant  throne,  the  nobles  af- 
femblcd  to  cleft  a  new  tzar  ;  and  the  artful  Boris  hav¬ 
ing,- through  the  intereft  of  the  patriarch,  a  man  ele¬ 
vated  by  his  means,  and  devoted  to  his  views,  procured 
a  majority  in  his  favour,  he  was  declared  the  object  of 
their  choice.  Boris  pretended  unwillingnefs  to  accept 
the  crown,  declaring  that  he  had  refolved  to  live  and 
die  in  a  monastery  j  but  when  the  patriarch,  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  attended  by  a  great 
concourfe  of  people,  bearing  before  them  the  crofs,  and 
the  effigies  of  feveral  faints,  repaired  to  the  convent, 
where  the  artful  ufurper  had  taken  up  his  refidence, 
he  was  at  length  'prevailed  on  to  accompany  them  to 
the  palace  of  the  tzars,  and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  crown- 

Boris  affords  another  example,  in  addition  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  inftances  recorded  in  hiftory,  of  a  fovereign  who 
became  beneficial  to  his  fubjefts,.  though  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  fovereignty  by  unjuftifiable  means.  If  we 
give  implicit  credit’ to  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times, 
Boris  was  a  murderer  and  a  ufurper,  though  he  had  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  his  favour  $  but  by  whatever 
means  he  attained  the  imperial  power,  he  feems  to  have 
employed  it  in  advancing  the  interefts  of  the  nation, 
and  in  improving  the  circuniftances  of  his  people.  He 
was  extremely  aftive  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce,  and  improve  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  •,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  invited 
many  foreigners  into  his  dominions.  While  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
defending  its  frontiers  by  forts  and  ramparts,  againft  the 
iucurfions  of  his  neighbours,  lie  made  himfelf  refpefted 
abroad,  received  ambaffadors  from  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  ;  and  after  feveral  attempts  to  enlarge  his 
territories  at  the  expence  of  Sweden,  he  concluded 
with  that  kingdom  an  honourable  and  advantageous  al¬ 
liance. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  city 
of  Mofco  was  defolated  by  one  of  the  mod  dreadful  fa¬ 
mines  recorded  in  hiftory.  Tlioufands  of  people  lay 
dead  in  the  ftreets  and  roads  •,  and  in  many  houfes  the 
fatteft  of  their  inmates  was  killed,  to  ferve  as  food  for 
the  reft.  Parents  are  faid  to  have  eaten  their  children, 
and  children  their  parents  ;  and  we  are  told  by  one  of 
the  writers  of  that  time  (Petri us),  that  he  farv  a  woman 
bite  feveral  pieces  out  of  her  child’s  arm  as  {he  was  car¬ 
bine-  it  along.  Another  relates,  that  four  women  ha- 
vingb defired  a  peafant  to  come  to  one  of  their  houfes,  on 
pretence  of  paying  him  for  fome  wood,  killed  and  de¬ 
voured  both  him  and  his  horfe.  This  dreadful  calamity 
lafted  three  years  and  notwithftanding  all  the  exertions 
of  Boris  to  provide  for  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Mofco,  we  are  allured  that  not  fewer  than  500,000  Ruffo. 
periflied  by  the  famine.  '  '  -*i 

During  thefe  diftreffes  of  the  capital,  the  power  of  Invafl0n of J 
Boris  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by  an  adventurer  the  pretenj 
who  fuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  pretended  to  be  the  young  der  Dimi. 
prince  Dimitri,  whom  all  believed  to  have  .been  aflat- tri. 
linated,  or,  as  Boris  had  given  out,  to  have  died  of  a 
malignant  fever.  This  adventurer  was  a  monk  named 
Otrepief,  who  learning  that  he  greatly  refembled  the 
late  Dimitri,  conceived  the  projeft  of  pafiing  for  that 
prince,  and  endeavouring,  in  that  character,  to  afetnd 
the  Ruffian  throne.  He  retired  from  Ruflia  into  Po¬ 
land,  where  he  had  the  dexterity  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  fome  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  perfuade  them 
that  he  was  really  Prince  Dimitri,  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Ruflia.  The  better  to  infure  to  himfelf 
the  fupport  of  the  Poles,  he  learned  their  language, 
and  profefled  a  great  regard  for  the  Catholic  religion. 

By  this  laft  artifice  he  both  gained  the  attachment  of 
the  Catholic  Poles,  and  acquired  the  friendfliip  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whofe  bleffing  and  patronage  in  his 
great  undertaking  he  farther  fecured,  by  promifing  that, 
as  foon  as  he  ffiould  have  eftabliffied  himfelf  on  the 
throne,  he  would  make  every  exertion  to  bring  the  Rui- 
fians  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  To  the 
external  graces  of  a  fine  perfon,  the  pretended  Dimitri 
added  the  charms  of  irrefiftible  eloquence  ;  and  by  thefe 
accompliftiments  he  won  the  affeftions  of  many  of  the 
moff  powerful  among  the  Polifh  nobility.  In  particular 
the  voivode  of  Sendomir  was  fo  much  captivated  by  his 
addrefs,  that  he  not  only  efpoufed  his  caufe,  but  pro- 
mifed  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  foon  as 
he  ffiould  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  This 
refpeflable  man  exerted  himfelf  fo  warmly  in  behalf  of 
his  intended  fon-in-law,  that  he  brought  over  even  the 
king  of  Poland  to  his  party.  The  Kozaks  of  the  Don, 
who  were  oppreffed  by  Boris,  hoped  to  gain  at  leaft  a 
temporary  advantage  by  the  difturbance  excited  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  adventurer,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  in  Ins  favour.  JL  he  news  of 
Prince  Dimitri  being  ftill  alive,  foon  penetrated  into 
Ruflia  j  and  though  Boris  did  all  in  his  power  to  de- 
ftroy  the  illufion,  by  prohibiting  all  intercourfe  between 
his  fubjefts  and  the  Poles,  and  by  appealing  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  murdered  prince’s  mother  in  proof  of  his 
death,  the  caufe  of  the  pretender  continued  to  gain 
ground.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to  intereft  the 
Ruffian  people  in  favour  of  Otrepief.  He  had  prepared 
a  manifefto,  which  he  caufed  to  be  difperfed  through 
the  empire,  and  in  which  he  affirmed  himfelf  to  be  the 
fon  of  Ivan,  and  afferted  his  right  to  the  throne  then 
ufurped  by  Boris.  The  courtiers  of  the  ufurper,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  his  elevation,  pretended  to  be¬ 
lieve  thefe  affertions  while  thofe  wrho  were  perfuaded 
that  the  young  prince  had  been  murdered  by  order  of 
the  prefent  tzar,  regarded  this  event  as^  a  judgment 
from  heaven.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  appear  to 
have  been  perfuaded,  that  the  pretender  was  the  real 
Dimitri  j  and  as  they  believed  that  he  had  been  rmra- 
culoufly  preferved,  they  pioufly  refolved  to  concur  with 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  affifting  him  to  recover  his 
juft  rights.  Thus,  before  he  fet  foot  in  Ruffia,  a  nu¬ 
merous  party  was  formed  in  his  behalf.  He  foon  made 
his  appearance  on  the  frontiers  with  a  regiment  of  Po- 
lifti  troops,  and  a  body  of  Kozaks,  Boris  Tent  an  army 
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Ruffia.  to  oppofe  him  5  but  though  the  numberof  thefe  troops 
J  o-reatly  exceeded  the  fmall  force  of  Dimitri,  thefe  latter 
were  fo  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  their  leader,  and 
the  intrepidity  and  perfonal  bravery  which  he  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  that,  after  a  bloody  conflia,  the 
army  of  Boris  was  defeated,  and  the  pretended  Dimitri 
remained  mailer  of  the  field. 

87  This  viaory,  over  a  fuperior  army,  ferved  Hill  further 
;ij  fuccef-  tQ  ftrengthen  the  belief,  that  Dimitri  was  favoured  by 
fS*  heaven,  and  confequently  could  not  be  an  impoftor. 

To  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  evidently 
acquired,  the  viaor  treated  his  prifoners  with  great 
kindnefs;  caufed  the  dead  to  be  decently  interred,  and 
crave  Ibria  injunaions  to  his  troops  to  behave  with  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  towns  through  which  he  paffed..  This 
gentle  behaviour,  when  contralled  with  the  horrible  ex- 
celfes  committed  by  the  foldiers  of  Boris,  wherever  the 
people  appeared  to  Ihew  any  inclination  towards  the 
caufe  of  the  invader,  gained  Dimitri  more  adherents 
than  even  the  perfuafion  that  he  was  the  lawful  fove- 
reign  of  the  country.  Unluckily  for  Boris,  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Ruffians  was  about  this  time  direiled 
againft  him,  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  and  by 
more  than  ufual  corufcations  of  the  aurora  borealis,  phe¬ 
nomena  which  were  immediately  regarded  as  manifeil 
demon!! rations  that  the  Almighty  was  pouring  out  his 
phials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  country.  It  was  alraoft 
univerfally  believed,  that  the  awful  effe£ls  of  thefe 
alarming  appearances  could  be  averted  only  by  fupport- 
ing  the  caufe  of  Dimitri,  who  had  hitherto  been  fo  fig- 
nally  protected,  and  brought  to  light  by  the  hand  of 
heaven.  Boris,  unable  to  refill  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  his  rival,  is  laid  to  have  taken  poi- 
fon,  and  thus  hallened  that  fate  which  he  forefaw 
awaited  him,  if  he  lhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

\n.  1605.  The  death  of  Boris  took  place  in  the  year  1605  *,  and 
though  the  principal  nobility  at  Mofco  placed  his  fon 
Feodor  on  the  throne,  the  party  of  Dimitri  was  now  fo 
llrong,  that  Feodor  was  dethroned  and  fent  to  prifon 
with  his  mother  and  fifler,  within  fix  weeks  after  hisac- 
83  ceffion. 

.e  afcernb  The  fuccefsful  monk  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of 
jie  Ruffian  lds  ambitious  hopes,  and  made  his  entry  into  Mofco  with 
irone‘  the  utmoft  magnificence,  attended  by  his  Ruffian  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  his  Polilh  friends.  Not  deeming  liimfelf  fe- 
cure,  however,  while  the  fon  of  Boris  remained  alive,  he 
is  faid  to  have  caufed  him  to  be  llrangled,  together  with 
one  of  his  fillers.  The  new  tzar,  though  he  evidently 
polfelfed  great  abilities,  feems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
point  of  prudence.  Inllead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
his  fubje&s,  by  attention  to  their  interells,  and  by  con¬ 
ferring  on  the  chief  men  among  them  the  titles  and  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  at  his  difpofal,  he  openly  difplayed  his 
predile£fion  for  the  Poles,  on  whom  he  conferred  high 
polls  and  dignities,  and  even  connived  at  the  extrava¬ 
gance  and  enormities  which  they  committed.  I  his  im¬ 
politic  conduft,  together  with  his  partiality  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion;  his  marked  indifference  towards  the  pub¬ 
lic  worlhip  of  the  national  church,  and  his  want  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  Greek  clergy ;  his  marrying  a  Polilh 
lady;  his  affectation  of  Polilh  manners;  his  inordinate 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
the  principal  nobility;  fo  irritated  and  exafperated  the 


Ruffians,  that  difeontents  and  infurreClions  arofe  in  every  Buffia. 
quarter  of  the  empire;  and  the  joy  with  which  he  had 
been  at  firfl:  received,  was  converted  into  indifference, 
contempt,  and  detellation.  The  Ruffians  foon  difeo- 
vered,  from  a  curious  circumllance,  that  their  new  fo- 
vereign  could  not  be  fprung  from  the  blood  of  their  an¬ 
cient  tzars.  Thefe  had  been  always  lifted  on  their 
horfes,  and  rode  along  with  a  flow  and  folemn  pace, 
whereas  Dimitri  bellrod  a  furious  llallion,  which  he 
mounted  without  the  help  of  his  attendants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  thefe  fources  of  difeontent,  it  was  rumoured  that 
a  timber  fort  which  Dimitri  had  caufed  to  be  conftruc- 
ted  before  Mofco,  was  intended  to  ferve  as  an  engine  of 
deftruClion  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  at  a  martial 
fpeClacle  which  the  tzar  was  preparing  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  bride,  the  Poles,  and  other  foreigners  that 
compofed  his  body  guard,  were,  from  this  building,  to 
call  firebrands  into  the  city,  and  then  (laughter  the  in¬ 
habitants.  This  rumour  increafed  their  hatred  to  fury, 
and  they  refolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  de¬ 
voted  tzar.  The  populace  were  Hill  farther  incenfed 
by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  againft  Dimitri  as  a  he¬ 
retic,  and  by  Schuifkoy,  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  tzar,  but  had  afterwards 
been  pardoned.  This  nobleman  put  liimfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  enraged  mob,  and  led  them  to  attack  the  tzarian 
palace.  This  they  entered  by  affault,  put  to  the  fword 
all  the  Poles  whom  they  found  within  its  walls,  and  af¬ 
terwards  extended  their  maffacre  to  fuch  as  were  difeov- 
ered  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Dimitri  himfelf,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  efcape,  was  overtaken  by  his  purfuers,  and 
thru!!  through  with  a  fpear,  and  his  dead  body  being- 
brought  back  into  the  city,  lay  for  three  days  before 
the  palace,  expofed  to  every  infult  and  outrage  that  ma¬ 
lice  could  invent,  or  rage  inflift.  His  father-in-law  and 
his  wife  efcaped  with  their  lives,  but  were  detained  as 
prifoners,  and  the  tzaritza  was  confined  at  Yaroflavl.  g^ 

Schuilkoy,  who  had  pretended  to  be  a£luated  by  nounfettled 
other  motives  than  the  purefl  patriotifm,  now  afpired  to  Hate  cf 
the  vacant  throne,  and  had  fufficient  intereft  to  carry  Builia. 
his  election.  His  reign  was  fhort  and  unintere fling, 
and  indeed  from  this  time  till  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe 
of  Romanof  in  1613,  the  affairs  of  Ruffia  have  little  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers.  Schuilkoy’s  fhort 
reign  was  diflurbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  two  fiftiticus 
Dimitris,  wliofucceflively  flarted  up,  and  declared  them- 
felves  to  be  either  the  late  tzar,  or  the  prince  whom  lie 
had  perfonated  ;  and  his  neighbours  the  Swedes  and 
Poles,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  diflenfions  in 
the  empire,  made  many  fuccefsful  incurfions  into  Ruffia, 
fet  fire  to  Mofco,  and  maffacred  above  1 00,000  of  the 
people.  The  Ruffians,  diffatisfied  with  the  reigning 
prince,  treated  with  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  poten¬ 
tates  for  the  difpofal  of  the  imperial  crown.  They  offer¬ 
ed  it  to  Vladiflaf,  or  Uladiilaus,  fon  of  Sigifmund,  king 
of  Poland,  on  condition  that  lie  lhould  adopt  the  Greek 
perfuafion;  but  as  he  rejedlcd  this  preliminary,  they 
turned  their  eyes,  firfl  on  a  fon  of  Charles  IX.  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  laflly,  on  a  young  native  Ruffian,  Mikhail 
Feodorovitch,  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof,  a  family  di- 
ftantly  related  to  their  ancient  tzars,  and  of  which  the 
head  was  then  metropolitan  of  Roll of,  and  was  held 
in  great  eftimation.  Thus,  after  a  longferies  of  confu- 
fion  and  difafter,  there  afeended  the  Ruffian  throne  a 
3  A  2  new 
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Butfia.  new  family,  whofe  defcendants  have  raifed  the  empire 
'  to  a  (late  of  grandeur  and  importance  unequalled  in  any 
former  period. 

We  have  feen  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  empire 
by  the  partitions  of  its  early  monarehs,  and  the  wars  to 
’which  thefe  partitions  gave  birth  j  by  the  invafions  and 
tyranny  of  the  Tartars  3  and  laftly,  by  the  difturbanees 
that  prevailed  from  the  machinations  of  the  falfe  Dimi¬ 
tris.  We  have  obferved  the  depreffion  whieh  the  em¬ 
pire  fuffered  under  thefe  calamities.  We  are  now  to 
witnefs  its  fudden  elevation  among  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  accompany  it  in  its  hafty  brides  towards 
that  importance  which  it  has  lately  affumed.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  enter  on  the  tranfa&ions  that  have  enriched  the 
pages  of  the  Ruffian  annals  finee  the  aceeffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Romanof,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  uninter- 
efting,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  Rate  of  the  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

State  of  the  At  this  period  the  government  of  Ruffia  may  be  con- 
Iluffian  fidered  as  a  pure  ariftocracy,  as  all  the  fupreme  power 
empire  at  refte(j  ;n  t^e  hands  of  the  nobles  and  the  fuperior  clergy., 
w’ofthe  In  particular  the  boyars,  or  chief  officers  of  the  army, 
17th  cen-  who  were  alfo  the  privy  counfellors  of  the  prince,  pof- 
tury.  feiTed  a  very  eonfiderable  (hare  of  authority,  fhe^  elec¬ 

tion  of  the  late  prinees  Boris,  Dimitri,  and  Sehuifkoy, 
had  been  conduced  principally  by  them,  in  concert 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mofeo,  where  was  then  held  the 
feat  of  government.  The  common  people,  efpeeially 
thofe  of  the  inferior  towns,  though  nominally  free,  had 
no  (bare  in  the  government,  or  in  the  election  of  the 
chief  ruler.  The  boors,  or  thofe  peafants  who  dwelt 
on  the  noblemen’s  efiates,  were  almoft  completely  (laves,, 
and  transferable  with  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt.  An  ' 
attempt  to  do  away  this  barbarous  vaffalage  had  been 
made,  both  by  Boris  and  Sehuifkoy,  but  from  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  nobles  it  was  abandoned.. 

The  laws  in  foree  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  confided  partly  of  the  municipal  laws  drawn 
up  for  the  date  of  Novgorod  by  Yaroflaf,  and  partly  of 
an  amended  eode,  called  fudebnik ,  promulgated  by 
Ivan  Vafiliivitch  II.  By  this  fudebnik  the  adminidra- 
tion  of  the  laws  was  made  uniform  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  particular  magidrates  were  appointed  in  the 
feveral  towns  and  diftrifts,  all  fubjeeft  to  the  tzar  as 
their  ehief.  The  fudebnik  eonfided  of  97  articles,  all 
containing  civil  laws,  as  the  penal  datutes  are  only 
briefly  mentioned  in  fome  articles,  fo  as  to  appear  ei¬ 
ther  conne&ed  with  the  civil,  or  as  ferving  to  illu- 
drate  them.  The  criminal  laws  were  contained  in  a 
feparate  code,  called  gubnaia  gramota ,  which  is  now 
lod,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  civil  eode.  In  neither  of 
thefe  eodes  is  there  any  mention  of  eeclefiadical  affairs  3 
but  thefe  were  regulated  by  a  fet  of  canons  drawn  up 
in  1  $42,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  Ivan  Vafiliivitch,  in 
a  grand  council  held  at  Mofeo.  In  the  civil  datutes  of 
the  fudebnik,  theft  was  punifhed  in  the  fir  ft  indance  by 
reftitution,  or,  if  the  thief  were  unable  to  redore  the 
property  dolen,  he  became  the  flave  of  the  injured  par¬ 
ty,  till  by  his  labour  he  had  made  fuffieient  eompenfa- 
tion.  Of  murder  nothing  is  faid,  except  where  the  per- 
fon  dain  was  a  lord  or  mader,  when  the  murderer  was 
to  be  punifhed  with  death.  There  is  no  mention  of 
torture,  except  in  cafes  of  theft. 

Before  the  aeceffion  of  the  home  ox  nomanoi,  the 
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commercial  intercourfe  which  the  cities  of  Novgorod 
and  Pfeove  formerly  held  with  the  Hans  tow' ns,  had  en-  u 
tirely  ceafed  *,  but  this  was  in  fome  degree  compenfated 
by  the  newly  eftabliffied  trade  between  Rufiia  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  centre  of  which  was  Archangel.  This  trade 
had  been  lately  inereafed  by  the  produ&s  derived  from 
the  aequifition  of  Siberia,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
Engliih  principally  fupplied  the  Ruffians  with  broad 
cloth.  In  1568,  an  Englifh  counting-houfe  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  Mofeo,  and  about  the  fame  time  the  Ruffian 
company  wras  incorporated.  Previous  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  trade  of  the  Ruffians  had  been  carried  on 
merely  by  barter,  but  during  that  century  the  coinage 
of  money  commenced  at  Novgorod  and  Pfeove  3  and 
from  this  time  their  commerce  was  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  the  other  European  nations. 

Except  in  the  article  of  commerce,  the  Ruffians 
were  deplorably  behind  the  red  of  Europe  3  and  though 
attempts  had  been  made  by  Ivan  I.  Ivan  Vafiliiviteh 
II.  and  Boris,  to  cultivate  their  manners  and  improve 
the  date  of  their  arts  and  manufa&urcs,  thefe  attempts 
had  failed  of  fuccefs.  The  following  chara&eriftic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  date  of  Ruffia  in  the  1 6th  century,  are  givem 
by  Mr  Tooke. 

The  houfes  were  in  general  of  timber,  and  badly  con- 
druCled,  except  that  in  Mofeo  and  other  great  towns, 
there  were  a  few  houfes  built  of  brick. 

That  eontempt  for  the  female  fex,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  a  ebaraCteridic  of  defe&ive  civilization,  was  con-, 
fpieuous  among  the  Ruffians.  The  women  were  kept 
in  a  date  of  perfe&  bondage,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
indance  of  liberality,  if  adranger  were  but  permitted 
to  fee  them.  They  durft  feldom  go  to  ehureh,  though 
attendance  on  divine  worffiip  was  eonfidered  of  the  higli^ 
eft  importance.  They  were  conftantly  required  to  be 
within  doors,  fo  that  they  very  feldom  enjoyed  the  freffi 
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The  men  of  the  middle  ranks  always  repaired  about 
noon  to  the  market,  where  they  tranfaCled  bufmefs  to¬ 
gether,  converfed  about  public  affairs,  and  attended  the 
eourts  of  judicature,  to  hear  the  eaufes  that  were  going 
forward.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  praftiee  produaive 
of  much  good,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  by  thefe 
means  improved  their  acquaintance,  interchanged,  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  thus  their  patriotic 
affeaions  were  nourifhed  and  invigorated. 

In  agreements  and  bargains  the  higheft  affeveration 
was,  “  If  I  keep  not  my  word,  may  it  turn  to  my  in¬ 
famy,”  a  euftom  extremely  honourable  to  the  Ruffians 
of  thofe  days,  as  they  held  the  difgraee  of  having  for¬ 
feited  their  word  to  be  the  deepeft  degradation. 

If  the  wife  was  fo  dependent  on  her  hufband,  the 
child  was  ftill  more  dependent  on  his  father  3  lor  pa¬ 
rents  were  allowed  to  fell  their  children. 

Mafters  and  fervants  entered  into  a  mutual  contraCl 
refpeCling  the  terms  of  their  eonneClion,  and  a  written 
copy  of  this  contra#  was  depofited  in  the  proper  court, 
where,  if  either  party  broke  the  contract,  the  other 
might  lodge  bis  complaint. 

Single  combat  ftill  continued  to  be  the  laft  refource 
in  deciding  a  caufe  3  and  to  this  the  judge  reported  in 
cafes  which  he  knew  not  otherwife  to  determine  :  but 
duels  out  of  court  were  ftri&ly  prohibited  3  and  when 
thefe  took  place,  and  either  party  fell,  the  furvivor  was 
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ru$*.  regarded  as  a  murderer,  and  puni  filed 

'  Perfonal  vengeance  was  forbidden  under  the  flri&eft 
penalties. 

The  nobles  were  univerfally  foldiers,  and  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  appear  when  fummoiied,  to  aflift  the  prince  in 
his  wars. 

Till  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  boor  was  not 
bound  to  any  particular  mailer.  He  tilled  the  ground 
of  a  nobleman  for  a  certain  time  on  dated  conditions. 
Thus,  he  either  received  part  of  the  harved  or  of  the 
cattle,  apportion  of  wood,  hay,  &c. ;  or  he  worked  five 
days  for  the  mader,  and  on  the  fixth  was  at  liberty  to 
till  a  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for  his  ufe.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  either  party  might  give 
up  the  contra#  to  the  other  j  the  boor  might  remove  to 
another  mader,  and  the  mader  difmifs  the  boor  that  did 
not  fuit  him. 

During  the  troubles  and  diflenfions  in  which  the  em- 
ances  that  pire  had  been  involved,  fince  the  death  of  Feodor  Iva- 
pd  to  the  novJtch,  the  chief  men  of  the  date  were  divided  into 
Mikhail  parties.  Of  thefe,  one  fought  to  elevate  to  the 

lomanof.  throne  a  Polifii  prince,  while  another  rather  favoured 
the  fucceflion  of  a  Swede.  A  third,  and  by  far  the 
dronged  party,  weredefirous  to  place  upon  the  throne  a 
native  Ruflian  \  and  they  foon  turned  their  eyes  on 
Mikhail  Romanof,  a  didant  relation  of  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  tzars,  whole  father  was  metropolitan  of 
Roftof.  The  clergy  feemed  particularly  intereded  in 
this  choice,  as  they  judly  concluded,  that  a  Ruflian 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  orthodox  Greek  faith, 
would  mod  effe£lually  prevent  the  poifon  of  Catholic 
opinions  or  Protedant  herefy,  the  introduction  of  which 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  acceflion  of  a  Polifh  or  a 
Swedifh  monarch.  Accordingly,  the  voice  of  a  Angle 
ecclefiadic  decided  the  electors  in  favour  of  Mikhail. 
A  metropolitan  declared  in  the  hall  of  election,  that  it 
had  been  announced  to  him  by  divine  revelation,  that 
the  young  Romanof  would  prove  the  rpoft  fortunate  and 
profperous  of  all  the  tzars  who  had  filled  the  Ruflian 
throne.  This  revelation  had  an  immediate  efFe#  on  the 
ele£tors,  as  their  reverence  for  the  fuperior  clergy  was 
fo  great,  that  none  could  prefumc  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  a  perfon  of  fuch  exalted  rank  and  facred  funClion. 
The  revelation  once  made  public,  the  people  too  cx- 
preffed  fo  decidedly  their  defire  to  have  the  young 
Romanof  for  their  fovereign,  that  all  foon  united  in 
their  choice.  The  young  man  himfelf,  however,  re- 
fufed  the  proffered  honour,  and  his  mother,  dreading 
the  fate  that  might  arife  from  fo  dangerousan  elevation, 
with  tears  implored  the  deputies  to  depart.  The  mo¬ 
de  ft  re  fufal  of  Mikhail  ferved  only  to  perfnade  the 
people,  that  he  was  the  moft  worthy  obje#  on  which 
they  could  fix  their  choice  ;  and  at  length  the  deputies 
returned  to  Mofco,  bringing  with  them  the  confent  of 
the  monarch  elc#.  The  coronation  took  place  on  the 
Ilth  of  June  1613,  and  thus  the  views  of  Poland  and 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  defigns  of  Mkrina,  the  widow 
of  the  firft  pretender  Dimitri,  who  ftill  contrived  to 
keep  a  party  in  her  favour,  were  entirely  fruftrated. 

At  the  acceflion  of  Mikhail,  the  Swedes  and  Poles 
were  in  pofTeffion  of  feveral  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  to 
diflodge  thefe  invaders  was  the  firft  obje#  of  the  new 
he  Swedes ^zar*  A.ware  of  the  difficulty  of  contending  at  once 
'd  Poles,  with  both  thefe  formidable  enemies,  be  began  by  nego¬ 
tiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden.  This  was  not 
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accordingly.  effe£led  without  confiderable  facrifices.  Mikhail  agreed 
to  give  up  Ingria  and  Karilia,  and  to  evacuate  Efthonia  s 
and  Livonia.  Thus  freed  from  his  moft  dangerous  ene¬ 
my,  Mikhail  prepared  to  oppofe  the  Poles,  of  whom  a 
numerous  body  had  entered  Ruflia,  to  fupport  the  claims 
of  their  king’s  fon,  Vladiflaf.  Mikhail  proceeded, 
however,  in  a  very  wary  manner,  and  inftead  of  op- 
pofing  the  invaders  in  the  open  field,  he  entrapped 
them  by  ambufeades,  or  allured  them  into  diftri£ls  al¬ 
ready  defblated,  where  they  fuffered  fo  much  from  cold 
and  hunger,  that  in  1619  they  agreed  to  a  ceflation  of 
hoftilities  for  fourteen  years  and  a  half,  on  condition 
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that  the  Ruflians  fhould  cede  to  Poland  the  government 
of  Smolenfk. 

Thus  freed  from  external  enemies  on  terms  which,  His  prudent 
though  not  very  honourable,  were*,  the  be  ft  that  the  conduct, 
then  pofture  of  his  affairs  admitted,  Mikhail  fet  himfelf 
to  arrange  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  placing  his  father  at  the  head  of  the  church,  by. 
conferring  on  him  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  which  had 
become  vacant.  The  counfels  of  this  venerable  man 
were  of  great  advantage  to  Mikhail,  and  contributed  to 
preferve  that  peace  and  tranquillity  by  which  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  was  in  general  diftinguifhed.  The 
tzar’s  next  ftep  was  to  form  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  principal  commercial  dates  of  Europe.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  fent  ambaffadors  to  England,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  the  German  empire  }  and  Ruflia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confidered  rather  as  an  Afiatic  than  a  European 
power,  became  fo  refpe#able  in  the  eyes  of  her  northern 
neighbours,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  forming, 
with  her  commercial  treaties. 

Mikhail  alfo  began  thofe  improvements  of  the  laws' 
which  we  fhall  prefen  tly  fee  more  fully  executed  by  his 
fon  and  fucccffor  \  but  the  tide  of  party  ran  fo  high, 
that  he  could  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  reformation. 

He  was  alfo  obliged  to  put  his  frontiers  in  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
fence,  to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  the  truce  with. 

Poland,  which  now  drew  nigh  $  and  as  no  permanent 
peace  had  been  eftabliftied,  both,  parties  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a. renewal  of  hoftilities.  Indeed  the  armiitice 
was  broken  by  the  Ruflians,  who,  on  the  death  of  SigiL 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  appeared  before  Smolenfk,  and. 
juftified  the  infringement  of  the  treaty,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  concluded  with  Sigifmund,  and  not  with  hi* 
fucceflbrs.  Nothing  of  confequence,  however,  was  done 
before  Smolenfk  ;  and  the  Ruffian  commander,  after  ha¬ 
ving  lain  there  in  perfe#  indolence,  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  for  two  years,  at  length  raifed  the  fiege. 

Mikhail  attempted  to  engage  the  Swedes  in  an  alliance 
with  him  againft  Poland  \  but  failing  in  this  negociation, 
patched  up  a  new  treaty,  which  continued  unbroken 
till  his  death.  This  happened  in  1645. 

Mikhail  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexei  ;  but  as  the  A11.  1C46. 
young  prince  was  only  15  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  94 
death,  a  nobleman. named  Morofof  had  been  appointed  Aeceffion 
his  governor,  and  regent  of  the  empire.  This  man  yiikhail^ 
poffeffed  all  the  ambition,  without, the  prudence  and  ad-0vitch. 
drefs  of  Boris,  and  in  attempting  to  raife  himfelf  and 
his  adherents  to  the  higheft  polls  in  the  ftate,  he  in¬ 
curred  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Though  Mo¬ 
rofof,  by  properly  organizing  the  army,  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  againft  external  enemies,  he 
fhamefully  negle#ed  internal  policy,  and  connived  at 
the  moft  flagrant  enormities  in  the  adminiftration  o£ 

juftice. 
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juftice.  The  abufes  went  fo  far,  t  ^ 

'  once  flopped  the  tzar  as  he  was  returning  froin^  church 
to  his  palace,  calling  aloud  for  righteous  judges.  Though 
Alexei  promifed  to  make  ftricl  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  grievances,  and  to  infli£l  deferved 
punilhment  on  the  guilty,  the  people  had  not  patience 
to  await  this  tardy  procefs,  and  proceeded  to  plunder 
the  houfes  of  thofe  nobles  who  were  mod  obnoxious 
to  them.  They  were  at  length  pacified,  however,  on 
condition  that  the  author  of  their  oppreflion  fhould  be 
brought  to  condign  punithment.  One  of  the  mod  ne¬ 
farious  judges  was  put  to  death  j  and  the  principal  ma- 
p-idrate  of  Mofco  fell  a  viftim  to  their  rage.  The  life 
of  Morofof  was  fpared  at  the  earned  entreaty  of  the 
tzar,  who  engaged  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

Similar  diAurbances  had  broken  out  at  Novgorod 
and  Pfcove  ;  but  they  were  happily  terminated,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  metropolitan  Nicon,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  but  who,  from  a  reputation  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  piety  and  holinefs,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  and  was  high  in  favour  with  Alexei. 

Thcfe  commotions  were  fcarcely  affuaged,  when  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  again  threatened 
by  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne.  I  his  man  was  the 
fon  of  a  linen-draper,  but  gave  himfelf  out  at  one  time 
for  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Dimitri,  at  another  for  the 
fon  of  Schuifkoy.  Fortunately  for  Alexei  the  Poles 
and  Swedes,  whofe  intered  it  was  to  have  fomented 
thefe  intedine  didurbances,  remained  quiet  fpe&ators  of 
them,  and  the  pretender  meeting  with  few  adherents, 
was  foon  taken  and  hanged. 

The  pacific  conduft  of  the  neighbouring  dates  did  not 


long  continue,  though  indeed  we  may  attribute  the  re- 
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ncwal  of  hodilities  to  the  ambition  of  the  tzar, 
war  witn  The  war  with  Poland  was  occafioned  by  Alexei  s 
Poland  and  fUpp0rting  the  Kozaks,  a  military  horde,  who  had  left 
Swadeu.  .  t]ie  northern  {bores  of :  the  Dniepr,  and  retired  further 
to  the  fouth.  Here  they  had  edabliftied  a  military  de¬ 
mocracy,  a  ad  during  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  in 
Ptuffla,  had  been  fubjeft  to  the  khan  of  thmc  tribes  ; 
but  after  the  expulfion  or  fubjugation  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Knzaks  had  put  themfelves  under  the  guardianfliip 
of  Poland,  to  which  kingdom  they  formerly  belonged. 
As  the  Poliih  clergy,  however,  attempted  to  impofe  on 
them  the  Greek  faith,  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  claimed  the  patronage  of  Ruf- 
fia.  Alexei,  who  feems  to  have  fought  for  a  pretext  to 
break  with  Poland,  gladly  received  them  as  his  fubje&s, 
as  he  hoped,  witn  tneir  aAiAance,  to  recover  the  terri¬ 
tories  that  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  his  father.  He 
began  by  negotiation,  and  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  king 
0f Poland,  complaining  of  fome  Polifh  publications,  in 
which  reflections  had  been  caff  on  the  honour  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  demanding  that  by  way  of  compenfation,  the 
Ruffian  territories  formerly  ceded  to  Poland  fliould  be 
reftored.  The  king  of  Poland  of  courfe  refilled  fo  ar¬ 
rogant  a  demand,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
The  Ruffians,  affitted  by  the  Kozaks,  were  fo  fuccefsful 
in  this  conteff,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  became  jealous 
of  Alexei’s  good  fortune,  and  apprehenfive  of  an  attack. 
He  therefore  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war,  efpecially  as  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  extremely 
averfe  to  the  Ruffian  dominion,  had  fought  his  protec¬ 
tion.  The  war  with  Sweden  commenced  in  1656,  and 
continued  for  two  years,  without  any  important  advan- 
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that  the  populace  tage  being  gained  by  either  party.  A  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  1658,  for  three  years,  and  at  the  termination  ' 
of  this  period,  a  folid  peace  was  eftabliflied.  I11  the 
mean  time  the  war  with  Poland  continued,  but  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  armiftice,  which  was  prolonged 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  remainder  of  Alexei’s 
reign. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  as  remarkable  for  tur¬ 
bulence,  as  that  of  his  predeceffor  had  been  for  tran¬ 
quillity.  No  fooner  was  peace  eflabliftied  with  the 
neighbouring  Rates  than  frefli  commotions  {hook  the 
empire  from  within.  The  Don  .Kozaks,  who  now 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ruffian  population,  felt  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  the  rigour  with  which  one  of  their  officers 
had  been  treated,  and  placing  at  their  head  Radzin,  the 
brother  of  the  deceafed,  .broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

Allured  by  the  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  and  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  vaft  numbers  both  of  Kozaks  and  inferior  Ruf¬ 
fians  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Radzin,  and  formed  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  This  'force,  however, 
was  formidable  merely  from  its  numbers.  Radzin’s 
followers  were  without  arms,  without  difeipline,  and 
were  quite  unprepared  to  ffand  the  attack  of  regular 
troops.  "Radzin  himfelf  feems  to  have  placed  no  re¬ 
liance  on  the  courage  or  fidelity  of  his  followers,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  firft  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
pardon  by  fubmiffion.  Having  been  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  this  pardon  would  be  granted  on  his  fur- 
rendering  himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  the  tzar,  he  fet  out 
for  Mofco,  accompanied  by  his  brother  \  but  when  he 
was  arrived  within  a  fhort  diflance  of  the  capital, 
whither  notice  of  his  approach  had  been  fent,  he  was 
met  by  a  cart  containing  a  gallows,  on  which  he  was 
hanged  without  ceremony.  His  followers,  who  had  af- 
fembled  at  Aftracan,  were  furrounded  by  the  tzar’s 
troops,  taken  prifoners,  and  1 2,CCO  of  them  hung  on 
the  gibbets  in  the  highways.  Thus  this  formidable  re¬ 
bellion,  which  had  threatened  to  fubvert  the  authority 
of  Alexei,  xvas  cruflied  almoR  at  its  commencement. 

The  influence  which  Alexei  had  obtained  over  the  VUU1U1C1JW, 
Donlkoi  Kozaks,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Sublime  17ient  of  a 
Porte,  who  juftly  dreaded  the  extenfion  of  the  Ruffian  war  with 
territory  on  the  fide  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninfula  which  atffur^ey* 
that  time  belonged  to  Turkey.  After  a  fuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  a  FurkiAi  army  en¬ 
tered  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Ruffians  made  preparations 
to  oppofe  them,  Alexei  endeavoured  to  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  againfl  the  infidels  among  the  Chriftian  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe  •,  but  the  age  of  crufading  chivalry 
was  over,  and  the  tzar  was  obliged  to  make  head  againil 
the  Turks,  affifled  by  his  Angle  ally  the  king  of  Poland. 

The  Turkifh  arms  were  for  fome  years  vi£lorious,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  fide  of  Poland,  but  at  length  a  check  was 
put  to  their  fucceffes  by  the  Poliih  general  Sobiefki, 
who  afterwards  afeended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Hodilities  between  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  were  not, 
however,  terminated  during  the  reign  of  Alexei,  and 
the  tzar  left  to  his  fucceffor  the  profecution  of  the  war 
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The  reien  of  Alexei  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  ini- Alexei’s 

o  .  ,  ^  ^  „  .  _ 


provements  introduced  by  him  into  the  RuAian  laws. 

Before  his  time  the  emmatroi  ukofes,  or  perfonal  orders  ^  *W5j 
of  the  fovercign,  were  almoA  the  only  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thefe  edi&s  were  as  various  as  the  opinions,  pre¬ 
judices,  and  paffions  of  men  }  and  before  the  days  of 
Alexei  they  nroduced  cndlefs  contentions.  Fo  remedy 

this 
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this  evil,  he  made  a  feleCtion  from  all  the  edicts  of  his 
predeceffors,  of  fuch  as  had  been  current  for  ioo  years  ; 
prefuming  that  thefe  either  were  founded  in  natural 
juflice,  or  during  fo  long  a  currency  had  formed  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  confider  them  as  juft.  This 
digeft,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  common  law  of 
Ruffia,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  a  fort  of  inftitute,  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogetiie  or  Sele&ion ,  and  was 
long  the  ftandard  law  book  ;  and  all  ediCts  prior  to  it 
were  declared  to  be  obfolete.  He  foon  made  his  new 
code,  however,  more  bulky  than  the  Se/eSh'on  ;  and  the 
additions  by  his  fucceffors  are  beyond  enumeration. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  ufcful  work  ;  but 
Alexei  performed  another  ftill  greater. 

Though  there  were  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  was  always  lord 
paramount,  and  could  take  a  caufe  from  any  court  im¬ 
mediately  before  himfelf.  But  as  feveral  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  in  their  families, 
and  held  their  own  courts,  the  fovereign  or  his  minifters, 
at  a  diftance  up  the  country,  frequently  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  thefe  hereditary 
feudal  jurifdidlions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  was  a  very  difagreeable  limitation  of  im¬ 
perial  power  •,  and  the  more  fo,  that  fome  families, 
claimed  even  a  right  of  replevance.  A  lucky  opportu¬ 
nity  foon  offered  of  fettling  the  difpute,  and  Alexei  em¬ 
braced  it  with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 
their  defence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re¬ 
giments  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  but  fcantily  indem¬ 
nified  by  the  ftate,  it  fometimes  required  the  exertion 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  When 
the  frontiers  by  the  conqucft  of  Kazan  were  far  extend¬ 
ed,  thofe  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer 
burdenfome,  becaufe  by  the  help  of  falfe  mufters,  the 
formerly  fcanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimburfed 
them  for  the  expence  of  the  eft abli foment.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  difputcs  arofe  among  them  about  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  diftri&s,  and  law  fuits  were 
neceffarv  to  fettle  their  refpeCtive  claims.  Thefe  were 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  (bowed  the  order 
of  the  court,  iffued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
ceftor,  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  proof  that  the 
right  was  then  in  the  family.  His  opponent  proved, 
that  his  anceftors  had  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches  ; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligence,  the  court  had 
iffued  an  emmatioy  uhctfe  to  the  other,  only  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar¬ 
chives  to  be  brought  to  Mofco,  and  all  documents  on 
both  fides  to  be  collected.  A  time  was  fet  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  ;  a  fine  wooden  court-houfe  was  built,  every  paper 
was  lodged  under  a  good  guard  ;  the  day  was  appointed 
when  the  court  foould  be  opened  and  the  claims  heard  ; 
but  that  morning  the  houfe,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
in  two  hours  confumed  by  fire.  The  emperor  then 


faid,  “  Gentlemen,  henceforward  your  ranks,  your  pri-  Kuffia. 
vileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the  nation’s,  and  the  na- 
tion  will  guard  itfelf.  Your  archives  are  unfortunately 
loft,  but  thofe  of  the  nation  remain.  I  am  the  keeper, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  adminifter  juftice  for  all  and  to  all. 

Your  ranks  are  not  private,  but  national  ;  attached  to 
the  ferviees  you  are  a&ually  performing.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  Colonel  Buturlin  (a  private  gentleman)  ranks  be¬ 
fore  Captain  Viazemfky  (an  old  prince)”  (f).  $$ 

The  Ruffians  owe  more  to  this  prince  than  many  of  He  extends 
their  hiftorians  feem  willing  to  acknowledge  ;  and  there  ^  c°m~ 
feems  no  doubt  that  fome  of  the  improvements  attribu- j^u^a 
ted  to  Peter  the  Great,  were  at  leaft  projected  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Under  Alexei  a  confiderable  trade  was  opened 
with  China,  from  which  country  filks,  and  other  rich 
fluffs,  rhubarb,  tea,  &c.  were  brought  into  Ruffia,  and 
exchanged  for  the  Siberian  furs.  The  exportation  of 
Ruffian  produ&s  to  other  countries  was  alfo  increafed  ; 
and  we  are  allured  that  Alexei  had  even  proje&ed  the 
formation  of  a  navy,  and  would  have  executed  the  de- 
fign,  had  lie  not  been  perpetually  occupied  in  foreign 
wars  and  domeftic  troubles. 

Alexei  died  in  1676,  leaving  three  fons  and  fix  An.  1676, 
daughters.  Two  of  the  fons,  Feodor  and  Ivan,  were  .  99 
by  a  firft  marriage;  the  third,  Peter,  by  a  fecond.  The 
two  former,  particularly  Ivan,  were  of  a  delicate  confti- 
tution,  and  fome  attempts  were  made  by  the  relations 
of  Peter  to  fet  them  afide.  Thefe  attempts,  however, 
proved  unfuccefiful,  and  Feodor  was  appointed  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Alexei. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  fhort,  and  diftinguifoed 
rather  for  the  happinefs  which  the  nation  then  experi¬ 
enced,  than  for  the  importance  of  the  tranfa&ions  that 
took  place.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Turks  for 
four  years  after  his  father’s  death,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  an  honourable  conclufion,  by  a  truce  for  20  years, 
after  the  Turks  had  acknowledged  the  Ruffian  right  of 
fovereignty  over  the  Kozaks.  Feodor  died  in  1682,  but 
before  his  death  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter  his 
fucceffor. 

The  fucceffion  of  Peter,  though  appointed  by  their  16S2. 
favourite  tzar  Feodor,  was  by  no  means  pleafing  to  the  100 
majority  of  the  Ruffian  nobles,  and  it  was  particularly  Rogues  of 
oppofed  by  Galitzin,  the  prime  minifter  of  the  late  tzar.  P”n* 
This  able  man  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Sophia,  theCCS  ia* 
fifter  of  Feodor  and  Ivan,  a  young,  woman  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  the  moft  infinuating  addrefs.  Sophia,  upon 
pretence  of  afferting  the  claims  of  her  brother  Ivan,  who, 
though  of  a  feeble  conftitution  and  weak  intellects,  was 
confidered  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown,  had  really 
formed  a  defign  of  fecuring  the  fucceffion  to  herfelf  ; 
and,  with  that  view,  had  not  only  infinuated  herfelf  in¬ 
to  the  confidence  and  good  graces  of  Galitzin,  but  had 
brought  over  to  her  interefts  the  Strelitzes  (g).  Thefe 
licentious  foldiers  affembled  for  the  purpofe,  as  was  pre¬ 
tended  of  placing  on  the  throne  Prince  Ivan,  whom 

they 


(F)  This  tranfa&ion  is,  by  moft  hiftorians,  placed  under  the  reign  of  Alexei,  as  we  have  related  it  ;  but  Mr 
Tooke,  in  his  hiftory  of  Ruffia  (vol.  ii.  p.  37*)*  attributes  the  burning  of  the  records  of  fervice,  by  which  the 
nobles  and  chief  courtiers  held  their  offices,  to  Feodor. 

(g)  The  Strelitzes  compofed  the  ftanding  army  of  Ruffia,  ana  formed  the  body  guard  of  the  tzars.  At  this 
time  they  amounted  to  about  14,000,  and  of  courfe  became  a  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  enterprifing 
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they  proclaimed  tzar  by  acclamation, 
days  they  roved  about  the  city  of  Mofco,  committing 
the  greateft  exceffes,  and  putting  to  death  feveral  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Hate,  who  were  fufpefted  of  being  hof- 
tile  to  the  defigns  of  Sophia.  Their  employer  did  not, 
however,  entirely  gain  her  pointy  for  as  the  new  tzar 
entertained  a  fineere  affeftion  for  his  half-brother  Peter, 
he  infilled  that  this  prince  ffiould  lhare  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity.  This  was  at  length  agreed  to  ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  1682,  Ivan  and  Peter  were  folemnly 
crowned  joint  emperors  of  all  the  Ruffias,  while  the 
princefs  Sophia  was  nominated  their  copartner  in  the 
government. 

From  the  imbecility  of  Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter, 
who  was  now  only  10  years  of  age,  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  relied  on  Sophia  and  her  miniller  Ga¬ 
litzin,  though  till  the  year  1687  the  names  of  Ivan  and 
Peter  only  were  annexed  to  the  imperial  decrees. 
Scarcely  had  Sophia  ellablilhed  her  authority  than  Ihe 
was  threatened  with  depofition,  from  an  alarming  in fur- 
reftion  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  was  excited  by  their 
commander  Prince  Kovanlkoi,  who  had  demanded  of 
Sophia  that  (he  would  marry  one  of  her  fillers  to  his  fon, 
but  had  met  with  a  mortifying  refufal  from  the  princefs. 
In  confequence  of  this  infurreftion,  which  threw  the 
whole  city  of  Mofco  into  terror  and  confirmation,  So¬ 
phia  and  the  two  young  tzars  took  refuge  in  a  monaf- 
try,  about  12  leagues  from  the  capital  •,  and  before  the 
Strelitzes  could  follow  them  thither,  a  confiderable  body 
of  foldiers,  principally  foreigners,  was  affembled  in  their 
defence.  Kovanlkoi  was  taken  prifoner,  and  inftantly 
beheaded  ;  and  though  his  followers  at  fir  ft  threatened 
dreadful  vengeance  on  his  executioners,  they  foon  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  fubmit.  From  every  regiment 
was  felefted  the  tenth  man,  who  was  to  fuffer  as  an 
atonement  for  the  reft: ;  but  this  cruel  puniffiment  was 
remitted,  and  only  the  moll  guilty  among  the  ringlead¬ 
ers  fuffered  death. 

The  quelling  of  thefe  difturbances-gave  leifure  to  the 
friends  of  Peter  to  purfue  the  plans  which  they  had 
formed  for  fubverting  the  authority  of  Sophia;  and 
about  this  time  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  rupture  with  Turkey.  The  Porte  was 
now  engaged  in  a  war  with  Poland  and  the  German 
empire,  and  both  thefe  latter  powers  had  folicited  the 
affillance  of  Ruffia  againll  the  common  enemy.  Sophia 
and  her  party  \yere  averfe  to  the  alliance  ;  but  as  there 
were  in  the.  council  many  fecret  friends  of  Peter,  thefe 
had  fuffieient  influence  to  perfuade  the  majority,  that  a 
Turkilh  war  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Hate.  They 
even  prevailed  on  Galitzin  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  thus  removed  their  principal  oppo¬ 
nent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  fo  able  in 
the  cabinet  as ‘Galitzin,  could  have  fuffered  his  vanity 
fo  far  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  fenfe,  as  to  accept  a 
military  command,  for  which  he  certainly  had  no  talents. 
Affembling  an  army  of  nearly  300,000  men,  he  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  here  confumed 
two  campaigns  in  marches  and  countermarches,  and  loft 
nearly  40,000  men,  partly  in  unfucceffful  Ikirmilhes 
with  the  enemy,  but  chiefly  from  difieafe. 

While  Galitzin  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  in 
the  fou th,  Peter,  who  already  began  to  give  proofs  of 
thofe  great  talents  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  aft 
fo  coofpiduous  a  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  north,  was 
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ftrengthening  his  party  among  the  Ruffian  nobles.  His  ft Luffia. 
ordinary  refidence  was  at  a  village  not  far  from  Mofco,  ' 
and  here  he  had  affembled  round  him  a  confiderable 
number  of  young  men  of  rank  and  influence,  whom  he 
called  his  play -mates.  Among  thefe  were  two  foreign¬ 
ers,  Lefort  a  Genevefe,  and  Gordon  a  Scotchman,  who 
afterwards  fignalized  themfelves  in  his  fervice.  Thefe 
young  men  had  formed  a  fort  of  military  company,  of 
which  Lefort  was  captain,  while  the  young  tzar,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fituation  of  drummer,  gradually  rofe 
through  every  fubordinate  office.  Under  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  military  game,  Peter  was  fecretly  eftablifhing 
himfelf  in  the  affeftions  of  his  young  companions,  and 
effeftually  lulled  the  fufpicions  of  Sophia,  till  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  oppofe  his  machinations. 

About  the  middle  of  the ‘year  1689,  Peter,  who  had  An.  1  $$s 
now  attained  his  feventeenth  year,  determined  to  make  103 
an  effort  to  deprive  Sophia  of  all  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment,  and  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  undivided  fovereign-^^ 
ty.  On  occafion  of  a  folemn  religious  meeting  that  fovereigri 
was  held,  Sophia  had  claimed  the  principal  place  as  re¬ 
gent  of  the  empire  ; ‘  but  this  claim  was  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  Peter,  who,  rather  than  fill  a  fubordinate 
fituation,  quitted  the  place  of  affembly,  and,  with  his 
friends  and  adherents,  withdrew  to  the  monaftery  df  the 
Holy  Trinity,  w hick  had  formerly  ffieltered  him  and 
his  copartners  from  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  was 
the  fignal  for  an  open  rupture.  Sophia,  finding  that  (he 
could  not  openly  oppofe  the  party  of  the  tzar,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  procure  his  affaffination  5  but  as  her  defign  was 
difeovered,  (he  thought  proper  to  folicit  an  accommo¬ 
dation.  This  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  fhe 
ffiould  give  up  all  claim  to  the  regency,  and  retire  to  a 
nunnery.  The  commander  of  the  Strelitzes,  who  was 
to  have  been  her  agent  in  the  affaffination  of  Peter,  was 
beheaded,  and  the  miniflex  Galitzin  fent  into  baniffi- 
ment  to  Archangel. 
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Peter  now  faw  himfelf  in  undifputed  poffeflion  of  the  He  efts, 
imperial  threne  j  for  though  Ivan  was  Hill  nominally  3 
tzar,  he  had  voluntarily  refigned  all  participation  in 
the  adminiflration  of  affairs,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  ob-force 
feurity.  The  firft  objeft  to  which  the  tzar  direfted  his 
attention  was  the  eftablifnment  of  a  regular  and  well-dif- 
ciplined  military  force.  He  had  learned  by  experience 
how  little  dependence  was' to  be  placed  on  the  Strelitzes, 
and  thefe  regiments  he  determined  to  diffiand.  He 
commiffioned"  Lefort  and  Gordon  to  levy  new  regiments, 
which,  in  their  whole  conftitution,  drefs,  and  military 
exercifes,  ffiould  be  formed  on  the  model  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  troops.  He  next  refolved  to  carry  into  execution 
the  defign  which  had  been  formed  by  his  father,  of  con- 
flrufting  a  navy.  For  this  purpofe  he  firft  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Archangel,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  operations  of  the  ffiip'wrights,  and  occafion- 
ally  taking  a  part  in  their  labours  ;  but^  as  he  learned 
that  the  art  of  (hip-building  was  praftifed .in  greater 
perfection  in  Holland,  and  fome  other  maritime  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  he  fent  thither  feveral  young  Ruffians 
to  be  initiated  into  the  befl  methods  of  conftrufting 
ffiips  of  war.  The  other  meafures  taken  by  Peter  for 
eftabliftiing  a  navy,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  they 
were  attended,  have  been  already  related  under  bis  life*,  *  gee  Pfi 
to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  feveral  circum-I. 
(lances  relating  to  his  life  and  effiarafter ;  as  our  objeft 
here  is  not  to  write  a  biography  of  this  extraordinary 
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■man,  but  briefly  to  narrate  the  tranfa£tions  of 
reign. 

The  war  with  Turkey  Hill  languilhcd,  but  Peter  was 
refolved  to  profecute  it  with  vigour,  hoping  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town  of  Azof,  and  thus  open  a  paffage  to 
the  Black  fea.  He  placed  Gordon,  Lefort,  and  two  of 
his  nobles  at  the  head  of  the  forces  deftined  for  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  himfelf  attended  the  army  as  a  private  vo¬ 
lunteer.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  campaign  was  but  trif¬ 
ling,  and  Peter  found  that  his  deficiency  of  artillery, 
and  his  want  of  tranfports,  prevented  him  from  making 
an  effe&ual  attack  on  Azof.  Thefe  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  foon  furmounted.  He  procured  a  fupply  of 
artillery  and  engineers  from  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch, 
andfound  means  to  provide  a  number  of  tranfports.  With 
thefe  auxiliaries  he  opened  the  fecond  campaign,  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Turks  on  the  fea  of  Azof,  and  made  himfeli  maf- 
ter  of  the  town.  Peter  was  fo  elated  with  thefe  fuc- 
ceffes,  that  on  his  return  from  the  feat  of  war,  he  march¬ 
ed  his  troops  into  Mofco  in  triumphal  proeeffion,  in 
which  Lefort,  as  admiral  of  the  tranfports,  and  Seheim 
as  commander  of  the  land  forces,  bore  the  moll  eonfpi- 
cuous  parts,  while  Peter  himfelf  was  loft  without  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  crowd  of  fubaltern  officers. 

He  now  refolved.  to  form  a  fleet  in  the  Black  fea  5 
but  as  his  own  revenues  were  infufficient  for  this  pun- 
pofe,  he  iffued  a  ukcife ,  commanding  the  patriarch  and 
other  dignified  clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  merchants, 
to  contribute  a  part  of  their  income  towards  fitting  out 
a  certain  number  of  ffiips.  This  proclamation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular,  and,  together  with  the  numerous  in¬ 
novations  which  Peter  was  every  day  introducing,  efpe- 
cially  his  fending  the  young  nobles  to  vifit  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  his  own  avowed  intention  of  making  the  tour 
of  Europe,  contributed  to  raife  againft  him  a  formidable 
party.  The  vigilance  and  prudence  of  the  tzar,  how¬ 
ever,  extricated  him  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  his  propofed  journey.  See  Peter  I. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  Peter  pafTed 
through  Rawa,  where  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  then 
was.  The  tzar  had  determined,  in  bonjunftion  with 
Auguftus  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  take  advantage 
.of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles  XII.  who  had 
juft  fuccecded  to  the  Swediffi  throne  and  in  this  inter¬ 
view  with  Auguftus,  he  made  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  part  which  each  was  to  take  in  the  war.  Au¬ 
guftus  was  to  receive  Livonia  as  his  part  of  the  fpoil, 
while  Frederick  king  of  Denmark  had  his  eye  on  Hol- 
ftein,  and  Peter  had  formed  defigns  on  Ingria,  formerly 
a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1700,  Charles  had  left  his 
capital,  to  oppofe  thefe  united  enemies.  He  foon  com¬ 
pelled  the  king  of  Denmark  to  give  up  his  defigns  on 
Holftein,  and  fign  a  treaty  of  peace  j  and  being  thus  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy,  he  refolved  firft  to  lead  his  army 
againft  the  king  of  Poland  ;  but  on  his  way  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  tzar  had  laid  fiege  to  Narva  with 
100,000  men.  On  this  he  immediately  embarked  at 
Cariferona,  though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  Baltic  was  fcarccly  navigable ;  and  foon  landed 
at  Pernaw  in  Livonia  with  part  of  his  forces,  having 
ordered  the  reft  to  Reval.  His  army  did  not  exceed 
■20,000  men,  but  it  was  compofed  of  the  beft  foldiers  in 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  L 
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his  Europe,  while  that  of  the  Ruffians  was  little  better 
than  an  undifeiplined  multitude.  Every  poffible  ob- 
ftru&ion,  however,  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Swedes.  Thirty  thouland  Ruffians  were  polled  in  a  de¬ 
file  on  the  road,  and  this  corps  was  fuftained  by  another 
body  of  20,000  drawn  up  fome  leagues  nearer  Narva. 

Peter  himfelf  had  fet  out  to  haften  the  march  of  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  40,000  men,  with  whom  he  intended  to 
attack  the  Swedes  in  flank  and  rear  )  but  the  celerity 
and  valour  of  Charles  baffled  every  attempt  to  oppofe 
him.  He  fet  out  with  4000  foot,  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  cavalry,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  army  to  follow  at 
their  leifure.  With  this  {mall  body  he  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Ruffian  armies  fucceffively,  and  pulhed  his 
way  to  Peter’s  camp,  for  the  attack  ot  which  he  gave 
immediate  orders.  This  camp  was  fortified  by  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation,  by  redoubts,  by  a 
line  of  150  brafs  cannons  placed  in  front,  and  defended 
by  an  army  of  80,000  men  *,  yet  fo  violent  was  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Swedes,  that  in  three  hours  the  entrench¬ 
ments  were  carried,  and  Charles,  with  only  4000  men, 
that  compofed  the  wing  which  he  commanded,  purfued 
the  flying  enemy,  amounting  to  50,000,  to  the  river 
Narva.  Here  the  bridge  broke  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives,  and  the  river  was  filled  with  their  bo¬ 
dies.  Great  numbers  returned  in  defpair  to  their  camp, 
where  they  defended  themfelves  for  a  fflort  time,  but 
were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender.  In  this  battle  30,000 
were  killed  in  the  intrench ments  and  the  purfuit,  or 
drowned  in  the  river  ;  20,000  furrendered  at  diferetion, 
and  were  difmilTed  unarmed,  while  the  reft  were  totally 
difperfed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  28 
mortars,  15 1  pairs  of  colours,  20  ftandards,  and  all  the 
Ruffian  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  \  and 
the  duke  de  Croy,  the  prince  of  Georgia,  and  feven 
other  generals  were  made  prifoners.  Charles  behaved 
with  the  greateft  generofity  to  the  conquered.  Being 
informed  that  the  tradefmen  of  Narva  had  refufed  credit 
to  the  officers  w  hom  lie  detained  prifoners,  he  fent  1000 
ducats  to  the  duke  of  Croy,  and  to  every  other  officer  a 
proportionable  fum. 

Peter  was  advancing  with  40,000  men  to  furround 
the  Swedes,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  defeat  at  Narva.  He  was  greatly  chagrined  ;  but 
comforting  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  the  Swedes 
would  in  time  teach  the  Ruffians  to  beat  them,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  dominions,  where  lie  applied  himfelf 
with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  the  railing  of  another  army. 

He  evacuated  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  invaded, 
and  for  a  time  abandoned  all  his  great  projects,  thus 
leaving  Charles  at  liberty  to  profecute  the  war  againft 
Poland. 

As  Auguftus  had  expelled  an  attack,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  draw  the  tzar  into  a  clofe  alliance  with  him.  The 
two  monarchs  had  an  interview  at  Birfen,  wfflere  it  was 
agreed  that  Auguftus  fflould  lend  the  tzar  50,000  Ger¬ 
man  foldiers,  to  be  paid  by  Ruftia  \  that  the  tzar  fliould 
fend  an  equal  number  of  his  troops  to  be  trained  up  to 
the  art  of  war  in  Poland ;  and  that  he  lliould  pay  the 
king  3,000,000  of  rixdollars  in  the  fpace  of  two  years. 

Of  this  treaty  Charles  had  notice,  and,  by  means  of  his 
minifler  Count  Piper,  entirely  fruftrated  the  fcheme. 

After  the  battle  of  Narva,  Charles  became  confident  Renewed 
and  negligent,  while  the  activity  of  Peter  increafed  with  exertion* 
his  Ioffes.  He  fupplied  his  wrant  of  artillery  by  melting  feter* 
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down  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and  conltrufted  numc- 
,  rous  f mall  veljels  on  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  to  oppofe  the 
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entrance  of  the  Swedes  into  his  dominions.  He  took 
every  advantage  of  Charles’s  negligence,  and  engaged 
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5n  frequent  {kirmifhes,  in  which,  though  often  beaten, 
he  was  fometimes  victorious.  Thus,  he  proved  to  his 
fbldiers,  that  the  Swedes  though  conquerors,  were  not 
invincible,  and  kept  up  the  fpirit  of  his  troops  by  libe¬ 
rally  rewarding  every  inftance  of  courage  and  fuccefs. 
He  contrived  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  captured  Nyenfchantz,  a  fort  refs  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  city 
which  he  had  long  projected,  and  which  was  to  become 
the  future  metropolis  of  his  empire.  At  length  in  1*704 
he  became  mailer  of  Ingria,  and  appointed  his  favourite 
Prince  Menzikoff  to  be  viceroy  of  that  province,  with 
flridl  orders  to  make  the  building  of  the  new  city  lus 
principal  concern.  Here  already  buildings  were  rifing 
in  every  quarter,  and  navigation  and  commerce  were  m- 
creafing  in  vigour  and  extent. 

In  the  mean  time  Auguflus  king. of  Poland,  though 
treating  with  Charles  for  the  furrender  of  his  dominions, 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  war,  which  he 
had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  conduCt.  He  had 
been  lately  joined  by  Prince  Menzikoff  with  30,000 
Ruffians  $  and  this  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  Meyerfeldt,  who 
commanded  10,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  were 
Swedes.  As  at  this  time  no  difparity  of  numbers  what¬ 
ever  was  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  valour  of  the 
Swedes,  Meyerfeldt  did  not  decline  the  combat,  though 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  four  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  With  his  countrymen  he  defeated  the  enemy’s 
firft  line,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  the  fecond, 
when  Staniflaus,  with  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  gave 
way.  Meyerfeldt  then  perceived  that  the  battle  was 
loft  j  but  he  fought  defperately,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  difgrace  of  a  defeat.  At  lad,  however,  he  was  op- 
preffed  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  furrender;,  differing 
the  Swedes  for  the  firft  time  to  be  conquered  by  their 
enemies.  The  whole  army  were  taken  prifoners  ex¬ 
cepting  Major-general  Kraffau,  who  having  repeatedly 
rallied  a  body  of  horfe  formed  into  a  brigade,  at  laft 
broke  through  the  enemy,  and  efcaped  to  Pofnania. 
Auguflus  had  fcarcely  fung  Te  Deum  for  this  vj&ory, 
when  his  plenipotentiary  returned  from  Saxony  with  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  by  which  he  was  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  his  rival  Sta¬ 
niflaus.  The  king  hefitated  and  fcrupled,  but  at  laft 
figned  them  *,  after  which  he  fet  out  for  Saxony,  glad  at 
any  rate  to  be  freed  from  fuch  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  from  fuch  allies  as  the  Ruffians. 

The  tzar  Peter  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  treaty,  and  the  cruel  execution  of  his  pleni¬ 
potentiary  Patkul*,  than  he  fent  letters  to  every  court 
in  Chriftendom,  complaining  of  this  grofs  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  He  entreated  the  emperor,  the 
queen  of  Britain,  and  the  States-General,  to  revenge 
this  infult  on  humanity.  He  fligmatized  the  compli¬ 
ance  of  Auguflus  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  pufilla- 
nimity,  exhorted  them  not  to  guarantee  a  treaty  fo 
uniuft,  but  to  defpife  the  menaces  of  the  Swedifh  bully. 
So  well,  however,  was  the  prowefs  of  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  known,  that  none  of  the  allies  thought  proper  to 
irritate  him,  by  refufing  to  guarantee  any  treaty  he 
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thought  proper.  At  firft,  Peter  thought  of  revenging 
Patkul’s  death  by  mafiacring  the  Swedifli  prilbners  at  *  — "h 

Mofeo  \  but  from  this  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering 
that  Charles  had  many  more  Ruffian  prifoners  than  he 
himfelf  had  of  Swedes.  Giving  over  all  thoughts  of  re-  An.  1707.I 
venging  himfelf  in  this  way,  therefore,  in  the  year  1707  112 

he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Ad-  £eierenterl 
vane  mg  to  Leopold,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that 
city,  where  he  aflembled  a  diet,  and  folenmly  depoied 
Staniflaus  with  the  fame  ceremonies  which  had  been 
ufed  with  regard  to  Auguftus.  The  country  was  now 
reduced  to  the  molt  miferable  fituation  *,  one  party, 
through  fear,  adhered  to  the  Swedes  j  another  was 
gained  over,  or  forced  by  Peter  to  take  part  with  him  ; 
a  violent  civil  war  took  place  between  the  two,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  were  butchered  y  while  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  were  laid  in  afties  by  the  frantic 
multitude.  The  appearance  of  a  Swedifli  army  under 
King  Staniflaus  and  General  Lewenhaupt,  put  a  flop  to 
thefe  diforders,  Peter  himfelf  not  caring  to  Hand  before 
fuch  enemies.  He  retired,  therefore,  into  Lithuania, 
giving  out  as  the  caifb  of  his  retreat,  that  the  country 
could  not  fupply  him  with  provifion  and  forage  necefiary 
for  fo  great  an  army.  < 

During  thefe  tranfa£lions  Charles  had  taken  up  his  Charles 
refidence  in  Saxony,  where  he  gave  laws  to  the  court  of v|fksAu 
Vienna,  and  in  a  manner  intimidated  all  Europe.  AtSu  us> 
laft,  fatiated  with  the  glory  of  having  dethroned  one 
king,  fet  up  another,  and  ftruck  all  Europe  with  terror 
and^admiration,  he  began  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  purfuit 
of  his  great  plan,  the  dethroning  the  tzar.  Peter,  and 
conquering  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruffia.  While  the 'army 
was  on  full  march  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drefden,  he 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  vifiting  King  Auguf¬ 
tus  with  no  more  than  five  attendants.  Though  he  had 
no  reafon  to  imagine  that  Auguftus  either  did  or  could 
entertain  any  friendfliip  for  him,  he  was  not  uneafy  at 
the  confequences  of  thus  putting  himfelf  entirely  in  his 
power.  He  got  to  the  palace  door  of  Auguftus  before 
it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  the  city.  General 
Fleming  having  feen  him  at  a  diftance,.  had  only  time 
to  run  and  inform  his  mafter.  What  might  be  done  in 
the  prefent  cafe  immediately  occurred  to  the  minifter, 
but  Charles  entered  the  ele&or’s  chamber  in  his  boots 
before  the  latter  had  time  to  recover  from  his  furprife. 

He  breakfafted  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  then 
exprefled  a  defire  of  viewing  the  fortifications.  While- 
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he  was  walking  round  them,  a  Livonian,  who  had  for¬ 


merly  been  condemned  in  Sweden,  and  ferved  in  the 
troops  of  Saxony,  thought  he  could  never  have  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  pardon.  He  there¬ 
fore  begged  of  King  Auguftus  to  intercede  for  him,  be¬ 
ing  fully  affured  that  his  majefty  could  not  refufe  fo 
flight  a  requeft  to  a  prince  in  whofe  power  he  then  was. 
Auguflus  accordingly  made  the  requeft,  but  Charles 
refufed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  afk  it  a  fecond  time.  Having  paffed  feme  hours 
in  this  extraordinary  vifit,  he  returned  to  his  army,  af¬ 
ter  having  embraced  and  taken  leave  of  the  king  he  had 
dethroned. 

The  armies  of  Sweden,  in  S 
land,  now  exceeded  70,000  men 
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Saxony,  Poland,  and  Fin-  and 

„liU,  1IWII  _ _ /w, _ .jen  }  a  force  more  than 

fuffieient  to  have  conquered  all  the  power  of  Ruffia,  had  ^u{fiacs. 
they  met  on  equal  terms.  Peter,  who  had  his  army 
difperfed  in  fmall  parties,  inftantly  aflembled  it  on  re¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving  notice' of  the  king  of  Sweden’s  march,  was 
making  all  poffible  preparations  for  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Staniflaus, 
when  the  approach  of  Charles  ftruck  his  whole  army 
with  terror.  In  the  month  of  January  1708  Charles 
palled  the  Nicmen,  and  entered  the  fouth  gate  of  Grod¬ 
no  juft  as  Peter  was  quitting  the  place  by  the  north 
gate.  Charles  at  this  time  had  advanced  fome  diftance 
before  the  army,  at  the  head  of  600  horfe. 

The  tzar  having  intelligence  of  his  fituation,  fent 
back  a  detachment  of  2000  men  to  attack  him,  but 
thefe  were  entirely  defeated  *,  and  thus  Charles  became 
pofleffed  of  the  whole  province  of  Lithuania.  The  king 
purfucd  his  flying  enemies  in  the  inidft  of  ice  and  fnow, 
over  mountains,  rivers,  and  moraffes,  and  through  ob- 
ftacles,  which  to  furmount  feemed  impoffible  to  human 
power.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  he  had  forefeen, 
and  had  prepared  to  meet  them.  As  he  knew  that 
the  country  could  not  furniffi  provifions  fufficient  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  his  army,  he  had  provided  a  large 
quantity  of  bifeuit,  and  on  this  his  troops  chiefly  fub- 
fifted,  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Berizine,  in 
view  of  Boriflow.  Here  the  tzar  was  polled,  and 
Charles  intended  to  give  him  battle,  after  which  he 
could  the  more  ealily  penetrate  into  Ruffia.  Peter, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  an  aiftion, 
but  retreated  towards  the  Dniepr,  whither  he  was  pur- 
fued  by  Charles,  as  foon  as  he  had  refrefhed  his  army. 
The  Ruffians  had  deftroyed  the  roads,  and  defolated  the 
country,  yet  the  Swedifli  army  advanced  with  great 
celerity,  and  in  their  march  defeated  20,000  Ruffians, 
though  entrenched  to  the  very  teeth.  This  vi£tory, 
confidering  the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  gained, 
was  one  of  the  moft  glorious  that  ever  Charles  had  at- 
chieved.  The  memory  of  it  is  preferved  by  a  medal 
ftruck  in  Sweden  with  this  infeription  \  Sylvce ,  paludes , 
aggeres,  hojles ,  viEli. 

When  the  Ruffians  had  re-palled  the  Dniepr,  the 
tzar,  finding  himfelf  purfued  by  an  enemy  with  whom 
lie  could  not  cope,  refolved  to  make  propofals  for  an 
accommodation  *,  but  Charles  anfwered  his  propofals 
with  this  arrogant  reply  ;  “  I  will  treat  with  the  tzar  at 
Mofco  a  reply  which  was  received  by  Peter  with  the 
coolnefs  of  a  hero.  “  My  brother  Charles,  faid  he,  af- 
fedts  to  play  the  Alexander,  but  he  ffiall  not  find  in  me 
a  Darius.”  He  ft  ill,  however,  continued  his  retreat, 
and  Charles  purfued  fo  clofely,  that  daily  fkirmiffies 
took  place  between  his  advanced  guard  and  the  rear  of 
the  Ruffians.  In  thefe  adtions  the  Swedes  generally  had 
the  advantage,  though  their  petty  vidlories  coft  them 
dear,  by  contributing  to  weaken  their  force  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  could  not  be  recruited.  The  two  armies 
came  fo  clofe  to  each  other  at  Smolenfk,  that  an  en¬ 
gagement  took  place  between  a  body  of  Ruffians  com- 
pofed  of  10,000  cavalry  and  6000  Kalmuks,  and  the 
Swedifli  vanguard,  compofed  of  only  fix  regiments,  but 
commanded  by  the  king  in  perfon.  Here  the  Ruffians 
were  again  defeated,  but  Charles  having  been  feparated 
from  the  main  body  of  his  detachment,  was  expofed  to 
great  danger.  With  one  regiment  only,  he  fought  with 
fuch  fury  as  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him,  when  they 
thought  thcrafelves  fure  of  making  him  prifoner. 

By  the  3d  of  Odtober  1708,  Charles  had  approach¬ 
ed  within  100  leagues  of  Mofco  ;  but  Peter  had  render¬ 
ed  the  roads  impaflable,  and  had  deftroyed  the  villages 
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on  every  fide,  fo  a$  to  cut  off  every  poffibility  of  fubfift¬ 
ence  to  the  enemy.  The  feafon  was  far  advanced,  and " 
the  feverity  of  winter  was  approaching,  fo  that  the 
Swedes  were  threatened  with  all  the  miferies  of  cold  and 
famine,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  expofed  to  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  almoft  cOn- 
ftant  opportunities  of  haraffing  and  attacking  them  by 
furprife.  For  thefe  reafons  the  king  refolved  to  pafs 
the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa,  a  Polifli  gentleman,  was 
general  and  chief  of  the  nation.  Mazeppa  having  been 
affronted  by  the  tzar,  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  whom  lie  promifed  to  affift  with  30,000  men, 
great  quantities  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  and  with 
all  his  treafures,  which  were  immenfe.  The  Swedilh 
army  advanced  towards  the  river  Difna,  where  they  had 
to  encounter  the  greateft  difficulties  *,  a  foreft  above  40 
leagues  in  extent,  filled  with  rocks,  mountains,  and 
marfhes.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  were 
led  30  leagues  out  of  the  right  way  ;  all  the  artillery 
was  funk  in  bogs  and  marlhes  \  the  provifions  of  the  fol- 
diers,  which  confided  of  bifeuit,  was  exhaufted  5  and 
the  whole  army  fpent  and  emaciated  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Difna.  Here  they  expedled  to  have  met  Mazep¬ 
pa  with  his  reinforcement }  but  inftead  of  that,  they 
perceived  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
a  hoftile  army,  and  the  paffage  itfelf  almoft  impracli- 
cable.  Charles,  however,  was  ftill  undaunted  ;  he  let 
his  foldiers  by  ropes  down  the  fteep  banks  }  they  crof- 
fed  the  river  either  by  fwimming,  or  on  rafts  haftily 
put  together  j  drove  the  Ruffians  from  their  poft,  and 
continued  their  march.  Mazeppa  foon  after  appeared, 
having  with  him  about  6000  men,  the  broken  remains 
of  the  army  he  had  promifed.  The  Ruffians  had  got  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  defigns,  defeated  and  difperfed  his  ad¬ 
herents,  laid  his  town  in  allies,  and  taken  all  the  provi¬ 
fions  colle£led  for  the  Swedilh  army.  However,  he  ftill 
hoped  to  be  ufeful  by  his  intelligence  in  an  unknown 
country  \  and  the  Kozaks,  out  of  revenge,  crowded 
daily  to  the  camp  with  provifions. 

Greater  misfortunes  ftill  awaited  the  Swedes.  When 
Charles  entered  the  Ukraine,  lie  had  fent  orders  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Lewenliaupt  to  meet  him  with  15,000  men,  6000 
of  whom  were  Swedes,  and  a  large  convoy  of  provi¬ 
fions.  Againft  this  detachment  Peter  now  bent  his 
whole  force,  and  marched  againft  him  with  an  army 
of  65,000  men.  Lewenhaupt  had  received  intelligence 
that  the  Ruffian  army  confifted  of  only  24,000,  a  force 
to  which  he  thought  6000  Swedes  fuperior,  and  there¬ 
fore  difdained  to  entrench  himfelf.  A  furious  conteft 
enfued,  in  which  the  Ruffians  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  15,000  men.  Now,  however,  affairs  began  to 
take  another  turn.  The-  Swedes,  elated  with  viiftory, 
profecuted  their  march  into  the  interior  *,  but  from  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  of  their  guides,  were  led  into  a 
marlhy  country,  where  the  roads  were  made  impaflable 
by  felled  trees  and  deep  ditches.  Here  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  tzar  with  his  whole  army.  Lewenhaupt 
had  fent  a  detachment  to  difpute  the  paflhgc  of  a  body 
of  Ruffians  over  a  morafs ;  but  finding  his  detachment 
likely  to  be  overpowered,  he  marched  to  fupport  them 
with  all  his  infantry.  Another  defperate  battle  enfued  ; 
the  Ruffians  wTere  once  more  thrown  into  diforder,  and 
were  juft  on  the  point  of  being  totally  defeated,  when 
Peter  gave  orders  to  the  Kozaks  and  Kalmuki  to  fire 
3  B  2  upon 
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KuGra.  Upon  all  tliat  fled  ;  “  Even  kill  me,  faid  lie,  if  I  fliould 
be  fo  cowardly  as  to  turn  my  back.”  The  battle  was 
now  renewed  with  great  vigour  •,  but  notwithftanding 
the  tzar’s  pofitive  orders,  and  his  own  example,  the  day 
would  have  been  loft,  had  not  General  Bauer  arrived 
with  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  frclh  Ruffian  troops. 
The  engagement  was  once  more  renewed,  and  continu¬ 
ed  without  intermiffion  till  night.  The  Swedes  then 
took  pofleffion  of  an  advantageous  poft,  but  were  next 
morning  attacked  by  the  Ruffians.-  Lewenhaupt  had 
formed  a  fort  of  rampart  with  his  waggons,  but  was 
obliged  to  fet  fire  to  them  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ruffians,  while  he  retreated  under  co¬ 
ver  of  the  fmoke.  The  tzar’s  troops,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  fave  500  of  thefe  waggons,  filled  with  pro- 
vifions  deltined  for  the  diftrefled  Swedes.  A  ftrong  de¬ 
tachment  was  fent  to  purfue  Lewenhaupt ;  but  fo  terri¬ 
ble  did  he  nuw  appear,  that  the  Ruffian  general  offered 
him  an  honourable  capitulation.  This  was  reje&ed  with 
difdain,  and  a  freffi  engagement  took  place,  m  which 
the  Swedes,  now  reduced  to  4000,  again  defeated  their 
enemies,  and  killed  5000  on  the  fpot.  After  this, 
Lewenhaupt  was  allowed  to  purfue  his  retreat  without 
moleftation,  though  deprived  of  all  his  cannon  and  _pro- 
vifions.  Prince  Menzikoff  was  indeed  detached  with  a 
body  of  forces  to  harafs  him  on  his  march  ;  but  the 
Swedes  were  now  fo  formidable,  even  in  their  diftrefs, 
that  Menzikoff  dared  not  attack  them,  fo  that  Lewen¬ 
haupt  with  bis  4000  men  arrived  fafe  in  the  camp  of 
Charles,  after  having  deftroyed  nearly  30,000  of  the 
Ruffians. 

This  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  fucccfsful  el- 
fort  of  Swedifh  valour  againft  the  troops  of  Peter.  The 
difficulties  which  Charles’s  army  had  now  to  undergo, 
exceeded  what  human  nature  could  fupport ;  yet  Hill 
they  hoped  by  conftancy  and  courage  to  fubdue  them. 
In  the  fevereft  winter  known  for  a  long  time,  even  in 
Ruffia,  they  made  long  marches,  clothed  like  lavages 
in  the  fleins  of  wild  beafts.  All  the  draught  horfes  pe- 
riflied  ;  thoufands  of  foldiers  dropt  down  dead  through 
cold  and  hunger  ;  and  by  the  month  of  February  1 709 
the  whole  army  was  reduced  to  18,000.  Amidft  num- 
berlefs  difficulties  thefe  penetrated  to  Pultava,  a  town 
on  the  eaftern  frontier  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the  tzar 
had  laid  up  magazines,  and  of  thefe  Charles  refolved  to 
obtain  pofleffion.  Mazeppa  advifed  the  king  to  inveft 
the  place,  in  confequencc  of  his  having  correfpondence 
with  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped 
it  would  be  furrendered.  However,  he  was  deceived  ; 
the  befieged  made  an  obftinatc  defence,  the  Swedes  were 
repulfed  in  every  affault,  and  8000  of  them  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  almoft  entirely  cut  off,  in  an  engagement  with 
a  party  of  Ruffians.  To  complete  his  misfortunes, 
Charles  received  a  (hot  in  his  heel  from  a  carabine, 
which  ftvattcred  the  bone.  For  fix  hours  after,  he  con¬ 
tinued  calmly  on  horfeback,  giving  orders,  till  he  faint¬ 
ed  with  the  lofs  of  blood  ;  after  which  he  was  carried 

1 1 8  into  his  tent.  # 

Battle  of  For  f0me  days  the  tzar,  with  an  army  of  70,000 
Pultava.  nl£.t)  iia(j  iain  at  a  fmall  diftance,  haraffing  the  Swe¬ 
difh  camp,  and  cutting  off  the  convoys  of  provifion  ;  but 
now  intelligence  was  received,  that  he  was  advancing 
as  if  with  a  defign  of  attacking  the  lines.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  Charles,  wounded,  diftrefled,  and  almoft  furrounded 


by  enemies,  Is  faid  to  have,  for  the  firfi:  time,  affembled  a  Ruffia, 
grand  council  of  war,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it  v- 
became  expedient  to  march  out  and  attack  the  Ruffians. 
Voltaire,  however,  totally  denies  that  the  king  relaxed 
one  jot  of  his  wonted  obftinacy  and  arbitrary  temper  •> 
but  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  lie  fent  for  General  Renf- 
child,  and  told  him,  without  any  emotion,  to  prepare  for 
attacking  the  enemy  next  morning. 

The  8th  of  July  1709  is  remarkable  for  the  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Sweden.  Charles  having  left 
8000  men  in  the  camp  to  defend  the  works  and  repel 
the  Tallies  of  the  befieged,  began  to  march  againft  his 
enemies  by  break  of  day  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  con- 
filling  of  26,000  men,  of  whom  18,000  were  Kozaks. 

The  Ruffians  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  behind  their 
entrenchments,  the  horfe  in  front,  and  the  foot  in  the 
rear,  with  chafms  to  fuffer  the  horfe  to  fall  back  in 
cafe  of  neccffity.  General  Slippenbach  was  difpatched 
to  attack  the  cavalry,  which  he  did  with  fuch  impetuo- 
fity  that  they  were  broken  in  an  inftant.  Ihey,  how¬ 
ever,  rallied  behind  the  infantry,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Swedes  were  dis¬ 
ordered  in  their  turn,  and  Slippenbach  made  prifoner. 
Charles  was  now  carried  in  his  litter  to  the  feene  of  con- 
fufion.  His  troops,  re-animated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
leader,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  became 
doubtful,  when  a  blunder  of  General  Creuk,  who  had 
been  difpatched  by  Charles  to  take  the  Ruffians  in  flank, 
and  a  fuccefsful  manoeuvre  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  decid¬ 
ed  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Ruffians. 
Creuk’s  detachment  was  defeated,  and  Menzikoff,  who 
had  been  fent  by  Peter  with  a  ftrong  body  to  poft  him- 
felf  between  the  Sivcdes  and  Pultava,  fo  as  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  enemy  with  their  camp,  and 
fall  upon  their  rear,  executed  his  orders  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs  as  to  cut  off  a  corps  de  referve  of  3000  men.  Charles 
had  ranged  his  remaining  troops  in  two  lines,  with  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  horfe  on  the  two  wings. 

They  had  already  twice  rallied,  and  were  now  again  at¬ 
tacked  on  all  Tides  with  the  utmoft  fury.  Charles  in  his 
litter,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a  piftol  in 
the  other,  feemed  to  be  everywhere  prefent ;  but  new 
misfortunes  awraited  him.  A  cannon  ball  killed  both 
horfes  in  the  litter  *,  and  fcarcely  were  thefe  replaced  by 
a  frefh  pair,  when  afecond  ball  ftroke  the  litter  in  pieces, 
and  overturned  the  king.  The  Sw’edifh  foldiers  believ¬ 
ing  him  killed,  fell  back  in  confirmation.  The  firft 
line  was  completely  broken,  and  the  fecond  fled. 
Charles,  though  difabled,  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  reftore  order  ;  but  the  Ruffians,  emboldened  by  fuc- 
cefs,  preffed  fo  hard  on  the  flying  foe,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  rally  them.  Renfchild  and  feveral  other  ge¬ 
neral  officers  wTere  taken  pri Toners,  and  Charles  himlelf 
would  have  (hared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  Count  Ponia- 
tofski  (father  of  the  future  favourite  of  Catharine  II.) 
with  500  horfe,  furrounded  the  royal  perfon,  and  with 
defperate  fury  cut  his  way  through  ten  regiments  of  the 
Ruffians.  With  his  fmall  guard  the  king  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  was  followed  by  Lewenhaupt 
with  4000  foot,  and  all  the  remaining  cavalry.  The 
Ruffians  took  pofleffion  of  the  Swedifh  camp,  where 
they  found  a  prodigious  fum  in  fpecie  ;  while  Prince 
Menzikoff  purfued  the  flying  Swedes  5  and  as  they 
were  in  want  of  boats  to  crofs  the  Dniepr,  obliged  them 
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Rufta.  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Charles  efcaped  with  the  ut- 
J  moll  difficulty,  but  at  length  reached  Otchakof  on  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey.  See  Sweden. 

By  this  decilive  vi&ory,  Peter  remained  in  quiet  pof- 
feffion  of  his  new  acquifitions  on  the  Baltic,  and  was 
enabled  to  carry  on,  without  moleflation,  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  he  had  projected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva.  His  haughty  rival,  fo  long  and  fo  juilly  dread¬ 
ed,  was  now  completely  humbled,  and  his  ally  the  king 
of  Poland  was  again  eftabliffied  on  his  throne.  During 
the  eight  years  that  had  elapfed  from  the  battle  of  Nar¬ 
va  to  that  of  Pultava,  the  Ruffian  troops  had  acquired 
the  difcipline  and  fteadinefs  of  veterans,  and  had  at 
length  learned  to  beat  their  former  conquerors.  If  Pe¬ 
ter  had  decreed  triumphal  proceffions  for  his  trifling 
fucceffes  at  Azof,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  he  ffiould 
commemorate  a  vi&ory  fo  glorious  and  fo  important  as 
that  of  Pultava  by  fimilar  pageants.  He  made  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Mofco  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  on  this  occafion  far  exceeded  all  that 
had  before  been  witneffed  in  the  Ruffian  empire. 
fli  17 1 1.  The  vanquiffied  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  found 

119  a  valuable  friend  in  the  monarch  in  whofe  territories  he 
]ia(j  taken  refuge*.  Achmet  II.  who  then  filled  the  Ot- 
^erat*  the  toman  throne,  had  beheld  with  admiration  the  warlike 
,th.  achievements  of  the  Swediffi  hero,  and,  alarmed  at  the 
late  fucceffes  of  his  rival,  determined  to  afford  Charles 
the  mod  effectual  aid.  In  1711,  the  Turkiffi  emperor 
affemblcd  an  immenfe  army,  and  was  preparing  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Ruffian  territories,  when  the  tzar,  having  inti¬ 
mation  of  his  defign,  and  expe£ling  powerful  fupport 
from  Cantemir,  hofpodar  of  Moldavia,  a  vaffal  of  the 
Porte,  refolved  to  anticipate  the  Turks,  and  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Moldavia,  Forgetting  his  ufual  pru¬ 
dence  and  circumfpe&ion,  Peter  croffed  the  Dniepr, 
and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  as  far  as  Yaffy  or  Jaffy, 
the  capital  of  that  province,  fituated  on  the  river 
Pruth  \  but  his  temerity  had  nearly  coll  him  his  liber¬ 
ty,  if  not  his  life.  The  particulars  of  his  dangerous  fi¬ 
xation,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  extricated 
from  it,  by  the  prudent  counfel  of  his  confort  Catherine, 
and  the  advantageous  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  which  was 
the  refult  of  that  counfel,  have  been  already  related  un¬ 
der  Catherine  I. 

>  1721.  By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  interefls  of  Charles  had 
no  been  almoft  abandoned,  Peter  faw  himfelf  delivered  from 
j  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  returned  to  his  capital,  to  pro- 

]  ce  with  fecute  thofe  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  oPhis 
*<den.  empire  which  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of 
Great.  Before  we  enumerate  thefe  improvements, 
however,  we  muff  bring  the  Swediffi  war  to  a  conclu- 
fion.  The  death  of  Charles,  in  1718,  had  left  the  Swe- 
dilh  government  deplorably  weakened,  by  the  continual 
drains  of  men  and  money,  occafionedffiy  his  mad  enter- 
prifes,  and  little  able  to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  monarch 
fo  powerful  as  Peter.  At  length,  therefore,  in  1721, 
this  ruinous  contcft,  which  had  continued  ever  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
fion  by  the  treaty  of  Nyfladt,  by  which  the  Swedes 
were  obliged  to  cede  to  Ruffia,  Livonia,  Eflhonia,  In- 
gria,  a  part  of  Karelia,  the  territory  of  Vyborg,  the 
iile  of  Oefel,  and  all  the  other  iflands  in  the  Baltic,  from 
Courland  to  Vyborg  ;  for  which  conceffions  they  receiv¬ 
ed  back  Finland,  that  had  been  conquered  by  Peter, 
together  with  2,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  liberty  of 
3 
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exporting  duty  free,  from  Riga,  Reval,  and  Arenffierg,  Ruffia, 
corn  to  the  annual  amount  of  50,000  rubles.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  great  acceflion  to  the  Ruffian  empire, 

Peter  received  from  his  fenate  the  title  of  emperor  and 
autocrator  of  all  the  RuJJias ,  and  the  ancient  title  of 
tzar  fell  into  difufe.  i2r 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Peter  into  the  in-  Peter’s  na- 
ternal  policy  of  the  empire,  muff  be  acknowledged  to1*011*1*111' 
have  been  numerous  and  important.  He  organized Provemeil^> 
anew  the  legiilative  affembly  of  the  ftate  j  he  greatly 
ameliorated  the  adminiilration  of  juilice  j  he  new-mo¬ 
delled  the  national  army  ;  entirely  erefted  the  Ruffian 
navy  ;  rendered  the  ecclefiailical  government  milder 
and  lefs  intolerant  ^  zealoufly  patronifed  the  arts  and 
feiences  ;  erected  an  obfervatory  at  St  Petcrffiurg,  and 
by  publicly  proclaiming  the  approach  of  an  eclipfe,  and 
the  precife  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place,  taught 
his  fubjedls  no  longer  to  confider  fucli  a  phenomenon  as 
an  omen  of  difafter,  or  an  awful  menace  of  divine  judge¬ 
ment.  He  enlarged  the  commerce  of  his  empire,  and 
gave  every  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

He  formed  canals,  repaired  the  roads,  inflituted  regular 
polls,  and  laid  down  regulations  for  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafurcs.  Laftly,  he  in  fome  meafure  ci¬ 
vilized  his  fubje&s,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  could 
not  civilize  himfelf.  J2t 

It  is  the  province  of  the  hiflorian  to  delineate  the  Character 
charadters  of  the  princes  whofe  tranfadlions  he  relates,  of  Peter. 
Various  have  been  the  charadters  given  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  thofe  who  have  detailed  the  events  of  his 
reign.  It  is  certain  that  to  him  the  Ruffian  empire  is 
indebted  for  much  of  that  fplendour  with  which  ffie  now 
ffiines  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  As  a  monarch, 
therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  but  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  we  mull  confider  him  as  an  objedt  of  de¬ 
tection  and  abhorrence.  His  tyranny  and  his  cruelty 
admit  of  no  excufc  j  and  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  that  in 
facrificing  the  heir  of  his  crown  he  emulated  the  patri- 
otifm  of  the  elder  Brutus,  we  mull  remember  that  the 
fame  hand  which  figned  the  death  warrant  of  his  fon, 
could,  with  pleafure,  execute  the  fentence  of  the  law, 
or  rather  of  his  own  caprice,  and,  in  the  moments  of  dif- 
fipation  and  revelry",  could  make  the  axe  of  jultice  an 
inilrument  of  diabolical  vengeance,  and  of  cool  brutality. 

Peter  was  fucceeded  by  his  confort  Catharine,  in  An.  1725, 
whofe  favour  he  had,  fome  years  before  his  death,  al-^  ,  I23^ 
tered  the  order  of  fueceffion.  As  the  charadler  of  this  Catharine I 
princefs,  and  the  tranfadlions  of  her  ffiort  reign,  have 
been  fully  detailed  under  her  life  *,  we  ffiall  here  only*  See  Ca- 
notice  in  the  moll  curfory  manner  the  events  that  took  theiine  /. 
place. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  Catharine 
condudled  herfelf  with  the  greatefl  benignity  and  gentle- 
neF,  and  thus  fecured  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  fub- 
jedls,  which  ffie  had  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  She  reduced  the  annual  capitation  tax  ;  ordered 
the  numerous  gibbets  which  Peter  had  eredlcd  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  cut  down,  and  had  the  bodies 
of  thofe  who  had  fallen  vidlims  to  his  tyranny  decently 
interred.  She  recalled  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whom 
Peter  had  exiled  to  Siberia  •,  paid  the  troops  their  ar¬ 
rears  ;  reftored  to  the  Kozaks  thofe  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  during  the 
late  reign  ;  and  ffie  continued  in  office  mo  ft  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  Peter,  both  civil  and  military.  She  concluded^ 
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a  treaty  with  the  German  emperor,  by  which  it  was  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
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ftipulated  that  in  cafe  of  attack  from  an  enemy,  either 
party  fhould  affift  the  other  with  a  force  of  30,000  men, 
and  fhould  each  guarantee  the  poftfeflions  of  the  other. 

In  her  reign  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  a  Georgian  prinec,  and  the  vo- 
luntary  homage  of  the  Kubinfkian  I  artars.  She  died  on 
the  17th  of  May  1727,  having  reigned  about  two 
years.  She  had  fettled  the  crown  on  Peter  the  ton  of 
the  tzarovitch  Alexei,  who  fucceedcd  by  the  title  of 
Peter  II. 

Peter  was  only  1 2  years  of  age  when  he  fuceeeded.  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  his  reign  was  fliort  and  unin- 
terefting.  He  was  guided  chiefly  by  Prince  Menzikoff, 
whofe  daughter  Catharine  had  decreed  him  to.  marry. 
This  ambitious  man,  who,  from  the  mean  condition  of  a 
pye-boy,  had  rifen  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and 
had,  during  the  late  reign,  principally  eonduaed  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  was  now,  however, 
drawing  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  1  he  number  of 
his  enemies  had  greatly  increafed,  and  their  attempts  to 
work  his  downfall  now  fuceeeded.  A  young  nobleman 
of  the  family  of  the  Dolgorukis,  who  was  one  of  Peter’s 
chief  companions,  was  excited  by  his  relations,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Menzikoff,  to  inftil  into  the  mind  of 
the  youn<r  prince,  fentiments  hoflile  to  that  minifter. 
In  this  eommiffion  he  fuceeeded  fo  well,  that  Menzikolf 
and  liis  whole  family,  not  excepting  the  young  emprefs, 
were  banifhed  to  Siberia,  and  the  Dolgorukis  took  into 
their  hands  the  management  of  affairs.  I  hefe  artful 
counfellors,  inftead  of  cultivating  the  naturally  good  abi¬ 
lities  of  Peter,  encouraged  him  to  wafte  his  time  and 
exhauft  his  ftrength  in  hunting,  and  other  athletic  exer- 
cifes,  for  which  'his  tender  years  were  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  debility  eonfequent  on 
fuch  fatigue  increafed  the  natural  danger  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  with  which  lie  was  attacked  in  January  1730,  and 
from  which  be  never  recovered. 

Notwithftanding  the  abfolute  power  with  which  Peter 
I.  and  the  emprefs  Catharine  had  fettled  by  will  thefuc- 
ceflion  to  the  throne,  the  Ruffian  fenate  and  nobility, 
upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  or¬ 
der  of  fucceffion  which  tliofe  fovereigns  had  eftablifh- 
ed.  The  male  iffue  of  Peter  was  now  extinft  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Holftein,  fon  to  Peter’s  eldeft  daughter,  was  by 
the  deftination  of  the  late  emprefs  entitled  to  the  crown  ; 
but  the  Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  the  throne 
with  Anne  duchefs  of  Courland,  feeond  daughter  to 
Ivan  Peter’s  eldeft  brother  ;  though  her  eldeft  filler 
the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburg  was  alive.  Her  reign  was 
extremely  profperous ;  and  though  fhe  accepted  the 
crown  under  limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory 
to  her  dignity,  yet  (lie  broke  them  all,  afferted  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  her  anceftors,  and  puniflied  the  afpinng  Dol- 
fforuki  family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  limitations, 
with  a  view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  might 
govern.  She  raifed  her  favourite  Biren  to  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere 
executions  on  his  account.  Few  tranfaftions  of  any  im¬ 
portance  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  She 
followed  the  example  of  her  great  predeceffor  Peter  by 
interfering  5n  the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  fhe  had  fuffi- 
cient  intereft  to  eftablifh  on. the  throne  Auguftus  III. 
This  interference  bad  nearly  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
France,  and  (lie  had  already  fent  a  confiderable  army  to 
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for  the  purpofe  of  a£Hng 
againft  that  power,  when  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  rendered  them  unneeeftary.  She  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  fhah  of  Perfia,  by  which  (lie  agreed  to 
give  up  all  title  to  the  territories  that  had  been  feized 
by  Peter  I.  on  the  (bores  of  the  Cafpian,  in  confi- 
deration  of  certain  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  merchants. 

In  1735,  a  rupture  took  place  between  Ruffia  and 
Turkey,  oecafioned  partly  by  the  mutual  jealoufies  that 
had  fub filled  between  thefe  powers,  ever  fmee  the  treaty 
on  the  Pruth,  and  partly  by  the  depredations  ^of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte.  A  Ruffian  army  entered  the  Crimea,  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  killed  a  confiderable  number 
of  Tartars  ;  but  having  ventured  too  far,  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  fupply  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after 
fuftaining  a  lofs  of  nearly  10,000  men.  This  ill  fuccefs 
did  not  difeourage  the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh  5  and  in 
the  following  year  another  armament  was  fent  into  the 
Ukraine,  under  the  command  of  Marfhal  Munich,  while 
another  army  under  Lafcy  proceeded  againft  Azof. 

Both  thefe  generals  met  with  confiderable  fueeefs  $  the 
Tartars  were  defeated,  and  the  fort  of  Azof  once  more 
fubmitted  to  the  Ruffian  arms.  A  third  campaign  took 
place  in  1737,  and  the  Ruffians  were  now  affifted  by  a 
body  of  Auftrian  troops.  Munich  laid  fiege  to  Oteha- 
knR  which  loon  furrendered,  while  Lafcy  defolated  the 

Crimea.  # 

No  material  advantages  were,  however,  gained  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  •>  and  difputes  arofe  between  the  Auftrian  and 
Ruffian  generals.  At  length  in  1739,  Marfhal  Munich 
having  crofted  the  Bog  at  the  head  of  a  eonfiderable 
army^  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Sta- 
vutfham,  made  liimfelf  mafterofYafty,  the  capital  of 
Moldavia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  reduced 
the  whole  of  that  province  under  his  fubje&ion.  Thefe 
fucceftes  of  the  Ruffian  arms  induced  the  Porte  to  propofe 
terms  of  accommodation  }  and  in  the  latter  end  of  17 39» 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Ruffia  again  gave  up 
Azof  and  Moldavia,  and  to  conipenfate  the  lofs  of  above 
100,000  men,  and  vaft  fums  of  money,  gained  nothing 
but  permiffion  to  build  a  fortrefs  on  the  Don. 

Upon  the  death  of  Anne,  which  took  place  in  1740,  An.  m 
Ivan,  -the  fon  of  her  niece  the  prineefs  of  Meeklen-  I 

burg  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  fucceffion  •,  but  nd  .A 
being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biren  was  appointed  foment  d 
to  be  adminiltrator  of  the  empire  during  his  minority. Ivan  VI. 
This  nomination  was  difagreeable  to  the  prineefs  of 
Mecklenburg  and  her  htifbind,  and  unpopular  among 
the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the 
prineefs  of  Mecklenburg  to  arreft  Biren,  who  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  into  exile  to 

Siberia.  .  . 

The  adminiftration  of  the  prineefs  Anne  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  and  her  hufband  was  upon  many  accounts  difa- 
greeable,  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers 
of  Europe  *,  and  notwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they 
carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the  prineefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed  fuch 
a  party  that  in  one  night’s  time  fhe  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias  ;  and  the  piinee  s  0 
Mecklenburg,  her  hufband,  and  fon,  were  made  pi- 
foners.  The  fate  of  this  unhappy  family  was  peculiarly 
fevere.  All  but  Ivan  were  fent  into  banishment,  to  aft 
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itaifin.  aland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  in  the  White  fea, 
r-Y— """  ^vhere  the  princefs  Anne  died  in  child-bed  in  1747. 
Ivan’s  father  furvived  till  1775,  and  at  latt  ended  his 
miferabie  career  in  prifon.  'the  young  emperor  Ivan 
was  for  fome  time  (hut  up  in  a  monailery  at  Oranienburg, 
when,  on  attempting  to  efcape,  he  was  removed  to  the 

I  cattle  of  Schluffelburg,  where  he  was,  as  will  hereafter 

be  related,  cruelly  put  to  death. 
u  The  chief  inftvument  in  roofing  the  ambition  of  Eli- 

127  zabeth,  and  procuring  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  was 
:ceffion  of|ier  phyfieian  and  favourite  Lcftoe,  who,  partly  by  his 
habeth  jnf5nuat]ng  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  affiittance  of  th.e 
French  arabaffiador,  brought  over  to  Elizabeth’s  interett 
mott  of  the  royal  guards.  By  their  affiftance  flic  made 
herfelf  miftrefs  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  of  the  per- 
fons  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  family,  and  in  a  few 

i  hours  was  ettabliihed  without  oppofition  on  the  throne 

.  of  her  father. 

During  the  ttiort  regency  of  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
a  new  war  had  commenced  between  Ruttiannd  Sweden; 
and  this  war  was  carried  on  with  confiderable  acrimony 
and  fome  fuecefs,  by  Elizabeth.  The  Huffiian  forces 
took  poffettion  of  Abo,  and  made  themfelves  matters 
of  nearly  all  Finland.  But  at  length  in  1743,  in  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  negociations  that  were  carrying  on  re¬ 
lative  to  the  fucocffion  of  the  Swedifh  crown,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  condi- 
tion  that  Elizabeth  fhould  rettore  the  greater  part  of 
Finland. 

I  ft.  1742.  Soon  after  her  acccffion,  Elizabeth  determined  to 
|  128  nominate  her  fuccefibr  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  had 
ter  duke  £XCCJ  her  eyes  on  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  fon  of  the  duke 
Holftem  0f  ITolfIcin  Gottorp,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
1  !pde  grand  Great.  This  prince  was  accordingly  invited  into  Ruf- 
I  I  use  of  fia,  perfuaded  to  become  a  member  of  the  Greek  church, 
®a*  and  proclaimed  grand  duke  of  Ruffiia,  and  heir  of  the 
empire.  The  ceremony  of  his  baptifm  was  performed 

Ion  the  1 8th  November,  1742,  and  lie  received  the  name 
of  Peter  Feodoruvitch.  Pie  was  at  this  time  only  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  ;  but  before  he  had  attained  his  fix- 
teenth  year,  his  aunt  had  defiined  him  a  confort  in  the 
perfon  of  Sophia  Augutta  Frederica,  daughter  of  Chri- 
ftian  Auguiius  prince  of  Anhalt-zerbtt-Dornburg.  It 
is  unnecettary  for  us  here  to  relate  the  circum fiances  that 
led  to  this  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  confequences  that 
ee^’  refulted  from  it  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  as  they 
have  already  been  fufficiently  detailed  *. 
zabeth  Having  thus  fettled  the  order  of  fuccefiion,  Elizabeth 
kages  in  began  to  take  an  a  (Rive  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
rs^var  ^eat^  Charles  VI,  emperor  of  Germany  had  left 
his  daughter,  Maria  Therefa  queen  of  Hungary,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enterprifing  king  of  Pruffia,  till  a  formid¬ 
able  party,  more  from  jealoufy  of  that  monarch’s  mili¬ 
tary  fame  than  regard  to  the  interetts  of  an  injured 
princefs,  was  formed  in  her  behalf.  To  this  confede- 

I  racy  the  emprefs  of  Ruffiia  acceded,  and  in  1747  fent 

a  confiderable  body  of  troops  into  Germany,  to  the  af- 
Pittance  of  the  emprefs  queen.  The  events  of  this  long 
and  bloody  eonteft  have  been  fully  detailed  under  the 

I  article  Prussia,  from  N°  18  to  64,  and  they  comprife 

the  greater  part  of  thofe  tranfaCHons  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  do  not  particularly  regard  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire.  The  more  private  tranfactions  of 
the  court  of  St  Peterfburg,  as  far  as  they  are  connected 
iv.ith  the  intrigues  of  her  niece  Catharine  and  the  follies 


of  the  grand  duke  Peter,  have  alfo  been  related  in  our  Ruffia. 
life  of  Catherine  II.  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  Ja- 
nuary  1762,  the  victim  of  difeafo  brought  on  by  intem¬ 
perance.  With  her  character  as  a  private  woman  we 
have  little  bufinefs  here.  Her  merits  as  a  fovercign  will 
appear  from  the  following  fummary  drawn  by  Mr 
i.  yoke.  1-0 

Elizabeth,  as  emprefs,  governed  but  little  of  herfelf ;  Character 
it  being  properly  her  minifters  and  favourites  who  dic-ofEbza- 
tated  her  regulations  and  decrees.  Of  this  number,  be-bctil* 
fides  Bettuchef,  was  alfo  Bazumofsky,  to  whom,  it  has 
been  Paid,  the  emprefs  was  even  privately  married.  At 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  it  is  true,  (lie  went  a  few 
times  to  the  fitting  of  the  fenate  ;  but  the  matters  trail  f- 
acted  there  were  by  much  too  ferious  for  her  mind  ; 
and,  accordingly,  {he  very  foon  left  off  that  practice  al¬ 
together,  contenting  herfelf  by  confirming  with  her  fig- 
nature  the  refolutions  of  that  affiembly,  and  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  her  minifter,  or  the  conference ,  which  fup* 
plied  the  place  of  the  council. 

Her  character  in  general  was  mild,  as  was  evident 
from  the  tears  it  colt  her  whenever  ttie  received  ac¬ 
counts  from  Pruffia  even  of  victories  gained  by  her  own 
army,  on  account  of  the  human  blood  by  which  they 
mutt  neceffarily  have  been  purchafed.  Yet  even  this 
delicate  fenfibility  did  not  rettrain  her  from  profecuting 
the  war  into  which  Ihe  had  entered  from  a  fpecies  of 
revenge,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  humbling  the  king  of 
Pruttia,  and  even  on  her  death-bed  from  exhorting  the 
perfons  who  furrounded  her  to  the  mott  vigorous  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it.  It  alfo  proceeded  from  this  fenfibility, 
that  immediately  on  her  acceffiion  to  the  government 
ttie  made  the  vow  never  to  put  her  fignature  to  a  fen- 
tence  of  death.  A  rcfolution  which  ttie  faithfully  kept; 
though  it  cannot  be  averred  to  have  been  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  empire;  fincc  in  confequence  of  it  the  number 
of  malefactors  who  defer ved  to  die  was  every  day  in- 
creafing,  infomuch  that  even  the  clef£y  requetted  the 
emprefs  to  retract  her  vow,  at  the  fame  time  urging 
proofs  that  they  could  relcafe  her  from  it.  All  the 
arguments  they  could  ufe,  however,  were  of  no  avail  to 
move  the  confcientious  monarch  ;  ttie  would  not  give 
ettect  to  any  fentenee  of  death,  although  the  comman¬ 
ders  in  the  army  particularly  would  have  been  glad  that 
her  confeiepce  had  yielded  a  little  on  that  point.  They 
declared  that  the  fiddlers  were  not  to  be  retrained  from 
their  exceffies  by  the  fevereft  corporal  punifhments  they 
could  employ;  whereas  fuch  was  their  dread  of  a  folemn 
execution,  that  a  few  examples  of  that  nature  would 
have  effectually  kept  them  in  awe.  j^r 

Commerce  and  literature,  arts,  manufactures,  handi-Herim- 
crafts,  and  the  other  means  of  livelihood,  which  had  provements* 
been  fluttered  by  the  former  fovereigns,  continued  their  era~ 
courfc  under  Elizabeth  with  increafing  profperity.  The^U6' 
country  products  were  obtained  and  wrought  up  in 
greater  quantities,  and  feveral  branches  of  profit  were 
more  zealoufly  carried  on.  The  fum  appointed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  academy  of  feiences  founded  by  Peter  I. 
at  St  Peterfburgh,  was  conliderably  augmented  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth  :  and  ttie  moreover  eftablittied  in  1758  the  aca¬ 
demy  ttill  fubfitting  for  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  in  which  a  number  of  young  perfons  are  brought 
up  as  painters,  engravers,  ttatuaries,  architects,  &c.  At 
Mofco  (he  endowed  a  univerfity  and  two  gymnafia. 

The  emprefs.  Elizabeth  herfelf  having  a  good  voice, 
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mufic,  which  Anne  had  already  mueh  encouraged,  found 
*  under  her  adminiftration  a  perpetual  aeceffion  of  dif- 
ciples  and  admirers  }  fo  that  even  numbers  of  perfons 
of  diftinftion  at  St  Peterfburgh  beeame  excellent  per¬ 
formers.  The  art  of  afting  plays  was  now  alfo  more 
general  among  the  Ruffians.  Formerly  none  but  Freneh 
or  Italian  pieces  were  performed  on  the  flage  of  St  Pe- 
terfburn-h,  whereas  now  Sumarokof  obtained  eelebrity 
as  a  dramatie  poet  in  his  native  language,  and  in  1756 
Elizabeth  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Ruffian  theatre  in 
her  refidenee.  Arehitefture  likewife  found  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  and  patronefs  in  her,  St  Peterfburgh  and  its  vici¬ 
nity  being  indebted  to  her  for  great  embellifhments, 
and  numerous  ftruftures. 

The  magnificence  which  had  prevailed  under  Anne  at 
the  eourt  of  St  Peterfburgh  was  not  diminifhed  during  . 
her  reign,  and  the  court  eftablifhment  therefore  amount¬ 
ed  to  extraordinary  fums.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  this 
xefpeft  did  not  imitate  her  great  father  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  feven  years  war  the  want  of  a  well-ftored 
treafury  was  already  very  fenfibly  felt. 

The  population  of  the  empire  was  eonfiderably  in- 
creafed  under  her  reign  $  and  fo  early  as  1752,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flatement  in  an  account  publifhed  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  perfon,  it  was  augmented  by  one-fifth. 

Elizabeth  continued  the  praftice  of  her  predeceffors 
in  encouraging  foreigners  to  come  to  fettle  in  her  em¬ 
pire.  Emigrant.  Servians  cultivated  a  confiderable  traft 
of  land,  till  then  almofl  entirely  uninhabited,  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Eli- 
zabethgorod,  and  multiplied  fo  fall,  that  in  the  year 
1764  a  particular  diftrift  was  formed  of  thefe  improve¬ 
ments,  under  the  name  of  New  Servia.  Only  the  Jews 
Elizabeth  was  no  lefs  refolute  not  to  tolerate  than  her 
father  had  been  *,  infomueh  that,  fo  early  in  her  reign 
qs  1743?  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  on  pain 
*of  death. 

The  army  was  augmented  under  Elizabeth,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  improved.  There  were  now  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  it  fuch  men  as  the  foreigners  Munich,  Keith, .or 
Loevendal,  who,  befides  their  perfonal  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  poffelTed  the  founded  principles  of  the  art  of 
war  *,  and,  what  is  of  no  lefs  confequence  in  a  eommander, 
kept  up  a  drift  difcipline,  and  took  eare  that  the  laws 
of  fubordination  were  punftually  obferved.  The  .ex- 
ceflive  licence  which  the  regiments  of  guards,  particu¬ 
larly  the  life  company  of  the  Preobajerfkoy  guards, 
prefumed  to  exercife,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emprefs 
in  St  Peterfburgh,  afforded  no  good  example  to  the  reft 
of  the  army  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  appointing  thofe  fol- 
diers  of  that  life  company,  who  had  been  moft  guilty  of 
flagrant  diforders,  and  the  bafeft  conduft,  to  be  officers 
in  "the  marching  regiments,  gives  us  no  very  high  idea 
of  what  was  required  in  an  officer,  but  rather  ferves  eafi- 
ly  to  explain  whenee  it  arofe  that  fuch  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  of  infubordination.  A  great  number 
of  excellent  regulations  that  had  been  introduced  into 
the  army,  and  always  enforced  by  foreigners,  efpeeially 
by  Munieh,  were  differed  by  the  Ruffian  generals  to 
fall  into  total  difufe.  The  bad  effefts  of  this  negli¬ 
gence  were  very  loon  perceived  j  and  it  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  cireumftanee  highly  favourable  to  the  Ruffian 
troops,  that  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  in.  the  war 
whieh  we  have  had  occalion  fo  often  to  mention,  they 
bad  to  engage  with  fuch  a  mafter  in  the  military  art  as 
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the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  by  their  conffifts  with  him,  as 
well  as  by  their  conneftion  with  the  Auftrians,  and  in v 
the  fequel  with  the  Pruftian  foldiery,  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  fo  many  things,  and  of  forming 
themfelves  into  regular  combatants. 

Elizabeth  tarnilhed  her  reign,  however,  by  the  infti- _ o 

tution  of  a  political  court  of  inquifition,  under  the  nameblifhes 
of  a  feeret  ftate  ehaneery,  empowered  to  examine  intoP°!^al  M 
and  puniffi  all  fueh  charges  as  related  to  the  expreffion^1111011,  | 
of  any  kind  of  difpleafure  againft  the  meafures  of  go¬ 
vernment.  This,  as  is  ufual  in  fueh  cafes,  opened  a 
door  to  the  vileft  praftices.  The  lowed  and  moft  pro¬ 
fligate  of  mankind  were  now  employed  as  fpies.and  in¬ 
formers,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  denunciations  and  ^  ^ 
calumnies  againft  the  moft  virtuous  characters,  if  thefe  j>00^etf 
happened  by  a  look,  a  ffirug  of  the  fhoulders,  or  a  few/^.j^  jj 
harmlefs  words,  to  fignify  their  difapprobation  of  thevoi.  ii. 
proceedings  of  the  fovereign  *.  p*  33°- 

The  grand  duke  afeended  the  throne  by  the  name  of  An.  1762 
Peter  III.  This  pnnee’s  eonduft  has  been  varioufly  re-  >3^  J 
prefented.  He  entered  on  the  government  pollened  °lpeter^ 
an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  with  whom  he  immediately  made  peace,  and 
whofe  principles  and  praftiee  he  feems  to  have  adopted 
as  patterns  for  his  imitation.  He  might  have  furmount- 
ed  the  effefts  even  of  thofe  peculiarities,  unpopular  as 
they  then  were  in  Ruffia  }  but  it  is  faid  that  he  aimed 
at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  even  Peter  the 
Great  durft  not  attempt  •,  and  that  he  even  ventured 
to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  He  was  certainly 
a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  ehil- 
diftily  adopted  the  fentiments  of  any  perfon  who  took 
the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His  chief  amufement  was 
buffoonery  ;  and  he  would  fit  for  hours  looking  with 
pleafure  at  a  merry- Andrew  finging  drunken  and.  vul¬ 
gar  fongs.  He  was  a  ftranger  to  the  country,  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  their  manners  *,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
perfuaded  by  thofe  about  him,  that  the.Ruflians  were 
fools  and  beafts  unworthy  of  his  attention,  except  to 
make  them,  by  means  of  the  Pruftian  difcipline,  good 
fighting  machines.  Thefe  fentiments  regulated.his  whole 
conduft,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  revolution  which 
improprieties  of  a  different  kind  tended  to  haften.  ^  134 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  Vorontzoff  ladies, Ills  impra® 
After  to  the  princefs  Dalhkoff,  he  difgufted  his  wife,  who  dences- 
was  then  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life.,  of  great 
natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplilhments  *, 

Whilft  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was  but  one 
degree  above  an  idiot.  The  princefs  Dalhkoff,  who  vras 
married  to  a  man  whofe  genius  was  not  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  being  dame  d' konneur  and  lady  of  the 
bed-ehamber,  had  of  courfe  much  of  the  emprefs’s  com¬ 
pany.  Similarity  of  fituations  knit  thefe  two  illuftri- 
ous  perfonages  in  the  clofeft  friendlhip.  The  princefs 
being  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  French  ceconomijles ,  eould 
make  her  eonverfation  both  amuling  and  inftruftive. 

She  retailed  all  her  ftatiftieal  knowledge  *,  and.  finding 
the  emprefs  a  willing  hearer,  Ihe  fpoke  of  her  in  every 
company  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
philanthropy.  Whilft  the  emperor,  by  his  buffoonery 
and  attachment  to  foreign  manners,  was  daily  incurring 
more  and  more  the  odium  of  his  fubjefts,  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  his  w’ife  was  rapidly  inereafing  j  and  fotne  perfons 
about  the  court  expreffed  their  regret,  that  fo  much 
knowledge  of  government,  fuch  love  of  humanity,  and 
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fuch  ardent  wifhes  for  the  profperity  of  Ruffia,  fhould 
only  furriifh  converfations  with  Catharina  Romanovna 
(the  princefs  Dafhkoff  ).  The  emprefs  and  her  favourite 
did  not  let  thefe  expreflions  pafs  unobferved,  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  tludies  in  concert*,  and  whilff  the  former 
was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws,  for  a  great 
empire,  the  latter  always  reported  progrefs,  till  the  mid¬ 
dling  circles  of  Mofco  and  St  Peterfburgh  began  to 
{peak  familiarly  of  the  bleflings  which  they  might  en¬ 
joy  if  thefe  fpeculations  could  be  realized. 

Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  frefh  caufe  of  dis¬ 
content.  He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  Count  Munich, 
who  was  indeed  a  fenfible,  brave,  and  worthy  man  ;  but 
as  he  was  fmarting  under  the  effe&s  of  Ruffian  defpot- 
ifm,  and  had  grounds  of  refentment  again!!  mod  of  the 
great  families,  he  did  not  much  difeourage  the  emperor’s 
unpopular  condud!,  but  only  tried  to  moderate  it  and 
give  it  a  fyfiem.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient.  He 
publicly  ridiculed  the  exercife  and  evolutions  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  *,  and  haftily  adopting  the  Pruffian  dif- 
cipline,  without  digefling  and  fitting  it  for  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  own  forces,  he  completely  ruined  himfelf  by 
difgufling  the  army* 

In  the  midi!  of  thefe  imprudences,  however,  Peter 
was  fometimes  diffurbed  by  the  advice  of  virtuous  court - 
fpeech fe^°5S*  AmonS  Gudovitch,  the  vice-chamberlain, 
ido-  ls  to  *iave  ^preached  him  in  the  following  fpirited 
add  refs : 

“  Peter  Feodorovitch,  I  now  plainly  perceive  that 
you  prefer  to  us  the  enemies  of  your  fame.  You  are 
irrecoverably  fubfervient  to  them  ;  you  acknowledge 
them  to  have  had  good  reafon  for  faying  that  you  were 
more  addidled  to  low  and  degrading  pleafures,  than  fit 
to  govern  an  empire.  Is  it  thus  that  you  emulate  your 
vigilant  and  laborious  grandfire,  that  Peter  the  Great 
whom  you  have  fo  often  fworn  to  take  for  your  model  > 

Is  it  thus  that  you  perfevere  in  the  wife  and  noble  con- 
dud!,  by  which,  at  your  acceifion  to  the  throne,  you  me¬ 
rited  the  love  and  the  admiration  of  your  people  ?  But 
that  love,  that  admiration,  is  already  forgotten.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  difeontent  and  murmurs.  Peterfburgh 
is  anxioufly  enquiring  whether  the  tzar  has  ceafed  *to 
live  within  her  walls  ?  The  whole  empire  begins  to  fear 
that  it  has  cherifhed  only  vain  fpeculations  of  receiving 
laws  that  fhall  revive  its  vigour  and  increafe  its  glory. 

I  he  malevolent  alone  are  triumphant;  and  foon  will 
the  intrigues,  the  cabals,  which  the  firfi  moments  of 
your  reign  had  reduced  to  filence,  again  raife  their  heads 
with  redoubled  infolence.  Shake  off  then  this  difgrace- 
ful  lethargy,  my  tzar  !  haflcn  to  fhew  and  to  prove,  by 
fome  refplendent  ad!  of  virtue,  that  you  are  worthy  of 
realizing  thofe  hopes  that  have  been  formed  and  che- 
riffed  of  you.” 

Thefe  remonftrances,  however,  produced  only  a  tem- 
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IS  a  par-  porary  gleam  of  reformation,  and  Peter  foon  relapfed 
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into  his  accuftomcd  fenfuality.  What  he  lof!  in  popu¬ 
larity  was  foon  gained  by  the  emiffaries  of  Catharine, 
lour  regiments  of  guards,  amounting  to  8000  men, 
were  inftantly  brought  over  by  the  three  brothers  Or- 
loff,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
their  officers.  7  he  people  at  large  were  in  a  f!ate  of 
indifference,  out  of  which  they  were  ronfed  by  the  foil 
lowing  means.  A  little  manufeript  was  handed  about, 
containing  principles  of  legiflation  for  Ruffia,  founded 
on  natural  rights,  and  Qn  the  claims  of  the  different 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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claffes  of  people  which  had  infenfibiy  beer  formed,  and  Kuffa. 
became  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  natural.  In  that  per- 
formance  was  propofed  a  convention  of  deputies  from 
all  the  claffes,  and  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  to 
converfe,  but  without  authority,  on  the  fubje&sof  which 
it  treated,  and  to  inform  the  fenate  of  the  refult  of  their 
deliberations.  It  paffed  for  the  work  off  her  majefty, 
and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  efieem 
and  affedlion,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  refolution  of  con- 
fining  her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite. 

The  fervants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  filter, 
who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  emprefs.  Catha¬ 
rine  faw  her  danger,  and  inftantly  formed  her  refolu¬ 
tion.  She  muf!  either  tamely  fubmit  to  perpetual  im- 
ptifonment,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
or  contrive  to  hurl  her  hufband  from  his  throne.  No 
other  alternative  was  left  her,  and  the  confequence  was 
what  was  undoubtedly  expedled.  The  proper  ileps  were 
taken  ;  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in 
three  days  the  revolution  was  accomplifhed. 

When  the  emperor  faw  that  all  was  loft,  he  attempted  Pete^dr- 
to  enter  Cron  ft  adt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  011  the  throned; 
gulf  of  Finland,  30  verits,  or  nearly  26  miles,  from  St 
Peterfburgh.  The  fentinels  at  the  harbour  prefented 
their  mufkets  at  the  barge ;  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had  no  cartridges,  .he  drew  back. 

The  Englifh  Tailors  called  from  fhip  to  fhip  for  fume 
perfon  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take, 
him  in  and  defend  him  ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 

Munich  received  him  again,  and  exhorted  him  to  mount 
his  horfe,  and  head  his  guards,  fwearing  to  live  and  die 
with  him.  He  faid,  “  No,  I  fee  it  cannot  be  done 
without  fhedding  much  of  the  blood  of  my  brave  Hoi- 
fteiners.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  facrifice.”  It  is  un- 
neceffary  for  us  to  be  more  particular  in  detailing  the 
progrefs  of  the  revolution  that  placed  Catharine  on  the 
throne  of  Ruffia,  as  the  principal  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  this  event  are  given  under  the  life  of  Catherine; 
but  as  the  concluffon  of  the  tragedy  has  been  there 
omitted,  we  fhall  relate  it  from  the  mol!  authentic 
fources  which  we  have,  been  able  to  procure. 

Six  days  had  already  elapfed  fince  the  revolution,  and  and  pit  ft 
that  great  event  had  been  apparently  terminated  with- death, 
out  any  violence  that  might  leave  odious  impreflions  on 
the  mind  of  the  public.  Peter  had  been*  removed  from 
Peterhof  to  a  pleafiant  retreat  called  Ropfcba,  about  30 
miles  from  St  Peterfburgh  ;  and  here  lie  fuppofed  he 
fhould  be  detained  but  a  fhort  time  previous  to  his  being 
Tent  into  Germany.  He  therefore  Tent  a  meffage  to 
Catharine,  defiring  permiffion  to  have  for  his  attendant 
a  favourite  negro,  and  that  The  would  fend  him  a  dog, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  together  with  his  violin,  a 
bible,  and  a  few  romances,  telling  her  that,  difgufled 
with  the  wdekednefs  of  mankind,  he  was  refolved  hence¬ 
forth  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  philofophieal  life.  How¬ 
ever  reafonable  thefe  requefts,  not  one  of  them  was 
granted,  and  his  plans  of  wifdom  were  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule. 

In  the  mean  time  the  foldiers  were  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done  ;  they  could  not  conceive  by  what  fafei- 
nation  they  had  been  hurried  fo  far  as  to  dethrone  the 
grandfon  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  order  to  give  his  crown 
to  a  German  woman.  The  majority,  without  plan  or. 

3  C  fentiment 
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Ruffia.  fentiment  of  wliat  they  were  doing,  had  been  mechani- 
cally  led  on  by  the  movements  of  others*,  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  now  refle£ling  on  its  bafenefs,  after  the  pleafure 
of  difpofing  of  a  crown  had  vanifhed,  -was  filled  only 
with  remorfe.  The  failors,  who  had  never  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  infurre&ion,  openly  reproached  the  guards 
in  the  tippling  houfes  with  having  fold  their  emperor  for 
beer.  Pity,  which  juftifies  even  the  greateft  criminals, 
pleaded  irrefiftibly  in  every  heart.  One  night  a  band 
of  foldicrs  attached  to  the  emprefs  took  the  alarm,  from 
an  idle  fear,  and  exclaimed  that  their  mother  was  in 
danger,  and  that  (he  mull  be  awaked,  that  they  might 
fee  her.  During  the  next  night  there  was  a  frefh  com¬ 
motion  more  ferious  than  the  former.  So  long  as  the 
life  of  the  emperor  left  a  pretext  for  inquietude,  it  was 
thought  that  no  tranquillity  was  to  be  expelled. 

On  the  fixth  day  of  the  emperor’s  imprifonment  at 
Ropfcha,  Alexey  Orlof,  accompanied  by  an  officer  na¬ 
med  Teploff,  came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  fpeedy 
deliverance,  and  alked  permiffion  to  dine  with  him. 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  that  country,  wine  glaffes 
and  brandy  were  brought  previous  to  dinner*,  and  while 
the  officer  amufed  the  tzar  with  fome  trifling  difeourfe, 
his  chief  filled  the  glades,  and  poured  a  poifonous  mix¬ 
ture,  into  that  which  he  intended  for  the  prince.  The 
tzar,  without  any  diftruft,  fwallowed  the  potion,,  on 
which  lie  immediately  experienced  the  mod  feverepains*, 
and  on  his  being  offered  a  fecond  glafs,  on  pretence  of 
its  giving  him  relief,  he  refufed  it,  with  reproaches 

era  in  ft  him  that  offered  it. 

"He  called  aloud  for  milk,  but  the  two  monfters  of¬ 
fered  him  poifon  again,  and  preffed  him  to  take  it.  A 
Trench  valet-de-chambre,  greatly  attached  to  him, 
now  ran  in.  Peter  threw  himfelf  into  his  arms,  faying, 
in  a  faint  tone  of  voice,  “  It  was  not  enough  then  to 
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prevent  me  from  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive  me 
of  the  crown  of  Ruffia  1  I  muft  alfo  be. put  to  death. 

The  valet-de-chambre  prefumed  to  intercede  for  his 
mafter*,  but  the  two  mifereants  forced  this. dangerous 
witnefs  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  their  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  the  tzar.  In  the  midft  of  this  tumult  ,  the 
younger  of  the  princes  Baratinfky  came  in,  and  joined 
the  two  former.  Orloff,  who  had.already  thrown  down 
the  emperor,  was  preffing  upon  his  breaft  with  both  his 
knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  I  lie 
unhappy  monarch,  now  ftruggling  with  that  ftrength 
which  arifes  from  defpair,  the  two  other  afiaffins  threw 
a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 

luffocation.  .  n  , 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  (hare  the  em¬ 
prefs  had  in  this  event*,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  happened,  while  the  emprefs  was 
beginning  her  dinner  with  much  gaiety,  an  officer  (fup- 
pofed  to  be  one  of  the  affaffins)  precipitately  entered 
the  apartment  with  his  hair  difticvelled,  his  face  covered 
with  fweat  and  duft,  his  clothes,  torn,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  agitated  with  horror  and  difmay.  On  entering, 
his  eyes,  fparkling  and  confufed,  met  thofc  of  the  em¬ 
prefs'  She  arofe  in  fiknee,  and  went  into  a  cloiet, 
whither  he  followed  her*,  a  few  moments  afterwards  (he 


fent  for  Count  Panin  (the  former  governor  of  Peter),  Buffia, 
who  was  already  appointed  her  minifter,  and  ftte  in-  Wir  v  - 
formed  him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  confulted 
him  on  the  manner  of  announcing  his  death  to  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Panin  advifed  her  to  let  one  night  pafs  over,  and 
to  fpread  the  news  next  day,  as  if  they  had  received  it 
during  the  night.  This  counfel  being  approved,  the 
emprefs  returned  with  the  fame  countenance,  and  conti¬ 
nued  her  dinner  with  the  fame  gaiety.  On  the  day 
following,  when  it  was  published  that  Peter  had  died  of 
an  hemorrhoidal  colic,  ihc  appeared  bathed  in  tears,  and 
proclaimed  her  grief  by  an  edi£h 

The  corpfe  was  brought  to  St  Petcrlburgh,  there  to 
be  expofed.  The  face  was  black,  and  the  neck  excori¬ 
ated.  Notwithftanding  thefe  horrible  marks,,  in  order 
to  affuage  the  commotions  which  began  to  excite  appre- 
henfion,  and  to  prevent  impoftors  from  hereafter  di- 
fturbing  the  empire,  he  was  left  three  days,  expofed  to 
all  the  people,  with  only  the  ornaments  of  a  Holttein  of¬ 
ficer.  His  foldiers,  difbanded  and  difarmed,  mingled 
with  the  crowd }  and,  as  they  beheld  their  fovereign, 
their  countenances  indicated  a  mixture  of  compaffion, 
contempt,  and  (hame.  They  were  foon  afterwards  em¬ 
barked  for  their  country ;  but,  as  the  fequel  of  their 
cruel  deftiny,  almoft  all  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  pe- 
riftied  in  a  ftorm.  Some  of  them  had  faved  themfelves* 
on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  coaftj  but  they  again  fell 
a  prey  to  the  waves,  while  the  commandant  of  Cron- 
ftadt  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  St  Petcrlburgh  to  know 
whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  ajjijl  them  (n). 

Thus  fell  the  unhappy  Peter  Ill.  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age,  after  having  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  only 
fix  months.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  fol¬ 
lies,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  fuffered  dearly  for  them. 

Of  the  violent  nature  of  his  death  there  can  fcarcely  be 
a  doubt,  though  there  appear  to  be  grounds  for  belie- 
vino-  that,  however  much  Catharine  muft  have  wfifhed 
for  his  removal,  (lie  did  not  take  an  aftive  part  in  his 

death.  .  139 

On  her  acceftion,  Catharine  behaved  with  great  mag-  Catharin* 
nanimity  and  forbearance  towards  thofe  who  had  oppo-  n,  attends. 

fed  her  elevation,  or  were  the  declared  friends  of  the  de-themipen. 

ceafed  emperor.  She  gave  to  Prince  George,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  title  of  duke  of  Courland  conferred  on 
him  by  Peter,  the  government  of  Holttein.  She  rein- 
ftated^Biren  in  his  dukedom  of  Courland;  received 
into  favour  Marthal  Munich,  who  had  readily  tranl- 
ferred  his  fidelity  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  even 
pardoned  her  rival,  the  Countefs  Vorontzoff,  and  permit¬ 
ted  her  to  retain  the  tokens  of  her  lover’s  munificence. 

She  permitted  Gudovitch,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Peter,  and  had  incurred  her 
particular  difpleafure,  to  retire  to  his  native  country. 
Perhaps  the  moil  unexpefted  part  of  her  ‘conduft  to¬ 
wards  the  friends  of  Peter,  was  her  adhering  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  that  monarch  had  concluded  with  the 
kino-  of  Pruffia  fix  months  before.  The  death  of  his  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  Elizabeth  had  relieved  Frederick  from 
a  load  of  folicitude,  and  had  extricated  him  from  h» 

dangerous  fituation.  He  now,  as  he  thought,  faw  him- 
&  tell 


00  The  above  acount  of  Peter’s  affaflination  is  taken  chiefly  frem  VT.  Hulh.e 
Revolution  de  Ruffle,  with  fome  modifications  from  looke  s  Life  of  Catharine  II. 
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feif  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  fame  formidable  put  to  death 
'power  ;  but  to  his  great  joy  he  found  that  Catharine, 
from  motives  of  policy,  declined  entering  on  a  war  at 
the  commencement  of  her  reign. 

In  one  particular  the  emprefs  (bowed  her  jealoufy 
and  her  fears.  She  increafed  the  vigilance  with  which 
the  young  prince  Ivan  was  confined  in  the  caflle  of 
SchlulTelburg,  from  which  Peter  III.  had  expreffed  a 
refolution  to  releafe  him.  Not  long  after  her  acceffion, 
this  unfortunate  prince  was  aflaffinated  though  whe¬ 
ther  this  event  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  emprefs  or  her 
counfellors,  cannot  be  determined.  The  circumflances 
of  the  affaflination  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke,  from 
documents  fupplied  by  a  manifefto  publdhed  by  the 
court  of  Peter  (burgh,  and  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
emprefs  herfelf. 

“  A  lieutenant,  named  Mirovitch,  thinking  himfelf 
negle&ed  as  an  officer,  conceived  a  plan  to  revenge  him¬ 
felf  on  the  emprefs  Catharine  II.  by  delivering  the  cap¬ 
tive  Ivan  from  his  dungeon,  and  replacing  him  on  the 
throne :  a  plan  which,  befides  the  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  it  mud  be  attended,  feemed  unlikely 
to  fucceed,  as  the  manner  of  life  to  which  that  prince 
had  all  along  been  condemned,  difqualified  him  forever 
for  the  ftation  of  a  ruler.  Yet  Mirovitch,  capable  of 
any  attempt,  however  inconfiderate,  to  which  he  was 
prompted  by  his  vindi&ive  fpirit,  found  means  to  gain 
over  a  few  accomplices  to  his  rafli  defign.  The  emprefs 
having  gone  on  a  journey  into  Livonia  in  1764,  and  he 
happening  to  have  a  command  at  Schluffelburg,  for 
(Lengthening  the  guard  at  that  fortrefs,  whereby  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  making  himfelf  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  Ivan’s  confinement,  caufed 
the  foldiers  of  his  command  to  be  roufed  in  the  night, 
and  read  to  them  a  pretended  order  from  the  emprefs 
eommiffioning  him  to  fet  the  prince  at  liberty. 

“  The  foldiers  thus  taken  by  furprife,  were  induced 
by  threats,  promifes,and  intoxicating  liquors,  to  believe 
what,  however,  on  the  (lighted  refle&ion,  mud  have 
druck  them  as  the  grolTed  abfurdity.  Headed  by  Mi¬ 
rovitch,  they  proceeded  to  the  cell  of  Ivan.  The  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  fortrefs,  waked  out  of  his  deep  by  the 
unexpe&ed  alarm,  immediately  on  his  appearing,  recei¬ 
ved  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  of  a  mufket,  which  druck 
him  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  two  officers  that  had  the 
guard  of  the  prifoner  were  ordered  to  fubmit.  Here  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  officers  whofe  turn  it  was  to 
have  the  cudody  of  him,  had  uniformly,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  fecret  orders  given  them,  that  if  any  thing 
fliould  be  attempted  in  favour  of  the  prince,  rather  to 
put  him  to  death  than  differ  him  to  be  carried  off.  They 
now  thought  thetnfelves  in  that  dreadful  predicament ; 
and  the  prince  who,  when  an  infant  of  nine  weeks,  was 
taken  from  the  calm  repofe  of  the  cradle  to  be  placed 
on  an  imperial  throne,  was  likewife  fad  locked  in  the 
arms  of  fleep  When  that  throne  was  taken  from  him  only 
one  year  afterwards,  and  now  alfo  enjoying  a  fhort  re- 
fpite  from  mifery  by  the  fame  kind  boon  of  nature, 
when  he  was  awakened — by  the  thrud  of  a  fword  •,  and, 
notwithdanding  the  brave  reddance  which  he  made,  clo- 
fed  his  eyes  for  ever  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
ftroke.  Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince  !  of  this  Ruffian  monarch  !  The  event  ex¬ 
cited  great  animadverfion  throughout  the  refidence  ; 
every  unbiaffed  perfon  bewailed  the  youth  fo  innocently 
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and  inceffant  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  PoAbi, 
fee  his  body  in  the  church  of  the  fortrefs  of  Scliluffel-  v 
burg.  The  government  was  at  length  obliged  to  deal  *  r 

it  away  by  night  for  inhumation  in  a  monaftery  at  a  vol  ii~ 
confiderable  diiiance  from  town.  Mirovitch  paid  the  p.  283. 
forfeit  of  this  enterprife  with  his  head  141 

Were  we  to  offer  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal  Chronolo-  ^ 
tranfa&ions  that  took  place  during  the  long  reign  ofCthe^aLtC^ 
Catharine,  we  (hould  far  exceed  the  limits  within  which  fairs  0f  Ruf» 
this  article  mud  be  confined,  and  (liould  at  the  fame  fia  during 
time  repeat  much  of  what  has  already  been  given  under  the  reign 
other  articles.  As  the  events  that  diff  inguiffied  the  life  oi  Czthz- 
of  Catharine,  however,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly  nne 
omitted,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following 
chronological  (ketch  of  them,  referring  for  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  to  Mr  Tooke ’s  Life  of  Catherine  II, 
and  to  the  articles  Catherine  II.  Britain,  France, 

Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  in  this 
work* 

The  year  1766,  prefented  at  St  Peterfburgh  the  An.  1766. 
granded  fpe&acle  that  perhaps  was  ever  feen  in  Europe. 

At  an  entertainment,  which  the  emprefs  chofe  to  name 
a  caroufal,  the  vrincipal  nobility  appeared  in  the  mod 
fumptuous  dreffes  fparkling  with  diamonds,  and  mount¬ 
ed  on  horfes  richly  caparifoned,  in  a  magnificent  theatre 
erefted  for  that  purpofe.  Here  all  that  has  been  read 
of  the  ancient  joufls  and  tournaments  was  realized  and 
exceeded  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands  of  fpe61ators,  who 
feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
appearance. 

In  1768,  the  emprefs  compofed  inflru<ff ions  for  a  new  An.  176S, 
code  of  laws  for  her  dominions  \  and  the  fame  year  (he  H2 
fubmitted  to  the  danger  of  inoculation,  in  order  that  h°r  ^ent  of  a 
fubje&s,  to  whom  the  pra£lice  was  unknown,  might  becojeof 
benefited  by  her  example  j  and  the  experiment,  under  laws. 
Baron  Dimfdale,  having  happily  fucceeded,  it  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  an  annual  thankfgiving.  143 

In  the  fame  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ottoman  War  with 
Porte.  The  various  events  of  tins  long  and  important the  ^urks* 
conflict,  which  continued  for  feven  years,  muff  here  be 
only  briefly  enumerated,  as  they  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  noticed  under  the  article  Turkey.  In  this 
war,  our  countryman  Greig,  then  an  admiral  in  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  fervice,  highly  diffinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  conduft 
in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Turks,  in  the  harbour  of 
Tfchefme  in  the  Archipelago,  in  which  the  Turkilh  fleet 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  their  magazines  deftroyed. 

This  took  place  on  the  4th  of  November  1772. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 769,  the  khan  of  the  Kri-  An.  1.765?. 
mea  made  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  Bachmut  on  the  }  *44 
river  Bog,  where  he  was  feveral  times  bravely  repulfed,  a^condu- 
with  his  army  of  Tartars  and  Turks,  by  Major-general  Ro-fion  of  the 
manius  and  Prince  Proforofskoi.  At  the  fame  time  were  war  with 
fought  the  battles  of  Zekanofca  and  Soroca  on  theDniepr,  Turkey, 
when  the  large  magazines  of  the  enemy  were  burned.  In 
February  the  Polifli  Kozaks  in  the  voy  vodefhip  of  Brac- 
lau  put  themfelves  under  the  Ruffian  feeptre.  In  the  fame 
month  the  Nifoviah  Saparogian  Kozaks  gained  a  battle 
in  the  deferts  of  Krim.  In  March  the  Poliffi  rebels  were 
fubdued,  and  their  town  taken  by  Major-general  Ifma- 
ilof.  April  2,  the  fort  of  Taganrock,  on  the  fea  of  Az¬ 
of,  was  taken.  On  the  15th  the  Ruffian  army,  under 
the  general  in  chief  Prince  Galitz in, eroded  the  Dnieftr. 

On  the  19th  a  vi&ory  was  gained  by  Prince  Galitzin 
near  Chotzim.  .On  the  2ift  the  Turks  were  defeated 
3  C  2  not 
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Ruffia.  not  far  from  Chotzim  by  Lieutenant-general  Count  Sol- 
1 tikof.  The  29th,  an  a&ion  was  fought  between  the 
Ruffian  Kalmucks  and  the  Kuban  Tartars,  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  latter.  June  8th,  the  Turks  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr  near  Otchakof. 
19th,  An  action  took  place  on  the  Dnieftr,  when  the 
troops  of  Prince  Proforofskoi  forced  the  Turks  to  repafs 
the  river  in  great  diforder.  Chotzim  was  taken  Sep¬ 
tember  19th.  Yaffy,  in  Moldavia,  was  taken  27th 
September.  Buchareft,  in  Vallachia,  was  taken,  and 
the  hofpodar  made  prifoner,  in  November  1770.  A  vic¬ 
tory  was  gained  by  the  Ruffians  under  Generals  Podlio- 
rilfhany  and  Potemkin,  near  Fokthany.  The  town  of 
Shurtha  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-general  Von  Stoffeln, 
Feb.  4.  A  Ruffian  fleet  appeared  in  the  port  of  Maina 
in  the  Morea,  Feb.  17.  Miftra,  the  Lacedaemon  of 
the  ancients,  and  feveral  other  towns  of  the  Morea, 
were  taken  in  February.  Arcadim  in  Greece  furren- 
dered,  and  a  multitude  of  Turks  were  made  prifoners, 
in  the  fame  month.  The  Turks  and  Tartars  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  entrenchments  near  the  Pruth,  by  Count 
Romantzof,  Prince  Repnin,  and  General  Bauer,  nth — 

1 6th  June.  Prince  Proforofskoi  gained  feveral  advan¬ 
tages  near  Otchakof,  June  18.  The  Ruffian  fleet,  un¬ 
der  Count  Alexey  Orlof,  gained  a  complete  vi&ory 
over  the  Turks  near  Tfcheme,  June  24th  \  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  vitffory  was  the  definition  of  the  whole 
Turkiffi  fleet,  near  Tfchefme,  where  it  was  burned  by 
Admiral  Greig,  June  26.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Kagul,  in  which  Count  Romantzof  defeated  the  Turk- 
ith  army,  confiding  of  150,000  men,  took  their  camp, 
and  all  the  artillery,  July  21.  The  fortrefs  Bender  was 
taken  July  22.  The  town  of  Ifmail  was  taken  by 
Prince  Repnin,  July  26.  Kilia  by  Prince  Repnin,  Au- 
guft  21.  and  Ackerman  in  O&ober.  Brailof  was  ta¬ 
ken,  November  10.  1771.  The  fortrefs  of  Shurfha  by 
General  Olitz,  on  February  23.  *,  the  town  of  Kaffa  by 
Prince  Dolgoruekof,  June  29.  \  the  fort  of  Kertchi, 
July  2.  \  the  fort  of  Yenicali,  July  3.  j  and  numberlefs 
other  vitories  were  obtained  by  fea  and  land,  till  the 
peace  was  concluded  the  13th  January  1775.  By  this 
the  Krimta  was  declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  all 
the  vaft  trat  of  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dniepr 
was  ceded  to  Ruffia,  befides  the  Kuban  and  the  ifle  of 
Taman,  with  free  navigation  in  all  the  Turkifh  feas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  paffage  of  the  Dardanelles,  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  mofl  favoured  nations,  and  dipulations  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Vallachia. 

A  17  In  1779,  the  emprefs  intending  to  divide  the  empire 

*I45  into  viceroyalties,  began  in  January  with  the  viceroyalty 
Divifion  of  of  Orlof.  March  21.  a  new  treaty  was  figned  at  Con- 
the  empire  ftantinople  between  Ruffia  and  the  Porte.  May  13.  the 
into  vice-  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  powers  in  Ger- 
>a  de&*  many,  and  the  French  king,  was  figned  under  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  her  majedy.  In  June  (lie  edabliflied  an  bofpi- 
tal  for  invalids  at  Mofco,  to  be  confined  to  officers.  In 
July,  General  Bauer  received  orders  to  caufe  a  canal  to 
be  cut  to  fupply  Mofco  with  wholefome  water.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  fhip  built  at  Taganrock,  named  the  Prince 
Conftantine,  failed  to  Smyrna  with  Ruffian  commodities. 
December  3.  the  viceroyalty  of  Voronetfh  was  inftitu- 
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ted  y  and  the  27th,  Count  Romantzof  Zadunaifki  open-  Ruffia, 
ed  the  viceroyaity  of  Kurfk  with  great  folemnity. 

In  1780,  February  28.  appeared  the  memorable  de-  An'  I7So*l 
claration  of  her  imperial  majedy,  relating  to  the  fafety  rh  Jumper* 
of  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  neutral  powers, or  vt  Gcr.  ' 
May  9.  the  emprefs  fet  out  on  a  journey  to  White  Ruf  many  viiits 
fia  from  Zarfcoi  Selo,  vifited  Narva,  Plefeof,  met  the 
emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of  Count  Falken- 
dein  at  Mohilef,  and  they  purfued  the  journey  together 
to  Smolenfk.  June  6.  Count  Falkendein  arrived  at 
Mofco.  The  17th,  the  emprefs  returned  to  Zarfcoi  Se¬ 
lo,  and  the  count  Falkendein  arrived  at  Si  Peteifburgh. 

July  8.  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna. 

In  1781,  March  I.  the  emprefs  became  mediatrix  An. 
between  England  and  Holland.  April  5.  indiluted  the  147 
fird  public  fchool  in  St  Peterfburgh.  Augud  27.  the^kEiih- 
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grand  dukes,  Alexander  and  Condantine,  were  inocu-  Pu‘ 
lated  by  Baron  Dimfdale.  Augud  31.  the  fird  done  jn<jt 
of  a  cathedral  was  laid  at  Cherfon,  dedicated  to  St  Ca-  burgh, 
therine.  September  19.  the  grand  duke,  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  and  his  confort,  Maria  Feodorovna,  departed 
from  Zarfcoi  Selo,  through  Plefeof,  Mohilef,  and  Kief, 
on  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  under  the  title  of 
Count  and  Countefs  of  the  North. 

In  1782,  by  command  of  her  majedy,  dated  Ja¬ 
nuary  18.  a  Roman  Catholic  archbifhop  was  indalled  in 
the  city  of  Mohilef,  with  authority  over  all  the  Catho-  Statue  of 
lie  churches  and  convents  in  the  Ruffian  empire.  Au-l>eterdie 
guft  7.  the  famous  equedrian  datue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
being  finiflied,  was  uncovered  to  the  public  in  prefence 
of  the  emprefs,  on  which  occafion  fhe  publifhed  a  pro¬ 
clamation  containing  pardons  for  feveral  criminals, 

&lc.  (g).  November  22.  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  was 
indituted.  The  27th,  the  emprefs  pubiiflied  a  new  ta¬ 
riff.  November  20.  the  grand  duke  and  his  duebefs, 
having  completed  their  travels  through  Germany,  Italy, 

France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  returned  to  St 
Peterfburgh. 

In  1 783,  May  7.  the  emprefs  indituted  a  feminary  ^  ^  g 
for  the  education  of  young  perfons  of  quality  at  Kmfk.  '  ^ 
June  21.  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  the  Otto-  Various  ac- 
man  Porte.  July,  the  inditution  of  the  other  viceroyal- ctfiions  to 
ties  of  the  empire  followed  in  fucceffion.  July  2i.  the die  Ru^aQ 
emprefs  publidied  a  maniftdo  by  her  commander  inem^irc* 
chief  Prince  Potemkin,  in  the  Krim,  in  regard  to  the 
taking  poffeffion  of  that  peninfula,  the  Kuban,  and  the 
ifland  of  Taman.  The  24th,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Heraelius  II.  tzar  of  Kartalinia  and  Kachetti,  by 
which  he  fubmitted  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors  for 
ever,  with  his  territories  and  dominions,  to  the  feeptre 
of  her  majedy,  her  heirs  and  fuccefTors.  1  he  29th  ac¬ 
count  was  received  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Potemkin 
at  Karas-Bafar,  that  the  clergy,  the  beys,  and  other 
perfons  of  didin&ion,  with  the  towns  of  Karas-Bafar, 
Bachtdiiferai,  Achmetchet,  Kaffa,  Kofloff,  with  the  di- 
ffrids  of  Turkanfkoikut  and  Ntubafar,  and  that  of  Pe- 
rekop,  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Krim,  together  with  the 
hordes  of  Ediffank  and  Dfhambolufk,  the  fultan  Alim 
Girey,  and  his  vaffals,  with  all  the  Budihaks  and  Bafh- 
kirs  there,  and  all  the  tribes  dwelling  beyond  the  river 
Kuban,  the  fultan  Boatur  Girey  and  his  vafVals,  took 

the 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  imperial  majedy,  and  with 
willing  hearts  fubmitted  for  ever  to  her  glorious  fway. 
The  30th,  the  hofpodar  of  Vallachia  was  depoled,  and 
Draco  Sutzo  fet  up  in  his  place.  September  22.  her 
majedy  raifed  Gabriel,  archbilhop  of  Novgorod  and  St 
Peterfhurgh,  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan.  O6I0- 
ber  21.  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  new  inftitution  of  the  Imperial  Ruffian  academy  was 
opened,  after  a  moll  folemn  confecration  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  Gabriel,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  under  the  pre- 
fidency  of  the  princefs  Daffikoff.  November  7.  the  cm- 
prefs  became  mediatrix  for  accommodating  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  city  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  fchool  for  forgery  was  opened  at  St  Peterf- 
burgli  on  the  iSth.  December  13.  a  fchool  commiffion 
was  inflituted  for  fuperintending  all  the  public  fchools. 
The  28th,  an  ad  was  concluded  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  which  the  poffeffion  and  fovercignty  of  the 
Krim,  the  Kuban,  &c.  were  folemnly  made  over  to  the 
emprefs. 

1784.  January  1.  the  fenate  mod  humbly  thanked 
her  majedy  for  the  benefadions  which  fhe  had  graci- 
oudy  bellowed  on  the  whole  empire  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  a  fpeech  by  Field-marffial  Count  Razomofskoi. 
The  1 8th,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbilhop  of  Mohikf, 
Staniflaus  Tffiefrentffievitch  of  Bogulh,  condituted  by 
her  majedy,  was,  with  a  variety  of  church  ceremonies, 
folemnly  inveded,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  St 
Peterfhurgh,  with  the  pallium  from  his  holinefs  the 
pope,  by  the  papal  ambaffador  Count  Archetti,  arch¬ 
bilhop  of  Chalcedon.  Odobcr  14.  the  Lefgicrs,  hav¬ 
ing  croffed  the  river  Alafanrand  invaded  the  dominions 
■  of  Georgia,  were  repul  fed  with  great  lofs  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Ruffian  troops.  December  29.  Katolikos  Mak- 
lim,  the  ferdar  and  court-marlhal  Prince  Zerctelli,  and 
the  chief  judice  Kuinichefe,  ambaffadors  from  David, 
tzar  of  Imcretia,  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of 
her  majedy,  at  which  they  fubmitted,  in  the  name  of 
the  tzar,  him,  and  his  fubjeds,  to  the  will  and  power¬ 
ful  protedion  of  her  imperial  majedy,  as  the  rightful 
head  of  all  the  fons  of  the  orthodox  eadern  church, 
and  fovereign  ruler  and  defender  of  the  Georgian  na¬ 
tions. 

1785.  January  1.  the  fenate,  in  the  name  of  the 
•empire,  humbly  thanked  her  majedy  for  the  benefits 
(he  had  bedowed  upon  it  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  8th  and  15th,  the  enrprefs  in  perfon,  held  a  public 
examination  of  the  young  ladies  educated  in  the  Dt  vitza"- 
Monadery.  The  I2th,  Mauro  Cordato,  hofpodar  of 
Vallachia,  was  depofed ;  and  Alexander  Mauro  Corda¬ 
to,  his  uncle,  redored  to  that  dignity.  The  2 id,  the 
emprefs  vifited  the  principal  national  fchool,  and  paffed 

a  long  time  in  examining  the  claffes,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  youth  in  that  feminary  *,  on  which  occafion  a 
marble  tablet  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth  clafs, 
with  this  infeviption,  in  gold  letters  :  Thou  visitlst 
THE  VINEYARD  WHICH  THY  OWN  HAND  HATH  PLANT¬ 
ED,  Jan.  21.  1785.  April  21.  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  confirmed  ;  and,  on  the  fame  day,  the 
burghers  of  towns  condituted  into  bodies  corporate",  by 
a  particular  manifedo.  The  public  fchool  in  Voronetfk 
was  opened.  The  24th  of  May,  her  majedv  went  to 
infpeft  the  famous  fluices  at  Vifhney  Volotfhok,  and 
other  water  communications,  and  from  thence  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Mofco.  June  19.  her  majedy  returned  to  St  Pe- 
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terfburgh.  July  3.  fhe  vifited  the  hardware  manufa&o-  fulfil- 
ries  at  Siderbetk,  in  Finland.  14th,  A  manifedo  was 
iffued,  granting  full  liberty  of  religion  and  commerce, 
to  all  foreigners  fettling  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Cau- 
cafus,  under  the  Ruffian  government.  September  15. 
the  public  fchool  at  Nidiney  Novgorod  was  opened. 

0<5lober  12.  the  Jefuits  in  White  Ruffia,  in  a  general 
affembly,  ele£ted  a  vicar-general  of  their  order.  No¬ 
vember  I.  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  2.4th,  the  Ruffian  conful, 
in  Alexandria,  made  his  public  entry  on  horftback  (an 
honour  never  before  granted  to  any  power)  ;  erected 
the  imperial  iiandard  on  his  houfe,  with  difeharge  of 
cannon,  &c.  December  28.  a  Ruffian  mercantile  fri¬ 
gate,  fully  freighted,  arrived  at  Leghorn  from  Conltan- 
tinople. 

1786.  Janury  1.  the  fenate  returned  thanks  for  the  An.  1 
benefits  conferred  on  the  empire.  From  the  nth  to 

the  1 6th  the  new  election  of  perfons  to  the  offices  in  the 
Peterfhurgh  government,  ending  with  mafquerade  and 
illuminations,  took  place.  The  29th,  the  emprefs  con¬ 
firmed  the  plan  of  a  navigation  fchool.  February  3  2.  by 
a  decree,  the  ufual  flaviffi  fubferiptions  to  petitions  were 
to  be  difeontinued  j  and,  indead  of  them,  only  the  words  153 
humble  or  faithful  fuhjeft  ;  and,  in  certain  cafes,  only  The  roads 
fubjeR  were  ordained  to  be  ufed.  March  2d,  the  em-rePairt<i  at 
prefs  granted  the.  univerfitv  of  Mofco  125,000  rubles,  *  ftovern- ° 
and  all  the  materials  of  the  palace  Kremlin  for  increa-  merit, 
fing  its  buildings.  The  25th,  a  decree  was  palled  for 
making  and  repairing  the  roads  throughout  the  whole 
empire  at  the  foie  expence  of  the  crown,  and  4,000,000 
of  rubles  were  immediately  allotted  for  the  road  be¬ 
tween  St  Peterfhurgh  and  Mofco.  April  10th,  a  new 
war  edabliffiment  for  the  army  was  ligned  :  23d,  the 
hofpodar  of  Vallachia  was  depofed,  and  Mavroyeni  fet 
up  in  his  plate.  June  28th,  the  emprefs  indituted  a  154 
loan  bank  at  St  Peterfhurgh,  to  the  fund  whereof  ffie  al-  Aloan  bank 
lotted  22,000,000  to  be  advanced  to  the  nobility,  and 
1 1,000,000  to  the  burghers  of  the  town,  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  term5?.  Augud  5th,  there  were  publiffied  rules 
to  be  obferved  in  the  public  fchools.  O&obcr  4th,  a 
large  Ruffian  fliip,  with  Ruffian  productions  from  St 
Peterfhurgh,  arrived  at  Cadiz.  November  24th,  the 
emprefs  ere&ed  public  fchools  at  Tambof.  December 
14th,  Prince  Ypfilanti  wras  appointed  hofpodar  of  Mol¬ 
davia  in  the  room  of  the  depofed  Mauro  Cordato.  De¬ 
cember  3 id,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 
concluded  between  Ruffia  and  France. 

1787.  January  7.  the  emprefs  departed  from  Zar-  X7S7* 

Ikoi  Selo  on  a  journey  to  her  fouthern  dominions  :  29th,  f 

after  having  vifited  the  towns  of  Veleki-Luki,  Smolenlk,  cltharine 
Sterodub,  Novgorod  Severfkoi,  Berefua,  T diem igof,  through 
&c.  leaving  tcilimonies  of  her  clemency  and  bounty  in  Part.°f  th® 
each,  arrived  at  Kief.  February  6-7U1,  the  depofed  hof- Gnipire* 
podar  of  Moldavia,  Mauro  Cordato,  thinking  his  life 

not  fafe  in  Yaffi,  found  an  opportunity  privately  to 
efcape.  March,  public  fchools  were  endowed  and  open¬ 
ed  at  Rodof,  Uglitffi,  Molaga,  and  Romanof,  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Yaroflavl  ;  .alio- at  Uftiug  -and  Arafovitz  in 
the  vieeroyalty  of  Vologda.'  April  2id,  a  manifedo 
was  iffued  for  promoting  peace  and  concord  among  the 
burghers  of  the  empire.  The  22d,  her  majedy  purfued 
her  journey  from  Kief,  to  the  Dniepr.  The  25th,  the 
concerted  interview  between  her  and  the  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  near  the  Polffh  town  of  Konief,  took  place.  The- 
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Iiuffia.  goth,  the  emprefs  vifited  Krementfhuk  in  the  viceroy - 
alty  of  Katarinoflauf.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England  being  expired,  the  Britilli  fa&ory  wTere  in¬ 
formed  that  they  muft  henceforward  pay  the  duties  on 
imports  in  diver  money,  like  the  other  nations  who  had 
no  commercial  treaty.  May  7th,  the  emprefs  hearing 
that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  at  Cherfon,  proceed¬ 
ed  thither,  and  met  him  there  on  the  12th.  The  17th, 

'  Ihe  profecuted  her  journey  to  the  Krim.  June  2d,  the 
*  emperor,  after  travelling  with  her  majefiy  through  the 
Krim,  took  leave  of  her  at  BoriflaufF,  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  Katarinoflauf,  on  his  way  home.  23d,  The  emprefs 
having  returned  from  the  Krim,  through  Krementlk.uk, 
Pultava,  Karfk,  Orel,  and  Tula,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Kolomenlk,  feven  verfis  from  Mofco.  June  28th, 
the  25th  anniverfary  of  her  reign,  (lie  difplayed  various 
marks  of  her  bounty.  The  debtors  to  the  crown  w’ere 
forgiven,  prifoners  releafed,  impofts  taken  off,  foldiers 
rewarded,  & c.  July  4th,  returned  over  Tver,  Tula, 
Valda,  Vifhnei-Volotfhok,  and  Novgorod,  to  Zarfkoi- 
Selo,  where  Ihe  arrived  the  nth.  The  1 2th,  the  new 
built  fcliool  at  Riga,  called  Lyceum,  was  folemnly  de- 
I56  dicated.  Auguft  5th,  Bulgakoff,  the  Ruflian  ambaffa- 
Renewal  of  dor,  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  imprifoned  in  the  Seven 
hoftilities  Xowers,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  em¬ 
prefs  regarded  as  a  public  declaration  of  war.  21ft,  The 
Turkifh  fleet  at  Otchakof,  attacked  the  Ruflian  frigate 
Skorui,  and  the  {loop  Bitingi,  but  was  repulfed  and  put 
to  flight  by  the  bravery  of  the  latter.  Many  fignal  ad¬ 
vantages  were  gained  over  the  Turks  }  feveral  public 
fchools  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  between 
this  and  Auguft  following  y  during  which  time  the  war 
broke  out  with  Sweden. 

1788.  Auguft  1 2th,  in  the  expedition  beyond  the 
Kuban,  the  Ruflian  troops  entirely  routed  a  company 
of  4000  Arutayans  and  Alcafinians  5  800  of  the  enemy 
were  (lain,  and  five  villages  deftroyed.  15th,  The 
furrender  of  the  Turkifh  fortrefs  of  Dubitfha  took 
place.  1 8th,  The  Turks  made  a  violent  fortie  from  Ot¬ 
chakof,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  Ruflian  yagers ;  and, 
after  a  battle  of  four  hours,  were  driven  back  with  the 
lofs  of  500  men.  23d,  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Ruflian  troops  and  Sacubanians,  in  which  the 
latter  loft  1000  men.  The  Ruflian  fleet  kept  the 
Swedifh  blocked  up  in  Sveaborg,  ever  fince  the  battle 
of  July  6th.  The  Swedifh  army  left  the  Ruflian  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Finland.  September  18th,  the  town  and  for¬ 
trefs  of  Chotzim  furrendered  to  the  Ruffians,  with  the 
garrifon  of  2000  men,  153  cannon,  14  mortars,  and 
much  ammunition.  19th — 29th,  A  fmall  Ruflian  fqua- 
dron  from  the  fleet  at  Sevaftophol,  cruifing  along  the 
coaft  of  Anatolia,  deftroyed  many  of  the  enemy’s  vef- 
fels,  prevented  the  transporting  of  the  Turkifh  troops, 
and  returned  with  great  booty.  20th,  Uflenier  Shama- 
nachin,  chief  of  the  Bfheduchovians,  was,  on  his  peti¬ 
tion,  admitted  a  fubjeft  of  Ruflia.  26th,  A  numerous 
hoft  of  Kubanians  and  Turks  were  beaten  on  the  river 
Ubin,  with  the  lofs  of  1500  men.  November  7th, 
Prince  Potemkin,  at  the  head  of  his  Kozaks,  took  the 
ifland  Berefan,  with  many  prifoners  and  much  ammu¬ 
nition.  December  6th,  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ot¬ 
chakof  were  taken  by  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritfhekoi  5 
9510  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  4000  taken  prifoners, 
180  ftandards,  310  cannons  and  mortars.  The  whole 
ref  the  inhabitants  were  taken  prifoners,  amounting  to 
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200  ;  the  Ruffians  loft  936  killed  and  1824  *»r°und-  Ruflia, 


25,  < 

ed.  December  19th,  General  Kamenfkoy  gained  con-  ' 
fiderable  advantages  over  the  Turks  near  Gangur. 

1789.  April  16th,  Colonel  Rimfkoy  Korfakoff  was  An.  178$. 
furrounded  by  the  Turks,  who  were  beaten,  with  great  IS8 
daughter,  by  Lieutenant-General  Von  Derftlden.  1 7th  -^merous 
— 28th,  Some  Ruflian  cruifcrs  from  Sevaftopol  effedl-  over°the 
cd  9  landing  on  Cape  Karakarman,  burnt  fix  mofques,  Turks  ari 
and  carried  off  great  booty.  20tb,  General  Derfelden  Swedes, 
drove  the  Turks  from  Galatfh,  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  killed  2000,  took  1 500  prifoners,  with  the  fe- 
rafkier  Ibrahim  Pafha,  and  the  whole  camp.  Several 
fkirmifhes  took  place  between  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes 
in  Finland,  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

May  31ft,  another  vi£tory  was  gained  over  the  Swedes. 

June  5th,  Sulkof  was  taken  from  the  Swedes,  and  Fort 
St  Michael  on  the  8th.  July  15th,  Admiral  Xchit,cha- 
goff  engaged  the  Swedifh  fleet  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Sudermania  ^  but  no  flnp  was  loft  on  either 
fide.  21  ft,  A  battle  was  fought  at  Fokfhany  to  the 
great  lofs  of  the  Turks,  and  Fokfhany  wTas  taken.  Au¬ 
guft  13th,  the  Ruflian  galley  fleet  fought  the  Swedifli 
under  Count  Ehrenfchwerdt,  the  former  took  a  frigate 
and  five  other  ftiips,  and  2000  prifoners.  Auguft  21ft, 
another  fea  fight  took  place,  and  Prince  Naffau  Sie- 
gen  made  good  his  landing  of  the  Ruffian  troops  in  fight 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Sep¬ 
tember  7th,  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  ferafkier  Haf- 
fan  Pafha  near  the  River  Seltlka,  and  took  his  whole 
camp.  1 1,  Count  SuvarofF  and  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg  engaged  near  the  river  Kymnikthe  grand  Xurk- 
ifti  army  of  nearly  100,000  men,  and  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  vidlory  5  from  which  Count  SuvarofF  received  the 
furname  Kymnikikoi.  14th,  The  Ruflian  troops  under 
General  Ribbas,  took  the  Turkifh  citadel  Chodfhabey,  in 
the  fight  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  30th,  The 
fortrefs  Palanka  being  taken,  the  town  of  Belgorod  or 
Akermann  furrendered  to  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritfhef- 
koi.  November  4th,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Bender 
fubmitted  at  diferetion  to  the  fame  commander. 

1790,  April  24.  General  Numfen  gained  a  vidlory  An.  179* 
over  the  Swedes  near  Memel.  May  2d,  a  fea  fight  rS9 
took  place  off  Reval,  in  which  the  Ruffians  took  the 
Prince  Charles  of  64  guns  from  the  Swedes  5  and  in 
this  engagement  thofe  two  gallant  Englifh  officers, 
Captains  Trevennin  and  Dennifon,  were  killed.  23d, 
the  fleet  under  Vice-admiral  Crufe  engaged  the  Swed¬ 
ifh  fleet  near  the  ifland  Sifkar  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  fide, 
though  they  fought  the  whole  day.  24th,  an  aftion 
was  fought  at  Savataipala,  when  the  Swedes  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fly.  June  6.  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Buxhovden,  on  the  ifland  Uranfari.  June  22.  the 
whole  Swedifh  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Su¬ 
dermania,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Tcliifhagoff 
and  the  prince  of  Naflau  Siegen ;  on  this  occafion  5000 
prifoners  were  taken,  amongft  whom  were  the  centre 
admiral  and  200  officers.  28.  General  Denifoff  defeated 
the  Swedes  near  Davidoff.  July  9.  Admiral  Ufhakoff 
obtained  a  vidlory  over  the  Turkifh  fleet  commanded 
by  the  capudan  pafha,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftraits  of  Ye- 
nikali.  Auguft  3.  peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  other  power.  Auguft  28, 

29.  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  Euxine,  not  far 
from  Chodfhabey,  between  the  Ruflian  admiral  Ufha¬ 
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aiffia.  koff  and  the  capudan  pafha,  when  the  principal  Turkifh 
fhip,  of  80  guns,  was  burnt,  one  of  70  guns,  and  three 
taken,  the  admiral  Said  Bey  being  made  prifoner,  and 
another  (hip  funk  ;  the  reft  made  off.  September  30.  a 
great  vi£lory  was  obtained  over  the  Turks  by  General 
Germann,  with  much  (laughter,  and  the  ferafkier  Batal 
Bey,  and  the  whole  camp,  were  taken.  Odlober  18. 
Kilia  furrendered  to  Major  Bibbas.  November  6,  7. 
the  fortrefs  Cultfha  and  the  Turkifh  flotilla  were  taken. 
December  11.  the  important  fortrefs  of  Ifmail,  after 
a  ftorming  for  feven  hours  without  intermiflion,  furren¬ 
dered  to  Count  Suvaroff,  with  the  garrifon  of  42,000 
men  ;  30,816  were  (lain  on  the  fpot,  2000  died  of  their 
wounds,  9000  were  taken  prifoners,  with  265  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  incredible  ftore  of  ammunition,  &.c.  The 
Ruffians  loft  only  1815  killed,  and  2450  wounded. 

|3, 1751.  1791,  March  25 — 31.  the  campaign  opened  by  the 

troops  under  Prince  Potemkin,  not  far  from  Brailof, 
^  e  lu,r.ks  when  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  fcveral  battles,  in 
d  :ated  which  they  loll;  upwards  of  4000  men.  June  5.  the 
troops  under  General  Golenitfhef  Kutufoff,  near  Tult- 
iha,  drove  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  at  Ba- 
bada  entirely  routed  a  body  of  15,000  men,  of  whom 
1500  were  left  dead  upon  the  £eld.  22.  The  fortrefs 
Anapuas  was  taken  by  ftorm,  when  the  whole  garrifon, 
confiding  of  25,000  men,  were  put  to  the  fword,  ex¬ 
cepting  1000  who  were  taken  prifoners.  28.  The 
troops  under  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  Turkifh  army, 
confiding  of  nearly  80,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
grand  vizir  Yuffuf  Pafha,  eight  pafhas,  two  Tartar  ful- 
tans,  and  two  beys  of  Anatolia  ;  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  of  fix  hours,  entirely  routed  them  :  500b  Turks 
were  killed  in  their  flight.  June  28.  Sudfkuk  Kale 

161  was  taken.  July  3 1.  Admiral  Ufhakoff  beat  the  Turkifh 
a<;obliged  fleet  on  the  coafts  of  Rumelia.  Prince  Repnin  and 
thake  Yuffuf  Pafha  figned  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
*  e’  the  Ruffian  empire  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which  the 

Dniefir  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires, 
with  the  cefiion  of  the  countries  lying  between  the 
Bog  and  the  Dniedr  to  Ruffia..  Auguft  15,  16.  at 
Pilnitz  near  Drefden,  a  congrefs  was  held  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  eledtor  of 
Saxony,  the  count  d1  Artois,  &c.  &c.  One  of  the  moft 
important  events  in  this  year  was  the  death  of  Prince 
Potemkin  at  Yaffy  in  Moldavia  on  the  15th  Odlober. 

.1792.  1792.  Early  in  this  year  Bulgakoff,  the  Ruffian  mi- 

162  nifter  at  Warfaw,  declared  war  againft  Poland  ;  and  the 

i  ^of  pT'  patriots  raifed  an  army  in  which  Thaddeus  Kof- 

}  i,  ciufko  (or  according  to  fome  Kofehiefsky)  fdon  bore 

a  confpicuous  part. 

In  1788,  the  diet  of  Poland  had  abrogated  the  con- 
ftitution  which  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  had,  in  1775, 
compelled  that  nation  to  adopt,  and  had  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  way  of  defence 
againft  the  further  encroachments  of  thef  Ruffian  defpot. 
Three  years  after,  viz.  on  the  third  of  May  1791,  the 
new  conftitution  which  was  intended  further  to  deftroy 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  Catharine,  was  decreed  at  War¬ 
faw.  See  PoIjAND,  N°  125;.  The  fie  were  affronts 
which  the  Ruffian  emprefs  could  not  forgive,  and  in  one 
of  the  conciliabula ,  in  which  the  minifters  of  ft  ate,  and 
the  favourite  for  the  time  being,  fat  to  regulate  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  north  of  Etft.pe,  and  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  furrounding  nations,  the  annihilation  of  the  Polifh 
monarchy  was  refolved  on. 


The  declaration  of  war  above  mentioned  was  de-  Ruffia. 
nounced  by  Bulgakoff  at  an  affembly  of  the  diet.  See  " 
Poland,  N°  148.  That  body  received  the  declara¬ 
tion  with  a  majeftic  calmnefs,  and  refolved  to  take 
meafures  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  The  generous 
enthufiafm  of  liberty  foon  fpread  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  even  the  king  pretended  to  (hare  in  the  general 
indignation.  An  army  was  haftily  colledled,  and  the 
command  of  it  bellowed  on  Prince  Jofeph  Poniatofsky, 
a  general  whofe  inexperience  and  frivolous  purfuits  were 
but  ill  adapted  to  fo  important  a  charge. 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  Ruffian  armies  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  overwhelm  the  fmall  and  difunited  forces  of 
the  Poles.  A  body  of  80,000  Ruffians  extended  itfclf 
along  the  Bog;  another  of  10,000  was  colledled  in  the 
environs  of  Kief,  and  a  third  of  30,000  penetrated  into 
Lithuania.  While  thefe  armies  were  carrying  murder 
and  defolation  through  the  Polifh  territories,  Catharine 
was  employing  all  her  arts  to  induce  the  neighbouring 
powers  to  join  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  in  this  (he 
was  but  too  fuecefsful.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  emprefs  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by 
which  either  appropriated  to  itfelf  a  certain  fhare  of  the 
remains  of  Poland.  Staniflaus  Auguftus,  the  powerlefs 
head  of  that  republic,  was  prevailed  on  to  make  a  public 
declaration,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  yielding  to 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Ruffian  arms. 

1 793 *  On  the  9th  of  April  the  Polifh  confederation  An,  1793* 
of  the  partizans  of  Ruffia  affembled  at  Grodno  ;  and  on 
this  .occafion  the  Ruffian  general  placed  himfelf  under 
the  canopy  of  that  throne  which  be  was  about  to  de¬ 
clare  for  ever  vacant,  and  the  Ruffian  miniftcr  Sievers, 
produced  a  manifefto,  declaring  the  intention  of  his 
miftrefs  to  incorporate  with  her  domains  all  the  Polifh 
territory  which  her  arms  had  conquered. 

The  Ruffian  foldiers  difperfed  through  the  provinces, 
committed  depredations  and  ravages  of  which  hiftory 
furnifties  but  few  examples.  Warfaw  became  efpeeially 
the  theatre  of  their  exeeffes.  Their  general  Igelftrom, 
who  governed  in  that  city,  connived  at  the  diforders  of 
the  foldiers,  and  made  the  wretched  inhabitants  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  his  arrogance  and  barbarity.  The  pa¬ 
triots  of  Poland  hadf  been  obliged  to  difperfe  ;  their  pro¬ 
perty  was  confifcated,  and  their  families  reduced  to  fer- 
vitude.  Goaded  by  fo  many  calamities,  they  once 
more  took  the  refolution  to  free  their  country  from  the' 
oppreffion  of  the  Ruffians,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt. 
vSome  of  them  affembled,  and  fent  an  invitation  to  Kof- 
ciufko,  to  come  and  lead  them  on  againft  the  invaders 
of  their  freedom. 

Kofciufko  had  retired  to  Leipfic  with  Kolontay,  Za- 
gonchek,  and  Ignatius  Pottoeky,  all  eminent  for  patrio- 
tifm  and  military  ardour.  Thefe  four'Poles  hefitated 
not  a  moment  in  giving  their  approbation  to  the  refolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  their  indignant  countrymen  ;  but  they 
were  fenfible  that,  in  order  to  fucceed,  they  mull  begin 
by  emancipating  the  peafants  from  the  ftato  of  fervitude 
under  which  they  then  groaned.  Kofciufko  and  Zagon- 
cliek  repaired  with  all  expedition  to  the  frontiers  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  latter  proceeded  to  Warfaw,  where  he 
held  conferences  with  the  chief  of  the  eonfpirators,  and 
particularly  with  feveral  officers  who  declared  their  de- 
teftation  of  the  Ruffian  yoke.  All  appeared  ripe  fora 
general  infnrre&ion,  and  the  Ruffian  commanders,  whofe 
fufpicions  had  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Kof¬ 
ciufko 
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ciufko  on  the  frontiers,  obliged  that  leader  and  his  con- 
1  federates  to  podpone  for  a  time  the  execution  of  their 
plan.  To  deceive  the  Ruffians,  Kofciuiko  retired  into 
Italy,  and  Zagonehek  repaired  to  Drefden,  whither  Ig¬ 
natius  Potolki  and  Kolontay  had  gone  before  him. 

On  a  fudden,  however,  Zagonehek  appeared  again  at 
Warfaw,  but  was  impeached  by  the  king  to  General 
Igelflrom,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  general,  wa3 
ordered  to  quit  the  Polifh  territory.  He  mull  now  have 
abandoned  his  enterprife  altogether,  or  immediately  pro- 
Aa.  1794*  ceeded  to  open  infurredlion.  He  chofe  the  latter. 

163  1794.  Kofeiufko  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  ar- 

Attemptsofrjve(j  aj.  Craeow,  where  the  Poles  received  him  as  their 
deliverer.  Here  he  was  joined  by  fome  other  officers, 


to  oppoie 
the  in- 
croach- 
ments  of 
Ruffia. 


and  took  the  command  of  his  little  army,  eonfiding  of 
about  3000  infantry,  and  1200  eavalry.  On  the  24th 
of  Mareh  was  publifhed  the  manifedo  of  the  patriots,  in 
which  they  declared  the  motives  for  their  infurredlion, 
and  called  on  their  countrymen  to  unite  in  the  glorious 
attempt  to  free  the  republic  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Kof¬ 
ciuiko  was  foon  joined  by  300  peafants  armed  with 
feythes,  and  fome  other  fmall  reinforcements  gradually 
came  in.  A  body  of  70.QO  Ruffians  had  eolledled  to  op- 
pofe  the  movements  of  this  little  army,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  patriots  were  fuecefsful. 

While  the  infurredlion  had  thus  aufpicioufly  com¬ 
menced  on  the  frontiers,  the  confederates  of  the  capital 
were  nearly  crufhed  by  the  exertions  of  the  Ruffian  ge¬ 
neral.  Hearing  at  Warfaw  of  the  fuceefs  of  Kofciuiko, 
Igelflrom  eaufed  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpecled  to  have 
any  coneern  in  the  infurredlion,  to  be  arrefled  \  but 
thefe  meafures  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  confpirators. 
On  the  1 8th  of  April  they  openly  avowed  their  confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  patriots  of  the  frontiers,  and  proceeded 
:in  great  numbers  to  attaek  the  Ruffian  garrifon.  Two 
thoufand  Ruffians  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  being  befieged  in  his  houfe,  propofed  a  capitulation  \ 
but  profiting  by  the  delay  that  had  been  granted  him, 
he  efeaped  tp  the  'Pruffian  camp,  which  lay  at  a  little 
didance  from  Warfaw . 

Wilna,  thecapitalof  Lithuania,  followed  the  example 
of  Warfaw,  but  the  triumph  of  the  infurgents  was  there 
lefs  terrible,  as  Colonel  Yafinfky,  who  headed  the  pa¬ 
triots,  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  mueh  fkill,  that  he 
made  all  the  Ruffians  prifoners  without  bloodfhed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  m  Chelm  and  Lublin,  alfo 
declared  themfelves  in  a  date  of  infurredlion,  and  three 
Polifh  regiments  who  were  employed  in  the  ferviee  of 
Ruffia,  e fpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Some  of  the 
principal  partizans  of  Ruffia  were  arrefled,  and  fenten- 
eed  to  be  hanged. 

Kofciuiko  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  to  augment 
his  army.  He  procured  reeruits  among  the  peafants, 
and  to  infpire  them  with  the  more  emulation,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  their  drefs,  ate  with  them,  and  diflributed  rewards 
among  fueh  as  appeared  mofl  to  merit  encouragement. 
All  his  attempts  to  infpire  the  lower  orders  of  the  Poles 
with  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  were,  however,  unavail¬ 
ing.  A  mutual  diilrufl  prevailed  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peafants,  and  this  was  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
Staniflaus  and  the  other  partizans  of  Ruffia. 

The  emprefs  had  fent  into  Poland  two  of  her  be (l  ge¬ 
nerals,  Suvaroff  and  Ferfen.  For  fome  time  Kofciuiko 
Succeeded  in  preventing  the  junction  of  thefe  generals, 
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and  feveral  engagements  took  place  between  the  luff-  Ruin?, 
bans  and  patriots,  in  which  the  former  were  generally 
fuecefsful.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  Odlober  the  fate 
of  Poland  was  decided  by  a  fanguinary  conffidl  between 
Kofciuiko  and  Ferfen,  at  Macieyovitch,  a  fmall  town 
of  Little  Poland,  about  60  miles  from  Warfaw.  The 
talents,  the  valour,  and  defperation  of  Kofeiufko,  could 
not  prevent  the  Poles  from  yielding  to  fuperior  numbers. 

Almofl  the  whole  of  his  army  -was  either  cut  in  pieces, 
or  compelled  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  and  the  hero 
himfelf,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  made  prifoner, 

The  fmall  number  that  efeaped  fled  to  Warfaw,  and  Final  dif- 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  fuburb  of  Praga.  Hither member- 
they  were  purfiied  by  Suvaroff,  who  immediately  laid^tof^°’ 
fiege  to  the  fuburb,  and  prepared  to  <earry  it  by  dorm. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  brutal  Suvaroff  gave  the 
affault,  and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place,  put 
to  the  fword  both  the  foldiers  and  the  peaceable  inhabi¬ 
tants,  without  diftindlion  of  age  or  fex.  It  is  computed 
that  20, coo  perfons  fell  vidlims  to  the  favage  ferocity  of 
the  Ruffian  general  ,  and,  eovered  with  the  blood  of  the 
flaughtered  inhabitants,  the  barbarian  entered  Warfaw 
in  triumph. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  refiftanee  of  the  Polifh 
patriots.  The  partition  of  the  remaining  provinces  was 
foon  effected,  and  Staniflaus  Auguilus,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  merely  the  fhadow  of  royalty,  and  had  degrad¬ 
ed  himfelf  by  becoming  the  inflrument  of  Ruffian  ufur- 
pation,  retired  to  Grodno,  there  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  his  days  on  a  penfion  granted  him  by  the  emprefs. 

1795.  On  the  1 8th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  defen-  An,  1795, 
five  alliance  between  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  and  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefly  was  figned  at  St  Peterfburgh.  The 
oflenfible  objedl  of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  more  efpeeially  of  the 
north  \  and  by  it  Ruffia  agreed  to  furnifh  Great  Britain 
with  3  0,000  infantry  and  2000  horfe  in  cafe  of  invafion  $ 
while  Great  Britain  was,  under  fimilar  cireum fiances, 
to  fend  her  imperial  majefly  a  fquadron  confiding  of  two 
(hips  of  74  guns,  fix  of  60,  and  four  of  50,  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  4560  men.  On  the  1  8th  Mareh  was  figned 
the  adl  by  which  the  duehies  of  Courland  and  Semigal- 
lia,  together  with  the  circle  of  Pilten,  all  whieh  had  A 
lately  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Courland,  but  had  long 
retained  only  the  fhadow  of  independence,  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  the  Ruffian  dominion.  ^ 

In  this  year  there  took  plaee  between  the  courts  of Difpnt^ 
St  Peterfburgh  and  Stockholm,  a  difpute  which  threat-  with  Scre¬ 
ened  to  terminate  in  a  war.  Guflavus  III.  had  been  af- (*en‘ 
faffinated  by  Ankerflroem  at  a  mafquerade,  on  the  1 5th 
March  3791,  and  the  young  king  Guflavus  Adolphus 
being  dill  a  minor,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  his  uncle, 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent 
had  determined  to  effedl  a  marriage  between  his  nephew 
and  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Meeklenburg  ;  but  Ca¬ 
tharine  publiely  declared  that  the  late  king  had  betroth¬ 
ed  his  fon  to  one  of  her  granddaughters.  The  mifunder- 
danding  hence  originating,  was  inereafed  by  the  rude 
and  indeeorous  behaviour  of  the  baron  Von  Budberg, 
the  Ruffian  charge  des  affaires  at  Stockholm,  and  mat¬ 
ters  feemed  tending  to  an  open  rupture  *,  when  in  1796, 
a  Freneh  emigrant  named  Chrii'n  effedted  a  reconci¬ 
liation,  and  General  Budberg,  the  baron’s  uncle,  was 
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In  confequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the  young  king,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  regent,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Swedifh 
courtiers,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  St  Peterfburgh,  where 
hey  arrived  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  and  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  emprefs  and  her  royal  viators, 
for  the  purpofe  of  finally  adjufting  the  proje#ed  matri¬ 
monial  alliance.  Guftavus  Adolphus  was  much  pleafed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  grand  duchefs  Alexandra  $ 
but  informed  the  emprefs,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Sweden  he  could  not  fign  the  marriage  contra#  be¬ 
fore  the  princefs  had  abjured  the  Greek  religion  ;  and 
as  neither  the  folicitations  nor  the  flatteries  of  Catharine 
could  prevail  on  the  young  monarch  to  depart  from  the 
received  cuftom  of  his  country,  the  negociation  ended, 
and  the  next  day  Guflavus  and  his  retinue  quitted  St 
Peterfburgh. 

The  laft  tranfa#ion  of  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Catharine  was  her  invafion  of  the  Perfian  territories,  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  certain  pofleffions 
on  the  ffiores  of  the  Cafpian.  A  Ruffian  army  entered 
Daghcftan,  and  made  itfelf  matter  of  Derbent,  but 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Pcrfians  under  Aga 
Mahmed. 

The  death  of  the  emprefs  took  place,  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  ftated,  on  the  9th  of  November  of  this  year  j  and 
the  grand  duke  Paul  Petrovitch  afeended  the  throne  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Paul  I. 

Paul  Petrovitch  had  attained  his  4 2d  year  before  the 
death  of  his  mother  placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne  ) 
but  for  many  years  before  her  death,  he  had  lived  in  a 
ttate  of  comparative  obfeurity  and  retirement,  and  had 
apparently  been  confidered  by  the  emprefs  as  incapable 
of  taking  any  aflive  part  in  the  adminittration  of  affairs. 
It  is  well  known  that  Catharine  never  admitted  him  to 
any  participation  of  power,  and  kept  him  in  a  ttate  of 
the  moft  abje#  and  mortifying  reparation  from  court, 
and  in  almoft  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Although  by  his  birth  he  was  generalittimo  of 
the  armies,  president  of  the  admiralty,  and  grand  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never  permitted  to  head  even 
a  regiment,  and  was  interdidfed  from  vifiting  the  fleet 
at  Cronttadt.  From  thefe  circumttances  it  is  evident 
that  the  emprefs  either  had  conceived  fome  jealoufy  of 
her  fon,  or  faw  in  him  fome  mental  imbecility,  that 
appeared  to  her  to  difqualify  him  for  the  arduous  con¬ 
cerns  of  government.  There  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
circumttances  which  diftinguifhed  his  fhort  reign,  that 
Catharine  had  been  chiefly  influenced  in  her  treatment 
of  the  grand  duke,  by  the  latter  confideration.  There 
were  certainly  times  at  which  Paul  difplayed  evident 
marks  of  infanity,  though  he  occafionally  gave  proofs 
of  a  generous  and  tender  difpofition,  and  even  of  intel- 
ledlual  vigour. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  a  fhort  time  before  her 
death,  Catharine  committed  to  Plato  Zuboff,  her  laft  fa¬ 
vourite,  a  declaration  of  her  will,  addrefled  to  the  fenate, 
defiring  that  Paul  fhould  be  paffed  over  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  that  on  her  death  the  grand  duke  Alex¬ 
ander  fhould  afeend  the  vacant  throne.  As  foon  as 
Zuboff  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fudden  death  of 
the  emprefs,  he  flew  to  Pavlovfk,  about  23  miles  from 
St  Peterfburgh,  where  Paul  occafionally  refided,  but 
meeting  the  grand  duke  on  the  road,  he,  after  a  fhort 
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Paul,  charmed  with  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  rewarded  the ' 
late  favourite,  by  permitting  him  to  retain  the  wealth 
and  honours  which  had  been  heaped  on  him  by  his 
miftrefs,  while  a  general  and  rapid  difperfion  foon  took 
place  among  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  fovereign. 

On  the  day  following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul 
made  his  public  entry  into  St  Peterfburgh,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  people. 

One  of  the  firft  meafures  adopted  by  the  new  cm pe- secular  fu¬ 
ror  excited  confiderable  furprife,  and  divided  the  opi-  neral  of  Pe- 
nions  of  the  public  with  refpe#  to  the  motives  by  which ter  Bk 
it  had  been  fuggefted  ;  fome  attributing  it  to  his  refpe# 
for  the  memory  of  his  late  father j  others  to  a  culpable 
reflexion  on  that  of  his  mother.  He  ordered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Peter  III.  to  be  removed  from  the  fepulchre 
in  which  they  had  been  depofited  in  the  church  of  St 
Alexander  Nefski,  and  caufed  him  to  lie  in  ttate  for 
three  weeks,  while  they  were  watched  night  and  day 
by  the  only  two  remaining  confpirators  who  had  affitted 
at  his  affaffi nation.  After  this  dreadful  mark  of  his 
juftice  on  the  murderers  of  his  father  (furely  more  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  guilty  mind  than  death  itfelf),  he  configned 
the  afhes  to  the  fepulchre  of  Catharine  II.  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  obliging  the  affaffins  to 
walk  in  the  proceffion  as  chief  mourners. 

Few  political  events  of  any  importance  marked  the 
reign  of  Paul  previous  to  the  year  1798,  when,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  treaty  between  Paul  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  a  Ruffian  army  of  45,000  men  under  Field- 
marfhal  Suvaroff,  joined  the  imperialifh  in  the  Auftrian 
territories  in  Italy.  The  progrefs  of  Suvaroff,  his  fuc- 
cefies  over  Moreau,  and  his  final  recal  by  his  matter, 
have  already  been  related  in  the  article  France,  from 
498  to  506. 

In  1799,  Paul  entered  into  a  treaty  of  offenfive  and  An.  1795?. 
defenfive  alliance  with  his  Britannic  majefty.  This 
treaty  was  figned  at  St  Peterfburgh  on  the  22d  of  June,^aa^e°be- 
having  been  preceded  by  a  provifional  treaty  between  twe«n  Ruf- 
the  fame  powers  at  the  end  of  the  year  1798.  By  thefia  and  Bri- 
provifignal  treaty  it  had  been  ttipulated  that  Paul  fhould ta*n* 
affitt  the  king  of  Pruffia,  if  the  latter  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  join  his  arms  to  the  allied  powers  againft 
France,  with  45,000  men  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  fhould  pay  to  Ruffia  a  fubfidy  of  75,000k  tter- 
ling  per  month  5  and  in  cafe  the  king  of  Pruffia  fhould 
refufe  to  join  the  coalition,  the  fame  number  of  troops, 
fn  confideration  of  the  fame  fubfidy,  fhould  be  employed 
as  occafion  might  require,  to  affitt  the  common  caufe. 

By  the  new  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  inttead  of  the 
45,000  troops,  engaged  to  furnifh  3  7,593,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  artillery,  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  again  ft 
Holland  ;  and  he  engaged  to  furnifh  fix  fhips,  five  fri¬ 
gates,  and  two  tranfports,  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfport- 
ing  part  of  the  invading  army  from  Britain  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  confideration  of  thefe  fuccours,  the  court  of 
London  engaged  to  advance  to  Ruffia  a  fubfidy  of 
44,000k  tterling  per  month  5  to  pay  the  fum  of  58,929!. 

3  os.  tterling  for  the  expenees  of  equipping  the  fleet ;  and 
after  the  period  of  three  months  had  elapfed  from  fuch 
equipment,  to  pay  a  further  fubfidy  of  19,642k  1  os. 
tterling  per  month,  fo  long  as  the  fleet  fhould  remain  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  a  Ruffian  fleet  joined 
3  £>  that 
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UuHia.  that  of  Britain  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and  took  part  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Holland,  under¬ 
taken  in  the  fummer  of  1799.  See  Britain,  N°  1069. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  all  Europe  was 
thrown  into  the  greatefl  aftonifhment  by  the  appearance 
leno-e  to  the  °f  a  paragraph  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette  of  the  1 6th  of 
fovereigns  January.  The  paragraph  was  dated  from  Peterfburgh, 
of  Europe  1  the  30th  December,  1 800,  and  is  as  follows. 

“  We  learn  from  Peterfburgh,  that  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia,  finding  that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree 
among  themfelves,  and  being  defirous  to  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  has  defolated  it  for  1 1  years  pad,  intends 
to  point  out  a  fpot,  to  which  he  will  invite  all  the  other 
fovereigns  to  repair  and  fight  in  fingle  combat  ;  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  as  feeonds  and  fquires,  their  moft  en¬ 
lightened  miniflers,  and  their  moft  able  generals,  fuch  as 
MefTrs  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bernftorff,  &c.  and  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  propofes  being  attended  by  generals  count  de 
Pahlen  and  Khutofof :  We  know  not  if  this  report  be 
worthy  of  credit ;  however,  the  thing  appears  not  defti- 
tute  of  fome  foundation,  and  bears  flrong  marks  of  what 
he  has  been  often  taxed  with.” 

This  paragraph  was  immediately  copied  or  tranflated 
into  all  the  public  papers,  and  it  was  ftrongly  affirmed 
by  many,  that  it  was  the  compofition  of  Paul  himfelf. 
This  has  been  fince  confirmed  by  the  poet  Kotzebue, 
who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  to  tranflate 
the  original  into  German,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  its 
being  inferted  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette  (h). 

This  was  not  the  only  mark  of  mental  derangement 
difplayed  by  the  unhappy  monarch.  ^  His  favours  and 
his  difpleafure  were  alternately  experienced  by  fome  of 
his  moft  diftinguifhed  courtiers  and  adherents.  Stanif- 
laus,  the  depofed  king  of  Poland,  partook  by  turns  of 
his  beneficence  and  his  feverity ;  and  at  length  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  Paul  aftifted  at  his  funeral,  com¬ 
manded  in  perfbn  the  guards  that  attended  on  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  uncovering  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  emotion, 
faluted  the  coffin  as  it  pafifed.  To  the  memory  of  the 
hoary  Suvaroff,  who  is  faid  to  have  fallen  a  broken¬ 
hearted  vi&im  to  the  diftraaion  of  his  imperial  mafter, 
he  raifed  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  bronze-,  and  on  the  days 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  fquare  where  the 
ftatue  had  been  ereaed,  he  ufed  to  command  them  to 
march  by  in  open  order,  and  face  the  ftatue.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  important  fervice  that  had  been  rendered 
him  by^ Zuboff,  the  emperor  foon  became  difgufted  with 
him  ;  fpoke  of  him  to  his  friends  with  great  afperity ; 
at  length  denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to  the  imperial 
treafury  of  half  a  million  of  rubles  ;  and  convinced  of 
the  juftice  of  the  allegation,  proceeded  to  fequeftrate  the 
vaft  eftates  which  belonged  to  him  and  his  two  brothers. 
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Driven  to  defperation  by  fuch  conduct,  the  fecond  bro-  RufBa, 
ther  of  the  favourite  one  day  walked  up  boldly  to  the 
emperor  upon  the  parade,  and  with  manly  eloquence 
reprefented  the  injuftice  of  his  meafures.  Paul  received 
him  without  anger,  heard  him  without  interruption,  and 
reftored  the  property  ;  but  foon  after  he  ordered  Plato 
Zuboff  to  refide  on  his  eftate.  He  formed  an  adulterous 
connexion  with  Madame  Chevalier,  a  French  adtrefs, 
through  whofe  influence  Zuboff  was  again  recalled  to 
court,  and  reftored  to  favour.  17  j 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  thefe  inftances  of  folly  and  Confplracy 
caprice  fliould  alarm  and  difgnft  many  of  the  nobles/0™^ 

In  particular,  Count  P - ,  the  governor  of  St  Peterf- 

burgh,  a  fon  of  the  celebrated  general  P - P - , 

whofo  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  laft  Turkifti 

war,  Prince  Y - ,  with  fome  other  men  of  rank, 

entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Zuboff,  to  prevent 
the  final  ruin  of  their  country,  by  removing  the  pre- 
fent  emperor.  In  their  conferences,  which  were  ma¬ 
naged  with  great  prudence  and  diferetion,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  Paul  fhould  die,  and  the  day  of  the  feflival 
called  Maflaintza,  the  eleventh  of  March  Q.  S.  fhould 
be  the  day  for  executing  the  awful  deed.  At  the 
time  of  this  confederacy,  the  emperor  and  his  family 
refided  in  the  new  palace  of  St  Michael,  an  enormous 
quadrangular  pile  (landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  gardens.  As  Paul  was  anxious  to  inhabit  this 
palace  as  foon  after  he  was  crowned  as  pofiible,  the 
mafons,  carpenters,  and  various  artificers,  toiled  with 
incredible  labour  by  day  and  by  torch  light,  under  the 
fultry  fun  of  the  fummer,  and  in  all  the  feverity  of  a 
polar  winter,  and  in  three  years  this  enormous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  fabric  was  completed.  The  whole  is  moated 
round,  and  when  the  ftranger  furveys  its  baftions  of 
granite,  and  numerous  draw  bridges,  he  is  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  laft  afylum 
of  a  prince  at  war  with  his  fubje&s.  Thofe  who  have 
feen  its  maffy  walls,  and  the  capacioufnefs  and  variety 
of  its  chambers,  will  eafily  admit  that  an  a£t  of  vio¬ 
lence  might  be  committed  in  one  room,  and  not  be 
heard  by  thofe  who  occupy  the  adjoining  one  ;  and 
that  a  maffacre  might  be  perpetrated  at  one  end,  and 
not  known  at  the  other.  Paul  took  poffeffion  of  this 
palace  as  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  beheld  it  with  rapture, 
becaufe  his  imperial  mother  had  never  even  feen  it. 
While  his  family  were  here,  by  every  a&  of  tendernefs, 
endeavouring  to  foothe  the  terrible  perturbation  of  his 
mind,  there  were  not  wanting  thofe  who  exerted  every  • 
fir  at  age  m  to  inflame  and  increafe  it.  Thefe  people 
were  conflantly  infinuating  that  every  hand  was  armed 
againft  him.  With  this  impreftion,  which  added  fuel  to 
his  burninsr  brain,  be  ordered  a  fecret  llaircafe  to  be  con- 

,  flru6led, 


fH')  This  paragraph  is  fuch  a  curious  morceau  of  witty  infanity,  that  we  fhall  here  give  the  original  French,  as 
written  by  Paul  himfelf,  and  publifhed  by  Kotzebue,  in  his  account  of  his  exile  into  Siberia.  “  On  apprend  de 
Peterlbourg,  que  l’Empereur  de  Ruffie,  voyant  que  les  puiffances  de  PEurope  ne  pouvoient  s’accorder  entr’  elles,  et 
voulant  mettre  fin  a  une  guerre  qui  la  defoloit  depuis  onze  ans,  vouloit  propofer  un  lieu  ou  il  inviteroit  tous  les 
antres  Souverains  de  fe  rendre  et  y  combaitre  en  champ  clos,  ayant  avec  eux  pour  ecuy^r  jugc  de  camp  et  heros 
des  armes  leurs  miniftres  les  plus  eclair6s  et  les  generaux  les  plus  habiles,  tels  que  M.  M.  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bernftorff; 
lui  meme  fe  propofant  de  prendre  avec  lui  les  generaux  C.  de  Pahlen  et  Khutofof.  C>n  ne  f$ait  fi  on  doit  y  ajouter 
foix  ;  toute  fois  la  chofe  ne  paroit  pas  deflituee  de  fondement,  en  portant  l’empreinte  de  ce  dont  il  a  fouvent  ete 

tax6.” 
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ftrufled,  which,  leading  from  his  own  chamber,  palled 
under  a  falfe  Hove  in  the  anfi-room,  and  led  by  a  fmall 
door  to  the  terrace. 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  emperor  to  deep  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  next  to  the  emprefs’s,  upon  a  fopha,  in  his  regi¬ 
mentals  and  boots,  whilft  the  grand  duke  and  duchefs, 
and  the  reft  of  the  imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  va¬ 
rious  diftances,  in  apartments  below  the  ftory  which  he 
occupied.  On  the  loth  March,  1801,  the  day  preced¬ 
ing  the  fatal  night,  whether  Paul’s  apprehenfion,  or 
anonymous  information,  fuggefted  the  idea,  is  not  known, 
but  conceiving  that  a  ftorm  was  ready  to  burft  upon 

him,  he  fent  to  Count  P - ,  the  governor  of  the 

city,  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  refolved  on  his  de- 

ftru&ion  :  I  am  informed,  P - - ,  faid  the  emperor, 

that  there  is  a  eonfpiracy  on  foot  againft  me,  do  you 
think  it  neceflary  to  take  any  precaution  ?  The  count, 
without  betraying  the  leaft  emotion,  replied,  Sire,  do 
not  fuffer  fuch  apprehenfions  to  haunt  your  mind  ;  if 
there  were  any  combination  forming  againft  your  ma- 
jefty’s  perfon,  I  am  fure  I  Ihould  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Then  I  am  fatisfied,  faid  the  emperor,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  withdrew.  Before  Paul  retired  to  reft,  he,  beyond 
his  ufual  cuftom,  expreffed  the  moft  tender  folicitude 
for  the  emprefs  and  his  children,  kifled  them  with  all 
the  warmth  of  farewell  fondnefs,  and  remained  with 
them  for  a  confiderable  time.  He  afterwards  vifited 
the  centinels  at  their  different  polls,  and  then  retired  to 
his  chamber.  Soon  after  the  emperor  had  retired,  the 
guard  that  was  always  placed  at  his  chamber  door  was, 
by  fome  pretext,  changed  by  the  officers  who  had  the 
command  for  the  night,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the 
eonfpiracy.  One  man  only  remained.  This  was  a  huf- 
far  whom  the  emperor  had  honoured  with  particular 
marks  of  attention,  and  who  always  llept  at  night  in 
the  anti-chamber,  at  his  fovereign’s  bed-room  door. 
This  faithful  foldier  it  was  found  impoftible  to  remove, 
except  by  force,  which  at  that  time  the  confpirators  did 
not  think  proper  to  employ.  Silence  now  reigned 
throughout  the  palace,  difturbed  only  by  the  pacing  of 
the  centinels,  or  by  the  diftant  murmurs  of  the  Neva  ; 
and  only  a  few  draggling  lights  were  to  be  feen,  irre¬ 
gularly  gleaming  through  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  Z - ,  and  his  friends,  a- 

mounting  to  eight  or  nine  perfons,  paffed  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  afeended  the  ftaircafe  that  led  to  the  emperor’s 
apartments,  and  met  with  no  oppofition  till  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  antichamber,  where  the  faithful  huffar,  awakened 
by  the  noife,  challenged  them,  and  prefented  his  fufee. 
Though  they  mull  have  admired  the  brave  fidelity  of 
the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circumftances  would  admit 
of  an  a6t  of  generofity,  which  might  have  endangered 

their  whole  plan  of  operations.  Z . .  drew  his 

fabre,  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  In  the  mean 
time  Paul,  roufed  by  the  un ufual  buftle,  fprang  from 
his  couch.  At  this  moment  the  whole  party  rufhed  into 
his  chamber.  The  unhappy  fovereign  anticipating  their 
defign,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  entrench  himfelf  behind 
the  chairs  and  tables  ;  but  foon  recovering  fome  (hare  of 
his  natural  courage,  he  affumed  a  high  tone,  told  them 
they  were  his  prisoners,  and  required  them  to  furrender. 
Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  fteadily  and  fiercely 
upon  him,  and  continued  to  advance,  he  implored  them 
to  fpare  his  life,  declared  his  willingnefs  inftantly  to  re- 
linquilh  the  feeptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  which 


they  might  di£late.  He  even  offered  to  make  them  ■^u”!a» 
princes,  and  to  confer  on  them  orders  and  eftates.  Re- 
gardlels  alike  of  his  threats  and  promifes,  they  now  be¬ 
gan  to  prefs  on  him,  when  he  made  a  convulfive  effort 
to  reach  the  window,  but  failed  in  the  attempt;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  he  fucceeded  in  his  endeavour  to  efcape  that 
way,  the  height  from  the  window  to  the  ground  was  fa 
great,  that  the  expedient  would  probably  have  only  put 
a  more  fpeedy  period  to  his  exiftence.  As  the  confpi¬ 
rators  drew  him  back,  he  grafped  a  chair,  with  which 
he  knocked  down  one  of  the  ailailants,  and  a  defperate 
conflict  now  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noife,  that 
notwithftanding  the  maffy  walls,  and  double  folding 
doors  that  divided  Paul’s  apartments  from  thofe  of  the 
emprefs,  (he  was  difturbed,  and  began  to  call  for  help,, 
when  a  voice  whifpered  in  her  ear,  commanding  her  to 
remain  quiet,  and  threatening  that  if  fhe  uttered  another 
word,  (he  (hould  inftantly  be  put  to  death. 

Paul  was  now  making  his  laft  ftruggle,  when  the 

prince  Y - ftruck  him  on  the  temple  with  his  fill, 

and  laid  him  proftrate  on  the  floor.  Recovering  from 
the  blow,  the  unhappy  monarch  again  implored  his  life. 

At  this  moment  the  heart  of  one  of  the  confpirators  re¬ 
lented,  and  he  was  obferyed  to  hefitate  and  tremble,  when 
a  young  Hanoverian,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  We  have  paffed  the  Rubicon;  if  we  fpare  his  life, 
we  (hall,  before  the  fetting  of  to-morrow’s  fun,  become 
his  vidlims ;  on  faying  which  he  took  off  his  fafh,  turn¬ 
ed  it  twice  round  the  neck  of  the  emperor,  and  giving 

one  end  to  Z - ,  himfelf  drew  the  other,  till  the 

objedl  of  their  attack  expired  *•  *  See  Carr’ j 

The  affafllns  retired  from  the  palace  without  the  leaft 
moleftation,  and  returned  to  their  refpedlive  homes.  As 
foon  as  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  difeovered,  medical 
affiftance  was  called  in,  in  the  hope  of  reftoring  what 
might  be  only  fufpended  animation ;  but  thefe  attempts 
proved  fruitlefs.  At  feven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 2th,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  the 
acceflion  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander  were  announced 
to  the  capital.  By  eight  o’clock  the  principal  nobility 
had  paid  their  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  in  the  cha-  * 
pel  of  the  winter  palace  ;  and  the  great  officers  of  ftate 
being  affembled,  Alexander  was  folemnly  proclaimed 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias.  The  emperor  prefented 
himfelf  at  the  parade  on  horfeback,  and  was  hailed  by 
the  troops  with  loud  and  cordial  acclamations. 

The  emperor  Alexander  was  in  his  24th  year  when  Acceflion 
he  afeended  the  throne,  and  from  his  amiable  difpofition  Alexan- 
had  acquired  the  love  and  refpeft  of  all  his  fubjtdls.  ^ji>aulo“ 
The  firft  meafure  which  he  adopted,  hh  proclamation,'1  C 1# 
and  his  firft  imperial  orders,  all  tended  to  encourage 
and  confirm  the  confidence  with  which  the  people  be¬ 
held  him  afeend  the  throne  of  his  forefathers.  He  fo¬ 
lemnly  promifed  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Catharine  II.  : 
he  allowed  every  one  to  drefs  according  to  their  own 
fancy  ;  exonerated  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  from 
the  trouble  and  duty  of  alighting  Rom  i  lit  ir  carriages 
on  the  approach  of  the  imperial  family  ;  difmifftd  he 
court  advocate,  who  was  universally  and  juftiy  deteft- 
ed  ;  fupprefled  the  fecret  inquifition  thai  had  become 
the  fcourge  of  the  country  ;  reftored  to  the  knate  its 
former  authority  ;  fet  at  liberty  the  ftate  prifoners,  and 
recalled  from  Siberia  feveral  of  the  exiles,  b  e  even 
extended  his  mercy  to  the  affaffins  of  the  late  emperor. 

Zuboff  was  ordered  not  to  approach  the  imperial  refi- 
3  H  2  dence, 
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lluffia.  dence,  and  the  governor  of  the  city  was  transferred  to 
Riga. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  explain  the  motives  that  induced 
Alexander  to  forego  that  vengeance  which  jultice  feem- 
cd  to  demand  on  the  heads  of  his  father’s  affaffins.  It 
has  been  attributed  by  one  of  his  panegyrifls  to  a  forlorn 
and  melancholy  conviClion  that  the  murderers  had  been 
prompted  to  commit  the  bloody  deed,  folely  by  a  regard 
for  the  falvation  of  the  empire.  This  conviction  might 
have  induced  the  young  monarch  to  diminiffi  the  weight 
of  that  puniffiment  which  piety  and  juRiee  called  on 
him  to  inlliCI,  but  can  fcarcely  account  for  his  total  for- 


174  bearance. 

Amicable  The  emperor  Alexander,  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
difpofition  throng  appeared  defirous  to  cultivate  the  friendffiip  of 
din towards the  neighbouring  Rates,  and  efpecially  that  of  Great 
Sritain.  Britain.  His  late  father,  among  other  projeCts,  had 
procured  himfelf  to  be  eleCted  grand  mailer  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  and  ]>ad  laid  claim  to  the  fovereignty 
of  that  illand.  This  claim,  which  had  nearly  produced 
a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  London  and  St  Peterf- 
burgh,  Alexander  confented  to  abandon,  though  he  ex- 
preffed  a  wilh  to  be  eleCted  grand  mailer  of  the  order, 
by  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  knights.  In  the  mean  time 
a  confederacy  had  been  formed  among  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  oppofe  the  Britiffi 
claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas  ;  but  by  the  fpirited 
interference  of  the  Britilh  court,  efpecially  with  the 
cabinet  of  St  Peterlburgh,  the  good  underltanding  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  the  northern  Hates  was  re-eltablifhed, 
and  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  011  Britilh  velTels 
in  the  Ruffian  ports  was  taken  off. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Alexander  caufed  to  be  pub- 
lilhed  the  following  circular  letter,  Ihowing  his  difpofi- 
tion  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  French  republic. 
“  All  the  relations  of  policy,  commerce,  and  correfpon- 
dence  with  France,  which  were  interrupted,  in  confe¬ 
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quence  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  have  not  yet 
been  re-eltablilhed  in  their  full  extent  j  but  as  at  the 
prefent  moment  negociations  are  going  on  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  that  power  by  every  means  confiRent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  emperor  and  the  interelts  of  his 
people,  his  majelty  has  been  pleafed  to  charge  his  mini- 
iters  to  apprize  his  foreign  ambaffadors  and  agents,  that 
he  is  willing  to  renew  the  ufual  courfe  of  connection 
with  the  government,  and  that  the  conferences  refpeft- 
ing  that  objeCl  are  in  full  activity.  In  the  fituation  in 
which  this  matter  Hands,  therefore,  it  is  no  longer  pro¬ 
per  that  the  ambaffadors  of  his  imperial  majeffy  Ihould 
continue  to  obferve  any  diRance  towards  the  ambaffa¬ 
dors  of  the  French  government.” 

Early  in  the  fame  month  there  was  figned  at  St  Pe- 
terfburgh,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
between  Ruffia  and  Sweden,  to  continue  for  12  years, 
by  which  Sweden  was  allowed  to  import  into  Ruffia, 
alum,  fait  herrings,  and  fait,  on  the  payment  of  one- 
half  of  the  duties  then  exaCted,  and  into  Ruffian  Fin¬ 
land  the  produce  of  Swediffi  Finland,  duty  free ;  while 
the  importation  of  Ruffia  into  Sweden,  of  hemp, ^li¬ 
nen  and  tallow,  was  allowed  at  one-half  of  the  exifting 
duties,  and  of  linfeed  at  two-thirds.  The  mofl  remark¬ 
able  part  of  this  treaty  was  the  recognition,  by  the  court 
of  St  Peterlburgh,  of  the  northern  confederacy,  which 
the  amicable  adjuRment  with  Britain  appeared  to  have 


done  away. 


The  commerce  of  Ruffia  had  now  recovered  its  for-  Ruffia, 
mer  fplcndour.  The  exports  from  the  city  of  Riga  p 

alone  for  the  year  ending  July  1801,  amounted  tOpro^0uj  1 
6,770,638  rubles,  and  of  thefe  exports,  England  alone ftdte of 
imported  to  the  value  of  2,509,853  rubles.  Ruffian 

On  the  25th  of  March  1802  was  ligned  at  Amiens commprce.  1 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  An’  :8°2,  £ 
powers  of  Europe,  by  one  material  article  of  which  the  Rufliagll!U » 
iflands  of  Malta,  Gozo  and  Cnmimo,  were  to  be  reRor- rantees the  11 
ed  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerulalem,  under  the  Fovereignty  I 
proteClion  and  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  tLknilVtB 
AuRria,  Spain,  Ruffia,  and  P ruffia  ;  and  his  Sicilian  oi- St 
majefly  was  invited  to  furniih  2000  men,  natives  of  hisof  Jerufa.  ] 
Rates,  to  ferve  in  garrilons  at  the  different  fortreffes  ofiem* 
the  faid  iflands,  for  one  year  after  their  reRitution  to 
the  knights,  or  until  they  ffiould  be  replaced  by  a  force 
deemed  fufficient  by  the  guaranteeing  powers.  Some 
time  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  difputes  arofe 
among  the  contracting  powers  relative  to  the  fovereign¬ 
ty  of  Malta,  which  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  infilled  fhould 
be  yielded  to  Naples,  otherwise  he  would  not  undertake 
to  guarantee  the  order,  and  would  feparate  from  it  the 
priories  of  Ruffia.  The  rcfult  of  thefe  difputes  is  well 
known,  as  they  afforded  a  reafon  for  renewing  the 
bloody  conteR  which  has  fo  long  defolated  the  face  of 
Europe.  .  .  I?s 

During  the  ffiort  interval  of  peace  that  was  enjoyed  pruc]ent  re.  I 
by  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  made  feveral  prudentgulationsofM 
regulations  in  the  internal  adminiflration  of  his  empire. theemperorB 
On  the  I  2th  of  September  1801,  a  manifeflo  had  beenAexan  er*  “ 
publiffied,  proclaiming  the  union  of  Georgia  or  Ruffian 
Grufinia  with  the  empire,  and  on  the  ill  April  1802, 

Alexander  fent  a  deputation  to  eflabliffi  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  at  Tcflis,  the  capital  of  the  province.  This 
deputation  was  received  by  the  natives  with  enthufiaftic 
joy,  efpecially  as  they  brought  back  the  image  of  St 
Nina,  which  their  prince  Wachtang  at  his  death  had 
left  at  Mofco.  On  the  28th  May,  the  emperor  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chamberlain  Wittofloff,  prefident  of  the 
commiffion  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  in  which  he  recommended  the  commif¬ 
fion  to  follow  the  example  of  a  fimilar  eflablifhment  at 
Hamburgh,  in  fdeCting  proper  objeCts  for  their  chari¬ 
table  bequefls,  preferring  the  humble  and  induflrious 
pauper  to  the  idle  and  Rurdy  beggar.  He  alfo  offered 
confiderablc  premiums  to  perfons  who  ffiould  introduce 
any  new  or  advantageous  mode  of  agriculture,  or  who 
ffiould  bring  to  perfection  any  old  invention,  open  any 
new  branch  of  commerce,  eRabliffi  any  new  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  contrive  any  machine  or  proeefs  that  might  be 
ufeful  in  the  arts.  II 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  ^-e  emperor  fitted  out  at  his  An. 
own  expence,  two  veffels  for  a  voyage  of  difeovery  round  A  v^ge  1 
the  world,  under  the  command  of  Captain  KruccnRern.  0f  difeoveryf  I 
Thefe  ffiips  were  provided  with  every  neceffary  for  ac- fet  on  foot-  .| 
compliffiing  the  objeCt  of  the  voyage  5  and  feveral  men 
of  eminence  for  fcience  and  literature,  among  whom 
was  Churchman  the  American  aRronomer,  volunteered 
their  fervices  on  this  occafion.  The  veffels  failed  in  the 
latter  end  of  1803,  and  about  a  year  after,  intelligence 
-was  received  from  M.  Krucehflern,  who  was  then  lying 
at  Kamtfchatka.  They  had  touched  at  the  Marquefas 
i Hands,  where  they  had  found  a  Frenchman  and  an 
Engliffiman,  who  had  been  left  there  feveral  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  Englishman  had  completely  forgotten  his 

native 
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native  language,  and  the  Frenchman,  who  had  for  fe- 
ven  years  fpoken  nothing  but  the  language  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  fearccly  retained  iufficient  French  to  inform  M. 
Krucenitern  that  he  had  made  part  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  veflei  which  was  wrecked  on  thofe  coafts. 
The  expedition  was  then  preparing  to  fail  for  Japan,  to 
carry  thither  M.  de  RafannofF,  who  had  been  appointed 
ambaflador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Ruffia  to  that 
of  Japan. 

In  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  emperor  eftabliftied  a 
univerlity  at"  Kharkof  in  Lithuania*  for  the  cultivation 
and  diffuflon  of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  that  part  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  and  Mr  Fletcher  Campbell,  a  Scots 
gentleman,  was  employed  to  procure  mailers  for  this  new 
inftitution.  Some  time  after,  the  emperor  ordered  that 
meteorological  obfervations  ftiould  be  regularly  made 
at  all  the  uni  verities  and  public  fchools,  and  the  reful ts 
pubH filed.  It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  the 
(bins  allotted  by  the  Ruffian  government,  for  defraying 
theexpences  of  thefe  inftitutions  amounted  to  2,149,213 
rubles,  betides  a  gift  of  nearly  60,000  rubles  towards 
ere&ing  the  new  univerfity. 

About  this  time  an  imperial  ukafe  was  publithed, 
granting  to  the  Jews  a  complete  emancipation  from  the 
(hackles  under  which  that  devoted  people  had  long 
groaned,  and  allowing  them  the  privileges  of  educating 
their  children  in  any  of  the  fchools  and  univerfities  of 
the  empire,  or  eftabliffiing  fchools  at  their  own  expence. 

For  fome  time  the  genius  of  difeord,  which  had  again 
aftuated  the  minds  of  the  European  fovereigns,  failed 
to  extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  Ruflian  em¬ 
pire  j  but  it  was  fearcely  poffiblc  that  the  emperor 
fhould  long  remain  an  impartial  fpe&ator  of  the  renew¬ 
ed  difputes  between  his  more  powerful  neighbours.  An 
important  change  had,  in  the  latter  end  of  1802,  taken 
place  in  the  miniftry  of  the  empire  }  and  Count  Woronz- 
off,  brother  to  the  late  ambaflador  at  London,  had  been 
appointed  great  chancellor  in  chief  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  with  Prince  Adam  Tzartoriiki  for  his 
affiftant.  How  far  this  change  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire  influenced  the  political  meafures  of  the  court  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  *,  but  in  the 
latter  end  of  1803,  Alexander  appeared  to  view  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  prefumption  and  violence  exercifed  by 
France  among  the  German  (fates,  and  the  encroach¬ 
ments  which  (he  appeared  defirous  of  making  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic.  Alexander  had  offered  his  me¬ 
diation  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  with¬ 
out  effedl,  and  both  thefe  parties  drove  to  bring  over 
the  Ruflian  emperor  to  their  alliance,  trance  fee  ms  to 
have  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  bait  of 
a  partition  of  the  Turkiffi  territories,  the  difmember- 
ment  of  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  objedt  with 
liis  predeceffors.  At  length,  however,  the  court  of 
London  prevailed,  and  tlie  Ruffian  ambaflador,  by  his 
mafter’s  orders,  took  leave  of  the  Firft  Conful  of  the 
French  republic,  though  without  demonftrating  any  in¬ 
tentions  of  immediate  hoftility.  A  new  levy  of  100, coo 
men  was  immediately  ordered,  to  recruit  the  Ruffian 
army,  and  to  prevent  any  jealoufy  on  the  fide  of  Tur¬ 
key,  aflurances  were  given  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the 
amicable  intentions  of  Rufila  towards  that  power. 

On  the  1 1  th  April  a  treaty  of  concert  was  conclud¬ 
ed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia,  in  which  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  adopt  the  mod  efficacious  means 
4. 
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for  forming  a  general  league  of  the  dates  of  Europe, 
to  be  dircilcd  again  ft  the  power  of  France,  The  ob- 
jeiRs  of  this  league  were  undoubtedly  of  great  import  ¬ 
ance  to  the  weltare  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  Treaty  of 
regretted  that  the  circumftances  of  the  times  did  not  concert  be- 
admit  of  their  being  carried  into  execution.  From  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  thefe  objedks  appear  to  be, — Firft,  ta-n 
The  evacuation  of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  the^^a. 
north  of  Germany.  Secondly,  The  cftabliihment  of  the 
independence  of  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  Thirdly,  The  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as  large  an  augmentation 
of  territory  as  circumftances  would  allow.  Fourthly, 

The  future  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  iftand  of  Elba  includ¬ 
ed,  by  the  French  forces.  Fifthly,  The  edabliftiment  of 
an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  might  effe&ually. 
guarantee  the  fecurity  and  independence  of  the  different 
dates,  and  prefent  a  (olid  barrier  againd  future  ufurpa- 
tion. 

For  the  profecution  of  the  great  objedls  of  this  treaty, 
it  was  propofed  by  the  firft  article  that  an  army  of  300,000 
men  ftiould  be  levied  }  but  in  a  fubfequent  feparate  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  contracting  parties,  after  obferving  that  it  was 
more  definable  than  eafiy  to  affemble  fio  large  a  force, 
agreed  that  the  treaty  ftiould  be  carried  into  execution 
as  foon  as  it  ffiould  be  podible  to  oppofe  to  France,  an- 
aCtive  force  of  400,000  men.  It  was  underftood  and 
dipulated  that  thefe  troops  fhould  be  provided  by  tho 
powers  of  the  continent  who  ftiould  become  parties  to  the 
league,  and  fubfidies  ftiould  be  granted  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  proportion  of  1,250,000k  fterling  for  every 
100,000  men,  befides  a  coniiderable  additional  fium  for 
the  neceflary  expence  occafioned  in  bringing*  them  into 
the  field.  t  1S4 

About  this  time  the  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the  Open  rup- 
French,  on  the  pretence  that  that  republic  was  too  fee-turevvhh 
ble  to  fupport  itfelf  againft  the  attacks  of  Great  Bri-^rance’ 
tain,  was  communicated  to  the  different  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  excited  in  every  quarter  the  higheft  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  was  in- 
ccnfed  at  this  new  outrage.  Such  an  open  violation  of 
thofe  principles  which  were  juftly  regarded  as  eflential 
to  the  general  fafety,  committed  not  only  during  the 
peace  of  the  continent,  but  when  paffports  had  been 
delivered  to  his  ambaflador,  in  order  that  a  negotiation 
might  be  commenced  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for 
thevnermanent  fecurity  and  repofe  of  Europe,  he  confi- 
dered  as  an  indecent  infult  to  his  perfon  and  crown. 

He  iffued  immediate  orders  for  the  recall  of  M.  Novo- 
filtzoff j  and  the  mtflenger  difpatch'ed  upon  this  occa- 
fion  was  command  d  to  repair  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
to  Berlin.  M.  Novofiltzoff  had  not  yet  left  that  city 
he  immediately  therefore  returned  his  paffports  to  the 
Pruflian  minifter  of  ftate,  Baron  de  Hardenberg,  and  at 
the  fame  time  delivered,  by  order  of  his  court,  a  memo¬ 
rial  explanatory  of  the  object  of  his  million,  and  of  the 
circumftances  which  had  led  to  its  termination. 

It  dated  that  the  emperor  had,  in  compliance  with 
the  withes  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  fent  his  ambaflador 
to  Bonaparte,  to  meet  the  pacific  overtures  which  he  had 
made  to  the  court  of  London  :  that  the  cxifting  disa¬ 
greement  between  Ruffia  and  France  might  have  placed 
infurmoun table  obftacles  in  the  way  of  a  negotiation 
for  peace  by  a  Ruffian  minifter  :7  but  that  his  imperial 
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majefty  of  Ruftia  did  not  for  a  moment  hefitate  to  pafs 
)ver  all  perfunal  difpleafure,  and  all  the  ufnal  formali¬ 
ties  }  that  he  had  declared  he  would  receive  the  paff- 
ports  only  on  condition  that  his  minifter  ftiould  enter 
direftly  upon  a  negociation  with  the  chief  of  the  French 
government,  without  acknowledging  the  new  title 
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which  he  had  affumed  \  and  that  Bonaparte  ftiould  give 


explicit  affurances  that  he  was  ftill  animated  by  the 
fame  wifli  for  a  general  peace,  which  he  had  appeared 
to  (hew  in  his  letter  to  his  Britannic  majefty  *  that  af- 
t  ter  his  Pruffian  majefty  had  tranfmitted  the  pofitive  an- 
fwer  of  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  that  it  perfevered 
in  the  intention  ftneerely  to  lend  its  hand  to  a  pacific 
negotiation,  the  emperor  had  accepted  the  paffports  } 
but  that  by  a  frefti  tranfgreffion  of  the  moft  foie inn  trea¬ 
ties,  the  union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  France 
had  been  effefted  ;  that  this  event  of  itfelf,  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  had  accompanied  it,  the  formalities 
which  had  been  employed  to  haften  the  execution  of  it, 
the  moment  which  had  been  chofen  to  carry  the  fame 
into  execution,  had  formed  an  aggregate  which  muft 
terminate  the  facrifices  which  the  emperor  would  have 
made  at  the  prefting  requeft  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
hope  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  Europe  by  the  means  of 
negotiation. 

The  recal  of  the  Ruffian  envoy  appeared  to  be  the 
fignal  of  hoftilities  on  the  part  of  Ruftia  and  Auftria 
again  ft  France.  Thefe  hoftilities  may  be  faid  to  have 
commenced  and  terminated  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
The  military  operations  that  diftinguiflied  this  fhort  but 
bloody  conflift,  the  rapid  fucceffes  of  the  French,  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm  on  the  17th  of  Oftober,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  on  the  1 2th  of  the  fame 
month,  and  the  fanguinary  battle  of  Aufterlitz  on  the 
27th  of  November,  have  been  already  noticed  under 
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of  our  readers.  The  confequences  of  thefe  difaftrous 
events  were,  firft  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  of  firm  alliance  between  Ruftia  and  France. 

Before  Alexander  finally  ftooped  to  the  imperial  ea¬ 
gles  of  Napoleon,  however,  he  was  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  preferve  his  independence.  The 
Ruffian  envoy  at  Paris,  d’Oubril,  had  haftily  concluded 
a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  his  mafter  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  which  he  figned  at  Paris  on 
the  8th  of  July  1806,  and  inftantly  fet  out  for  St  Pe- 
terfburgh  to  procure  the  ratification  of  his  mafter.  The 
terms  of  this  convention  were  laid  before  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  by  Alexander  >  but  they  appeared  fo  derogatory  to 
the  interefts  of  Ruftia,  that  the  emperor ^refufed  them 
his  fanftion,  and  declared  that  the  counfellor  of  ftate, 
d’Oubril,  when  he  figned  the  convention,  had  not  only 
departed  from  the  inftruftions  he  had  received,  but  had 
a61ed  direftly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  and  intention  of  the 
commiffion  with  which  he  had  been  intrufted.  His 
imperial  majefty,  however,  fignified  his  willingncfs  to 
renew  the  negociations  for  peace,  but  only^  on  fuch 
terms  as  were  confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  the  interefts  of  his  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Pruffia  began,  when  it 
was  too  late,  to  fee  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  the  neu¬ 
trality  which  he  had  fo  long  maintained,  and  he  at 
length  prepared  to  oppofe  his  now  feeble  efforts  to  the 
growing  power  of  France.  He  brought  together  in  the 
fummer  of  this  year,  an  army  of  at  lead  200,000  men, 


near  Weimar  and  Jena,  while  the  French  myriads  af- 
fembled  in  Franconia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  iffued  a  fpirited  manifefto,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  motives  for  abandoning  his  plan  of  neutra¬ 
lity,  and  appealed  to  Europe  for  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
it  was  expected,  that  thefe  united  forces  would  at  length 
hurl  the  tyrant  of  Europe  from  his  throne,  or  at  leaft 
compel  him  to  liften  to  equitable  terms  of  pacification. 

Thefe  expectations  were,  however,  miferably  difap- 
pointed.  The  fame  extraordinary  iuccefs  was  ftili  to 
attend  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe 
was  again  condemned  to  fubmit  in  filence  to  her 
yoke. 

On  the  13th  OClober,  the  Pruffians  received  a  dread¬ 
ful  check  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  where,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  their  lofs  amounted  to  20,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  above  30,000  prisoners  ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  fame  month,  Napoleon  entered  Ber¬ 
lin.  While  the  French  were  thus  fuccefsful,  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  entered  Pruffian  Poland,  and 
took  up  their  refidence  at  Warfaw  j  but  they  were  foon 
attacked  by  the  French  under  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  *.  *  Mural 
On  the  26th  of  November,  the  outpofts  of  the  refpec- 
tive  armies  fell  in  with  each  other,  and  a  fkirmifh  took 
place,  in  which  the  Ruffians  were  thrown  into  fome  con- 
fufion,  and  a  regiment  of  Kozaks  was  made  prifoners. 

On  the  28th  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  entered  Warfaw 
with  his  cavalry,  and  the  Ruffians  retreated  acrofs  the 
Viftula,  burning  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  paf- 
fed.  On  the  26th  of  December,  a  dreadful  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Ruffians,  commanded  by 
General  Benningfen,  and  the  French  under  generals 
Murat,  Davouft,  and  Lafnes.  The  feene  of  aClion  was 
at  Oftralenka,  about  60  miles  from  Warfaw,  and  the 
fighting  continued  for  three  days.  I  he  lofs  was  im- 
menfe  on  both  fides,  though  the  advantage  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  fide  of  the  French.  According  to 
French  accounts,  the  Ruffian  army  loft  1 2,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  80  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  its  ammunition  waggons,  while  the 
Ruffian  account  ftates  the  lofs  of  the  French  at  5000 
men, 
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tained  a  partial  advantage  in  the  battle  of  Eylau.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  account  of  this  battle,  given  by  General  Battle  of 
de  Budberg,  in  a  difpatch  to  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  ^  ai>* 
the  Britifh  ambaffador  at  St  Peterfburgh,  the  Ruffian 
general  Benningfen,  after  having  fallen  back,  for  the 
purpofe  of  choofing  a  pofition  which  he  judged  well 
adapted  for  manoeuvring  the  troops  under  his  command, 
drew  up  his  army  at  Preuffifch  Eylau.  During  four 
days  fucceffively  his  rear  guard  had  to  withftand  feveral 
vigorous  attacks  5  and  on  the  7th  of  February  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  became  general 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  main  army.  'Ihe-conteft 
was  deftruftive,  and  night  came  on  before  it  could  be 
decided.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  French 
renewed  the  attack,  and  the  aft  ion  was  contefted  with 
obftinacy  on  both  fides,  but  towards  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  affailants  were  repulfed,  and  the  Ruffian 
general  remained  mafter  of  the  field.  In  this  aftion, 
Napoleon  commanded  in  perfon,  having  under  him  Am 
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eereau,  Davouft,  Soult,  Ney,  and  Beffieres,  at  the  head 
of  the  imperial  guards.  The  lofs  of  the  Ruffians  in  that 
engagement,  was  by  tbemfelves  ftated  at  above  6000 
men,  while  they  eftimated  that  of  the  French  at  nearly 
double  that  number. 

This  was  the  lad  important  Hand  made  by  the  nuliian 
armv.  Several  aftions  fucceeded  at  Spanden,  at  La- 
mitten,  at  Guttotadt,  and  at  Heilfberg,  in  all  of  which 
the  French  had  the  advantage,  till  at  length  on  the 
r4th  of  June,  the  Ruffians  appeared  m  confiderable 
force  on  the  bridge  of  Friedland,  whither  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon  was  advancing.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  the  report  of  cannon  was  firft  heard,  and  at 
this  time  Marflials  Lafnes  and  Mortier  were  engaged 
with  the  Ruffians.  After  various  manoeuvres,  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  troops  received  a  check,  and  filed  off  towards  Kon- 
ninglberg.  In  the  afternoon,  the  French  army  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  having  Marfhal  Ney  on  the  right, 
Lafnes  in  the  centre,  and  Mortier  on  the  left,  while 
Viflor  commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  confiding  of  the 
guards.  At  half  paft  five  the  attack  began  on  the  fide 
of  Marfhal  Ney ;  and  notwithftanding  the  different 
movements  of  the  Ruffians  to  effea  a  divcrfion,  the 
French  foon  carried  all  before  them.  The  lofs  of  the 
Ruffians,  according  to  the  ufual  exaggerations  of  the 
French  bulletins,  was  eftimated  at  from  1 0,000  to  1 5,000 
men,  and  25  of  their  generals  were  faid  to  have  been 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  In  confequence  of  this 
viftory,  the  French  became  mailers  of  all  the  country 
round  Konningfberg,  and  Marfhal  Soult  entered  that  ci- 

ty  in  triumph.  b  - 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  in  Germany,  in  which 
the  Ruffians  fuftained  a  lofs  of  at  leaf!  30,000  of  their 
choice!!  troops. 

While  thefe  military  operations  were  going  forward 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  emiffaries  of  France  were 
buffi y  employed  at  Conftantinople,  in  exciting  the  di¬ 
van  to  declare  againft  their  ancient  enemies.  They  at 
length  fuccecded ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  war 
with  Ruffia  was  proclaimed,  and  28  regiments  of  janif- 
faries  affembled  under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizir ; 
but  the  di  ft  urban  ces  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  1807,  prevented  any  operations  of  importance 
from  taking  place,  and  the  pacification  which  was  foon 
concluded  between  Ruffia  and  France,  though  it  did 
not  entirely  put  a  ftop  to  the  war  between  the  former 
power  and  Turkey,  in  fome  meafure  diminifhed  their 
hoftile  preparations.  . 

The  defeats  which  the  allied  armies  had  fuftained  m 
Pruffia  and  Poland,  rendered  peace,  almoft  on  any 
terms,  a  defireable  objeft ;  and  Alexander  found  him- 
felf  conftraincd  to  meet,  at  leaft.  with  the  appearance  of 
friendffiip,  the  conqueror  of  his  armies.  Propofitions 
for  an  armiftice  had  been  made  by  the  Pruffian  general 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  near  Tilfit,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  the  Ruffian  prince  Labanoff  had  a 
conference,  on  fimilar  views,  with  the  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  foon  after  which  an  armiftice  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Ruffians.  On  the  25th  of  June 
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an  amicable  meeting  took  place  on  the  river  Niemen,  ^ 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Ruffia,  and  adjoin* 
ing  apartments;were  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  both 
courts  in  the  to"wn  of  Tilfit.  This  eonftrained  friend* 

{hip  was  foon  after  cemented  by  the  treaty  of  lilfit, 
concluded  between  the  emperor  of  the  French  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia  on  the  other,  on  the  7th  and  1  2th  of  July  in  this 

yt  The  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilfit  was  notified  to 
the  court  of  London  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  by  M.  Alo-  ta-n. 
peus,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  propofal  was  made 
from  his  imperial  majefty  for  mediating  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Britain.  This  mediation,  however, 
was  declined  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  until  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fti* 
pulations  of  the  treaty  of  Tilfit,  and  (hould  find  them 
inch  as  might  afford  him  a  juft  hope  of  the  attainment 
of  a  fecure  and  honourable  peace.  This  declining  of 
the  mediation  of  Ruffia  was  no  doubt  expe&ed  by 
the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh  5  but  it  ferved  as  a  pretext 
for  binding  more  clofely  the  alliance  between  that  power 
and  France,  by  breaking  off  her  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  Accordingly,  in  Oclober,  Lord  Granville  Le- 
vefon  Gower,  who  had  fucceeded  the  marquis  of  Doug¬ 
las  as  Britiffi  envoy,  received  a  note  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Intimating  that,  as  a  Britiffi  ambaffador,  he  could 
be  no  longer  received' at  the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh, 
which  he  therefore  foon  after  quitted.  An  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  Britiffi  veffels  in  the  ports  of  Ruffia, 
and  it  was  peremptorily  required  by  Napoleon  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  Sweden  ffiould  abandon  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain. 

An  additional  ground  of  complaint  againft  the  Britifti 
court  was  furniffied  by  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and 
the*  feizure  of  the  Daniffi  fleet  in  the  beginning  of  Bep^- 
tember  ;  and  though  Lord  Gower  had  attempted  to  juf- 
tify  thefe  meafures  on  the  plea  of  anticipating  the 
French  in  the  fame  tranfa&ion,  the  emperor  of  Ruffia 
expreffed,  in  the  warmed  terms,  his  indignation  at  what 
he  called  an  unjuft  attack  on  -a  neutral  power.  A  con¬ 
fiderable  Ruffian  fleet  joined  the  French,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  fquadrons  were  compelled  to  feck  for  ffielter  in 
the  Tagus,  where  they  remained  blocked  up.  by  the 
Britiffi;  and  another  fleet  of  15  fail  of  the  line  that 
proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  yriefte,  (hared  a  fimilar  fate  (1.) 

O11  the  26th  of  O&ober  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  publiffi- 
ed  a  declaration,  notifying  to  the  powers  of  Europe  that 
he  had  broken  off  all  communication  between  his  empire 
and  Great  Britain,  until  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  this  power  and  France.  In  a  counter-declara¬ 
tion,  publiffied  at  J^ondon  on  the  loth  of  December, 
his  Britannic  majefiy  repels  the  accufations  of  Ruffia, 
while  he  regrets  the  interruption  of  the  friendly  inter - 
courfe  between  that  power  and  Britain*  His  majefty 
juftifies  his  own  conduct,  and  declares,  that  when  the 
opportunity  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia 

(hall 


M  By  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Cintra,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  September  1808,  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the 
Tagus  was  furrendered  to  the  Britifti,  to  be  held  as  adepofit,  till  fix  months  after  the  figoing  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace. 
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negocia- 
tions  with 
Britain. 


(Kail  arrive,  lie  will  embrace  it  with  eager nefs ;  fatis- 
fied,  if  RufFia  fhall  manifeft  a  difpofition  to  return  to 
her  ancient  feeling  of  friendfhip  towards  Great  Britain, 
to  a  juft  confideration  of  her  own  true  interests,  and  to 
a  fenfe  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

In  October  180&,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Erfurth 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Iiuftia,  and  a  letter 
was  drawn  up  under  their  fignature,  addreiTed  to  his 
Britannic  majefty.  The  object  of  this  letter  wras,  to 
induce  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tions  for  a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view  it  was  dif- 
patched  by  Count  Romanzoff,  the  Ruffian  minifter  at 
Erfurth,  to  Mr  Canning  the  Britifh  fecretary  of  ftate 
for  foreign  affairs.  As  this  letter,  and  the  official  note 
of  the  Britifti  government  in  anfwer  to  it,  fupply  two 
very  important  documents  in  the  later  hiftory  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  we  ftiall  here  introduce  them.  The  letter  of 
the  two  emperors  is  as  follows. 

“  Sire. — The  prefent  circumftances  of  Europe  have 
brought  us  together  at  Erfurth.  Our  firft  thought  is  to 
yield  to  the  wifh  and  the  wants  of  every  people,  and  to 
feek,  in  a  fpeedy  pacification  with  your  majefty,  the 
moft  efficacious  remedy  for  the  miferies  which  opprefs  all 
nations.  We  make  known  to  your  majefty  our  fincere 
defire  in  this  refpeft  by  the  prefent  letter. 

“  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  has  torn  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  abandoned,  without  the  poffibility  of  being  re¬ 
newed.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe; 
many  ftates  have  been  overthrow.  The  caufe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ftate  of  agitation  and  mifery  in  which  the 
ftagnation  of  maritime  commerce  has  placed  the  greateft 
nations.  Still  greater  changes  may  yet  take  place,  and 
all  of  them  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Englilh  nation. 
Peace,  then,  is  at  once  the  intereft  of  the  continent,  and 
that  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

“  We  unite  in  entreating  your  majefty  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  filencing  that  of  the  paftions  ;  to 
feek,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  that  objeft,  to 
conciliate  all  interefts,  and  by  that  means  to  preferve  all 
the  powers  which  exift,  and  fo  enfure  the  happinefs  of 
Europe  and  of  this  generation,  at  the  head  of  which 
Providence  lias  placed  us.” 

(Signed)  Alexander. - Napoleon. 


In  anfwer  to  this  letter  the  following  official  note, 
figned  by  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  was  difpatched  to 
Erfurth  ;  and  as  the  imperial  correfpondents  refufed  to 
accede  to  the  requifitions  it  contained,  all  hopes  of  pre¬ 
fent  accommodation  were  at  an  end. 

“  The  king  has  uniformly  declared  his  readinefs  and 
defiire  to  enter  into  negociations  for  a  general  peace,  on 
terms  confident  with  the  honour  of  his  majefty ’s  crown, 
with  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  with  the  perma¬ 
nent  repofe  and  fecurity  of  Europe.  His  majefty  re¬ 
peats  that  declaration. 

“  If  the  condition  of  the  continent  be  one  of  agita¬ 
tion  and  of  wretchednefs  ;  if  many  ftates  have  been 
overthrown,  and  more  are  ftill  menaced  with  fubverfion  ; 
it  is  a  corifolation  to  the  king  to  refleft  that  no  jiart  of 
the  convulfions  which  have  been  already  experienced, 
or  of  thofe  which  are  threatened  for  the  future,  can  be 
in  any  degree  imputable  to  his  majefty.  The  king  is 
moft  willing  to  acknowledge  that  all  fuch  dreadful 
changes  are  indeed  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 


“  If  the  caufe  of  fo  much  mifery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ftagnation  of  commercial  intercourfe,  although  his  ma¬ 
jefty  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  hear,  with  unqualified  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  fyftem  devifed  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
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commerce  of  his  fubje£ls  has  recoiled  upon  its  authors, 
or  its  inftruments,  yet  it  is  neither  in  the  difpofition  of 
his  majefty,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  lie  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations  and  unhap- 
pinefs  even  of  the  nations  which  are  combined  againft 
him.  His  majefty  anxioufly  defircs  the  termination  of 
the  fufferings  of  the  continent. 

“  The  war  in  which  his  majefty  is  engaged,  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  his  majefty  for  the  immediate  objeft  of 
national  fafety.  It  has  been  prolonged  only  becaufe  no 
fecure  and  honourable  means  of  terminating  it  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  afforded  by  his  enemies. 

“  But  in  the  progrefs  of  a  war,  begun  for  felf-defence, 
new  obligations  have  been  impofed  upon  his  majefty,  in 
behalf  of  powers  whom  the  aggreffions  of  a  common 
enemy  have  compelled  to  make  common  caufe  with  his 
majefty,  or  who  have  folicited  his  majefty’s  afiiftance 
and  fupport  in  the  vindication  of  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“  The  interefts  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  and  of  Ins 
Sicilian  majefty  are  confided  to  his  majefty ’s  friendfhip 
and  protection. 

u  With  the  king  of  Sweden  his  majefty  is  connected 
by  the  ties  of  the  clofeft  alliance,  and  by  ftipulations 
which  unite  their  counfels  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
war. 


“  To  Spain  his  majefty  is  not  yet  bound  by  any  for¬ 
mal  inftrunient ;  but  his  majefty  has,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  contracted  with  that  nation  engagements  not  lefs 
facred,  and  not  lefs  binding,  upon  his  majefty’s  mind, 
than  the  moft  folemn  treaties. 

“  His  majefty,  therefore,  affumes  that,  in  an  overture 
made  to  liis  majefty  for  entering  into  negociations  for  a 
general  peace,  the  relations  fubfifting  between  his  ma¬ 
jefty  and  the  Spanifh  monarchy  have  been  diftimRly  ta¬ 
ken  into  confideration  ;  and  that  the  government  aCting 
in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  Ferdinand  VII.  is 
under  ft  ood  to  be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in  which  his 
majefty  is  invited  to  engage.”  l^1 

The  demand  of  concurrence  in  the  views  of  France  War  with 
and  Ruffia  made  on  Sweden  was  formally  repeated  in  a  Sweden, 
declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  publiftied  at  St 
Peterfburgh  on  the  10th  February  in  this  year.  In 
this  declaration  his  imperial  majefty  intimated  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  he  was  making  preparations  to  in¬ 
vade  his  territories  ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  change  the 
meafures  he  was  about  to  take,  to  meafures  of  precau¬ 
tion  only,  if  Sweden  would,  without  delay,  join  Ruffia 
and  Denmark  in  fhutting  the  Baltic  againft  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  until  the  conclufion  of  a  maritime  peace.  He 
profeffed  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  him, 
than  to  fee  a  rupture  take  place  between  Sweden  and 
Ruffia  ;  but  that  his  Swediffi  majefty  had  it  ftill  in  his 
power  to  avoid  this  event,  by  refolving  without  delay, 
to  adopt  that  courfe  which  could  alone  preferve  flriCt 
union  and  perfeCl  harmony  between  the.  two  ftates. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  determined  to  abide 
By  the  meafures  which  he  had  for  fome  time  purfued, 
and  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  had 
juft  been  concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  In  confequence  of  this  determination,  a  Ruf- 
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IR-U&A.  fian  army  entered  Finland  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
-y— ^  under  the  command  of  General  Buxhovden,  and  advan¬ 
ced  again  ft  Helfingfors,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Angle 
battalion  of  a  Swedilh  regiment.  This  fmall  foree  re¬ 
tired  into  the  fortrefs  of  Sweaborg,  where  they  main¬ 
tained  themfelves  with  great  bravery  till  the  1 7th  of 
April,  when  they  were  obliged  to  eapitulate.  The  lofs 
of  this  fortrefs,  though  ineonliderable  in  itfelf,  fo  highly 
enraged  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  difmiffed  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  capitulation. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  fome  flight  advantage  was 
gained  over  the  Ruffians  near  Rivolax,  by  the  Swedilh 
army  under  General  Count  Klinfpor;  but  this  was  only 
a  partial  gleam  of  fucCefs.  The  Ruffians  foon  overran 
almoft  all  Finland,  took  poffeffion  of  Wafa,  old  and 
new  Carleby,  and  reduced  under  fubje£Hon  the  whole 
province  of  whieh  Wafa  is  the  eapital.  The  army  of 
Field-marffial  Klinfpor,  which  sriginally  confided  of 
16,000  regulars,  and  many  boors,  was,  by  the  end  of 
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The  king  of  Sweden  continued  to  fend  reinforcements  Ruiila. 
to  his  armies  in  Finland,  but  no  advantages  of  any  im- 
portanee  were  obtained,  and  the  Ruffians  ftill  remain  in 
poffeffion  of  a  great  part  of  that  province.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  late  depofition  of  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
to  the  Swedilh  throne,  would  have  produced  a  change' 
of  meafures  ;  but  it  appears  that  hoftilities  between  the 
Swedes  and  Ruffians  have  not  yet  terminated,  though 
nothing  of  moment  has  lately  been  attempted  by  either 
party. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  eonclufion  the  hiflorical 
part  of  this  article,  in  which  we  have  taken  a  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  principal  military  and  political  tranf- 
aClionsof  Ruffia,  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Ruric,  to  the  prefent  year  1809.^  The  military 
power  of  Alexander,  fo  much  weakened  in  the  battles  of 
Aufterlitz,  of  Eylau,and  of  Friedland,  feemsnot  to  have 
recovered  that  vigour  by  whieh  it  wTas  diftinguifhed  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The  boafted  fuccours 


16,000  regulars,  ana  many  Doors,  was,  uy  uie  enu  ui  : - r*  0  a  a  ,  c  a  u;e 

the  campaign,  reduced  to  little  more  than  9000  men.,  whieh  he  has  been  fo  long  expefted  to  fend  to  his  im- 
mi  , _  c.,:a  nnmmlnpfl  frrpat  Dertal  allv  Napoleon,  have  not  readied  the  banksof  the 


The  Ruffian  troops  were  faid  to  have  committed  great 
exeelfes,  in  eonfequence  of  which  the  king  of  Sweden 
addreffed  the  following  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Ruffia. 

“  Honour  and  humanity  enjoin  me  to  make  the  moll 
forcible  remonftrances  to  your  imperial  majefty  againft 
the  numbcrlefs  eruelties  and  the  injuftice  committed  by 
the  Ruffian  troops  in  Swedilh  Finland.  Thefe  proceed¬ 
ings  are  too  well  known  and  confirmed,  to  require  from 
me  any  proof  of  their  reality ;  for  the  blood  of  the  ill-fated 
victims  (till  £ries  aloud  for  vengeance  againft  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  fueh  enormities.  Let  not  your  imperial  majefty ’s 
heart  be  infenfible  to  the  reprefentations  which  I  find 
rnyfelf  compelled  to  make  to  you,  in  the  name  of  my 
faithful  fubjeCts  in  Finland.  But  what  is  the  objeCt  of 
this  war,  as  unjuft  as  it  is  unnatural  T  It  is  not  I  fup- 
pofe  to  exeite  the  ftrongeft  averfion  for  the  Ruffian 
name?  Is  it  criminal  in  my  fubjeCts  in  Finland  not  to 
have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  from  their  alle¬ 
giance  by  promifes  as  falfe  as  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded  ?  Docs  it  become  a  fovereign  to  make 
loyalty  a  crime  ?  I  conjure  your  imperial  majefty .  to 
put  a  ftop  to  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  a  war  which 
cannot  fail  to  bring  down  on  your  own  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment  the  curfes  of  divine  Providenee.  Half  of  my 
dominions  in  Finland  are  already  delivered  by  my  brave 
Finnilh  troops-,  your  majefty’s  fleet  is  fliut  up  in  Baltic 
port,  without  the  hope  of  ever  getting  out,  any  other- 
wife  than  as  a  eonqueft  ;  your  flotilla  of  gallies  has  re¬ 
cently  fuftained  a  very  fevere  defeat,  and  my  troops  are 
at' this  moment  landing  in  Finland,  to  reinforee  thofe 
Who  will  point  out  to  them  the  road  to  honour  and  to 
glory.” 

“  Head-quarters,  Sept.  7.  1808.’^ 

(Signed)  “  GustaVus  ADOLPHUS.” 
VOL.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


perial  ally  Napoleon,  have  not  readied  the  banks  of  the 
Danube*,  but  the  concentration  of  the  Ruffian  for ees  in 
Polifti  Galicia,  (hews  that  Alexander  is  preparing  to 
{hare  in  the  fpoil  of  Auftria,  now  onee  more  on  the 
point  of  fubjugation  to  the  haughty  power  of  Franee. 

The  fanguinary  battle  of  Afpern,  fought  on  the  plain 
of  the  March  field,  on  the  21ft,  22d,  and  23d  of 
May,  though  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  paralifed  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Bonaparte,  had  evidently  fo  much  weakened 
the  inferior  forces  of  the  Auftrians,  that  they  eould  do 
little  more  than  a&  on  the  defenfive,  and  entreneli 
themfelves  between  Vienna  and  Freiburg.  If  the  af- 
flidling  intelligence  that  is  juft  published,  of  a  feeond 
battle  on  the  3th  and  6th  of  July,  in  whieh  the 
Freneh  gained  a  complete  vi£lory,  be  eorredt,  the  fate 
of  Auftria  is  decided  5  and  the  difmemberment  of  her 
territories  will  probably  be  the  refult  of  her  intrepid 
but  unavailing  oppofition  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
Napoleon  (k).  _  Ij>3 

In  our  remarks  on  the  political  and  eivil  geography  Extent  Qf 
of  Ruftia  we  iliall  begin  with  the  population.  To  ftate  population 
this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  in  an  empire  fo  ex-  m  the  Ruf- 
tenfivc,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are,  in  many  plaees,fian  empllc' 
fo  thinly  feattered,  is  almoft  impoffible.  It  is  notfur- 
prifing,  therefore,  that  the  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  are  extremely  various.  The  population  has  been 
commonly  ftated  at  about  25,000,000,  before  the  laft 
partition  of  Poland;  and  as  by  this  event  the  empire 
was  fuppofed  to  have  gained  about  5,000,000  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  its  whole  population  has  been  eftimated  at 
30,000,000.  According  to  an  enumeration  taken  fe- 
veral  times  by  government  during  the  1 8th  century, 
the  population  had  gradually  inereafed  from  1 4,000,00a 
to  30,000,000.  Thus,  the  number  of  people  was, 

3  E  in 


(k)  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  campaign  between  the  French  and  Auftrians  is  at  an  end.  When 
this  (beet  was  put  to  prefS  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  bulletins  of  the  Freneh  army  on  the  Danube  had  ar¬ 
rived;  and  from  thefe  it  aopears,  that  the  battle  above  alluded  to,  took  place  at  Enzerdorf  on  the  5th  and  was 
renewed  ^t  'Wagratn  on  the  6th  ;  that  in  both  thefe  aftions  the  Auftrians  were  defeated  with  great  lofs  ;  that  on 
the  nth  the  conteft  had  aijain  begun  near  Znaym,  but  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  an  Auftrian  general  in 
the  camp  of  Napoleon,  and  that  on  that  day,  an  armiftice  for  one  month  was  concluded  between  the  two  emperors. 
This  meafure,  which  fee  ms  to  have  been  haftenedby  the  intelligence  that  the  Ruffians  were  rapidly  approaching  in 
the  rear  of  the  Auftrians,  is  probably  the  prelude  to  a  peace,  which  can  fcareely  be  obtained  without  great  lacnfices 
on  the  par  Uof- Auftria. 
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*94 

Govern¬ 

ment. 


in  1722, 
1742, 
1762, 
1782, 
1788, 


14,000,000 

16,000,000 

20,000,000 

28,000,000 

30,000,000 


If  thefe  data  are  corred,  we  fhould,  fmee  the  lad 
partition  of  Poland,  eftimate  the  whole  population  at 
35,000,000,  and  even  this  is  probably  below  the  truth. 
Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  Northern  Summer,  has  extended 
it  to  40,000,000,  which  is  perhaps  not  too  much. 

Of  this  population  very  little  belongs  to  Afiatic 
Ruffia,  to  which  Mr  Tooke  will  not  allow  more  than 
4,000,000.  In  eftimating  the  degree  of  population  by 
the  fquare  mile  in  Afiatic  Ruffia,  he  reckons,  but  upon 
what  data  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain,  a  little  more  than  16 
inhabitants  for  the  fquare  German  mile,  and  he  allows 
no  more  than  3 1 8  to  the  fame  furface  in  European  Ruffia. 

There  are  feveral  fa&s  which  prove  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  ftill  on  the  increafe.  Rhus, 
in  1803,  the  number  of  marriages  was  300,470,  that  of 
the  births  of  the  fame  year  1,270,341,  and  that  of  the 
deaths  only  79 1  >973*  f°  that  the  number  of  births  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  deaths  by  478,368,  and  the  population 
had  of  courfe  in  that  year  increafed  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  (l). 

In  the  year  1804,  ^ie  numker  of  marriages  was 
311,798  ;  of  births  715,334  males,  and  642,233  fe¬ 
males,  making  1,357,567,  and  of  deaths  439,137  males, 
and  380,681  females,  making  a  total  of  819,818  ;  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  that  year,  the  number  of  births  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  deaths  by  537,749* 

The  government  of  Ruffia  appears  always  to  have 
been  defpotic  ;  and  we  have  no  traces  of  any  legiflative 
power  diftinft  from  that  of  the  fovereign,  as  what  is 
called  the  fenate  is  only  the  fupreme  court  of  judica¬ 
ture.  Vafilii  Schuifkoy,  who  obtained  the  crown  in 
1606,  (fee  N®  88.),  pretended  to  obtain  it  in  confequence 
of  a  free  elc&ion  by  the  fenate  and  people  5  but  we  have 
feen  that  his  coronation  was  produced  by  intrigues  among 
the  chiefs,  and  there  appears  in  the  Ruffian  hiflory  no 
veftige  of  any  national  council,  parliament,  or  eftates  of 
the  empire,  far  lefs  of  a  free  elective  diet,  like  that 
which  diftinguifhed  the  republic  of  Poland.  The  em¬ 
peror  is  abfolute  lord,  not  only  over  all  the  eftates  of 
the  empire,  but  alfo  of  the  lives  of  his  fubje&s.  The 
greateft  noblemen  call  themfelves  his  flaves,  and  exe¬ 
cute  his  commands  with  the  moft  implicit  obedience. 
The  common  people  revere  him  as  fomething  fuperna- 
tural,  and  never  mention  his  name,  or  any  thing  imme¬ 
diately  belonging  to  him,  without  marks  of  the  moft 
profound  refpeft  and  awful  veneration. 

During  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  the  immediate  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs  was  nominally  veiled  in  what  was 
called  her  imperial  majefty’s  council.  This  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  principal  officers  and  perfonsof  the  empire, 
namely,  of  general  feldt-marlhals,  generals  in  chief, 
and  actual  privy-counfell ors  :  at  prefent  they  are  14  in 
number*,  the  fifteenth  fills  the  place  of  a  chancery-di- 


re&or,  and  lias  a  fecretary  under  him.  The  vice-chan-  Ruffia. 
cellor  of  the  empire  is  a  member  of  this  council.  The  nr—* 
poll  of  grand-chancellor  is  fometimes  fuffered  to  remain 
vacant. 

The  cabinet,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  fove- 
reign’s  private  affairs  or  concerns,  as  likewife  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  petitions,  confifts  generally  of  ten  perfons,  the 
high-fteward  of  the  houfehold,  privy-counfellors,  major- 
generals,  and  ftate-eounfellors,  with  their  feveral  fubor- 
dinate  officers  and  chanceries.  It  alfo  examines  dis¬ 
patches,  paffes  accounts,  &c.  takes  cognizance  of  the 
produce  of  filver  mines,  &c.  Whoever  is  not  fatisfied 
with  a  decifion  of  the  fenate,  may  appeal  by  petition  to 
the  cabinet;  and  in  this  refpeft  it  does  the  office  of  a 
fupreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  fovereign  in  perfon  de¬ 
cides. 

In  extraordinary  cafes  it  fometimes  happens  that  a 
fpecial  high  court  of  juftice  is  appointed,  not  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fenate,  but  immediately  under  the  fovereign. 

The  prefidents  are  ufually  taken  from  the  imperial  col¬ 
leges  and  other  eminent  ftations,  and  likewife  from 
among  the  members  of  the  fynod.  Where  the  alleged 
offence  is  of  an  extremely  heinous  nature,  the  examina-^^* 
tion  is  firft  made  by  particular  perfons  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  protocol  is  laid  before  the  com- p.  34^ 
miffioners  for  their  judgments.  .  *95 

In  number  of  titles  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  rivals  the  Imperial 
proudeft  monarchs  of  the  eaft.  In  the  reign  of  Catha-tu 
rine  II.  the  imperial  titles,  when  written  at  length,  ran 
thus  : — “  By  the  grace  of  God,  Catharine  II.  emprefs 
and  autocratrix  of  all  the  Ruffias,  of  Mofco^  Kief,  Vla¬ 
dimir,  Novgorod  ;  tzarina  of  Cafan,  tzarina  of  Aftra- 
khan,  tzarina  of  Siberia,  tzarina  of  the  Tauridan  Cher- 
fonefe,  lady  of  Pfcove,  and  grand  dueliefs  of  Smolenfk; 
princefs  of  Efthonia,  Livonia,  Karelia,  Tver,  .Yugoria, 
Permia,  Viatka,  Bulgaria,  and  other  countries  ;  lady 
and  grand  duchefs  of  Novgorod  of  the  low  country,  of 
Tfchernigof,  Reazan,  Polotlk,  Roffoff,  Yaroflavl,  Bi- 
elofero,  lldoria,  Obdoria,  Kondia,  Vitepfk,  Mffiflavl; 
fovereign  of  the  whole  northern  region,  and  lady  of  the 
country  of  Iveria,  of  the  Kartalinian  and  Grufinian 
tzars,  and  of  the  Kabardinian  country,  of  the  Tfcher- 
kaftians,  and  of  the  mountain  princes,  and  of  others  he¬ 
reditary  lady  and  fovereign.  ip5 

We  probably  know  very  little  of  the  amount  of  the  Revenue 
Ruffian  revenues.  From  the  moft  correct  intelligence 
that  Mr  Tooke  could  procure,  he  has  eftimated  them  at 
about  46,000,000  of  rubles,  though  it  is  probable  that 
they  amount  to  a  much  greater  fum.  Taking  the  ruble 
at  an  average  value  of  four  {hillings,  according  to  Mr 
Tooke’s  dire&ions,  we  may  compute  the  revenue  at 
about  10,000,0001.  fterling,  all  at  the  entire  difpofal  of 
the  emperor.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  revenue  is 
diminifhed  by  any  national  debt.  ipy 

The  Ruffian  empire  appears  to  poffefs  a  very  large  Army, 
difpofable  armed  force.  The  following  eftimate,  made 
up  from  the  reports  of  the  different  corps,  inferted  in 
the  regifters  of  the  college  of  war,  will  ffiew  the  ftate 

of 


(lA  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  many  people  of  a  very  advanced  age  died  in  Ruffia  during  this  year.  Thus 
among  the  deaths  are  reckoned  1 145  between  95  and  100  5  1  j8  between  100  and  JOJ  •,  90  between  105  and 
4io  ;  34 between  noand  nj  5  36  between  115  and  120  j  15  between  120  and  125  j  5  between  12J  and  130; 
and  !  between  145  and  130. 
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Rufo.  of  the  Ruffian  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

*19 S'  Number  of 

men  in  pay. 

38.no 


Rufliav 


ip  regiments  of  artillery, 

1 1  regiments  of  grenadiers, 


of  4075  men 


each, 


s 


^  regiments  of  grenadiers,  of  1000  to  3  000 
men  each, 

31  regiments  of  mulketeers,  compofed  of 
10  companies  of  mulketeers,  and  two 
companies  of  grenadiers,  each  regiment 
being  compofed  of  2424  men, 

7  regiments  of  mulketeers  without  grena* 
diers, 

1  regiment  of  mulketeers,  of  4  battalions 

4143  men, 

New  arquebuliers,  fo  called, 

12  battalions  of  mulketeers,  of  1019  men,  7 
3  battalions  of  mulketeers,  of  1475  men,  \ 
48  battalions  infantry,  in  garrifon  on  the! 
frontiers,  10  in  the  country,  3 

p  corps  of  chafleurs  of  4  battalions  of  98S? 

men  each,  3992,  J 

3  battalions  of  chaffeurs, 

3  regiments  of  cuiraffiers  of  1106  and  7 

1125  men,  3 

10  regiments  of  dragoons  of  1882  men,  two  7 
with  hulfars  mounted,  S 

8  regiments  of  carabineers  of  X106  men,  7 

eight  do.  of  988  men,  3 

2  regiments  of  hulfars  of  1 1 19  men,  three  7 

fquadrons  of  hulfars,  one  do.  J 

4  regiments  of  chaffeurs  of  1838  men, 

3  regiments  of  light  horfe  of  1047  men, 

6  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Ukraine,  of  7 
1047  men,  3 

16  regiments  of  regular  Kozak  cavalry, 
Troops  to  guard  the  country, 

In  the  new  provinces  acquired  from  Po-") 
land  in  the  fird  partition,  fix  brigades  of  | 
1819  men,  ^ 

3  brigades  of  light  horfe,  of  1098  men,  | 
four  of  infantry  of  1447,  &c.  in  all,  J 

Invalids  in  garrifon, 

Soldiers  fons  at  fchool  for  fervice, 

Troops  to  alTilt  the  commilfaries,  &LC. 


1 


Total  regular  troops, 
Irregular  Kozak  cavalry  21,625, 

Irregular  troops  of  the  Don  Kozaks, 

Cavalry  all  in  a&ual  fervice  24,976, 

A  great  number  of  other  irregular  troops, 
all  cavalry,  as  Kalmuks,  Bafchkirs,  &c. 
not  enrolled,  but  ready  when  called  out, 
(they  receive  no  pay),  at  lead 


JiiQ48 


139.592 


5.897 

16,653 

82,393 

35.928 

2,994 

5,49° 

23,573 

16,352 

2,722 

7,352 

5,235 

6,282 

30,882 

22,216 

23,360 


3>864 

16,816 

1,238 

54U741 

46,601 


red  in  providing  hpfpitals,  for  which  piirpofe  large  build¬ 
ings  have  been  conftru&ed  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
a  proper  number  of  phylicians  and  furgeons  attached  to 
each.  Here  the  patients  are  {applied  with  medicines 
and  diet  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  complaints.  Still, 
however,  the  Ruffian  foldiers  enter  the  hofpitals  with 
relu&ance,  and  leave  them  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Notwithdanding  the  great  population  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  it  fometimes  requires  the  utmoft  flretch  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  to  raife  levies  for  recruiting  the  army,  as 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  more  averfe  to  the 
military  profeffion  in  Ruffia  than  in  almofl  any  other 
country.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  pay  is 
tolerably  good,  and  they  are  furnifhed  in  abundance 
with  the  necelfaries  of  life.  It  is  true  that  leave  of  ab- 
fence  can  feldom  be  obtained,  and  each  foldier  is  bound 
to  ferve  for  23  years.  The  difeipline  is  fevere,  and  the 
fubaltern  officers  may,  on  their  own  authority,  inflift 
puniffiment  on  any  private,  to  the  extent  of  20  ftrokes 
of  a  cane.  While  the  foldiers  remain  in  garrifon,  they 
are  generally  not  allowed  to  marry  *,  but  when  permitted 
to  marry,  there  is  an  extra  allowance  for  their  wives 
and  children  *.  *  Tcoke's 

There  is  one  abfurdity  in  the  drefs  of  the  Ruffian  fol-  Cathc - 
diers,  efpeeially  in  that  of  the  officers,  which  merits rin* 
notice.  Their  Waifts  are  fo  pinched  by  the  tightnefs  of v0  * u* 
their  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt  over  the  coat,  as  mud 
certainly  impede  their  refpiration,  and  otherwife  affedl 
their  health  f .  f  See  Por- 

Of  the  regular  troops,  the  imperial  foot  guards  are  ter's  Trn- 
the  moft  refpe£lable.  Their  uniform  confifls  of  a  green  ^elSm 
coat  turned  up  with  red,  with  white  pantaloons,  and 
very  high  caps  or  hats,  furmounted  with  a  black  feather 
or  tuft  of  hair.  Of  the  other  troops,  the  moil  remark¬ 
able  are  the  Kozaks,  which  form  the  principal  cavalry 
of  the  empire.  Of  thofe  there  are  feveral  varieties,  but 
the  mod  ftriking  are  the  Donfky  Kozaks.  The  per- 
fons,  air,  and  appointments  of  thefc  troops  feem  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  thofe  of  the  horfes  on  which 
they  are  mounted.  The  men  are  fierce  and  robuft,  ge¬ 
nerally  drelfed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  pantaloons  or  loofe 
trowfers,  with  a  black  cap  furmounted  by  a  kind  of  red 
turban.  They  are  diftinguiffied  by  formidable  whifkers, 
and  are  armed  with  a  fabre,  a  brace  of  pidols,  and  a 
long  fpear.  Their  horfes  are  mean  in  ffiape,  flouching 
in  motion,  and  have  every  appearance  of  languor  and 
debility.  They  are,  however,  extremely  hardy  and 
tra&able  j  will  travel  incalculable  journeys,  and  remain 
expofed,  without  inconvenience,  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of 


the  weather. 


100,000 
688,342 

The  Ruffian  regiments  are  ufually  encamped  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  end  of  Augud.  The  foldiers  are  al¬ 
lowed  no  draw  in  their  tents,  but  each  man  lies  on  the 
bare  and  often  wet  ground.  When  he  mounts  guard, 
it  is  for  a  fortnight  together  )  but  when  he  is  taken  ill, 
he  is  attended  with  the  greateft  care  by  the  medical 
officers  appointed  by  government.  No  expence  is  fpa- 


The  navy  of  Ruffia  is  refpeftable  ;  but  fince  her  rup-^avy 
ture  with  Great  Britain,  it  has  become  nearly  ufelefs. 

It  generally  confids  of  feveral  detached  fleets,  of  which 
one  belongs  to  the  Baltic,  and  another  to  the  Black 
fea  j  the  former  having  its  rendezvous  at  Cronftadt, 
the  latter  at  Sevadopol  and  Kherfon.  There  is  alfo  ge¬ 
nerally  a  fmall  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian.  In  1 794,  the 
Baltic  fleet  confided  of  40  ffiips  of  the  line,  and  13  fri¬ 
gates  ;  while  that  of  the  Black  fea  was  compofed  of  8 
ffiips  of  the  line,  and  12  frigates.  The  Cafpian  fqua¬ 
dron  confifls  of  three  or  four  fmall  frigates,  and  a  fetv 
corvettes.  B elides  thefe  fleets,  there  was  lately  at  Odefla 
in  the  Black  fea,  a  flotilla  confiding  <of  25  very  large 
veflels,  and  60  veffels  of  inferior  fize,  to  ferve  as  trans¬ 
ports  for  conveying  troops.  The  Ruffians  are*  faid  to 
3  E  2  be 
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be  averfe  to  a  Seafaring  life,  but  the  Sailors^  are  ex- 
'  tremely  brave.  In  point  of  neatnefs,  the  Ruffian  (liips 
are  inferior  to  tbofe  of  any  other  European  nation. 

As  conne&cd  with  the  government  of  the  empire, 
we  (hall  here  notice  the  coins,  weights,  and  me  a  fu  res, 
all  of  which 'are  regulated  by  government. 

The  (landard  according  to  which  the  value  of  the 
Ruffian  coins  is  ufually  edimated,  is  the  ruble  5  but  as 
the  value  of  this  coin,  with  refpe£l  to  the  money  of 
other  countries,  varies  according  to  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  between  tliefe  countries  and  Ruffia,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  ruble  as  it 
Hands  at  any  particular  time.  When  Sir  John  Carr 
was  in  Ruffia  in  1804,  the  ruble  was  worth  only  2s.  8d. 
of  Engliffi  money,  and  as  the  courfe  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia  is  now  againft  the  lat¬ 
ter  country,  we  may  perhaps  eftimate  the  ruble  at  about 
As.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  following  table  by  Mr 
Tooke  will  (how  the  value  of  the  Ruffian  coins. 


Kuflia. 


Gold. 


200 

^eights. 


10  rubles. 

100  copceks. 

50 


25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

5 

2 


ac- 


201 

'’Meafures. 
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§  Imperial, 

\  Half  imperial, 
f  Ruble, 

I  Half  ruble, 

I  Quarter  ruble, 

SILVER.  ^  Twenty-copeck  piece, 

Fifteen-copeck  piece, 

Grievnik, 

Five-copeck  piece, 

"  Petaki, 

Grofch, 

Copper.  <!  Copeck,  * 

I  Denuffika,  '2’ 

[  Poluffika,  i 

It  is  not  eafy  to  compute  the  Ruffian  weights, 
cording  to  the  (landard  of  either  avoirdupois  or  troy 
weight.  The  lead  Ruffian  weight  is  called  folotnik, 
and  weighs  about  68  troy  grains,  or  a  little  more  than 
one  troy  dram.  Three  folotniks  make  a  / ote ,  and  32 
totes  or  96  fo/otniks ,  a  Ruffian  pound.  Thus  the  Ruf¬ 

fian  is  to  the  troy  pound,  as  6528  is  to  5760.  Forty- 
five  Ruffian  pounds  are  equal  to  38  Hamburgh  pounds. 
It  is  ufnal  in  Ruffia  to  edimate  the  parts  of  a  pound  by 
folotniks,  and  not  by  lotes  ;  thus,  any  thing  that  weighs 
7  lotes,  is  faid  to  weigh  27  folotniks. 

A  Ruffian  pood  weighs  40  Ruffian  pounds,  or  3840 
folotniks,  and  is  by  Mr  Tooke  reckoned  at  36  Engliffi 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  meafures  of  Ruffia,  as  in  other  countries,  may  be 
divided  into  meafures  of  length  and  meafures  of  capaci¬ 
ty.  The  former  are  eafily  edimated  in  Englidi  mea- 
fure,  as  the  Engliffi  foot  was  adopted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  is  now  the  dandard  for  the  whole  empire. 
It  is  alfo  divided  Into  12  inches,  but  every  inch  is  di¬ 
vided  into  10  lines,  and  each  line  into  10  Scruples. 
Twenty-eight  Engliffi  inches  make  an  ardiine,  and  three 
arffiines  one  fajene,  or  Ruffian  fathom,  equal  to  7  feet 

Engliffi.  T,  f  , 

A  Ruffian  verd  is  equal  to  35°°  Knglidi  reet  j  and 
a  geographical  mile  contains  6  verfts,  475  fajenes,  and 

7.2$  ardiines.  #  .  r 

Superficial  meafurc  is  fometimes  edimated  by  iquare 
verds  and  fajenes,  but  more  commonly  by  defmttmes  *, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  240O  fquare  fajdnes,  or 
Si 7,600  Engliffi  fquare  feet. 


Of  dry  meafures  of  capacity,  the  fmalled  is  the  gar - 
nitza ,  ofmuka,  or  ofmufchka,  which  is  a  meafure  ca- ' 
pable  of  holding  5  Rudian  pounds  of  dried  rye,  and  is 
ufed  chiefly  in  meafuring  out  corn  for  horfes.  A  polt- 
chetverick  contains  6144  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  half  a 
pood  of  dried  rye.  A  polofmina  contains  &  poltche- 
tvericks,  or  four  tehetvericks.  A  tonne  of  corn  at  lleval 
holds  5964  French  cubic  inches  ;  at  Riga,  6570  5  at 
Narva,  8172  *,  and  in  Viborg  it  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  6  pood.  A  Riga  lof  meafures  3285  French  cubic 
inches,  and  is  equal  to  27  cans  \  and  a  lad  is  equal  to- 
24  tonnes. 

Of  liquid  meafure  the  vedro  contains  610  French 
cubic  inches,  and  is  equal  to  5  Riga  cans j  a  kruffika  or 
oflim  is  i,  and  a  tehetverk  ^  of  a  vedro  :  a  doff  is  about 
60  French  cubic  inches  \  19  vedro  make  1  hogffiead, 
or  6  ankers,  and  57  vedro  amount  to  152  Englilh  gal¬ 
lons,  each  containing  233  French  cubic  inches.  ^ 

W  e  have  feen  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Ruffian  Laws, 
hidory,  the  empire  was  regulated  by  no  other  law*  than 
the  will  of  the  fovereign.  as  promul gated  in  hi*  t/kafes; 
and  that  even  the  fird  Ruffian  code  of  laws,  viz.  thofe 
publiffied  by  Ivan  IV.  in  the  16th  century,  contain 
rather  the  arbitrary  orders  of  that  monarch,  than  fuch 
regulations  as  might  have  been  the  refult  of  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  a  national  affcmbly.  The  code  of  Ivan 
was  greatly  improved  by  Alexei  Mikhailovitch  5  but 
the  late  emprefs  has  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  empire 
a  new  and  rational  code,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  her  own 
hands.  Of  the  preeife  nature  of  the  laws  contained  in 
this  code  very  little  is  known,  as  all  converfation  on  the 
laws  of  the  empire  is  either  forbidden,  or  is  confidered 
as  indelicate.  It  is  not  indeed  of  much  confequence  to 
afeertain  the  prefent  exiding  laws,  as  they  are  fubjefl:  to 
continual  alterations.  203 

In  1775,  the  late  emprefs  made  a  complete  new  Admini- 
modelling  of  the  internal  government  in  a  form  of  great  Nation 
fimplicity  and  uniformity.  By  that  reglement  (he  di-JuItlce* 
vided1  the  whole  empire  into  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or  where  they 
are  of  lefs  extent,  over  two  contiguous  governments,  a 
governor-general  with  very  confiderable  poweis.  She 
Subdivided  each  government  into  provinces  and  di- 
dri&s  ;  and  for  the  better  adminidration  of  juftice, 
ere£led  in  them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial,  analogous  to  thofe  which  are  found  in 
other  countries.  She  eftablidied  likewife  in  every  go¬ 
vernment,  if  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  of  eon- 
feience,  and  in  every  diilrift  a  chamber  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  orphans.  Avnidd  fo  many  wife  inftiiutions,  a 
chamber  for  the  adminidration  of  her  imperial  majeily’s 
revenues  was  not  forgotten  to  be  eftabliQied  in  each 
government,  and  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each  didri^t. 

The  duty  of  the  governor-general,  who  is  not  properly 
a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  law7s,  is  to  take  care 
that  the  various  tribunals  in  his  government  difeharge 
their  refpe&ive  duties,  to  protea  the  oppreffed,  to  en¬ 
force  the  adminidration  of  the  laws  5  and  when  any 
tribunal  (hall  appear  to  have  pronounced  an  irregular 
fentence,  to  dop  the  execution  till  he  make  a  repoit  to 
the  Senate,  and  receive  her  majtfty’s  orders.  It  is  his 
bufinefs  likewife  to  fee  that  the  taxes  be  regularly  paid  ; 
and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that  the  proper 
number  of  troops  be  kept  up,  and  that  they  be  attentive 
to  their  duty. 
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luflia.  This  re glement  contains  other  infiitutions,  as  well  as  knout  con  fills  principally^  of  a  whip, 
W-^many  directions  for  the  conduaing  of  law-fuits  in  the 
different  courts,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juiliee,  which 
do  her  majefty  the  higheft  honour  but  the  general  want 
of  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  fenfe  of  honour,  in  every 
order  of  men  through  this  vaft  empire,  mufl  make  the 
Tvifeft  regulations  ot  little  avail.  Ruffia  is  perhaps  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is  not  an  incor¬ 
porated  profefiion*  There  are  no  feminaries  where  a 


practitioner  may  be  educated.  Any  man  who  will  pay 
the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney,  and  any  man 
who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the  bar.  ^  The 
judges  are  not  more  learned  than  the  pleaders.  They 
are  not  qualified  for  their  office^  by  any  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion,  nor  are  they  neceffarily  chofen  from  thole  who 
have  frequented  courts,  and  been  in  the  pra&ice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  fueccfsful  or  an  equivo¬ 
cal  campaign,  may  be  inftantly  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
court  of  juft  ice  }  and  in  the  abfenee  of  the  imperial 
court  from  St  Petei  fburgli,  the  commanding  officer  in 
that  citv,  whoever  lie  may  be,  prefules  ex  officio  in  the 
high  court  of  juiliee.  The  other  courts  generally 
change  their  preiidents  every  year.  Many  inconve¬ 
niences  muft  arife  from  this  fmgular  conftitution  $  but 
fewer,  perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  to  fo  many  interior  governments  makes  the 
Ruffian  nobility  acquainted  with  the  grofs  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bufmefs  of  law-courts  \  and  a  ftatute  or  imperial 
edidt  is  law  in  every  cafe.  The  great  obftacles  to  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  are  the  contrariety  of  the  laws, 
and  the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  fupe- 
rior  courts  there  are  two  appeals  5  and  in  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  caufes  the  reverfal  of  the  fentence  of  the 
inferior  court  fubjedls  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unlefs 
they  can  produce  an  edift  in  full  point  in  fupport  of 
their  decifion.  This  indeed  they  feldom  find  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  doing  j  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  cafe  fo  Ample 
that  edifts  may  not  be  found  clear  and  precife  for  both 
parties ;  and  therefore  the  judges,  fenfible  of  their  fafety, 
are  very  feldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  of 
honour,  which  often  guides  the  con  cl  u  61  of  judges,  in 
other  nations,  they  are  fuch  abfolute  ftrangers,  that  an 
officer  has  been  feen  fitting  in  ftate  and  diftributing 
juftice  from  a  bench  to  which  he  was  chained  by  an 
iron  collar  round  his  neck,  for  having  the  day  before 
been  dete&ed  in  conniving  at  fmuggling.  This  man 
feemed  not  to  be  afhamed  of  the  crime,  nor  did  any  one 
avoid  his  company  in  the  evening 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  Ruffia  5  murder  maybe 
atoned  for  by  paying  a  fum  of  money  *,  nay,  the  civil 
magiftrate  takes  no  cognizance  of  murder,  without  ha¬ 
ving  previoufly  received  information  at  the  fuit  of  fome 
individuals.  Criminals  were  punifhed  with  torture  and 
the  mod  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  of  Catharine  I.  when 
a  more  merciful  fyftem  took  place  }  and  this  the  late 
emprefs  con  firmed  by  law. 

The  ufual  punifhments  for  crimes  of  inferior  magni¬ 
tude  are,  imprifonment,.  and  banifhment  to  the  deferts 
of  Siberia  •,  and  for  crimes  of  greater  moment,  that 
mod  dreadful  of  all  corporal  punifhments,  the  knout . 
The  exa61  nature  of  this  punifhment  has  not  been  well 
underftood  in  this  country.  We  (hall  therefore  explain 
it,  from  the  information  of  one  of  our  lateft  travellers  in 
205  lluflia. 

The  knout.  The  apparatus  for  infUfling  the  punifhment  of  the 
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compofed  of  a 

wooden  handle  about  a  foot  long,  very  ftrong,  and 
bound  tightly  round  with  leather,  and  having  attached 
to  it  a  ftout  and  weighty  thong,  longer  than  the  handle, 
and  formed  of  a  tapering  ftrip  of  buffalo’s  hide,  well 
dried,  and  about  ^  inch  thick,  fattened  to  the  handle  in 
the  manner  of  a  flail.  Befides  this,  the  executioner  is 
furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers  for  the  purpofe  of 
flitting  the  nofe,  and  another  inftrument  fhaped  like  a 
round  brufh,  ftrongly  fet  with  iron  teeth,  for  marking 
the  forehead,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  fentence. 

The  inffiftion  of  the  punifhment,  in  a  cafe  where  it 
was  peculiarly  fevere,  (viz.  that  of  a  fervant  who  had 
murdered  his  matter)  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr  Ker  Por¬ 
ter. 

“  The  poor  wretch,  attended  by  part  of  the  police, 
had  been  walked  through  the  ftreets,  in  order-  to  fliew 
him  to  the  populace,  and  to  ftrike  the  in  with  horror  at 
his  guilt.  As  foon  as  the  proceflion  arrived  in  front  of 
the  troops,  a  circle  was  formed,  and  preparations  made 
for  the  inftant  commencement  of  the  execution.  A  pa¬ 
per  being  read  aloud  in  the  Rufs  language,  which,  moft 
probably  was  an  account  of  his  crime  and  fentence  \  he 
was  fpeedily  ftripped  of  his  clothes,  leaving  on  his  per- 
fon  only  a  pair  of  loofe  trowfers.  In  the  midft  of  this 
filent  groupe  (and  awful  indeed  was  their  filence)  flood, 
firm  and  well  fecured,  a  block  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  high,  having  three  cavities  in  the  top,  to  receive 
the  neck  and  arms.  Being  fully  prepared  for  his  dread¬ 
ful  punifhment,  the  unhappy  man  crofted  himftlf,  re¬ 
peating  his  gefperdian  pomsha  with  the  greateft  devo¬ 
tion.  The  executioner  then  placed  him  with  his  breaft 
to  the  board,  ftrongly  binding  him  to  it  by  the  neck 
and  the  upper  parts  of  his  arms,  patting  the  rope  clofe 
under  the  bend  of  both  knees.  Thus  bowed  forward, 
the  awful  moment  approached.  The  firft  ftroke  was 
(truck,  and  each  repeated  lafh  tore  the  flefli  from  the 
bone.  A  few  feconds  elapfed  between  each  ^  and  for 
the  firft  ten  or  twelve,  the  poor  fufferer  roared  moft  ter¬ 
ribly  *,  but  foon  becoming  faint  and  fick,  the  cry  died 
awav  into  groans  \  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  bloody  fplafh  of  the  knout,  on  the 
fenfelefs  body  of  the  wretched  man. 

“  After  full  an  hour  had  been  occupied  in  ftriking 
thefe  dreadful  blows  (and  more  than  200  were  given 
him),  a  fignal  was  made  from  the  head  officer  of  the 
police,  and  the  criminal  was  raifed  a  little  from  the 
block. v  Not  the  fmalleft  fign  of  life  feemed  to  remain-4, 
indeed,  fo  long  did  it  appear  to  have  ded,  that  during 
the  half  of  the  lafhing,  he  had  funk  down  as  low  as  the 
ligatures  which  bound  him  would  allow.  'Hie  execu¬ 
tioner  took  the  pale  and  apparently  lifclefs  body  by  the 
beard,  while  his  affiftant  held  an  inftrument  like  a  brufti 
with  iron  teeth,  and  placing  it  a  little  below  his  temple, 
ft  ruck  it  with  the  utmoft  force,  and  drove  its  pointed 
fangs  into  the  fieih.  The  oppofito  temple  and  forehead 
received  the  fame  application.  The  parts  thus  pierced, 
were  then  rubbed  with- gunpowder,  to  remain,  fhould 
the  mangled  fufferer  furvive,  a  perpetual  mark  of  his 
t  having  undergone  the  punifhment. 

u  You  would  fuppofe  that  rigour  had  exhaufted  all 
her  torments,  and  juftice  was  now  appeafed  But  no  ; 
another  punifhment  yet  remained,  to  deprive  the  nofe  of 
its  noftrils.  The  inflicting  pincers,  fomething  like  mon- 
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ftrous  curling  irons,  were  inferted  up  the  nofe  of  him 
whom  I  fuppofed  dead  (and  indeed  I  only  endured  the 
latter  part  of  the  fight,  from  having  imagined  that  thefe 
infliftions  were  direfted  to  one  already  paft  the  fenfe  of 
pain)  ;  the  performer  of  this  dreadful  fentence,  aided 
by  his  companion,  actually  tore  each  from  his  head  in 
a  way  more  fhocking  than  can  be  described.  The 
ucutenefs  of  this  laft  torture,  brought  back  fenfe  to  the 
torpid  body  : — What  was  my  horror,  to  fee  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  mangled  creature  ;  and  my  aftoniffi- 
ment,  as  foon  as  he  was  unbound,  to  fee  him  rife  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  men,  and  walk  to  a  cart  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  him  to  his  prifon.  From  whence,  if  he  did  not 
die,  he  was  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to  Siberia, 
there  to  labour  for  life.  His  loft  ftrength  feemed  to  re¬ 
vive  every  moment,  and  he  fat  in  the  vehicle  perfectly 
upright,  being  covered  with  his  caftan,  which  he  him- 
felf  held  upon  his  fhoulders,  talking  very  compofedly 
with  thofe  who  accompanied  him  *. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  Ruflia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  differs  little  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
perfuafion,  except  in  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
people  are  very  ftrift  in  the  obfervance  of  the  external 
forms  of  worlhip,  as  attendance  on  mafs,  keeping  nu¬ 
merous  fafts,  performance  of  domeftic  devotions  morning 
and  evening,  confeffion,  -  receiving  the  facrament,  &c. 
To  build  churches  is  conlidered  as  a  meritorious  aft, 
and  hence  even  the  fmall  towns  abound  in  thefe  religi¬ 
ous  edifices  ;  and  as,  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  it 
is  neceffary  to  heat  the  churches  during  that  feafon,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  two  churches  in  the  fame 
churchyard  *,  one  ufed  for  winter,  and  the  other  for 
fummer  worfhip.  The  clergy  are  held  in  great  honour  ; 
and  every  one  meeting  a  prieft  kiffes  his  hand,  in  return 
for  which  he  receives  his  bleffmg  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  From  the  external  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church,  we  fhall  feleft  thofe  of  baptifm,  marriage,  and 
burial. 

As  foon  as  a  child  is  bom,  the. prieft  repairs  to  the 
chamber  of  the  mother,  and  offers  up  a  thankfgiving 
for  her  and  her  infant.  On  the  eighth  day  the.child  is 
carried  to  the  church,  and  receives  its  name,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  is  given  that  of  the  faint  to  which  the 
day  is  dedicated.  Thirty-two  days  after  this  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  mother  takes  place,  after  which  fucceeds 
the  baptifm  itfelf.  The  child  is  dipped  three  times,  and 
then  immediately  anointed  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
and  figned  with  the  crofs.  Seven  days  after  unftion, 
the  body  of  the  child  is  waffied,  and  its  head  is  (horn  in 
the  form  of  the  crofs  ;  and,  in  general,  a  little  crofs  of 
gold  or  other  precious  material,  is  fufpended  from  its 
neck. 

The  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Greek  church  confifts 
of  three  parts.  The  fir  ft  office  is  that  of  the  efpoufals 
or  betrothing.  The  parties  pledge  themfelves  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  by  the  interchange  of  rings;  and  the 
prieft  before  whom  the  vows  are  made,  prefents  lighted 
tapers  to  the  centrafting  pair.  The  liturgy  being  faid, 
the  prieft  places  the  parties  who  come  to  be  betrothed, 
before  the  door  which  leads  into  the  fanftuary,  while 
two  rings  are  laid  on  the  holy  table.  The  prieft  makes 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  three  times  on  the  heads  of  the  be¬ 
trothed  couple  ;  and  then  touching  their  foreheads  with 
the  lighted  tapers,  prefents  one  to  each.  Then  follows 
the  benediction,  with  a  few  fhort  prayers,  after  which 


the  prieft  takes  the  rings,  and  gives  one  to  the  rftan,  Ruft 
and  the  other  to  the  woman,  with  a  fhort  addrefs,  which  — y--, 
he  repeats  thrice  to  each,  figns  them  on  the  forehead 
with  the  rings,  and  puts  thefe  011  the  forefingers  of  their 
right  hands.  The  efpoufed  couple  then  exchange  their 
rings,  and  after  a  long  prayer  from  the  prieft,  are  dif- 
miffed. 

The  fecond  rite  is  called  the  matrimonial  coronation, 
as  in  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned,  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  triumph  over  all  irregular  defires.  The  be¬ 
trothed  parties  enter  the  fanftuary  with  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  the  prieft  preceding  with  the  cenfor  fing- 
ing  the  nuptial  pfalm,  in  which  he  is  accompanied  by 
the  chorifters.  After  being  affured  of  the  inclination  of 
each  party  to  receive  the  other  in  wedlock,  the  prieft 
gives  thefti  the  holy  benediftion,  and  after  three  invoca¬ 
tions,  takes  the  crowns,  and  places  one  on  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  bride. 

After  this  is  read  St  Paul’s  epiftle  on  the  duties  of  mar¬ 
riage,  with  fome  other  portions  of  Scripture,  and  feVe- 
ral  prayers.  The  cup  is  then  brought,  and  bleffed  by 
the  prieft,  who  gives  it  thrice  both  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  after  which  he  takes  them  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  in  proceffion,  attended  by  bridemen  and 
maids,  three  times  round  a  circular  fpot,  turning  from 
weft  to  eaft.  The  crowns  are  now  taken  off  their  heads, 
and  after  proper  addreffes,  and  a  fhort  prayer,  the 
company  congratulate  the  parties  ;  thefe  falute  each 
other,  and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  is  terminated  by 
a  holy  difmifiion. 

The  third  rite  is  called  that  of  diffolving  the  crowns, 
and  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day.  It  confifts  of  little 
more  than  a  prayer  for  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the 
married  pair,  after  which  the  bride  is  conduced  to  the 
bridegroom’s  houfe. 

On  the  death  of  a  perfon,  after  the  ufual  offices  ofrunera 
clofing  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  wafhing  the  body,  are  fervice. 
performed,  the  prieft  is  fent  for  to  perfume  the  deceafed 
with  incenfe,  while  prayers  and  hymns  are  faid  and 
fung  befide  the  corpfe.  The  body  is  watched  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  ;  and  when  all  things  are  ready  for  the  inter¬ 
ment,  thofe  relations  who  are  to  aft  as  mourners  and 
pall-bearers,  are  called  together.  Before  the  coffin  is 
clofed,  the  ceremony  of  the  kifs  muft  be  performed,  as 
the  laft  refpeft  paid  to  the  body.  The  prieft  firft,  and 
then  the  relations  and  friends,  take  their  farewell,  by 
kiffing  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  coffin  in  which 
it  is  contained.  The  funeral  fervice  then  begins  with 
the  prieft  pouring  his  incenfe  from  the  holy  cenfer  on 
the  coffin  and  the  attendants,  after  which  he  gives  the 
benediftion,  and  the  chorifters  chant  fuitable  refponfes. 

The  coffin  is  then  carried  into  the  church,  the  priefts 
preceding  with  a  lighted  taper,  and  the  deacon  with 
the  cenfer.  When  the  proceffion  reaches  the  fanftuary, 
the  body  is  fet  down  ;  the  91ft  pfalm  is  fung,  followed 
by  feveral  anthems  and  prayers.  The  corpfe  is  then 
laid  into  the  grave,  while  the  funeral  anthem  to  the 
Trinity  is  fung  over  it  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  fprinkling 
earth  on  the  coffin,  ufual  in  moft  countries,  is  perform- 
*  ed.  After  this  oil  is  poured  from  a  lamp  on  the  coffin, 
and  incenfe  again  diffufed.  The  grave  is  next  covered 
in,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the  Saviour 
for  the  reft  and  eternal  happinefs  of  the  deceafed. 

Thofe  who  wifti  for  a  more  minute  account  of  thefe 
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and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  may  confult 
Mr  Ker  Porter’s  Travelling  Sketches ,  vol.  i.  letters  8, 
9,  and  io. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Ruffians  confifts  of  three  metro¬ 
politans,  feven  archbiffiops,  and  18  bilhops.  We  have 
leen  that  there  was  originally  at  the  head  of  the  church 
a  patriarch,  who  poffeffed  all  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pope.  This  office  was  abolifhed  by  Peter  I.  The 
whole  number  of  ecclefiaftics  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Ruffia,  is  computed  at  67,900,  and  the  number  of 
churches  at  18,350. 

There  are  feveral  monafteries  and  convents  in  the 
Ruffian  empire,  where  the  monks  and  nuns,  as  in  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries,  lead  a  life  of  feclufion  and  in¬ 
dolence,  though  their  inhabitants  are  not  fubjeCt  to 
fuch  fevere  reftriCtions  as  thofe  of  the  Catholic  perfua- 
fion.  The  heads  of  the  monafteries  are  called  archi¬ 
mandrites  or  hegumens ,  the  former  being  nearly  fyno- 
nymous  with  abbot,  the  latter  with  prior.  The  fupe- 
rior  of  a  nunnery  is  called  hegumena .  The  principal  re¬ 
ligious  order  is  that  of  St  Bafil  \  and  the  chief  monafte¬ 
ries  are  thofe  of  St  Alexander  Nefsky  at  St  Peterffiurgh, 
and  Divitchy  at  Mofco. 

Formerly  no  religion,  except  the  Greek,  was  tolera¬ 
ted  in  Ruffia  *,  but,  fince  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  all  reli¬ 
gions  and  feCts  are  tolerated  throughout  the  empire.  It 
was  indeed  with  great  difficulty  that  Peter  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  allow  the  free  exercife  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  j  but  this  is  now  not  only  tolerated, 
but  is  dignified  by  the  eftabliftiment  of  Ruffian  Catholic 
bilhops.  Even  the  defpifed  Jews  are  permitted  to  hold 
their  fynagogues,  and  the  Mahometans  their  mofques. 

The  Ruffian  language  is  a  dialed  of  the  ancient  Go¬ 
thic,  and  is  extremely  difficult  of  pronunciation  by  a 
fouthern  European  5  though  in  the  mouth  of  the  politer 
Ruffians,  it  appears  by  no  means  deficient  in  melody. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  acquire,  as  it  abounds  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  founds  and  numerous  anomalies.  The  charac¬ 
ters  amount  to  at  leaft  36,  fome  of  which  refemble  thofe 
of  the  Greek  language,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  the 
Rufs.  Among  other  Angularities  there  is  one  character 
to  exprefs  fch ,  and  another  fsch ,  which  latter  found  is 
faid  to  be  fcarcely  capable  of  enunciation,  except  by 
the  moft  barbarous  of  the  Ruffian  natives.  See  Philo¬ 
logy,  N°  220. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
ate  of  li-  literature  of  Ruffia  has  undergone  a  material  improve- 
"  "  ~  ment.  Incredible  indeed,  was  the  preffure  of  the  ri¬ 
gorous  genius-deftroying  reftriCtions  and  prohibitory 
ediCts  under  the  reign  of  Paul,  of  the  ftate  of  whofe 
mind,  continually  tormented  with  fufpieion,  but  in  other 
refpeCts  endowed  with  many  good  qualities,  fo  ftrikinga 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  Kotzebue,  in  The  Mojl  Re¬ 
markable  Year  of  his  Life ,  of  which  a  Ruffian  tranfia- 
tion  has  been  publiffied.  During  that  inaufpicious  fea- 
fon,  only  a  few  plants  fprang  up  here  and  there  in  the 
garden  of  Ruffian  literature,  chiefly  in  Peterfburgh,  and 
for  the  glorification  of  imperial  inftitutions.  Among 
thefe,  for  inftance,  may  be  reckoned  the  Cabinet  of  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great,  written  in  the  Ruffian  language  by  Jo- 
feph  Bieliajeu,  under  librarian  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  fplendidly  printed  in  1800,  at  the  expence 
of  the  academy,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  natural  curiofi- 
ties,  works  of  art,  medals,  pictures,  and  other  treafures, 
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which  the  academy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  poffef- 
fes  5  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  lift  itfelf  will  fwell  v" 
to  a  library,  if  the  fucceeding  parts  ffiould  be  written  in 
the  fame  fpirit  as  the  firft  three.  The  firft  volume  con¬ 
tains  only  the  relicks  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  five 
plates,  comprehending  even  the  productions  of  his  turn¬ 
ing  lathe,  which  are  preferved,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
feparate  apartment.  The  fecond  volume  gives  fome, 
but  extremely  defective  accounts  of  the  Academic  Li¬ 
brary,  in  which  there  are  2964  Ruffian  works  (and 
among  them  not  fewer  than  305  Ruffian  romances  !) 
and  1350  MSS.  (236  of  them  Chinefe,  and  410  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  hiftory  of  Ruffia).  In  the  third  volume,  the 
cabinet  of  medals  is  illuftrated.  It  is  really  aftonifhing 
how  many  curiofities  and  exquilite  works  of  art  have 
from  every  part  of  Europe  been  collected  in  St  Peterf¬ 
burgh,  efpecially  under  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  What 
treafures  of  art  and  literature  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
imperial  hermitage  !  Here,  for  inftance,  is  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  and  complete  collection  of  ancient  engraved 
gems,  of  which  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  compofes  only  a  linall  part.  Here  the  libraries 
of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  are  placed,  containing  their 
MSS.  and  manufeript  notes  on  the  margins  of  the 
books.  M.  Von  Kohler,  a  German,  is  the  keeper  o£ 
thefe  treafures  j  and  the  antiquarian  writings  which  he 
has  published  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  fuf- 
ficiently  prove  him  to  be  a  proper  perfon  for  fuch  an 
office.  It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  circumftance  for 
the  reft  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what  has 
been  fvvallowed  up  by  thefe  repofitories  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fplen- 
did  defeription  of  the  Michaelowitzian  palace  has  fince 
the  death  of  Paul  been  difeontinued.  From  what  Kot¬ 
zebue  has  faid  concerning  it  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
account  of  his  exile,  one  may  guefs  what  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  curiofities  it  contained.  At  prefent  only  three 
large  engravings  of  the  external  views  of  the  now  de- 
ferted  palace,  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  40  ru¬ 
bles.  Of  Gotfchiza  too,  the  favourite  refidence  of  Paul, 
and  which  the  new  emperor  has  prefented  to  the  em- 
prefs  dowager,  w'e  have  a  view  in  fix  large  ftieets,  en¬ 
graved  before  the  death  of  the  late  emperor,  and  giving 
us  at  leaft  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  extenfive 
pleafure  grounds,  &.c. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  new'  univerfity 
of  Dorpat,  which  has  already  coft  the  nobility  of  Ef- 
thonia  and  Livonia  more  than  ICO, 000  rubles,  will  at 
length  be  eRabliftied  by  authority.  Several  learned  men 
were  invited  from  foreign  countries  to  fill  the  profef- 
fional  chairs,  and  fome  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1802.  The  military  academy,  which  has 
likewife  been  ereCted  at  Dorpat,  has  received  great  fa¬ 
vour  and  fupport  from  the  emperor.  Full  permiffion  is 
now  again  granted  to  vifit  foreign  fchools  and  univerfi- 
ties  ;  and  in  confequence,  about  70  Livonians,  Eftho- 
nians,  and  Courlanders,  now  profecute  their  ftudies  at 
the  univerfity  of  Jena ;  and  proportionate  numbers  at 
the  univerfities  of  Germany. 

The  book-trade,  which  had  been  entirely  annihilated, 
has  for  the  moft  part  broken  the  iron  fetters  impofed  by 
the  licenfers  ;  it  is  indeed  a  highly  beneficial  change, 
that  no  Tumanfkow,  and  other  Ruffian  zealots,  but 
Germans,  are  appointed  to  examine  German  books. 
Here,  however,  many  things  ftill  require  to  be  correct¬ 
ed,. 
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Ruffia.  ed.  The  new  emperor,  notwithftanding  his  almoft  in* 

’  credible  a£livity,  cannot  at  once  difcover  all  the  abufes 
■and  improper  applications  of  fome  of  the  laws,  nor  by 
an  emmenoi’  ukafe,  open  to  every  innoxious  book  (as 
tvas  the  cafe  with  refpecl  to  Kotzebue’s  Mqfl  Remark - 
able  Tea?')  the  gate  that  had  been  (hut  againft  it  by 
the  licenfers.  For  Kotzebue’s  Work  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  pafs,  if  the  procurator-general  in  St 
Peterfhurgh  had  not  laid*  a  copy  before  the  emperor 
himfelf,  and  received  a  particular  ukafe  in  its  favour. 
Another  great  impediment  to  literature  is,  that  all 
books  muft  be  imported  by  fea  $  ^and  consequently  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  no  new  publications  can  be  procured 
from  abroad.  The  greateft  difficulty  in  procuring 
books,  however,  arifes  from  the  circum fiance  that  a 
Ruffian  ukafe  always  remains  in  full  force  till  it  be  Cx- 
prefsly  repealed  by  another.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Paul,  the  examination  and  licenfing  of  books  %vas  en- 
trulled  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  refpedive  capitals^ 
but  Paul  appointed  inferior  licenfers  for  that  purpbfe, 
and  the  fame  regulation  continues,  unlefs  altered  by  a 
particular  ukafe.  Under  Paul,  nothing  was  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  the  large  printing-office  of  Reval,  ex¬ 
cept  advertiferaents,  playbills,  hymns  for  the  Reval 
hymn  book,  and  the  weekly  ne'wfpaper,  the  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  which  were  fubje&ed  to  a  fir  id  previous  exa¬ 
mination  ;  and  the  fame  re flridions continued  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  1802,  though  repugnant  to  the  emperor’s  in¬ 
tentions,  becaufe  no  emmenoi  ukafe  had  been  publifhed 
to  abolifh  them.  A  wine  merchant  in  Reval  was  defi- 
rous  of  having  fome  tickets  printed,  for  the  puppofe  of 
diflinguifhing  his  different  forts  of  wine.  At  fir  ft  the 
licenfer  would  not  permit  any  of  the  French  wines  to 
have  their  names  .printed,  and  when  at  laft  he  relented 
with  refped  to  this  point,  the  printing  of  the  words  St 
Vber's  wine,  and  bifhop ,  a  well-known  drink  compofed 


of  Yaroflavl  had,  in  1 749,  erc&cd  a  theatre  in  his  native 
city,  in  confcquence  of  the  delight  with  which  he  had 
been  infpired  on  witneffing  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  players  at  the  capital.  Accordingly,  when  he 
returned  home,  he  fitted  up  a  large  faloon  in  his  father’s 
houfe  for  a  theatre,  and  painted  it  himfelf*,  then  muf- 
tering  a  fmall  company,  confifting  of  his  four  brothers 
and  fome  other  young  perfons,  he  reprinted  fometimes 
the  facred  pieces  of  the  bifhop  Dimitri  Rofloffscliy, 
fometimes  the  tragedies  of  Sumarekof  and  Lomonoffof, 
which  had  juft  appeared  y  and  at  other  times,  comedies 
and  farces  of  his  own  compofition.  The  undertaking  of 
Wolchof  met  with  the  greateft  encouragement.  Not 
fatisfied  with  lavifhing  applaufe  upon  him,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nobility  futnifhed  him  in  1750  with  the  requi- 
fite  funds  for  eredling  a  public  theatre,  where  money 
was  taken  for  admiffion.  The  report  of  this  novelty 
reached  St  Peterfhurgh,  and  in  1752  the  emprefs  Eli¬ 
zabeth  fent  for  Wolcbof’s  company.  He  was  placed, 
with  feveral  of  his  young  adlors,  in  the  fchool  of  the  ca¬ 
dets,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  Ruffian  language,  and 
in  particular  to  pradlife  declamation. 

At  length,  in  1756,  the  firft  Ruffian  theatre  was  for¬ 
mally  eftabiifhed  by  the  exertions  of  Sumarokof,  and 
the  aflors  paid  by  the  court.  A  German  company  ap¬ 
peared  in  1757,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  opera.  The  opera  Buffa  formed  in  1759 
Mofco  had  no  better  fucceis  ;  its  failure  was  favour¬ 
able  to  that  which  remained  at  St  Peterfhurgh,  and 
which  received  fo  much  the  more  encouragement.  The 
fireworks  difplayed  on  the  ftage  after  the  performance, 
afforded  great  amufement  to  the  public,  and  drew  to¬ 
gether  more  company  than  the  muflc.  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  emprefs  Catharine  II.  the  Ruffian  court 
theatre  accompanied  her  to  Mofco,  but  foon  returned 
to  St  Peterfhurgh,  where  it  has  been  fixed  ever  fince* 
The  tafte  for  dramatic  exhibitions  had  at  this  period  be¬ 
come  fo  general,  that  not  only  the  moft  diftinguifhed 


of  wine  and  oranges,  was  deemed  by  him  quite  inadmif- 

fible,  becaufe  St  denotes  faintfhip,  and  Ought  not  to  be  -  0  ,  - 

profaned  by  being  affixed  to  a  wine  bottle,  and  becatife  perfons  of  the  court  of  the  two  capitals  performed  Kui- 
bifhop  denotes  an  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  and  of  cdurfe  fian  plays,  but  Italian,  French,  German,  and  even  Eng- 


bifhop  _ 

*  Monthly  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  a  fimilar  profanation  *. 

Magazine,  new  fch00l  0f  practical  jurifprudence  has  lately 

been  eftabiifhed  at  St  Peterfhurgh.  Here  there  are  four 
^  profeffors  who  give  le&ures  on  the  law  of  nature  and  na¬ 
tions,  on  the  Roman  law,  on  ethics,  and  on  the  hiftory 
of  Ruffia,  befides  a  courfe  of  ledlures  on  the  commiffion 
of  legiflation.  All  the  le&ures  are  in  the  Ruffian  lan* 
guage. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Peterfhurgh  have 
formed  the  plan  of  a  rule  for  the  manner  of  writing 
Ruffian  words  with  foreign  characters,  and  foreign  words 
with  Ruffian  chara&ers.  This  plan  confifts  of  a  voca¬ 
bulary,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  academy,  and 
compofed  of  two  alphabets,  German  and  French,  by- 
means  of  which  the  proper  orthography  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words  in  the  Ruffian  language  are  rendered  in¬ 
telligible  to  foreigners.  . 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Ruffia,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Tooke’s  View  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire ,  vol.  iii.  p.  572.  and  his  Life  of  Catha- 

vine  IL  vol.  iii.  p.  394*  .  t  c  c  - 

State  of  the  Notwithftanding  the  partiality  of  the  court  of  St  Fe- 
Rufllun  terfburgh  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  no  idea  was  enter- 

-Itage.  tained  of  ere&ing  a  Ruffian  theatre  in  the  capital  till 

the  year  17 36.  Feodor  Wolchof,  the  fon  of  a  merchant 


liffi  theatres  arofe,  and  maintained  their  ground  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time.  Catharine  the  Great,  defirous 
that  the  people  ftiould  likewife  participate  in  this  plea¬ 
sure,  ordered  a  ftage  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  great  place  in 
the  wood  of  Brumberg.  There  both  the  a£iors  and  the 
plays  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  populace  that  heard 
them.  What  will  feem  extraordinary  is,  that  this  per¬ 
formance  fometimes  attra£led  more  diftinguifhed  ama¬ 
teurs  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  theatre  where  fpefta- 
tors  have  been  feen  in  carriages  of  four  and  fix  horfes. 
But  what  is  ft  ill  more  furprifing  is,  to  fee  adfors  enno¬ 
bled  as  a  reward  for  their  talents,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
1762,  with  the  two  brothers  Feodor  and  Gregory  Wol¬ 
chof.  The  former  died  the  following  year,  while  ftill 
very  young.  His  reputation  as  a  great  tragic  and  co¬ 
mic  a£!or  will  perhaps  one  day  be  confiderably  abated^ 
but  the  Ruffians  will  ever  recolle#  with  gratitude  that 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Ruffian  ftage. 

They  will  likewife  remember  the  ferviees  of  Suma¬ 
rokof  as  a  tragic  poet.  He  firft  (bowed  of  what,  the 
Ruffian  language,  before  neglefted,  was  fufceptible. 
Born  at  Mofco  in  1727,  of  noble 'parents,  he  zealoully 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  claffic  au¬ 
thors  and  of  the  French  poets.  This  it  was  that  roufed 
his  poetic  talents.  His  early  compofitions  were  all  om 
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■  the  fabje#  of  love.  His  countrymen  admired  his  fongs, 

^v~^and  they  were  foon  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  this  fuccefs,  Sumarakof  publiftied  by  degrees 
his  other  poetical  productions.  Tragedies,  comedies, 
pfalms*  operas,  epitaphs,  madrigals,  odes,  enigmas,  ele¬ 
gies,  fatires;  in  a  word,  every  fpecies  of  eompofition 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  producing,  flowed  abundantly 
from  his  pen,  and  filled  not  lefs  than  ten  oCtavo  vo¬ 
lumes.  His  tragedy  Choruf  was  the  firft  good  play 
in  the  Ruffian  language.  It  is  written  in  Alexandrine 
verfes,  in  rhyme,  like  his  other  tragedies,  as  Ham¬ 
let,  Sinaw  and  Trumor,  Ariftona,  Seraira,  Ngaropolk 
and  Dimifa,  the  falfe  Dimitri,  &c.  ;  and  this  firft  per¬ 
formance  (hewed,  that  in  the  plan,  the  plot,  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  ftyle,  he  had  taken  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire,  for  his  models.  Though  Sumarakof  poftefled 
no  very  brilliant  genius,  he  had,  however,  a  very  happy 
talent  of  giving  to  his  tragedies  a  certain  originality, 
which  diftinguifhed  them  from  thofe  of  other  nations. 
He  acquired  the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  feleCtion  of  his  fubjeCts  ;  almoft  all  of  which 
he  took  from  the  Ruffian  hiftory,  and  by  the  energy 
and  boldnefs  which  he  gave  to  his  characters.  But  his 
fuccefs  rendered  him  fo  haughty  and  fo  vain,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  mildeft  criticifm.  Jealous  of  the 
fame  acquired  by  Lomonoflof,  another  Ruffian  poet, 
he  fought  every  opportunity  of  difcouraging  him  ;  and 
it  was  a  great  triumph  to  Sumarakof  to  obferve  that 
the  public  fcarcely  noticed  the  firft  dramatic  efiays  of 
that  writer,  and  that  they  were  foon  configned  to  obli¬ 
vion. 

Sumarakof  has  like  wife  written  a  great  number  of 
comedies,  in  which  the  manner  of  Moliere  is  difcover- 
able.  In  fpite  of  their  original  and  fometimes  low  hu¬ 
mour,  they  were  not  much  liked.  The  principal  are, 
the  Rival  Mother  and  her  daughter;  the  Imaginary 
Cuckold ;  the  Malicious  Man,  &c.  He  has  compofed 
fomc  operas ;  among  others,  Cepbalus  and  Procris,  fet 
*  Monthly  to  mufic  by  d’Araja,  mafter  of  the  imperial  chapel,  and 
Magazine,  reprefented  for  the  firft  time  at  St  Peterlburgh  during 
^  the  carnival  of  1755.  The  performers  of  both  fexes 
were  children  under  the  age  of  14*. 

The  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  Ruffian  empire  is  of 
courfe  extremely  various.  Hufbandrv  is  fcarcely  known 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and 
Archangel ;  but  in  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  has 
been  purfued  from  the  carlieft  ages.  The  Ruffian 
plough  is  light  and  fimple,  and  fcarcely  pierces  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  two  inches ;  but  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  a  heavier  kind  is  ufed,  refembling  the  Ger¬ 
man.  In  what  is  called  the  fummer  field,  the  corn  is 
fown  and  reaped  in  the  fame  year  ;  while  in  the  winter 
field  the  corn  is  fown  in  autumn,  and  the  produce  reap¬ 
ed  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  The  former  yields  what 
is  called  fummer  wheat,  and  rye,  barley,  millet,  buck- 
vdieat,  flax,  hemp,  peafe,  &c.  the  latter  only  wheat  or 
rye ;  and  the  winter  field  is  commonly  left  fallow  to 
the  following  fpring.  In  general  agriculture  is  conduc¬ 
ed  with  great  negligence,  yet  thejiarvefts  are  abundant. 
Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Peterlburgh,  there 
are  large  marfhes  which  might  be  eafily  drained,  and 
converted  into  fertile  land.  In  the  north,  rye  is  moft 
generally  cultivated  ;  but  in  the  middle  and  fouthern 
regions,  wheat;  in  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf  the 
Arnautan  wheat  is  beautiful,  the  flour  yellowifh,  the 
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return  commonly  fifteen  fold  :  nor  is  Turkifh  wheat,  or  ^ 
maize,  unknown  in  Taurida.  Barley  is  a  general  pro¬ 
duction,  and  is  converted  into  meal,  as  well  as  oats,  of 
which  a  kind  of  porridge  is  compofed.  Rice  fucceeds 
well  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiflear.  Potatoes  are  unaccount¬ 
ably  negleCted,  except  in  the  north.  I-  his  invaluable 
root  bears  the  cold  of  Archangel,  and  yields  from  30  to 
50  fold.  Flax  and  hemp  form  great  objeCts  of  Ruffian 
cultivation.  Madder,  woad,  and  faffron,  grow  wild  in. 
the  fouth.  The  hop  is  alfo  cultivated,  and  is  found  wild 
near  the  Uralian  chain,  and  in  Taurida.  Tobacco  has 
been  produced  finee  the  year  763,  chiefly  from  Turkifh 
and  Periian  feed.  In  the  gardens  are  cultivated  cab¬ 
bages  (of  which  a  great  number  is  confumed  in  tin  form 
of  four-krout),  and  other  plants  common  in  Europe. 

The  government  of  Mofco  produces  abundance  of  ex¬ 
cellent  afparagus,  and  fugar-melons  abound  ..near  the 
Don  and  the  Volga.  Large  orchards  are  fcen  in  the 
middle  and  fouthern  parts  of  Ruflia,  yet  quantities  of 
fruit  are  imported.  What  is  called  the  Kirefkci  apple 
often  weighs  four  pounds,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time.  A  tranfparent  fort  from  China 
is  alfo  cultivated,  called  the  Nalivni,  melting  and  full 
of  juice.  The  culture  of  the  vine  has  been  attempted 
in  the  fouth,  and  will  certainly  fucceed  in  Taurida. 

Bees  are  not  known  in  Siberia,  but  form  an  object  of 
attention  in  the  Uralian  forefts,  where  proprietors  carry 
their  hives  to  a  confiderable  height  in  large  trees,  and 
they  are  fecured  from  the  bear  by  ingenious  contrivances^ 
deferibed  by  Mr  Tooke.  Mulberry  trees  and  filk  are 
not  unknown  in  the  fouth  of  European  Ruffin,  efpeei ally 
in  Taurida  and  the  Krimea.  In  the  Krimea,  camel* 
are  very  commonly  ufed  for  draught,  a  cuftom  which 
feems  peculiar  to  that  province. 

The  arts  in  Ruffia  have  received  very  confiderable stateof the 
improvement  within  the  laft  50  years.  Moft  of  the  arts, 
arts  that  relate  to  luxuries  are  exercifed  at  St  Peterf- 
burgh,  to  fuch  an  extent,  and  in  fuch  perfection,  as  to 
render  it  unneceflary  to  import  thefe  articles  from  other 
countries.  The  chief  works  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of 
gold  and  filver  goods.  Here  are  44  Ruffian  and  139 
foreign,  confequently  in  all  183  workers  in  gold,  (li¬ 
ver,  and  trinkets,  as  mafters ;  and  befides  them  feveral 
gilders  and  filverers.  The  pomp  of  the  court,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  great,  have  rendered  a  tafte 
in  works  of  this  kind  fo  common,  and  carried  the  art 
itfelf  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  moft  extraordinary  objeCts 
of  it  are  here  to  be  met  with.  Several  of  them  are 
wrought  in  a  fort  of  manufactory  ;  in  one  fet  of  premifes 
are  all  the  various  workmen  and  (hops  for  completing 
the  moft  elegant  devices,  ornamental  and  ufetul,  from 
the  rough  bullion.  Even  the  embroiderers  in  gold  and 
filver,  though  they  are  not  formed  into  a  company,  are 
yet  pretty  numerous.  The  works  they  produce  are 
finifhed  in  fo  high  a  tafte,  that  quantities  of*  them  are 
fold  in  the  (hops  that  deal  in  Engliffi  or  French  goods, 
and  to  which  they  are  not  inferior.  This  bufinefs, 
which  is  a  perpetual  fouree  of  profit  to  a  great  number 
of  widows  and  young  women  of  (lender  incomes,  forms 
a  ftrong  objection  to  the  declamations  againif  luxury. 

Perhaps  the  remark  is  not  unneceflary,  that  (ham  laces 
and  embroidery  cannot  here  be  ufed,  even  on  the  fiage. 

Next  to  thefe  may  be  ranged  the  hod  of  milliners,  who 
are  moftly  of  French  defeciit;  and  here,  as  in  Paris,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  induflry,  are  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
3  F  agreeable 
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agreeable  and  profitable  talents.  Their  numbers  are 
daily  increafing ;  and  the  greater  their  multitude,  the 
better  they  feem  to  thrive.  Their  works  are  neat,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  modifh  ;  but  they  certainly  bear  an  enormous 
price  :  a  marchande  des  modes ,  if  (he  underfland  her 
bufinefs,  is  fure  to  make  a  fortune.  The  generality  of 
them,  after  completing  this  aim,  return  to  their  native 
country. 

The  coachmaker’s  trade  is  likewife  here  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  date.  The  great  concerns  in  which  this  bufinefs  is 
carried  on  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  fimple  fcrew  to  the 
fined:  varnifli  j  the  folidity  and  durability,  the  elegance 
and  the  tafle  of  the  carriages  they  turn  out,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  workmen,  and,  in  fhort,  the  large  funis  of  money 
that  are  employed  in  them,  which  would  otherwife  be 
fent  abroad  for  thefe  vehicles,  render  this  bufinefs  one 
of  the  mod  confequential  of  the  refidence.  In  the 
judgment  of  connoiffeurs,  and  by  the  experience  of 
Inch  as  ufe  them,  the  carriages  made  here  yield  in  nothing 
to  thofe  of  Paris  or  London  •,  and  in  the  making  of 
varnifli  the  Ruffians  have  improved  upon  the  Englifh  : 
only  in  point  of  durability  the  carriages  are  faid  to  fall 
fhort  of  thofe  built  by  the  famous  workmen  of  the  laft- 
inentioned  nation  *,  and  the  want  of  dry  timber  is  given 
as  the  caufe  of  this  failure.  With  all  thefe  advantages, 
and  notwithflanding  the  great  difference  in  price,  in- 
creafed  by  the  high  duties  of  thofe  carriages  which  come 
from  abroad,  yet  thefe  are  yearly  imported  to  a  great 
amount.  The  Ruffians  have,  however,  fucceeded  in  ap¬ 
propriating  the  greater  part  of  this  bufinefs  to  them- 
felves.  The  fhape  of  their  carriages  is  in  the  height  of 
the  mode  ,  the  varnifh  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  out¬ 
ward  appearance  elegant  and  graceful  \  but  for  durabili¬ 
ty,  the  reputation  of  the  Ruffian  workmen  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Germans  fettled  in  this  country.  This  cen- 
fure  applies  to  all  the  Ruffian  works  of  art  •  their  exte¬ 
rior  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  they  are  deficient 
in  the  folidity  which  fo  much  recommends  the  work  of 
foreign  nrtifts.  The  Ruffians  have  indeed  to  contend 
with  an  obfiaclc  that  renders  it  almoft  impoffible  for 
them  to  employ  fo  much  time,  labour,  and  expence,  on 
their  work,  as  are  requifite  for  bringing  it  to  the  utmofl 
perfe&ion.  This  is  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Britifh  commodities,  which  is  nowhere  carried  to  fo 
high  a  pitch  as  it  was  in  Ruffia  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Ruffian  workman,  therefore,  naturally  endeavours  to 
impofe  his  work  upon  the  cudonier  for  foreign  ;  and 
where  this  is  not  pra&icahle,  he  is  obliged  to  facrifice 
folidity  to  outward  appearance,  for  which  alone  he  can 
expert  to  be  paid.  A  chariot  made  by  a  German  coach- 
maker  will  cofl  6oo  or  700  rubles,  whereas  a  Ruffian 
chariot  can  be  bought  for  half  the  money  *,  and  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  the  latter  is  even  more  durable  than 
the  former. 

Joinery  is  exercifed  as  well  by  the  Ruffians  as  the 
Germans  ;  but  the  cabinet-maker’s  art,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  ingenuity  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  is  at  prefent  folely  confined  to  fome  foreigners, 
among  whom  the  Germans  didinguifh  themfelves  to 
their  honour.  The  artifts  of  that  nation  occafionally 
execute  maderpieces,  made  at  intervals  of  leifure  under 
the  influence  of  genius  and  tafle,  and  for  which  they 
find  a  ready  fale  in  the  refidence  of  a  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  court.  Thus,  not  long  fince  one  of  thefe  made  a 
cabinet,  which  for  invention,  tafle,  and  excellency  of 
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workmanship,  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  ever  been  Huff;*, 
feen  in  that  way.  The  price  of  this  piece  of  art  was 
7000  rubles ;  and  the  artifl  declared,  that  with  this 
l'um  he  fhould  not  be  paid  for  the  years  of  application 
he  had  bellowed  upon  it.  Another  monument  of  Ger¬ 
man  ingenuity  is  preferved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  model  of  a  bridge  after  a  defign  of  the  Rate  coun- 
fellor  Von  Gerhard.  This  bridge,  which  would  be  the 
raoft  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  if  the  poffibility  of 
its  condrudlion  could  be  proved,  confifls  of  11  arches, 
a  drawbridge  for  letting  veffels  pafs,  diflinft  raifed  foot¬ 
ways,  landing  places,  &c.  The  beauty  of  the  model, 
and  the  excellency  of  its  execution,  leave  every  thing 
of  the  fort  very  far  behind.  The  emprefs  Catharine 
II.  rewarded  the  artificer  with  a  prefent  of  4000  rubles, 
and  he  was  ever  after  employed  by  the  court. 

Both  thefe  works  of  art  have  been,  however,  far  ex¬ 
celled  by  a  writing  defk  made  by  Roentgen,  a  native  of 
Neuwied,  and  a  Moravian,  who  lived  feveral  years  in 
St  Peterfburgh,  and  embellifhed  the  palaces  of  the  em¬ 
prefs  and  principal  nobility  with  the  aflonifliirg  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  art.  In  this  writing  defk  the  genius  of  the 
inventor  has  lavifhed  its  riches  and  its  fertility  in  the 
greatefl  variety  of  compofitions  :  all  feems  the  work  of 
inchantment.  On  opening  this  amazing  defk,  in  front 
ap pears  a  beautiful  group  of  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  fuperb- 
ly  gilt  ;  which,  by  the  flighted:  preffure  on  a  fpring, 
vanifhes  away,  giving  place  to  a  magnificent  writing-fiat 
inlaid  with  gems.  The  fpace  above  this  flat  is  devoted 
to  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers  or  money.  The  bold 
hand  that  fhould  dare  to  invade  this  fpot  would  imme¬ 
diately,  be  its  own  betrayer  ;  for,  at  the  leafl  touch  of 
the  table  part,  the  mod  charming  drains  of  feft  and 
plaintive  mufic  indantly  begin  to  play  upon  the  ear,  the 
organ  whence  it  proceeds  occupying  the  lower  part  of 
the  defk  behind.  Several  fmall  drawers  for  holding  the 
materials  for  writing,  &c.  likewife  dart  forward  by  the 
preffure  of  their  fprings,  and  fhut  again  as  quickly,  with¬ 
out  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  exidence.  If  we 
would  change  the  table-part  of  the  bureau  into  a  read- 
ing-defk,  from  the  upper  part  a  board  fprings  forward, 
from  which,  with  incredible  velocity,  all  the  parts  of  a 
commodious  and  well  contrived  reading-defk  expand, 
and  take  their  proper  places.  The  inventor  offered  this 
rare  and  adonifhing  piece  to  the  emprefs  Catharine  II. 
for  20,000  rubles  \  but  fhe  generoufly  thought  that  this 
fum  would  be  barely  fufficient  to  pay  for  the  workman- 
fhip  \  die  therefore  recompenfed  his  talents  with  a  far¬ 
ther  prefent  of  5000  rubles.  Her  majtdy  prefented 
this  matchlefs  piece  of  art  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  whofe  mufeum  it  dill  remains  *.  *  Tootc's 

The  Ruffian  fkill  in  architecture  is  evinced  by  the  Catherine 
magnificent  buildings  which  adorn  the  city  of  St  Peterf-^*  v0** u 
burgh,  and  more-  efpecially  by  the  Taurida  palace.11, 

Here  is  feen  the  larged  hall  of  which  we  have  any  ac¬ 
count.  This  prodigious  hall  was  built  after  the  unaffift- 
ed  defign  of  Prince  Potemkin,  and  unites  to  a  fublime 
conception,  all  the  graces  of  finifhed  tade.  It  is  fup- 
ported  by  double  rows  of  coloffal  dnric  pillars,  opening 
on  one  fide  into  a  vad  pavilion,  which  forms  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  winter  garden.  This  garden  is  very  extenfive,  the 
trees  chiefly  orange,  of  an  enormous  fize,  funk  in  the 
earth  in  their  tubs,  with  fine  mould  covering  the  furfaoe 
between  them.  The  walks  are  gravelled  ;  wind  and  un¬ 
dulate  in  a  very  delightful  manner  )  are  neatly  turfed. 
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and  lined  with  rofes  and  other  flowers.  The  whole  pa- 
1  vilion  Is  lighted  by  lofty  windows,  and  from  the  ceiling 
are  fufpended  feveral  magnificent  lull  res  of  the  richeft 
cut  glafs.  In  the  enormous  hall  of  which  this  garden 
forms  a  part,  Prince  Potemkin  gave  the  moft  fumptuous 
entertainment  ever  recorded  fince  the  days  of  Roman 
voluptuoufnefs  *. 

Among  the  Ruffian  manufactories,  the  imperial  efta- 
blifliments  are  fo  much  diflinguiflied  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  plan,  and  the  richnefs  and  excellence  of  their 
productions,  that  they  may  enter  into  competition  with 
the  moft  celebrated  inftitutions  of  the  fame  kind  in  any 
other  country.  The  tapeftry  manufactory,  which  weaves 
both  hangings  and  carpeting,  produces  fuch  excellent 
work,  that  better  is  not  to  be  feen  from  the  Gobelines 
In  Paris.  The  circumftance  that  at  prefent  only  native 
Ruffians  are  employed,  enhances  the  value  and  curiofity 
of  the  eftablilhment.  No  where,  perhaps,  is  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  nation  in  civilization  more  ftriking  to  the 
foreigner  than  in  the  fpacious  and  extenfive  work  rooms 
of  this  manufactory.  The  porcelain  manufactory  like- 
wrfe  entertains,  excepting  the  modellers  and  arcanifts, 
none  but  Ruffian  workmen,  amounting  in  all  to  the 
number  of  400,  and  produces  ware  that,  for  tafte  of  de- 
fign  and  beauty  of  execution,  approaches  near  to  their 
belt  patterns.  The  clay  was  formerly  brought  from  the 
Ural,  but  at  prefent  it  is  procured  from  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  quartz  from  the  mountains  of  Olonetz.  It  is 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  expence  of  government,  to 
Which  it  annually  cofts  15,000  rubles  in  wages,  and 
takes  orders.  But  the  price  of  the  porcelain  is  high  ; 
and  the  general  prejudice  is  not  in  favour  -of  its  dura¬ 
bility.  The  Fayence  manufactory  has  hitherto  made 
only  ineffectual  attempts  to  drive  out  the  queen’s  ware 
of  England  ;  but  the  neat  and  elegant  chatnber-ftoves 
made  there  give  it  the  confequence  of  a  very  ufeful 
eftablifhment.  Altnoft  all  the  new  built  houfes  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  excellent  work  of  this  manufactory,  and 
Confiderable  orders  are  executed  for  the  provinces. 

A  bronze  manufactory,  which  was  eftablifhed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  conftruCtion  of  the  Ifaak  church,  but  works 
now  for  the  court  and  private  perfons,  merits  honourable 
mention,  on  account  of  the  neatnefs  and  tafte  of  its 
executions. 

The  ftone-cutting  works  of  Peterhof  are  remarkable 
for  the  mechanifm  of  their  conftruCtion.  All  the  inftru- 
ments,  faws,  turning  lathes,  cutting  and  polifhing  en¬ 
gines,  are  worked  by  water  under  the  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Fifty  workmen  are  here  employed  in  working 
foreign,  and  efpecially  Ruffian  forts  of  ft  one,  into  (labs, 
vafes,  urns,  boxes,  columns,  and  other  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  and  magnitudes.  Many  other  imperial 
fabrics  for  the  ufe  of  the  army,  the  mint,  &c.  are  carried 
©n  in  various  places ;  but  the  description  of  them  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 

The  number  of  private  manufactories  at  prefent  fub- 
iifting  in  St  Peter fburgh  amounts  to  about  100.  The 
principal  materials  on  which  they  are  employed,  fome 
on  a  larger  and  others  on  a  fm alter  fcale,  are  leather, 
paper,  gold  and  filver,  fugar,  filk,  tobacco,  di Hilled  wa¬ 
ters,  wool,  glafs,  clay,  wax,  cotton  and  chintz.  Lea¬ 
ther,  as  is  well  known,  is  among  the  moft  important  of 
tlieir  manufactures  for  the  export  trade  ;  accordingly 
here  are  16  tan-works.  The  paper  manufactories  amount 
to  the  like  number,  for  hangings  and  general  ufe. 
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Twelve  gold  and  filver  manufactories  fell  threads,  laces, 
edgings,  fringes,  epaulets,  &c.  There  are  8  fugar ' 
works;  7  for  filk  goods,  gauze,  cloths,  hofe,  fluffs  and 
feveral  others.  Here  muff  not  be  forgotten  the  great 
glafs-houfes  fet  on  foot  by  Prince  Potemkin,  where  all 
the  various  articles  for  ufe  and  ornament,  of  that  mate¬ 
rial,  are  made  ;  but  particularly  that  for  looking-glaffes, 
where  they  are  manufactured  of  fuch  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  beauty,  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  produced  by  the  famous  glafs-houfes  of  Murano 
and  Paris.  Among  many  others  which  we  cannot 
here  particularize,  are  not  fewer  than  five  letter  foun- 
deries,  one  manufactory  for  clocks  and  watches,  &c. 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  Commerce, 
Ruffian  empire,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  we  fhould  fir  ft 
enumerate  the  exports  and  imports,  with  their  average 
amount,  and  we  (hall  then  be  able,  by  comparing  thefe, 
to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  commercial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  empire.  Mr  Tooke  has  furnilhed  us 
with  the  following  ftatements  of  the  annual  exports  from 
St  Peterfburgh,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1780 
to  1790.  During  that  time  there  were  annually  ex¬ 
ported, 

Iron,  2,655,038  poods. 

Saltpetre, 

Hemp, 

Flax, 

Napkins  and  linen, 

Sail-cloth  and  flems. 

Cordage, 

Hemp  oil  and  linfeed  oil, 

L  infeed, 

Tobacco, 

Rhubarb, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Mafts,  1456 
Planks,  1,193,125 
Boards,  85,647 
Rofin, 

Pitch, 

Tar, 

Train  oil, 

Wax, 

Tallow,  and  tallow  candles* 

Potalhes, 

Ifinglafs, 

Caviar, 

Horfe  hair, 

Horfe  tails,  69,722 
Hogs  briftles, 

Ruffia  matts,  106,045 
Goats  Ikins,  292,016 
Hides  and  foie  leather, 

Pieces  of  peltry,  621,327 
Ox  tongues,  9982 
Ox  bones,  73,350 

It  will  be  feen  from  the  above  table,  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  exports  of  Ruffia  confifts  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  or  of  the  unmanufactured  produCts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed  the  employment  of  the  nation,  confider- 
ably  as  it  has  increafed  fince  the  time  of  Peter  I.  is  Hill 
direCled  more  to  production  than  to  manufacture*  This 
3  F  %  h 
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do. 

2-49 8,95° 

do. 

792»932 

do. 

2,907,87 6  arfehines. 

214,704  pieces. 

106,763 1 

poods. 

167,432 

do. 

192,328 

do. 

52,645 

do. 

1 29 

do. 

105,136 

do. 

27^976 

do. 

35>864 

do.  4 

200,000 

do. 

7.4S7 

do. 

9,720 

do. 

37.336 

do. 

81,386 

do. 

10,467 

do. 

943,618 

do. 

3 1.71 2. 

do. 

5,5 1 6 

do. 

8,9J8 

do. 

5,635 

do. 

29,110 

do. 

144,876 

do. 
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is  the  natural  progrefs  of  every  human  foelety  advancing 
towards  civilization  ;  and  Ruffia  mull  continue  to  confine 
itfelf  to  the  produftion  and  to  the  commerce  in  pro- 
-du&s,  till  the  degree  of  its  population,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  its  inhabitants,  be  adequate  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  its  raw  materials. 

The  buying  up  of  the  foregoing  articles,  and  their 
conveyance  from  the  remote  and  midland  regions  of  the 
empire,  form  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  com¬ 
merce.  The  greater  part  of  tliefe  produfts  is.  railed  on 
the  fertile  (bores  of  the  Volga  *  and  this  ineftimable  ri¬ 
ver,  which,  In  its  courfe,  connefts  the  mod  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  channel  of  bufinefs  and 
induftry  almoft  to  the  whole  empire.  Wherever  its 
water  laves  the  rich  and  fruitful  coaft,  diligence  and 
induftry  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  its  courfe  marks 
the  progrefs  of  internal  civilization.  St  Peterfburgh, 
though  at  a  diftance  of  from  5000  to  6000  verfts  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Siberia,  receives,  through  the  medium 
of  this  river,  the  (lores  of  its  enormous  magazines,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  brought  thither  from  the  mod 
eaftern  di  drifts  of  Siberia,  almoft  entirely  by  water. 
The  Selenga  receives  and  transfers  them  to  the  Baikal, 
whence  they  proceed  by  the  Angara  to  the  Yenifiy, 
and  pafs  from  that  river  along  the  Oby  into  the  Tobol. 
Hence  they  are  tranfported  over  a  traft:  of  about  400 
verfts  by  land,  to  the  Tchuffovaiya  *,  from  this  river  in¬ 
to  the  Kamma,  and  thence  into  the  Volga,  from  which 
they  pafs  through  the  fluices  at  Viftmey-Volotfhok  into 
the  Volk h of,  and  from  that  river  into  the  Ladoga  lake, 
from  which  laftly,  after  having  completed  a  journey 
through  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  arrive  by  the 
Neva,  at  the  place  of  their  deftination.  This  aftonilh- 
ing  tranfport  is  rendered  dill  more  interefting  by  the 
confederation  that  thefe  produfts,  thus  conveyed  to  St 
Peterfburgh  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-eaftern 
«»cean,  remain  here  but  for  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpofe 
of  again  fetting  out  on  a  fecond,  and  perhaps  a  longer 
voyage,  or,  after  being  unfhipped  in  diftant  countries, 
of  returning  hither  under  an  altered  form,  and  by  a  te¬ 
dious  and  difficult  navigation,  coming  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  land.  Thus,  how  many  feythes  of  the  Siberian 
boors  may  have  gone  this  circuitous  courfe  ! 

The  number  of  veffels  which,  taking  the  average  of 
ten  years,  from  1774  to  1784,  came  by  the  Ladoga 
canal  to  St  Peterfburgh,  was  2861  barks,  797  half-barks, 
508  one  mailed  veffels,  1113  chaloups  in  all  5339.  If 
to  thefe  w  e  add  6739  floats  of  balks,  we  (hall  have  a 
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Silk  and  cotton  (lockings  iq,ooo  dozen  pairs. 
Trinkets, 

Watches,  2000. 

Hardware,  -  - 

Looking  glaffes,  - 

Englifh  (lone-ware,  - 

Englifh  horfes,  250. 

Coffee,  26,300  poods. 

Sugar,  372,000  poods. 

Tobacco,  5000  poods. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  -  * 

Frefh  fruit,  - 

Herrings,  14,250  tons. 

Sweet  oil,  - 

Porter  and  Englifh  beer, 

French  brandy,  50,000  ankers. 

Champagne  and  Burgundy,  4000  pipes. 
Other  wines,  250,000  hogffieads. 

Mineral  waters, 

Paper  of  different  kinds, 

Books,  -  *  - 

Copper-plate  engravings, 

Alum,  25,500  poods. 

Indigo,  3830  poods. 

Cochineal,  1335  poods. 

Glafs  and  glafs  wares, 

Scythes,  325,000,  &c.  &c. 


Rubles. 

700,000 


50,000 

50,000 

43,800 


101,50a 

65,000 

20,000 

262,000 


1 2,000 

42,75a 

6q,20Q 


64,000 


A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  commodities  remains  for 
confumption  at  St  Peterfburgh,  while  the  reft  is  convey¬ 
ed  by  land  carriage  to  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Land- 
carriage  is  preferred  on  thefe  occafions,  as  the  paffage  of 
the  river  up  the  dream  would  be  tedious  and  expenfive. 
The  carts  or  fledges  made  ufe  of  in  this  conveyance  are 
generally  drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  have  each  its  own 
driver  ;  though  fometimes  on  long  journeys  there  is  only 
one  driver  to  every  three  carts.  They  commonly  go  in 
caravans  of  from  25  to  100  carts. 

According  to  the  above  tables,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  (late  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
balance  of  trade,  at  St  Peterfburgh,  and  from  thefe  to 
deduce  pretty  juft  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  whole  empire.  By  the  mod;  probable  efti- 
mation  on  this  fame  average  of  10  years  from  1780  to 
1790,  the  ftatement  will  ftand  as  follows. 

Exports,  -  13,261,942  rubles. 

Imports,  -  12,238,319  do. 


total  of  12,078. 

The  value  in  money  of  thefe  produfts  is,  by  the  want 
which  Ruffia  experiences  of  wrought  commodities,  and 
by  the  increafing  luxury,  fo  much  leffened,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  balance  is  proportionally  very  fmall. 
A  lift  of  the  articles  of  trade  with  which  St  Peterf¬ 
burgh  annually  furnifhes  a  part  of  the  empire,  would 
afford  matter  for  the  mofl  interefting  economical  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  annual  imports  brought  to  St  Peterfburgh,  on  an 
average  of  ten  years  from  1780  to  1790,  will  appear 
from  the  following  table. 

Rubies. 


Silken  duffs  to  the  amount  of,  -  2,500,000 

Woollen  fluffs,  -  -  2, 000,000 

Cloth,  -  -  -  2,000,000 

Cotton  duffs,  -  -  534>°©° 


Profit, 

To  this  profit  we  mud  add  for 
coined  and  uncoined  gold  and 
filver,  annually  imported  in  the 
laft  three  years,  viz.  from  1788 
to  1790, 


1,023,623  rubles. 


337,064  rubles. 


making  a  total  profit  of, 


1,360,687  rubles. 


Thus  the  amount  of  the  whole  commerce  of  St 
Peterfburgh  during  the  above  period  of  ten  years,  was 
annually  25,837,325  rubles.  If  we  admit,  upon  the 
moil  probable  computation,  that  the  whole  annual  com¬ 
merce  of  the  empire  amounts  to  about  50,000,000  of 
rubles,  it  will  follow  that  more  than  the  half  is  fhared 
by  St  Peterfburgh, 
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;lBfl ia.  The  proportion  which  the  other  principal  Tea  ports 

of  the  Ruffian  empire  ffiare  in  the  general  commerce, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  drawn  up  for  the 
year  1793. 


St  Peterfburgh, 
Riga,  - 

A.rcb2n^Gi| 

Taganrok, 

Eupatoria, 

Narva, 

Otchakof, 

Pernau, 

Cronftadt, 

Kherfon, 

Vyborg, 

Reval, 

T.heodofia, 

Friedrifchfhamm, 

Kertfch, 

Onega, 

Arenfburg, 

Yenikaly, 

Sevaftopol, 


Rubles. 

23>757>954 

8,985,929 

2,525,208 

428,087 

334.39s 

23s.555 

209,221 

189,131 

157,365 

147,822 

124,832 

109,897 

54,281 

3I>374 

9,960 

9,552 

9,346 

4,322 

858 


00  37,328,192 

The  commerce  of  St  Peterfburgh  is  carried  on  chiefly 


rat  trade  by  commiffion  in  the  hands  of  factors.  This  clafs  of 
Ruflia.  merchants,  which  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  foreigners, 
forms  the  moft  refpe&able  and  confiderable  part  of  the 
perfons  on  the  exchange.  In  the  year  1790,  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  counting  houfes,  not  belonging  to  the  guilds, 
were  28  Engliffi,  7  German,  2  Swifs,  4  Daniffi,  feve- 
rai  Pruffian,  6  Dutch,  4  French,  2  Portuguefe,  1  Spa- 
niffi,  and  I  Italian.  Befides  thefe,  were  12  denomi¬ 
nated  burghers,  and  of  the  firft  guild  ic 6,  with  46  fo¬ 
reign  merchants, and  ^belonging  toother  towns, though 
feveral  caufe  themfelves  to  be  enrolled  in  thefe  guilds 
who  are  not  properly  merchants. 

The  Ruffian  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  em¬ 
pire  repair,  at  a  Rated  time,  to  St  Peterfburgh,  where 
they  bargain  with  the  faftors  for  the  fale  of  their  com¬ 
modities.  This  done,  they  enter  into  contra£is  to  deli- 
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ver  the  goods  according  to  the  particulars  therein  fpe- 
cified,  at  which  time  they  commonly  receive  the  half  or 
the  whole  of  the  purchafe-money,  though  the  goods 
are  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following  fpring  or  ium- 
mer  by  the  barks  then  to  come  down  the  Ladoga  ca¬ 
nal.  The  quality  of  the  goods  is  then  pronounced  on 
by  fworn  brackers  or  forters,  according  to  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  The  articles  of  importation 
are  either  difpofed  of  by  the  Ruffian  merchants  through 
the  refident  factors,  or  the  latter  deliver  them  for  fale 
a l  foreign  markets  5  in  both  cafes  the  Ruffian,  to  whofe 
order  they  came,  receives  them  on  condition  of  paying 
for  them  by  inftalments  of  6,  1 2,  and  more  months. 
The  Ruffian  merchant,  therefore,  is  paid  for  his  exports 
beforehand,  and  buys  fuch  as  are  imported  on  credit  5 
he  rifks  no  damages  by  fea,  and  is  exempted  from  the 
tedious  tranfa&ions  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  of  loading 
and  unloading. 

The  clearance  of  the  (hips,  the  tranfport  of  the  goods 
into  the  government  warehoufes,  the  packing  and  un¬ 
packing,  unloading  and  difpatching  of  them, — in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  the  great  buftle  attendant  on  the 
commerce  of  a  maritime  town  is  principally  at  Cronftadt, 
and  that  part  of  the  refidence  called  Vafiilioftrof.  Here 
are  the  exchange,  the  cuftom-houfe}  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  iftand,  namely  on  a  fmall  ifland  between  that 
and  the  Peterfburgh  iftand,  the  hemp  warehoufes  and 
magazines,  in  which  the  riches  of  fo  many  countries  arc 
bartered  and  kept.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city, 


the  tumult  of  bufinefs  is  forarc  and  imperceptible,  that  a 
ftranger  who  fhould  be  fuddenly  conveyed  hither,  would 
never  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  chief  commercial  town 
of  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  opulent  merchants  have 
their  dwellings  and  counting-houfes  in  the  moft  elegant 
parts  of  the  town.  Their  houfes,  gateways,  and  court¬ 
yards,  are  not,  as  in  Hamburgh  and  Riga,  blocked  up 
and  barricadoed  with  bales  of  goods  and  heaps  of  tim¬ 
ber.  Here,  befides  the  counting-houfe,  no  trace  is  feen 
of  mercantile  affairs.  The  bufinefs  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
is  tranfa&ed  by  one  of  the  clerks,  and  people  who  are 
hired  for  that  purpofe,  called  expeditors  5  and  the  la¬ 
bour  is  performed  by  artelfchiki,  or  porters  belonging  to 
a  kind  of  guild. 

The  factor  delivers  the  imported  goods  to  the  Ruffian 

merchant, 


(m)  To  this  table  of  the  principal  feaports  of  Ruffia,  muft  now  be  added  the  town  of  Odeffa,  or  New  Odeffa, 
which  10  years  ago  was  fcarcely  known  as  a  place  of  trade,  but  is  now  become  a  populous  and  important  Tea-port* 
Odeffa  is  fituated  in  the  government  of  Katharinoflaf,  on  a  fmall  gulf  of  the  Black  fea,  between  the  rivers  Dniepr 
and  Dnieftr,  44  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Otchakof,  and  nearly  1000  miles  S.  of  St  Peterfburgh.  In  1805,  th*3  town 
contained  a  population  of  10,000  perfons,  and  its  population  was  yearly  increafing.  The  houfes  are  well  built  of 
free  ftone  }  the  ftreets  are  wide,  and  are  difpofed  according  to  a  regular  plan,  but  unpaved.  The  town  is  fortified, 
has  a  fectire  and  capacious  harbour,  capable  of  admitting  veffels  of  confiderable  burden,  and  a  mole. or  quay  extend¬ 
ing  above  one  fourth  of  a  mile  into  the  fea,  fufceptible  of  being  converted  to  the  moft  ufeful  purpofes.  There  are 
feveral  warehoufes  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  bonded  goods,  at  times  when  the  market,  proves  unfavourable. 
The  public  markets  are  well  fupplied,  and  there  are  two  good  theatres,  befides  other  places  of  public  amulement. 
The  fociety  of  this  thriving  town  is  rendered  extremely  gay  by  the  refidence  of  the  Polifh  nobles,  who  refort  to  it 
in  great  numbers,  during  the  fummer,  for  fea-bathing  5  and  the  wife  and  upright  adminiftration  of  the  duke  dc 
Richelieu,  who  was  governor  in  1805,  had  added  greatly  to  the  profperity  of  the  place.  The  merchants  are  chief¬ 
ly  Germans  and  Italians,  though,  at  the  time  we  mention,  there  were  eftabliihed  in  this  port  two  Britiih  houfes  of 
refpe lability.  The  chief  exports  from  this  place  are  wheat  and  other  grain,  with  which  1000  ftiips  have  been 
loaded  in  a  {ingle  year.  Among  the  natural  difadvantages  of  Odeffa,  muft  be  noticed  the  barenefs  and  want  of 
wood  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Black  fea,  from  the  currents  and  want 
of  fea  room.  In  point  of  commercial  importance,  Odeffa  ranks  at  leaft  on  an  equal  footing  with  Taganrok* 
Long.  29°.  24'.  E.  Lat.  46°.  28',  N.  See  Macgi/Ps  Travels  in  Turkey,  Italy ,  and  Rujpa}  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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Rufii.  merchant,  who  fends  them  off,  in  the  manner  already 
"  v~—*  mentioned,  or  retails  them  on  the  fpot,  in  the  markets, 

ware-houfes,  and  (hops. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  affirming,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  people  that  have  more  the  fpi- 
rit  of  trade  and  mercantile  indudry  than  the  Ruffians. 
Traffic  is  their  darling  purfuit  $  every  common  Ruffian, 
if  he  can  but  by  any  means  fave  a  trifling  fum  of  mo- 
ney,  as  it  is  very  poffible  for  him  to  do,  by  his  frugal 
and  poor  way  of  living,  tries  to  become  a  merchant. 
This  career  lie  ufually  begins  as  a  rafnofehik  or  feller  of 
things  about  the  dreets  •  the  profits  arifing  from  this 
ambulatory  trade,  and  his  parfimony,  foon  enable  him  to 
hire  a  /avia  or  (hop  *,  where,  by  lending  fmall  fums  at 
large  intereft,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  courfe  of 
exchange,  and  by  employing  little  artifices  of  trade,  he 
in  a  fhort  time  becomes  a  pretty  fubdantial  man.  .  He 
now  buys  and  builds  houfes  and  fhops,  which  he  either 
lets  to  others,  or  furnifhes  with  goods  himfelf,  putting 
in  perfons  to  manage  them  for  fmall  wages  j  begins  to 
launch  out  into  an  extenfive  trade,  undertakes  podriads, 
•ontra&s  with  the  crown,  deliveries  of  merchandife, 
&c.  The  numerous  inflances  of  the  rapid  fuccefs  of 
fuch  people  almofl  exceed  all  defeription.  By  thefe 
methods  a  Ruffian  merchant,  named  Sava  Yacovlof, 
who  died  not  many  years  ago,  from  a  hawker  of  fifli 
about  the  dreets,  became  a  capitalift  of  feveral  millions 
©f  rubles.  Many  of  thefe  favourites  of  fortune  are  at 
fir  ft  vaffals,  who  obtain  paffes  from  their  landlords,  and 
with  thefe  droll  about  the  towns,  in  order  to  feck  a 
better  condition  of  life,  as  labourers,  bricklayers  and 
carpenters,  than  they  could  hope  to  find  at  the  plough 
tail  in  the  country.  Some  of  them  continue,  after  for¬ 
tune  has  raifed  them,  and  even  with  great  riches,  dill 
Jflaves,  paying  their  lord,  in  proportion  to  their  circum- 
dances,  an  o/eroh,  or  yearly  tribute.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  clafs  at  St  Peterfburgh  are  many  who  belong 
to  Count  Sheremetof,  the  riched  private  man  in  Ruffia, 
and  pay  him  annually  for  their  pafs  above  1000  rubles. 
It  often  happens  that  thefe  'merchants,  when  even  in 
fplendid  circumdances,  dill  retain  their  national  habit 
■and  their  long  beaTd  *,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  fee 
them  driving  along  the  dreets  of  the  refidence,  in  this 
drefs,  in  the  mod  elegant  carriages.  Prom  all  this  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  extremely  few  Ruffian  houfes  have 
fucceeded  in  getting  the  foreign  commiffion  trade  ;  a 
driking  proof  that  there  is  fomelhing  befides  indudry 
and  parfimony  rsquifite  to  mercantile  credit,  in  which 
the  Ruffians  mud  have  been  hitherto  deficient. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
-arts,  manufactures,  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  will  find  ample  details  on  thefe  important  fub- 
je&s,  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Tooke’s  View  of  the 
Ruff  an  empire ,  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  and  to 
221  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  * 

Nations  This  vad  empire  contains  within  its  boundaries,  ac- 
•ompofing  cor(Jlng  to  Mr  Tooke’s  account,  not  fewer  than  81  di- 
the  Ruffian  nat;onSj  differing  from  each  other  in  their  origin, 

empire.  tjie;r  language,  and  their  manners.  Without  enumera¬ 
ting  all  thofe  tribes,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are 
fear  cel  y  known  to  civilized  Europe,  we  dial!  only  par¬ 
ticularize  the  mod  remarkable.  Thefe  are  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Slavi,  comprehending  the  Ruffians 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  neighbouring  Poles  •,  the 
Tins,  under  which  denomination  we  may  include  the 


Laplanders,  the  Eftkonians,  the  Livonians,  the  Perm!-  Ruil; 
ans,  and  the  Odiaks  ;  the  numerous  Tartar  hordes  that 
inhabit  the  fou thorn  parts  of  the  empire,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  Mongol  Tartars,  the  Kalrnuks,  the  Derbetans, 
the  Torgots,  the  Bargaburats  *,  the  Khazares,  the  Kangli 
or  Petchenegans  *,  the  Siberian  Tartars  j  the  Tartars  of 
the  Krimea  *?  the  Bafclikirs  j  the  Kirgfhefes,  and  the 
Chorines  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  Mount  Cau-  1 
cafus,  including  the  Georgians  j  the  Manddiurs,  in¬ 
cluding  theTungufes,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Kamtfcliadales, 
and  the  Kozaks. 

Of  feveral  of  thefe  nations  we  have  already  given 
nti  account,  in  the  articles  Cossacs,  Kamtschatka,  I 
Lapland,  Poland,  &c.  and  we  (hall  here  confine 
our fe Ives  chiedy  to  the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  the  Fins,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Bafclikirs,  the  Ko¬ 
zaks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Krimean 
Tartars.  22: 

The  native  Ruffians  are  of  the  middle  frze,  of  a  drongGenerx 
and  robud  make,  and  in  general  extremely  hardy,  charaft 
They  have  ufually  a  fmall  mouth,  with  thin  lips  and°H^ 
white  teeth  *,  little  eyes  •,  a  low  forehead  $  the  nofe  fre-  lU  ia‘~ 
quently  fmall,  and  turned  upwards,  and  a  budiy  beard. 

The  expreffion  of  their  countenance  is  grave,  but  good- 
natured.  The  gait  and  gedures  of  the  body  have  often 
a  peculiar  and  impaffioned  vivacity,  partaking  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  ccmplaifance ,  and  engaging  manner.  They  are  in 
general  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  want  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  repofe,  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
European  nation.  Notwithdanding  the  feverity  of  the 
climate,  their  difeafes  are  few,  and  there  are  frequent 
and  remarkable  indances  of  longevity. 

With  refpe&  to  general  ehara£er,  all  writers  allow 
that  they  are  ignorant,  and  often  brutal,  not  eadlrrou- 
fed  to  aCtion,  and  extremely  addiCted  to  drunkennefs. 

They  are  alfo  not  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  Ruffian  cha- 
ra&er,  we  mud  condder  a  little  more  particularly  that 
of  the  feveral  claffes  into  which  they  may  be  divided, 
and  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  manners  and  cudoms. 

According  to  Mr  Tooke,  there  is  in  Ruffia  at  pre-Nohifti 
fent  but  one  order  of  nobility,  though  it  is  not  unufualand  ge  l 
with  travellers  to  mention  the  higher  and  lower  nobility. 

The  title  boyar,  fo  common  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  century,  is  now  difufed  }  and  thofe  of  prince,  count, 
and  baron,  form  the  principal  didinCtions. .  The  Ruffian 
nobility  have  always  enjoyed  certain  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges,  though  thefe  have  been  rather  derived  from 
long  ufage,  than  fanCtioned  by  any  written  law.  Thus, 
they  can  exclufively  poffefs  landed  edates,  though  they 
cannot  alienate  or  fell  them.  If  a  nobleman  be  found 
guilty  of  any  high  crime,  he  may  incur  the  forfeiture  of 
his  edate,  his  honour,  or  his  life,  but  he  cannot  be  made 
a  vaffal  to  the  crown.  The  nobility  can  arbitrarily  im- 
pofe  taxes  and  fervices  on  their  vaffals,  and  may  infliCt 
on  them  any  corporal  punidunent  fliort  of  death,  and 
they  are  not  refponfible  for  their  vaffals.  A  nobleman 
cannot  be  compelled  to  raife  recruits  againd  his  will,  or 
to  build  a  magazine  or  barrack  for  the  crown  5  his  per- 
fon  and  landed  property  are  exempted  from  taxation  *, 
he  can  hold  affemblies,  fet  up  manufactories,  and  open 
mines  on  his  own  ground,  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
crown.  He  is,  however,  bound  to  perfonal  fervice  i* 
war.  The  Rudian  nobility  live  in  great  dyle,  and  fup- 
port  a  confiderable  edabliffiment  of  fervants.  As  part 
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:;u$a.  of  tins  eftabliihment,  they  have  generally  a  dwarf  and  a 

vy— fool.  Thefe  dwarfs  are  the  pages  and  playthings  of  the 
great,  and  at  almoft  all  entertainments,  ftand  for  hours 
at  their  lord’s  chair,  holding  his  fnuff  box,  or  awaiting 
his  commands. 

The  tzar  Alexei  abhorred  the  perfonal  abafement  of 
the  inferior  clafies  to  their  fuperiors,  which  he  would  not 
accept  when  exhibited  to  himfelf;  and  it  may  appear 
furpri dng- that  Peter  I.  who  defpifed  mere  ceremonials, 
fhould  have  encouraged  every  extravagance  of  this 
kind.  In  a  few  years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  fiaipli- 
city  of  defignation  and  addrefs  which  his  father  had  en¬ 
couraged  was  forgotten,  and  the  cumberfome  and  aim  oil 
ineffable  titles  which  difgrace  the  little  courts  ot  Ger¬ 
many  were  crowded  into  the  language  of  Ruffia.  He 
enioined  the  lowed  order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addrefied 
by  the  phrafe,  your  rcfpeBnble  birth;  the  next  rank,  by 
your  high  good  birth  ;  the  third,  your  excellence  ;  the 
fourth,  your  high  excellence  ;  then  came  your  brilliancy , 
and  high  brilliancy  ;  highnefs  and  majejly  were  refer ved 
for  the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 

Thefe  titles  and  inodes  of  addrefs  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercife  *,  and  the  man 
who  fhould  omit  any  of  them  when  fpeaking  to  his 
fuperior,  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended 
boyar.  Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to 
fpeak  to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding 
his  father’s  name  to  his  own  ;  and  to  the  grand  duke, 
Paul  Petrovitch,  would  have  been  perfectly  refpeftful, 
or  a  fingle  word  fignifying  dear  father ,  when  he  was  not 
named.  Though  pompous  titles  were  unknown  among 
them  before  the  era  of  Peter,  the  fubordination  of  ranks 
was  more  complete  than  in  any  other  European  nation  $ 
but  with  this  fimplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles, 
that  they  had  but  three  ranks,  the  fovereign,  the  no- 
bleffe  or  gentry,  and  the  ferfs.  It  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  mercantile  rank  formed  any  diftinclion  ;  and 
that  diftin&ion  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
fon,  which  was  formerly  a  transferable  commodity  be¬ 
longing  to  the  boyar.  Notwithstanding  this  fimplicity, 
which  put  all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  fubfeription  of 
a  perfon  holding  an  inferior  office  -was  not  fervant ,  but 
Jlave ;  and  the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  form  was 
tchelobitii ;  which  fignifies  a  beating  with  the  forehead, 
or  ftirring  the  ground  with  the  forehead,  which  was  ac¬ 
tually  done.  The  father  of  Alexei  abolifhed  the  prac¬ 
tice  *,  but  at  this  day,  when  a  Ruffian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  Ills  forehead  with  his  finger  ;  and  if  he  be  very 
earned,  he  then  puts  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

The  Ruffian  nobles  formerly  were  long  beards,  and 
long  robes  with  ftrait  fieeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles ;  their  collars  and  fhirts  were  generally  wrought 
with  filk  of  different  colours  ;  in  place  of  hats,  they  co¬ 
vered  their  heads  with  furred  caps,  and  indead  of  ftioes, 
wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  bufkins.  The  drefs  of  the 
Women  nearly  refembled  that  of  the  other  fex,  with  this 
difference,  that  their  garments  were  loofer,  their  caps 
fantadical,  and  their  drift  fieeves  three  or  four  ells  in 
length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the  (houlder  to  the 
fore  arm.  At  prefent,  however,  the  French  fathions 
prevail  among  the  better  fort  throughout  all  Ruffia. 

«mon  The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and 
robud,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hardfhips, 
and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  mod  fudden 
tranfition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  weather. 
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Nothing  is  more  cuftomary  than  to  fee  a  Buffi  an,  who  ku&ia,. 
is  overheated  and  fweating  at  every  pore,  drip  himfelf 
naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river ;  nay,  when  their  pores 
are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which  they  have  daily 
recourfe,  they  either  praclife  this  immerfion,  or  fubjeCl 
themfelves  to  a  difcliarge  of  fomc  pailfuls  of  cold  water. 

This  is  the  cullom  of  both  men  and  women,  who  enter 
the  baths  promifcitoudy,  and  appear  naked  to  each  other, 
without  fcruplc  or  liefitation. 

A  Ruffian  will  fubfid  for  many  days  on  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  and  water,  and  even  raw  roots  ;  an  onion  is  a  re¬ 
gale  ;  but  the  food  they  generally  ul'e  in  their  journeys 
is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  fmall  fquare  pieces,  and 
dried  again  in  the  oven.  Thefe,  when  they  are  hun¬ 
gry,  they  foak  in  water,  and  eat  as  a  very  comfortable 
repalt.  Both  fexes  are  remarkably  healthful  and  ro¬ 
bud,  and  accudum  themfelves  to  deep  every  day  after 
dinner. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely, 
ftrong,  and  well-diaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  huf- 
bands,  and  patient  under  difeipline  ;  they  are  even  fa  id 
to  be  fond  of  correction,  which  they  confider  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  mark  of  their  hufbands  conjugal  afteClion  ;  and 
they  pout  and  pine  if  it  is  withheld,  as  if  they  thought 
themfelves  treated  with  contempt  and  difregard.  Of 
this  negleCl,  however,  they  have  very  little  caufe  te> 
complain  *,  the  Ruffian  hufband  being  very  well  difpo- 
fed,  by  nature  and  inebriation,  to  exert  his  arbitrary 
power. 

Such  is  the  flavery  in  which  the  Ruffians  of  both 
fexes  are  kept  by  their  parent-,  their  patrons,  and  the 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  dilpute  any  match 
that  may  be  provided  for  them  by  thefe  directors,  how¬ 
ever  difagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Officers  of  the 
greateft  rank  in  the  army,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
have  been  fad  died  with  wives  by  the  fovereign  in  this 
arbitrary  manner.  A  great  general  fome  time  ago  de-  f 
ceafcd,  who  wras  a  native  of  Britain,  having  being  preified 
by  Elizabeth  to  marry  one  of  her  ladies,  faved  himfelf 
from  a  very  difagreeable  marriage,  only  by  pleading  the 
badnefs  of  his  cmillitution.  22„ 

In  Ruffia,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  Authority 
is  almoft  as  great  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of  parents 
and  is  often  exercifed  with  equal  feverity.  Should  a  over  their 
father,  in  pur.ifhing  his  fon  for  a  fault,  be  the  imme-c^e,y* 
diate  caufe  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  conduct  *,  he  would  have  done  nothing  but 
what  the  law  authorifed  him  to  do.  Nor  does  this  legal 
tyranny  ceafe  with  the  maturity  of  children  3  it  conti¬ 
nues  while  they  remain  in  their  father’s  family,  and  is 
often  exerted  in  the  moft  indecent  manner.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  even  in  St  Peterfburgh,  to  fee  a  lady  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  youth¬ 
ful  beauty,  Handing  in  the  court-yard  with  her  back 
bare,  expofed  to  the  whip  of  her  father’s  fervants.  And 
fo  little  difgrace  is  attached  to  this  puniftiment,  that  the 
fame  lady  would  fit  down  at  tabic  with  her  father  and 
his  guefts  immediately  after  (lie  had  fuffered  her  flog¬ 
ging,  provided  its  feverity  had  not  confined  her  to  bed. 

In  fuperftitious  notions  and  praClice^,  the  common  Their  fu- 
Ruffians  are  by  no  means  behind  their  neighbours.  Moft  perftitiofl* 
of  them  believe  in  ghofts,  apparitions,  and  hobgoblins  ; 
and  few  of  them  are  fond  of  inhabiting  the  houfes  of 
near  relatives  deceafcd.  Hence  it  happens  that  many 
houfes  are  left  to  fall  into  ruins,  or.  fold  to  ftrangers  at  a 

very 
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fluffia,  very  cheap  rate.  Even  a  houfe  whofe  owner  lias  fallen 

w— ^  into  poverty,  or  has  othervvife  become  unfortunate,  will 

not  cafily  find  a  purchafer,  becaufe  it  has  ejected  its  maf- 
ter.  On  the  Thurfday  before  Whitfuntide,  the  young 
Women  celebrate  the  fedival  of  the  Slavonian  goddefs 
Lada,  and  her  fon  Dida,  with  finging  and  dancing  5  and 
at  this  time  they  decorate  a  birch  bu(h  with  garlands 
and  ribbons,  and  then  throwing  it  with  great  folemnity 
into  a  river,  predift  from  the  figures  the  ribbons  affume 
in  the  current,  whom  they  fhall  wed,  and  what  (hall  be 
their  fate  in  marriage.  On  the  5th  of  January  they  go 
by  night  into  a  crofs  flreet  or  a  cellar,  and  fancy  they 
hear  in  every  found  the  prediftion  of  their  dediny.  This 
is  called  Jlufchit ,  to  go  a  hearing.  The  day  after  Chrid- 
mas  is  folemnized  by  the  mid  wives,  becaufe  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  midwife  was  materially  concerned  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  In  many  places  they  believe  that 
fome  witches,  by  their  incantations,  have  the  power  of 
depriving  the  female  fex  of  their  privilege  of  becoming 
mothers,  but  that  others  can  preferve  it  inviolable  ;  of 
courfe  brides  always  apply  to  the  latter.  1  heir  domo- 
vois  are  our  fairies,  and  their  vodovou  our  water  goblins, 
227  or  wizards  of  the  dream. 

-Diet.  The  enjoyment  of  the  table  is  carried  to  greater  ex¬ 

cels  in  Ruflia  than  in  almoft  any  other  country.  What 
has  a  very  curious  appearance  to  a  foreigner  is,  that  in 
fummer  a  courfe  of  hot  meats,  and  another  of  iced  meats 
of  the  fame  kind,  are  very  commonly  ferved  up  together. 
Their  cookery  is  in  general  commendable,  but  their 
cooks  are  chiefly  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  ufual  be¬ 
fore  dinner  to  take,  in  the  drawing-room,  a  repad  con¬ 
fiding  of  favoury  meats,  accompanied  with  wines  and 
cordials  ;  and  at  thefe  repads  it  is  not  unufual  for  fome 
T)f  the  party  to  forget  they  have  to  dine  afterwards  ;  nor 
•is  it  thought  any  thing  remarkable  to  fee  a  perfon  enter 
the  dining-room  in  a  date  of  intoxication. 

A  Ruffian  dinner  among  the  politer  claffes,  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Sir  John  Carr.  It  is  feldom  later  than 
three  o’clock.  Upon  a  fide-board  in  the  drawing-room 
is  always  placed  a  table  filled  with  fifh,  meats,  and  fau- 
fages,  falted,  pickled,  and  fmoked  5  bread  and  butter,  and 
liqueurs.  Thefe  airy  nothings  are  mere  running  foot¬ 
men  of  the  dinner,  which  isfin  the  following  order  : — 
A  cold  difli,  generally  of  durgeon  or  fome  other  fifh, 
precedes,  followed  by  foup,  a  number  of  made  djfhes,  a 
profufion  of  roaded  and  boiled  meats,  among  which  the 
Ukraine  beef  is  didinguifhable,  and  abundance  of  ex¬ 
cellent  vegetables  ;  then  padry  and  a  deffert  of  very 
fine  melons,  and  Tour  flavourlefs  wall  fruit.  The  table 
is  covered  with  a  variety  of  wines,  and  excellent  ale  or 
beer.  The  mader  of  the  houfe,  or  the  cook,  carves ;  and 
dices  of  every  difh  are  handed  round  to  the  gueds. 
Among  the  mod  gratifying  difhes  in  fummer,  is  -a  large 
vafe  of  ice  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  with  which  the 
gueds  cool  their  wine  and  beer.  In  the  yard  of  every 
Ruffian  houfe,  there  are  two  large  cellars,  one  warm 
Tor  winter,  and  the  other  filled  with  ice  for  the  fummer. 
The  foup,  and  coffee  ,  and  chocolate,  are  frequently  iced. 
After  a  few  glaffes  of  delicious  wines,  the  lady  of  the 
fioufe  ufually  rifes,  and  the  company  retires  to  coffee  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Then  common  drink  is  called  quajh,  and  is  made  by 
pouring  hot  water  upon  rye  bread.  This  is  left  to  fer¬ 
ment,  and  foon  produces  a  drink,  which  though  at  fird 
•difagreeable,  becomes  afterwards  fufficiently  grateful  to 


the  palate.  Mead  is  alfo  a  common  beverage ;  but  the  Rt®t  L 
native  malt  liquors  are  very  bad.  The  Ruffians  con-^"— 
fume  a  great  quantity  of  tea,  and  are  faid  by  Mr  Mac- 
gill  to  have  the  bed  which  is  drunk  in  Europe.  This 
is  called  the  flower  of  tea ,  and  is  brought  over  land  by 
the  Chinefe  merchants  who  come  to  the  Ruffian  fairs, 
and  exchange  their  tea  for  other  articles  ufed  in  their 
country.  #  22$ 

The  amufements  of  the  native  Ruffians  'Con fid  prin-Amufe„ 
cipally  of  finging,  dancing,  drafts,  and  fome  other ments. 
games  ;  foot-ball,  and  more  efpccially  fwinging.  The 
fwing  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  ufed  as  an  amufe- 
ment  by  perfons  of  rank  and  condition  ;  but  at  Eader 
it  is  the  grand  diverfion  of  the  holidays.  The  fvvings 
may  be  divided  into  three  forts ;  fome  have  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  thefe  are  the  mod  common,  well  known  in 
Germany  and  Britain-;  others  are  turned  round  in  a 
perpendicular,  and  others  again  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  The  fird  of  thefe  latter  Tpecies  confids  of  two  high 
pods,  on  the  top  of  which  reds  an  axle,  having  two  pairs 
of  poles  fixed  in  its  centre.  Each  of  thefe  pairs  of  poles 
has  at  its  two  ext  emities  a  feat  fufpended  from  a  move- 
able  axis.  The  proprietor,  by  turning  the  axis  that 
reds  on  the  two  pods,  makes  all  the  eight  feats  go  round 
in  a  perpendicular  circle,. fo  that  they  alternately  almoft 
touch  the  ground,  and  then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the 
air.  The  lad  kind  is  compofed  of  chairs,  chariots, 

Hedges,  wooden  horfes,  fwans,  goats,  &c.  failened  at  the 
extremities  of  long  poles,  and  forced  rapidly  round  in  a 
horizontal  circle.  In  the  Eader  holidays  all  kinds  of 
machines  are  fet  up  in  the  public  fquares  ;  and  as  the 
common  people  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  diverfion, 
it  is  a  joyful  Teafon  to  the  populace,  who  then  devote 
themfelves  without  redraint  to  their  national  propenfity 
to  mirth.  The  numerous  concourfe  of  perfons  of  all 
ranks  and  deferiptions,  who  parade  in  a  circle  with  their 
elegant  and  fumptuous  equipages,  the  honed  merriment 
of  the  crowd,  the  hearty  participation  with  which  they 
enter  into  thefe  amufements,  the  driking  and  fingular 
appearances  of  the  exhibition  itfelf,  give  this  popular 
fedivity  a  character  fo  peculiar,  that  the  man  of  obfer- 
vation,  who  will  take  pains  to  dudy  the  nation  even  on 
this  humorous  dage,  may  catch  very  powerful  drokes 
of  the  pencil  for  his  delineation.  He  will  not  fail  to 
difeern  the  general  gaiety  with  which  old  and  young, 
children  and  graybeards,  are  poffeffed,  and .  which  is 
here  not  kindled  for  a  tranfient  moment,  but  is  fupport- 
ed  by  every  pleafant  occafion,  and  placed  in  its  mod 
agreeable  light.  He  will  remark  the  fpirit  of  urbanity 
and  gallantry,  appearing  in  a  thoufand  little  ways,  as  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  feature  in  the  national  chara&er. 

Here  a  couple  of  beggars  with  their  clothes  in  tatters, 
are  falutingone  another  in  the  mod  decent  and  refpeft- 
ful  manner  ;  a  long  dring  of  quedions  about  their  wel¬ 
fare  opens  the  dialogue,  which  likewife 'concludes  with 
a  polite  embrace.  Yonder  a  young  fellow  is  offering 
to  hand  his  girl,  whofe  cheeks  are  glowing  with  paint 
and  brandy,  into  a  Teat  in  which  they  are  both  prefent- 
ly  to  be  canted  up  in  the  air  ;  and  even^  in  thofe  lofty 
reo-ions  his  tendernefs  never  f of  fakes  him.  Only  one 
dep  farther,  and  the  eye  is  att rafted 'by  different  feenes. 

The  fame  people  who  were  but  now  greeting  each  other 
in  friendlv  terms,  are  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel, -ex* 
hauding  the  enormous  dore  of  abufive  epithets  with 
which  the  Ruffian  tongue  abounds.  All  that  can  de> 
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grade  and  cxafpcrate  a  human  being  finds  its  expreflion 
in  this  energetic  language  ;  yet  with  this  vehemence  of 
fpeeeh  they  never  lofe  their  temper. 

While  they  are  making  the  moft  furious  geflures, 
draining  their  throats  to  the  utmoll  pitch,  loading  one 
another  with  the  moft  liberal  profufioti  of  infults,  there 
is  not  the  leaft  danger  that  they  Humid  proceed  to  blows. 
The  police,  well  knowing  that  with  all  this  noife  no 
lives  will  be  loft,  cools  the  heated  parties  by  a  plentiful 
fliower  from  the  fire  engine,  kept  on  the  fpot  for  that 
purpofe,  and  which  is  found  to  be  of  fuch  excellent  fer- 
vice,  that  one  of  them  is  always  at  hand  wherever  a 
concourfe  of  people  is  expelled.  Now,  all  at  once  the 
ftrife  is  over,  the  two  vagabonds  are  running  arm  in  arm 
to  the  neareft  poft  houfe,  to  ratify  their  renovated  friend- 
£hip  over  a  glafs  of  brandy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fwings,  booths  are  ufually  run 
up  with  boards,  in  which  low  comedies  are  performed. 
Each  reprefentation  lafts  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
price  of  admittance  is  very  trifling ;  but  as  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  people  is  extremely  great,  and  the  a&ing 
goes  on  the  whole  day,  the  profits  are  always  confider- 
ablc  both  to  the  managers  and  to  the  performers,  who 
fhare  the  amount  between  them. 

The  principal  modes  of  conveyance  in  Ruffia,  are  by 
means  of  fledges  and  drojekas.  This  latter  carriage  is, 
we  believe,  peculiar  to  Ruftia,  and  is  employed  in  the 
large  towns  like  our  hackney  coaches.  It  is  deferibed 
by  Mr  Porter  as  a  fort  of  parallelogram  with  four 
leathern  wings  projefling  at  no  great  diftanee  from  its 
body,  and  pafting  in  a  fcmicircular  line  towards  the 
ground.  It  runs  on  four  low  wheels,  and  is  generally 
furnifhed  with  two  feats,  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
two  perfons  can  fit  fideways,  but  with  their  backs  to 
each  other.  In  fome  of  thefe  carriages  the  feat  is  fo 
formed,  that  the  occupier  fits  as  on  a  faddle,  and  for  his 
better  fecurity  holds  by  the  driver’s  fafh. 

The  Ruffians  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  a 
kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  that  of  a  lute  ; 
but  their  mufic  is  very  barbarous  and  defective.  Yet 
there  are  public  fchools  in  which  the  children  arc  taught 
to  fing.  The  very  beggars  afk  alms  in  a  whining  ca¬ 
dence,  and  ridiculous  fort  of  recitative.  A  Ruffian  am- 
baffador  at  the  Hague,  having  been  regaled  with  the 
beft  concert  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  that  could 
be  procured,  was  afked  how  he  liked  the  entertainment : 
he  replied,  Perfectly  well}  the  beggars  in  mv  country 
fing  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  The  warlike  mufic  of 
the  Ruffians  confifts  in  kettledrums  and  trumpets : 
they  likewife  ufe  hunting  horns  ;  but  they  are  not  at 
all  expert  in  the  performance.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
the  Ruffians  think  it  beneath  them  to  dance,  which  may 
have  been  the  cafe  formerly  *,  but  at  Peterfburgh  dan¬ 
cing  is  at  prefent  much  relifhed,  and  a  minuet  is  no 
where  fo  gracefully  performed  in  Europe  as  by  the  fa- 
fhionable  people  in  that  metropolis. 

The  Finns  are  rather  of  a  fhort  ftature,  have  a  flat 
face  with  funk  cheeks,  dark  gray  eyes,  a  thin  beard, 
tawney  hair,  and  a  fallow  complexion.  They  are  all 
of  a  ftrong  make,  and  were  it  not  for  their  exceflive 
propenfity  to  drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  would  be  re¬ 
markably  healthy.  They  are  univerfally  great  eaters, 
and  in  fpite  of  their  ftrong  paflion  for  brandy,  not  un- 
frequently  attain  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Their  drefs 
confifts  of  woollen  kaftans,  worn  fhort  to  the  knee, 
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with  loofe  black  pantaloons  and  bopts.  Now  ami  then,  Rmlia. 
by  way  of  extraordinary  finery,  a  fort  of  embroidered 
decoration  adorns  their  upper  garments.  Their  caps 
are  unvaryingly  of  the  fame  fliape,  round,  with  a  broad 
rim  turned  up  on  all  Tides  round  the  crown. 

Mr  Aeerbi  has  given  the  following  chara&eriftic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Finnifti  peafants. 

“  The  very  beggars  in  other  countries  live  in  eafe, 
and  even  luxury,”  fays  Mr  Aeerbi,  “  compared  to  the 
peafantry  of  the  north  }  but  the  northern  peafantry  are 
a  far  happier,  and  far  more  refpe&able  race,  than  the 
poor  of  more  civilized  countries;  they  are  induftrious, 
and  their  induftry  can  always  procure  enough  to  fupport 
life  with  comfort ;  that  abje<5t  degree  of  poverty  is  not 
known  there,  which  deftroys  induftry  by  deftroying 
hope.  They  have  a  curious  mode  of  fifhing  :  when  the 
fiftierman  obferves  a  fifli  under  the  ice,  in  (hallow  water, 
he  ftrikes  the  ice  forcibly,  immediately  over  the  fifh,  with 
a  club,  and  the  fifh,  ftupefied  by  the  blow,  rifes  to  the 
furface.  They  ufe  a  fpear  to  kill  the  bear,  or,  as  they 
call  him,  the  old  man  in  the  police  :  a  crofs  bar  is  fixed 
about  a  foot  from  the  point  of  the  fpear,  as  otherwife 
the  bear  might  fall  upon  the  fpearfman  :  the  beaft, 
feeling  himfelf  wounded,  holds  the  fpear  faft,  and  prefles 
it  more  deeply  into  the  wound.  The  proverbs  of  the 
Finlanders  bear  teftimony  to  their  induftry  and  hofpita- 
lity.”  t  ....  '  ,  23* 

Their  poetry  is  alliterative,  without  rhyme.  The  Finnifh 
fpecimens  tranllated  by  Mr  Aeerbi  are  very  interefting.  poetry 
The  following  was  compofed  by  a  Finnifti  peafant  upon 
his  brother’s  death. 

“  The  wrord  went  forth  from  heaven,  from  Him  in 
whofe  hands  are  all  things.  Come  hither,  I  will  make 
thee  my  friend  ;  approach,  for  thou  fhalt  henceforth  be 
my  champion.  Come  down  from  the  high  hill  :  leave 
the  feat  of  forrow  behind  thee ;  enough  haft  thou  fuf- 
fered ;  the  tears  thou  haft  flied  are  fufficient ;  thou  haft 
felt  pain  and  difeafe  ;  the  hour  of  thy  deliverance  is 
come  ;  thou  art  fet  free  from  evil  days  ;  peace  hafteneth 
to  meet  thee,  relief  from  grief  to  come. 

u  Thus  went  he  out  to  his  maker  :  he  entered  into 
glory  ;  he  haftened  to  extreme  blifs }  he  departed  to 
enjoy  liberty  *,  he  quitted  a  life  of  forrow  ;  he  left  the 
habitations  of  the  earth.” 

The  Finns  have  many  Runic  verfes  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  healing  powers,  and  thefe  are  ftyled 
fanat ,  or  charms  ;  as  mandanfanat ,  charms  for  the  bite 
of  a  ferpent  }  tulenfunat ,  charms  to  cure  fealds  or  burns  ; 
raudanfanat ,  charms  to  heal  wounds,  &c* 

“  Thefe  charms  are  very  numerous,  and  though  not 
much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft,  are 
in  the  higheft  repute  amongft  tliofe  who  dwell  in  the 
interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  cafe  as  long  as  the  pra&ice 
of  phyfic  remains  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  empirics  and 
ignorant  old  womeii.  They  jointly  with  charms  ufe 
fome  Ample  remedies,  as  fait,  milk,  brandy,  lard,  &c. 
but  attribute  the  cures  they  perform  to  the  fuperior  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  verfes  they  fing  during  the  application  ;  the 
chief  theory  and  foundation  of  their  practice  confifting 
in  a  belief  with  which  too  they  imprefs  their  patients 
very  ftrongly,  that  their  complaints  are  occafioned  by 
witchcraft,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  thefe 
incantations. 

“  Of  thefe  charms  it  is  not  eafy  to  obtain  fpecimens, 
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Ruflia.  as  they  who  are  verfed  in  them  are  unwilling  to  com- 
municate  them  to  literary  men,  efpecially  when  they  fee 
them  prepare  to  commit  them  to  writing,  as  they  fear 
to  be  reported  to  the  magiftrate  or  clergyman,  and  pu- 
riiftied,  or  at  lead  chided,  for  their  fuperftition.  .  It  is  a 
pity  the  clergymen  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  diferimi- 
nating  betwixt  the  verfes  which  are  the  produ&ion  of 
fuperftition,  and  thofe  of  an  innocent  nature.  So  far 
are  they  from  attending  to  this  particular,  that  they  do 
their  utmoft  to  difeourage  Runie  poetry  in  general,  and 
without  exception  ;  which,  partly  on  that  account,  and 
more  owing  to  the  natural  changes  which  time  brings 
about  in  all  human  affairs,  is  rapidly  falling  into  difufe, 
Acerb i  s  an(j  jn  a  few  years  will  be  found  only  in  the  relations 

of  travellers  *.  .  T 

S'amoiedes.  The  Samoiedes  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  the  Lap- 
landers;  in  other  refpe&s  they  refemble  them  very 
much.  They  have  little  hair,  and  cover  their  heads 
with  a  fur  cap.  J  heir  Hein  coat  reaches  to  their  knees, 
and  is  fattened  round  the  watt  with  a  girdle.  They 
have  breeches,  (hoes,  and  ftockings,  made  of  the  fame 
materials  as  their  coats.  Over  their  flioulders  they 
throw  a  black  bear’s  fkin,  with  the  feet  hanging  at  the 
four  corners.  This  cloak  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  left 
fide,  that  the  right  arm  may  be  more  at  liberty  to  ufe 
their  bows  and  arrows.  On  their  feet  they  wear  a  kind 
of  fkates  two  feet  long,  with  which  they  Aide  with  pro¬ 
digious  fwiftnefs  over  the  frozen  fnow,  that  inceffantly 
covers  their  mountains.  _  . 

The  women  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
and  attiduoufly  breed  up  their  children  in  the  ufe  of  the 
bow,  which  they  handle  with  great  dexterity.  They 
are  d retted  nearly  like  the  men,  except  about  the  head. 
A  lock  of  twitted  hair  hangs  down  to  their  (houlders, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  knot  formed  of  a  long 
flip  of  bark,  which  reaches  to  their  heels.  In  this  con- 
fitts  their  finery.  They  hunt  with  their  hufbands,  and 
are  equally  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons.  Conju¬ 
gal  fidelity  is  ftriftly  obferved,  and  the  puniftiment  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  violation  of  it  on  either  fide  is  death. 

The  Samoiedes  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Bein'?  ;  they  ufe,  as  idols,  the  heads  of  beafts  of  prey, 
particularly  thofe  of  bears,  which  they  put  up  in  the 
woods,  and  fervently  worfhip.  Their  priefts,  whom 
they  call  Shamanns,  are  chofen  from  among  fuch  as  are 
advanced  in  years;  and  they  imagine  that  thefe  can  re¬ 
veal  to  them  the  will  of  their  gods,  foretel  future  events, 
and  perform  all  kinds  of  magical  operations.  _ 

Samoiedes,  In  the  Ruffian  language,  figmfies  men- 
eaters,  a  term  which  denotes  the  barbarity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing  that  the 
term  can  be  applied  to  them  in  its  worft  acceptation. 
They  probably  derived  the  name  from  the  cuftom  they 
have  of  eating  their  meat  without  dreffing,  and  not  from 
the  habit  of  devouring  their  deceafed  friends  or  prifon- 
ers,  of  which  they  have  been  aecufed. 

The  Samoiedes,  like  the  Laplanders,  live  in  tents  or 
caverns,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Like  the 
Oftiaks  and  Tungufians,  they  are  exceedingly  dirty  in 
their  perfons  and  habits.  Their  marriages  are  attended 
with  no  other  ceremony  than  a  verbal  agreement.  They 
call  their  new-born  children  by  the  name  of  the  firft 
animal  they  meet ;  or  if  they  happen  to  meet  a  relation, 
be  generally  names  the  child.  Their  priefts  ufe  a  tabor, 
oi  an  inftrument  very  much  like  it,  either  to  make  their 
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conjurations,  or  to  affift  them  in  thofe  arts  by  which  Ruffia. 
they  delude  their  countrymen. 

The  Bafchkirs  form  one  of  the  military  hordes  °f  BafcWdrs. 
wandering  Tartars,  which  formerly  roamed  about  the 
fouthern  part  of  Siberia,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
chiefs,  and  fubftfted  principally  by  plunder.  They  now 
conflitute  a  part  of  the  irregular  troops  of  the  Ruftian 
empire,  and  have  taken  up  their  re  ft  den  cc  among  the 
Ural  mountains,  extending  to  the  Tartar  deferts  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Tobol.  In  the  year  1 77c,. 
they  confided  of  about  27,000  families. 

Every  tribe  of  the  Bafchkirs  choofes  its  own  ruler, 
who  is  called  JlarchirJis.  The  huts  which  they  inhabit 
during  winter  are  built  in  the  faftiion  of  thole  in  the 
Ruffian  villages,  having  a  chimney  of  a  conical  form  of 
about  five  ftet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  apart¬ 
ment,  which  is  furnifhed  with  large  benches,  ufed  either 
as  feats  or  couches.  The  houfe  is  ufually  filled  with 
fmoke,  and  in  its  whole  economy  feems  very  much  to 
refemble  an  Irifti  cabin.  In  dimmer  the  Bafchkirs  in¬ 
habit  tents  covered  with  felt,  and  furnilhed  like  the 
huts  with  divifions  and  a  chimney  in  the  centre.  A 
dimmer  encampment  never  exceeds  20  tents,  but  a  win¬ 
ter  village  contains  from  10  to  50  huts. 

The  moft  opulent  of  thefe  tribes  are  thofe  which 
dwell  on  the  eaft  of  the  Ural  chain.  Some  individuals 
of  this  nation  poflfefs  not  fewer  than  4 000  horfes,  who 
fatten  on  the  richeft  paftures  in  the  valley  till  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  compelled  by  wafps  and  other, 
infers  to  feek  for  (belter  in  the  mountains.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  wealth  of  this  people  confifts  of  their  flocks  and 
herds  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  from  their  horfes  they  derive 
the  necefiaries  of  life,  milk,  meat,  veffels,  and  gar¬ 
ments.  They  have  fome  knowledge  of  tillage,  but  as 
they  fow  but  little  grain,  their  harvefts  are  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  wants;  and  in  general  they  prefer  a  paf- 
toral  life.  Much  of  their  traffic  confifts  of  honey. 

They  apply  with  great  fuccefs  to  the  cultivation  of  bees, 
making  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  as  a  greater  protec¬ 
tion  from  accidents  and  wild  animals.  Frequently  one 
man  is  the  pnffeffor  of  500  or  600  of  thefe  induftrious 
commonwealths* 

The  women  employ  themfelves  in  weaving,  dyeing 
and  fulling  their  narrow  eoarfe  cloths,  and  they  alfo 
make  the  clothes  of  the  whole  family,  while  the  men  of 
the  lower  clafles  follow  the  more  laborious  occupation  of 
fabricating  felts,  and  tanning  leather.  Both  (exes  ufe 
linen  fpun  from  the  down  of  nettles,  of  which  they. make 
wide  drawers  defeending  to  the  ancles.  On  their  feet 
they  wear  the  ufual  eaftern  flipper,  and  by  way  of  outer 
garment,  a  long  gown  generally  of  a  red  colour  border¬ 
ed  with  fur,  and  faftened  round  the  waift  with  a  gir¬ 
dle,  in  which  is  hung  the  dagger  or  fey  meter.  The 
lower  ranks  in  winter  wear  a  police  of  (beep  (kin,  while 
the  higher  orders  wear  a  horfe’s  (kin,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  mane  flows  down  their  backs,  and  waves  in  the 
wind.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  conical  cloth  cap, 
fome  tiroes  ornamented  with  fur,  and  fometimes  plain. 

The  garments  of  the  women,  among  the  fuperior  clafles, 
are  of  filk,  buttoned  before  as  high  as  the  neck,  and 
faftened  by  a  broad  fteel  girdle.  Round  their  bofoms 
and  throats  they  wear  a  (bawl  hung  with  firings  of 
beads,  (hells,  and  coins. 

Their  diverfions  are  confined  to  religious  ceremonies, 
and  a  few  peculiar'  feftivals,  and  confift  of  finging,  dan¬ 
cing,.. 
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In  their  fongs  they  enumerate  large  whip  fufpended  from  the  left  wrift  fupplying  their 
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cing,  and  horfe  racing, 
the  achievements  of  their  ancefiors,  or  of  themfelves, 
and  fometimes  alternate  thefe  epic  poems  with  love  dit¬ 
ties.  Thefe  fongs  are  always  accompanied  with  appro¬ 
priate  gefiures.  In  their  dances  they  make  firange  gef- 
tieulations,  but  the  motion  of  the  feet  is  very  gentle  ; 
6nd  the  women,  while  ufing  thefe,  hold  a  long  filk 
handkerchief  in  their  hand,  which  they  wave  about  in  a 
wanton  manner. 

In  their  entertainments,  the  aged  occupy  feats  of  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  when  Grangers  are  introduced,  thefe  are  pla¬ 
ced  next  the  old  men.  The  language  of  the  Bafchkirs 
is  a  Tartar  dialed,  but  different  from  that  which  is  fpo- 
ken  in  the  diftrid  of  Kazan.  Their  religion  is  Maho¬ 
metan,  and  they  are  much  addided  to  all  the  fu perdi¬ 
tions  of  the  eafi. 

The  Bafchkir  foldiers  are  dexterous  horfemen,  and 
fkilful  in  managing  the  bow.  They  are  ufually  cafed 
in  (liirts  of  mail,  with  fhining  helmets.  Their  ordinary 
weapons  arc  a  fword,  a  fliort  bow,  and  a  quiver  con¬ 
taining  24  arrows.  They  alfo  carry  a  long  pike,  adorn¬ 
ed  at  the  top  with  various  coloured  pendants.  Their 
horfes  are  fmall,  and  though  hardy  and  adive,  are  not 
at  all  fuperior  in  point  of  appearance  to  thofe  of  the 
Kozaks. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bafchkirs  have  a  very  fuperb  and 
warlike  appearance.  They  wear  a  fhirt  of  mail  and  a 
Reel  helmet  like  the  common  men,  but  over  the  fhirt 
is  thrown  a  fcarlet  kaftan  flowing  from  the  (boulders 
down  over  the  backs  of  their  horfes.  They  alfo  wear 
large  fcarlet  trowfers,  and  large  boots  of  yellow  leather. 
The  faddle  covering  of  the  horfes  ufually  confifls  of  a 
leopard’s  (kin.  'See  Porter's  Travels ,  vol.  ii.  Plate  at 
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Under  the  article  Cossacs,  we  have  enumerated  the 
fcveral  tribes  of  thefe  people,  and  have  made  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  their  manners  and  cufloms  ;  but  as  the  Don 
Kozaks  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  armies, 
we  fhall  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  thefe  people,  confi- 
dered  in  a  military  capacity. 

The  common  men  among  thefe  troops  have  no  pay, 
even  in  time  of  war,  and  their  officers  have  but  a  very 
moderate  allowance.  They  are  obliged  to  provide 
themfelves  with  horfes,  arms  and  clothing.  Nothing  is 
furniffied  them  except  oatmeal  and  flour.  Frequently 
even  nothing  is  given  them  but  a  forry  bifeuit  £ fuhare J. 
Thence  thofe  hideous  tatters  with  which  moR  of  them 
are  covered,  when  they  have  no  opportunity  of  plunder¬ 
ing,  and  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  beggars 
and  robbers  ;  thence  the  ruinous  condition  of  their  arms, 
and  the  bad  Rate  of  their  horfes  ;  thence  the  murders, 
robberies,  fires,  and  rapine  which  every  where  mark 
their  paffage,  and  which,  doubtlefs,  would  not  be  fo 
frequent,  if  government,  lefs  avaricious  and  lefs  cruel, 
provided  them  with  even  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life. 

They  are  armed  with  a  pike  from  15  to  *8  feet  in 
length,  which  they  hold  vertically,  refiing  on  the  right 
fiirrup,  and  which  they  couch  at  the  moment  of  attack. 
The  Kozak  makes  a  very  dexterous  life  of  this  pike  for 
leaping  on  his  liorfe.  With  the  left  hand  he  grafps  the 
mane,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  his  foot  in  the  fiirrup,  in- 
Read  of  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  crupper,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  done  ;  the  pike  which  he  holds  ferves  him  as  a 
prop  ;  he  makes  a  fpring,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  he  is  in  the  faddle.  The  Kozaks  have  no  fpurs  ;  a 
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place.  Befides  their  pike,  they  commonly  have  a  bad.  " 
fabre,  which  they  neither  like,  nor  well  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of;  one  or  two  piRols  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
a  carbine  which  they  feldom  employ. 

Their  horfes  are  fmall,  lean  and  Riff,  by  no  means  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  great  effort,  but  indefatigable.  Bred  in  the 
Jleppes ,  they  are  infenfible  to  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons  ;  accuRomed  to  endure  hunger  and  thirR  ;  in  a 
word,  not  unlike  their  maRers.  A  Kozak  will  feldom 
venture  to  expofe  himfelf  againR  a  Turk  or  a  Tartar,  of 
whom  he  commonly  has  neither  the  addrefs  nor  the 
vigour ;  befides  his  horfe  is  neither  fufficiently  fupple, 
nor  fwift,  nor  fure-footed  ;  but  in  the  end  his  obRinate 
perfeverance  will  tire  the  moR  adive  horfeman,  and  ha- 
rafs  the  moR  frifky  Reed,  efpccially  if  it  be  in  a  large 
plain,  after  a  defeat.  All  the  Kozaks,  however,  are 
not  badly  armed  and  ill  mounted.  Several  of  them  keep 
the  arms  and  horfes  which  they  may  have  been  able  to 
obtain  by  conqueR  in  a  campaign  ;  but,  in  general, 
they  had  rather  fell  them,  preferring  their  patient  ponies 
and  their  light  pikes.  As  for  their  officers,  they  are 
almoR  all  well  mounted,  and  many  of  them  have  good 
and  magnificent  arms,  refembling  in  that  refped  the 
Turks  and  Poles. 

The  Kozaks,  if  we  except  the  Tfchugnief  brigade, 
never  fight  in  a  line.  They  are  fcattered  by  platoons, 
at  the  head,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
fometimes  at  confiderable  difiances.  They  do  the  duty 
of  advanced  guards,  videttes,  and  patroles.  Their  a<Ri- 
vity  and  vigilance  are  incredible.  They  creep  and  fer¬ 
ret  every  where  with  a  boldnefs  and  addrefs  of  which 
none  but  thofe  who  have  feen  them  can  obtain  an  idea. 
Their  numerous  fwarms  form,  as  it  were,  an  atmofphere 
round  the  camps  and  armies  on  a  march,  which  they  fe- 
cure  from  all  furprife,  and  from  every  unforefeen  attack. 
Nothing  efcapes  their  piercing  and  experienced  eye  ; 
they  divine,  as  if  by  infiinCt,  the  places  fit  for  ambuf- 
cades;  they  read  on  the  trodden  grafs  the  number  of  men 
and  horfes  that  have  palled  ;  and  from  the  traces,  more 
or  lefs  recent,  they  know  how  to  calculate  the  time  of 
their  paffmg.  A  bloodhound  follows  not  better  the 
feent  of  his  game.  In  the  immenfe  plains  from  Azof  to 
the  Danube,  in  thofe  monotonous  folitudes  covered  with 
tufted  and  waving  grafs,  where  the  eye  meets  with  no 
tree,  no  objeft  that  can  obfiruct  it,  and  whofc  melan¬ 
choly  uniformity  is  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
infectious  bogs  and  quagmires,  torrents  overgrown  with 
briars,  and  infulated  hillocks,  the  ancient  graves  of  un¬ 
known  generations  ;  in  thofe  deferts,  in  fiiort,  the  roam¬ 
ing  Kozak  never  miffes  his  way.  By  night,  the  fiars 
direCl  his  folitary  courfe.  If  the  fky  is  clear,  he  alights 
from  his  horfe  at  the  firfi  hurgan  that  chance  throws  in 
his  way  •  through  a  long  habit  of  exercifing  his  fight  in 
the  dark,  or  even  by  the  help  of  feeling  alone,  be  di- 
Ringuiiues  the  herbs  and  plants  which  thrive  befi  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hillock  expofed  to  the  north  or  to  the 
fouth.  He  repeats  this  examination  as  frequently 
the  opportunity  offers,  and,  in  this  manner,  he  follows 
or  finds  again  the  direction  which  he  ought  to  take  for 
regaining  his  camp,  his  troop,  or  his  dwelling,  or  any 
other  place  to  which  he  is  bound.  By  day,  the  fun  is 
his  furefi  guide  ;  the  breath  of  the  winds,  of  which  he 
knows  the  periodical  courfe,  (it  being  pretty  regular  in 
thefe  countries),  like  wife  ferves  him  as  a  compafs  to  fieer 
3  G  2 
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by.  As  a  new  fpecies  of  augury,  tlie  Kozak  not  un¬ 
willingly  interrogates  the  birds  •,  their  number,  their 
fpecies,  their  flight,  their  cry,  indicate  to  him  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  a  fpring,  a  rivulet,  or  a  pool  •,  a  habitation,  a 
herd,  or  an  army.  Thofe  clouds  of  Kozaks  which  en- 
compafs  the  Ruffian  armies  for  the  fafety  of  their  en¬ 
campments,  or  of  their  marches,  are  not  lefs  formidable 
to  the  enemy.  Their  refiftlefs  vigilance,  their  rafh  cu- 
liofity,  their  fudden  attacks,  alarm  him,  harafs  him  in- 
ceflantly,  and  inccffantly  watch  and  controul  his  mo¬ 
tions.  In  general  aftion,  the  Kozaks  commonly  keep 
fat  a  didance,  and  are  fpe£tators  of  the  battle ;  they  wait 
for  its  iffue,  in  order  to  take  to  flight,  or  to  fet  out  in 
purfuit  of  the  vanquifhed,  among  whom  their  long  pike 
makes  a  great  daughter  *. 

To  the  account  given  under  Cossacs,  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Ukraine,  we  may  add  the  following  parti¬ 
culars,  which,  though  anonymous,  appear  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  dated. 

When  a  young  woman,  in  the  Ukraine,  feels  a  ten¬ 
der  paffion  for  a  young  man,  flie  goes  to  his  parents,  and 
fays  to  him,  “  Pomagac-bog (be  you  blefied  of  God). 
She  then  fits  down,  and  addreffing  herfelf  to  the  object 
of  her  affe£tion,  makes  her  declaration  of  love  in  the 
following  terms :  “  Ivan,  (Theodore  or  whatever  elfe 
may  be  his  name)  the  goodnefs  I  fee  written  in  your 
countenance,  is  a  fufficicnt  affurance  to  me,  that  you  are 
capable  of  ruling  and  loving  a  wife }  and  your  excellent 
qualities  encourage  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  make  a 
good  gofpodar  (hufhand  or  mafter).  It  is  in  this  belief, 
that  I  have  taken  the  refolution  to  come  and  beg  you, 
with  all  due  humility,  to  accept  me  for  your  fpoufe.” 
She  afterwards  addreffes  the  father  and  mother  in  words 
to  the  fame  effect  *,  and  folicits  them  earneftly  to  confent 
to  the  marriage.  If  (he  meets  with  a  refufal,  or  apo¬ 
logy,  file  anfwers,  that  fhe  will  not  quit  the  houfe,  till 
{he  {hall  have  married  the  "objecl;  of  her  love.  Some¬ 
times  the  parents  perfid  in  their  refufal  j  but  if  the  girl 
be  obflinate,  and  have  patience  to  day  a  few  days  or 
weeks  in  the  houfe,  they  are  not  only  forced  to  give 
their  confent,  but  frequently  to  perfuade  their  fon  to 
marry  her.  Befides,  the  young  man  is  generally  moved 
by  her  perfeverance  and  affedion,  and  gradually  accuf- 
toms  himfelf  to  the  idea  of  making  her  his  wife  *,  fo  that 
the  young  female  peafants  of  the  Ukraine  feldom  fail  of 
being  provided  with  a  hufhand  to  their  mind,  if  they  do 
but  poflefs  a  tolerable  fhare  of  condancy.  There  is  no 
fear  of  their  being  obliged  to  leave  the  houfe  of  the 
youth  whom  they  prefer  *,  the  parents  never  think  of  em¬ 
ploying  force,  becaufe  they  believe,  that  by  fo  doing,  they 
fhould  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  their 
heads  *,  and  to  this  confideration  is  added,  the  fear  of 
offending  the  girl’s  family,  who  would  not  fail  to  refent 
fuch  behaviour  as  a  grievous  affront. 


It  lonietimes  happens,  that  the  lord  of  a  village  in 
the  Ukraine,  gives  the  peafants  a  dance  before  his  door, 
and  joins  in  it  himfelf,  with  his  wives  and  children. 
(Let  it  be  obferved,  that  mod  of  the  villages  in  the 
Ukraine  are  furronnded  with  thick  w'oods,  in  which  the 
peafantry  conceal  themfelves  in  the  fummer,  when  afraid 
of  a  vifit  from  the  Tartars).  Although  the  peafants 
are  ferfs,  they  have  poffeffed  from  time  immemorial,  the 
right  of  carrying  off  any  young  woman  they  like  from 
the  dance,  not  excepting  even  the  daughters  of  their 
lords,  provided  they  doit  with  fufficient  dexterity ;  for 
otherwife  their  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity. 
On  thefe  occadons  they  watch  an  opportunity  of  feizing 
their  prey,  and  haden  to  conceal  themfelves  in  the  thick- 
ed  parts  of  the  neighbouring  woods.  If  they  can  find 
means  to  day  there  24  hours  undifeovered,  the  rape  re¬ 
mains  unpunifhed,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  the 
young  woman,  provided  die  confents,  but  if  taken  be¬ 
fore  that  time  expires,  they  are  beheaded  without  farther 
ceremony. 

On  Eader  Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  the  young 
men  affemble  in  the  dreets,  lay  hold  of  all  the  young 
rrirls  they  meet  with,  and  pour  five  or  fix  buckets  of 
water  on  their  heads.  This  fport  is  not  permitted  later 
than  12  o’clock.  The  day  after,  the  girls  take  their 
revenge ;  but  as  they  are  inferior  in  drength,.  they  are 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  dratagem.  They  hide  them¬ 
felves  five  or  fix  in  a  houfe,  with  each  a  jug  of  water  in 
her  hand,  a  little  girl  danding  fentry,  and  giving  the 
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fignal,  when  fhe  fees  a  young  man  approach..  In  an 


in d ant  the  others  rudi  out  }  Wound  him  with  loud 
acclamations  •,  two  or  three  of  the  dronged  lay  hold  on 
him  *,  the  neighbouring  detachments  arrive,  and  the 
poor  devil  is  almod  drowned  with  the  torrents  of  water 
that  are  poured  upon  his  head.  ♦ 

The  men  have  alfo  another  amufement  on  Eader 
Monday.  They  meet  in  the  morning,  and  go  in  a 
body  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  they  make  a 
prefent  of  fowls,  and  other  poultry.  The  lord,  in  re¬ 
turn,  knocks  out  the  head  of  a  cafk  of  brandy,  places  it 
in  the  court-yard,  and  ranges  the  peafants  around.  He 
then  takes  a  large  ladle,  fills  it,  and  drinks  to  the  eld¬ 
ed  of  the  company,  who  pledges  him  ^  and  thus  it  paffes 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  the 
cafk  is. empty.  If  this  happens  at  an  early  hour,  the 
lord  fends  for  another,  which  is  treated  in  the  fame  way  j 
for  he  is  bound  to  entertain  the  peafants  till  funfet.  But 
as  foon  as  the  fun  finks  beneath  the  horizon,  the  fignal 
of  retreat  is  given  }  and  thofe  who  are  able  walk  away.  *  Monthly  1 
The  red  pafs  the  night  in  the  open  air  >  and  in  this^%“^ 
manner,  fome  have  been  known  to  deep  for  upwards  of™*11,  ‘ 
24  hours  *.  r  237 

We  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  the  Kri- Tartars  of 
mea  and  its  inhabitants.  See  Crimea  (o).  We  ftiallAeKn- 

here  nlca' 


fo')  The  ifthmus  by  which  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea  is  connect'd  with  the  mam  land,  is  commanded  by  a 
fortrefs  called  by  the  Ruffians  Perekop,  i.  e.  an  entrenchment  of  the  illhmus,  and  by  the.  lartars,  Or-Kapi,  the 
<>atc  of  the  fortification.  As  this  fortrefs  ha=  been  mentioned  only  in  a  curfory  manner,  in  our  article  Crimea  ; 
and  as,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Krimea  from  the  main  land,  it  is  a  place  of  great  importance, 
we  (hall  here  give  fome  account  of  it  from  the  travels  of  Profeffor  Pallas. 

The  only  entrance  into  the  Krimea  by  land  is  over  a  bridge,  and  through  an  arched  (lone  gate,  both  ereQed 
the  fide  of  the  fortrefs.  Contiguous  to  the  gate,  in  an  eaftern  dtreflicn,  and  within  peprccinas  of  the  foffe,  is  t 
fortrefs  of  Perekop.  This  is  a  model cf  irregular  fortification,  which,  together  with  the  walls  of  the  deep  d  _> 
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here  add  Tome  interefting  particulars refpeaing  the  Kri- 
mean  Tartars,  from  Profeffor  Pallas. 

The  Krimea  is  inhabited  by  three  claffes  of  Tartars. 
The  firft  of  thefe  are  called  Nagays,  and  are  a  remnant 
of  that  numerous  horde  which  was  lately  diftinguiffied 
by  the  name  of  Kubanian  Tartars,  as  they  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  diftria  of  Kuban,  to  the  eaft  of  the  fea  of 
Azof.  Thefe  Nagays,  like  their  kinfmen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mount  Caucafus,  live  in  fmall  huts  con- 
druaed  of  felt,  the  larged  of  which  are  from  4  to  5I 
archines  in  diameter,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces,  but 
are  placed  by  two  men  on  carriages,  and  thus  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  have  a  vent  hole  for 
an  outlet  to  the  fmoke;  and  to  this  is  applied  a  cover 
with  a  handle,  from  which  a  line  is  fufpended,  for  the 
purpofe  of  occafionally  clofing  and  opening  the  aperture. 
Mats  of  reeds  and  wooden  work,  much  withered  and 
fmoked,  are  employed  to  line  the  Tides  of  the  huts  \  for 
as  thefe  tribes  are  deditute  ©f  timber,  they  are  obliged 
to  purchafe  it  from  Taurida  at  a  confiderable  expence. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  confids  of  fheep  {kins,  and  a 
coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  with  fmall  round  caps,  made  of 
lamb  (kins,  and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  ears.  The 
women  are  dreffed  in  clofe  vefts,  over  which  is  worn  a 
loofe  flowing  gown  with  hanging  fleeves.  The  girls  ge¬ 
nerally  wear  Circadian  caps,  and  married  women  have 
their  heads  covered  with  a  veil.  To  their  {hoes  are 
fometimes  attached  crofs  pieces,  fo  as  to  raife  them 
confiderably  from  the  ground. 

In  conformity  with  the  ufage  of  all  Afiatic  nations,  a 
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kalirn  or  marriage  portion,  confiding,  among  the  opu¬ 
lent,  of  40  mares,  two  liorfes  completely  caparifoned, 
a  fuit  of  armour,  a  gun,  and  a  fabre,  is  delivered  up  to 
the  father  of  the  bride  on  the  celebration  of  the  nup¬ 
tials.  The  language  of  the  Nagays  is  faid  to  vary  in 
many  refpe&s  from  that  fpoken  in  Taurida,  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  Turkilh  dialed.  Thefe  people  poffefs  more  ac¬ 
tivity  and  vivacity  than  the  inhabitants  of  Taurida, 
but  they  are  alfo  more  rapacious  and  ungovernable,  and 
retain  a  ftrong  predile&ion  for  a  wandering  life.  In 
fummer  they  travel  with  their  flocks  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivulets,  where  they  fow  wheat  and  millet  in  re¬ 
mote  places,  and  negleft  all  further  cultivation  till  the 
time  of  harved.  On  the  return  of  winter  they  again 
approach  the  fea  of  Azof,  near  which  they  find  grafs 
preferved  for  forage,  and  perhaps  a  remaining  fupply  of 
that  hay  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  valleys. 

The  features  of  thefe  people  {how  them  to  be  the  un¬ 
mixed  defeendants  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  who  form¬ 
ed  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  Tfchinghis-khan,  which  in¬ 
vaded  Ruflia  and  the  Krimea. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  the  Krimean  inhabitants  eonfifls 
of  thofe  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  heaths  or  fleppes,  as 
far  as  the  mountains,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  and 
who  in  the  diftrift  of  Perekop,  where  they  are  dill  un¬ 
mixed,  retain  many  traces  of  the  Mongolian  counte¬ 
nance,  with  a  thinly  fcattered  beard.  They  devote 
themfelves  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  mountaineers,  but  are  at  the  fame  time  huf- 
bandmen,  though  they  pay  no  attention  to  gardening. 
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i,  conftru&ed  entirely  of  free-ftone.  It  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  extending  along  the  trench  which  terminates  the 
line  of  defence.  On  the  fide  adjoining  this  line  there  are  no  outworks;  but  on  the  other  three  fides  the  fort  is 
drengthened  by  an  additional  deep  Me,  the  whole  amounting  to  158  fathoms  in  length,  and  85^10  breadth,  com¬ 
puting  from  the  foffe  of  the  line.  At  the  north-wedern  angle  there  is  a  pentagonal  baftion,  lerving  as  an  out- 
workt  another  of  a  hexagonal  form  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  a  third  v«ith  two  angles  at  the  fouth-eaft;  but  at  the 
north-eadern  angle  the  hexagonal  badion  is  farther  extended  into  the  foffe,  foas  to  cover  a  narrow  paffage  leading 
to  a  deep  and  excellent  fpring,  that  rifes  between  this  ditch  and  the  interior  fortification.  1  he  chief  entrance  into 
the  fortrefs  is  near  the  fouthern  curtain,  on  the  fide  of  which  a  proje&ing  demibadion  has  been  erected;  but  ano¬ 
ther  outlet  has  been  contrived  at  the  eadern  extremity.  # 

The  houfes  of  the  fuburbs  of  Perekop  were  formerly  difperfed  in  a  very  irregular  manner  on  the  louthern  fide  ot 
the  fortrefs,  but  they  are  at  prefent  fituated  at  a  didance  of  three  verfts  within  the  country.  .  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
gate,  however,  there  are  only  a  few  houfes,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  line,  inhabited  by  Ruffian  officers 
appointed  at  the  fait  magazine,  or  by  thofe  belonging  to  the  garrifon.  Since  the  year  1797,  the  garrnon  of  Pe¬ 
rekop  has  been  confiderably  increafed.  .  -nr 

Although  the  Krimea  is  at  prefent  united  to  Ruffia,  Perekop  will,  on  many  accounts,  always  remain  a  pod  of 
the  greateft  confequence ;  in  fume  refpefts  to  Ruffia,  and  in  others  to  the  Krimea.  If,  for  inftance,  the  plague 
fliould  ever  fpread  its  baneful  influence  into  Krim-Tartary;  an  event  which  the  condant  trade  carried  on  with  Con- 
dantinople  and  Anatolia,  may  eafily  produce  ;  or,  if  feditious  commotions  diould  arife  among  the  Tartars,  whofe 
loyalty  is  dill  doubtful;  in  thefe  cafes  Perekop  would  effeftually  fecure  the  empire,  by  clofely  {hutting  the  barrier. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  fortrefs  not  only  renders  every  attempt  at  defections  from  the  Krimea  into  Ruffia  very  dif¬ 
ficult;  but  if  in  future,  the  project  of  opening  free  ports  diould  be  realized,  and  thus  the  important  commeice  from 
the  Black  fea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Anatolia,  be  vigoroudy  promoted,  Perekop  would  then  afford  the  mod 
convenient  fituation  for  a  cuftom-houfe.  Farther,  if  the  beft  ports  of  the  Krimea  were  appointed,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  Toulon  and  Marfeilles  have  been  felefted  for  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  I  ranee,  in  order  to  eftabhfii 
places  of  quarantine  for  all  {hips  navigating  the  Black  fea  and  that  of  Azof,  fo  that  all  veffels  dedined  for  la- 
ganrok,  Klierfon,  and  Odeffa,  fhould  be  obliged  to  perform  a  certain  quarantine  at  Sevaftopol,  Ihcodofia,  and 
Kertik,  as  has  already  been  twice  propofed;  the  important  pafs  of  Perekop  would  for  ever  fecure  the  open  and 
more  populous  provinces  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire  from  that  terrible  fcourge,  the  plague,  i  hus,  all  danger 
might  be  obviated,  not  only  from  the  fea  of  Azof,  the  coads  of  which  are  in  every  dire&icm  expofed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion,  fo  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  proteded ;  but  alfo  from  the  ports  of  Kherfon,  Nikolaef,  and  Odefla. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  expence  of  maintaining  various  places  for  quarantines  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  com¬ 
plete  inditutions  of  this  nature  be  fpeedily  edabliffied.  See  Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p«  5* 
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In  fituations  deftitute  of  done,  they  build  with  unba¬ 
ked  bricks  of  clay,  and  make  ufe  of  dry  dung  as  fuel. 
Of  this  they  prepare  large  quantities,  and  pile  it  up  into 
flacks  like  peat  or  turf,  to  ferve  them  during  winter. 
Nearer  to  the  mountains,  thefe  Tartars,  as  well  as  the 
nobles,  are  more  intermixed  with  the  Turkifh  race,  and 
exhibit  few  of  the  Kalmuk  Mongolian  features.  .  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  Krimean  nobility,  in 
Whom  thefe  peculiarities  of  feature  are  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated.  See  Pallas’s  .Travels,  \ol,  II.  Plate 
21. 

The  third  clafs  of  Krimean  Tartars  comprehends  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  valleys,  a  mixed  race,  which 
feems  to  have  originated  from  the  remnants  of  various 
nations  crowded  together  in  thefe  regions  at  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Krimea  by  the  armies  of  the  Mongolian 
leaders.  Thefe  people  generally  difplay  a  very  fmgular 
countenance,  having  a  Wronger  beard,  but  lighter  hair, 
than  the  other  Tartars,  by  whom  they  are  not  confi- 
dered  as  true  defeendants  of  the  Tartar  race,  but  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Tat  (or  re¬ 
negade).  By  their  coftume  they  are  remarkably  di- 
Ainguiflied  from  the  fecond  clafs,  or  heath  Tartars  5  the 
men  among  thefe  latter  wearing  outer  garments  very 
like  the  loofe  coats  or  jackets  worn  by  the  European 
peafants,  with  round  clofe  caps;  while  the  Tartars  of 
the  valleys  wear  the  ufual  eaftern  drefs,  with  turbans. 
The  drefs  and  veils  of  the  women  are,  however,  alike 
in  both  claffes.  See  Pallas’s  Travels ,  Vol.  II.  Plates 
12,  20,  and  22.  Their  houfes  or  huts  are.  partly 
Under  ground,  being  generally  conftru&ed  againft  the 
deep  precipices  of  mountains,  with  one  half  excavated 
from  the  earth  or  rock,  and  only  the  front  raifed  with 
rough  ftones.  They  have  alfo  a  flat  roof  covered  with 
earth. 

There  are  among  thefe  people  fkilful  vinedreffers  and 
gardeners,  but  they  are  too  indolent  to  undertake  new 
plantations,  and  avail  themfelves  only  of  thofe  trees 
which  have  been  left  by  their  predeceffors.  They  alfo 
cultivate  flax  and  tobacco  ;  obje&s  of  culture  which  are 
unknown  to  the  Tartars  of  the  heaths. 

In  the  coflume  of  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  plains, 
there  is  foine  variety.  Young  perfons,  efpecially  thofe 
of  noble  or  wealthy  families,  drefs  nearly  in  the  Circaf- 
fian,  Polifli,  or  Kozak  fafhion,  with  fliort  or  flit  fleeves 
in  the  upper  garment.  The  nobility  of  more  advanced 
age  wear  unflit  fleeves  like  the  common  Tartars  ;  and 
old  men  fuffer  the  whole  beard  to  grow,  whereas  the 
young  and  middle-aged  wear  only  whilkers.  Their 
legs  and  feet  are  dreffed  in  half-boots  of  Morocco  or 
other  leather,  or  they  ufe  dockings  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial,  efpecially  in  the  towns  ;  and  over  thefe  are  worn 
flippers  or  clogs,  and  in  dirty  weather,  a  fort  of  flilt 
fhoes,  like  thofe  deferibed  in  the  drefs  of  the  Nagays. 
Their  heads  are  either  entirely  fliaved,  or  have  the  hair 
cut  very  fliort,  and  they  wear  a  high  cap,  generally 
green,  edged  with  black  or  gray  lamb  (kin,  and  quilted 
at  the  top  with  cotton.  This  cap  is  never  moved  by 
way  of  compliment.  Thofe  who  have  performed  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  round  the  edge  of  the  cap,  this  being  the  mark 
of  a  had  [hi  or  pilgrim. 

The  phyfiognomy  of  the  true  Tauridan  Tartars  bears 
a  great  refemblanee  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  of  mod 
Europeans.  There  are  handfomc,  tall,  robufl  people 


among  them,  and  few  are  inclined  to  corpulency;  their  Ru$a4 
complexion  is  rather  fair,  and  their  hair  black  or  dark  — v*. 
brown. 

The  drefs  of  the  Tartar  women  of  thefe  two  latter 
claffes  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Nagays.  They 
are  in  general  of  low  flature,  owing  probably  to  the 
date  of  confinement  in  which  they  are  kept  during  the 
early  part  of  their  lives,  though  their  features  are  tole¬ 
rably  handfome.  Young  women  wear  wide  drawers,  a 
fliift  reaching  to  their  ancles,  open  before,  and  drawn 
together  at  the  neck ;  a  gown  of  flriped  filk,  with  long 
fleeves,  and  adorned  with  broad  trimmings  embroidered 
with  gold.  They  have  alfo  an  upper  garment  of  fome 
appropriate  colour,  with  flrort  thick  Turkiih  fleeves 
edged  with  gold  lace,  ermine,  or  other  fur.  Both  girls 
and  married  women  faflen  their  gowns  with  a  heavy 
girdle,  having  in  front  two  large  buckles  of  eraboffed 
or  filligree  work,  fuch  as  were  formerly  in  falhion 
among  the  Ruffian  ladies  at  St  Peterfburgh  and  Mofco. 

Their  hair  is  braided  behind  into  feveral  loofe  treifes, 
and  the  head  is  covered,  either  with  a  fmall  red  cap,  or 
with  a  handkerchief  eroded  below  the  chin.  Their 
fingers  are  adorned  with  rings,  and  their  nails  tinged  of 
a  reddifli-brown  colour,  with  a  dye  fluff  called  kna  (de¬ 
rived  from  the  lawfonia)  imported  from  Conflantinople 
for  that  purpofe.  Paint  is  rarely  employed  by  young 
women. 

Married  women  cut  off  their  hair  obliquely  over  their 
eyes,  and  leave  two  locks  alfo  cut  tranfverfely,  hanging 
down  their  cheeks  ;  they  likewife  bind  a  long  narrow 
flrip  of  cloth  round  the  head,  within  the  ends  of  which 
they  confine  the  red  of  the  hair,  and  turn  it  up  from 
behind,  braiding  it  in  two  large  treffes.  Like  the  Per- 
fians,  they  dye  their  hair  of  a  reddifli  brown  with  In  a* 

Their  under  garment  is  more  open  below,  but  in  other 
refpe&s  flmilar  to  that  of  the  unmarried  women,  as  are 
their  upper  drefs  and  girdle.  They  paint  their  faces 
red  with  cochineal,  and  by  way  of  white  paint,  they 
ufe  an  oxide  of  tin,  carefully  prepared  in  fmall  earthen 
pipkins  over  a  dung  fire.  They  alfo  dye  the  white  of 
the  eye  blue,  with  a  preparation  of  copper  finely  pulve- 
rifed  ;  and  by  a  particular  procefs  they  change  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  hair  and  eyebrows  to  a  fliining  black, 
which  is  retained  for  feveral  months.  At  weddings,  or 
on  other  folemn  occafions,  the  wealthy  females  further 
ornament  their  faces  with  flowers  of  gold  leaf,  colour 
their  hands  and  feet,  as  far  as  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  of 
an  orange  hue,  and  deflroy  all  the  hairs  on  the  body 
with  a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  lime. 

Both  married  and  Angle  women  wear  yellow  half- 
boots  or  dockings  of  Morocco  leather  ;  and  for  walk¬ 
ing  they  ufe  red  flippers  with  thick  foies,  and  in  dirty 
weather  put  on  flilt  (hoes.  Abroad,  they  wear  a  kind 
of  undrefs  gown  of  a  loofe  texture,  manufa&ured .by 
themfelves  of  white  wool ;  wrap  feveral  coloured  Tur¬ 
key  or  white  cotton  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads, 
and  tie  them  below  the  chin  ;  and  over  all  they  throw 
a  white  linen  cloth  reaching  half  nay  down  the  arms, 
drawing  it  over  the  face  with  their  right  hand,  fo  that 
their  black  eyes  alone  are  vifible.  They  avoid  as  much 
as  poflible  the  company  of  men,  and  when  they  acciden¬ 
tally  meet  a  man  in  the  Areet,  they  avert  their  face,  or 
turn  towards  the  wall. 

Polygamy  rarely  occurs,  even  among  the  nobles,  and 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  yet  there  are 
J  form* 
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Lffia.  Tome  perfons  In  the  villages,  who  encumber  themfelves 
>y— witb  two  wives.  Male  and  female  flaves  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country 3  but  the  nubility  fupport  numerous 
idle  attendants,  and  thus  impoveritti  their  eflates  3  while 
their  chief  pride  confifts  in  rich  and  beautiful  apparel 
for  themfelves  and  their  wives,  and  in  handfome  equi¬ 
pages  for  riding  to  town,  being  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
domeftics,  who  follow  them  on  every  excurfion,  though 
the  chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  that  of  giving 
their  mailer  his  pipe  at  his  demand,  Handing  in  his 
prefence,  or  a  flitting  him  to  drefs,  and,  in  all  other  rc- 
fpe£ls,  living  in  the  fame  indolent  manner  as  their  lords. 
Another  fource  of  expence  is  the  purchafe  of  elegant 
fwords,  and  efpecially  of  excellent  blades  3  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  different  forts  of  which,  together  with 
their  names,  conttitute  among  the  nobles  a  complete 
fcience.  They  are  alfo  great  admirers  of  beautiful  and 
coflly  tobacco-pipes,  together  with  expenfive  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  milk-white  amber,  that  are  likewife  ufed  by 
the  Turks,  and  of  tubes  of  curious  woods  3  but  the  'kctl- 
/ Ian ,  or  the  pride  of  the  Perfians,  is  fcarcely  known 
here  3  and  the  Tartars  employ  only  fmall  ornamental 
bowls  made  of  clay,  which  are  aimed  every  moment 
filled  with  fine-cut  leaf-tobacco.  The  generality  of 
thefij  noble  lords,  or  Murfes,  were  fo  ignorant,  that  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write  3  and  inttead  of  figning 
their  names,  they  fubftituted  an  imprefilon  of  their  rings, 
on  which  a  few  Turkilh  words  are  engraven.  Some  of 
the  young  nobility,  however,  are  beginning  to  ftudy  not 
only  the  Ruffian  language,  of  which  they  perceive  the 
neceffity  ;  but  alfo  apply  themfelves  more  feduloufly  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  thus  become  more  civilized. 
The  expence  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  women  (hut  up 
in  their  harems  is,  according  to  their  manner  and  for¬ 
tune,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans  ;  with  this 
Angle  difference,  that  the  fafhions  among  the  former  are 
not  liable  to  change.  Even  the  wives  of  the  common 
Tartars  are  fome  times  dreffed  in  filks  and  fluffs,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  which  are  imported  from  Turkey. 
In  confequenee  of  fuch  extravagance,  ,  and  the  extreme 
idlenefs  of  the  labouring  claffes,  there  are  very  few 
wealthy  individuals  among  the  Tartars.  Credulity  and 
inactivity  are  the  principal  traits  in  the  Tartar  charac¬ 
ter.  To  fit  with  a  pipe  in  their  hands,  frequently 
without  fmoking,  for  many  hours,  on  a  ffiady  bank,  or 
on  a  hill,  though  totally  devoid  of  all  tatte  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  looking  flraight  before  them/, 
or,  if  at  work,  to  make  long  paufes,  and  above  all  to  do 
nothing,  conttitute  their  fupreme  enjoyments  3  for  this 
mode  of  life,  a  foundation  is  probably  laid  by  educating 
their  boys  in  the  harems.  Hunting  alone  occafionally 
excites  a  temporary  aClivity  in  the  Murfes,.  who  pur- 
fiie  their  prey  with  the  large  fpecies  of  greyhound, 
very  common  in  the  Krimea  3  or  with  falcons  and 
hawks. 

The  language  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  real  Tar¬ 
tars  differ  little  from  thofe  of  the  Turks  3  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Nagays  deviates  confiderably  from  that  of 
the  other  Tartars,  as  they  have  retained  numerous  Mon¬ 
golian  phrafes,  and  make  ufe  of  an  ancient  mode  of 
writing  called  Jhaga/tai, 

The  food  of  the  Krimean  Tartars  is  rather  artificial 
for  fo  unpoliffied  a  nation.  Among  the  moft  efteemed 
delicacies  are,  forced  meat-balls  wrapped  in  green  vine 
urforrel  leaves,  and  called  farma  ;  various  fruits,  as  cu¬ 
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cumbers,  quinces,  or  apples,  filled  with  minced  meat, 
dolma  ;  Huffed  cucumbers  3  ditties  of  melons,  badiljhar /, ' 
and  hibifeus  efadentus ,  or  bamla ,  prepared  in  various 
ways  with  fpices  or  faffron  3  all  of  which  are  ferved  up 
with  rice  3  alfo  pelcnv ,  or  rice,  boiled  in  meat-broth,  till 
it  becomes  dry  ;  fat  mutton  and  lamb,  both  boiled  and 
roatted,  &c. :  colt’s  flefh  is  likewife  confidered  as  a 
dainty  3  and  horfe  flefh  is  more  commonly  eaten  by  the 
Nagays,  who  are  Hill  attached  to  their  ancient  cuttom. 

The  Tartars  rarely  kill  horned  cattle  :  mutton  and 
goat’s  flelh  conttitute  the  food  of  the  common  people, 
efpecially  in  the  country,  together  with  preparations  of 
milk  and  eggs  3  butter,  (which  they  churn  and  preferve 
in  the  dry  ilomachs  of  oxen)  3  a  kind  of  pelaw,  made 
either.of  dried  or  bruifed  unripe  wheat,  and  which  they 
call  bulgur;  and,  laftly,  their  bread  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  mixed  grain.  Their  ordinary  beverage  is  made 
by  triturating  and  diffolving  cheefe  in  water  3  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  called  yafma ,  being  prepared  from  coa¬ 
gulated  milk,  or  yugurt ;  but  the  faffiionable  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drink  is  an  ill-tatted  and  very  ttrong  beer,  or  bufa, 
brewed  of  ground  millet.  Many  perfons  alfo  drink  a 
fpirituous  liquor,  arraki ,  which  the  Tartar  mountaineers 
dittil  from  various  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  plums.  It 
is  alfo  extrafled  from  floes,  dogberries,  elder-berries, 
and  wild-grapes,  but  never  from  the  common  cherry. 

They  likewife  boil  the  expreffed  juice  of  apples  and 
pears  into  a  kind  of  marmalade,  behmefs ,  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  fyrup,  or  that  of  grapes  into  nardenk ,  as  • 
it  is  called  3  the  latter  preparation  is  a  favourite  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  eagerly  purchafed  by  the  Tartars  of  the 
fteppes  3  hence  great  quantities  of  it  are  imported  in 
deal  calks  from  Anatolia,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  for  the 
purpofe  of  converting  it  into  brandy. 

In  confequenee  of  their  temperate,  ttrnple,  and  carc- 
ltfs  habits,  the  warm  clothing  which  they  wear  through¬ 
out  the  fummer,  and  the  little  fatigue  which  they  un¬ 
dergo^  the  Tartars  are  liable  to  few  difeafes,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  generally  exempted  from  the  intermittent  and 
bilious  remittent  fevers  which  commonly  prove  fo  fatal 
to  foreigners  and  new  fettlers  in  the  Krimea.  Indeed, 
few  diforders,  except  the  itch  and  rheuraatifm,  prevail 
among  them,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  vigorous 
old  age.  The  true  leprofy,  which  is  by  the  Ural  Ko-^,  v . 
zaks  termed  the  Krimean  difeafe ,  never  occurs  in  this 
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As  a  raiftrefs-market  mutt  be  a  curious  fubje£l  to  the  Market  foi' 
polithed  nations  of  Europe,  we  {hall  give  a  fpecimen  Cireaffian 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on  at  Theodofia,  in  Tk^>dofiai 
the  words  of  Mr  Keelman,  a  German  merchant,  as  re^ 
lated  by  Mrs  Guthrie.  “  The  fair  Circaffians,”  fays 
Mr  Keelman,  “  of  whom  three  were  offered  me  for  fale 
in  1768,  were  brought  from  their  own  chamber  into 
mine  (as  we  all  lodged  in  the  fame  inn),  one  after  an¬ 
other,  by  the  Armenian  merchant  who  had  to  difpofe  of 
them.  The  firtt  was  very  well  dreffed,  and  had  her 
face  covered  in  the  oriental  ftyle.  She  kiffed  my  hand 
by  order  of  the  matter,  and  then  walked  backward  and 
forward  in  the  room,  to  ffiew  me  her  fine  fhape,  her- 
pretty  fmall  foot,  and  her  elegant  carriage.  She  next 
lifted  up  her  veil,  and  abfolutely  furprifed  me  by  her 
extreme  beauty.  Her  hair  was  fair,  with  fine  large 
blue  eyes,  her  nofe  a  little  aquiline,  with  pouting  red 
lips.  Her  features  were  regular,  her  complexion  fair 
and  delicate,  and  her  cheeks  covered  with  a  fine  natu¬ 
ral.! 
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ral  vermilion,  of  which  (he  took  care  to  convince  me 
by  rubbing  them  hard  with  a  cloth.  Her  neck  I 
thought  a  little  too  long  >  but,  to  make  amends,  the 
fined  bofom  and  teeth  in  the  world  fet  off  the  other 
charms  of  this  beautiful  {lave,  for  whom  the  Armenian 
alked  4000  Turkifh  piadrcs  (about  800I.  flerling),  but 
permitted  me  to  feel  her  pulfe,  to  convince  me  flic  was 
in  perfeft  health  5  after  which  ilie  was  ordered,  away, 
when  the  merchant  allured  me,  that  fhe  was  a  pure  vir¬ 
gin  of  18  years  of  age. 

“  I  was  more  furprifcd  than  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Theodofia  beheld  this  traffic  in  beauty,  that  had  ffiock- 
ed  me  fo  much,  and  at  their  affuring  me,  when  I  feemed 
affefted  at  the  pra&ice,  that  it  was  the  only  method 
which  parents  had  of  bettering  the  date  of  their  hand- 
fome  daughters,  dejlined  at  all  events  to  the  haram;  for 
that  the  rich  Afiatic  gentleman  who  pays  4000  piaflres 
for  a  beautiful  midrefs,  treats  and  prizes  her  as  an  earth¬ 
ly  houri,  in  perfect  conviction  that  his  fuccefs  with  the 
liouris  of  Paradife  entirely  depends  on  his  behaviour  to 
the  fiderhood  on  earth,  who  will  bear  tedimony  againd 
him  in  cafe  of  ill  ufage  j  in  ffiort,  that,  by  being  difpo- 
fed  of  to  rich  muffulmans,  they  were  fure  to  live  in  af¬ 
fluence  and  eafe  the  red  of  their  days,  and  in  a  date  by 
no  means  degrading  in  Mahometan  countries,  where 
their  prophet  has  permitted  the  feraglio.  But  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  their  own  na¬ 
tive  mountains,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  beauty  to 
efcape,  their  lot  was  comparatively  wretched,  as  thefe 
rude  chieftans  have  very  little  of  either  refpea  or  gene- 
rofity  towards  the  fair  fex 

RUST,  the  calx  or  oxide  of  a  metal,  iron,  for  indance, 
formed  by  expofure  to  the  air,  or  by  corroding  and  diffolv- 
ing  its  fuperficial  parts  by  fome  mendruum.  Water  is  the 
great  inflrument  or  agent  in  producing  rud  )  and  hence 
oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies,  fecure  metals  from  rud  ; 
water  being  no  mendruum  for  oil,  and  therefore  not 
able  to  make  its  way  through  it.  Almod  all  metals 
are  liable  to  rud.  The  rud  of  iron  is  not  merely  an 
oxide  of  that  metal }  it  contains  befides  a  portion  of  car¬ 
bonate. 

RUSTIC,  in  drehitetture,  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  See  Architecture. 

Rustic  Gods ,  dii  rujlici ,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  prefided  over  agriculture, 
&c.  Varro  invokes  the  1 2  dii  confentcs,  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  among  the  rudic  gods  my  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Befides  thefe  12 
arch-rudicgods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  leffer  ones  ;  as 
Pales,  Vertumnus,  Tutelina,  Fulgor,  Sterculius,  Mel- 
lona,  Jugatinus,  Collinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus,  Sylvanus, 
and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,.  Sileni, 
Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons  ;  and  gives  the  empire  over 
all  the  rudic  gods  to  the  god  Pan.. 

Rustic  Order ,  that  decorated  with  rudic  quoins,  ruf- 
tic  work,  Sic. 

Rustic  Work ,  is  where  the  {tones  in  the  face,  Sec.  of 
a  building,  indead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTRE,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond  fhape, 


RUT 

pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole.  See  Ruftf* 
Heraldry.  >  R  | 

RUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer. 
RUTA,  Rue  \  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de-  ^ 
candria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  26th  order,  Multifdiquce .  See  Botany  Index . 

I^ie  has  a  flrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  pe¬ 
netrating  tade  :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blider  the  fkin, 
if  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  they  are  powerfully  dimulating,  attenuating,  and 
detergent  5  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  they 
quicken  the  circulation,  diffolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obff ruCUons  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions.  The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its  praifes  j  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  effential  oil,  and  the  diddled  water  eo- 
hobated  or  re-didilled  feveral  times  from  frefli  parcels  of 
the  herb.  After  extravagantly  commending  other  wa¬ 
ters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  commendations  he  can  be- 
dow  upon  it  fall  ffiort  of  its  merit :  il  What  medicine 
(fays  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for  promoting  fweat 
and  perfpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hyderic  paffion  and 
of  epilepfies,  and  for  expelling  poifon  ?”  .Whatever  fer- 
vice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two  lad  cafes,  it  undoubtedly 
has  its  ufe  in  the  others  :  the  cohobated  water,  however, 
is  not  the  mod  efficacious  preparation  of  it.  An  ex- 
tra6l  made  by  reftified  fpirit  contains  in  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  rue  }  this  mendruum  tak¬ 
ing  up  by  infufion  all  the  pungency  and  flavour  of  the 
plant,  and  elevating  nothing  in  didillation.  With  wa¬ 
ter,  its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth  arife  ♦,  the  bittcr- 
nefs.  and  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  pungency,  remain¬ 
ing  behind. 

RUTA  Baga ,  or  Swediffi  turnip.  For  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  fee  AGRICULTURE  Index. 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
dament  ;  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  thofe  of  Samuel  ;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  dory  is  here  prin¬ 
cipally  related.  In  this  dory  are  obfervable  the  ancient 
rights  of  kindred  and  redemption ;  and  the  manner  of 
buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceafed,  with  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity.  JLhe  canonicalnefs 
of  this  book  was  never  difputed  *,  but  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of  the  hiflory  it  relates. 

Ruth  the  Moabitefs  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  Matth.  i.  5. 

RUTILUS.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index. 
RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contraftion  Ruglen,  the 
head  borough  of  the  nether  wrard  of  Lanarkfhire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  550  51',  and  W.  Long. 

40  13' j  about  two  miles  fouth-eaff  of  Glafgow,  and 
nine  wed  of  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can  lay 
greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Maitland, 
in  his  Hiflory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.92. 
tells  us,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  King  Reuther,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name  5  and  a  tradition  of  the.  fame 
import  prevails  among  the  inhabitants..  But  without 
laying  any  drefs  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is 
often  falfe  and  always  doubtful,  we  find,  from  feveral 
original  charters  dill  preferved,  that  is  was  ereCled  into 
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.utter-  a  royal  borough  by 


King  David  I.  about 


the  year 


1126 . 

The  territory  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  borough 
was  extenfive,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  diftin- 
guifhed  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wreft- 
ed  from  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Glaf- 
gow,  which  in  latter  times  rofe  into  confequence  by 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  ancient  dimenfions  of  the 
place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
towards  the  eaft  the  foundations  of  houfes  are  occafion- 
ally  difcovered.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced  fize,  con¬ 
fiding  but  of  one  principal  ftreet  and  a  few  lanes,  and 
containing  about  1631  inhabitants. 

About  150  yards  to  the  fouth  of  the  main  flreet  is 
a  kind  of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  Dins-dykes.  A 
circumftance  which  befel  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle 
of  Langfide,  has  ever  fince  continued  to  charaCterife 
this  place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium.  Her 
majefty,  during  the  battle,  flood  on  a  rifing  ground 
about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen.  She  no  fooner  law  her 
army  defeated  than  fhe  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the 
fouth.  Dins-dykes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two 
ruftics,  who  were  at  that  inftant  cutting  grafs  hard  by, 
feeing  her  majefty  fleeing  in  hafte,  rudely  attempted  to 
intercept  her,  and  threatened  to  cut  her  in  pieces  with 
their  fcythes  if  fhe  prefumed  to  proceed  a  ftep  further. 
Neither  beauty,  nor  even  royalty  itfelf,  can  at  all  times 
fecure  the  unfortunate  when  they  have  to  do  with  the 
unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  Relief,  however,  was  at 
band  ;  and  her  majefty  proceeded  in  her  flight. 

Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Back-row  flood  the 
caftle  of  Rutherglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  This 
ancient  fortrefs  underwent  feveral  fieges  during  the  un¬ 
happy  wars  in  the  days  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  ftrength  until  the  battle  of  Lang¬ 
fide  ;  foon  after  which  it  was  deftroyed  by  order  of  the 
regent,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Hamilton  family,  in 
whofe  cuftody  it  then  was.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  are  now  erafed,  and  the  fite  converted  into 
dwelling-houfes  and  gardens. 

The  church  of  Rutherglen,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon-Gothic  ftyle,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  tranf- 
aftions,  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1297  (Henry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  book  vi.  verfe  862.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  with  the  Eng- 
liih  to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion  (Life 
of  Wallace,  book  xi.  verfe  796.).  This  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  1794,  pulle'd 
down,  and  one  of  a  modern  ftyle  was  ere&ed  in  its  place. 
Buried  in  the  area  were  found  vaft  quantities  of  human 
bones,  and  fome  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  in  Britain  poffeffes  a  political 
conftitution  or  fett  more  free  and  unembarraffed  than  Ru¬ 
therglen.  It  was  anciently  under  the  influence  of  a  felf- 
elefted  magiftracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office 
■without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  ex¬ 
cited  the  burgeffes,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu¬ 
nity  who,  at  that  period,  poffeffed  the  power  of  reform- 
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ing  the  abufes  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  borough,  were  much  affifted  in  their  exer¬ 
tions  by  a  Mr  David  Spens,  town-clerk,  a  gentleman 
unbiafTed  by  falfe  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with 
a  high  degree  of  true  patriotifm.  Great  oppofition  was 
at  firft  made  to  the  reform  )  but  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
burgeffes  was  wifely  laid,  and  was  profecuted  with  unre¬ 
mitting  affiduity.  They  were  proof  againft  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  a  party  that  ftruggled  to  continue  the  old 
practice  5  and  having  at  length  lurmounted  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  they  formed  a  new  conftitution  or  fett  for  the  bo¬ 
rough,  which,  in  1671,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  inferted  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  general  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland. 

Rutherglen,  in  conjun&ion  with  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Dumbarton,  fends  a  member  to  the  Bvitilh  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  attend¬ 
ed,  and  have  long  been  famous  for  a  great  (how  of  holies, 
of  the  Lanarkflure  breed,  which  are  efteemed  the  bed 
draught-horfes  in  Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  bd- 
rough  ftill  retain  fome  cuftoms  of  a  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  One  of  thefe  is  the  making  of  Rutherglen  four 
cakes .  The  operation  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar 
rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  practice  is  of 
Pagan  origin.  An  account  of  thefe  rites  is  given  in 
Ure’s  Hiftory  of  Rutherglen  and  Kilbride,  p.  94.  j  from 
whence  we  have  taken  the  above  account  of  this  place, 
and  which  we  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  natural  and 
local  hiftory,  being  perfuaded  that  they  will  find  it  tb 
be  both  an  ufeful  and  entertaining  performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  is  the  fmalleft  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  but  40  miles  in  circumference  ■,  in  which 
are  two  towns,  48  pari  flies,  3263  houfes,  and  16,356 
inhabitants.  However,  for  quality  it  may  be  compared 
with  any  other  county  5  the  air  being  good,  and  the 
foil  fertile  both  for  tillage  and  paftures  ;  and  it  not  only 
affords  plenty  of  corn,  but  feeds  a  great  number  of 
horned  cattle  and  fheep.  It  is  well  watered  with 
brooks  and  rivulets  ;  and  the  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weland  and  the  Wafti.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Lincolnffiire  $  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Weland,  which 
parts  it  from  Northamptonffiire  5  and  on  the  weft  and 
north  by  Leicefterftiire.  It  has  only  two  market-towns  j 
namely,  Okeham,  where  the  affizes  and  feffions  are 
held,  and  Uppingham. 

RUYSCH,  Frederic,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  ana- 
tomifts  of  which  Holland  can  boaft,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1638.  After  making  great  progrefs  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  profecutqd  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  ftudied  next  at  Franeker, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doClor  of  phyfic.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Hague  ;  and  marrying  in  1661, 
dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  ftudy  of  his  profeffion. 
In  1 665  he  publiffied  a  treatife,  entitled  Dilucidatio  val¬ 
vular  um  de  varus  lymphaticis  et  la&eis ;  which  raifed 
his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was  chofen  profeffor  p£ 
anatomy  at  Amfterdam.  This  honour  he  accepted  with 
the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  his  fituation  at  Amfterdam 
would  give  him  eafy  accefs  to  every  requifite  help  for 
cultivating  anatomy  and  natural  hiftory.  After  he  fet¬ 
tled  in  Amfterdam,  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  dif¬ 
fering  and  in  examining  with  the  moft  inquilitive  eye 
the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  He  improved  the 
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fcience  of  anatomy  by  new  difcoveries  ;  in  particular,  he 
found  out  a  way  to  preferve  dead  bodies  many  years 
1  from  putrefaction.  His  anatomical  collection  was  curi¬ 
ous  and  valuable.  He  had  a  feries  of  foctufes  of  all 
fizes,  from  the  length  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a 
new-born  infant.  He  had  alfo  bodies  of  full  grown  per- 
fons  of  all  ages,  and  a  vafl  number  of  animals  almolt  of 
every  fpeeies  on  the  globe,  befides  a  great  many  other 
natural  curiofities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,  in  his 
tour  through  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  vilited  Ruyfch, 
and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation,  that  he  paf- 
fied  whole  days  with  him  \  and  when  the  hour  of  depar¬ 
ture  came,  he  left  him  with  regret.  He  fet  fo  high  a 
value  on  Ruyfch’s  cabinet  of  curiofities,  that  when  he 
returned  to  Holland  in  1 7 1 ke  purckafed  it  for  30,000 
Borins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburgh. 

In  1685  he  was  made  profeffor  of  medicine,  an  office 
whieh  he  difeharged  with  great  ability.  In  1728  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fon  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
ikilled  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created  a 
doflor  of  phyfic,  and  was  fuppoftd  to  have  affifted  his 
father  in  his  difcoveries  and  publications.  Ruyfch’s  far 
mily  now  confided  only  of  his  youngeft  daughter.  This 
lady  had  been  early  infpired  with  a  paffion  for  anatomy, 
the  favourite  fcience  of  her  father  and  brother,  and  had 
Iludied  it  with  fuccefs.  She  was  therefore  well  qualified 
to  a  (lift  her  father  in  forming  a  feeond  colledion  of  cu¬ 
riofities  in  natural  kiftory  and  anatomy,  which  he  began 
to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  had  purchafed  the 
£rfi.  Ruyfch  is  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  healthy  a  con^ 
llitution,  that  though  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  yet 
during  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  difeafe  above  a  month.  From  the  time  he 
broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  difabled  from  walking 
•without  a  fupport  5  yet  he  retained  his  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body  without  any  fenfible  alteration,  till  in 
1731  his  ftrength  at  onee  deferted  him.  .He  died  on 
the  2 2d  of  February  the  fame  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  4to. 

The  ftyle  of  his  writings  is  Ample  and  concife,  but 
fometimes  inaccurate.  Inftru£tion,  and  not  oftentation, 
feems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  difcoveries }  but  from  not  being  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomifts,  he  pub- 
liffied  as  difcoveries  what  had  been  known  before.  .The 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727  ele&ed  him  a 
member  in  place  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  lately 
deceafed.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

RUYSCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  j  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubtful. 
See  Botany  Index , 

RUYTER,  Michael  Adrian,  a  diftinguiffied  na¬ 
val  officer,  was  born  at  Fleffingue,  a  town  of  Zealand, 
in  1607.  He  entered  on  a  feafaring  life  when  lie  was 
only  1 1  years  old.  and  was  firfi;  a  cabin-boy.  W  hile  he 
advanced  fucce (lively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  mailer,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability  and  honour  in 
all  thefe  employments.  He  repulfed  the  Iriffi,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
liih.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  Weft  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 


rear-admiral,  and  fent  to  affift  the  Portuguefe  againft 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  fight,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  fucli  unqueftion- 
able  proofs  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguefe  mo¬ 
narch  the  warmeft  applaufe.  His  gallantry  was  ftill 
more  confpicuous  before  Salee,  a  town  of  Barbary.  With 
one  Angle  veffel  he  failed  through  the  roads  of  that  place 
in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  corfairs  who  came  to  attack 
him. 

In  1653  a  fftuadron  of  70  veifels  was  difpatched 
againft  the  Englifti  under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp, 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  feconded  him  with  great  (kill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  the  Engliffi  fo  glorioufiy  won.  He 
was  afterwards  Rationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  captured  feveral  Turkilb  vefifels.  In  1659  reeei* 
ved  a  eommiftion  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his 
war  with  the  Swedes  j  and  he  not  only  maintained  his 
former  reputation,  but  even  raifed  it  higher.  As  the 
reward  of  his  fervices,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  penfion.  In  1661  he  run  afhore  a 
veffel  belonging  to  Tunis,  releafed  40  Chriftian  flaves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunifians,  and  reduced  the  Al¬ 
gerine  corfairs  to  fubmiffion.  His  country,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  fucli  iliuftrious  ferviees,  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief. 
To  the  latter  dignity,  the  higheft  that  could  be  confer¬ 
red  upon  him,  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  fignal  vidtory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  Franca 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672  about  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  battle  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  with  the  ob- 
ftinate  bravery  of  nations  which  were  accuftomed  to  dif- 
pute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Ruyter  having  thus  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea,  conduced  a  fleet  of  Indiamen 
fafely  into  the  Texel  5  thus  defending  and  enriching  his 
country,  while  it  had  become  the  prey  of  hoftile  inva¬ 
ders.  The  next  year  he  had  three  engagements  with 
the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  which,  if  poflible, 
his  bravery  was  ftill  more  diftinguiflied  than  ever. 
D’Eftrees  the  French  vice-admiral  wrote  to  Colbert  in 
thefe  words  :  46  I  would  purehafe  with  my  life  the  glory 
of  De  Ruyter.”  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  triumphs 
which  he  had  fo  honourably  won.  Inran  engagement 
with  the  French  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  he  loft  the 
day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpfe  wras  carried  to  Am* 
fterdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory 
was  there  eredled  by  the  command  of  the  ftates-general. 
The  Spanifh  council  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  tranfmitted  a  patent  invefting  him  with  that  digni¬ 
ty  ;  but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  fome  perfon  was  congratulating  Louis  XI\  . 
upon  De  Ruyter’s  death,  telling  him.  he  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enetny  j  he  replied,  “  Every  one 
muft  be  forry  at  the  death  of  fo  great  a  man.” 

RYE.  Sec  Secale,  Botany  Index ;  and  alfo  A* 
GRICULTURE  Index, 

RTE-Grcifs.  See  AGRICULTURE  Index, 

Rye,  a  town  in  Suffex,  with  two  markets  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  but  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  the 
cinque-ports  5  is  a  handfome  well-built  place,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament..  It  has  a  church  built  with  ftone,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  confifts  of  three  ftreets,  paved  with  :W. 
?  One 
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One  fide  of  tlic  town  has  been  walled  In,  and  the  other 
is  guarded  by  the  fea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  in  the  (hipping  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  arc  fhhermen.  It  is  34  miles  fouth-eaft  by 
fouth  of  Tunbridge,  and  64  on  the  fame  point  from 
London.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  of  late  choked 
up  with  fand  j  but,  if  well  opened,  it  would  be  a  good 
Hation  for  privateers  that  cruize  againft  the  French. 
E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  o. 

RYMER,  Thomas,  Efq.  the  author  of  the  Feedera, 
Was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-fehool  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  appointed  hiftoriographer  to 
King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shadwell.  He  wrote  A 
View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age,  and  afterwards 
publftlied  a  tragedy  named  Edgar.  For  a  critic  he  was 
certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour  5 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could 
condemn  Shakefpeare  with  fuch  rigid  feverity.  His 
tragedy  will  {how,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  thofe  whofe  poems  he  lias  publicly 
cenfured.  Rut  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appellation 
of  poet  or  critic,  as  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorian  his  me¬ 
mory  will  long  be  preferved.  His  Feeder  a ,  which  is  a 
colle&iun  of  all  the  public  tranfa&ions,  treaties,  &c.  of 
the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  efleemed 
one  of  our  moft  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and  is 
oftener  referred  to  by  the  belt  Englifh  hiflorians  than 
perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub- 
liflied  at  London  in-  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century 
in  17  volumes  folio.  Three  volumes  more  wrere  added 
by  Sanderfon  after  Rymer’s  death.  The  whole  were  re¬ 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  10  vols  in  1739.  They  were 
abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inferted  in  Le  Clerc’s 
Bibliotheque ,  a  tranflation  of  which  was  made  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  1 73 1. 
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Rymer  died  14th  December  1713,  and  was  buried  Rynwr 
in  the  parifli  church  of  St  Clement’s  Danes.  Some  fpe-  R 
cimens  of  his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  v 
Mr  Nichol’s  Seleft  Colle&ion  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems, 

1780. 

RYNCHOPS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  anferes.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

RYOTS,  in  the  policy  of  Hindoftan,  the  modern 
name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  diftihguifhed. 

They  hold  their  pofleflions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient 
furveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  fo 
long  eftablifhed,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of 
the  natives,  concerning  the  diftindtion  of  caffs,  and  the 
fun&ions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  invariably 
maintained  in  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  either  to  Maho¬ 
metans  or  Europeans ,  and  to  both  it  ferves  as  the  bafis 
on  which  their  whole  fyffeni  of  finance  is  founded. 

Refpe£ling  the  precife  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
ryots  of  Hindoftan  held  their  pofleftions,  there  is  much 
diverfity  of  opinion  )  the  chief  of  which  are  very  impar¬ 
tially  delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  Appendix  of  Robert- 
fon’s  Hiftorical  Difquifition,  &c.  concerning  India, 
p.  343.  to  which  w7e  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  in- 
terefted  in  this  fubjedf  of  finance. 

RYSWICK,  a  large  village  in  Holland,  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  palace,  which  ftands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  It  is  a  very  noble  ftrudfure,  all  of  hewn 
ftone,  of  great  extent  in  front,  but  perhaps  not  propor¬ 
tionally  high.  It  is  adorned  with  a  marble  ftaircafe, 
marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  terrace.  There  is  a 
good  profpeft  of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  here  in  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat. 
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&  Q  f,  or  s,  the  1 8th  letter  and  14th  confonant  of  our 
“V— '  C/j  alphabet ;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open  *,  with  fuch  a  configu¬ 
ration  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  fomewhat  fibilous  and  hiding.  Its  found, 
however,  varies",  being  flrong  in  fome  words,  as  this, 
thus ,  &c.  and  foft  in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as 
mttfegvoife,  &c.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the  end  of 
words,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  harfh,  as  in  kifs, 
lofs ,  &c.  In  fotne  words  it  is  filent,  as  ijie,  ijland ,  vif 
Count ,  Stc.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  chara&er 
f  is  generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
Words,  but  the  fhort  s  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviation,  S  ftands  For  focietas  or  focius  ;  as, 


R.  S.  S.  for  r  eg  ice  focietatis  foetus,  i.  e.  fellow  of  the 

royal  fociety.  In  medicinal  preferiptions,  S.  A.  figni-  Saavednb 
fies  fecundum  artein,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art  : 

And  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S  ftands  for  Sextus  ; 

S. P.  for  Spnrius  ;  S.C.  for  fenatus  confultum;  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
for  fenatus  populufque  Romanus  ;  S.S.  S.  for  Jiratum  fu - 
per  Jiratum,  i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ^ 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Qj  V.  for  ft  vales  bene  ejl,  ego  qmque  va - 
leo ,  a  form  ufed  in  Cicero’s  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
letters.  Ufed  as  a  numeral,  S  anciently  denoted  feven  ; 
in  the  Italian  mufic,  S  fignities  folo  :  And  in  books  of 
navigation,  3  ftands  for  fouth  *,  S.  E.  for  fouth-eaft  y 
S.  W.  for  fouth- weft  ;  S.  S.  E.  for  fouth  fouth-eaft  \ 

S.  S.  W.  for  fouth  fouth- weft,  &e. 

SAAVEDRA,  Michael  de  Cervantes,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Spanifti  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1541.  From 
3  H  2  *  his 
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his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books  5  but  he  applied  him- 
felf  wholly  to  books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels 
and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  Spanifh  and  Italian 
authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at 
Rome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profefliun  of  a  foldier,  as 
he  did  fome  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  Mar¬ 
co  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  1571  ;  in  which  he  either 
loft  his  left  hand  by  the  (hot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it 
fo  maimed,  that  he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this,  he 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  he  compofed  feveral, 
all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  a&- 
ed  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  1584  publifhed 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  fix  books  ;  which  he  prefented 
to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  firfl  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greateft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  ;  the  fir  ft  part  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1605.  This 
is  a  fatire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  foie,  end  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  thofe  books,  which  had  fo  infatuated  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  mankind,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spanifh 
nation.  This  work  was  tmiverfally  read  *,  and  the  moft 
eminent  painters,  tapeftry-workers,  engravers,  andfculp- 
tors,  have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob¬ 
tained  the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  As  King  Philip  III.  was  Handing  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country, 
lie  obferved  a  ftudent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
7. 311  ares-  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  break¬ 
ing  off  and  beating  bis  forehead  with  extraordinary 
tokens  of  pleafure  and  delight :  upon  which  the  king 
laid  to  thofe  about  him,  “  That  fcholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Don  Quixote:”  the  latter  of  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  cafe.  But  virtus  laudatur  et  alget  :>  not- 
withftanding  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  everywhere  met 
with,  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  pen¬ 
sion,  for  he  could  fcarcely  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving. 
In  the  year  1615,  lie  publifhed  a  fecond  part  ;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  ferib- 
bler,  who  had  publifhed  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  novels  ;  and  among 
the  reft,  “  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda.” 
He  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finifhed  it  but  juft  before  his  death ;  for  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  it  publifhed.  His  fieknefs  was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  adually  was,  his 
own  hiftorian.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the 
Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  reprefents  him¬ 
felf  on  horfeback  upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  in  con  verfation  with  him  :  “And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illnefs  (fays  he),  the  ftudent 
loon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
I  had  got ;  the  thirft  attending  which  all  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  fait,  would  not  fuffice 
to  quench.  Therefore  Senior  Cervantes,  fays  he,  you 
moft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat  ; 
fat  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
ffc.  I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  ethers,  anfwered  1 7 
l 


but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  born  Saavedra 
to  do  nothing  elfe.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end;  and  I! 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  (hall  have  finifhed 
my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  fartheft. — But  adieu,  1- 
my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die  ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as  happy 
as  heart  can  wifh.”  His  dropfy  increafed,  and  at  laft 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  and  to 
wTrite  bon  mots.  He  received  the  laft  facramenton  the 
1 8th  of  April  1616  ;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda  to  the 
conde  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  ifland  near  St  Euftatia  in  the  Weft  Raynal'i 
Indies.  It  is  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raife  cotton,  fpin  it, 
make  {lockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns-*  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame-  *  il  55. 
rica  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba ;  the  wo¬ 
men  there  preferve  a  frefhnefs  of  complexion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

Happy  colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  between 
the  fky  and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  florms  ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  fimple  commodity, 
from  which  it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of 
riches  ;  is  employed  in  labours  lefs  trouble  fome  than 
ufeful,  and  poffefies  in  peace  all  the  hlefiings  of  mode¬ 
ration,  health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace,  from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate 
at  leifure  the  errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  dafh  themfi  Ives 
on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the  fpoils  and  poffcflioii 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wett¬ 
ing  from  each  other  :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftanee 
the  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midfl  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics ;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ;  wading  through  feas 
of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls,  thofe  dia¬ 
monds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  oppreffors  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  loading  innumerable  fhips  with  thofe  precious 
cafks,  which  furnitk  luxury  with  purple,  and  from  which 
flow  pleafures,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauchery. 

The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  fol¬ 
lies,  and  fpin s  his  cotton  in  peace. 

SAB/EANS.  See  Sabians. 

SABAZIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  were  no&urnal  my- 
fteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius.  All  the  initiated 
had  a  golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  breafts,  and  taken 
out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  memory  of 
Jupiter’s  ravifhing  Proferpina  in  the  form  of  a  ferptnt. 

There  were  alfo  other  feafts  and  facrifices  diftinguifhed 
by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras,  the  deity  of 
the  Perfians,  and  of  Bacchus,  who  was  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
a  fea  of  Anabaptifts  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  they  obfer¬ 
ved  the  Jewifh  or  Saturday-Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  fLeftament  by 


the  inftitution  of  any  other. 


SABBATH, 


SAB  ['  429  ]  SAB 


|  bath.  SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  fignifies  reft . 
vrv- — *  The  feventh  day  was  denominated  Jthe  Sabbath ,  or  day 
^  of  reft,  becaufe  that  in  it  God  had  refled  from  all  his 

Pnition‘  works  which  he  created  and  made.  From  that  time 
the  feventh  day  feeras  to  have  been  fet  apart  for  reli¬ 
gious  fervices  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  in¬ 
junction,  was  afterwards  obferved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
•:  a  holy  day.  They  were  commanded  to  fet  it  apart 

for  facred  purpofes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like- 
wife  in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 

2  tian  bondage. 

jjbrtance  The  importance  of  the  inflitution  may  be  gathered 
0 -einrti- from  the  different  laws  reflecting  it.  When  the  ten 
tPn»and  commandments  were  publifhed  from  Mount  Sinai  in 
£T  tremendous  pomp,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  fird  table,  and  by  fub- 
fequent  ftatutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punithed 
with  death.  Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  ufe  and 
fervice  of  man  *,  but  the  feventh  day  God  referved  to 
himfelf,  and  appointed  it  to  be  obferved  as  a  dated  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  he  fpent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  minifters  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week  *,  and  thofe  who  had  attended 
on  the  temple  fervice  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  fame  time.  New  loaves  of  fnew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  fine  Hour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-offer¬ 
ing,  and  wine  for  a  libation,  were  offered.  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  all  other  feftivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  fix  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 

3  and  ended  at  the  fame  time  the  next  day. 

Vie  of  its  Concerning  the  time  at  which  the  Sabbath  was  fir  ft 
iiitution.  ffiftituted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  fan6tification  of  the  feventh 
day,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  there  fpaken  of 
n-^xr^/tv,  or  by  anticipation  ;  and  is  to  be  underflood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  the  children  of  Ifrael 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  fupport  this  opinion,  a  few  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  that  it 
reds  on  no  folid  foundation. 

It  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  infpired  pen¬ 
man  would  have  mentioned  the  fan&ification  of  the 
feventh  day  amongft  the  primeval  tranfa&ions,  if  fuch 
fan 61  ideation  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  critic  ifm  have  edablidied,  often  bring 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them- 
felves  far  didant,  for  the  fake  of  giving  form  to  their 
difeourfe  *,  but  Mofes  appears  to  have  defpifed  all  fuch 
ftimfy  refinements,  and  to  have  conftru&ed  his  narrative 

4  in  great’  conformity  to  the  feries  of  events. 

BiVf.,us  From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  fervice 
d  ice  in  pra&ifed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  irame- 
h  Pjtln-  diatelv  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  redored  to  fa- 

W  a^C’  vour  through  a  Mediator,  a  flated  form  of  public  wor- 
fhip  was  indituted,  which  man  was  required  to  obferve, 
in  teftimony,  not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  but  alfo  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promife  made 
to  our  fird  parents,  and  feen  afar  of.  Of  an  inditution, 

I  then,  fo  grand  and  important,  no  circumdance  would  be 

omitted  that  is  neceffary  to  preferve  it,  or  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  the  obfervance  of  it  regular  and  folemn* 


That  determined  times  are  neceffary  for  the  due  ec-  Sabbath, 
lebration  of  divine  fervice,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is  ' 

the  conditution  of  man,  that  he  mud  have  particular  ^eCe0jty 
times  fet  apart  for  particular  fervices.  He  is  doomed  0f  ftated 
to  toil  and  labour*,  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  fwcat  of  days  for 
his  face  ;  and  is  capable  of  performing  religious  du-  the  par¬ 
ties  only  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  confident  with  his  fitu-iormance* 
ation  in  the  world.  If  dated  times  for  religious  folem- 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  confequence  would  have 
been,  that  fuch  folemnitits  would  have  been  altogether 
neglected  *,  for  experience  (hows,  that  if  mankind  were 
left  at  liberty  when  and  how  often  they  diould  per¬ 
form  religious  offices,  tbefe  offices  would  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  It  is  the  obtervation  of  holy  times  that 
preferves  the  pra6liee  of  holy  lervices  ;  and  without  the 
frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God, 
and  in  a  ihort  time  no  vedige  of  religion  would  be  found 
in  the  world.  $ 

Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchfafed  his  Obje&ions 
ancient  people,  we  find  that  the  pious  obfervation  ofto  }^e  ear- 
holydays  was  particularly  inlided  upon  *,  and  the  Sab  ■  tiorTot  rtie 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  mod  foiemn  Sabbath 
manner,  and  under  the  fevered  penalties.  Can  it  then  confidcred. 
be  fuppofed  that  He  would  fuller  mankind,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Mofaic  era,  to  remain  with¬ 
out  an  inditution  fo  expedient  in  itfclf,  and  as  well  fitted 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  under  the  one  difpen¬ 
fation,  as  ever  it  could  be  under  the  other  ?  No ;  we 
have  every  imaginable  reafon  to  conclude,  that  when  re¬ 
ligious  fervices  were  enjoined,  religious  times  were  ap¬ 
pointed  alfo  *,  for  the  one  neccffarily  implies  the  other. 

It  is  no  objeftion  to  the  early  inditution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  hidory  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  fwelled  the  Bible 
to  a  mod  enormous  lize,  had  the  facred  hidorian  given 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  tranfactions  of  thofe  times; 
befides,  it  would  have  anfwered  no  end.  When  Mofes 
wrote  the  book  of  Genefis,  it  was  unneceflary  to  re¬ 
late  minutely  tranfa6tions  and  inditutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  everywhere  very  concife,  and  calculated  only 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  mod  important  fa6ts. 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  church  fervice  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  fhall  find  that  what  is  called  the 
legal  difpenfation,  at  lead  the  liturgic  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  fyftem,  but  a  colledtion  of  inditutions  obferved 
from  the  beginning,  and  republiffied  in  form  by  Mofes. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered 
facrifices  ;  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other,  evi¬ 
dently  (hows  that  dated  laws  refpe6ling  the  fervice  had' 
then  taken  place.  u  In  procefs  of  time,”  at  the  end  of 
the  days ,  “  Abel  brought  an  offering.”  Here  was 
prieft,  altar ,  matter  of  facrifice ,  appointed  time,  motive  to  - 
facrifice ,  atonement  made,  and  accepted .  The  didin6tion 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood,  and 
Noah’s  facrifice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with¬ 
out  any  new  dire6tion,  is  an- unanfwerable  proof  of  the 
fame  truth.  It  is  tedified  of  Abraham,  by  God  him¬ 
felf,  that  he  kept  hisv  charge ,  his  commandments ,  his  fta¬ 
tutes,  and  his  laws,  Thefe  expreffions  comprehend  the 
various  branches,  into  which  the  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
divided.  They  contain  the  moral  precepts,  affirmative 
and  negative,  the  matter  of  religious  fervice,  a  body  of 
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laws  to  du*e£l  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  con¬ 
form  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  duty.  Agreeably  to 
this,  we  find  that  faerifiees  were  offered,  altars  and  pla¬ 
ces  of  worfhip  confecrated,  and  the  Sabbath  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  well-known  folcmnity,  before- the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  It  is  exprefsly  taken  notice  of  at  the 
fall  of  manna  j  and  the  incidental  manner  in  which  it 
is  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Ifrael- 
ites  were  no  Grangers  to  the^nflitution  :  forbad  it  been 
a  new  one,  it  muft  have  been  enjoined  in  a  pofitive  and 
particular  manner,  and  the  nature  of  it  muft  have  been 
laid  open  and  explained,  otherwife  the  term  would  have 
conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  divifion  of  time  into  weeks ,  or  periods  of  feven 
days,  which  obtained  fo  early  and  almoft  univerfally,  is 
a  ftrong  indication  that  one  day  in  feven  was  always  di- 
ftinguiffied  in  a  particular  manner.  Week*,  and  feven 
days ,  are  in  feripture  language  fynonymous  terms.  God 
commanded  Noah,yk>e/z  days  before  he  entered  the  ark, 
to  introduce  into  it  ail  forts  of  living  creatures.  When 
the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate,  Noah  fent  forth 
a  dove,  which,  'finding  no  reft  for  the  foie  of  her  foot, 
returned  to  him.  After  feven  days  lie  fent  forth  the 
dove  a  fecond  time,  and  again  (lie  returned  to  the  ark. 

At  the  expiration  of  other  feven  days  he  let  go  the  dove 
a  third  time:  and  a  week  is  fpoken  of  (Gen.  xxix.)  as  a 
well-known  fpaee  of  time. 

This  feptenary 'divifion  of  time  has  been,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  uniformly  obferved  over  all  the  eaftern 
world.  The  Ifraelites,  Affyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Arabians,  and  Perfians,  have  always  made  ufe  of  a 
week,  confifting  of  feven  days.  Many  vain  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  uniformity  5  but  a 
pra&ice  fo  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  the  feptenary  diflribution  of  time  been 
inflituted  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  down  by  tra¬ 
dition. 

From  the  fame  fource  alfo  muft  the  ancient  heathens 
have  derived  their  notions  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  feventh 
day.  That  they  had  fuch  notions  of  it  is  evident  from 
feveral  paffages  of  the  Greek  poets  quoted  by  Ariftobu- 
lus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Eu- 
febius. 

Hefiod. 


The  feventh,  the  f acred  day. 

tyi  KctrviXvfov,  hgov  fang.  Homer. 

Afterwards  came  the  feventh,  the f acred  day. 

Again  : 

'EZhpo*  w,  Kdi  rw  riTiXtro  vrctvrx. 

On  the  feventh  day  all  things  were  completed \ 

'E&oy,uryi  $voi  rertAtitrpeyx  fravrx  tztvxtcci.  Linus. 
All  things  were  made  perfeB  on  the  feventh  day* 

That  they  likewife  held  the  number  feven  in  high  ef- 
timation  has  been  (hown  by  a  learned,  though  fometimes 
*  Hollo-  fanciful,  author  *,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  enforce  con- 
Ori -  viflion.  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num¬ 
ber,  t  it$,  worthy  of  veneration ,  and  held  it  to  be 

perfeB  and  moji  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it 
fortune ,  andalib  ftyled  it  voice,  found,  mufe,  becaufe,  no 
doubt,  feven  diftinft  notes  comprehend  the  whole  fcale 
of  mufic,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  inftrument  can 
go,  but  muft  return  from  the  feventh,  and  begin  again 
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anew'.  They  likewife  defigned  it  rtteerQcgw,  leading  to  SafiB&tk 
the  end .  Seven,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  expreffed  u*“v 
by  a  word  that  primarily  fignifies  fulnefs,  co???pletion , 
fiifficiency ,  and  is  applied  to  a  week,  ox  feven  days,  be¬ 
caufe  that  was  the  fulltime  employed  in  the  work  of 
creation  ;  to  the  Sabbath,  becaufe  on  it  all  things  were 
completed ;  and  to  an  oath,  becaufe  it  is  fujficient  to  put 
an  end  to  all  ftrife.  This  opening  of  the  Hebrew  root 
will  enable  us  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  thofe  expref- 
ftons  of  the  heathens,  and  alfo  let  us  fee  whence  they 
derived  their  ideas  and  modes  of  fpeaking,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  tranfa&ions  at  the  creation,  though 
much  perverted,  was  never  entirely  loft  by  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  heathens  bor¬ 
rowed  the  notion  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  feventh  day 
from  the  .Tews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  w  hen  it  is  confidered  that  the  Jews  were  held  in 
the-  greateft  contempt  by  the  furrounding  nations,  who 
derided  them  no  lefsfor  their  fabbaths  than  for  their  cir- 
cumcifton.  All  forts  of  writers  ridiculed  them  on  this 
aecount.  Seneca  charged  them  with  fpending  the  feventh 
part  of  their  time  in  doth.  Tacitus  Paid,  that  not  only 
the  feventh  day,  but  alfo  the  feventh  year,  was  unpvufi- 
tably  wafted.  Juvenal  brings  forward  the  fame  charge  5 
and  Perfius  upbraided  them  with  their  recutita  fabbata . 
Plutarch  faid  that  they  kept  it  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Tacitus  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  honour  of  Saturn  }  but 
the  moft  abominable  aflertion  of  all  is  that  of  Apion,  who 
faid  that  they  obferved  the  Sabbath  in  memory  at  their 
being  cured  on  that  day  of  a  fhameful  diftale,  called  by 
the  Egyptians fabbo . 

Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  v-kje&km  have  con¬ 
tended,  that  time  wras  divided  into  weeks  oi  feven 
days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 
the  DU  majorum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated 
to  his  fervice.  But  if  fuch  was  the  origin  of  weeks, 
how  came  the  great  and  ancient  goddefs  lellus  to  be 
omitted  "She  was  worfhipped  by  the  early  idolaters  as 
well  as  the  other  planets,  and  muft  furely  have  been 
deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  particular  day  fet  apart 
to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who  was  long  un- 
difeovered,  afterwards  feen  but  occasionally,  and  at  all 
times  confidered  as  of  malign  afpedl.  (See  Rem- 
phan). 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  year  was  divided  in¬ 
to  lunar  months  of  fomething  more  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  months  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
many  weeks  of  feven  days.  But  this  fuppofition  is 
lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
are  not  fo  precifely  marked  at  the  quarters  as  to  attraft 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap¬ 
pearances  of  one  month  commonly  like  thofe  of  another* 

We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  what  ffiould  have  induced 
the  earlieft  obfervers  of  the  phafes  of  the  moon  to  divide 
the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five, 
or  feven*  Had  the  ancient  week  confifted  of  14  days, 
it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  plau- 
fibility,  that  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  phafes  of 
the  moon,  becaufe  the  fliape  of  that  luminary,  at  the. 
end  of  the  fecond  quarter,  is  very  precifely  marked  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothecs, 
could  have  every  where  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeks 
confifts  of  feven  days.  This  divifion  of  time,  therefore, 
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can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  primeval 
inftitution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  related  by  Mofes  in  the 
book  of  Genefis.  That  inftitution  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  preferve  among  men  a  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and  it 
3  was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
Si  1  man‘  its  obfervance  enforced  by  the  fevereft  penalties.  It  was 
r  ®  tke  accordingly  obferved  by  them  with  more  or  lefs  ftriCt- 
a/ent  nefs  in  every  part  of  their  commonwealth,  and  there 
J  ^  ob-  is  none  of  the  inftitutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which, 
i.  the  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  difperfion,  they  more  highly 
5  bath*  honour.  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  a  fuperftitious 
reverence,  call  it  their  fpoufe ,  their  delight ,  and  fpeak  of 
it  in  the  molt  magnificent  terms.  They  have  often  va¬ 
ried  in  their  opinions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  refpefi:  for  the  fabbath  fo  very  high,  that 
they  would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  from 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  afterwards  they  did 
not  fcruple  to  ftand  upon  their  neceffary  defence,  al¬ 
though  they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  carrying  on  their  operations.  When  our  Saviour 
was  on  earth,  it  was  no  fin  to  loofe  a  beaft  from  the 
ftall,  and  lead  him  to  water  ;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to 
fall  into  a  ditch,  they  pulled  him  out  :  but  now  it  is 
abfolutely  unlawful  to  give  a  creature  in  that  fituation 
any  other  afliftancc  than  that  of  food  ;  and  if  they  lead 
an  animal  to  water,  they  muft  take  care  not  to  let  the 
bridle  or  halter  hang  loofe,  otherwife  they  are  tranf- 
greflbrs. 

As  the  law  enjoins  reft  on  that  day  from  all  fervile 
-  employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injun&ion, 
1  moJem  ^ey  undertake  no  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  fuch  as 
can  eafily  be  accomplifhed  before  evening.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
have  prepared  to  eat  the  day  following.  They  after¬ 
wards  fet  out  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
place- bread  upon  it,  which  tlxey  alfo  cover  with  another 
cloth  ;  and  during  the  fabbath  the  table  is  never  moved 
out  of  its  place.  About  an  hour  before  funfet,  the 
women  light  the  fabbath  lamps,  -which  hang  in  the 
places  where  they  eat.  They  then  ftretch  forth  their 
hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene¬ 
diction.  44  Blefled  be  thou,  O  God,  king  of  the 
world,  who  haft  enjoined  us,  that  are  fan&ified  by  thy 
commandments,  to  light  the  fabbath  lamp.”  Thefe 
lamps  arc  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  fire 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  fufpended,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  burn  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  the  fabbath  well,  they  wafh  their  hands 
and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the  fecond, 
then  the  fifth,  then  the  third, and  ending  with  the  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  cafts  the  parings  of  his  nails  to  the  ground, 
he  is  rafca/i,  that  is,  a wicked'  man  ;  for  Satan  has 
great  power  over  thofe  parings  of  nails  ;  and  it  feems 
they  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  wizzards,  who  know  how 
to  employ  them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  in  the  earth,  he  is  t%edic ,  that  is,  a  juft  man  :  if  lve 
burns  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  che/id ,  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  thefe 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  (ynagogue, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  foon  as  prayers 
begin,  the  departed  fouls  fpring  out  of  the  purgatorial 
flames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool  themfelves  in  water 
while  the  fabbath  lafts  5  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  pro- 
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long  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can  ;  and  the 
Rabbins  have  ftriClly  commanded  them  not  to  exhauft 
all  the  water  on  the  fabbath  day,  left  thofe  miferablc 
fouls  ihould  by  that  means  be  deprived  of  the  refrefhing 
element.  When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  falute  one  another,  by  wiftung  a  good 
fabbath.  They  then  fit  down  to  table.  The  mafter  of 
the  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  his 
hand,  fays,  44  Blefled  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king 
of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.-*- 
Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
who  has  fanClified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
us  thy  holy  fabbath  >  and  of  thy  good  will  and  pleafure 
haft  left  it  to  us  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  of  thy 
works  of  creation.  For  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  faints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming  out 
of  Egypt.  And  thou  haft  alfo  chofen  us  from  all  other 
people,  and  fanClified  us,  and  with  love  and  pleafure  haft 
left  thy  holy  fabbath  an  inheritance.  Blefled  be  thou, 
O  God,  who  fimClifieft  the  fabbath.”  After  this  bene¬ 
diction  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  all  that 
are  prefent.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and  taking 
bread,  fays,  “  Blefled  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  King 
of  the  world,  who  bringeft  bread  out  of  the  earth.”  Then 
he  breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  and  alfo  gives  a  piece  of  it 
to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rife 
fo  early  as  they  do  at  other  times.  Thinking,  the 
greater  pleafure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de¬ 
voutly  they  keep  it.  When  they  come  into  the  fyna- 
gogue,  they  pray  as  ufual,  only  the  devotions  are  fome- 
what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  pfalniody,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  fabbath.  The  pentateucli  is  then  produced, 
and  feven  fe&ions  of  it  are  read  in  order  by  feven  per- 
fons  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  Several  leffons  are  likewife 
read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  fome  relation  to 
what  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morning  prayers 
they  return  to  their  houfes,  and  eat  the  fecond  fabbath- 
meal,  fhewiug  every  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the  fef- 
tival.  But  if  one  has  feen  any  thing  ominous  in  his 
fleep  ;  if  he  has  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
lioufe ;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out; — then  he  faffs 
until  very  late  at  night,  for  all  fuch  dreams  are  bad  one?. 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  fynagugue,  and 
perform  the  evening  fervicc,  adding  to  the  ordinary 
prayers  fome  leffons  that  refpeCt  the  fabbath.  When  the 
devotional  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light 
a  candle  refembling  a  torch,  and  again  fit  down  to  eat. 
They  remain  eating  until  near  fix,  and  then  the  mafter 
of  the  family  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re- 
hearfes  fome  benedictions  ;  after  which  he  pours  a  little 
of  the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  fays,  “  Blefled  be 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  hafl  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.”  Then  holding  the  cup  in  his  left 
hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  fweet  fpices,  and 
fays,  14  Blefled  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  haft  created 
various  kinds  of  fweet  fpices;”  He  ftnells  the  fpices, 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  reft,  that  they  may  do  the 
fame.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and 
going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  a  bleffing.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  handr 
he  examines  the  right  in  the  fame  manner.  Again,  hold¬ 
ing  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearfes  another  be¬ 
nediction,  and  at  the  fame  time  pours  fome  of  the  wine 
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After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and  him  from  the  dominion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of 
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on  the  ground.  - - - - 

then  hands  it  about  to  the  reft  of  the  family,  who  finifh 
what  remains.  In  this  manner  the  fabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  their  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments.  Thofe  who  meet  pay  their  compliments, 
by  wiftiing  one  another  a  happy  week. 

The  Rabbins  have  reckoned  up  nine  and  thirty  pri¬ 
mary  prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  on  the 
fabbatic  fcftival  *  but  their  circumftances  and  depend¬ 
ents,  which  are  alfo  obligatory,  are  almoft  innumerable. 
The  39  articles  are,  Not  to  till  the  ground  j  to  fow  * 
to  reap  *  to  make  hay  \  to  bind  up  fheaves  of  corn  ;  to 
threfti  }  to  winnow  *  to  grind  5  to  fift  meal  *  to  knead 
the  dough  ;  to  bake  ;  to  (hear;  to  whiten 3  to  comb  or 
card  wool  *  to  fpin  ;  to  twine  or  twift  *  to  warp  *  to 
dye  *  to"  tie  *  to  untie  ;  to  few  •,  to  tear  or  pull  in  pieces  * 
to  build  }  to  pull  down  *  to  beat  with  a  hammer  *  to 
hunt  or  fifh  *  to  kill  a  beafl  *  to  flay  it  *  to  drefs  it  *  to 
fcrape  the  fkin  *  to  tan  it-j  to  cut  leather  *  to  write  j 
to  fcratch  out ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to  kindle  a 
fire*  to  extinguifh  it  ^  to  carry  a  thing  from  place  to 
place  *  to  expofe  any  thing  to  fale.  Thefe  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  thefe  has  its  proper  con- 
fequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  number  *  and 
the  Jews  themfelves  fay,  that  if  they  could  keep  but 
two  fabbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  foon  be  deliver¬ 
ed  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  fabbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor 
under  what  circumftances,  he  fits  down  •,  he  will  not 
ftir  out  of  the  fpot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he 
lies  there  $  he  will  not  rife  up.  If  he  (hould  tumble 
■into  a  privy,  lie  would  reft  there  :  he  would  not  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  (a).  If  he  fees  a  flea  fkipping  upon  his  clothes, 
he  muft  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him  he  may  only  re¬ 
move, it  with  his  hand  •,  he  muft  not  kill  it  *  but  a  loufe 
meets  with -no  fueh  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  deftroy- 
ed.  He  muft  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth, 
but  he  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow’s  tail.  A 
frefb  wound  muft  not  be  bound  up  on  the  fabbath  day  * 
a  plafter  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  fore  may 
remain  on  it  *  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  muft  not  be  put  on 
anew.  The  lame  may  ufe  a  ftaff,  but  the  blind  muft 
not.  Thefe  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
fame  nature,  are  obferved  bv  the  Jews  in  the  ftri<Reft 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wifhes  to  know  more  of  the 
praftice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  confult  Buxtorf’s 
Judcvc a  Synago^a,  chap.  x.  xi.  where  he  will  find  a 
compete  detail  of  their  euftoms  and  ceremonies  on  the 
fabbath  *  and  likewife  fee  the  primary  prohibitions 
branched  out  into  their  refpe&ive  circumftances. 

As  the  the  feventh  dav  was  obferved  by  the  Jewifti 
church,  in  memory  of  the  reft  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  tvrannv  *  fo  the  firfi  dav  of  the  week  has  always 
been  obferved  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  refurre6lion  of  Jtfus  Chrift.  by -which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man’s  redemption  on  earth,  and  refcued 
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This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  the  Lord's  day .  It  was  alfo  fometimes  called 
Sunday  ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  fun.  f  And  indeed,  al¬ 
though  it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name  among  Chri- 
ftians,  becaufe  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  “  The 
true  light,”  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  of  Him  who  is  ftykd  by  the  prophet  “  The 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs,”  and  who  on  this  day  arofe  from 
the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the  primitive  times, 
indifferently  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday ,  yet  it 
was  never- denominated  the  fabbath ;  a  name  conftantly 
appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  feventh  day,  both  by 
facred  and  ecclefiaftical  writers. 

fOf  the  change  from  the  feventh  to  the  firf  day  of 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  rAry  tion  of  it 
feftival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Teftament.  in  the  Nw 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  ^da“ei31 
firfi  day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  a  ftated  ^  en‘ 
time  for  public  worfliip.  On  this  day  the  apofiles  were  * 
affembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  came  down  fo  vifibly 
upon  them  to  qualify  them  for  the  converfion  of  the 
world.  On  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  difciples  came  to  break  bread  :  and 
the  dire&ions  which  the  fame  apoflle  gives  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  fuffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  affemblies  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  feveral  paffages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  that  the  religious  obfervation  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  is  of  apoftolical  appointment  *  and 
may  indeed  be  very  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  among 
thofe  directions  and  inftruClions  which  our  bleffed  Lord 
himfelf  gave  to  his  difciples,  during  the  40  days  be¬ 
tween  his  refurreClion  and  afeenfion,  wherein  he  con¬ 
vened  with  them,  and  fpoke  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  however,  it^  muft  be 
owned  that  thofe  paffages,  although  the  plained  that 
occur,  are  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  apoftolical  inftitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  even  the  a&ual  obfervation 
of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  controverfy,  recourfe  muft  be  bad  to  ecclefiaftical 
teftimony.  # 

From  the  confentient  evidence  and  uniform  praChce 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  alfo  from  the  atteftation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  find  that  the  firft  day  of  the  week  was 
obferved  in  the  earlieft  ages  as  a  holy  day  or  feftival,  in 
honour  of  the  refurreClion  of  Chrift.  Now  there  are 
but  two  fources  whence  the  cuftom  could  poflibly  have 
arifen.  It  muft  have  been  inftituted  either  by  human 
or  divine  authority  :  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
inftituted  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  thofe 
early  times,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general^  coun¬ 
cil  it  was  impoflible  that  any  ecclefiaftical  inftitution 

could 


(  o  Thi  it  ferns  was  or.ee  really  the  cafe.  A  Jew  of  Magdeburg  fell  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He  might 
I  .  1  !  but  he  told  thofe  who  offe  red  him  their  affiflanee  to  give  themfelves  no  trouble  ;  for  there 
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fe.,.aifv  the  next  day  alfo  in  tho  fame  place  ?  and  fo,  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  loft  his  life. 
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could  have  been  univerfally  eftabliftied  at  once 
mains,  therefore,  that  it  mufl  have  been  inftituted  by- 
divine  authority  :  and  that  it  really  was  fo,  will  far¬ 
ther  appear  from  the  following  conliderations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  apoftles  travelled  over  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  world,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remo- 
tefl  parts  of  it.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  they  were  all 
led  by  the  fame  fpirit ;  and  their  defire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  ihould  be  obferved  in  all  the 
churches  which  they  had  founded.  It  is  not  therefore 
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furprifing  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine,  the  fame  worihip,  the  fame  rites  and  cuftoms, 
(hould  prevail  all  over  the  Chriftian  world  ;  nay,  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  cafe  been 
other  wife.  For  this  reafon  we  may  conclude  that  every 
cuftom,  univerfally  obferved  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  not  inftituted  by  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  was  of  original  appointment. 

As  the  Lord's  day  is  fan&ified,  that  is,  fet  apart  to 
Chriftians  for  the  worihip  and  fervice  of  God,  their 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  San&ifier,  a  little  confide- 
ration  will  ealilv  difeover  how  it  ought  to  be  obferved. 
Although  a  day  feparated  from  worldly  bufinefs,  yet 
it  is  in  no  fenfe  a  day  of  idlenefs,  but  a  feafon  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  works  of  falvation  and  labours  of 
charity. 

In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  obferved  in 
the  moft  folemh  manner.  From  the  monuments  of 
thofe  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was  fpent  in  a  due 
and  conftant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  of  divine  wor- 
fhip.  On  it  they  held  their  religious  aflerablies,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apoftles  and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity 
further  prelfed  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praifes  were  offered  up  to 
God,  and  hymns  futig  in  honour  of  Chrift  ;  the  Lord’s 
fupper  was  conftantly  celebrated  ;  and  eolle&itms  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abftained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladnefs  ;  and  therefore  all  fading 
on  it  was  prohibited,  even  during  the  feafon  of 
lent,  their  great  annual  faft. —  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
thofe  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  fevered  perfecu- 
tions,  hindered  them  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.  They  were  often  befet  and  Betrayed,  and 
as  often  flaughtered  in  confequence  of  cruel  edicts  from 
emperors,  thofe  v&ry  emperors  for  whofe  happinefs  and 
profperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers. 
For  this  caufe,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  aflembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light ; 
and  when  Tick,  in  exile,  or  in  prifon,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  tliev  could  not  attend  the  fervice 
of  the  church.  No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admit¬ 
ted  for  any  one’s  abfence  from  public  worihip  5  for  fe- 
vere  ccnfures  were  patted  upon  all  who  were  abfent 
without  fome  urgent  neceflity.  \Vhen  the  empire  be¬ 
came  Chriftian,  Conftantine  and  his  fucceffors  made 
laws  for  the  more  folemn  obfervation  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
They  prohibited  all  profccutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  matters  to  be  tranfa&ed  on  it,  and  alfo 
all  unneceffary  labour*,  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Jewifh  fabbath,  but  becaufe  tliefe  things  were  confidered 
*s  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  the  feftival. 

But  although  the  primitive'  Chriftians  did  not  in- 
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It  re-  dulge  themfelves  in  the  practice  of  unneceflary  labour 
or  trilling  amufements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abftain 
from  working,  if  great  neceflity  required  it.  I  he 
council  of  Laodicca  enjoined  that  men  fhould  abftam 
from  work  on  the  Lord’s  day  if  pojjible ;  but  if  any 
were  found  to  judai%e,  they  were  to  be  cenfured  as 
great  tranfgreflbrs.  So  circumTpetft  were  the  primitive 
Chriftians  about  their  conduct  on  this  feftival,  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which  tended  to 
profane  it,  whilft  on  the  other  they  cenfured  all  thofe 
who  infilled  it  fhould  be  obferved  with  Pharifaical  ri- 
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The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  public  wor-  Advanta- 
fhip.  The  nature  and  defign  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ges  refult- 
fufficiently  (hows  the  neceflity  and  importance  of  af-  ^S 
femblftig  for  the  duties  of  devotion.  The  whole  fcope  vation  0f~ 
of  Chriftianity  is  to  bring  us  to  an  union  with  God,it. 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preferved  without  frequent 
communications  w  ith  him ;  and  the  rcafons  which 
fhow  religious  intercourfe  to  be  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  Chriftian*  in  a  private  capacity,  will  bind  it  with 
equal  or  more  force  on  them  confidered  as  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  advantages  of  public  worfhip,  when  duly  per¬ 
formed,  are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  a  particular  manner, 
it  gi  ves  Chriftians  an  opportunity  of  openly  profefling 
tin  ir  faith,  and  teftifying  their  obedience  to  their  Re¬ 
deemer  in  the  wife  ft  and  beft  manner  ;  and  in  an  age 
wh?n  atheifm  has  arifen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  afrefh,  and  put  to  open 
fhame,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  religion, 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  the  vicious  courfes  purfued  by  thofe 
degenerate  apoftates.  He  will  with  pleafure  lay  hold 
on  every  occafion  to  teftify  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
afhamed  to  eonfefs  the  truth  ;  and  will  think  it  his  in- 
difpenfable  duty  openly  to  difavow  the  fins  of  others, 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 

Public  worfhip  preferves  in  the  minds  df  men  a  fenfe 
of  religion,  without  which  fociety  could  not  exift.  No¬ 
thing  can  keep  a  body  of  men  together  and  unite  them 
in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  fuch  principles  of 
aftion  as -may  reach  and  govern  the  heart.  But  thefe 
can  be  derived  only  from  a  fehfe  of  religious  duties, 
which  can  never  be  fo  ftrongly  impretted  upon  the  mind 
as  by  a  conftant  attendance  upon  public  worfhip.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  negleft  the  public  wor¬ 
fhip  of  God,  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  employ 
ourfelves  as  acceptably  to  our  Maker  at  home  in  our 
clofets.  Both  kinds  of  worihip  are  indeed  necettary  ; 
but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid  by  the  difeharge  of  ano¬ 
ther.  By  public  worfhip  every  man  profettes  his  belief 
in  that  God  whom  he  adores,  and  appeals  to  Him  for 
his  fincerity,  of  which  his  neighbour  cannot  judge.  By 
-this  appeal  he  endears  himfelf  more  or  lefs  to  others. 

It  creates  confidence;  it  roots  in  the  heart  benevolence, 
and  all  other  Chriftian  virtues,  which  produce,  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  the  fruits  of  mutual  love  $nd  general  peace. 

People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of 
the  Lord’s  day  are  over  when  public  worfhip  is  ended* 

But  they  feem  to  forget  for  what  purpofes  the  day  was 
fet  apart.  It  is  not  only  appropriated  to  the  duties  of 
public  Worfhip,  but  alfo  fan&ified  to  our  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity.  It 
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is  ail  in  dilution  calculated  to  alienate  the  condition  of 
the  laborious  clafles  of  mankind,  and,  in  confequence  of 
t  that,  to  afford  refl  to  beajls  alfo.  It  is  proper,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  that  man  fhould  reflect  on  his  condition  in  the 
world,  that  he  fhould  examine  the  itate  of  his  foul,  and 
inquire  what  progrefs  he  has  made  in  that  work  which 
was  given  him  to  do.  Thofe  that  have  children  or  fei- 
vants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their  inftruCtion  as  well 
as  their  own.  Thefe  are  the  ends  which  the  inflitution 
of  Sunday  was  defigned  to  anfwer.  Every  man  muft 
allow  that  thefe  things  muft  be  done  at  fome  time  or 
other  •,  but  unlefs  there  be  fet  times  for  doing  them,  the 
generality  of  mankind  would  wholly  negteCt  them. 

Vi /it  mg  and  travelling'  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time ;  a  lofs  for  which  no  amends 
can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,,  inftead  of  having 
leifure  to  improve  themfelves  in  fpiritual  knowledge, 
are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And,  in  a  man 
of  any  humanity,  it  muft  excite  many  painful  fenfations, 
when  he  reflects  how  often  the  ufeful  horfe  on  that  day 
experiences  all  the  anguifh  of  hunger,  torn  fides,  and 
battered  knees.  Every  kind  of  atnufement ,  every,  kind 
of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  particular 
duties  of  the  Lord’s  day  *,  and  confequently  men  pro¬ 
fane  the  day  by  fpending  it  in  any  amufements,  or  un¬ 
dertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment  unlefs  it  be 
a  work  of  abfolute  necefiity. 

SABBATH-Breaking ,  or  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
is  punifhed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For, 
befides  the  notorious  indecency  and  fcandal  of  permit¬ 
ting  any  fecular  bulinefs  to  be  publicly  tra’nfadled  on 
that  day  in  a  country  profefling  Chriftianity,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  its  profana¬ 
tion,  the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  refreftiment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor- 
ftiip,  is  of  admirable  fervice  to  a  ftate,  conftdered  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  civil  inftitution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
converfation  and  fociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower 
dalles ;  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into  a  fordid 
ferocity  and  favage  felfifhnefs  of  fpirit :  it  enables  the 
induftrious  workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the 
enfuing  wreek  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs :  it  imprints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to 
God  fo  neceflary  to  make  them  good  citizens  ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  wrorn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre¬ 
mitted  continuance  of  labour,  without  any  ftated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  worfhip  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  tire  laws  of  King  Athelftan  forbade,  all  mer¬ 
chandizing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  under  very  fevere  pc* 
nalties.  And  by  the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  no  fair 
or  market  (hall  be  held  on  the  principal  feftivals,.Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har- 
veft),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale. 
And,  fmee,  by  the  ftatute'l  Car.  I.  p.  1.  no  perfons 
(hall  affemble,  out  of  their  own  parifties,  for  any  fport 
whatfoever,  upon  this  day  •,  nor,  in  their  parifhes,  fhall 
ufe  any  bull  or  bear-beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes  \  on  pain  that  every  of¬ 
fender  (hall  pay  3s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  ftatute  does 
not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent 
recreation  or  amufemeht,  within  their  rafpeftive  pa- 
r iflies,  even  on  the  Lord’s  day,  after  divine  fervice  is 
over.  But  by  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or  ufe  any  boat  or 


barge,  or  expofe  any  goods  to  fale,  except  meat  in 
public  houfes,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne- 
ceftity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5s.  Nor  {hall  any 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  th^t  day,  under 
pain  of  20s. 

SABELLI ANS,  a  fe6t  of  Chriftians  of  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a  philo- 
fopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is  but 
one  perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  fun61ions 
of  the  Deity*,  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is 
the  Father  of  all  things,  that  he  defeended  into  the  vir¬ 
gin,  became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  *,  and 
that  having  accomplilhed  the  myftery  of  our  falvation, 
he  diffufed  himfelf  on  the  apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghojl .  This  they 
explained  by  refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illumina¬ 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  rts 
^warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplifti  the 
work  of  redemption  *,  and  that  being  re-afeended  to  hea¬ 
ven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  communicated 
after  a  like  manner  to  the  apoftles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  fed  of  idolaters,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  and  worftiips  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 
See  Polytheism,  N°  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  church  •,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
eaft  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth  j  watered  by  feveral  imall  rivers,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  oil  and  wine.  There  is  no  walled  town  in  it  \ 
and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place. 

SAB  IN  US,  George,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  bom 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508.  His  poem 
Res  gejlce  Ccefitrutn  Germanortmi ,  fpread  his  reputation 
all  over  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite  literature : 
he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  reCfor  of  the  new  academy  of  Koningf- 
burg,  and  counfellor  to  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg. 
He  married  two  wives,  the  firft  of  whom  was  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  MelanCthon  *,  and  died 
in  1560.  His  poems  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  printed. 

SABLE,  or  SABLE  Animal ,  in  Zoology ,  a  creature 
of  the  weaftl-kind,  called  by  authors  trmjlela  %ibellina. 
See  Mustela,  Mammalia  Index . 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Ruftian  empire,  was  the  employment,  or 
rather  talk,  of  the  unhappy  exiles  in  Siberia.  As  that 
country  is  now  become  more  populous,  the  fables  have 
in  a  great  meafure  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther  north 
and  eaft,  to  live  in  defert  forefts  and  mountains  :  they 
live  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  iflands  in 
them  \  on  this  account  they  have,  by  fome,  been  fupy 
pofed  to  be  the  JZot&egiof  of  Ariftotle  ( Hijl .  An.  lib.  viii. 
c.  5.),  which  he  clalfes  with  the  animals  converfant 
among  waters.  t 

At  prefen t  the  hunters  of  fables  form  themfelves  in¬ 
to  troops,  from  five  to  forty  each  :  the  laft  fubdivide  in¬ 
to  lelfer  parties,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  ;  but  there  is* 
one  that  directs  the  whole  ;  a  fmall  covered  boat  is 
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provided  for  each  party,  loaded  Twtlv  provifions,  a 
and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a  vefi'el  to  bake  their 
bread  in  :  each  party  alfo  has  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  fets 
out  according  to  the  courfe  their  chief  points  out :  they 
go  again  ft  the  ftream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their  boats 
up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country  ;  there  they 
itop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters  are  frozen,  and 
the  feafon  commences  :  before  they  begin  the  chafe, 
their  leader  affembles  them,  they  unite  in  a  prayer  to 
the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then  feparate  :  the  firft 
fable  they  take  is  called  God's  fable ,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  church. 

They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods  *,  mark  the  trees 
as  they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back  ; 
and  in  their  hunting  quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  fnow  round  them  :  near  thefe  they  lay 
their  traps  •,  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
ftill  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return  fuc- 
ce (lively  to  every  old  one  to  vifit  the  traps  and  take 
out  the  game  to  (kin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of 
the  party  muft  do  :  during  this  time  they  are  fupplied 
with  provifions  by  perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  fledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  reafon  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  muft  pafs.  The  traps  are  a  fort  of  pit- 
fall,  with  a  loofe  board  placed  over  it,  baited  with  fifti 
or  flefti  ;  when  fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  fnow  to  their  holes  ;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance  5  and  fometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  the  coming  out  of  the  animal  : 
it  has  happened  that  thefe  poor  people  have,,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provifions,  been  fo  pinched  with  hun¬ 
ger,  that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of  which 
they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  the  other  to  the 
back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords  placed  at 
the  ends  :  fuch  are  the  hardfhips  our  fellow-creatures 
undergo  to  fupply  the  wantonnefs  of  luxury. 

The  feafon  of  cbace  being  finiftied,  the  hunters  re- 
aflemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number  of 
fables  each  has  taken  ;  make  complaints  of  offenders 
againft  their  regulations  •,  punifti  delinquents  •,  (hare  the 
booty  *,  then  continue  at  the  head-quarters  till  the  rivers 
are  clear  of  ice  ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every  church 
the  dedicated  furs. 

Sable,  Cape ,  the  moft  foutherly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod-fifti- 
ery.  W.  Long.  65.  34.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

Sable  Ifle  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coafts  of 
both  are  moft  commodioufly  fituated  for  fifheries. 

Sable  Trade ,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  (kins  or 
furs  of  fables  ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  hi- 
ftory  was  tranflated  by  Mr  J.  R.  Forfter  from  a  Ruffian 
performance  on  that  fubjeft  by  Mr  Muller. 

u  Sable ;  foble,  in  Ruffian  5  zoble  in  German.  Their 
price  varies  from  il.  to  iol.  fterling  and  above  :  fine 
and  middling  fable-fkins  are  without  bellies,  and  the 
coarfe  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  (kins  make  a  collec¬ 
tion  called  zimmer,  The  fineft  fables  are  fold  in  pairs 
perfeflly  fimilar,  and  are  dearer  than  fingle  ones  of  the 
fame  goodnefs:  for  the  Ruffians  want  thofe  in  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tippets,  &c.  the  blacked  are 
reputed  the  beft.  Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November 
to  February  ;  for  thofe  caught  at  any  other  time  of 
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dog  the  year  are  (hort-haired,  and  then  called  nedofolou. 


Sable. 


The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones, 
are  called  os  ;  the  more  a  fkin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs, 
the  blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur ;  the 
very  beft  have  no  other  but  thofe  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motchka  is  a  technical  term  ufed  in  the  Ruffian  fur- 
trade,  exprefling  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs ;  and 
fometimes  it  comprehends  likewife  the  lower  and  (liorter 
hairs :  the  above-mentioned  beft  fable  furs  are  faid  to 
have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  fable  furs,  fome  fhorter  hairs, 
called  podofie ,  i.  e.  under-os  •,  the  more  podofie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  lefs  valuable  :  in  the  better  kind  of  fables 
the  podofie  has  black  tips,  and  a  gray  or  rufty  motchka. 
The  firft  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
fable  furs  \  the  red  one  the  worft,  efpecially  if  it  has 
but  few  os.  Between  the  os  and  podofie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of-hair,  called  podfada .  The  more  podfada  a  fur 
has,  the  lefs  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  fuch 
cafe,  take  no  other  direction  than  the  natural  one  ;  for 
the  characters  of  fable  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  hair 
naturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direClion  as  you  ftrike  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  thefe  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podofie,  and  podfada,  make 
many  fpecial  divifions  in  the  goodnefs  of  furs :  befides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  fize,  preferring  always, 
cceteris  paribus ,  the  biggeft,  and  thofe  that  have  the 
greateft  glofs.  The  fize  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  fmaller. 
The  glofs  vanifhes  in  old  furs :  the  frefti  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  exprefs  it  *,  the  old 
ones  are  faid  to  have  done  blooming  :  the  dyed  fables* 
always  lofe  their  glofs  ;  become  lefs  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not  ;  and  com¬ 
monly  the  hairs  are  fome  what  twifted  or  crifped,  and 
not  fo  ftraight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumigate  the 
fkins,  to  make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  fmell,  and 
the  crifped  condition  of  the  longhair,  betrays  the  cheat; 
and  both  ways  are  deteCled  by  rubbing  the  fur  with  a 
moift  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch  cafes. 

“  The  Chinefe  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  fables,  fo 
that  the  colour  not  only  lafts  (which  the  Ruffian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  its  glofs,  and  the  crifped 
hairs  only  difeover  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  all  the 
fables,  which  are  of  the  beft  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  fe¬ 
parate,  are  carried  to  Ruflia  ;  the  reft  go  to  China. 
The  very  beft  fables  come  from  the  environs  of  Nert- 
chitfk  and  Yakutfk;  and  in  this  latter  diftriCl,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  river  Ud  affords  fometimes  fables,  of 
which  one  fingle  fur  is  often  fold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12I.  or  14I.  The  bellies  of  fables,  which 
are  fold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  fingers  breadth,  and 
are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  fold  from  il. 
to  2l.  fterling.  Tails  are  fold  by  the  hundred.  The 
very  beft  fable  furs  muft  have  their  tails  ;  but  ordinary 
fables  are  often  cropped,  and  100  fold  from  4I.  to  81. 
fterling.  The  legs  or  feet  of  fables  are  fcldom  fold  fe- 
parately  ;  white  fables  are  rare,  and  no  common  mer¬ 
chandize,  but  bought  only  as  curiofities  :  fome  are 
yellowifti,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpringon  the  fnow.'” 

Sable,  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  black  and  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French,  as  are  moft  terms  in  this  fcience : 
in  engraving  it  is  exprelfed  by  both  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  croffing  each  other.  Sable  of  itfelf  fig- 
3  I  2  nifies 


Sable 

ii 

Saccharuni. 
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nifies  conftancy,  learning,  and  grief;  and  ancient  he¬ 
ralds  will  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compounded  with 


Or. 

Arg. 

Gul. 

Azu. 

Ver. 

Pur. 


a 

fcJO 


"  Honour. 
Fame. 
RefpedL 
'  Application. 

Comfort. 

^  Aufterity. 


The  occafion  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet,  p.  8.  The  duke 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  lofs  of  that  kingdom, 
appeared  at  a  tournament  in  Germany  all  in  black,  with 
his  fhield  of  that  tin&ure, feme  de  lar tries,  i.  e.befprink- 
led  with  drops  of  water,  to  reprefent  tears,  indicating 
by  that  both  his  grief  and  lofs. 

SAB  LEST  AN,  or  SaBLUSTAN,  a  province  of  Aha, 
in  Perfla,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indoftan  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Khorafan  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  mountains  of 
Balk  and  Candahar  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Sageftan  or  Se- 
geftan  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Heri.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  very  little  knowmto  Europeans;  nor  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  feimitar*  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SABURRA,  in  Medicine,  ufually  denotes  any  <rol- 
le&ion  of-  half  putrid  indigefted  matter  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digeftion  is 

impeded.  . 

SABURRiE,  Gritts,  in  Natural  Hijlory ;  a  kind 
of  ft  one,  found  in  minute  maffes.  They  are  of  various 
colours,  as  ftony  and  fparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or  grayifh 
white  colour  ;  red  ftony  gritts  ;  green  ftony  gritts  ; 
yellow  gritt  ;  blackifli  gritty 

SAjG/EA,  a  feaft  which  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  deity 
Anaitis.  The  Sacsea  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feaft  for  the  flaves.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choofe  a  prifoner  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gra¬ 
tifications  he  would  wifti,  before  he  were  carried  to  ex¬ 
ecution.  ...  1  r 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  Ids 
violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling 
or  twitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  fudden  and 
with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  heavy  upon 
the  hand,  or  obftinately  arms  himfelf. 

This  is  a  correction  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACERDOTAL,  fomething  belonging  to  priefts. 

See  Priest.  . 

SACCULUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  diminutive  of  faccus, 
fignifies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of  the 
body. 

SACCHARUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Sugar  Cane  *  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
mina .  See  Botany  Index. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
of  Brazil  ;  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  our 
Weft  India  iflands  foon-  after  they  were  fettled.  The 
fugar-cane  is  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  thofe  iflands. 
it  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  planter,  enriches  the 


Britifh  merchant,  gives  bread  to  thoufands  of  manufac-  Saccharin 
turers  and  feamen,  and  brings  an  immenfe  revenue  to  „  II 
the  crown.  For  the  procefs  of  making  fugar,  fee  Su-^ac 
GAR. 

Sugar  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
neceifarics  of  life.  In  crop-time  every  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 

This  fufticiently  points  out  the  nourishing  and  healthy 
qualities  of  fugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 
of  fugar  fpoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth  ; 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  miftake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 

Dr  Alfton,  formerly  profeffor  of  botany  and  materia 
mediea  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul¬ 
gar  opinion  :  he  had  a  fine  fet  of  teeth,  which  he  aferib* 
ed  folely  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  fugar.  Ex- 
ternally  too  it  is  often  ufeful  :  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
roafted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill-difpofed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  corrector. 

SACCHAROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  afeen- 
taining  the  value  of  worts,  and  the  ftrength  of  different 
kinds  of  malt  liquor.  The  name  fignifies  a  meafure  of 
fwcetnefs.  An  inftrument  of  this  kind  has  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  a  Mr  Richardfon  of  Hull,  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  menftruum  or  water  employed  by  the 
brewer,  becomes  more  denfe  by  the  addition  of  fuch 
parts  of  the  materials  as  have  been  diffolvcd  or  extracted 
by,  and  thence  incorporated  with  it  :  the  operation  oT 
boiling,  and  its  fubfequent  cooling,  ftill  adds  to  the  den- 
fity  of  it  by  evaporation  ;  fo  that  when  it  is  fubmitted 
to  the  a&ion  of  fermentation,  it  is  denfer  than  at  any 
other  period. 

In  palling  through  this  natural  operation,  a  remark¬ 
able  alteration  takes  place.  The  fluid  no  fooner  begins 
to  ferment  than  its  denflty  begins  to  diminilh  ;  and  as 
the  fermentation  is  more  or  lefs  perfect,  the  fermentable 
matter,  whofe  acceftion  has  been  traced  by  the  increafe 
of  denflty,  becomes  more  or  lefs  attenuated  ;  and  in 
place  of  every  particle  thus  attenuated,  a  fpirituous  par¬ 
ticle,  of  lefs  denflty  than  water,  is  produced ;  fo  that 
when  the  liquor  is  again  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  it  is  fo  much 
f pacifically  lighter  than  it  was  before,  as  the  a&icn  of 

fermentation  . has  been  capable  of  attenuating  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  its  acquired  denflty  ;  and  if  the  whole 
were  attenuated  in  this  manner,  the  liquor  would  be¬ 
come  lighter,  or  lefs  denfe  than  water,  becaufe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  produced  from  the  fermentable  matter,  and 
occupying  its  place,  would  diminifti  the  denflty  of  the 
water  in  fume  degree  of  proportion  to  that  in  which  the 
latter  has  increafed  it. 

SACHEVEREL,  Dr  Henry,  a  famous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  fa&ion  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  indecent  and  fcurrilous  fermons 
and  writings  aga-inft  the  diffenters  and  revolution  princi¬ 
ples.  He  owed  his  confluence,  however,  to  being  in- 
difcreetlv  profeeuted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  fur  his  affize- 
fermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  ferraon  at 
St  Paul’s -in  1709  ;  in  which  he  afferted  the  doflrine 
of  non-refitlance  to  government  in  its  utmoft  extent.; 
and  refle&ed  fcverely  on  the  aft  of  toleration.  The 
high  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 
time  ;  and  the  trial  of  Sachcverel  inflamed  the  high- 
church  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  exceites:  he  was,  , 
however,  fufpended  for  three  years,  and  his.  fermons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Tories  being 
in  adminiftration  when  Sacheverel’s  fufpenfion  expired, 
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icheverellie  was  freed  with  every  circumftance  of  honour  and 
II  public  rejoicing 3  was  ordered  to  preach  before  the  com- 
mons  on  the  2ptli  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
^  for  his  difcourfe,  and  obtained  the  valuable  re£lory  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 

SACK,  a  wine  ufed  by  our  anceftors,  which  forne 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenifh  and  fome  Canary  wine. — 
Venner,  in  his  Via  ReSia  ad  Vi  tarn  Longamy  printed  in 
1628,  fays  that  fack  is  “  completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  fome  affeft  to  drink  fack  with  fugar 
and  fome  without  3  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  beft  pleating  to  their  palate.”  He  goes 
on  to  fay,  “  that  fack,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and 
very  penetrative  3  being  taken  with  fugar,  the  heat  is 
both  fome  what  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  there¬ 
of  alfo  retarded.”  He  adds  farther,  that  Hhenifh,  &c. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  fack  and  the  other 
ftronger  wines  are  bed  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  fack  was  not 
a  fweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  fugar,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  faccharine  fla¬ 
vour,  but  from  its  being  originally  ftored  in  facks  or 
borachios.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  ftrong  wine  the  produdlion  of  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
fome  Spanitli  wine  of  that  kind.  This  conjecture  is 
the  more  plaufible,  as  Howell,  in  his  French  and  Eng- 
lifh  Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  tranflates 
fack  by  the  words  vin  d'Efpagne ,  virt  fee, 

SACK  of  Woo/,  a  quantity  of  wool' containing  juft  22 
ftones,  and  every  ftone  14  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a  fack 
is  24  ftones,  each  ftone  containing  16  pounds. 

SACK  of  Cotton  Wool \  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

SACKS  of  Earth ,  in  Fortification ,  are  canvas  bags  filled 
with  earth.  They  are  ufed  in  making  retrenchments  in 
haffe,  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the  breaches, 
&c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

S  ACKBUT,  a  mutical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  fort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  trumpet  both  in  form  and  tize  3  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bafs,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  fhortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  whether  grave  or. acute. 
The  Italians  call  it  trombone ,  and  the  Latins  tuba  due - 
tills . 

S  ACKVILLE,  Thomas,  Lord  BuMurfi,and  Earl 
of  Dofet,  a  fta’efrnan  and  poet,  the  fon  of  Richard 
Saekville,  Efq.  of  Buekhurff,  in  the  pariffi  of  Wi- 
thian  in  Suffex,  was  born  in  the  year  1 536.  He  was 
fent  to  Hart-h*ll  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  mailer  of 'arts  degree,  and  thence  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  applied  himfeTf  to  the 
ffudy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whilff  at  the  universities, 
and  that  thefe  his  juvenile  productions  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preferved. — 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  3  about  whieh  time, 
in  he  wrote  a  poetical  piece,  entitled  The  hi- 

duBion ,  or  The  Mirror  of  M a  gift  rates.  This  laft  was 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  our  hiftory  3  but  the  defign  being  drop¬ 
ped,  it  was  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
Mirror  of  Magiftrates  is  formed  on  a  dramatic  plan  3 
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in  which  the  perfons  are  introduced  fpeaking.  The  In* 
duftion  is  written  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Spencer,  who, 
with  fome  probability,  is  fuppofed  to  have  imitated  this 
author. 

In  1561,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  a&ed  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
This  was  the  firff  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 
The  Companion  to  the  Playhoufe  tells  us,  that  the 
three  firft  a£ls  were  written  by  Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  fays,  “  it  is 
full  of  ilately  fpeeches,  and  well-founding  phrafes,  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his  ltylc,  &c.”  Rymcr 
fpeaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spence,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Mr  Pope,  republifhed  it  in  1  736,  with  a 
pompous  preface.  It  is  faid  to  be  our  firft  dramatic 
piece  written  in  verfe. 

In  the  firff  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Saekville  was- 
member  for  SuiTex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  1  $66  was  imprifoned  at  Rome,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  his  father’s  death,  by  which  he  became  pof- 
fefled  of  a  very  eonfiderable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained’  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  being  firft  knighted,  was  created  Lord 
Buekhurff.  In  1570  he  was  fent  ainbaffador  to  France. 
In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  3  and  was  the 
meffenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of  her 
fentence,  and  to  fee  it  executed.  The  year  following 
lie  went  ambafiador  to  the  States  General,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  their  complaint  againft  the  earl  of  Leicefter  3 
who,  difliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen 
to  recal  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe.  In  this 
ftate  of  cofinement  he  continued  about  10  months,  Wsjien 
Leicefter  dying,  he  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  in  1580 
was  inftallt  d  knight  of  the  Garter  :  but  the  moft  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality  for  Lord 
Buekhurff  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  ftie  caufed 
him  to  be  elected  chancellor  in  tile  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  oppofition  to  her  favourite  Effex.  In  1398,  on 
the  death  of  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  Lord  Buekhurff 
fueceeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effieft  prime  miniffer  3  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of 
Effex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  fat 
as  lord  high  Reward  on  that  awful  oceafion. 

On  the  aeceflion  of  James  I.  he  was  gracioufly  re¬ 
ceived,  had  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  He 
continued  in  high  favour,  with  the  king  till  the  day  of 
bis  death  3  which  happened  fuddtnly,  on  the  19th  of 
April  i6c8,  in  the  council  ehaniber  at  Whitehall.  He 
was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weffminfier  abbey. 
He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  miniffer,  and  an  horn  ft 
man.  From  him  is  defended  the  prefent  noble  family 
of  the  Dorfets.  “  It  were  needlefs  (fays  Mr  Walpole) 
to  add,  that  lie  was  the  patriarch  of  a  race  of  genius 
and  wit.” 

Sackville,  Charles ,  earl  of  Dorfet ,  a  celebrated  wit 
and  poet,  defeended  from  the  foregoing,  was  born  in 
1637.  He  was,  like  Villiers,  Rochefter,  Scdley,  &c. 
one  of  the  libertines  of  King  Charles’s  court,  and  fome- 
times  indulged  hirafelf  in  inexeufable  exccfles.  He 
openly  difcountenanced  the  violent  meafure s  of  James  IL 
and  engaged  early  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  and 
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taken  into  the  privy  council.  He  died  in  1706,  and 
left  fevetal  poetical' pieces,  which,  though  not  confider- 
able  enough  to  make  a  volume  by  themfelves,  may  be 
found  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets,  publiihed  in 

1 749- 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
fact' amentum ,  which  fignifies  an  oath,  .particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
general.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  were,  obtemperaturus  fum  et  faBurus  quicquid  man - 
dabitur  ab  imperatoribus  juxta  vires .  The  word  was 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  em¬ 
ployed,  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  thofe 
ordinances  of  religion  by  which  Chriftians  came  under 
an  obligation,  equally  facred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to 
obferve  their  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  which 
they  have  the  affuranee  of  C brill  that  he  will  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  fame  covenant. 

Of  facraments,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Proteftant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  if  the  definition  of  a  facrament  be  juft  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  facrament  is  declared  to  be  u  an 
outward  and  vifible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained ‘by  Chrift  himfelf  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge  to 
a {fure  us  thereof.”  According  to  this  definition,  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  certainly  facraments  ; 
for  each  confifts  of  an  outward  and  vifible  fign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace ;  both  were 
ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  by  .the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Chriftian  come  under  a  folemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  mafter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  SUPPER  of 
the  Lord).  The  Romanifts,  however,  add  to  this  num¬ 
ber  confirmation ,  penance ,  extreme  unBion ,  ordination , 
and  marriage ,  holding  in  all  feven  facraments  ;  but  two 
of  thofe  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  church 
cannot  poffibly  be  Chrifiian  facraments,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  facraments  or  obligations  into  which  men  of 
all  religions  enter.  Marriage  was  inftituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  reple- 
nifti  the  earth  ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 
which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible.— 
The  external  feverities’  impofed  upon  penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome  (fee  Penance)  may  indeed  be  in 
fome  refpe&s  peculiar  to  the  difcipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri¬ 
gid  /but  none  of  thefe  feverities  were  ordained  by  Chrift 
himfelf  as  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  facramentum.  Con¬ 
firmation  has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  fa¬ 
crament  than  any  of  the  other  five  popifti  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  confidered  as  fuch  by 
the  earlieft  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  (fee 
Confirmation).  Ordination  .  is  by  many  churches 
confidered  as  a  very  important  rite  ;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
miniftered  to  id/  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  in  the  New  Teftament,  it  cannot  be 


confidered  a  Chriftian  facrament  conferring  grace  ge-  Sacratu^, 
nerally  necefiary  to  falvation.  It  is  rather  a  form  of  I! 
authorifing  certain  perfons  to  perform  certain  offices,  t  SaCle- 
which  refpe£t  not  themfelves  but  the  whole  church  ;  and 
extreme  un6tion  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly 'claim¬ 
ed  by  the  fucceeding  clergy.  (See  Ordination  and 
Extreme  UNCTION),  Thefe  coniiderations  feem  to  have 
fome  weight  with  die  Romiffi  clergy  themfelves  ;  for 
they  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  ho  Ip 
facrament .  Thu3  to  expofe  the  holy  facrament,  is  to 
lay  the  confecrated  hoft  on  the  altar  to  be  adored. — 

The  proceftion  of  the  holy  facrament  is  that  in  which 
this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a  town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  facraments  of  the  Romfth 
church,  a  fe£t  of  Chriftians  fprung  up  in  England  early 
in  the  current  century  who  increafed  their  number. — 

The  founder  of  this  fe£t  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  think, 
of  Manchefter,  where  the  remains  of  it  fubfifted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  fo  at  prefen t.  According  to 
thefe  men,  every  rite  and  every  plirafe  in  the  book  called 
the  Apofiolical  Confiitutions  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  a  potties  themfelves.  Still,  however,  they  make  adi- 
ftin&ion  between  the  greater  and  the  leffer  facraments. 

The  greater  facraments  are  only  two,  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  lefier  are  no  few^er  than  ten,  viz. 
five  belonging  to  baptifm,  exorcifrn ,  anointing  with  oil ', 
ithe  white  garment^  a  tafie  of  milk  and  honey ,  and  anoint - 
ing  with  chrifm  or  ointment .  The  other  five  are,  the 
fign  of  the  crofs ,  impoftion  of  hands ,  unBion  of  thefick, 
holy  orders ,  and  matrimony .  Of  the  nature  of  thefe 
lefier  facraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account. 

_ _ Nor  is  it  necefiary  that  we  (hould.  The  fe&  wffiich 

taught  them,  if  not  extinguiftied,  is  certainly  in  its  laft 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men  ;  and  its  founder’s  Full,  True,  and  Comprehenfive 
View  of  Chriftianity,  in  two  Catechifms,  is  a  work 
which  the  Chriftian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleafure 
for  information,  and  the  philofopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  the  year 

1748.  .  . 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  SACRAMENT ,  a  religious 
eftablilhment  formed  in  France,  whofe  founder  was  Au- 
therius,  biffiop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a 
number  of  ecclefiaftics  ready  to  exercife  their  miniftry 
among  pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congrega¬ 
tion  de  propaganda,  {hould  appoint. 

SACRAMENTARIANS,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  fuch  as  have  publiihed  or  held  erroneous  doctrines 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other  Pro- 

teftants.  ,  , 

SACRAMENT  ARY,  an  ancient  Romifli  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
pra6tifed  at  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wrote  by  Pope  Gelafius,  and  afterwards  re- 
vifed,  corrected,  and  abridged,  by  St  Gregory. 

S  ACRE,  or  Saker,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  called  by  authors  faico  facer,  and  dif¬ 
ferently  deferibed  by  different  authors,  but  by  all  agreed 
to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  adive  bird.  It  is  a  native 
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of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  ;  and  a  variety  called 
by  feme  writers  the  fpeckled partridge  hawk  is  found  at 
orifice.  Hudfon’s  bay,  North  America. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly  of¬ 
fered  and  confecrated  to  God,  with  benedictions,  unc¬ 
tions,  &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priefts,  are  reckoned  facred  per- 
fons  ;  abbots  are  only  bleffed. — The  dtaconhood,  fub- 
deaconhood,  and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
are  faid  to  imprefs  a  facred  indelible  character.  The 
cuftom  of  confecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  derived 
(fays  Gutlingius)  from  the  Hebrews  ;  among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  Grotius,  it  was  never  ufed  but  to  kings 
who  had.  not  an  evident  right  by  fucceffion.  He  adds, 
that  the  Chriftian  emperors  never  ufed  it  before  Juftin 
the  younger  ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  palled  to 
the  Goths, 

SaCRED  is  alfo  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  are 
held  facred. — The  facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals. 

SACRED  Majefly ,  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to 
the  king  of  England  ;  yet  Loyfeau  fays  it  is  blafphemy* 
See  Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  ftruck  with 
thunder  as  facred.  In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chief- 
fly  denotes  that  where  a  perfon  deceafed  has  been  inter¬ 
red. 

Sacred  Elixir.  See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an  altar, 
by  means  of  a  regular  minifter,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage.  Sacrifices 
(though  the  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  comprehend  all 
the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any  way  devoted  to  his 
fervice  and  honour)  differ  from  mere  oblations  in  this, 
that  in  a  facrifiee  there  is  a  real  deftrudion  or  change 
of  the  thing  offered  ;  whereas  an  oblation  is  only  a 
fimple  offering  or  gift,  without  any  fuch  change  at  all  : 
thus,  all  forts  of  tythes,  and  firft;  fruits,  and  whatever  of 
men’s  worldly  fubftance  is  confecrated  to  God,  for  the 
fupport  of  his  worfhip  and  the  maintenance  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  are  offerings  or  oblations  •,  and  thefe,  under  the 
Jewifh  law,  were  either  of  living  creatures  or  other 
things  :  but  facrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  fenfe  of  the 
term,  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  confumed  by  fire. 
They  have  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and  un¬ 
bloody.  Bloody  facrifices  were  made  of  living  creatures; 
unbloody  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  alfo  been 
divided  into  expiatory ,  impetratory ,  and  eucharijlical. 
The  firft  kind  were  offered  to  obtain  of  God  forgivenefs 
of  fins  ;  the  fecond,  to  procure  home  favour  ;  and  the 
third,  to  exprefs  thankfulnefs  for  favours  already  re¬ 
ceived.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  all 
facrifices  be  arranged  ;  though  we  are  told,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  666  different  kinds,  a  number  furpaf- 
fing  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  facrifices  very  various  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  held.  By  many,  the  Phoenicians  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  them  ;  though 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  vi&im 
and  hoJUa,  that  no  bloody  facrifices  were  offered  till 
wars  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  vic¬ 
tories  over  their  enemies.  Thefe  are  mere  hypothefes 
contradicted  by  the  moil  authentic  records  of  antiquity, 
and  entitled  to  no  regard.. 


By  modern  ddfts,  facrifices  are  faid  to  have  had  their  Sacrifice, 
origin  in  fuperftition,  which  operates  much  in  the  lame  ' rY—*1 

way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  thofe  men*  to  derive  this  pra£lice  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  people  ;  ftnee  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  fame  opinions  refpe&ing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  gods,  and  the  proper  means  of  appealing 
their  anger.  Men  of  grofs  conceptions  imagine  their 
deities  to  be  like  thcmfelves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They 
are  aecuftomed  to  appeafe  an  injured  neighbour  by  a 
compofition  in  money;  and  they  endeavour  to  compound 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  gods,  by  rich  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  to  their  priefts.  The  molt  valuable 
property  of  a  fimple  people  is  their  cattle.  Thefe  of¬ 
fered  in  facrifiee  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  di¬ 
vinity,  and  are  actually  fed  upon  by  his  priefts.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  which  requires  the  punifhment  of 
death,  it  is  accounted  perfc&ly  fair  to  appeafe  the  deity 
by  offering  one  life  for  another  ;  becaule,  by  favages, 
puniihment  is  confidered  as  a  debt  for  which  a  man 
may  compound  in  the  beft  way  that  he  can,  and  which 
one  man  may  pay  for  another.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arofe 
the  abfurd  notions  of  imputed  guilt  and  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment.  Among  the  Egyptians,  a  white  bull  was  cho- 
fen  as  an  expiatory  facrifiee  to  their  god  Apis.  After 
being  killed  at  the  altar,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  call 
into  the  river,  with  the  following  execration  :  “  May 
all  the  evils  impending  over  thofe  who  perform  this  fa- 
crifice,  or  over  the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on 
this  head  *!Ieroclo - 

Had  faeriffee  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among^-h  lib.  ii. 
fuch  grofs  idolaters  as  worlhipped  departed  heroes,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  retain  in  their  ftate  of  deification  all 
the  paffions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  ftate,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worfhip  would  have 
been  to  us  per  fed  fy  fatisfa&ory'.  We  readily  admit, 
that  fuch  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may  have  a&ually 
led  far  diftant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  any  thing 
from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tradition,  to 
imagine  that  beings  of  human  paftions  and  appetites 
might  be  appeafed  or  bribed  by  coftly  offerings.  But 
we  know  from  the  moft.  incontrovertible  authority,  that 
facrifices  of  the  three  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned 
were  in  ufe  among  people  who  worfhipped  the  true 
God,  and  who  muft  have  had  very  correct  notions  pf 
his  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  impoffible  that  fuch 
notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fancy  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  a  harmlefs  animal,  or  the  burning  of 
a  cake  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  fire,  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  Being  felf-exiftent,  omnipotent,  and  om- 
nifeient,  who  can  neither  be  injured  by  the  crimes  of  his 
creatures,  nor  receive  any  acceflion  of  happinefs  from  a 
thoufand  worlds. 

Senfible  of  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  as  this,  fome 
perfons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  feriptures,  and  firmly  rely  on 
the  atonement  made  by  Chrift,  are  yet  unwilling  (it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon)  to  allow  that  fa¬ 
crifices  were  originally  inftituted  by  God.  Of  this  way 
of  thinking  were  St  Chryfoftom,  Spencer,  Grotius,  and 
Warburton,  as  were  likewife  the  Jews  Maimonides,  R. 

Levi,  Ben  Gerfon,  and  Abarbanel.  The  greater  part 
of  thefe  writers  maintain,  that  facrifices  were  at  firft  a 


human  inftituticn 


and  that  God,  in  order  to  prevent 

their 
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^Sacrifice,  {heir  being  offered  to  Idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
'v~'  fervicc,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in 
themfelves,  or  as  proper  rite*  of  worlhip.  I  hat  the  in- 
'  finitely  wife  and  good  God  ihould  introduce  into  his 
fervice  improper  rites  of  worfhip,  appears  to  us  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
fuch  an  opinion  Ihould  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  fuch  men  as  thofe  who  held  it.  Warburton’s 
theory  of  facrifice  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  being 
more  lately  publifhed,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina¬ 
tion. 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  facrifices  had 
their  origin  in  the  lentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
*in  the  ancient  mode  of  converfing  by  adlion  in  aid  oi 
words.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  received  is  na¬ 
tural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 

•#  Divine  “  This  duty  (fays  the  bilhop*)  was  in  the  moft  early 
Leg.  b.  ix.  times  difebarged  in  expreflive  adiions,  the  leail  equivocal 
C*  2'  of  which  was  the  offerer’s  bringing  the  firic  fruits  of 

.pallurage  or  agriculture  to  that  fenueftcred  place  where 
the  Deity  ufed  to  be  more  folemnly  invoked,  at  the  fta- 
ted  times  of  public  worfhip*,  and  there  prefenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demeanor  which  fpok«j  to  this  |ur- 
p0fe.— 4  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God!  to 
be  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good:  and  cio  now.  with 
humble  gratitude,  return  my  warmed;  thanks  fi  r  tliefe 
thy  bleflings  particularly  bellowed  upon  me.”*— 1  hings 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  facred :  and  to 
prevent  their  defecration ,  the  readied:  way  was  to  fend 
them  to  the  table  of  the  prieft,  or  to  confume  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  euchariftical  facrifices.  Impetratonj 
or  precative  facrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  fame  origin, 
and  were  contrived  to  exprefs  by  adlion  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God’s  favour.  44  Expiatory  fa- 
crffices  (fays  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture  as  intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  inftead  ofiprefenting  the  firft: 

-  fruits  of  agriculture  and  pallurage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  wool,  as  in  the  euchariftical,  or  a  portion  of  what 
was  to  be  Town  or  otherwife  propagated,  as  in  the 
impetratory ;  fome  chofen  animal  precious  to  the  repent¬ 
ing  criminal  who  deprecates,  or  fuppofed  to  be  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Deity  who  is  to  be  appealed,  was  offered  up 
and  flain  at  the  altar,  in  an  aftion  which,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  when  tranfiated  into  words,  fpeaks  to  this  pur- 

pofe : _ 4  I  confefs  my  tranfgreftions  at  thy  footftool,  0 

my  God!  and  with  the  deepeft  contrition  implore  thy 
pardon }  confefling  that  I  delerve  -death  for  thofe  my 
offences.’ — The  latter  part  of  the  confeffion  was  more 
forcibly  expreffed  by  the  nBion  of  linking  the  devoted 
animal",  and  depriving  it  of'life;  which,  when  put  into 
words,  concluded  in  this  manner. — 4  And  I  own  that  I 
my felf  defer ve  the  death  which  I  now  inflidl  on  this  ani¬ 
mal.’  # 

This  fvllem  of  lacrifice,  which- his  lordihip  thinks  10 
well  fupported  by  the  moft  early  movements  of  Ample 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfadlory.  That  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accuftomed  tofupply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  expreftive  gefticulations  we  are  not  inclined 
to  controvert:  the  cuftom  prevails  among  favage  na¬ 
tions,  or  nations  half  civilized,  at  the  p  re  fen  t  day.  His 
lordihip,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree 
with 'him,  that  our  firft  parents  were  inllruaed  by  God 


to  make  articulate  founds  fignificant  of  ideas,  notions,  Sacrifio 
and  things  (fee  Language,  N°  6.),  and  not  leu  to  <  — 

fabricate  a  language  for  themfelves.  That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  firll  copious,  no  man  will 
fuppofe,  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  thofe 
who  fpoke  it  had  to  exprefs  ;  but  when  we  conlider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  pre- 
cife  and  perfpicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
real  purpofes  of  life.  Among  thefe  purpofes  mull  fure- 
ly  be  included  the  worlhip  of  God  as  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  Evtry  fenthnent  therefore  which  enters  in¬ 
to  worlhip,  gratitude,  invocation,  confeftion,  and  depre¬ 
cation,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
taught  to  clothe  in  words  the  molt  fignificant  and  une¬ 
quivocal*,  but  we  know  from  Mofes,  whole  divine  lega¬ 
tion  the  bilhop  furely  admitted,  that  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  eld  eft  children  of  our  firft  parents,  worlhipped  God 
by  the  rites  of  facrifice:  and  can  we  fuppoie  that  this 
practice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  fo  far  for¬ 
got  en  the  language  taught  them  by  their  father,  as  to 
be  under  the  m-ceffity  of  denoting  by  action  what  they 
could  not  exprefs  by  words  ?  If  this  fuppofition  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  will  force  another  upon  us  Hill  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  Even  Adam  himfelf  mull,  in  that  cale,  have  be¬ 
come  dumb  in  confequence  of  his  fall}  for  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  articulate 
founds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would  ceafe  in 
the  prefence  of  his  family,  to  confefs  his  fins,  implore 
forgivenefs,  and  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his 
mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  fome  fuch 
objedlion  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  fa¬ 
crifices  had  arifen  from  any  other  fource  than  the 
light  of  reafon,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been 
filent  concerning  that  fource  }  44  efpecially  fince  we 
find  Mofes  carefully  recording  what  God  immediately, 
and  not  nature ,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had 
the  original  of  facrifice,  fays  he,  been  preferibed,  and 
diredlly  commanded  by  the  deity,  the  facred  hifto- 
rian  could  never  have  omitted  the  exprefs  mention  of 
that  eireumftance.  The  two  capital  obfervanccs  in  the 
Jewifti  ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To 
imprefs  the  highefl:  reverence  and  veneration  on  the 
Sabbath ,  he  is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original :  and 
can  we  fuppofe  that  had  facrifices  had  the  fame  origi¬ 
nal,  he  would  have  neglefted  to  eftablifh  this  truth  at 
the*  time  that  he  recorded  the  other,  fince  it  is  of  equal 
ufe  and  of  equal  importance  ?  I  fhould  have  faid,  in¬ 
deed,  of  much  greater}  for  the  multifarious  facrifices 
of  the  LAW  had  not  only  a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of 
Adam,  but  likewife  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Jefus 

Chrift.”  i  l 

But  all  this  realigning  was  forefeen,  and  completely 
anfwered  before  his  lordihip  gave  it  to  the  public.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  diftinftion  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eaftern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  refidence  in'  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath,  io  enforce  a  reli¬ 
gious  obfervance  of  that  facred  day,  it  became  neceffary- 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  firft  in- 
ftitution,  that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memory  of 
the  creation}  but,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,. the  people 
were  in  danger  of  holding  facrifices  rather  in  too  high 
than  too  low  veneration,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  fame 
neceffity  for  mentioning  explicitly  the  early  inftitutioo 
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jLjfoe.  of  them.  It  was  fufficient  that  they  knew  the  divipe  in- 

jj.v - -  ititution  of  their  own  facrifices,  and  the  purpofes  for 

which  they  were  offered.  Befides  this,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from 
•the  infections  of  the  heathen,  tiie  rite  of  facrificing  was 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  fecond  in- 
flitution  under  Moles.  It  might,  therefore,  jbe  improper 
to  relate  its  original  fimplicity  to  a  rebellious  people, 
who  would  think  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expence,  however  really  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs,  Bithop  Warburton  fees  clearly  the 
neceiTily  of  concealing  from  the  Jews  the  fpiritual  and 
refined  nature  >f  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  left  fuch  a 
backfliding  people  ihould,  from  the  contemplation  of  it, 
have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  the  reafon  why  the  prophets,  fpeaking  of  the 
reign  of  the  Meftiah,  borrow  their  images  from  the  Mo- 
faic  difpenfation,  that  the  people  living  under  that  dif¬ 
penfation  might  not  defpife  it  from  perceiving  its  end  *, 
and  we  think  the  reafon  will  hold  equally  good  for  their 
lawgiver  concealing  from  them  the  fimplicity  of  the 
firftlacrinces,  left  they  Ihould  be  tempted  to  murmur  at 
their  own  multifarious  ritual. 

But  his  lordfhip  thinks  that  facrifices  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  light  of  natural  reafon.  We  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reafon  can  throw  upon 
l’uch  a  fubjeCl.  That  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
gods  departed  heroes,  who  ftill  retained  their  fenfual 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeafing  fuch  be¬ 
ings  with  the  fat  of  fed  beafts,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
altar,  we  have  already  admitted ;  but  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  who  knew  that  the  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  paftions  ;  that  he  created  and 
fuftains  the  univerfe ;  and  that  from  his  very  nature  lie 
mult  will  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  fliould 
be  led  by  the  light  of  natural  reafon  to  think  of  appea¬ 
fing  him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to 
death  harmlefs  animals,  is  a  pofition,  which  no  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  lordfhip  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit.  That 
Abel’s  facrifice  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know  ;  but  it 
was  not  accepted  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  but  becaufe  it  was  offered  through 
faith.  The  light  of  natural  reafon,  however,  does  not 
generate  faith,  but  fcience;  and  when  it  fails  of  that, 
its  offspring  is  abfurdity.  “  Faith  is  the  fubftance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen,”  and 
comes  not  by  reafoning  but  by  hearing.  What  things 
then  were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he 
hoped,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  offered  facrifice  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reftoration  to  that  immortality 
which  was  forfeited  by  the  trarifgreflion  of  his  parents. 
Of  fuch  redemption,  an  obfcure  intimation  had  been 
given  to  Adam,  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  the  wo¬ 
man  fliould  bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent  \  and  it  was 
doubtlefs  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  in  more  ftriking  co¬ 
lours  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done,  that 
5  eePro-  bloody  facrifices  were  firft  inftituted  *.  As  long  as  the 
i  cy*  import  of  fuch  rites  was  thus  underftood,  they  con  ft  i- 
tuted  a  perfe&ly  rational  Worfhip,  as  they  (bowed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  *,  but  when  men 
funk  into  idolatry,  and  loft  all  hopes  of  a  refurre&ion 
from  the  dead,  the  flaughtering  of  animals  to  appeafe 
their  deities  was  a  pra&ice  grofsly  fuperftitious.  It  reft- 
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ed  in  itfelf  without  pointing  to  any  farther  end,  and  Sacrifice, 
the  grovelling  worfhippers  believed  that  by  their,  fa- 
orifices  they  purchafed  the  favour  of  their  deities. 

When  once  this  notion  was  entertained,  human  facrifices 
were  foon  introduced  ;  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  thofe 
who  offered  them,  that  what  they  moft  valued  them- 
felves  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  their  offended  gods, 

(fee  the  next  article).  By  the  Jewiih  law,  thefe  abo¬ 
minable  offerings  were  ftri&ly  forbidden,  and  the  whole 
ritual  of  facrifice  reftored  to  its  original  purity,  though 
not  fimplicity. 

All  Chriftian  churches,  the  Socinian,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  church,  not  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewifh  facrifices  ferv- 
ed,  amongft  other  ufes,  for  types  of  the  death  of 
Chrift  and  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  (fee  Type).  In  this 
belief  all  fober  Chriftians  agree  ftill,  wbilft  many  are 
of  opinion  that  they  were  likewife  fcederal  rites,  as  they 
certainly  were  confidered  by  the  ancient  Romans  *.  *  Tit-  Lilt* 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewifh  facrifices,  and  the  fub-hk  xxi. 
ordinate  ends  for  which  they  were  offered,  a  full  ac- ca^’ 
count  is  given  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  When  an  Ii- 
raelite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  prieft  broke  it  in 
two  parts  ;  and  fetting  afide  that  half  which  he  refer ved 
for  himfelf,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  oil, 
wine,  incenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  pf  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  facrifice  of  an  animal,  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  vi&im  to  be  confumed  along  with  it. 

If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  were 
parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel,  over  which  he  poured  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,1  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  having  firft  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belonged 
to  himfelf. 

The  principal  facrifices  among  the  Hebrews  confid¬ 
ed  of  bullocks,  fheep,  and  goats ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  brings 
the  other  ;  thefe  beafts  were  to  be  perfeCl,  and  without 
blemith.  The  rites  of  facrificing  were  various  ;  all  of 
which  are  minutely  deferibed  in  the  books  of  Mofes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  viCHm, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemifh  or  imper¬ 
fection  ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  fmall  at  the  end  ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  vidtim 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
efpeoially  if  a  bull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  hey 
alfo  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
fula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  chaplets 
with  twifted  ribands  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  dole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  fide  ; 
the  leffer  viCliras  were  only  adorned  with  garlands  and 
bundles  of  flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  qr 
wreaths. 

The  vi&ims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar ;  the  leffer  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  halter;  when,  if  they  made  any 
ftruggle,  or  refufed  to  go,  the  refiftance  was  taken  for 
an  ill  omen,  and  the  facrifice  frequently  fet  afide.  The 
viClim  thus  brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  fee  that 
there  was  no  defeft  in  it ;  then  the  prieft,  clad  in  his 
facerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  facrificers 
3  K  and 
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Sacrifice,  and  other  attendants,  and  being  walked  and  purified  ac- 
cording  to  the  ceremonies  prcfcribed,  turned  to  the  1  ight 
hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  fprinkling  it  with  meal 
and  holy  water,  and  alfo  befprinkling  thofe  who  were 
prefent.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Who  is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  Many  and 
good.  The  prieft  then  having  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  with  him  by  faying,  Let  us  pray,  confeffed  his 
own  unworthinefs^  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  divers  fins  }  for  which  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods,  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant 
liis  requefts,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  fend 
them  all  health  and  happinefs  *,  and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  fuch  particular  favours  as  were  then 
defired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  pried  took  a  cup  of 
wine  y  and  having  tailed  it  himfelf,  caufed  his  alfiftants 
to  do  the  like  ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  the  vi&irn.  Then  the  prieft  or  the 
crier,  or  fometimes  the  moft  honourable  perfon  in  the 
company,  killed  the  beaft,  by  knocking  it  down  or 
cutting  its  throat.  If  the  facrifice  was  in  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  but  if  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods, 
the  vi&im  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the  ground. 

If  by  accident  the  beaft  efcaped  the  ftroke,  leaped  up 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  gods.  The  beaft  be¬ 
ing  killed,  the  prieft  infpe&ed  its  entrails,  and  made 
predictions  from  them.  They  then  poured,  wine,  toge¬ 
ther  with  frankineenfe,  into  the  fire,  to  increafe  the 
flame,  and  then  laid  the  facrifice  on  the  altar  j  which  in 
the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  called  an  holocaujl  ;  but  in  after- times,  only  part 
of  the  victim  was  con  fumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  referved  for  the  facrificers  *,  the  thighs,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feafted  upon  the  reft.  During  the  facri¬ 
fice,  the  prieft,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the  facri¬ 
fice*  jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  Sometimes* they  played  upon  mufical  inftruments 
in  the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  fome  occasions  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  finging  facred  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god. 

Human  SACRIFICES,  an  abominable  pradice,  about 
the  origin  of  which  different  opinions  have,  been  form¬ 
ed. _ The  true  account  feems  to  be  that  which  we  have 

Viven  in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone 

far  as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by 
facrifice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  fo  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  coft  and  rarity 
of  the  offering ;  and,  oppreffed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  refted  till  they  had  got  that  which  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  the  moft  precious  of  all,  a  human  facrifice. 
*  ApudEv-  «  It  was  cuftomary  (fays  Sanchoniathon  *),  in  ancient 
feb.  Praep .  t;mes>  Jn  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be- 
Evatig.  came’incurable,  for  princes  and  magiftrates  to  offer  up 

1  '  4’  in  facrifice  to  the  avenging  daemons  the  dear  eft  of  their 

offspring.”  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the 
practice  prevailed  in  every  nation  under  heaven  of  which 
we  have  received  any  ancient  account.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  in  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cre¬ 
tans  likewife  had  it,  and  retained  it  for  a  long  time. — 
The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame.  The  people  of 
Dumah,  in  particular,  facrificed  every  year  a  child  and 
buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  made  ufe  of 
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inftead  of  an  idol  $  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images.  Sacrifice, 
The  Perfians  buried  people  alive.  Ameftris,  the  wife 
of  Xerxes,  entombed  12  perfons  quick  under  ground 
for  the  good  of  her  foul.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu¬ 
merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  where  thefe  dire 
practices  obtained.  The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  Ionians,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  Te- 
nedos,  all  had  human  facrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  offered  up  to  Diana  every  ftranger 
whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coaft.  Hence  arofe 
that  juft  expoftulation  in  Euripides  upon  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  the  proceeding  •,  wherein  much  good  reafoning 
is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddefs  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer 
ffiould  be  privileged  to  efcape,  nay,  be  driven  from  the 
threffiold  of  the  temple  \  whereas,  if  an  honeft  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  chanced  to  ftray  thither,  he  only  was.feized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  The  Pelafgi,  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  ftiould  be  born  to 
them  for  a  facrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty.  Arif- 
tomenesthe  Meffenian  flew  300  noble.  Lacedaemonians, 
among  whom  was  T  heopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns*, 
for  they  were  a  fevere  and  revengeful,  people,  and  of¬ 
fered  the  like  viCtims  to  Mars.  Their  feftival  of  the 
Diamaftigofis  is  well  known  ;  when  the  Spartan  boys 
were  whipped  in  the  fight  of  their  parents  with  fuch 
feverity  before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  of¬ 
ten  expired  under  the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,. 
he  is  quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every  Grecian 
ftate  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards  an 
enemy,  to  folicit  a  bltffing  on  their  undertakings  by  hu¬ 
man  viCtims. 

The  Romans  were  aceuftomed  to  the  like  facrifices. 

They  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
conftrained  others  to  fubrnit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom. 
Hence  we  read  in  Titus  Livius,  that,  in  the  confulate 
of  /Emilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
was  a  place  under  ground  walled  round,  to  receive 
them  )  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  cf  for  fuch 
cruel  purpofes.  He  fays  it  was  a  facrifice  not  properly 
Roman,  that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  inftitution  *, 
yet  it  was  frequently  praCtifed  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  authority.  Plutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
inftance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Fla- 
minius  and  Enrius.  T-here  is  rcafon  to  think,  that  all 
the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  the  clofe  of  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  .  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius  offered  up  his  own  daughter  for  a  vi&im  to  the 
Dii  Averrunci,  to  procure  fuccefs  in  a  battle  againft 
tie  Cimbri  *,  as  wc  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted 
by  Clemens.  It  is  likewife  attefted  by  Plutarch,  who 
fays  that  her  name  was  Calpurnia.  Marius  was  a  man 
of  a  four  and  bloody  difpofition  ;  and  had  probably 
heard  of  fuch  facrifices  being  offered  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  among  wlmm  they  were  very  common,  or  he 
might  have  beheld  them  exhibited  at  a  diflance  :  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  neareft,  and  ftiould  have 
been  deareft  to  him,  to  counteract  their  fearful  fpells, 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  .  Cicero, 

making  mention  of  this  cuftoxn  being  common  m  * 

adds3- 
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Lcrifice.  adds,  that  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the 
-~v“J  time  he  was  fpeaking;  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
infer,  that  it  was  then  difeontinued  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
and  not  very  long,  been  difeouraged.  For  there  was 
a  law  enabled,  when  Lentulus  and  Craffus  were  con- 
fuls,  fo  late  as  the  657th  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  more  human  facrifices:  for  till  that  time 
thofe  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
without  any  raalk  or  controul;  which,  had  we  not  the 
belt  evidence  for  the  fa6l,  would  appear  fcarcely  cre¬ 
dible.  And  however  they  may  have  been  difeontinued 
for  a  time,  we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed  5 
though  they  became  not  fo  public,  nor  fo  general.  For 
not  very  long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Auguftus  Cae- 
far,  when  Perufia  furrendered  in  the  time  of  the  fecond 
triumvirate,  that  betides  multitudes  executed  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  manner,  he  offered  up,  upon  the  ides  of  March,  300 
chofen  perfons,  both  of  the  equeftrian  and  fenatorial 
order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itfelf  this  cuflom  was  revived: 
and  Porphyry  affures  us,  that  in  his  time  a  man^vas 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  fhrine  of  .Jupiter  Latialis. 
Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  vidims  to  the  Syrian  deity 
which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
Shocking  cuflom,  that  no  bufinefs  of  any  moment  was 
tranfa&ed  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various 
gods  *,  but  particularly  to  Hefus,  Taranis,  and  Thau- 
tates.  Thefe  deities  are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where  he 
enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the  for- 

1  tunes  of  Csefar. 

The  altars  of  thefe  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  refort  of  men  ;  being  generally  fituated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  The  perfons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  prefided  at  the.  folemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  facrifice.  Ta¬ 
citus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri,  in 
a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vantage;  at  the  clofe  of  which  they  made  one  gene¬ 
ral  facrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The  poor 
remains  of  the  legion  under  Varus  fuffered  in  fome 
degree  the  fame  fate.  There  were  many  places  deftin- 
cd  for  this  purpofe  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  but 
efpecially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and  the 
great  Hercynian  foreft ;  a  wild  that  extended  above 
30  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  fet  apart  for 
this  folemnity  were  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence,  and 
only  approached  at  particular  feafons.  Lucan  men¬ 
tions  a  grove  of  this  fort  near  Maffilia,  which  even  the 
Roman  foldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  command¬ 
ed  by  Caefar.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  fa¬ 
crifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  to  the  Roman  armies  through  his  con¬ 
duct,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  foreft  of 
Hercynia,  and  follow  the  chafe  in  thofe  fo  much  dread¬ 
ed  woods,  and  otherwife  make  ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of  the 
north,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Maffagetae,  the 
Scythians,  the  Getes,  the  Sarmatians,  all  the  various  na- 
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tions  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the  Suevi  and  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  their  happi- 
nefs  and  fecurity  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they  could  never 
fufficiently  glut  with  blood.  They  had  many  very  ce¬ 
lebrated  places  of  worfhip ;  efpecially  in  the  ifland  Ilu- 
gen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ;  and  in  Zeeland 
fome,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Semnones  and  Na  * 
harvalli.  But  the  moft  reverenced  *of  all,  and  the  molt 
frequented,  was  at  Upfalj  where  there  was  every  year 
a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  for  nine  days.  Du¬ 
ring  this  term  they  facrificed  animals  of  all  forts:  but 
the  moft  acceptable  vi&ims,  and  the  moft  numerous, 
were  men.  Of  thefe  facrifices  none  were  efteemed  fo 
aufpicious  and  falutary  as  a  facrifice  of  the  prince  of  the 
country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was 
received  with  univerfal  acclamations  and  every  expref- 
tion  of  joy  ;  as  it  once  happened  in  the  time  of  a  fa¬ 
mine,  when  they  call  lots,  and  it  fell  to  King  Domal- 
der  to  be  the  people’s  vidlim :  and  he  was  accordingly 
put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretelger,  another  prince,  was 
burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They  did  not  fpare  their  own 
children.  Harald  the  fon  of  Gunild,  the  firft  of  that 
name,  flew  two  of  his  children  to  obtain  a  ftorm  of 
wind.  “  He  did  not  let  (fays  Verftegan)  to  facrifice 
two  of  his  Tons  unto  his  idols,  to  the  end  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  of  them  fuch  a  tempeft  at  fea,  as  (hould  break  and 
difperfe  the  (hipping  of  Harald  king  of  Denmark.’* 
Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fa<5l.  He  calls  the 
king  Haquin ;  and  fpeaks  of  the  perfons  put  to  death  as 
two  very  hopeful  young  princes.  Another  king  flew 
nine  Tons  to  prolong  his  own  life;  in  hopes,  perhaps, 
that  what  they  were  abridged  of  would  in  great  mcafure 
be  added  to  himfelf.  Such  inftances,  however,  occur 
not  often :  but  the  common  victims  were  without  end. 
Adam  Bremenfis,  fpeaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upfal, 
where  thefe  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  fays,  that  there 
was  not  a  Angle  tree  but  what  was  reverenced,  as  if  it 
were  gifted  with  fome  portion  of  divinity :  and  all  this 
becaufe  they  were  ftained  with  gore  and  foul  with  hu¬ 
man  putrefa&ion.  The  fame  is  obferved  by  Scheiffer 
in  his  account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vidlims  were  flaughtered, 
was  diverfe  in  different  places.  Some  of  the  Gaulifh  na¬ 
tions  chined  them  with  a  ftroke  of  an  axe.  The  Celtre 
placed  the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  facrifice  up¬ 
on  a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  bread  upwards,  and 
with  a  fword  ftruck  him  forcibly  acrofs  the  fternum; 
then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his  agonies  and 
convulfions,  as  well  as  from  the  effufion  of  blood,  they 
formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The  Cimbri  rip¬ 
ped  open  the  bowels;  and  from  them  they  pretended  t® 
divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  men’s  brains  out  with  an 
ox-yoke.  The  fame  operation  was  performed  in  Ice¬ 
land,  by  dafhing  them  againft  an  altar  of  ftone.  In 
many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  arrows.  After 
they  were  dead,  they  fufpended  them  upon  the  trees, 
and  left  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  writers  above 
quoted  mentions,  that  in  his  time  70  carcafes  of  this 
fort  were  found  in  a  wood  of  the  Suevi.  Dithmar  of 
Meriburgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  fame  age,  fpeaks  of 
a  place  called  Ledur  in  Zeeland,  where  there  were  every 
year  99  perfons  facrificed  to  the  god  Swantowite.  Dur¬ 
ing  thefe  bloody  feftivals  a  general  joy  prevailed,  and 
3  K  2  banquets 
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banquets  were  moft  royally  ferved.  They  fed,  caroufed, 
and  gave  a  lonfe  to  indulgence,  which  at  other  times 
was  not  permitted.  They  imagined  that  there  was 
feme  thing  myfterious  in  the  number  nine  :  for  which 
teafon  thefe  feafts  were  in  fome  places  celebrated  every 
ninth  year,  in  others  every  ninth  month  *,*  and  continued 
for  nine  days.  When  all  was  ended,  they  wafhed  the 
image  of  the  deity  in  a  pool  *,  and  then  clifmiffed  the 
affembly.  Their  fervants  were  numerous,  who  attended 
during  the  term  of  their  feafting,  and  partook  fof  the 
banquet.  At  the  clofe  of  all,  they  Hvere  fmothered  in 
the  fame  pool,  or  otherwife  made  a\Vay  with.  On 
which  Tacitus  remarks,  how  great  an  awe  this  circum- 
flance  mufl  fteceffarily  infufe  into  Ihofe  who  were  not 
admitted  to  thefe  mylleries. 

Thele  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages  ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  deferibe,  and  to  whieh  they 
feem  ftron  glv  attached.  They  would  not  therefore  have 
brought  fo  foul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of  the  world 
in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing,  nor  could 
there  be  that  concurrence  of  teftimofiy,  were  hot  the 
hillory  in  general  true. 

The  like  cuftom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  &t  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peruvi¬ 
ans  \  and  in  moft  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is  ftill 
kept  up ,  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  facrifice  feme 
of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in  order 
to  fecure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the  king  of 
Dahoome’s  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the  countries  of 
‘Ardra  and  Whidaw  •,  and  fays,  that  he  w'as  a  witnefs  ta 
the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  lie  faw  facrifice  multi¬ 
tudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation. 

The  fame  abominable  worfhip  is  likewife  pra£lifed 
occafionally  in  the  iflands  vifited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
other  circumnavigators,  in  the  South  fea.  It  feems  in¬ 
deed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  period 
of  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
origin  which  we  have  affigned  to  it. 

The  facrifices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  We 
except  fome  feW  iriftances,  confifted  of  perfons  doomed 
by  the  chance  of  war,  or  affigned  by  lot,  to  be  offered. 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  vi&ims  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  chofen.  Their  own  children,  and  whatever  was 
nearelf  and  deareft  to  them,  were  deemed  the  moll  wor¬ 
thy  offering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians,  who 
were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  them  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  mother-country,  and  inflituted  the  fame 
worfhip  in  the  parts  where  they  fettled.  It  confilled  in 
the  adoration  of  feveral  deities,  but  particularly  of 
'Kronus  ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  facrifices,  and 
efpecially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents  were 
not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  toagiftrates 
did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  moft  fair  and 
promifirtg,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
dues.  Upon  a  cheek  being  received  in  Sicily,  and 
fome  other  alarming  circumftances  happening,  Hamilcar 
without  any  hefitation  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and -offered 
him  on  the  fpot  to  Kronus  ;  aftd  at  the  fame  time 
drowned  a  number  of  priefls,  to  appeafe  the  deity  of  the 
fea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a  great  de¬ 
feat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their  mifear- 
riages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whofe  fervices  had  been 
*negle£led.  Touched  with  this,  and  feeing  the  enemy 
"at  their  gates,  they  feized  at  once  300  children  of  the 
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prime  nobility,  and  offered  them  in  public  for  a  facri-  Sacrifice . 
fice.  Three  hundred  more,  being  perfons  who  were  v-“" v***-*' 
fame  how  obnoxious,  yielded  themfelves  voluntarily,  and 
we're  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The  neglect  of 
which  they  accufed  themfelves,  confilled  in  facrificing 
children  purchafed  of  parents  among  the  poorer  fort, 
who  reared  them  for  that  purpofe,  and  not  fele&ing  the 
moft  promifing,  and  the  moil  honourable,  as  had  been 
the  cuftom  of  old.  In  fhort,  there  were  particular  chil¬ 
dren  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as  fheep  are  fattened 
for  the  fhambles  ;  and  they  were  bought  and  but¬ 
chered  in  the  fame  manner.  But  this  indiferimin ale- 
way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have  given  offence. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians  looked  out  for 
the  moft  fpecious  and  handfome  perfon  to  be  facrificed. 

The  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  bell  man  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  made  him  pay  for  the  wickednefs  of  the 
reft.  The  Carthaginians  chofe  what  they- thought  the 
moft  excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  dear  to 
them/,  Which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  taken  -notice  of  by  Silius  Italicus  in  hi? 
fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  thefe  facrifice^  were  exhibited,  was 
nn  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  $  and  there¬ 
fore  always  worlhipped  with  fome  reference  to  thatele* 
ment.  See  Phoenicia. 

The  Greeks,  *we  find,  called  the  deity  to  whom  thefe  • 
offerings  were  made  Agrauios  ;  and  feigned  that  Ihe  was 
a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Gecrops.  But  how  came 
Cecrops  to  have  any  connexion  with  Cyprus  ?  Agrauios 
-is  a  corruption  and  tranfpofition  of  the  original  name, 
which  fhould  have  been  rendered  Uk  El  Aur,  or  Uk  El 
Aurus  ;  but  "has,  like  many  other  oriental  titles  and 
names,  been  ftrangely  fophifticated,  and  is  here  changed 
to  Agrauios.  It  was  in  reality  the  god  of  light,  who 
was  always  worlhipped  with  fire.  Phis  deity  was  the 
Moloch  df  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites,  and  the  Melech. 
of  the  eaft  ;  that  is,  the  great  and  principal  god,  the 
god  of  light,  of  whom  fire  was  efteemed-a  fymbol  ;  and 
at  whofe  Ihrine,  inftead  of  viler  viflitns,  they  offered 
the  blood  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moloch 
of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  nothing  can  appear  more  Shock¬ 
ing  than  the  facrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians, 
which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In  all  emergencies 
of  ft  ate,  and  times  of  general  calamity,  they  devoted 
what  was  moll  neceffary  and  valuable  to  them  for  an. 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Moloch.  But 
befides  thefe  undetermined  times  of  bloodlhed,  they  had 
particular  and  prescribed  feafons  every  year,  when  chil¬ 
dren  were  chofen  out  of  the  moft  noble  and  reputable 
families,  as  before  mentioned.  If  a  perfon  had  an  on¬ 
ly  child,  it  was  the  more  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
being  efteemed  more  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more 
efficacious  for  the  general  good.  Thofe  who  were  fa- 
-crificed  to  Kronas  were  thrown  into  the  .arms  of  a  mol¬ 
ten  idol,  which  flood  in  the  midft  of  a  large  fire,  and 
was  red  with  he&t.  The  arms  of  it  were  ft  retched  out, 
with  the  hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive 
them  ;  yet  Hoping  downwards,  fo  that  they  dropt  from 
thence  into  a  glowing  furnace  below.  To  other  gods 
they  were  otherwife  flaughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied, 
by  the  very  hands  of  their  parents.  What  can  be  more 
horrid  to  the  imagination,  than  to  fuppofe  a^  father 
leading  the  deareft  of  all  his  fons  to  fuch  an  infernal 
6  fhrine  > 
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orifice,  fhrine  ?  or  a  mother  the  moft  engaging  and  affedionate 
Jyr—J  of  her  daughters,  juft  rifing  to  maturity,  to.  be  flaugh- 
tered  at  the  altar  of  Aftitaroth  or  Baal  ?  Judin  defcribes 
this  unnatural  cuftom  very  pathetically  :  ^uippe  homi¬ 
nes,  ut  vi&imas ,  immolabant ;  et  impuberes  (qua  at  a  S' 
hojiium  mifericordiam  promcai)  aris  admovebant ;  pacetn 
f anguine  eorum  expofcentes,  pro  quorum  vita  Du  rogan 
maxime  folent.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal,  that  this  was 
continually  pradifed  \  and  fo  much  of  natural  affedion 
ftiil  left  unextinguiftied,  as  to  render  the  fcene  ten  times 
more  (hocking  from  the  tendernefs  which  they  fcemed 
to  exprefs.  They  embraced  their  children  with  great 
fondnefs,  and  encouraged  them  in  the  gentleft  terms* 
that  they  might  not  be  appalled  at  the  light  of  the  hei- 
lifh  procefs  *,  begging  of  them  to  fubmit  with  cheerful- 
nefs  to  this  fearful  operation.  If  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tear  rifing,  or  a  cry  unawares  efcaping,  the 
mother  (mothered  it  with  her  kiffes,  that  there  might 
not  be  any  (how  of  backwardnefi  or  conftraint,  but  the 
whole  be  a  free-will  offering.  Thefe  cruel  endearments 
over,  they  ftabbed  them  to  the  heart,  or  other  wife  open¬ 
ed  the  fluices  of  life  *,  and  with  the  blood  warm,  as  it 
rao,  befmeared  the  altar  and  the  grim  vifage  of  the 
idol.  Thefe  were  the  euftoms  which  the  ffraelites 
learned  of  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they 
are  upbraided  by  the  Pfalmift :  “  They  did  not  deftroy 
the  nations,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them  •,  but 'were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learn¬ 
ed  their  works  :  yea,  they  facrificed  their  fons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils,  and  (hed  innocent  blood,  even 
the  'blood  of  their  fons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom 
they  facrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  j  and  the  land 
was  polluted  with  blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with 
their  own  works,  and  went  a-wlioring  with  their  own 
inventions.” 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  pradifed  in  fo  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himfelf,  u  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galatae,  or  for  the  Scythians* 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  fu  peri  or 
beings,  than  to  have  formed  to  themfelves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  ;  of  gods, 
who  efteemed  human  victims  the  moft  acceptable  and 
q>erfed  Facrifice  >  Would  it  not  (fays  he)  have  been 
more  eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the 
atheift  Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  polity,  and  to. have  been  taught, 
that  there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  fa¬ 
crificed,  in  the  manner  they  ^ were  wont,  to  the  god 
which  they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  aded,  not  as  the 
perfon  did  whom  Empedocles  defcribes  in  fome  poetry, 
where  he  expofes  this  unnatural  cuftom.  The  fire  there 
with  many  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittingly  his.fon  for  a 
facrifice  ;  but  the  youth  was  fo  changed  in  feature  and 
figure,  that  his  father  did  not  know  him.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  n  fed,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to  go  through  this 
’blo6dy  work,  and  daughter  their  own  offspring.  .Even 
they  who  were  childlefs  would  not  be  exempted  from 
this  curfed  tribute  *,  but  purchafed  children,  at  a  price, 
of  the  poorer  fort,  and  put  them  to  death  with  as  little 
remorfe  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.  The 
mother,  who  facrificed  her  child,  flood  by,  without  any 
feeming  fenfe  of  what  (he  was  lofing,  and  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  groan.  If  a  figh  did  by  chance  efcape,  (he  loft  all 
the  honour  which  (he  propofed  to  herfclf  in  the  offering, 
and  the  child  was  not  withstanding  (lain.  All  the  time 


of  this  ceremony,  while  the  children  were  murdering,  Saerifitr* 
there  was  a  noife  of  clarions  and  tabors  founding  before  Sadd{|ccev 
the  idol,  that  the  cries  and  (bricks  of  the  vi&ims  might , 
not  be  heard.  “  Tell  me  now  (fays  Plutarch)  if  the 
monitors  of  old,  the  Typhons  and  the  giants,  were  to 
expel  the  gods,  and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  dead  * 
could  they  require  a  fervice  more  horrid  than  thefe  in¬ 
fernal  rites  and  facrifices  ?” 

SACRILEGE,  Sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  profan- 
ing  facred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  ;  or  of  alie¬ 
nating  to  laymen,  or  common  purpofes,  what  was  given 
to  religious  perfons  and  pious  ufes. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-officer,  otherwife  called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY,  in  church-hiftory,  an  apartment  in  a 
church  where  the  facred  utenfils  were  kept,  being  the 
fame  with  our  VESTRY. 

SADDLE,  is  a  feat  upon  a  horfe’s  back,  contrived 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  rider. 

A  hunting-faddle  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two 
bands,  fare-holders,  pannels,  and  faddle-ftraps  j  and 
the  great  faddle  has,  befides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind- 
bolfters,  and  a  trouffequin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

S  ADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  fed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  and  confided  of  perfons  of  great  quality  and 
opulence.  Refpeding  their  .origin  there  are  various  ac¬ 
counts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and  after  him 
many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they -took  their  rife 
from  Dofitheus  a  fedary  of  Samaria,  and  their  name 
from  the  Hebrew  word  pi*,. juft  or  juft  ice.,  from  the  great 
juftice  and  equity  which  they  (bowed  in  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  ;  a  derivation  which  neither  fails  the  w  ord  Saddu - 
cee  nor  the  general  oharader  of  the  fed.  They  are 
thought  by  fome  too  to  have  been  Samaritans  j  but  this 
is  by  no  means  probable,  as  they  always  attended  the 
worfhip  and  facrifices  at  Jerufalem  and  never  at  Geriz- 
zim. 

In  the  Jewifh  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Sadducees 
derived  their  name  from  Sadoc ,  and  that  the  fed  arofe 
about  260  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
of.Soelio,  prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerufalem,  and 
teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  fchool  of 
that  city.  He  had  often  in  his  ledures,  it  feems,  taught 
his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve  God  as  (laves 
do  their  m afters,  from  the  hopes  of.  a  reward,  but  mere¬ 
ly  out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  lake  j  from  w7hich  Sadoc 
and  Baithus  inferred  that  there  w\ere  no  rewards  at  all 
after  tins  life.  They  therefore  feparated  from  their  ma¬ 
iler,  and  taught  that  there  was  no.refurredion  nor  fu¬ 
ture  (late.  This  new  dodrine  quickly  fpread,  and  gave 
rife  to  the  fed  of  Sadducees,  which  in  many  refpeds 
refembled  the  EPICUREANS. 

Dr  Prideaux  thinks,  that  the  Sadducees  were  at  firft 
no  more  than  what  the  Caraites.are  now.  5  that  is,  they 
would  not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  duck 
to  the  written  word  only  *,  and  the  Pharifees  being  great 
promoters  of  thole  traditions,  hence  thefe  two  feds  be¬ 
came  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other.  Sec  PrideauxJs 
Conn,  part  ii.  book  2.  and  3. 5  and  fee  alfo  PHARISEES 
and  Caraites. 

Afterwards  the  Sadducees  imbibed  other  dodrines, 
which  rendered  them  a  fed  truly  impious  ;  for  they 
denied  the  refurredion  of  the  dead,  and  the  exiftence 
of  angels,  and  of  the  fpirits  or  fouls  of  .men  departed 
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SatMucecs.  (Matt.  Xxii.  23.  ACls  xxiii.  8.).  They  held,  that  there 
is  no  fpiritual  being  but  God  only  ;  that  as  to  man,  this 
•world  is  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  we  had 
reafonable  fouls  :  but  they  maintained  this  foul  was  mor¬ 
tal  ;  and,  by  a  neceffary  eonfequence,  they  denied  the 
rewards  and  punilhments  of  another  life.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  alfo,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  exiftence  of  angels,  and 
of  a  future  refurreCtion,  are  nothing  but  illufions.  St 
Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Auftin,  have  advanced, 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghoft.  But  neither 
Jofephus  nor  the  evangelifts  accufe  them  of  any  error 
like  this.  It  has  been  alfo  imputed  to  them,  that  they 
thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received  none  of 
the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  apprehend  Low  they  could 
deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
Mofes,  where  fuch  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferve,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
not  as  particular  beings,  fubfifting  of  themfelves,  but  as 
powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  infe parable  from  the 
Deity,  as  the  funbeams  are  -infeparable  from  the ‘fun. 
Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  fpiritual  but 
mortal*,  juft  as  they  thought  that  fubftance  to  be  which 
animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell 
us  how  they  folved  this  difficulty,  that  might  be  urged 
again  ft  them  fronrfo  many  paffages  of  the  Pentateuch, 

•  where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punifhments 
nor  recompenfes  in  another  life,  fo  they  were  inexorable 
in  their  chaftifing  of  the  wicked.  They  obferved  the 
law  themfelves,  and  caufed  it  to  be  obferved  by  others, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour.  They  admitted  of  none  of  the 
traditions,  explications,  or  modifications,  of  the  Pha- 
rifees  *,  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law  ;  and 
maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be  ob- 
f  ferved. 

The  Sadducees  are  acctifed  of  reje&ing  all  the  books 
«f  Scripture  except  thofe  of  Mofes  ;  and  to  fupport  this 
©pinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  our  Saviour  makes  ufe  of  no 
Scripture  againft  them,  but  -paflages  taken  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  'But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  this  reproach.  He  obferves,  that  they 
did  not  appear  inTfrael  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  was  fixed  5  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choofe 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  ^Pentateuch  was  lefs 
favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  fin ce  it  often 
makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition.  Befides, 
the  Sadducees  were  prefent  in  the  temple  and  at  other 
religious  affemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mofes.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employments  of  the  nation,  many  of 
them  were  even  priefts.  Would  the  Jews  have  fuffered 
in  thefe  employments  perfons  that  reje&ed  the  greateft 
part  of  th*  ir  Scriptures  ?  Menaffe  ben-Ifrael  favs  exprefs- 
ly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  rt-jett  the  prophets,  but 
that  they  explained  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Jofephus  affures  us,  that  they  denied  deftiny  or 'fate  ; 
alleging  that  thefe  were  only  founds  void  of  fenie,  and 
that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  confe- 
qiience  of  the  good  or  evil  fide  we  have  taken,  by  the 
free  choice  of  our  will.  They  faid,  alfo,  that  God  was 
-  far  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
was  the  abfolute  mafter  of  his  own  actions.  This  was 
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roundly  to  deny  a  providence  *,  and  upon  this  footing  I  Sadfe 
know  not,  fays  F.  Calaiet,  what  could  be  the  religion  Mw 
of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  they  could  afcribe 
to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-pritfthood  itielf.  John 
Hircanus,  high-prieft  of  that  nation,  feparated  himfelf 
in  a  fignal  manner  from  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  faid,  alfo,  he  gave 
ft  rift  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maxims  of  this  fe£L  Ariftobulus  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Jannaeus,  fon  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  SadduGees  *,  and  Maimonides  affures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  they  had  in  poffeffion 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  theparty  of  the  Pharifees,  Simon  the  fon  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (ACts  v.  17.  iv.  1.)  ;  as  alfo  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  ©f 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that 
fmall  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar.  Trihceref  Menaffe 
* ben-Ifrael  de  Refurrettione  mortuorum ;  Bafnage's  Hi/lory 
of  the  Jews,  &:c. ;  and  Cal  net's  Differ  tation  upon  the 
Setts  of  the  Jews  before  the  Commentary  of  St  Mark . 

The  fed  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews ;  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  fo  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim/Origen’s  mafter,  when  he  faw  them  propa¬ 
gate  their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  write  againft  them,  or  rather  againft  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  denied 
:  the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.  The  emperor 
Juftinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  liis  novels, 
baniflies  them  out  of  all  places  of  his  dominions,  and 
.condemns  them  to  the  fevereft  punifhments,  as  people 
that  maintained  afcheiftical  and  impious  tenets,  denying 
the  refurre&ion  and  the  laft  judgment.  Annus,  or 
Ananus,  a  difciple  of  Juda,  fon  of  Nachman,  a  fa¬ 
mous  rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared  himfelf,  as  it 
is  faid,  in  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and  ftrenuoufly  pro¬ 
tected  them  againft  their  adverfaries.  They  had  alfo  a 
-celebrated  defender  in  the  1 2th  century,  in  the  perfon 
of  Alpharag,  a  Spanifh  rabbin.  This  doCtor  wrote 
againft  the  Pharifees,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  }  and  maintained  by  his  public  writings,  that  the 
purity  of  Judaifm  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  ;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by  the  Pharifees 
were  ufelefs  ;  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
multiplied  without  end,  were  an  unfupportable  yoke. 

The  rabbi  Abraham  ben  David  Italleri  replied  to  Al¬ 
pharag,  and  fupported  the  fe&  of  the  Pharifees  by  two 
great  arguments,  that  of  their  univerfality  and  that  of 
their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  fucceffion  from  Adam  down  to  the  year  11673 
and  their  univerfality,  becaufe  the  Pharifees  are  fpread 
all  the  world  over,  and  are  found  in  all  the  fynagogues. 
There  are  ftill  Sadducees  in  Africa  and  in  feveral  ether 
places.  They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
the  refurretfion  of  the  bodv  ;  but  they  are  rarely  found, 
at  leaft  there  are  but  few  who  declare  themfelves  for 
thefe  opinions. 

SADLER,  John,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropftiire  5  born  in  1615  ?  an6  educated  at 
i  Cambridge, 
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Her  Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
|jj  knowlege  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  removed  to 
pon*  Lincoln  Vlnn,  where  he  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
^ucjy  0f  the  law  and  in  1 6^4  tvas  admitted  one  of  the 
mafters  in  chancery,  as  alfo  one  of  the  two  mailers  of 
requells.  In  1649  he  was  chofen  town-clerk  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  fame  year  publilhed  his  Rights  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  He  was  greatly  elleemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whofe  fpecial  warrant  he  was  continued  a  mailer  in 
chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix.  By 
his  interell  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In 
1658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar¬ 
mouth  ;  and  next  year  was  appointed  firft  commiffioner 
under  the  great  feal  with  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Whitelocke, 
and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660  he  pub¬ 
lilhed  his  Olbia .  Soon  after  the  relloration,  he  loll  all 
bis  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  he 
was  a  great  fufferer  ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
feat  of5 Warm  well  in  Dorfetlhire,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died. 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewilh  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
fe&  of  the  Sadtjccees. 

S ADOLE.T,  James,  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Rom i Hi  church, born  at  Modena  in  1477.  LeoX. 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembns  his  fecretaries,  an  office  for 
which  they  were  both  well  qualified  ;  and  Sadolet  was 
foon  after  made  bilhop  of  Carpentras,  near  Avignon  : 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1  536  by  Paul  III.  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  feveral  negociations  and  embaffies.  He  died 
in  1547,  not  without  the  fufpicion  of  poifon,  for  cor- 
refponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteftants,  and  for 
tellifying  too  much  regard  for  fame  of  their  doctors. 
His  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  coReded  in 
1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his  contempo¬ 
raries  fpoke  of  him  in  the  highell  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  a  prote&ion  formerly  granted  to  a 
fl ranger  who  feared  violence  from  feme  of  the  king’s 
fubje&s  for  feeking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

SAFE-ConduB  is  a  fecurity  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  feal,  to  a  flranger  for  his  fafe  coming  into 
and  paffing  out  of  the  realm  ;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
} leg,  Orig .  2£.  There  are  letters  of  fafe  conduCl 
which  mufl  be  enrolled  in  chancery  ;  and  the  perfons 
to  whom  granted  mufl  have  them  ready  to  fhow  •,  and 
touching  which  there  are  feveral  flatutes.  See  Prero¬ 
gative. 

SAFFRON,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  formed  of  the 
{ligmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
preffed  together  into  cak^s.  See  Crocus,  Botany 
Index.  There  are  two  kinds  of  faffron,  the  Engliffi  and 
Spaniffi  ;  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  moft  efleem- 
ed.  Saffron  is  principally  cultivated  in  Cambridgefhire, 
in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles  diameter.  The  greatefl 
part  of  this  trad  is  an  open  level  country,  with  few  in- 
clofuxes  ;  and  the  cuflom  there  is,  as  in  moft  other  pla- 

Iees,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  be  fallow  the 
third.  Saffron  is  generally  planted  upon  fallow -ground, 
and,  all  other  things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that  which 
has  borne  barley  the  year  before. 

The  faffron  ground  is  feldom  above  three  acres,  or 
lefs  than  one;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil  not 
poor,  nor  a  very  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry  mould, 
luch  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an  hazel 


colour ;  though,  if  every  thing  elfe  anfwers,  the  colour 
of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  negle&ed. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  mull  be  carefully  plough¬ 
ed,  the  furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and 
deeper  if  the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind 
of  corn  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the  month 
of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up¬ 
on  each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  fhorteft  rotten  dung  is  the 
b 'ft  :  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniencv  of 
making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midfummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet 
and  a  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral  parcels,  and  for 
throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  feafon.  I  he 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  only  inftrument  ufed  at  this  time  is  a  fmall  narrow 
fpade,  commonly  called  a  fpit-Jhovel.  The  method  is 
this  :  One  man  with  his  (hovel  raifes  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or 
more  inches.  Two  perfons,  generally  women,  follow 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  fartheft  edge  of  the^ 
trench  made  by  tbe  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  foon  as  the  digger  has  gone  once  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  fide  ; 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  laft  fet,  which 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  the  firft  that  they  are  from  one  another. 
The  only  dexterity  neceffary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
fome  part  of  the  firft  ftratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
under  the  roots  ;  and,  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots  di¬ 
rectly  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  plant¬ 
ed  on  an  acre  is  generally  about  1 6  quarters,  or  1 28 
bufhels.  From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  fometimes  before,  there  is  no  more 
labour  required  ;  but  at  that  time  they  begin  to  vege-r 
tate,  and  are  ready  to  (how  themfelves  above  ground, 
which  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots. 
The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  a  (harp  hoe,  and 
the  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  faffron.  In  fome  time  after, 
the  dowers  appear. 

They  are  gathered  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  owners  of  the  faffron-fields  get  together  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  bafket, 
and  fo  continue  till  about  1 1  o’clock.  Having  then 
carried  home  the  flowers,  they  immediately  fall  to  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  (ligmata  or  chives,  and  together  with  them 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  ftylus  itfelf,  or  firing  to 
which  they  are  attached  :  the  reft  of  the  flower  they 
throw  away  as  ufelefs.  Next  morning  they  return  to 
the  field,  without  regarding  whether  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry  :  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  gathered. — The  next  labour  is  to  dry  the 
chives  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick 
plank,  that  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  Ti  is 
fupported  by  four  fhort  legs  :  the  outfide  con  fills  of 
eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a 
quadrangular  frame,  about  12  inches  fquare  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  infide,  and  22  on  the  upp?r  part;  which 
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Saffron,  ]aft  is  like  wife  the  perpendicular  height  of  it, 

*  forefide  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and 

•  four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  in  over  all  the  reft  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick, 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  plaftered  over  on  both 
fides,  as  are  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
ferve  for  a  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair¬ 
cloth,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewife  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn¬ 
ed  by  wedges  or  (crews,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  cloth. 
Inftead  of  the  hair-cloth,  feme  people  ufe  a  net- work 
of  iron-wire,  by  which  the  faffron  is  ioon  dried,  and 
With  lefs  fuel  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  preferving  it  from 
burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  preferred  by  the  bell  judges. 
The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe;  and  they 
begin  with  putting  five  or  fix  fheets  of  white  paper  on 
the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  thefe  they  lay  out  the  wet  faf¬ 
fron  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  covered  with 
fome  other  (heats  of  paper,  and  over  thefe  they  lay  a 
coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times  doubled,  or  inftead  of 
this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  draw  ;  and  after  the 
fire  has  been  lighted  for  fiime  time,  the  whole  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  board  having  a  confiderable  weight  upon  it. 
At  firft  they  apply  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make  the 
chives  Jhjoeat  as  they  call  it  ;  and  at  this  time  a^  great 
deal  of  care  is  necefiary  to  prevent  burning.  When  it 
has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn  the  cakes 
of  faffron  upfide  down,  putting  on  the  coverings  and 
weight  as  before.  If  no  finifter  accident  happens  du¬ 
ring  thefe  firft  two  hours,  the  danger  is  thought  to 
be  over  ;  and  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  keep 
up  a  very  gentle  fire  for  24  hours,  turning  the  cake 
every  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  bed  which  yields  the 
lead  fmoke  ;  and  for  this  reafon  charcoal  is  preferable 
to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  fafffon  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Sometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chives  are 
<rot  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two  ; 
and  fometimes  not  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  gathering  and  drying.  But  it  is  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make 


one  pound  of  dry  for  the  firft  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  fix  pounds  during  the  lad  week.  When  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  faffron  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop, 
and  24  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  confiderably  larger  than  the  feconffi 

To  obtain  the  fecond  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoeing,  gathering,  picking,  &c.  already  mentioned,  muft 
be  repeated ;  and  about  midfummer,  after  the  third  crop 
is  fathered,  the  roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranf- 
planted.  For  taking  up  the  roots,  fometimes  the  plough 
is  made  ufe  of,  and  fometimes  a  forked  hoe  •,  and  then 
the  ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over.  During 
all  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  1 5  or  more 
people  will  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are  turned  up'.  The  roots  are  next  to 
be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  where  they  are  clean¬ 
ed  and  rafed.  This  labour  confifts  in  cleaning  the  roots 
thoroughly  from  earth,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucra, 
or  excrefcences  ;  after  which  they  become  fit  to  be 
planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be 
kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger  of  fpoiling.  The 
quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  thofe  plant- 
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On  the  ed  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  clean 
roots,  fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre. — 
There  fometimes  happens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  faffron  and  fome  other  plants.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fboot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  fent  forth  from  the  fide  of  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firft  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  fometimes,  though  not 
always,  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bulb  in- 
creafes  in  bignefs,  and  at  lait  falls  quite  off ;  which 
commonly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  tnefe 
tap-roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  Ail  fuch  roots  therefore  fhouldbe  thrown 
away  in  the  making  a  new  plantation.  Lhis  degene¬ 
racy  in  the  roots  is  a  difeafe  for  which  no  cure  is  as  yet 
known* 

When  faffron  is  offered  to  fale,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chofen  which  has  the  broadeft  blades  ;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  Englifh  faffron  is  diflinguifhed  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery-red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tindture.  It  fhould 
be  chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe.  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear¬ 
ing,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
ftrong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell. 

This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic.  Befides  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  account¬ 
ed  one  of  the  higheft  cordials,  and  is  faid  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree  as,  when  taken  in  large  do- 
fes,  to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effe&s  which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  hyfterie  depreftiuns  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or 
obftru&ion  of  the  uterine  fecretions,  where  other  aro¬ 
matics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effefh  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of. its  virtue 
and  colour  to  rectified  fpirit,  proof-fpirit,  wine,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  water.  '  A  tinfture  drawn  with  vinegar  lofes 
gre&tly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  watery  and  vinous 
tin&ures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  then  lo.fe  their  co¬ 


lour  alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfe&ion 
for  many  years. 

Meadow- Saffron.  See  Colchicum,  Botany  Index* 

SAGAN,  in  feripture  hiftory,  the  fuffragan  or  de¬ 
puty  of  the  Jewifh  high-prieft.  According  to  fome 
writer's,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  fervice  through  fick- 
nefs-or  legal  uncleannefs  on  the  day  of  expiation;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others, he  was  to  affift  the  high-prieft  in  thecare 
of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  and  the  fervice  of  the  priefts. 

SAGAPENUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  &c.  a  gum-refin 
which  is  made  up  in  two  forms  ;  the  finer  and. purer  is 
in  loofe  granules  or  fingle  drops  ;  the.  coarfer  kind  is  in 
maffes  compofed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fi.zes,  cement¬ 
ed  together  by  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  is 
brought  from  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Mate* 
RIa  MEDICA  Index . 

SAGE.  See  Salvia,  Botany  bdex . 

Sage,  Alain  Rene ,  an  ingenious  French  romance- 
writer,  was  born  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667* 
He  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spaniffi.  languages,  and  wrote  fe¬ 
deral  admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifh  au¬ 
thors. 
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thor$>  Thefe  were,  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
i2mo  ;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  nmo; 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  i2mo  ;  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  i2mo.  He  produced  alfo  fome  comedies,  and 
other  humorous  pieces.  This  ingenious  author  died 
in  the  year  1 747,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  writing. 

Sage,,  the  Reverend  John ,  fo  juflly  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  claflical  learning  and  reafoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  1652,  in  the  parifh  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  anceilors  had 
lived  for  feven  generations  with  great  refpecl  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus’s  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  country 
when  Monk  ftormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  Auguft 
1651. 

The  iffue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  bellow  upon  his  fon  but 
a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  thofe  days  the  Latin  language  was  taught 
in  the  parochial  fchools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
and  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  thofe  ufeful  feminaries,  his  father,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompcnfc  for 
what  he  had  loft  in  the  caufe  of  royalty,  was  ftill  able 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s,  where 
having  remained  in  college  the  ufual  number  of  terms 
or  feflions,  and  performed  the  exercifes  required  by  the 
ftatutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
arts,  the  higheft  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  univerfity. 

During  his  refidence  in  St  Andrew’s  he  ftudied  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewife  inftru&ed  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  fuch 
other  branches  of  philofophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,  which,  though  we  affeft  to  fmile  at  them  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  fpoke  of  as  highly  ufe¬ 
ful  to  him  who  would  underftand  the  poets,  hiftorians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
agree  with  him  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an¬ 
cient  metaphyfics,  and  has  read  the  writings  of  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chryfollome, 
and  other  fathers  of  great  name  ;  for  each  of  thofe 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  philofophical  fedls,  reafoned  from  their  notions,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  their  terms  and  phrafes. 

When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  mailer’s  degree,  the 
n arrow nefs  of  his  fortune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
the  firft  literary  employment  which  was  offered  to  him  *, 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  office 
of  fchool mailer  in  the  parifh  of  Bingry  in  Fifefhire, 
whence  he  was  foon  removed  to  Tippermuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  thefe  humble  ftations,  though  he 
wanted  many  of  the  neceffaries  and  almoft  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  he  profecuted  his,  ftudies  with  great  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  in  doing  fo,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  feeds  of 
feveral  difeafes  which  affli6led  him  through  life,  and 
notwithftanding  the  native  vigour  of  his  eonftitution 
impaired  his  health  and  Ihortened  his  days.  From  the 
miferable  drudgery  of  a  parifh-fchoolmafter,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalundie,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fons, 
whom  he  accompanied  firft  to  the  public  fchool  at 
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Perth,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s. 
This  was  ftill  an  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  wholly  without  advantages. 
At  Perth,  he  gained  the  friendlhip  and  efteem  of  Dr 
Rofe,  afterwards  lord  bilhop  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew’s  of  every  man  capable  of  properly  eftimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed  in  1684, 
when  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  objecl  of  pui  iuit. 
In  this  moment  of  indecifion,  his  friend  Dr  Rofe,  who 
bad  been  promoted  from  the  parfonage  of  Perth  to  the 
profefforlhip  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  his 
uncle,  then  archbilhop  of  Glafgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  prefented  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age  5  had  ftudied  the  Scriptures  with  great  affiduity  j 
was  no  ft  ranger  to  ecclefiallical  hiftory,  or  the  apologies 
and  other  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  \  was  thorough 
mafter  of  fchool-divinity  ;  had  examined  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy  the  modern  controverfies,  efpecially  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  Romifh  and  reformed  churches,  and  between 
the  Calvinifts  and  Remonftrants  \  and  it  was  perhaps  to 
his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  fubferibed  by  any  one  of  thefe  contend¬ 
ing  feCts  of  Chriftians. 

A  man  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  and  fo  thoroughly 
accomplifhed  as  a  fcholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  foon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  fadl  the 
cafe  :  Mr  Sage  was  immediately  on  his  admiflion  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  fynod  or  prefbytery  of 
Glafgow  5  an  office  of  great  truft  and  refpe&ability,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  fimilar  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

During  the  eftablifhment  of  epifcopacy  in  Scotland, 
from  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year  1690; 
the  authority  of  the  bifhops,  though  they  poffeffed  the 
foie  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  confent  of  the  prefbyters  over  whom  they  prefided. 
Diocefan  fynods  were  held  at  ftated  times  for  purpofes 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  prefbyteries  at  prefent  (fee  Presbyterians),  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bifhop  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent  prefident,  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  affembly.  The 
a6ts  of  each  fynod,  and  fometimes  the  charge  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  bifhop  at  the  opening  of  it,  were  regiftcred 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  of  the  diocefan  clergy. 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  difeharging  in  Glaf¬ 
gow  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  him  the  efteem 
even  of  thofe  who  were  diffenters  from  the  eftablifh¬ 
ment.  Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmers  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  well  as  irt  civil  politics.  They  had  been  re^ 
publicans  and  prefhyterians  in  the  days  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  \  and,  with  that  ferocious  zeal  which  too  often  cha¬ 
racterizes  interefted  converts,  had  concurred  in  the  feve- 
rities  which,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  ex- 
ercifed  againft  the  party  whom  they  had  forfaken  at 
his  reftoration.  When  that  party  again  raifed  its  head 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  an  approaching  change  of  the  eftablifhment, 
3  L  thefe 
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Sige.  thofe  whole  zeal  for  the  church  had  fo  lately  incited 
— 'r~~J  them  to  perfecute  the  diflcnters,  fuddenly  became  all 
gentlencfs  and  condefcenlion,  and  advanced  towards 
the  prelbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  condud  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverfe  of  this. 
He  was  an  epifeopalian  and  a  roy all  11  from  conviaion  . 
and  in  all  his  difeourfes,  public  and  private,  he  laboured 
to  infill  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  himfelf  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  perfccution  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilft 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  maintain.  J  he  confequence  was,  that 
In  the  end  of  the  year  1688  he  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  weflern  counties  of  Scotland  rofe 
a  vain  (1  the  eftablilhed  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
his  more  complying  brethren.  Whilft  they,  without 
the  fmalleft  apprehenfion  of  their  danger,  were  torn  from 
their  families  by  a  lawlefs  force,  and  many  of  them  per- 
fecuted  in  the  crueleft  manner,  he  Was  privately  warned 
to  withdraw  from  Glafgow,  and  never  more  to  return  to 
that  city.  So  much  was  confiftency  of  conduft  and  a 
fteady  adherence  to  principle  refpecled  by  thofe  who 
feemed  to  refpeft  nothing  elfe.  .  .... 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  the  fynodical  book,  which  was  aferwards  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  prelbytery  of  Glafgow,  but  not  recovered, 
till  about  twenty  years  ago,  that,  on  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  Dr  Rofe  the  laft  eftablilhed  bilhop  of  E- 
dinburvh,  it  was  found  in  his  poffeffion,  and  reftored 
to  the  prelbytery  to  which  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocefan  friend,  from 
the  fond  hope  that  epifcopacy  would  foon  be  re-efta- 
blilhed  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  doubtlefs  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  he  could  to  the  realifmg  of  that 
hope,  that,  immediately  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glafgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
Edinburgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  refufing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  when  required  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  extremity,  he 
found  proteaion  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  the 
flieriff  of  Kinrofs,  who  approved  his  principles  and  ad¬ 
mired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  1695,  he 
was  obferved,  and  obliged  to  abfeond.  Yet  be  returned 
in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William  Bruce  was  ltn- 
prifoned  as  a  fufpe&ed  perfon.  He  was  foon  forced  to 
leek  for  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Angus,  under  the  name  of 

Jackfon.  .  .  . 

After  a  while  Mir  Sage  found  a  fafe  retreat  with  the 
countefs  of  Callendar,  who  employed  him  to  inftruft  her 
family  as  chaplain,  and  her  fons  as  tutor.  Thefe  occu- 
nations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  a&ive  mind :  for  he 
employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order,  or  in  expofing 
his  oppreffors.  When  the  countefs  of  Callendar  had  no 
longer  fons  to  inftruft,  Sage  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sir  John  Steuart  of  Garntully,  who  wanted  the  help  of 
a  chaplain,  and  the  convention  of  a  fcholar.  With  Sir 
John  he  continued  till  the  deeency  of  his  manners,  and 
the  extenfivenefs  of  his  learning,  recommended  him  to 
a  higher  ftation.  And,  on  the  25th  of  January  1705, 
he  was  confecrated  a  bilhop  by  Paterfon  the  archbifhop 
of  Glafvow,  Rofe  the  biftiop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Douglas 
the  bilhop  of  Dumblain.  But  this  promotion  did  not 
prevent  ficknefs  from  falling  on  him  in  November  1 706. 
A.fter  lingering  for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried 
the  effc&of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1709,  without  fuc- 
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cefs.  At  Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelve-  Sage 
month,  recognifed  by  the  great  and  carelfed  by  the  ,11 
learned.  Yet  though  he  was  invited  to  flay,  he  returned  t  agitta^  I 
in  1710  to  his  native  country,  which  he  defired  to  fee,  r 

and  where  he  wiilied  to  die.  And  though  his  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undimiriifhed  vigour  of 
mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddiman  lent 
his  aid.  Bilhop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh.on  the  7th  of 
June  1 71 1,  lamented  by  his  friends  for  his'virtues,  and 
feared  by  his  adverfaries  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  id,  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Perfecution  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  1689.  2dly,  An  Account  of  the 
late  Edablifliment  of  Prefbyterian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693,  3dly, 

The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Prelbytery,  London, 

1695.  4thly,  The  Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Epifcopal  Power  and  Jurisdiction,  Lon¬ 
don,  1695.  Jthly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  6thly,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
to  a  Minider  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
fon’s  Sermon  before  the  General  Alfembly,  Edinburgh, 

1703.  7tbly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  fome  Things 
in  Mr  Meldrum’s  Sermon,  preached  on  the  1 6th  of 
May  1703,  againd  a  Toleration  to  thofe  of  the  Epif¬ 
copal  Perfuafion,  Edinburgh,  1703*  3thly,  The  Rea- 
fonablenefs  of  a  Toleration  of  thofe  of  the  Epifcopal 
Perfuafion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1704.  9thly,  The  Life  of  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  in  1710.  lOthly,  An  introduction  to  Drum¬ 
mond's  Hidory  of  the  Five  James’s,  Edinburgh,  1711. 

Of  the  principles  maintained  in  thefe  publications,  dif- 
ferent  readers  will  think  very  differently  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  acrimony  difplayed  in  fome  of  them  will 
be  generally  condemned  in  the  prefent  day  $  whild  the 
learning  and  acute liefs  of  their  author  will  be  univerfally 
acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  who  can  didinguidv 
merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adverfary. 

SAGENE,  or  Sajene,  a  Ruffian  long  meafure,  500 
of  which  make  a  verd  :  the  fagene  is  equal  to  feven 
Engliffi  feet. 

S  AGIN  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
22d  order,  Caryophyllei .  See  Botany  Index . 

SAG  ITT  A,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  Arrow,  a  condella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere  near  the  Eagle,  and  one 
of  the  48  old  aderifms.  According  to  the  fabulous 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  this  condellation  owes  its  origin  to 
one  of  the  arroAvs  of  Hercules,  with  which  he  killed  the 
eagle  or  vulture  that  gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,. 

In  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho,  and  Hevelius, 
the  dars  of  this  condellation  are  only  five  in  number,, 
while  Flamftead  made  them  amount  to  38. 

Sag  ITT  A,  in  Geometry ,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers- 
for  the  abfeifs  of  a  curve. 

Sag  ITT  A,  in  Trigonometry,  the  fame  as  the  verfed- 
fine  of  an  arch,  being  fo  denominated  becaufe  it  is  like  a. 
dart  or  arnnv,  danding  on  the  chord  of  the  arch. 

SAGITTARIA,  Arrow-head,  a  genus  of  plants- 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  fifth  order,  Tripetaloide*.  See- 
BoTANY  Index*— A  bulb  which  is  formed  at  the  lowers 

part. 
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gittaria  part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  this  plant,  Conftitutes  a 
II  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  upon 
,  that  account  they  cultivate  it. 
n  SAGITTARIUS,  in  AJlrono?ny ,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

SAGO,  a  nutritive  fubftance  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  reftorative.  It  is 
produced  from  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  ( CTCAS  circinallsy 
Lin.)  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eafl  Indies  without 
any  culture.  The  progrefs  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
flages  is  very  flow.  At  firft  it  is  a  mere  fhrub,  thick 
let  with  thorns,  which  make  it  difficult  to  come  near  it  •, 
but  as  foon  as  its  Item  is  once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a  fliort 
time  to  the*  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  imperceptibly  lofes  its  thorns.  Its 
ligneous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thickncfs,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres  ;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind  of 
meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitifh  dufl,  which 
tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  adheres 
to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The  Ma¬ 
lays  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
into  feveral  fe&ions,  which  they  fplit  into  quarters; 
they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fubftance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  draining  bag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  tg  feparate  it  from  the  fibres. 
When  this  pafte  has  loft  part  of  its  moifture  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  the  Malays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  vef- 
fels,  of  different  fhapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and 
harden.  This  pafte  is  a  whole fome  nouri fifing  food, 
and  may  be  preferved  for  many  years.  The  Indians 
eat  it  diluted  with  water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boil¬ 
ed.  Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the 
fineft  part  of  this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly 
is  fometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delici¬ 


ous  flavour. 

S  AGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit,  open 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  ufually  faftened  on  the  right 
flioulder  with  a  buckle  or  clafp.  It  was  not  different  in 
ihape  from  the  chlamijs  of  the  Greeks  and  the  paluda- 
mentum  of  the  generals.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was,  that  the  paludamentum  was  made  of  a  richer 
ftuff,  was  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  and  both  longer 
2nd  fuller  than  the  fagum. 

SAGUNIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now  call¬ 
ed  Morvedro ,  where  there  are  (till  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  to  be  feen.  The  new  town  is  feated  on  a 
river  called  Morvedro ,  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  in  E.  Long.  0.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  38.  It  was  taken 
by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706. 

SAHARA,  or  Za.vra,  the  Great  Defert,  is  a  vaft 
extent  of  fand  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which, 
with  the  leffer  deferts  of  Bornou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort, 
&c.  is  equal  to  about  one  half  of  Europe.  If  the  fand 
be  eonfidered  as  the  ocean,  the  Sahara  has  its  gulfs  and 
bays,  as  alfo  its  iflands,  or  Oases,  fertile  in  groves  and 
paflures,  and  in  many  inftances  containing  a  great  po¬ 
pulation,  fubfeCI  to  order  and  regular  government. 

The  great  body,  or  weftern  divifion  of  this  ocean, 
eomprifed  between  Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  lefs 
than  50  caravan  journeys  acrofs,  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
or  from  750  to  800  G.  miles  ;  and  double  that  extent 
in  length  :  without  doubt  the  largeft  defert  in  the  world. 
This  divifion  contains  but  a  fcanty  portion  of  iflands 


(or  oafes),  and  tliofe  alfo  of  fmall  extent :  but  Vue  Saham, 
eaftern  divifion  has  many,  and  fome  of  them  very  large. 

Fezzan,  Gadamis,  Taboo,  Ghanat,  Agadez,  Augila, 

Berdoa,  are  amongft  the  principal  ones:  befides  which, 
there  are  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  ones.  In  effeO,  this 
is  the  part  of  Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  l.e 
fays  from  Cneius  Pifo ,  that  Africa  may  be  compared  to 
a  leopard’s  fkin. 

From  the  belt  inquiries  that  Mr  Park  could  make 
when  a  kind  of  captive  among  the  Moors  at  Ludamar, 
the  Weftern  Defert,  he  fays,  may  be  pronounced  almoft 
deftitute  of  inhabitants;  except  where  the  fcanty  vege¬ 
tation,  which  appears  in  certain  fpots,  affords  pafturage 
for  the  flocks  of  a  few  miferable  Arabs,  who  wander 
from  one  well  to  another.  In  other  places,  where  the 
fupply  of  water  and  pafturage  is  more  abundant,  fmall 
parties  of  the  Moors  have  taken  up  their  refidence. 

Here  they  live,  in  independent  poverty,  fecure  from  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Barbary.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  defert,  being  totally  deftitute  of  water,  is 
feldom  vifited  by  any  human  being ;  unlefs  where  the 
trading  caravans  trace  out  their  toilfome  and  dangerous 
route  acrofs  it.  In  fome  parts  of  this  extenfive  waftef 
the  ground  is  covered  with  low  ftunted  fhrubs,  which 
ferve  as  land-marks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnifli  the 
camels  with  a  fcanty  forage.  In  other  parts,  the  difeon- 
folate  wanderer,  wherever  he  turns,  fees  nothing  around 
him  but  a  vaft  interminable  expanfe  of  fand  and  iky  ;  % 
gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye  finds  no  parti¬ 
cular  objedl  to  reft  upon,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with 
painful  apprehenfions  of  periihing  with  thirft.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  this  dreary  folitude,  the  traveller  fees  the 
dead  bodies  of  birds,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
brought  from  happier  regions;  and,  as  he  ruminates  on 
the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining  paffage,  liftens  with 
horror  to  the  voice  of  the  driving  blaft ;  the  only  found 
that  interrupts  the  awful  repofe  of  the  defert. 

The  wild  animals  which  inhabit  thefe  melancholy 
regions,  are  the  antelope  and  the  oftrich;  their  fwift- 
nefs  of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach  the  diftant  water¬ 
ing-places.  On  the  lkirts  of  the  defert,  where  the  iva- 
ter  is  more  plentiful,  are  found  lions,  panthers,  ele¬ 
phants,  and  wild  boars. 

The  only  domeftic  animal  that  can  endure  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  crofting  the  defert  is  the  camel;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  only  bead  of  burden  employed  by  the  trading 
caravans  which  traverfe,  in  different  directions,  from 
Barbary  to  Nigritia.  The  ftefh  of  this  ufeful  and  docile 
creature,  though  to  our  author’s  tafte  it  was  dry  and 
unfavoury,  is  preferred  by  the  Moors  to  all  others.  The 
milk  of  the  female,  he  fays,  is  in  univevfal  efteem,  and 
is  indeed  pleafant  and  nutritive. 

That  the  defert  has  a  dip  towards  the  eaft,  as  well  as 
the  fouth,  feems  to  be  proved  by  the  courfe  of  the  Nigtr. 
Moreover,  the  higheft  points  of  North  Africa,  that  k 
to  fay,  the  mountains  of  Mandinga.  and  Atlas,  are  fi- 
tuated  very  far  to  the  weft.  The  defert,  for  the  mod 
part,  abounds  with  fait.  But  we  hear  of  fait  mines  on¬ 
ly  in  the  part  contiguous  to  Nigritia,  from  whence  fait 
is  drawn  for  the  ufe  of  tliofe  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
Mooriflh  dates  adjoining  ;  there  being  no  fait  in  the 
Negro  countries  fouth  of  the  Niger.  There  are  fait 
lakes  alfo  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  defert. 

S  AHLITE,  a  fpecies  of  mineral,  fee  Mineralogy 
Index . 
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SAX,  a  large  town  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
which,  according  to  Mr  Park,  is  completely  furround- 
ed  by  two  very  deep  trenches,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  diftant  from  the  walls.  On  the  top  of  the  trenches 
are  a  number  of  fquare  towers  :  and  the  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  fortification.  Inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  entrenchment,  our  au¬ 
thor  learned  from  two  of  the  towns-people  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  ;  which,  if  true,  furnifh  a  mournful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enormities  of  African  wars  : 

About  fifteen  years  before  our  traveller  vifited  Sai, 
when  the  king  of  Bambarra  defolated  Maniana,  the 
Dooty  of  Sai  had  two  fons  flain  in  battle,  fighting  in 
the  king’s  caufe.  He  had  a  third  fon  living  j  and 
when  the  king  demanded  a  further  reinforcement  of 
men,  and  this  youth  among  the  reft,  the  Dooty  refufed 
to  fend  him.  This  condu&  fo  enraged  the  king,  that 
when  lie  returned  from  Maniana,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  found  the  Dooty  protefted  by 
the  inhabitants,  he  fat  down  before  Sai  with  his  army, 
and  furrounded  the  town  with  the  trenches  which  had 
attra&ed  our  author’s  notice.  After  a  fiege  of  two 
months,  the  towns-people  became  involved  in  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  $  and  whilft  the  king’s  army  were 
feafting  in  their  trenches,  they  faw  with  pleafure  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  Sai  devour  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  Bentang  tree  that  flood  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Finding,  however,  that  the  befieged  would 
fooner  perifh  than  furrender,  the  king  had  recourfe  to 
treachery.  He  promifed,  that  if  they  would  open  the 
gates,  no  perfon  fhould  be  put  to  death,  nor  differ  any 
injury,  but  the  Dooty  alone.  The  poor  old  m an  de¬ 
termined  to  facrifice  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  immediately  walked  over  to  the  king’s 
army,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  His  fon,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  efcape,  was  caught  and  maiTacred  in  the 
trenches  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  towns-people  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  fold  as  flaves  to  the  different  Negro 
traders.  Sai,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  is  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  1 40,  and  in  W.  Long.  3®  7'. 

S  AICK,  or  Saiqije,  a  Turkifli  veflel,  very  common 
in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandife. 

SAIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  See  Sidon. 

SAIL,  in  Navigation ,  an  alTemblage  of  feveral 
breadths  of  canvas  fewed  together  by  the  lifts,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  fattened  to  the  yards  of  a  (hip, 
to  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.  See  Ship. 

The  edges  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  fail 
is  compofed,  are  generally  fewed  together  with  a  double 
feam }  and  the  whole  is  fkirted  round  at  the  edges  with 
a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rope. 

Although  the  form  of  fails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are  all  neverthelefs  triangular  or  quadrilateral 
figures ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  furfaces  are  contained 
either  between  three  or  four  lides. 

The  former  of  thefe  are  fometimes  fpread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen-fails  ;  and  otherwife  by  a  flay,  as  ftay-fails ; 
or  by  a  mail,  as  (houlder-of-mutton  fails ;  in  all  which 
cafes  the  foremoft  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  laid 
yard,  mart,  or  Hay,  throughout  its  whole  length.  I  he 
latter,  or  thofe  which  are  four-fided,  are  either  extend¬ 
ed  by  yards,  as  the  principal  fails  of  a  flip  ;  or.  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  the  ftudding-fails,  drivers  ring¬ 
tails,  and  all  thofe  fails  which  are  fet  occafionally  ;  or 


by  gaffs  and  booms,  as  the  main-fails  of  Hoops  and  bri¬ 
gantines. 

The  principal  fails  of  a  (hip  (fig.  I.)  are  the  courfes  cccc^ev 
or  lower  fails  a  ;  the  top-fails  b,  which  are  next  in  order  J1 
above  the  courfes  5  and  the  top-gallant  fails  c,  which  are 
expanded  above  the  top-fails. 

The  courfes  are  the  main-fail,  fore-fail,  and  mizen, 
main  ftay-fail,  fore  ftay-fail,  and  mizen  ftay-fail  *,  but 
more  particularly  the  three  firft.  The  main  ftay-fail  is 
rarely  ufed  except  in  fmall  veffels. 

In  all  quadrangular  fails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
the  head;  the  Tides  or  fkirts  are  called  leeches  ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the  foot »  If  the  head 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  low  corners  are  deno¬ 
minated  clues,  and  the  upper  corners  earings. 

In  all  triangular  fails,  and  in  thofe  four-fided  fails 
wherein  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  fore¬ 
moft  corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tack ,  and  the  after 
lower-corner  the  clue;  the  foremoft  perpendicular  or 
doping  edge  is  called  the  fore-leech ,  and  the  hindmoft 
the  after-leech . 

The  heads  of  all  four-fided  fails,  and  the  fore-leeches 
of  lateen-fails,  are  attached  to  their  refpeftive  yard  or 
gaff  by  a  number  of  fmall  cords  called  ro-bands ;  and 
the  extremities  are  tied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the  peek 
of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  ftay-fails  are  extended  upon  ftays  between  the 
mafts,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occafionally, 
as  a  curtain  hides  upon  its  rod,  and  their  lower  parts  are 
ftrctched  out  by  a  tack  and  fticet.  The  clues  of  a  top- 
fail  are  drawn  out  to  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yard, 
by  two  large  ropes  called  the  top-fail  fleets  ;  and  the 
clues  of  the  top-gallant  fails  are  in  like  manner  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  top-fail  yard-arms,  as  exhibited  by 
fig.  2.  Fig.  2, 

The  ftudding-fails  are  fet  beyond  the  leeches  or 
fkkts  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  or  of  the  top-fails  or 
top-gallant  fails  of  a  (hip.  Their  upper  and  lower  edges 
are  accordingly  extended  by  poles  run  out  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpofe.  Thofe  fails, 
however,  are  only  fet  in  favourable  winds  and  moderate 
weather. 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  maft,  yard,  or 
day,  upon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  princi¬ 
pal  fail  extended  upon  the  main-maft  is  called  the  main - 
fail,  d;  the  next  above,  which  ftands  upon  the  main¬ 
top  maft,  is  termed  the  main-top  fail,  e  ;  and  the  higheft, 
which  is  fpread  acrofs  the  main-top-gallant  maft,  is 
named  the  main-top-gallant  fail,f 

In  the  fame  mahner  there  is  the  fore-fail,  g  ;  the 
fore-top  fail,  h  ;  and  the  fore-top-gallant  fail,  1 ;  the 
mizen,  k;  the  mizen-top  fail,  l;  and  mizen -top-gal¬ 
lant-fail,  m.  Thus  alfo  there  is  the  main-ftay  fail,  0  ; 
main  top-maft  ftay-fail,  p  ;  and  main-top-gallant  ftay- 
fail,  q ;  with  a  middle  ftay-fail  which  ftands  between 
the  two  laft. 

A7.  B.  All  thefe  ftay-fails  are  between  the  main  and 
fore-mafts. 

The  ftay-fails  between  the  main-maft  and  mizen-maft 
are  the  mizen  ftay-fail,  r  ;  and  the  mizen  top-maft  ftay- 
fail,  s;  and  fometimes  a  mizen  top-gallant  ftay-fail  above 
the  latter. 

The  ftay-fails  between  the  foremaft  and  the  bow- 
fprit  are  the  fore  ftay-fail,  t ;  thesfore  top-»maft  ftay-fail 
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a;  and  the  jib,  x.  There  is  befides  two  fquare  fails 
extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-fprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  fprit-fail,  y ;  and  the  other  the  fpritfall 
top  fail,  %. 

The  lludding-fails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-mall  and  fore-mall,  are  likewife  named 
according  to  their  llations,  the  lower ,  top-majl ,  or  top¬ 
gallant  Jl adding  fails . 

The  ropes  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  Ihip  are 
hoilled  up  to  their  proper  height  on  the  malls,  are  called 
the  jears.  In  all  other  fails  the  ropes  employed  for  this 
purpofe  are  called  haliards. 

The  principal  fails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
fheets,  and  bowlines  $  except  the  courfes,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  llretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  fheet.  They 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  truffed  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue-lines,  dd;  leech-lines,  ee  ;  reef-tackles ,//;  flab- 
line,  g  ;  and  fpiling-lines.  As  the  bunt-lines  and  leech¬ 
lines  pafs  ©n  the  other  fide  of  the  fail,  they  are  expreffed 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 

The  courfcs,  top-fails,  and  top-gallant  fails,  are 
wheeled  about  the  mail,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  various  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  wind,  by  braces.  The  higher  ftudding-fails, 
and  in  general  all  the  ffay-fails,  are  drawn  down,  fo  as 
to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down-hauls. 

Some  experienced  fail-makers  contend,  that  it  would 
be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  fails  of  fhips  were 
made  of  equal  magnitude  \  in  which  cafe,  when  necefli- 
ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  ufed.  For 
example,  as  the  mizen  top-fail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  fail,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
make  the  yards,  maids,  and  fails,  fo  as  mutually  to  fuit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  fails  differ  about 
two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  Thefe  likewife  could  be  eafily  made  alike, 
and  in  fome  cafes  they  are  fo.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  fails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  fail,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-fail 
and  fore-fail  might  alfo,  with  refpedl  to  their  head,  be 
made  alike  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  boats.  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  infurmountable.  Thefe  al¬ 
terations,  it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in 
the  event  of  loling  fails  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  Fewer 
fails  would  be  thus  needfary,  lefs  room  would  be  required 
to  flow  them,  and  there  would  be  lefs  danger  of  con- 
fufion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the  utility  of 
thefe  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  merchant-fervice 
than  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always  a  large  ftore 
of  fpare  fails,  and  fuffieient  room  to  flow  them  in  or¬ 
der.  Thus,  too,  fpare  yards  and  mails  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  cafual  damages 
more  eafily  repaired  at  fea.  Top-maft  ftudding  fails  are 
occafionally  fubftituted  for  awnings,  and  might,  by  a 
very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rigging  of  a  fhip, 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  both  purpofes.  See  Ship¬ 
building. 

Sail  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  any  veffel  feen  at  a 
diftance  under  fail,  and  is  equivalent  to  fhip. 

To  fet  Sail ,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails,  upon 
their  refpe&ive  yards  and  flays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
a&ion  of  failing.  . 


To  Make  SAIL ,  is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity  of  Sail, 

fail,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  Ihip’s  velocity.  T* 

To  Jhorten  SAIL ,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
fails,  with  an  intention  to  diminifh  the  (hip’s  velocity. 

To  Strike  SAIL ,  is  to  lower  it  fuddenly.  This  is 
particularly  ufed  in  faluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  fu- 
perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac¬ 
knowledges  as  fuperior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  veffels  ffrike  to  a  Britifh  man  of  war  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  feas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  veffel  is  waft¬ 
ed  along  the  furface  of  the  vTater,  by  the  adlion  of  the 
wind  upon  her  fails. 

When  a  fhip  changes  her  (late  of  reft  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
ftation  at  anchor,  (he  acquires  her  motion  very  gra¬ 
dually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo¬ 
city  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  adlion  of  its 
weight. 

The  firft  impreflion  of  the  wind  greatly  affe&s  the 
velocity,  becaufe  the  reliftance  of  the  water  might  de- 
ftroy  it  )  (ince  the  velocity  being  but  fmall  at  firft,  the 
reliftance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be 
very  feeble  :  but  as  the  (hip  increafes  her  motion,, 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  be  diminifhed  y 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  reliftance  of  the  water 
on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  proportion  to  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  veffel  advances.  Thus  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  a£lion  of  the 
fail  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  Ihip,  is  perpetually  de- 
crealing  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees  add¬ 
ed  to  the  effort  of  reffftance  on  the  bow  are  always  aug¬ 
menting.  The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
fubtra6lcd ;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal  \ 
when  the  impreflion  of  the  wind  on  the  iails  has  loft  fo 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  a£l  in  proportion  to  the 
oppolite  impulfe  of  reliftance  on  the  bow,  the  fhip  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  fail 
with  a  conftant  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  (hip  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her 
greateft  velocity  ;  but  when  (he  has  attained  it,  Ihe  will 
advance  by  her  own  intrinfic  motion,  without  gaining 
any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  leflening  what  (he  has 
acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper  force 
in  vacuo ,  without  being  afterwards  fubjedl  either  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  or  to  the  reffftance  of 
the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  impulfion  of 
the  water  on  the  bow  fhould  deftroy  any  part  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  revive  it, 
fo  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  fame.  It  mull, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  this  ftate  will  only  fuhtift 
W’hen  thefe  two  powers  a£l  upon  each  other  in  diredl 
oppolition  ;  otherwife  they  will  mutually  deftroy  one 
another.  The  whole  theory  of  working  (hips  depends 
on  this  counter  adlion,  and  the  perfect  equality  which 
Ihould  fublift  between  the  effort  of  the  wind  and  the 
impulfion  of  the  water. 

The  effedl  of  failing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fails  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  failing  are  derived 
from  the  different  degrees  and  fituations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  veffel.  See  Seaman¬ 
ship... 

To 
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To  illuftrate  this  obfervation  by  examples,  the  plan 
of  a  number  of  fhips  proceeding  on  various  courfes  is 
reprefcnted  by  fig.  3.  which  exhibits  the  $2  points  of 
the  compafs,  of  which  C  is  the  centre  3  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expreffed  by  the 
arrow. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  article  CLOSE-IIaulcd , 

> that  a  (hip  in  that  fituation  will  fail  nearly  within  fix 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  (hips  B  and  y  are  clofe- 
liauled  3  the  former  being  on  the  larboard- tack,  fleer¬ 
ing  E.  N.  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  (larboard- tack,  fail¬ 
ing  W.N.  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  as 
fuitable  to  that  manner  of  failing.  The  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard-tack  would  accordingly  be  cxprefled  by 
CB,  and  on  the  (larboard  by  C  ?/. 

When  a  (hip  is  neither  clofe-hauled,  nor.  (leering 
afore  the  wind,  (lie  is  in  general  faid  to  be  failing  large. 
The  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe  is  precifely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  the  courfc  clofe-hauled.  Thus  the  (hips  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  (leering 
E.  b  N.  and  the  latter  W.  b  N.  The  yards  remain  al- 
xnoft  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  B  and  y;  the  bowlines 
.and  (beets  of  the  fails  being  only  a  little  (lackened. 

The  (hips  d  and  u  have  the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  (leering  ead  and  the  other  wed.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  of  failing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
faid  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles 
-with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  of  the 
(hip’s  beams.  The  yards  are  now  more  acrofs  the  (hip, 
the  bowlines  are  cad  off,  and  the  fticcts  more  relaxed  3 
fo  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  (hip’s  courfe,  her  velocity  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented.  . 

In  *  and  /  the  (hips  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  former 
being  E.  b  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  b  S.  The  (hects 
are  dill  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminifhed,  and  the  courfe  acce¬ 
lerated  in  proportion. 

The  (hips  /  and /,  the  fird  of  which  deers  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  fecond  W.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abaft  the 
beam,  the  former  failing  S.  E.  b  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W.  b  W.  In  both  thefe  fituations  the  fiieets  are  ftill 
farther  flaekened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  more  athwart 
the  fhip’s  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  (hips  h  and  f,  decring  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  have 
the  wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  3  which  is  confidered  as  the  mod  favourable  .manner 
of  failing,  becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate,  to  increafe 
the  (hip’s  velocity :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  (hip  ///,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
paffage  to  the  foremod  fails  will  be  intercepted  by 
thofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  the  cat-head  3  and 
the  main-tack  being  cad  off,  the  weather-clue  of  the 
main-fail  is  hoided  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore-fail 3  and  the  yards  are  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  or 
nearly  22°,  with  the  keel. 

The  (hips  i  and  p,  of  which  the  former  fails  S.  E.  b  S. 
and  the  latter  S.  W.  b  S.  are  faid  to  have  the  wind 


three  points  on  the  larborard  or  darboard  quarter :  and  Sail 

thofe  expreffed  by  h  and  0 ,  two  points  5  as  deering  S.  S.  E.  II 
and  S.  S.  W.  in  both  which  podtions  the  yards  make  ,  Sa*n^ 
nearly  an  angle  of  160,  or  about  a  point  and  a  half, 
with  the  (hip’s  length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  in 
the  (hips  /  and  n ,  whole  courfes  are  S.  b  E.  and  S.  b  W. 
the  fituation  of  the  yards  and  fails  is  very  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  lad  mentioned ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  point, 
and  the  day-fails  being  rendered  of  very  little  fervice. 

The  (hip  m  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind 
right  aft.  In  this  pofition  the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  (hip’s  length :  the  day -fails  being  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  are  hauled  down  3  and  the  main-fail  is 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  that  the  fore-fail  may  operate  ; 
a  meafure  which  confiderably  facilitates  the  deerage, 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top-fail  and  main-top-gallant-fail,  in  its 
paffage  to  the  fore- top- fail  and  fore-top  gallant- fail, 
thefe  latter  are  by  confequence  entirely  becalmed  3  and 
might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  dapping  again  ft  the  mad,  but  that  their  effort  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  (hip  from  broaching-tof. 
when  (lie  deviates  from  her  courfe  to  the  right  or  lef* 
thereof. 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  viz.  clofe-hauled,  large,  quartering,  and 
afore  the  wind  3  all  which  relate  to  the  dire&ion  of  the 
wind  with  regard  to  the  (hip’s  courfe,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fails. 

Sailing  alfo  implies  a  particular  mode  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the  laws, 
of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  fay,  Plain  Sailing,  Mer¬ 
cator’s,  Middle-latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circle 
Sailing.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-Making,  the  art  of  making  fails.  See  Sail 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  fame  with  Mariner  and  Seaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apoilles  and 
other  holy  perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Romanifts  make  its  application  much  more  extenfive. 
Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  faid 
fomething  on  their  pra&ice  of  creating  faints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  we  trull,  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  they  them- 
felves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  faints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  perfon  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  thofe  who  are  called  faints  ; 
or,  it  is  a  judgment  and  fentence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deccafed  perfon  was  eminent 
for  fan&ity  during  his  lifetime,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  it  3  and  that  confequently  he  mud  now  be  in 
glory  with  God,  and  deferves  to  be  honoured  by  the 
church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which  (he  is  wont 
to  pay  to  the  bleffed  in  heaven. 

The  difeipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied. 

It  would  feem  that  in  the  fird  ages  every  bilhop  in  his 
©wn  diocefe  w'as  wont  to  declare  what  perfons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  faints  by  his  people.  Hence  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
ep,  6.  requires  that  he  be  informed  of  thofe  who  (liould 
die  in  prifon  for  the  faith,  that  fo  he  might  make  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  holy  facrifice  with  the  martyrs, 
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and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniverfary 
’'day  of  their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
fometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  $  but  fome- 
times  it  extended  to  diftant  provinces,  and  even  became 
univerfal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  St  Ambrofe,  St  Auguftine,  St  Bafil,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cudom  and 
univerfal  perfuafion.  In  thofe  ages  none  were  reckon¬ 
ed  faints  but  the  apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and  very  emi¬ 
nent  confeffors,  whofe  fan&ity  was  notorious  every¬ 
where. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonizations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  fynods  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Kidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  occafionally  down  to 
the  1  2th  century.  The  lad  inftance  of  a  faint  canoni¬ 
zed  in  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Walter  abbot  of  Pon- 
toife,  who  was  declared  a  faint  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  in  the  year  1153. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  midakes 
in  fo  delicate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged  it 
proper  to  referve  this  declaration  to  the  holy  fee  of 
Rome  exclulively  •  and  decreed  that  no  one  fhould  for 
the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as  a  faint  without 
the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  pope. 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  faints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  procefs  ;  and  there  is  at 
Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  holy  rites ,  who  are  affided  by  feveral  divines 
under  the  name  of  confultors ,  who  examine  fuch  matters, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  decifion  of  his  holinefs.  When 
therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  religious  body, 
think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  canonization  of 
any  perfon. 

The  firft  juridical  dep  in  this  bufinefs  mud  be  taken 
by  the  bilhop  in  whofe  diocefe  the  perfon  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witnelfes  to  atted  the  opinion  of  the 
holinefs,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  perfon  in  que- 
dion.  When  the  deceafed  has  redded  in  different  dio- 
cefes,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  different  bifhops  take 
fuch  depofitions  ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  their  refpe&ive  churches,  and  authen¬ 
tic  copies  fealed  up  are  fent  to  Rome  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger,  where  they  are  depodted  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  mud  remain  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  caufe  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  folicitors  for  the  ca¬ 
nonization  are  then  referred  by  his  holinefs  to  the  faid 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  com- 
midion  to  one  or  more  bifhops,  or  other  refpe&able 
perfons,  to  examine,  on  the  fpot  and  in  the  places  where- 
the  perfon  in  quedion  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  whole  behaviour.  Thefe  commiflioners  fum- 


mon  witnelfes,  take  depofitions,  and  colled  letters  and 
other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  The  report  of  thefe 
commidioners  is  confidered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  difeuffed  by  the 
confultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  procefs  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called  ponent,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
firft  quedion  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  perfon  propofed  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  an  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  judice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance  ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  ?  All  this  is  canvaffed  with  great  de¬ 
liberation  ;  and  there  is  a  didinguifhed  ecclefiaftic  called 
the  promoter  of  the  holy  faith ,  who  is  fworn  to  make  all 
reafonable  objections  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  canonization.  If  the  decifion  be  favour¬ 
able,  then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  diow  the  fanc- 
tity  of  the  perfon  in  quedion  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward  \  when  two  miracles  mud  be  verified 
to  the  fatisfaClion  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  fa£ts,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly, 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decifion  on  this 
comes  out  likewife  favourable,  then  the  whole  is  laidr 
before  the  pope  and  what  divines  he  choofes  (a).  Pub¬ 
lic  prayer  and  fading  are  likewife  preferibed,  in  order- 
to  obtain  light  and  direction  from  heaven.  After  all 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  refolved  to  give 
his  approbation,  he  iffues  a  bull,  fird  of  beatification,  by 
which  the  perfon  is  declared  blejfed ,  and  afterwards  ano¬ 
ther  oifanB  if  cation,  by  which  the  name  of faint  is  given- 
him.  Thefe  bulls  are  published  in  St  Peter’s  church 
with  very  great  folemnity* 

A  perfon  remarkable  for  holinefs  of  life,  even  before 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  as  fuch  by  thofe  who 
are  perfuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers 
may  be  implored  ;  but  all  this  mud  red  on  private  opL 
nion.  After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inferted  in 
the  Martyrology,  or.- catalogue  of  faints,  of  which  the 
refpeClive  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the 
divine  office.  A  day  is  alfo  appointed  for  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  public  church  fervice,  and  his  interceffion  with 
God  befought.  His  relics  may  be  enffirined  :  he  may¬ 
be  painted  with' rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churches 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in 
thankfgiving  to  the  divine  goodnefs  for  the  bleffings 
bedowed  on  him  in  life,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he 
is  raifed  in  heaven. 

I  he  affair  of  a  canonization  is  neceffarily  verv  ex¬ 
pen  five,  becaufe  fo  many  perfons  mud  be  employed 
about  it  fo  many  journeys  mud  be  made  ;  fo  many 
writings  for  and  againd  it  mud  be  drawn  out.  The 
expence  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman 
crowns,  or  6000I.  derlin^.  But  it  is  generally  con¬ 
trived 


(a)  His  holinefs  generally  appoints  three  confiftories  ;  in  the  fird  of  which  the  cardinals  only  affid,  and  give 
their  opinion  ;  in  the  fecond,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous  audi¬ 
ence  ;  to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  biftiops  who  are  at  Rome,  are  invited,  and  all  of  them-  i 
give  their  vote  by  word  of  mouth. 


Saint. 
Saint  es. 
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trived  to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which 
means  the  particular  expence  of  each  is  very  much  lef- 
fened,  the  folemnity  being  common. 

It  often  happens  that  the  folicitors  for  a  canoniza¬ 
tion  are  unfuccefsful.  Thus  the  Jefuits,  even  when 
their  intereft  at  Rome  was  greateft,  could  not  obtain 
the  canonization  of  Bellarmine  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  obje&ion  is  faid  to  have  been,  his  having  de¬ 
fended  the  indire£t  power  of  the  pope  over  Chriftian 
princes  even  in  temporals. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  and 
particularly  Profper  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedidt  XIV.  who  had  held  the  office  of 
profnoter  of  the  faith  for  many  years.  He  publiffied  on  it 
a  large  work  in  feveral  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there 
is  an  abridgement  in  French.  In  this  learned  perform¬ 
ance  there  is  a  full  hiitory  of  the  canonization  of  faints 
in  general,  and  of  all  the  particular  proceffes  of  that 
kind  that  are  on  record  :  an  account  is  given  of  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  thefe  extraordinary  trials  3  and 
it  is  ffiown,  that,  befides  the  aftiftance  of  providence, 
which  is  implored  and  expedled  in  what  is  fo  much  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are  made 
ufe  of,  in  order  to  avoid  miftakes,  and  to  obtain  all  the 
evidence  of  which  the  matter  is  fufceptible,  and  which 
mult  appear  more  than  fufficient  to  every  impartial 
judge.  See  Pope,  Popery,  &c. 

SAINT  Catherine ,  a  Portuguefe  ifland  in  the  South 
fea,  not  far  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  It  was 
vifited  by  La  Peroufe,  who  afeertained  it  to  lie  between 
270  19'  10"  and  270  49'  N.  Lat.  and  its  molt  norther¬ 
ly  point  to  lie  in  49°  49'  W.  Long,  from  Paris. .  Its 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  is  only  fix  miles,  and  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  only  about  200 
fathoms  broad.  On  the  point  ftretching  fartheft  into  this 
channel  is  fituated  the  city  of  Noftra  Senora  del  Deftero, 
the  metropolis  of  the  government,  and  the  place  of  the 
governor’s  refidence.  It  contains  about  400  houfes, 
and  3000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  exceedingly  pleafant 
appearance.  In  the  year  1712,  this  bland  ferved  as  a 
retreat  to  vagabonds,  whoeffe&ed  their  efcape  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Brazils,  being  only  nominal  fubjedls 
of  Portugal.  Its  whole  population  has  been  eftimated 
at  20,000.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  all 
forts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  corn,  almoft  fpontaneoufly. 
The  whale  fifhery  is  very  fuccefsful ;  but  it  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  crown,  and  is  farmed  by  a  company  at 
Lifbon,  which  has  three  conftderable  eftablifhments  up¬ 
on  the  coaft.  Every  year  they  kill  about  400  whales, 
the  produce  of  which,  both  oil  and  fpermaceti,  is  fent 
to  Lifbon  by  the  way  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  inhabitants 
are  idle  fpedlators  of  this  fifhery,  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  not  the  fmalleft  advantage.  A  very  amiable  pic¬ 
ture,  however,  is  given  of  their  hofpitality  to  ftrangers, 
by  M.  La  Peroufe. 

SAINT-Foin ,  a  fpecies  of  hedyfarum.  See  Hedy- 
sarum,  Botany  Index ,  and  Agriculture  Index. 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Saintogne,  and  before  the  revolution  was 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  contained  likewife  feveral  convents, 
a  Jefuits  college,  and  an  abbey  remarkable  for  its 
fteeple,  which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  thelofticft  in  France. 
It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  37  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  262  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Paris.  W.  Long. 
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o.  38.  N.  Lat.  45.  54.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  a  rock,  Sainte 

and  is  reckoned  impregnable.  Sakrad 

This  city  was  a  Romas,  colony  3  and  thofe  conque-  Vye^“ 
rors  of  the  earth,  who  polifhed  the  nations  they  fubdued,  ^ 
have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 

In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almoft 
adjoining  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay, 
its  appearance  is  auguft  and  venerable.  In  fome  parts, 
fcarcely  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  feen  3  but  the  eaft 
end  is  ftill  in  a  great  degree  of  prefervation.  From  its 
fituation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  ruins  of  an  aquedudt 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
leagues  diftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Naumachise 
were  reprefented  in  it  3  but  this  amounts  only  to  con¬ 
jecture.  A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  infeription 
in  Roman  letters,  merits  likewife  attention.  It  was 
eredled  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  fo 
univerfally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river 
Charente  furrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severn  does  that  of 
Shrewfbury,  deferibing  the  form  of  a  horfc-ftioe. 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  vifible 
at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amufe  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity  ; 
the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houies  mean,, 
and  almoft  all  of  them  are  fome  centuries  old.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  deftroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  efcaped 
their  rage,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  year  800  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  Thefe 
eircumftances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre¬ 
fervation  during  the  fury  of  war,  than  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  fandlity  of  its 
inftitution. 

SAINTOGNE,  a  province  of  France,  now  forming 
with  the  province  of  Aunis  the  department  of  Lower 
Charente,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Angoumois  and 
Perigord,  on  the  north  by  Poitou  and  the  territory  of 
Aunis,  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Bourdeleis  and  Giron,  about  6 2  miles  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth.  The  river  Charente  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft 
fertile  provinces  in  France,  abounding  in  all  forts  of 
corn  and  fruits  3  and  it  is  faid  the  beft  fait  in  Europe 
is  made  here. 

The  SAINTS,  are  three  fm all  iflands,  three  leagues 
diftant  from  Gaudaloupe,  which  form  a  triangle,  and 
have  a  tolerable  harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were 
fent  hither  in  1648,  but  were  foon  driven  away  by  an 
exceffive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only  fpring  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  make  any  refervoirs.  A  fecond 
attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and  permanent  plantations 
were  eftabliffied,  which  now  yield  30,000  weight  of 
coffee,  and  100,000  of  cotton. 

SAJENE,  a  Ruffian  meafure  of  length,  equal  to 
about  feven  Englilh  feet. 

SAKRADAWENDRA  is  the  flame  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonefe  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
reft,  and  formerly  anfwered  the  prayers  of  his  worfhip- 
pers  ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
given  of  him,  the  golden  chair  on  which  he  fat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  foftened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  and  funk  downward,  fo  that 
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LsaknuU-  lie  could  take  notice  of  their  requefls  and  relieve  them, 
fwendra  being  di (poled  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de- 
11  .  rive  any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 
Sala"L  See  Budun. 

SAL.  See  Salt. 

SAL  ADIN,  a  famous  fultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  and  legiflator.  He  fupported  him- 
fclf  by  his  valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  amiable  cha¬ 
racter,  againfl  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Chriflian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  mofl  unjuft 
wars  again  ft  him,  under  the  falfe  appellation  of  Holy 
Wars,  See  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated 
on  the  river  Tormes,  about  75  miles  weft  from  Madrid. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer  the  fon  of 
Telamon,  who  called  it  Saldmis  or  Salmantica ,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is  an  univerfity,  the 
greateft  in  Spain,  confiding  of  24  colleges,  and  perhaps 
inferior  to  none  in  the  whole  world,  in  refpeCl  at  leaft 
to  its  revenues,  buildings,  number  of  fcholars,  and  ma¬ 
ilers.  Here  are  alfo  many  grand  and  magnificent  pala¬ 
ces,  fquares,  convents,  churches,  colleges,  chapels,  and 
hofpitals.  The  bifhop  of  this  country  is  fuffragan  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Compoftella,  and  has  a  yearly  revenue 
of  1000  ducats.  A  Roman  way  leads  from  hence  to 

I  Merida  and  Seville,  and  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge 

over  the  river.  Of  the  colleges  in  the  univerfity,  four 
are  appropriated  to  young  men  of  quality  ;  and  near  it 
is  an  infirmary  for  poor  Tick  fcholars.  W.  Long.  6.  10. 
N.  Lat.  41.O. 

SALxAMANDER.  See  Lacerta,  Erpetology 
Index, 

SALAMIS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N-  Lat.  37.  32. — It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Perfian 
fleets.  In  the  council  of  war  held  among  the  Perfians 
on  this  occafion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
becaufe  they  knew  this  advice  to  be  moft  agreeable  to 
the  king’s  inclinations.  Queen  Artemifia  was  the  only 
perfon  who  oppofed  this  refolution.  She  was  queen  of 
Haliearnaffus ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  war  with 
five  (hips,  the  befl  equipped  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except 
thofe  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princefs  diftinguilhed  her- 
felf  on  all  occafions  by  her  lingular  courage,  and  ftill 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  She  reprefented, 
in  the  council  of  War  we  are  fpeakingof,  the  dangerous 
confcquence  of  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perfians ;  alleging, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army  ;  whereas,  by  fpinning  out  the 
war,  and  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  would 
create  jealoufies  and  divifions  among  their  enemies,  ivho 
would  feparate  from  one  another,  in  order  to  defend 
each  of  them  their  own  country;  and  that  the  king 
might,  almoft  without  ftriking  a  blow,  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  prudent, 
was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unanimoufly  refol- 
Ved  upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men  by 
his  prefence,  caufed  a  throne  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  whence  he  might  fafely  behold  whatever 
happened  ;  having  feveral  feribes  about  him,  to  write 
down  the  names  of  fuch  as  fhould  fignalize  themfelves 
'againfl  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the  Perfian  fleet, 
"with  the  news  that  a  ilrong' detachment  from  the  army 
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was  marching  againft  Cleombrotus,  who  defended  the  Salamis; 
iflhmus,  ft  ruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Peloponnefians, 
that  they  could  not  by  any  intreatics  be  prevailed  upon 
to  flay  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  to  fea,  and  fail  to  the  iflhmus,  Themifto- 
clcs  privately  difpatched  a  trufty  friend  to  the  Perfian 
commanders,  informing  them  of  the  intended  flight  ; 
and  exhorting  them  to  fend  part  of  their  fleet  round  the 
ifland,  in  order  to  prevent  their  cfcape.  The  fame  mef- 
fenger  allured  Xerxes,  that  Themiflocles,  who  had  fent 
him  that  advice,  defigned  to  join  the  Perfians,  as  foon 
as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian  {hips.  The 
king  giving  credit  to  all  he  faid,  immediately  caufed  a 
ftrong  fquadron  to  fail  round  the  ifland  in  the  night  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  flight.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  Peloponnefians  were  preparing  to  fet  fail, 
they  found  themfelves  encompaffed  on  all  fides  by  the 
Perfian  fleet;  and  were  againft  their  will  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftraits  of  Salamis  and  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  fame  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian  fleet 
confifted  of  380  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians  of  2000  and 
upwards.  Themiflocles  avoided  the  engagement  till  a 
certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  the  fame 
time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  enemy, 
began  to  blow-  As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  favoured 
by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle.  The  Per¬ 
fians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king’s  eye, 
advanced  with  great  refolution;  but  the  wind  blowing 
diredlly  in  their  faces,  and  the  largenefs  and  number  of 
their  fhips  embarraffing  them  in  a  place  fo  ftrait  and 
narrow,  their  courage  foon  abated ;  which  the  Greeks 
obferving,  ufed  fuch  efforts,  that  in  a  fliort  time  break¬ 
ing  into  the  Perfian  fleet,  they  entirely  difordered  them; 
fome  flying  towards  Phalarus  where  their  army  lay  en¬ 
camped  ;  others  faving  themfelves  in  the  harbours  of  the 
neighbouring  illands.  The  Ionians  were  the  firft  that 
betook  themfelves  to  flight.  But  Queen  Artemifia  di- 
ftinguifhed  herfelf  above  all  the  reft,  her  fhips  being  the 
laft  that  fled  :  which  Xerxes  obferving,  cried  out  that 
the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  with  the 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athenians  were 
fo  incenfed  againft  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward  of 
10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  fhould  take  her  alive : 
but  fhe,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  got  clear  of  the  fhips 
that  purfued  her,  and  arrived  fafe  on  the  coaft  of  Afia. 

In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  memo¬ 
rable  aClions  we  find  recorded  in  hiftory,  the  Grecians 
loft  40  fhips.;  and  the  Perfians  200,  befides  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  more  that  were  taken,  with  all  the  men  and  ammu¬ 
nition  they  carried. 

The  ifland  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  fhape ;  it 
Was  reckoned  70  or  80  ftadia,  i.  e.  8  or  10  miles  long, 
reaching  weftward  as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Kerata 
or  The  Homs,  Paufanias  informs  us,  that  on  one  fide 
of  this  ifland  flood  in  his  time  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 
on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  vidlory  obtained  by  Themi¬ 
flocles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cychreus,  the  fite 
of  which  is  now  thought  to  be  occupied  by  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas. 

The  city  of  Salamis  was  demolifhedby  the  Athenians, 
becaufe  in  the  w7ar  with  Caffander  it  furrendered  to  the 
Macedonian*,  from  difaffe&ion.  In  the  fecond  century, 
when  it  was  vifited  by  Paufanias,  fome  ruins  of  the  A- 
gora  or  market  place  remained,  with  a  temple  and  image 
of  Ajax;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  fhowni*  ftone, 
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on  which,  they  related,  Telamon  fat  to  view  the  Sala- 
niinian  fliips  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Grecian  fleet 
at  Aulij.  The  walls  may  Hill  be  traced,  and  it  has 
been  conje&ured  were  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
The  level  fpace  within  them  was  now  covered  with 
*rreen  corn.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud,  and  was 
partly  dry.  Among  the  fcattered  marbles  are  fome  with 
inscriptions.  One  is  ef  great  antiquity,  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  another,  near  the 
port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This  renowned  law¬ 
giver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  ftatue  of  him  was 
created  in  the  market-place,  with  one  hand  covered  by 
his  veft,  the  modeft  attitude  in  which  he  was  aceuftom- 
cd  to  addrefs  the  people  of  Athens.  An  infeription  on 
black  marble  was  alfo  copied  in  1676  near  the  ruin  of  a 
temple,  probably  that  of  Ajax.  The  ifland  of  Salamis 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians,  who  till  the 
ground.  Their  village  is  called  Ampelaki ,  “  the  Vine¬ 
yard,”  and  is  at  a  distance  from  the  port,  {landing  more 
inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  fragments  and  fome 
inferiptions. 

SALARY,  a  recompenfe  or  consideration  made  to 
a  perfon  for  his  pains  and  induftry  in  another  man’s 
bufmefs.  The  word  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute  23  Edw.  III. 
cap.  I.  Salarium  at  firfl  fignified  the  rents  or  profits  of 
a  falle,  hall,  or  houfe  (and  in  Gafcoigne  thev  now  call 
the  feats  of  the  gentry  Jala's ,  as  we  do  halls')  \  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  flipend,  or  annual 
allowance. 

SAL  ACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

SALE,  is  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money  \ 
barter,  or  permutation,  is  the  exchange  of  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  an 
obligation  is  contraaed  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the  value, 
and  by  the  feller  to  deliver  the  commodity,  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately  if  no  time  be  fpe- 
cified. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contraas,  the 
fafety  of  commerce  requires  the  utmoft  good  faith  and 
veracity.  Therefore,  although  by  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  fale  above  the  value  of  iol.  be  not  binding,  un- 
lefs  earneft  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by  writ¬ 
ing,  a  merchant  would  lofe  all  credit  who  refufed  to  per¬ 
form  his  agreement,  although  tbefe  legal'requifites  were 
omitted. 

When  a-  fpecific  thing  is  fold,  the  property,  even  be¬ 
fore  delivery,  is-  in  fome  refped  veiled  in  the  buyer  \ 
and  if  the  thing  periflies,  the  buyer  mud  bear  the  lofs. 
For  example,  if  a  horfe  dies  before  delivery,  he  mud 
pay  the  value  :  but  if  the  bargain  only  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without  fpecifying 
the  identical  articles,  and  the  feller’s  warehoufe,  with 
all  his  goods,  be  burned,  he  is  intitled  to  no  payment. 
He  mud  alfo  bear  the  lofs  if  the  thing  perifh  through 
his  fault  *,  or  when  a  particular  time  and  place  of  deli¬ 
very  is  agreed  on,  if  it  perifh  before  it  be  tendered,  in 
terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  perfon  purchafe  goods  at  a  {hop  without  agree¬ 
ing  for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  .market- 
price  at  the  time  of  purchafe. 

r  If  the  buyer  proves  infolvent  before  delivery,  the  fel¬ 
ler  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  payment 
©r  fecurity. 

If  the  importation,  or  me  of  the  commodities  told, 


be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  they 
were  fmuggled,  no  action  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  prefumed,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  poffeffor,  and  can¬ 
not  be  challenged  in  the  hands  of  an  onerous  purchafer. 
But  to  this  there  are  fume  exceptions.  By  the  Scots 
law,  Rolen  goods  may  in  all  cafes  be  reclaimed  by  the 
proprietor,  and  alfo  by  the  Englifti  law,  unlefs  they 
were  bought  bona  fide  in  open  market  ;  that  is,  in  the 
accuftomed  public  places,  on  Rated  days,  in  the  country, 
or  in  a  fliop  in  London  \  and  horfes  may  be  reclaimed, 
unlefs  the  fale  be  regularly  entered  by  the  book-keeper 
of  the  market.  In  all  cafes,  if  the  goods  be  evi&ed  by 
the  lawful  proprietor,  the  feller  is  liable  to  the  purebafer 
for  the  value. 

A61ions  for  payment  of  flu  op-accounts,  as  well  as  other 
debts  not  conftituted  by  writing,  are  limited  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  fix  years.  The  teftimony  of  one  witnefs  is  ad¬ 
mitted  5  and  the  feller’s  books,  although  the  perfon  that 
kept  them  be  dead,  are  good  evidence  for  one  year.  In 
Scotland,  merchant’s  books  may  be  proved  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  the  lafl  article,  by  one  witnefs,  and 
the  creditor’s  books  and  oath  in  fupplement.  After 
three  years,  they  can  only  be  proved  by  the  oath  or  writ 
of  the  debtor.  A  merchant’s  books  are  in  all  cafes  good 
evidence  again  ft  him. 

S  ALEP,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  the  dried  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  orchis.  See  Orchis,  Botany  Index . 

Several  methods  of  preparing  falep  have  been  pro- 
pofed  and  pra61ifed.  Geoffroy  has  delivered  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  procefs  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Hijloire  de  P  Aca~ 
dernie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences ,  1740  5  and  Ret  m  us,  in  the 
Swedifti  Tranfa&ions,  1764,  has  improved  Geoffroy V. 
method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Rochdale  has  lately  favour¬ 
ed  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis 
root*,  by  which  falep  is  prepared,  at  leaft  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  I  he  new 
root  is  to  be  walked  in  watery  and  the  fine  brown  {kin, 
which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  final! 
brufh,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  When  a  fufficient  number' 
of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread 
on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufual 
degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  loft  their  milky  whitenefs,, 
and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn,  without  any  di¬ 
minution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  ftate,.  they 
are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effeeft^  or  by 
ufing  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be  finiihed  in  a  few 
hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  thofe  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high'  value,  at  about 
eightpence  or  tenpence  per  pound  :  and  it  might,  be 
fold  ftill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with¬ 
out  feparating  from  it  the  brown  Ikin  which  covers  it  ; 
a  troublefome  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
falutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  now  fold  at  fivs 
or  fix  {hillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  vege¬ 
table  nourilhment  in  the  fmalleft  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa¬ 
mine  at  fea,  has  lately  propofed  that  the  powder  of  it 
ihould  conftitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  {hip’s 

company. 
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company.  This  powder  and  portable  fotip,  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  thefe  articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  will  be  fufficient  fubfiftence  for  a  man  a-day  ; 
and  as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
muft  prove  more  nourifliingtlmn  double  the  quantity  of 
rice-cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water  :  which  laft, 
however,  failors  are  often  obliged  folely  to  fubfift  upon 
for  feveral  months  ;  efpecially  in  voyages  to  Guinea, 
when  the  bread  and  flour  are  exhaufted,  and  the  beef 
and  pork,  having  been  falted  in  hot  countries,  are  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  ufe. 

“  But  as  a  wholcfome  nourifhment  (fays  Dr  Perci- 
val  *),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  I  digefted  feveral 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water, 
beat  U'p  with  bread,  fea-bifeuit,  falep,  rice-flower,  fago- 
powder,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  acquired 
a  vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  brifk  fermentation,  except 
the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many  air- 
bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third  day 
feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fvveet,  and  continued  to 
ferment  ;  others  had  loft  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 
rice  as  an  aliment  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corrector  of  putrefa&ion.  It  is  therefore  an  im¬ 
proper  diet  for  hofpital-patients  ;  but  more  particularly 
for  failors  in  long  voyages  ;  becaufe  it  is  incapable  of 
preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check,  the 
progrefs  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  fea  feurvy.  Under 
certain  circunlftances,  rice  feems  difpofed  of  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  mixture,  to  become  putrid  ;  for  by  long  keeping  it 
fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  factor.  Nor  can  it  be 
confidered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  food,  on  account 
of  its  difficult  folubility  in  the  ftomach.  Experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  ;  for  it  is  obferved 
by  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  negroes 
’grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  work,  whilft  they  fubfift 
Upon  rice. 

“  Salep  has  the  fingular  property  of  concealing  the 
taftc  of  fait  water ;  a  circutnftance  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance  at  fea,  when  there  is  a  fearcity  of  frefh  water. 
I  diffolved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  common  fait  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  falep,  fo  liquid  as  to  be  potable,  and 
the  fame  quantity  in  a  pint  of  fpring  water.  The  falep 
was  by  no  means  difagreeablc  to  the  tafte,  but  the  water 
Was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This  experiment 
fuggefted  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root  as  a  corre&or 
of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  render  it  a  Very  ufe- 
ful  diet  for  children.  But  the  folution  of  it,  when 
mixed  with  vinegar,  feemed  only  to  dilute  like  an  equal 
proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its  fharpnefs.  Sa¬ 
lep,  however,  appear^  by  mv  experiments  to  retard  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and  confequently  would 
be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pottage,  efpecially  in  large 
towns,  where  the  cattle  being  fed  upon  four  draff  muft 
yield  acefcent  milk. 

“  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afeertain,  would  be  a  very  ufeful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  di'rc6ted  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  diffolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  the 
mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour, 


fait,  and  ycaft.  The  flour  amounted  to  two  pounds,  the  Salep 
ycaft  to  two  ounces,  and  the  fait  to  80  grains.  The  ^  Jl 
loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well  fermented,  and  > 
weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  Another  loaf,  made 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  See.  weighed  two 
pounds  and  12  ounces  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
falep,  though  ufed  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion,  increafed 
the  gravity  of  the  loaf  fix  ounces,  by  abforbing  and  re¬ 
taining  more  water  than  the  flour  alone  was  capable  of. 

Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce  of  falep  were  mixed 
together,  and  the  water  added  according  to  the  ufual 
method  of  preparing  bread.  The  loaf  when  baked 
weighed  13  ounces  and  a  half  ;  and  would  probably 
have  been  heavier  if  the  falep  had  been  previoufly  dif¬ 
folved  in  about  a  pint  of  vrater.  But  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  ufed  in  this  trial 
was  not  fufficient  to  conceal  the  peculiar  tafte  of  the 
falep. 

The  reftorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
various  difeafes.  In  the  fea  feurvy  it  powerfully  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  eafily 
affimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  the  dvfentery  it  is  highly  ferviceable,  by 
fhcathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftines,  by  abating 
irritation,  and  gently  corre&ing  putrefa&ion.  In  the 
fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforption  of 
pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  vTounds,  or  from  am¬ 
putation,  falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul¬ 
cent,  and  well  adapted  to  refift  the  diffolution  of  the 
crafts  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  evident  in  thefe  cafes. 

And  by  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  ftrangury  and  dyfury  ;  efpecially  in 
the  latter,  when  ariftng  from  a  venereal  caufc,  becaufe 
the  difeharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  moft 
exquifite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  tlirough  the  courfe  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  found  it  alfo  ah  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  who  la¬ 
bour  under  the  ftone  or  gravel.”  The  ancient  chemifts 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  fecreta  fecretorum  of 
Raymund  Lully,  a  vrork  dated  1565. 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  Hi¬ 
ther  Principato,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  eaftle,  har¬ 
bour,  and  an  univerfity  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is  feat- 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 

14.  53.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

SALET,  in  War,  a  light  covering  or  armour  for 
the  head,  anciently  Worn  by  the  light-horfe,  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cafque  in  that  it  had  no  creft  and  was 
little  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SAL  I  ANT,  in  Fortification ,  donotes  projefting. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which 
have  their  points  outwards  ;  the  other, re-entering,  which 
have  their  points  inwards. 

Saliant,  Salient,  or  Saillant,  in  Heraldry ,  is 
applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beaft,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
raifed  in  a  leaping  pofture. 

SALIC,  or  SaliquE,  Law,  (Lex  S alien),  an  an¬ 
cient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or 
at  leaft  by  Clovis  ;  in  virtue  of  which  males  only  are  to 
inherit. 
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Some,  as  Poftellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called 
Salic,  q.  d.  Gallic ,  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Fer. 
Montanus  inlifts,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond  was  at  firft 
called  S aliens.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  fo  named,  as 
having  been  made  for  the  falic  lands.  Thefe  were  noble 
fiefs  which  their  firft  kings  ufed  to  bellow  on  the  fal- 
lians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  falle  or  court, 
without  any  other  tenure  than  military  fervice ;  and  for 
this  reafon,  fuch  fiefs  were  not  to  defeend  to  women, 
as  being  by  nature  unfit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some, 
again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Salians, 
a  tribe  of  Franks  that  fettled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign,  of 
Julian,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  them  lands  on  condition 
of  their  perfonal  fervice  in  war.  He  even  palfed  the 
conditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new  conquerors  ac- 
quiefeed  in,  and  called  it  falic,  from  the  name  of  their 
former  countrymen. 

SALICORNI  A,  Jointed  Glass-wort,  or  Salt* 
•wort;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monandria 
clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  I2th 
order,  Holoracece .  See  Botany  Index . 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea-coails  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  fuminer, 
when  they  are  fully  grown  •,  and,  after  having  dried 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  alhes,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs  are  by 
the  country  people  called  kelp,  and  promifcuoully  ga¬ 
thered  for  ufe. 

S  ALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priefts  of  Mars,  where¬ 
of  there  were  12,  inftituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets  \  with  a  fteel 
cuirafie  on  the  breaft.  They  were  called  fahi,  from 
faltare ,  “  to  dance”  ;  becaufe,  after  aflifting  at  facrifices-, 
they  went  dancing  about  the  ftreets,  with  bucklers  in 
their  left  hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  right,  ftriking  mufical- 
ly  with  their  rods  on  one  another’s  bucklers,  and  fing- 
ing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  iftands,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy,  confifts  of  two  mountains,  both 
in  an  high  llate  of  cultivation.  The  one  lying  . more 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  higheft 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  del  Capo,  u  the  head.”  The 
other  is  called  della  Fo/Jafelice,  or  the  “  happy  valley.” 
One  third  of  the  extent  of  thefe  hills  from  the  bottom 
to  the  fummit  is  one  continued  orchard,  confifting  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vaft  diverfity  of 
other  trees.  The  white  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  are 
everywhere  interfperfed  amid  this  diverfity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  profpeft  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  T  he  back  part  of  almoft  all 
the  houfes  is  (haded  by  an  arbour  of  vines,  fupported  by 
pillars  ©f  brick,  with  crofs  poles  to  fuftain  the  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Thofe  arbours  (helter  the 
houfes  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
quite  fcorching  in  thefe  fouthern  regions.  The  vines 
are  extremely  fruitful  y  the  poles  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  feenes  in  this  ifiand  are  more  intcrefting  to  the 
lover  of  natural  hiftory  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand,  however,  there  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  fome  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  a  Ro¬ 
man  work.  They  confift  of  a  wall  10  or  11  fathoms 
.in  extent,  and  terminating  in  an  arch  of  no  great  height, 


of  which  only  a  fmall  part  now  remains.  The  build-  Sailr,* 
ing  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  prefent  ftate  ra-  [| 
ther  by  the  ravages  of  men  than  the  injuries  of  time.  t  a 
Almoft  all  the  houfes  in  the  ifiand  are  built  of  materials 
which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monuments.  The  an¬ 
cients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of  frdli  as  well  as 
of  fait  water  in  this  ifiand  ;  for  whenever  the  prefent 
inhabitants  have  occafion  for  a  fpring  of  frefli  water, 
they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  thclhore,  and  purefweet 
water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  confiderable  yearly  revenue. 

But  whether  they  are  exhaufted,  or  whatever  circum- 
ftance  may  have  caufed  them  to  be  given  up,  they  are 
now  no  longer  known.  The  ifiand  abounds  in  a  variety 
of  fruits. 

On  the  eaft  fide  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lingua,  “  the  tongue,”  and 
which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants  \  the  one 
is  near  Salino,  the  ©ther  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
St  Marina :  there  are,  befides  thefe,  two  other  villages. 

All  thefe  places  together  may  contain  about  4000  in¬ 
habitants  :  the  circumference  of  the  ifiand  may  be  about 
14  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt- 
fiiire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  55.  N.  Lat. 

51.  3.  This  city  owed  its  firft  rife  to  its  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  12J9,  and  finifhed  in  1238.  .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  eftimate  delivered  in  to  Henry  lll.itcoft 
forty  thoufand  merks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 

The  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  the  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  .  pillars  and 
pilafters  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  fpire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttrelfes  and  glafs  windows  on  the  outfide.  The 
fpire  is  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom,  being  410  feet, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  Monument  in  London. 

The  pillars  and  pilafters  in  the  church  are  of  fu.file  mar¬ 
ble  \  the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  loft 
or  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
undergone  moft  beautiful  alterations  \  with  an  addition 
of  two  fine  windows,  and  an  organ  prefented  by  the 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter  houfe,  which  is  50  feet  m 
diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  entirely  upon 
one  (lender  pillar,  which  is  fuch  a  curiofity  as  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  weftern 
road  through  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
a  great  advantage  to  it.  The  chancellorfiiip  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  fee,  was  firft  conferred  on  Biftiop  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ.  The  hofpital  of  St  Michael’s,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  bilhops.  Hr  Seth  Yard, 
biftiop  of  this  fee  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  contributed 
greatly  to  the  making  the*  river  Avon  navigable  to 
Chrift-church  in  Hampfhire.  The  fame  prelate,  in  1683, 
built  an  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  the  widows 
of  poor  clergymen.  There  arc  three  other  churches  bs- 
fides  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  and  a  greater  number  of  boarding  fchools,.  efpeci- 
ally  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any  other  town  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  is  a  manufadlure,  of  druggets,  flannels,, 
bonelace,  and  thofe  cloths  called  Salijbury  whites  ;  in 
confideration  of  which,  and  its  fairs,  markets,  aflizss, 
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boarding-fchools,  and  clergy,  the  city  may  be  juftly  faid 
to  be  in  a  flourilhing  condition.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Henry  III.  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high-ftew- 
ard,  recorder,  deputy-recorder,  24  aldermen,  and  30  af- 
fiftants  or  common-council  men.  I  he  number  of  fouls 
is  about  7668.  A  new  council  chamber,  with  proper 
courts  of  juftice,  was  built  here  in  the  year  1794  by 
the  earl  of  Radnor ;  to  which  Mr  Huffey  was  alfo  a 
great  benefa&or.  That  quarter  called  the  Clofe ,  where 
the  canons  and  prebendaries  live,  is  like  a  fine  city  of 
itfelf.  In  this  town  are  feveral  charity-fchools ;  the 
expence  of  one  of  them  is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  bi- 
ftiop.  The  city  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Cecil. 

SALISBURY  Plain.  The  extenfive  downs  in  Wiltfhire, 
•which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  fummer  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent  and 
beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  weft  of  Weymouth,  and 
2$  eaft  to  Winchefter  5  and  in  fome  places  is  near  40 
miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Salifbury  is  a  chalky 
down,  and  is  famous  for  feeding  numerous  flocks  of 
fheep.  Corifiderable  portions  of  this  trad  are  now.en- 
clofing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fo  great,  that  it  is 
hoped  the  whole  will  undergo  fo  beneficial  a  change. 
This  plain  contains,  befide  the  famous  Stonehenge,  nur 
merous  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  whieh  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  raoiftened  in  their  natural  ftate  ; 
and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
fa/ivary  glands .  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  almoft  without 
tafte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  expreffed  from  the 
glands  which  feparate  it  from  the.blood,  and  is  intimate¬ 
ly  mixed  with  our  food, .the digeftion  of  which  it  great¬ 
ly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid,  and  copi- 
oufly  difchargedT  and  in  thofe  who  have  failed  long  it 
is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refolvent.  A  too  co¬ 
pious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirft,  lofs  of  appetite, 
bad  digeftion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  Medicine ,  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  of  faliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  by  mer¬ 
cury.  The  chief  ufe  of  falivation  is  in  difeafes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  glands  and  membrana  adipofa,  and  principal¬ 
ly  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeaie;  though  it  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cutaneous  difeafes, 
8tc.  whofe  crifes  tend  that  way. 

SALIX,  the  Willow,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  dioeeia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacece .  See  Botany 
Index . 

Willow  trees  have  been  frequently  the  theme  of  po¬ 
etical  defeription,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Virgil,  Horace,  and  in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquifite 
allufions  to  them  and  their  feveral  properties  ;  and  for  a 
melancholy  lover  or  a  contemplative  poet,  imagination 
cannot  paint  a  fitter  retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  river,  and  the  (hade  of  a  drooping  willow.  The 
Babylonica,  Babylonian  pendulous  falix,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  weeping  willow ,  grows  to  a  large  fize,  having  nu¬ 
merous,  long,  flender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging 
down  loofely  all  round  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long, 
narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  leaves.  'I  his  cu¬ 
rious  willow  h  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and-  is  retained  in 
our  hardy  plantations  for  ornament*,  and  exhibits  a  moft 
agreeable  variety,  particularly  when  difpofed  fingly  by 
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the  verges  of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  fpacious  openings 
of  grafs  ground. 

All  the  fpecies  of  falix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  very  , 
hardy,  remarkably  faft  growers,  and  feveral  of  them 
attaining  a  confiderable  ftature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  ftandards.  They  are  moftly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  moft  abundant  anu  of  moft  profpe- 
rous  growth  in  watery  fituations  :  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almoft  anywhere,  in  any  common  foil  and 
expofure  ;  but  grow  confiderably  the  fafteft  and  ftrong- 
eft  in  low  moift  land,  particularly  in  marfhy  fituations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters; 
likewife  along  the  fides  of  watery  ditches,  &c.  which 
places  often  lying  wafte,  may  be  employed  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  plantations  of  willows,  for  different  pur- 
pofes. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  -harbour  and  fe¬ 
veral  forts.  The  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  belt 
in  the  country  ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies 
acrofs  it,  fhips  of  the  fmalleft  draught  are  forced  to  un¬ 
load  and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 
There  are  docks  to  build  fhips ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  ufed,  for  want  of  fkill  and  materials.  It  is_a  large 
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plaee,  divided  by  the  river  Guero  into  the  Old  and 
New  Towns.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Chriftian  fhips  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  prefent  ftate,  though 
large,  prefents  nothing  worthy  the  obfervation  of  the 
traveller,  except  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon  front¬ 
ing  the  fea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
whieh  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  penetrates 
feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country.  W.  Long.  6, 
30.  N.  Lat.  34.  O. 

SAL  LET,  or  Salad,  a  difli  of  eatable  herbs,  or¬ 
dinarily  accompanying  roaft  meat ;  compofed  chiefly  of 
erude  frefh  herbage,  feafoned  with  fait,  oil,  and  vine- 
gar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  falata  ;  of 
/«/,  “  fait  others  from  falcedo  ;  Du- Cange  from  fal- 
gama ,  which  is  ufed  in  Aufonius  and  Columella  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

Some  add  muftard,  hard  eggs,  and  fugar  ;  others, 
pepper,  and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  faffron, 
&.c. 

The  principal  fallct-herbs,  and  thofe  which  ordinari¬ 
ly  make  the  bafis  of  our  Englifti  fallets,  are  lettuce, 
celery,  endive,  creffes,  radilh,  and  rape  ;  along  with 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additional,  are  ufed 
purflane,  fpinach,  forrtl,  tarragon,  burnet,  corn-fallet,  , 
and  chervil. 

The  gardeners  call  fome  plants  /mail  herbs  in  fallets  ; 
thefe  fhould  always  be  cut  while  in  the  fead-leaf ;  as 
creffes,  muftard,  radiih,  turnep,  fpinach,  and  lettuce  j 
all  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  fown  in  drills,  or  lines, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  un¬ 
der  glaffcs  or  frames  ;  and  thence  to  the  middle  oi  May, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  expofed  ;  and  during  the 
fummer  heats  in  more  fliady  places  ;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  &.C.;  and  laftly,  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  frozen 
in  very  frofty  weather,  putting  them  in  fpring-water 
two  hours  before  they  are  ufed  recovers  them. 

SALLO,  Denis  de,  a  French  writer,  famous  for 

being: 
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Sallo  being  the  pfoje&or  of  literary  journals,  'Was  born  at 
II.  Paris  in  1626.  He  ftudied  the  law,  and  .was  admitted 
Salluftms.  ^  a  counfenor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  j 664  he  fchemed  the  plan  of  th z  Journal  des 
Spavans  ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publifh  it 
Under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Heronville,  which  was  that 
of  his  valet  de  chaftibre.  But  he  played  the  critic  fo 
feverely,  that  authors,  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  fuch 
attacks,  retorted  fo  powerfully,  that  M.  de  Sallo,  un¬ 
able  to  weather  the  ftorm,  after  be  had  publiftied  his 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turned  it 
over  "to  the  abbc  Gallois  ;  who,  without  prefuming  to 
’criticife,  contented  himfclf  mefely  With  giving  titles, 
and  making  extracts.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  Which  afterwards  fprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  them,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  utility, 
M.  de  Sallo  died  in  1 669. 

SALLUSTIUS,  CaiuS  Ctusfus,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  bed  ufe  of  it. 
His  Roman  hiftory  in  fix  books,  from  the  death  of 
Sylla  to  the  eonfpiracy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
which  he  chiefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  ancients, 
is  unfortunately  loft  tfxuepting  a  few  fragments  ;  but 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  hiftory  which  happily  re^- 
main  entire  are  fufficient  to  juftify  the  great  enco¬ 
miums  he  has  received  as  a  writer;*— He  has  had  the 
lingular  honour  to  be  twice  tranfiated  by  a  royal 
hand :  firlt  by  our  Elizabeth,  according  to  Camden  ; 
and  fecondly,  by  the  prefent  Infant  of  Spain,  whofe 
verfion  of  this  elegant  hiftorian,  lately  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio,  is  one  of  the 'moft  beautiful  books  that  any  coun¬ 
try  has  produced  fince  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  iharply  agsinft  the  vices  of 
bis  age  than  this  hiftorian  ;  yet  no  man  had  fewer 
preteniions  to  virtue.  His  youth  Was  fpetft  in  a 
moft  lewd  and  profligate  manner  ;  and  his  patrimony 
aim  oft  fquandered  away  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken 
poffeflion  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferred  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  that  Salluft  was  aftually  caught  in  bed  with  Fau- 
fta  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hufband  5  who 
fcourged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  confider- 
able  fum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  atid 
in  702  tribune  of  the  people;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  By  virtue  of  his  queftorfliip,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
miflion  into  the  fenate  *,  but  was  expelled  thence  by  the 
cenfors  in  704,  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch¬ 
ed  way  of  life.  In  the  year  705  Caefar  reftored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
boufe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adminifi ration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  feandaloufly  :  expofed  every  thing  to  fale 
for  which  he  could  find  a  purebafer*,  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  author  of  the  inventive,  thought  nothing  wrong 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  do  :  Nihil  non  venole  habuerit , 
cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuit ,  nihil  non  cequum  et  verum  dux  it, 
quod  ipji  fa  cere  coUibuiffet .  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  prmtor  for 
his  ferviees  to  Csefar,  and  fent  to  Numidia,  Here  he 
a  (fled  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  ;  out- 
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rageoufly  plundered  the  province  ;  and  returned  with  Salluftfc) 
fuch  immenfe  riches  to  Rome  that  he  purchafed  a  II 
moft  magnificent  building  upon  Mount  Quirinal,  with  .  Sa|°!V 
thofe  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of 
i Sa/luflian  gardens ,  befides  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli, 

How  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  We  have  no 
account  from  ancient  writers.  Eufebius  tells  us  that  he 
married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ;  and 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710,  which 
Was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  A&iunn  Of 
the  many  things  which  he  wrote,  befides  his  hiftorieS 
of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugur thine  wars,  we  have  fome 
orations  or  fpeeehes,  printed  with  his  fragments. 

SALLY-POPvTS,  in  fortification,  or  V(Jlern  Gates , 
as  they  are  fo  mi.  times  called,  are  thofe  unaer-ground 
paffages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out¬ 
ward  ones  ;  fuch  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenaillcs,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  'When  the)  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
fteps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  feet  wide  and  8A  feet  high.  There  is  alfo  a  gutter  or 
Ill  ore  made  under  the  fally-ports,  which  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  curtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down  the 
ftreets  to  pafs  into  the  ditch  ;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  they  are  Wet  ditches.  When  fally-ports  ferve  to 
carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works,  inftead  of 
making  them  with  fteps,  they  muft  have  a  gradual  fiope, 
and  be  8  feet  wide. 

SALMASIUS,  Claudius,  a  French  writer  of  un¬ 
common  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition,  defeended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Pioteftant, 
itlfufed  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father  :  he  fettled  at  Leyden  ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  viflt  to  Chriftina  queen  of  S  weden,  who 
is  reported  to  have  (hown  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  then  in 
exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king  ;  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  our  famous  Milton  in  1651,  in  a  work  in- 
titled  Defenjio  pro  Populo  Anghcatio  contra  Claudii  Sal- 
majii  Defenjionetn  Regiarn.  This  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe  ;  and  conveyed  fuch  a  proof  of  the  waiter’s 
abilities,  that  he  was  refpedted  even  by  thofe  who  hated 
his  principles,  Salmafius  died  in  1653  j  and  fome  did 
not  feruple  to  fay,  that  Milton  killed  him  by  the  acute- 
nefs  of  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  •,  but  the  greateft  monuments  of  his  learning 
are,  his  Notce  in  Hijlorice  Augujlce  Sct'iptores ,  and  his 
Exercitationes  Pliniance  in  So/inum. 

S  ALMO,  the  Salmon  ;  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging 
to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See  ICHTHYOLOGY  In* 
deX. 

SALMON.  See  Salmo,  Ichthyology  Index. 

SALMON-FiJhery.  See  Safmon-FlSHE R  T. 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  architecture,  a  lofty,  fpa- 
ciotis  fort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  ufually  compre¬ 
hending  twro  ftories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  faloon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  &c.  Its  faces,  of 
Tides,  are  all  to  have  a  fymmetry  with  each  other  ;  and 
as  it  ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  ftories,  its 
ceiling,  Daviler  obferves*  fhould  be  with  a  moderate 
fweep, 
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[  ^lon  The  faloon  is  a  date-room  much  ufed  in  the  palaces 
H  in  Italy  \  and.  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.  Am- 
!  ialfette.  ^afl*adors,  and  other  great  viiitors,  are  ufually  received 
^  in  the  faloon. 

It  is  fome times  built  fquare,  fometimcs  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  o&agonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in 
other  forms. 

SALON  A,  a  fea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
confiderable  place,  and  its  ruins  (how  that  it  was  10 
}rt;s>s  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
ravels  in  Jatto,  and  fubjed  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched 
ilmatia.  vii]age,  preferving  few  diftinguifhable  remains  of  its  an¬ 
cient  fplendour.  Doubtlefs  the  two  lad  ages  have 
deftroyed  all  that  had  efcaped  the  barbarity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demolilhed  it#  In  a  valuable 
MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  fenator  Giam- 
battida  Guiftiniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  is  a  hint  of  what  exided  at  the  time#  “  The 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
the  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  feen  at  this  day  *,  from 
the  vad  flones  of  the  fined  marble,  which  lie  feattered 
on,  and  buried  in  tlie  fields  5  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  dill  danding  in  the 
place  where  they  fay  the  arfenal  was,  towards  the  fea- 
fhore  *,  and  from  the  many  arches  of  furprifing-  beauty, 
fupported  by  very  high  marble  columns ;  the  height  of 
the  arches  is  a  done -throw,  and  above  them  there  was 
an  aqueduct,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  feen  many  ruins  and  vediges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may^be  read  on  fine 
marble  dones  y  but  the  earth,  which  is  increafed,  has 
buried  the  mod  ancient  dones,  and  the  mod  valuable 
things.’1  E.  Long.  17.  29.  N.  Lat.  24.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Thejfalonica ,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  with  an  archbi (hop’s  fee.  It  is  ancient,  large, 
populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Greek  Chridians  and  Jews,  the  former  of 
which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as  many  fyna- 
gogues;  the  Turks  alfo  have  a  few  mofques.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended 
on  the  land-fide  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the  harbour  with 
three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
Turks  in  1431.  The  principal  raerchandife  is  (ilk. 
It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name, 
partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  Long.  23.  13-.  N.  Lat. 
40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  drong  cadle  of  France,  in  R'ouf- 
fillon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642*,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perpignan.  E.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat. 
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SALSETTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Ead  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pals  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  foil  is 
rich,  and  by  a  proper- cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and"  when  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Portuguefe  furnidied  fuch  quantities  of  rice,  that  it 


was  called  the  Granary  of  Goa .  It  abounds  alfo  in  all  Salfett# 

kinds  of  provifions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both  ll 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty,  1 
high  mountains  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  top  of  the  high- 
ed  hill  there  was  found,  fome  years  ago,  a  done  anchor, 
fuch  as  was  anciently  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Canara ,  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contemporary  with  thofe  of  Elephant  A. 

They  are  much  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable  to 
the  former  either  in  extent  or  workmandiip. 

The  ifiand  of  Salfette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  dominions  in  India#  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  Englidi  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Lilhon,  efpoufed  to  Charles' 

II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  eva¬ 
ded,  the  ifiand  remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  Portuguefe  \ 
and  notwith danding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it,  the 
revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60, cool.  Such  was  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  that  they  took 
no  care  to  fortify  it  againd  the  attacks  of  the  Mahrattas, 
from  whofe  dominions  Salfette  was  only  feparated  by 
a  very  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  water.  Here  they 
had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no  confequence,  till, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  they  began  to  build  another,  which  indeed  would 
have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  protedling  the  idand,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Mahrattas  had  allowed  them  to  finifh  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  their  intention.  They  allowed  them 
indeed  to  go  on  quietly  with  their  works  till  they  faw 
them  almod  completed,  when  they  came  and  took  pof- 
fedion  of  them.  The  Mahrattas  thus  became  dangerous 
neighbours  to  the  Englidi  at  Bombay,  until  it  was  ce¬ 
ded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  in  1780.  E.  Long.  72.  15.  N.  Lat.  19.  o. 

SAL  SO  LA,  Glass-wort,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holoracece .  See 
Botany  Index. 

All  the  forts  of  glafs-wTort  are  fometimes  promifeu- 
oudy  ufed  for  making  the  fal  kali,  but;  it  is  the  third 
fort  which  is  edeemed  bed  for  this  purpofe.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it  is  as  follows :  Having  dug  a  trench 
near  the  fea,  they  place  laths  acrofs  it,  on  which  they  lay 
the  herb  in  heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below,  the 
liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbs,  drops  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  fal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  afh-colour, 
very  fharp  and  corrofive,  and  of  a  faltifh  tade.  This, 
when,  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  done  *,  and 
in  that  ffate  is  tranfported  to  different  countries,  for  ma¬ 
king  of  glafs. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  natural  bodies. 

The  chara&eridie  marks  of  fait  have  ufually  been  rec¬ 
koned  its  power  of  affedling  the  organs  of  tade,  and  of' 
being  foluble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  didinguidi  fait 
from  quicklime,  which  alfo  affedfo  the  fenfe  of  tade,  and 
diffolves  in  water  *,  yet  quicklime  has  been  univerially 
reckoned  an  earth,  and  not  a  fait.  The  only  didin- 
guidiing  property  of  falls,  therefore,  is  their  crydalli- 
zation  in  water  :  but  this  does  not  belong  to  all  falls  j 
for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  though  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  falts,  are  yet  incapable  of  crydallization,  at 
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f  Salt,  leaft  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  Several  of  the 
'  imperfeft  neutral  falts  alfo,  fuch  as  combinations  of  the 
nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with  fome  kinds 
of  earths,  cryftallize  with  very  great  difficulty.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  fome  other 
fubftances  which  abforb  part  of  the  water,  keeping  the 
liquor  in  a  warm  place,  See.  all  of  them  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  cryftals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt,  therefore, 
may  be  defined  a  fubftance  affe&ing  the  organs  of  tafte, 
foluble  in  wrater,  and  capable  of  cryftallization,  either 
by  itfelf  or  in  conjunction  with  fome  other  body  ;  and, 
univerfally,  every  fait  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a 
folid  form,  is  alfo  capable  of  cryftallization  perfe.  Thus 
the  clafs  of  faline  bodies  will  be  fufficiently  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  all  others  5  for  quicklime,  though  foluble  in 
water,  cannot  be  cryftallized  without  addition  either  of 
fixed  air  or  fome  other  acid  ;  yet  it  is  moft  commonly 
found  in  a  folid  ftate.  The  precious  {tones,  bafaltes, 
&c.  though  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  cryftallization, 
are  neverthelefs  diftinguiffied  from  falts  by  their  infipi- 
dity  and  infolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalies,  and  combinations  of  both, 
’When  in  a  concrete  form,  are  falts,  and  of  the  pureft 
form.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which 
th$  name  of  falls  more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concre¬ 
tions  of  thofe  fubftances  ;  which  are  accordingly  called 
acid  falts,  alkaline  falts,  and  neutral  falls.  Thefe  laft 
are  combinations  of  acid  and  alkaline  falts,  in  fuch  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  render  the  compounds  neither  four  nor  al¬ 
kaline  to  the  tafte.  This  proportionate  combination  is 
called  fatur  at  ion  :  thus  common  kitchen  fait  is  a  neutral 
fait,  compofed  of  muriatic  acid  and  foda  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  the  point  of  faturation.  The  appellation  of 
neutral  falts  is  alfo  extended  to  denote  all  thofe  combi¬ 
nations  of  acids,  and  any  other  fubftance  with  which 
they  can  unite,  fo  as  to  lofe,  wholly  or  in  great  mea- 
fure,  their  acid  properties. 

But  although  this  general  definition  of  falts  is  com¬ 
monly  received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  efpecially 
mineralogifts,  who  confine  the  denomination  of  falts  in 
the  manner  we  firft  mentioned,  viz,  to  thofe  fubftances 
only  which,  befides  the  general  properties  of  falts,  have 
the  power  of  cryftallizing,  that  is,  of  arranging  their 
particles  fo  as  to  form  regular  Ihaped  bodies,  called 
crystals,  when  the  water  fuperfluous  to  their  concrete 
exiftence  has  been  evaporated. 

Common  SALT ,  or  Sea  Salt,  the  name  of  that  fait  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  ufed  in 
greater  quantities  for  preferving  provifions,  &c. 

It  is  a  perfect  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine  or 
muriatic  acid,  faturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
faline  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  diifolved,  and 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer.  But  according  to  Kir  wan,  it  only  requires 
2 ,5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  diifolved  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  fait  always 
•contains  fome  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  bafe  ;  and, 
in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  muft  be  diifolved  in  diftilled 


water  ;  then  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured  Salt., 
in  it  until  no  white  precipitation  appears  5  then  by  fil- 
trating  and  evaporating  the  folution,  a  pure  common 
fait  is  produced.  Its  figure  is  perfeCHy  cubic,  and  thofe 
hollow  pyramids,  or  tremies  as  the  French  call  them, 
as  well  as  the  parallelepipeds  formed  fometimes  in  its 
cryftallization,  confift  all  of  a  quantity  of  fmall  cubes, 
difpofed  in  thofe  forms*  Its  decrepitation  on  the  fire, 
which  has  been  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  charaCteriftic  of 
this  fait,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  lead, 
and  other  falts,  have  the  fame  property,  is  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  Water,  and  perhaps  alfo  to  the  air  of  its  cry¬ 
ftallization. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  Kirwan. 

The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  Common  fait  Contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  feventeen  of  water. 

It  is  comhionly  fotind  in  fait  water,  and  fait  fprings,  in 
the  proportion  of  even  thirty-fix  per  cent.  It  is  found 
alfo  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypfum.  This  fait  is  un¬ 
alterable  by  fire,  though  it  fufes,  and  becomes  more 
opaque  :  neverthelefs  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  accefs 
of  air,  caufes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
adhere  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  rs  only  decom- 
pofed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  fulphuric  and  nitric 
acids*,  and  alfo  by  the  boracic  or  fedative  fait.  But 
although  nitre  is  decompofed  very  eafily  by  arfenic, 
this  neutral  marine  fait  is  nowife  decompofed  by  the 
fame.  According  to  Monge,  the  fixed  vegetable  alka¬ 
li,  when  cauftic,  decompofes  all  this  marine  fait.  It 
preferves  from  corruption  almoft  all  forts  of  animal  food 
much  better  for  ufe  than  any  other  fait,  as  it  preferves 
them  without  deftroying  their  tafte  and  qualities;  but 
when  applied  in  too  fmall  a  quantity,  it  then  promotes 
putrefa&ion. 

Of  this  moft  ufeful  commodity  there  are  ample  ftores 
on  land  as  well  as  in  the  ocean.  There  are  few  countries 
which  do  not  afford  vaft  quantities  of  rock  or  foflil  fait. 
Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  difeovered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  feveral  parts  of 
the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wffiolly 
confift  of  foflil  fait.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Ruflia,  nigh  Aftracan  ;  feveral  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa,  and  feveral  alfo  in  Alia; 
and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf  al¬ 
moft  entirely  confifts  of  foflil  fait.  The  new  world  is 
likewife  ftored  with  treafures  of  this  ufeful  mineral,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  fubterranean  produ&ions. 
Moreover,  the  fea  affords  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  common 
fait,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  fupplied  with 
quantities  fufficient  for  their  occafions.  There  are  alfo 
innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  Countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  therewith. 

In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  bleffed  with 
mines  of  fait  or  fait- waters,  the  neceflities  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac¬ 
ting 


(a)  Amongft  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of  Northwich  in  Cheftiire,  Altemonte  in  Calabria.  Halle 
in  Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia  :  alfo  thofe  ftupendous  mines  at  Wilieczka  in  Poland,  to  be  noticed  in  the  fequel 
of  this  article,  and  Soow^r  in  Upper  Hungary;  of  which  fee  accounts  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  61.  and  413. 
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ting  their  common  fait  from  the  afhes  of  vegetables. 
The  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables  was  defcribed  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  of  lixiviated  marine  fait .  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  cryflals  of  this  fait  from  a 
lixivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alio  from  a  folution  of" 
the  lixivlal  fait ,  of  carduus  benedi&us  \  of ‘which  he 
hath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
lilhed  in  N°  175.  of  their  Tranfa&ions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  Att.  Acad .  iV.  C.  vol.  v.  obf.  150.  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot- 
afhes.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extracted  plen¬ 
ty  of  it  from  the  allies  of  fern  :  See  Medical  Ejjays,  vol. 
v.  article  1 3. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excellent  Mr  Boyle  ex- 
tra&ed  from  fandiver,  and  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs 
feparated  from  the  kelp  made  ufe  of  in  that  procefs. 
Kunckel  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  fait  ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  diflfolved  it 
in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution  in  a  cool  cellar, 
obtained  from  it  many  cryflals  of  a  neutral  fait.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkaline  fait  was  by  the  procefs  con¬ 
verted  into  this  neutral  fait.  But  it  is  more  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  fait  which  he  applied  was 
not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  fait  of  vege¬ 
tables,  which  by  this  procefs  was  only  feparated  from 
it. 


It  is  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait  which,  in 
fome  of  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  they  extract  from  the 
afhes  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam’s  fig-tree,  and  ufc  for 
their  common  fait. 

That  they  arc  able  in  thofe  countries  to  make  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  fince  in  Delhi  and  Agra,  capitals  of  Indoftan, 
fait  is  fo  fcarce  as  ufually  to  be  fold  for  half-a-erown  a 
pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit  to  Marco 
Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province  of  Caindu, 
lying  weft  of  Tibet,  the  natives  ufed  fait  inftead  of 
money,  it  being  firft  made  up  in  cakes,  and  fealed  with 
the  ftamp  of  their  prince  *,  and  that  they  made  great 
profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  for  gold  and  mufk.  We  are  alfo  told 
by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Hijlaria  JEthiopica ,  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Abyffines  there  are  mountains  of  fait,  the 
which  when  dug  out  is  foft,  but  foon  grows  hard  *,  and 
that  this  fait  ferves  them  inftead  of  money  to  buy  all 
things.  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramufio. 

Mr  Boyle  difeovered  common  fait  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  “  I  have  obferved  it  (Cays  Mr  Brownrigg), 
not  only  In  human  urine,  but  alfo  in  that  of  degs,  horfes, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  eafily  be  difeovered  in  thefe, 
and  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  ftarry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  furfaces  after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  I  firft- 
obferved  in  the  great  froft  in  the  year  1739.  The  dung 
of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or  grain,  doth  alfo 
contain  plenty  of  common  fait.” 

Naturalifts,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  un¬ 
der  which  this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank 
the  feveral  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  claiTes  ;  di- 
ftinguiftiing  it,  moft  ufually,  into  rock  or  foftil  fait, 
fea-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain  fait.  To  which  clafles, 
others  might  be  added,  of  thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances.  Thefe  fe- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


vcral  kinds  of  common  fait  often  differ  from  each  other  Sn\t. 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  ac- 
cidental  properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  fubftances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfe&ly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame  qualities  *,  fo  that 
chemifts,  by  the  exadleft  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  difeover  any  eflential  difference  between  them  ;  for 
ivhich  reafon  we  (hall  diftinguifh  common  fait  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  viz. 
into  rock  or  native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait.  *■ 

By  rock  fait,  or  native  fait,  is  underftood  all  fait  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any  arti¬ 
ficial  preparation.  Under  the  title  of  bay  fait  may  be 
ranked  all  kinds  of  common  fait  extraded  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  dilfolved,  by  means  of  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air  \  whether  the  water 
from  which  it  is  extraded  be  fea-water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water  ftag- 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  white 
fait,  or  boiled  fait,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  extraded  by  codion  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  diffolved  j  whether  this  water  be  fea  water,  or  the 
fait  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes  or  rivers  ;  or  water 
of  any  fort  impregnated  with  roek-falt,  or  other  kinds 
of  common  fait. 

The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feveral  countries 
found  fo  pure,  that  it  ferves  for  moft  domeftic  ufes, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted)  \ 
for  of  all  natural  falts  rock-falt  is  the  moft  abundantly 
furni filed  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  mafies,  occupying  great  trads  of  land. 

It  is  generally  found  in  ft  rata  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  as  in  Hungary,  Mufcovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala¬ 
bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  “  In 
England  (fays  Magellan),  the  fait  mines  at  Northwich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  ftrata, 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  moft  plentiful,  as  I  have  obferved  on  the  fpot, 
which  I  vifited  in  June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  profeffor  of  na¬ 
tural  nhiiofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  and  well 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  difeoveries  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge*  The  mine  into  which  we 
defeended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vaft  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  fupported  by  various  columns  of 
the  fait,  that  were  purpofelv  left  to  fupport  the  incum¬ 
bent  weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnifhed  us 
with  the  moft  agreeable  and  furprifing  fight,  whilft  we 
were  defeending  in  the  large  tub,  which  ferves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine,”  &c. 

Wraxall  gives  the  following  defeription  of  the  famous 
fait  mines  near  Cracow  in  Poland. 

“  After  being  let  down  (fays  he)  by  a  rope  to  the  Memoirs. 
depth ‘of  230  feet,  our  eondndors  led  us  through  galle-  °f 
ries,  which,  for  loftinefs  and  breadth,  feemed  rather 
refemble  the  avenues  to  fome  fubterrancous  palace,  than  jyre/dent 
paflages  cut  in  a  mine.  They  were  perfectly  dry  in  every  Warfa<w% 
part,  and  terminated  in  two  chapels  compofed  entirely  and  Vienna, 
of  fait,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  mafs.  The  images  which 
adorn  the  altars,  as  well  as  the  pillars  and  ornaments, 
were  all  of  the  fame  tranfparent  materials  ;  the  points 
and  fpars  of  which,  refleding  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
lamps  which  the  guides  held  in  their  hands,  produced 
an  effect  equally  novel  and  beautiful.  Defeending  low- 
3  N  er 
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Salt.  er  into  the  earth  by  means  of  ladders,  I  found  myfelf 
,,J  in  an  immenfe  hall  or  cavern  of  fait,  many  hundred  feet 
in  height,  length,  and  dimenfions,  the  floor  and  fides  of 
which  were  cut  with  exa£l  regularity.  A  thoufand 
perfons  might  dine  in  it  without  inconvenience,  and  the 
eye  in  vain  attempted  to  trace  or  define  its  limits.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  fublimc  than  this  vad  fubterrancan 
apartment,  illuminated  by  flambeaux,- which  faintly  dif- 
cover  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  leave  the  imagina¬ 
tion  at  liberty  to  enlarge  it  indefinitely.  After  remain¬ 
ing  about  two  hours  and  a  half  under  ground,  I  was 
drawTn  up  again  in  three  minutes  with  the  greated  fa¬ 
cility.” 

See  alfo  an  account  of  the  fame  mines  by  Mr  Ber- 
niard,  Journal  de  PJiyfique ,  vol.  xvi.  for  1780,  in  which 
the  miraculous  tales  concerning  thofe  fubterranean  ha¬ 
bitations,  villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  pro¬ 
per  magnitude  and  eilimate. 

The  Englifli  foffil  fait  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the  kit¬ 
chen,  until  by  folution  and  co£tion  it  is  freed  from  feve- 
ral  impurities,  and  reduced  into  white  fait.  The  Britilh 
white  fait  alfo  is  not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of  bay 
fait  for  curing  fifh  and  fuch  flefh- meats  as  are  intended 
for  fea  pfovifions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries. 
So  that  for  thefe  purpofes  we  arc  obliged,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  to  ufe  bay  fait,  which  we  purchafe  in  France, 
Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
thing  requifite  in  the  formation  of  bay  fait  than  to 
evaporate  the  fea- water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  common  fea-falt 
by  a  fecond  folution  and  crydallization  might  attain  the 
requifite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  proceffes  ufed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bay -fait  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  lhall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  bell 
methods  of  preparing  common  fait. 

At  fome  convenient  place  near  the  fea-fhore  is  ere6l- 
ed  the  faltern.  This  is  a  long,  low  building,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  *,  one  of  which  is  called  th e  fore-hoiife, 
Mrownrigz  anc*  the  other  the  pan-houfe ,  or  boiling-houfe .  The  forc- 
on  the  Art  houfe  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  work- 
+f  Prepa-  men  \  and  in  the  boiling-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace, 
ling  Salt .  and  pan  \ n  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes  they 
have  two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  faltern  }  and  the 
part  appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the 
middle. 

The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a  mouth  to  the  afh-pits.  To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace  doors  are  fitted  ;  and  over 
them  a  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the 
fore-houfe  from  the  boiling-houfe,  and  prevents  the  dud 
of  the  coal  and  the  adies  and  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from 
falling  into  the  fait  pan.  The  fore-houfe  communicates 
with  the  boiling-houfe  by  a  door,  placed  in  the  wall 
which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  confids  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
midfeather ;  which  from  a  broad  bafe  terminates  in  a 
narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  of  the  furnace  5  and  by  means 
©f  fliort  pillars  of  cad  iron  eroded  upon  it,  fupports  the 
bottom  of  the  fait  pan  ;  it  alfo  fills  up  a  confiderahle 
part  of  the  furnace,  which  other  wife  would  be  too  large, 
and  would  confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help  of  this 
contrivance,  are  required.  Xo  each  chamber  of  the 
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furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  which  the  afhes  fall  Salt, 
into  the  afh-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long  bars  of Vo¬ 
iron,  fupported  underneath  by  drong  crofs  bars  of  the 
fame  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  farthed 
part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unneceffary  to  throw  in  the 
fuel  fo  far  :  for  the  dame  is  driven  from  the  fire  on  the 
grate  to  the  farthed  part  of  the  furnace  }  and  from 
thence  paffes,  together  with  the  fmoke,  through  two  dues 
into  the  chimney  5  and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan 
is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  fait  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  dat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  fides  ere&ed  at  right  angles  \  the 
length  of  fome  of  thefe  pans  is  15  feet,  in  breadth  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  16  inches  \  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimenfions.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  drong  cement.  Within  the 
pan  five  or  fix  drong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op- 
pofite  fides,  at  equal  di dances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
dant  about  eight  inches.  From  thefe  beams  hang  down 
drong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clafps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  •, 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  mod  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scots  prefer  fmaller  plates, 

14  or  15  inches  fquare.  Several  make  the  fides  of  the 
pan,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  fire,  of  lead  5 
thofe  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found  to  confum© 
fad  in  rud  from  the  deam  of  the  pan.  Some  have  ufed 
plates  of  cad  iron,  five  or  fix  feet  fquare,  and  an  inch 
in  thicknefs  ;  but  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  break  when 
unequally  heated,  and  ftiaken  (as  they  frequently  are) 
by  the  violent  boiling  of  the  liquor.  The  cement 
mod  commonly  ufed  to  fill  the  joints  is  plader  made  of 
lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace* 
being  fupported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  5 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  fides  and  ends,  by 
round  pillars  of  cad  iron  called  taplins ,  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  at  three  feet  didance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  fmalled,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  alfo 
taken  to  prevent  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from  pafling 
into  the  boiling-houfe,  by  bricks  and  drong  cement, 
which  are  clofely  applied  to  every  part  of  the  fait  pan. 

In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Northumberland,  be- 
fides  the  common  fait  pans  here  deferibed,  they  have 
a  preparing  pan  placed  between  two  fait  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  13 
the  fore-houfe.  The  fea-water  being  received  into  this 
preparing  pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  as  occafion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
from  the  preparing  pan  into  the  fait  pans.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  leffen  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel,  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  }  but  the  falt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methods  the  mod  convenient. 

Between  the  fides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil- 
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ing-houfe,  there  runs  a  walk  five  or  fix  feet  broad, 
where  the  workmen  (land  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or 
have  any  other  bufinefs  In  the  boiling-houfe.  The 
fame  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  clofe  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  fdre-houfe. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling-houfe  is  covered  with  boards 
fattened  on  with  nails  of  wood,  iron  nails  quickly 
mouldering  into  ruft.  In  the  roof  are  feveral  openings, 
to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours  j  and  on  each  fide  of 
it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open  when 
they  look  into  the  pan  whilft  it  is  boiling. 

Not  far  diftantfrom  the  faltern,  on  the  fea-lhore,  be¬ 
tween  full  fea  and  low-water  marks,  they  alfo  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  (tones  on  the  fand, 
which  they  call  their  Jump.  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  fea- 
water  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  faltern  ;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  (hip  or  cittern,  where  it  is  ftored 
tip  until  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

The  cittern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be 
placed  mod  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling- 
houfes,  on  the  back  fide  of  the  fore-houfe  ;  it  is  made 
either  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  ;  it  fometimes  wants 
a  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  filed,  that 
the  fait  water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  impurities. 
It  fiiould  be  placed  fo  high,  that  the  water  may  con¬ 
veniently  run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  fal-t 
pans. 

Befidies  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  feveral 
others  are  required  ;  as  (lore  houfes  for  the  fait,  citterns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majefty’s  falt-officers, 
and  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  falt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  fea- water 
having  flood  in  the  cittern  till  the  mud  and  fand  are 
fettled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  falt-pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  fait  pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  fmall 
lead  pans,  called  fcratch  parts,  which,  for  a  fait  pan  of 
the  fize  above  mentioned,  are  ufually  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  dong,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea-water,  a  ttrong  fire 
of  pit-coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace ;  and  then,  for  a  pan 
which  contains  about  400  gallons,  the  falt-boiler  takes 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates  them  well 
with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea-water,  which  he  poors 
into  the  fait  pan  while  the  water  contained  therein  is 
only  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  ttirs  it  about  with  a 
rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  everywhere  be  equal¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  fait  water. 

Inftead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  falterns,  as  at  raoft 
of  thofe  nigh  Newcaftle,  they  ufe  blood  from  the  butch¬ 
ers,  either  of  flieep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  the  fea- 
water  :  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  falterns  they  do  not 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of  eggs  feparate 
from  it  a  black  frothy  feum,  which  arifes  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  as  the  pan 
begins  to  boil,  this  feum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  ikim  it  off. 


The  moft  convenient  inftruments  for  this  purpofe  are 
fkimmers  of  thin  afii  boards,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  fo  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  fait  pan.  Tliefe  {kimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them  ;  and  the  falt-boiler  and  his  afiittant,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  them  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  pan,  apply 
them  fo  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the  middle, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry  them  gently 
forward  together,  along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  liquor, 
to  the  other  end ;  and  thus,  without  breaking  the  feum, 
collect  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan,  from  whence  they 
eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  fkimmed,  it  appears  perfectly  clear 
and  tranfparent  5  and  they  continue  boiling  it  brifkly, 
till  fo  much  of  the  frefli  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  ttrong  brine  almoft 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmall  faline  cryftab 
begin  to  form  on  its  furface  5  which  operation,  in  a  pan. 
filled  15  inches  deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  fecund  time  with  clear 
fea-water  drawn  from  the  cittern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  fcratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  fcratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  fait  pan.  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  thefe  pans  is  a  fine  white  calcareous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feparates  from  the 
fea-water  during  its  co&ion,  before  the  fait  begins  to 
form  into  grains.  This  fubtile  powder  is  violently  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  liquor  being 
more  gentle,  it  fubfides  into  the  fcratch  pans  placed 
there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  undifturbed, 
and  thus  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  feparated  from  the 
brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  with  fea-wa¬ 
ter,  three  whites  of  eggs  are  mixed  with  the  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  clarified  a  fecond  time,  in  the  manner  before 
deferibed  j  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a  ttrong 
brine  as  at  firtt  >  which  fecond  boiling  may  take  up 
about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  third  time  with  clear  fea- 
water  5  and  after  that,  a  fourth  time  5  the  liquor  being 
each  time  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  .a  ttrong  brine^ 
as  before  related  ^  and  the  fcratch-pans  being  taken  out 
and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  foon  as  the  cryftals 
begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  the  brine,  then  fiacken 
the  fire,  and  only  fuffer  the  brine  to  fimmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  this  heat  they  conftantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait  is  faid  to 
granulate,  when  its  minute  cryftals  cohere  together  into 
little  maffes  or  grains,  which  fink-down  in  the  brine  and 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan. 

When  moft  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  fait 
thus  lies  in  the  pan  almoft  dry  on  its  furface,  it  is  then 
time  to  draw  it  out.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  per¬ 
formed  by  raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  the  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  filled  out  into  barrows  or  other  proper  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  into  the  ftore-houfe,  and  delivered  into 
the  cuftody  of  his  majefty^s  officers.  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  whole  procefs  is  performed  in  24  hours  5  the  fait 
being  ufually  drawn  every  morning. 
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Salt.  In  the  ftore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  hot  into  drabs,  which 
are  partitions  like  flails  for  h'orfes,  lined  on  three  (ides 
and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a  iliding- 
board  on  the  fore  fide  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  oceafmri 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  (helving,  being  high- 
eft  at  the  back-ftde,  and  gradually  inclining  forwards  * 
by  which  means  the  faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  fait,  eafily  drains  from  it*,  and  the  fait,  in 
three  or  four  days,  becomes  fuffieiently  dry  *,  and  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up  in  large  heaps*, 
where  it  is  ready  for  fale. 

The  faline  liquor  which  drains  from  the  fait  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  fait,  but  hath  a  (harp  and  bitter 
tafte,  and  is  therefore  called  bittern;  this  liquor,  at  TomC 
works,  they  fave  for  particular  ufes,  at  others  throw 
away.  A  Considerable  quantity  of  this  bittern  is  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  procefs  is  finifhed  *, 
which,  as  it  contains  much  fait,  they  fuffer  to  remain 
in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  fea-water.  But  at 
each  procefs  this  liquor  becomes  more  fharp  and  bitter, 
and  alfo  increafes  in  quantity  :  fo  that,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  procefs  is  finifhed,  they  are  obliged  to  take  it 
out  of  the  pan*,  otherwife  it  mixes  in  fuch ‘quantities 
\vith  the  fait,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  tafte,  and  difpofes  it 
to  grow  foft  and  run  in  the  open  air,  and  renders  it  un¬ 
fit  for  domeftic  ufes. 

After  each  procefs  there  alfo  adheres  to  the  botttom 
and  Tides  of  the  pan,  a  white  ftony  cruft,  of  the  fame 
calcareous  fubftance  with  that  before  collected  from  the 
boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  Jlone-fcratch,  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  other  found  in  the  lead  pans  by  the 
name  of  poivder-fcratch.  Once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
they  feparate  the  ftone-fcratch  from  their  pans  with 
iron  picks,  and  in  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs.  If  this  ftony  cruft  is  fuffered^  to 
adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows  fo  thick 
that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  quickly  wears 
away. 

In  M.  de  Pages’s  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  fa&.  “  I  had  been  anxious 
(fays  that  author)  to  afeertain  by  comparifon,  whether 
Lea-water  contains  fait  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones*,  and  my  experiments 
on  this  fubjeft  ferved  to  fhow,  contrary  to  what  I  e^- 
pefled,  that  fea-water  is  impregnated  with  fait  in  lefs 
quantity  within  than  without  the  troDics.”  Xhefe  ex- 
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peri  men ts  were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  fea-water,  Saif 
taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  arc  weighed  in  wa-  II 
ter-icaks.  M.  de  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  theft?  ex-  t  Salts> 
peririTtnts,  from  which  it  appears  that  icolb.  of  fea- 
water  in  46°  12"  S.  lat.  gave  4—  lb.  of  fait,  and  in  i° 

16"  only  34Tb.  *,  and  that  in  74  N.  Lat.  it  gave  4^1b. 
and  in  40  22'  only  3^  lb.  thele  being  the  higkdt  and 
lowed  latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  -made, 
and  alfo  the  greateft  and  lead  quantities  of  fait. 

Duty  on  SALT ,  is  a  diftin£t  branch  of  his  majtfty’s 
extraordinary  revenue,  and  confifts  in  an  excife  of  3s. 

4d.  per  bufliel  impofed  upon  all  fait,  by  feveral  ftatutes 
of  Ling  William  and  other  fubfequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excife,  becaufe  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  different  commifUoners :  but  the  cum¬ 
in  iffi  oners  of  the  falt-duties  have,  by  ftatute  I  Ann.  c. 

2i.  the  fame  powders,  and  muft  obfeiVe  the  fame  regula¬ 
tions,  as  thofe  of  Other  exeifes.  This  tax  had  ufually 
been  only  temporary  :  but  by  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3. 
was  made  perpetual. 

SALT  ASH,  a  fea-port  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  on  the  river  Tamar,  having  fufReient 
depth  of  water  for  large  (hips.  Saltafh  is  a  borough 
town,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  contains  1130 
inhabitants,  is  diftant  5  miles  N.  W.  from  Plymouth, 

220  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  London,  and  is  in  W.  Long. 

4.  6.  N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

SALTCOATS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ayrfhire  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  confided  of  only  ’four  houfes,  but  now 
contains  above  2000  inhabitants,  is  now  a  great  refort 
of  ftrangers  in  fummer  as  a  watering  place,  has  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  in  coal  and  fait,  with  a  rope-yard,  the 
manufa&ure  of  fail-cloth  and  fhip-building.  It  is  30 
miles  from  Glafgow,  and  18  from  Ayr,  and  in  *Y\  • 
Long.  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  55.  41. 

SALTS,  offefrs  of,  in  producing  great  degrees  of 
cold.  In  the  account  of  the  remarkable  effe&s  of  fri- 
gorific  mixtures,  in  which  faline  bodies  a£t  fo  important 
a  part,  given  in-  our  article  Chemistry,  fome  errors 
had  crept  in.  Thefe  errors  through  the  liberal  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Walker  of  Oxford,  whofe  refearches  on  this 
fubjeft  have  been  carried  farther  than  any  other  che- 
mift,  we  arc  enabled  to  correft  by  laying  before  our 
readers  the  following  tables,  moil  obligingly  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  that  gentleman. 


TABLES, 
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TABLES,  exhibiting  a  colleftive  View  of  all  the  Frigorific  Mixtures  contained  in 

Mr  Walker’s  Publication,  1808. 

TABLE  I.— This  Table  con  fills  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or  creating  cold,  without 
the  aid  of  ice ,  Efficient  for  all  ufeful  and  philofophical  purpofes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  feafon. 


Frigorific  Mixtures,  without  Ice . 


Mixtures. 

5  Thermometer  finks. 

Dejr.  of  cold 
jpTqduced. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5  parts 

Nitrate  of  potaih  5 

Water  1 6 

From  +5°°  to  • 

1  in*  n  1 

40 

?4uriate  of  ammonia  5  parts 

Nitrate  of  potafh  5 

Sulphate  of  foda  8 

j  Water  %  16 

■  1  -  • 

From  +50°  Id  +40. 

' 

*  * !  s 

.  f/O'TC 

46 

ir>  t  j r,‘  c  i! . 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  1  part 

Water  J 

From  -j-50°‘to  -{-40. 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  I  pari 

Carbonate  of  foda  1 

Water  1 

From  +50°  to  — 70. 

....  /  is 

57 

\y  ■  J 

Sulphate  of  foda  3  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  2 

From  +50°  to  — 30. 

53 

Sulphate  of  foda  6  parts 

Muriate  of  ammonia  4 

Nitrate  of  .potato 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  -J-5o°*to — io°. 

60 

Sulphate  of ibda  6.paE.tx. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  5 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  4-500  to  — 1 40. 

f  •jrflil  '*»  *j) 

64' 

Phofphate  oflfoda  9  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  -(-5  6°  to  — 1 2°. 

62 

f  \ 

Phofphate  of  foda  9  parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  6 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  +50°  to — 21°. 

71 

Sulphate  of  foda  8  parts 

Muriatic  acid  5 

From  +50°  to  o°. 

50 

Sulphate  of  foda  5  parts 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid  4 

From  +5°°  to  +  3°* 

47 

N.  B.  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmer  temperature,  than  that  exprefied  in  the  table,  the  efTeft  will  be 
proportionably  greater  ;  thus,  if  the  moft  powerful  of  thefe  mixtures  be  made,  whet)  the  air  is  -J-Bj0,  it  will  fink 
the  thermometer  to  -j-20. 
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TABLE  II.— -This  Table  confifls  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  compofed  of  icey  with  chemical  falls  and  acids. 


Frigorific  Mixtures,  with  Ice . 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  finks. 

- - - a 

Deg.  of  cold 
produced. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  2  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  I 

From  any  Temperature 

L  J -  —  J 

to  — JO° 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  5  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  2 

Muriate  of  ammonia  1 

to  — 1 2° 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  24  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  10 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 

Nitrate  of  potafh  5 

0 

00 

w 

! 

2 

# 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  12  parts 
Muriate  of  foda  5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  5 

0 

c* 

1 

0 

* 

Snow  -  -  3  parts 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid  2 

From  +3  2°  to  — 23® 

55 

Snow  -  -  8  parts 

Muriatic  acid  5 

From  +32°  to — 27° 

59 

Snow  7  Parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  +3  2°  to  — 30° 

62 

Snow  4  parts 

Muriate  of  lime  5 

From  +32°  to  — 40° 

72 

Snow  2  parts 

Chryft.  muriate  of  lime  3 

From  +3  20  to  — 50° 

82 

Snow  -  -  3  parts 

Potalh  4 

From  +3 2°  to  —  510 

00 

Ov> 

1 

N.  B.  The  reafon'ifor  the  omi/Jtons  in  the  laft  column  of  this  table,  is,  the  thermometer  finking  in  tliefe  mix¬ 
tures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  column,  and  never  lower ,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
materials  at  mixing. 
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^  m  TABLE  III. — This  Table  confifts  of  Frigorific  Mixtures  fele£led  from  the  foregoing  tables,  and  combined ,  fo  Salting. 

as  to  increafe  or  extend  cold  to  the  extreme!!  degrees.  <■■■■— y«— ■. 


Combinations  of  Frigorific  Mixtures. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  finks. 

Deg.  of  cold 
produced. 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

5  parts 

3 

4 

From  o°  to  — 340 

.34 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  mixed  acids 

3  parts 

2 

4 

From  — 340  to  — 50° 

16 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

3  parts 

2 

From  o°  to  —4 6° 

46 

Snow 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

8  parts 

1} 

From  — io°  to  — 56° 

46 

Snow 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

1  part 

1 

From  — 20°  to  — 6o° 

40 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

3  parts 

4 

From  -f"  2o°  to  — 48° 

68 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

3  parts 

4 

From  + 1  o°  to  — 540 

64 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

2  parts 

3 

From  — 1 30  to — 68° 

53 

Snow 

Chryft.  muriate  of  lime 

1  part 

i  2 

From  0°  to  — 66° 

66 

Snow  1  part 

Cliryff.  muriate  of  lime  3  parts 

From  — 40°  to  — 730 

33 

Snow 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

8  parts 
10 

From  — 68°  to  — 91° 

23 

N.  B.  The  materials  in  the  firft  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previoufly  to  mixing,  to  the  temperature  required^ 
by  mixtures  taken  from  either  of  the  preceding  tables. 


Triple  SALTS ,  a  kind  of  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compo- 
fed  only  of  two,  as  for  indance,  common  alum,  which  is 
compofhd  of  fulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potafh. 

Salt -  Wines.  See  Salt. 

1  Rock-SALT.  See  Salt. 

SALT-Water ,  or  Sea-water ,  Dijlillation  of.  See  SEA- 
Water . 

Neutral  SALTS.  See-  Chemistry,  paflim. 

^ALT  Springs .  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
their  origin  from  fome  of  the  large  collections  of  foffil 
fait  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  SALT.  See 
that  article,  and  likewife  SlRlNG. 


S  ALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries. — See 
Heraldry. 

This,  fays  G.  Leigh,  in  his  Accedence  of  Arms,  p.. 
70.  was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and  dri¬ 
ven  full  of  pins,  the  ufe  of  which  w7as  to  fcale  walls,  &c. 
Upton  fays  it  was  an  inftrument  to  catch  wild  beads, 
whence  he  derives  this  word  from  faltus ,  i.  e.  “  a  foreft.” 
The  French  call  this  ordinary  fautoir ,  from  fan  ter,  “  to 
leap  becaufe  it  may  have  been  ufed  by  foldiers  to 
leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former  times  were 
but  low  5  but  fome  modern  authors  think  it  is  borne  in 
imitation  of  St  Andrew’s  crofs. 

SALTING  MEAT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  NAVY. 
The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  lato 

Admiral 
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Salting,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  When  the  ox  is  killed, 
^Saltpetre,  be  Ikinncd  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ulemas 

1  v  '  quick  as  poflible,  and  falted  while  the  meat  is  hot.  For 
which  purpofe  we  mull  have  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
faltpetre  and  bay-falt  pounded  together  and  made  hot 
in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts ;  with  this  fprinkle  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound  ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  fhclving  boards  to  drain  for  24 
hours  ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration,  and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By  this 
time  the  fait  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  penetrated  the 
meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off-,  each  piece  muff  then 
be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarfe  cloths.  A  fufficient 
quantity  of  common  fait  mufl  then  be  made  hot  like- 
wife  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out  with  about 
one-third  of  brown  fugar  ;  then  the  calks  being  ready, 
rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them 
well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound  of  the  fait  and 
fugar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
Veral  years. 

It  is  bed  to  proportion  the  calks  to  the  quantity  uled 
at  one  time,  as  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  fame  procefs  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  and  lefs  fugar  muft  be  ufed  ;  but  the  preferva- 
tion  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the  meat  being  hot 
when  firfl  falted. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  faltpetre  and 
two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fprinkled 
twice  ;  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both  times. 
The  faltpetre  requifite  for  too  lb.  of  beef  is  1 2  (lb. 

'  which  at  1 2d.  per  lb.  is  1  2s.  6d. ;  and  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ty  of  bay-falt  (for  loolb.  of  beef),  at  three  half-pence 
per  lb.  is  is.  6:1. ;  of  brown  fugar  and  common  fait 
mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third,  the  latter  of  two-thirds,  to 
a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  fugar  at  8d.  per  pound. 
A.  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  250  ounces  of  it, 
which  cods  I os.  5d.  The  quantity  of  common  fait  re¬ 
quire  for  toolb.  of  beef  is  533  ounces,  which  at  2d. 
per  lb.  amounts  to  5s.  6d.  The  expcnce  therefore  will 
(land  tli  as. 

L. o  12  6 
016 
o  10  5 

2100 
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-  040 

056 


Saltpetre,  i2(lb.  for  loolb.  of  beef,  is 
Bay-falt,  I2(lb.  for  do.  is  _  - 
Brown  fugar,  25O  oz.  for  do.  is. 

Beef,  loolb.  at  6d.  per  pound,  is 
Three  calks  for  it  at  is.  6d.  each,. 
Labour,  and  heating  the  oven. twice, 
Common  fait,  533  oz.  for  do.  is 


L.4  8  5 


Thefe  articles  are  taken  high  ;  and  if  beef  cods  6d. 
per  pound,  meat  cured  thus  will  cod  lefs  than  is.  per 
pound  •,  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  live- 
ftock  in  long  fea  voyages. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre,  {nitrate  of  potafh ),  a 
compound  of  nitric  acid  and  potalh.  See  Potash, 
Chemistry  Index.  The  importance  of  this  fait  in  va¬ 
rious  manufaftures  renders  every  information  relative 
to  its  production  valuable.  The  following  method  has 
been  long  praftifed  by  the  farmers  of  Appenzell  in 
Switzerland.  In  fo  hilly  a  country,  mod  houfes  and 
flables  are  built  on  dopes,  one  fide  of  the  edifice  red¬ 
ing  on  the  hill,  and  the  other  being  fupported  by  two 
Rrong  pods,  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
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ground  fo  that  the  air  has  a  free  current  under  the  S? 
building.  Immediately  under  the  ftabie  a  pit  is  dug,  v“" 
ufually  occupying  both  in  breadth  and  length  the  whole 
fpace  of  ground  covered  by  the  building  j  and  indead 
of  the.  clayey  earth  which  is  dug  out,  the  pit  is  filled 
up  with  fandy  foil.  This  is  the  whole  proeefs,  and  all 
the  reft  is  done  by  nature.  The  animal  water,  which 
is  continually  oozing  through  the  planks  of  the  floor, 
having  drenched  the  earth  contained  in  the  pit  for 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  the  latter  is  emptied, 
and  the  faltpetre  is  refined  and  prepared  in  the  uiual 
manner. 

That  manner,  however,  is  not  the  beft  j  and  the 
French  chemifts,  during  the  inceffant  wars  oceafioned 
by  the  revolution,  have,  for  the  fake  of  fupplying  their 
armies  with  gunpowder,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
beft  method  of  refining  faltpetre.  The  following  are 
directions  given  for  this  purpofe  by  Chaptal,  Champy, 
and  Bonjour. 

The  crude  faltpetre  is  to  be  beaten  fmall  with  mal¬ 
lets,  in  order  that  the  water  may  more  eafily  attack 
every  part  of  the  mafs.  The  faltpetre  is  then  to  be 
put  into  tubs,  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  in  each  tub. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  be  poured  into  each  tub, 
and  the  mixture  well  ftirred.  It  muft  be  left  to  mace¬ 
rate  or  digeft  until  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
ceafes  to  augment.  Six  or  feven  hours  are  fufficient  for 
this  fir  ft  operation,  and  the  water  acquires  the  denfity  of 
between  25  and  35  degrees.  (Sp.gr.  1. 21,  and  1.306, 
afeertained  by  Baume’s  hydrometer. 

The  fir  ft  water  muft  then  be  poirred  off,  and  a  fecond 
portion  of  water  muft  be  poured  on  the  fame  faltpetre 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.*,  after  which  the  mixture 
muft  be  ftirred  up,  fullered  to  macerate  for  one  hour, 
and  the  fluid  drawn  or  poured  off. 

Five  per  cent,  of  water  muft  then  be  poured  on  the 
faltpetre  j  and  after  ftirring  the  whole,  the  fluid  muft 
be  immediately  drawn  off. 

When  the  water  is  drained  from  the  faltpetre,  the 
fait  muft  be  thrown  into  a  boiler  containing  50  per  cent, 
of  boiling  water.  When  the  folution  is  made,  it  will 
mark  between  66  and  68  degrees  of  the  hydrometer. 
(Sp.  gr.  1.848,  and  1.898). 

The  folution  is  to  be  poured  into  a  proper  veilel, 
where  it  depofits  by  cooling  about  two-thirds  of  the 
faltpetre  originally  taken.  The  precipitation  begins  in 
about  half  an  hour,  and  terminates  in  between  four  and 
fix  hours.  But  as  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  the 
faltpetre  in  fmall  needles,  becaufe  in  this  form  it  is  more 
eafily  dried,  it  is  neceffary  to  agitate  the  fluid  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  cryftallization.  A  flight  motion 
Is  communicated  to  this  liquid  mafs  by  a  kind  of  rake? 
in  confequence  of  which  the  cryftals  are  depofited  in 
very  (lender  needles. 

In  proportion  as  the  cryftals  fall  down,  the)  are  fera- 
ped  to  the  borders  of  the  veffel,  whence  they  are  taken 
with  a  (kirnmer,  and  thrown  to  drain  in  bafleets  placed 
on  treffels,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  water  which  paffes 
through  may  either  fall  into  the  cryiiallking  veffel,  or 
be  received  in  bafons  underneath. 

The  faltpetre  is  afterwards  put  into  wooden  vellels 
in  the  form  of  a  mill-hopper  or  inverted  pyramid  with 
a  double  bottom.  The  upper  botiom  is  placed  two 
inches  above  the  lower  on  wooden  ledges,  ar,d  has  many 
fmall  perforations  through  which  water  may  pais^to 
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Jaftpetre.  the  lower  bottom,  which  likewife  affords  a  paffage  by 
r one  fingle  aperture.  A  refervoir  is  placed  beneath. 
The  cryftallized  faltpetre  is  waflied  in  thefe  veffels  with 
5  per  cent,  of  water  ;  which  water  is  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  folution  of  faltpetre  in  fubfequent  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  faltpetre,  after  fufficient  draining,  and  being 
dried  by  expofure  to  the  air  upon  tables  for  feveral 
hours,  may  then  be  employed  in  the  manufa&ure  of 
gunpowder. 

But  when  it  is  required  to  ufe  the  faltpetre  in  the 
fpeedy  and  immediate  manufafture  of  gunpowder,  it 
muft  be  dried  much  more  ftrongly.  This  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  ftove,  or  more  limply  by  heating  it  in  a  flat 
metallic  veffel.  For  this  purpofe  the  faltpetre  is  to 
be  put  into  the  veffel  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches, 
and  heated  to  40  or  50  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
(or  about  1350  of  Fahrenheit).  The  faltpetre  is  to  be 
ftirred  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  dried  fo  much  that, 
when  flrongly  preffed  in  the  hand,  it  fhall  acquire  no 
confidence,  nor  adhere  together,  but  refemble  a  very 
fine  dry  fand.  This  degree  of  drynefs  is  not  required 
when  tho  powder  is  made  by  pounding. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  we  find  that  two  faline  li¬ 
quids  remain  after  the  operation  ;  (1)  the  water  from 
the  walking;  and  (2)  that  from  the  cryftallizing  vef- 
fals. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  wafhing  of  the 
faltpetre  is  performed  in  three  fucceflive  operations,  in 
which,  upon  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  fluid  made  ufe 
of  amounts  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  crude 
faltpetre.  Thefe  wafhings  are  eftablifhed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  cold  water  diffolves  the  muriates  of  foda,  and 
the  earthy  nitrates  and  muriates,  together  with  the  co¬ 
louring  principle,  but  fcarcely  attacks  the  nitrate  of 
potafli. 

The  water  of  thefe  three  wafhings  therefore  contains 
the  muriate  of  foda,  the  earthy  falts,  the  colouring  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafh  ;  the 
amount  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  muriate 
of  foda,  which  determines  its  folution.  The  water  of  the 
crvfiallizing  veffels  contains  a  portion  of  the  muriates  of 
foda,  and  of  the  earthy  falts  which  efcaped  the  operation 
of  wafhing,  and  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafh,  which  is 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  former  folution. 
The  waters  made  ufe  of  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
whiten  and  wafh  the  cryftals  depofited  in  the  pyramidal 
veffel,  contain  nothing  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potafh.  Thefe  waters  are  therefore  very  different  in 
their  nature.  The  water  of  the  wafhings  is  really  a  mo¬ 
ther  water.  It  muff  be  colleCled  in  veffels,  and  treated 
with  potafh  by  the  known  proceffes.  It  muft  be  evapo¬ 
rated  to  66  degrees  (or  1,848  fp.  gr.),  taking  out  the 
muriate  of  foda  as  it  falls.  This  folution  is  to  be  fatura- 
ted  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  potafh,  then  fuffered  to  fet¬ 
tle,  decanted,  and  poured  into  cryftallizing  veffels, 
where  20  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  muriate  of  foda  fufpended. 

The  waters  which  are  thus  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  mother  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  of 
the  firft  cryftallization.  From  thefe  the  marine  fait  may 
be  feparated  by  fimple  evaporation  ;  and  the  nitrate  of 
potafh,  which  they  hold  in  folution,  may  be  afterwards 
obtained  by  cooling.  The  fmall  quantity  of  water 
made  ufe  of  to  wafh  and  whiten  the  refined  faltpetre, 
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contains  nothing  but  the  nitrate  of  potafli ;  it  fr*ay  there-  Saltpetre, 
fore  be  ufed  in  the  folution  of  the  faltpetre  when  taken  Saltiburg.^ 
from  the  tubs.  '  “  v 

From  this  defeription  it  follows,  that  a  manufactory 
for  the  fpeedy  refining  of  faltpetre  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  mallets  or  rammeri  for  potinding  the  falt¬ 
petre  ;  tubs  for  wafhing  ;  a  boiler  for  folution  ;  a  cry¬ 
ftallizing  veffel  of  copper  or  lead,  in  which  the  faltpetre 
is  to  be  obtained  by  cooling;  bafkets  for  draining  the 
faltpetre  ;  feales  and  weights  for  weighing  ;  hydrome¬ 
ters  and  thermometers,  to  afeertain  denfities  and  tem¬ 
peratures  ;  rakes  to  agitate  the  liquor  in  the  cryftalli¬ 
zing  veffel ;  fkimmers  to  take  out  the  cryftals,  and  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  bafkets  ;  fyphons  or  hand-pumps  to 
empty  the  boilers.  The  number  and  dimenfions  of 
thefe  feveral  articles  muft  vary  according  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  faltpetre  intended  to  be  refined. 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbifhopric  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Auftria,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Brixen.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  100  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to  fouth.  With 
refpeCl  to  the  foil,  it  is  very  mountainous,  yielding,  how¬ 
ever,  excellent  pafturage,  and,  in  confequence  of  that* 
abounding  in  cattle,  and  horfes  remarkable  for  their 
mettle  and  hardinefs.  This  country  is  particularly  no¬ 
ted  for  the  great  quantities  of  fait  it  produces,  and  its 
ftrong  paffes  and  caftles.  Here  are  alfo  confiderable 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  calami- 
naris,  with  quarries  of  marble,  and  a  natural  hot-bath. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens, 
and  Muer  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  other  ftreams, 
are  well  ftored  with  fifh.  The  peafants  here  are  all  al¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty. 

There  are  no  nobles  in  the  country,  and  moft  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  ftates  confift  of  the 
prelates,  the  cities,  and  towns.  Notwithftanding  this 
country  is  under  the  power  of  a  Popifh  ecclefiaftic,  and 
the  violent,  arbitrary,  and  oppreffive  manner  in  which 
the  Proteftants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers 
of  them  flill  remained  in  it  till  the  year  1732,  when  no 
Jefs  than  30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  difperfing 
themfelves  in  the  feveral  Proteftant  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  fame  of  them  were  even  fent  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  American  colonies.  Befides  brafs  and  fteel  wares, 
and  all  farts  of  arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufa&ures 
of  coarfe  cloth  and  linen  here.  The  archbifhop  has 
many  and  great  prerogatives  ;  he  is  a  prince  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany, 
of  which  he  is  alfo  primate.  He  has  the  firft  voice 
in  the  diet  of  this  circle,  and  next  to  the  ele&ors  in 
that  of  the  empire,  in  the  college  of  princes,  in  which 
he  and  the  archduke  of  Auftria  prefide  by  turns.  No 
appeal  lies  from  him  either  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  caufas, 
but  to  the  pope  alone  :  and  he  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
habit  of  a  cardinal.  He  has  alfo  the  nomination  to  fe- 
vcral  biflioprics ;  and  the  canwnicates  that  fall  vacant  in 
the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  of  the  con^ 
cordat,  are  allowed  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gift.  His 
fuffragans  are  the  bifhops  of  Freyfingen,  Ratifbon,  Bri¬ 
xen,  Gurk,  Chiemfee,  Seckan,  and  Lavant  ;  and  of 
thefe,  the  four  laft  are  nominated,  and  even  confirmed 
by  him  and  not  by  the  pope.  At  the  dipt  of  the  em- 
2  O  pile, 
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Saltfburg.  pire,his  envoy  takes  place  of  all  the  princes  that  are 
""  ~  prefsnt,  under  the  degree  of  an  eledlor.  His  revenue  is 
faid  to  amount  to  near  200,0001.  a-year,  a  great  part 
of  it  arifing  from  the  falt-works.  He  is  able  to  raife 
25,000  men  3  but  keeps  in  eonftant  pay,  befides  his 
guards,  only  one  regiment,  confiding  of  1000  men. 
His  court  is  very  magnificent  3  and  he  has  his  heredi¬ 
tary  great  officers,  and  high  colleges.  The  ehapter 
confids  of  24  canons,  who  mud  be  all  noble,  but  are 
obliged  only  to  four  months  refidence.  At  his  aceeffion 
to  the  fee,  the  archbiffiop  mufl  pay  100,000  crowns  to 
Home  for  the  pall.  There  is  an  order  of  knighthood 
here,  inftituted  in  1711,  in  honour  of  St  Rupert,  who 
was  the  firft  biffiop  of  Saltfburg,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  century. 

Saltsburg,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbifhopric 
of  the  fame  name,  and  whieh  takes  its  own  from  the 
river  Salza,  on  whieh  it  Hands,  and  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  handfome  plaee,  well  fortified,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  archbifhop.  The  houfes  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  done  :  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  tade, 
and  you  may  walk  upon  them.  The  eadle  here  is  very 
ilrong,  and  as  ftrongly  garrifoned,  and  well  provided 
with  provifions  and  warlike  dores.  The  archbi (hop’s 
y  palace  is  magnificent  3  and  in  the  area  before  it  is  a 
fountain,  edeemed  the  larged  and  granded  in  Germany. 
The  dables  are  very  lofty  3  and  the  number  of  the 
horfes  ufually  kept  by  the  archbifhop  is  faid  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  200.  The  eity,  of  which  one  part  Hands  on 
a  deep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  the  dreets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Befides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  dately  palaees  belonging  to  the  arehbifhop, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Nucbau ,  and  the  other  Mira - 
bella,  The  latter  of  thefe  has  a  very  beautiful  garden  3 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  fo  great,  that 
Mr  Keyder  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga¬ 
thered  from  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Salza  runs 
clofe  by  the  walls  of  this  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  dru&ures  in  the  eity,*public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  fueh  as  palaees,  monaderies,  hofpitals,  and  churches. 
In  the  eathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apodleof 
Bavaria,  and  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  of  the  organs  has 
above  3200  pipes.  The  whole  dru&ure  is  extremely 
handfome.  It  is  built  of  freedone  in  imitation  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome.  The  portieo  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portieo  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries, 
in  which  is  the  prince’s  refidence  3  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  place  there  is  a  datue  of  the  Virgin  in 
bronze  3  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  art,  but  of  an  unnatural 
fize.  There  are  large  areas  eneompaffed  with  handfome 
buildings  on  both  fides  of  the  eliurch.  In  the  middle 
of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  mod  magnifieent 
fountain  of  marble,  and  fome  valuable  figures  of  gi¬ 
gantic  fize.  There  is  like  wife  a  fountain  in  that  to  the 
right,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former 
one,  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pitiful 
figure.  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent  build¬ 
ings  and  datues,  whieh  remind  one  that  the  borders  of 
Italy  are  not  far  didant.  The  winter  and  dimmer  ri¬ 
ding  fehools  here  are  noble  dru£lures.  The  univerfity 
was  founded  in  1629,  and  committed  to  the  eare  of  the 
Benedisdines.  Befides  it,  there  are  two  colleges,  in 


which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  E.  Long.  Saltfburg 
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S  ALVADORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  , 
tetrandria  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index, 

SALVAGE-money,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  datute  law  for  the  faving  of  fhips  or  goods  from  the 
danger  of  the  fea,  pirates,  or  enemies. — Where  any  {hip 
is  in  danger  of  being  dranded,  or  driven  on  diore,  judices 
of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  eondables  to  affemble 
as  many  perfons  as  are  neceffary  to  preferve  it  3  and,  on 
its  being  preferved  by  their  means,  the  perfons  affiding 
therein  ftiall,  in  30  days  after,  be  paid  a  reafonable  re¬ 
ward  for  their  falvage  3  otherwife  the  (hip  or  goods 
{hall  remain  in  the  eudody  of  the  officers  of  the  culloms 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  fame. 

SALVATION,  means  the  fafety  or  prefervation  of 
any  thing  whieh  is  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe,  when  it  means  preferva¬ 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reeeption  to  the  happinefs  of 
heaven,  whieh  is  now  offered  to  all  men  by  the  Chridian 
religion  upon  eertain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  ufe  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abdraded.  Thus,  indead  of  faying  that 
God  faves  them  and  proteds  them,  they  fay  that  God 
is  their  falvation.  Thus  the  ivord  of  falvation,  the 
joy  of  falvation,  the  rock  of  falvation,  the  fliield  of  fal¬ 
vation,  the  horn  of  falvation,  See.  is  as  mueh  as  to  fay, 

The  wrord  that  declares  deliverance  3  the  joy  that  at¬ 
tends  the  efcaping  a  great  danger  3  a  rock  where  any  one 
takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  fafety  from  his 
enemy  3  a  buekler,  that  fecures  him  from  the  arm  of  the 
enemy  3  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happinefs  and  falva#- 
tion,  &c.  See  Theology,  &c. 

S  ALVATOR  rosa.  See  Rosa. 

SALVE  regina,  among  the  Romanids,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addreffed  to  the  Virgin,  and  fung 
after  complines,  as  alfo  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal..  Durandus  fays,  it  was  eompofed  by  Peter 
biffiop  of  Compodella.  The  cudom  of  finging  the  fa  he 
regina  at  the  elofe  of  the  office  was  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominie,  and  fird  in  the  congregation  of  Domini¬ 
cans  at  Bologna,  about  1237.  Gregory  IX.  fird  ap¬ 
pointed  it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con- 
clufion,  0  ditlcis  !  0  pia ,  &e. 

SALVIA,  Sage,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
digynia  elafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4 2d  order,  Verticillatce ,  See  Botany  Index, 

SALVIANUS,  an  aneient  father  of  the  Chridian 
church,  who  flouriffied  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
{killed  in  the  fciences.  It  is  faid  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  die  had  been  his  filler  3 
and  that  he  was  fo  afflifled  at  the  wickednefs  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  ealled  the  Jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century. 

He  acquired  fueh  reputation  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  mafier  of  the  bifhops,  He  -wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Providence  ;  another  on  Avariee  3  and 
fome  epidles,  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition  3  that  of  Conrad  Ritterfiiufius,  in  2  vols  odav.o, 
is  alfo  edeemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  ad  of  faluting,  greeting,  or 
paying  refped  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

When  men  (writes  the  compiler  of  DEfprit  des 
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ikitation.  U/ages  et  des  Coutumes )  falute  each  other  in  an  ami- 
— *v— '  eable  manner,  it  fignifies  little  whether  they  move  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  or  pradife  a  particular  cere¬ 
mony.  In  thefe  aXions  there  muft  exift  different  cuf- 
toms.  Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  mod  rea- 
fonable  ones  j  but  all  are  equally  fimple,  and  none  are 
to  be  treated  as  ridiculous.  This  infinite  number  of 
ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds ;  to  reverenees 
or  falutations  *,  and  to  the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the 
human  body.  To  bend  and  proftrate  one’s  felf  to  ex- 
prefs  fentiments  of  refpeX,  appears  to  be  a  natural  mo¬ 
tion  \  for  terrified  perfons  throw  themfelves  on  the  earth 
when  they  adore  invifible  beings.  The  affeXionate 
touch  of  the  perfon  they  falute,  is  an  expreffion  of  ten- 
dernefs.  As  nations  decline  from  their  ancient  fimpli- 
city,  much  farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Super- 
ftition,  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  their  fituation,  in¬ 
fluence  the  modes  of  falutation  ;  as  may  be  obferved 
from  the  inftances  we  colleX. 

Modes  of  falutation  have  fometimes  very  different 
chpraXers,  and  it  is  no  uninterefting  fpeeulation  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  fhades.  Many  difplay  a  refinement  of  de- 
lieacy,  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  fimplicity, 
or  for  their  fenflbility.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
frequently  the  fame  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in 
more  polifhed  focieties.  RefpeX,  humility,  fear,  and 
efteem,  are  expreffed  much  in  a  firoilar  manner  *,  for 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  Thefe  demonftrations  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  whieh  fignify  nothing ;  we  fhall 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  without  refleXing  on 
what  they  are. 

The  firfl  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  faluta¬ 
tion  *,  they  know  no  reverenees,  or  other  eompliments, 
or  they  defpife  and  difdain  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  fee  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  wrhom  he  calls  his  fuperior. 
The  iflanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
foot  of  him  they  falute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nofe  ftrongly 
againft  that  of  the  perfon  they  falute.  Dampier  fays, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  fatisfied  in  placing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  paffed 
for  fynibols  of  friendfliip  and  peace.  I  his  is  at  lead  a 
piXurefque  falute. 

Other  falutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful*, 
it  requires  great  praXiee  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite 
in  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda.  Hout- 
man  tells  us,  they  faluted  him  in  this  odd  way :  u  They 
raifed  his  left  foot,  which  they  paffed  gently  over  the 
right  leg,  and  from  thence  over  his  face.”  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  low,  in 
placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raifing  at  the 
fame  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waift,  fo  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  cuftom  of  undrefling  on  thefe  occaflons 
takes  other  forms  ;  fometimes  men  plaee  themfelves  na¬ 
ked  before  the  perfon  whom  they  falute  ;  it  is  to  (how 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  prefence.  This  was  praXifed  before  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota- 
heitans.  Their  innocent  fimplieity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
appear  immodeft  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuofo .  Sometimes 
they  only  undrefs  partially.  The  Japanefe  only  take  off 


a  flipper  ;  the  people  of  Arracan,  their  fandals  in  the  Salutation. 
ftreet,  and  their  flockings  in  the  houfe.  '  ' 

In  the  progrefs  of  time,  it  appears  fervile  to  uncover 
one’s  felf.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of 
appearing  covered  before  the  king,  to  fliow  that  they  are 
not  fo  much  fubjeXed  to  him  as  the  reft  of  the  nation  \ 
and  (this  writer  obferves)  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Englifh  do  not  uneover  their  heads  fo  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na¬ 
tion  (obferves  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even  to  the 
people  who,  when  they  falute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
friends,  but  that  can  be  juftified  in  their  euftoms.  It 
muft  be  obferved  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
ludicrous  aXions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies 
fareical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they 
crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  reprefentation  of  the 
embaffy  which  the  king  of  Dahomy  fent  to  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  falutation  confifted  in  the  moft  ridiculous 
contortions.  When  two  negro  monarehs  vifit,  they  em¬ 
brace  in  fnapping  three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  faluta¬ 
tions  the  difpofitions  of  their  eharaXer.  When  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Carmena  (fays  Athenacus)  would  fliow  a 
peculiar  mark  of  efteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre^ 
fented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
iftued.  The  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head,  and  pre¬ 
fen  ted  it  to  the  perfon  they  faluted.  The  (lave  cut  oft 
his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  matter.  The  Chinefe  are 
Angularly  affeXed  in  their  perfonal  civilities:  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverenees.  Thefe  are 
their  moft  remarkable  poftures.  The  men  move  their 
hands  in  an  affeXionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  breaft,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  refpeX  a  perfon,  they  raife  their  hands  joined,  and 
then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.  If 
two  perfons  meet  after  a  long  feparation,  they  both  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we 
may  differ  here  with  the  fentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
eonfefs  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arifes  from 
their  national  affectation.  They  fubftitute  artificial  ce¬ 
remonies  for  natural  aXions.  Their  expreflions  mean  as 
little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  is  aiked  how 
he  finds  himfelf  in  health  ?  he  anfwers,  Very  well ; 
thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity .  If  they  would  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  well,  they  fay,  Profperity  is  painted 
on  your  face  ;  or  Tour  air  announces  your  happinefs.  If 
you  render  them  any  ferviee,  they  fay,  My  thanks Jhould 
be  immortal \  If  you  praife  them,  they  anfwer,  How 
fhall  1  dare  to  perfuade  my  felf  of  what  you  fay  of  me  ? 

If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting,  We 
have  not  treated  you  with  fiifficicnt  d if  in  3  ion.  The  va¬ 
rious  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  tranflate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  anfwers  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Chinefe  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli¬ 
ments.  There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows  ; 
the  expreflions  to  be  employed  *,  the  genuflexions,  and 
the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  hand  ;  the  falutations  of  the  matter  before  the  chair, 

•where  the  ftranger  is  to  be  feated,ior  he  falutes  it  moft 
profoundly,  and  wipes  the  duft  away  with  the  Ikirts  of, 
his  robe ;  all  thefe  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
to  the  filent  geftures,  by  whieh  you  arc  entreated  to  en¬ 
ter  the  houfe.  The  lowet  elafs  of  people  are  equally 
3  O  2  nice 
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Salutation,  njCe  jn  tliefe  punctilios  ;  and  atnbafiadors  pafs  40  days 
in  pra&ifing  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  erected,  and 
every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  iflued,  to  which  the  Chi- 
tiefe  moil  religioufly  fubmit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary  )  to  be 
feated,  with  us,  is  a  mark  of  repofe  and  familiarity  \  to 
Hand  up,  that  of  refpeCt.  There  are  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  princes  will  only  be  addrefled  by  perfons 
who  are  feated,  and  it  is  confidered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  (land  in  their  prefence.  This  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  in  defpotic  countries  :  a  defpot  cannot  fuffer  with¬ 
out  difguft  the  elevated  figure  of  his  fubjeCts  *,  he  is 
pleafed  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius  :  his  pre¬ 
fence  muft  lay  thofe  who  behold  him  prodrate  on  the 
earth  :  he  de fires  no  eagernefs,  no  attention  $  he  would 
only  infpire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  (loops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  difcharge  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  or  fmall  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  fome  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likewife  fa- 
lute  royal  perfons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief*, 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  palfes 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  falute  one  another,  bow¬ 
ing  their  half-pikes  or  fwords  to  the  ground  *,  then  re¬ 
cover  and  take  off  their  hats.  The  enfigns  falute  all  to¬ 
gether,  by  lowering  their  colours. 

Salute,  in  the  navy,  a  tedimony  of  deference  or 
homage  rendered  by  the  (hips  of  one  nation  to  ano¬ 
ther,  or  by  (hips  of  the  fame  nation  to  a  fuperior  or 
equal. 

This  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according  to 
the  circumflances,  rank,  or  lituation,  of  the  parties*  It 
confifts  in  firing  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  fmall  arms  *,  in  linking  the  colours  or  top-fails  ;  or 
in  one  or  more  general  (bouts  of  the  whole  (hip’s  crew, 
mounted  on  the  mads  or’ rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follow  :  , 

..  44  When  a  flag-officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  com¬ 

mander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen 
guns  *,  but  when  captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give 
him  feventeen  guns.  The  admiral  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  guns  lefs  to  flag-officers, 
and  four  lefs  to  captains.  Flag-officers  faluting  their 
fuperior  or  fenior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  guns. 
Flag-officers  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  to 
flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  fame  mad,  and 
two  guns  lefs  to  the  red,  as  alfo  to  captains. 

44  When  a  captain  falutes  an  admiral  of  the  white  or 
blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns  \  but  to  vice  and 
rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  When  a  flag-officer  is  fa- 
luted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majedy’s  (hips,  he  is  not  to 
return  the  falute  till  all  have  finifhed,  and  then  to  do  it 
with  fuch  a  reafonable  number  of  guns  as  he  (hall  judge 
proper. 

41  In  cafe  of  the  meeting  of  two  fquadrons,  the  two 
chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  falutes.  And  if  Angle  fhips 
meet  a  fquadron  confiding  of  more  than  one  flag,  the 
principal  flag  only  is  to  be  faluted.  No  falute  (hall  be 


repeated  by  the  fame  fhips,  unlefs  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
paration  of  fix  months  at  lead.  v" 

“  None  of  his  majedy’s  diips  of  war,  commanded 
only  by  captains,  ftiall  give  or  receive  falutes  from  one 
another,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world  they  meet. 

“  A  dag-officer  commanding  in  chief  diall  be  faluted 
upon  his  fird  holding  his  flag,  by  all  the  (hips  prefent, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  fird, 
third,  or  fifth  articles. 

“  When  any  of  his  majedy’s  (hips  (hall  meet  with  any 
(hip  or  (hips  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  date, 
within  his  majedy’s  leas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
niderre),  it  is  expeCted,  that  the  faid  foreign  diips  do 
drike  their  top-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  majedy’s  fovereignty  in  thofe  Teas  : 
and  if  any  (hall  refufe  or  offer  to  redd,  it  is  enjoined  to 
all  dag-officers  and  commanders  to  ufe  their  utmod  en¬ 
deavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  fuffer  any 
dilhonour  to  be  done  to  his  majedy.  And  if  any  of  his 
majedy’s  fubjeCts  (hall  fo  much  forget  their  duty,  as  to 
omit  linking  their  top-fail  in  patting  by  his  majedy’s 
(hips,  the  name  of  the  (hip  and  mader,  and  from  whence, 
and  whither  bound,  together  with  affidavits  of  the  faff, 
are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  in 
order  to  their  being  proceeded  againd  in  the  admiralty 
court.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  his  majedy’s 
feas,  his  majedy’s  (hips  are  in  nowife  to  drike  to  any  $ 
and  that  in  other  parts,  no  diip  of  his  majedy’s  is  to 
drike  her  flag  or  top-fail  to  any  foreigner,  unlefs  fuch 
foreign  (hip  diall  have  fird  druck,  or  at  the  fame  time 
drike,  her  flag  or  top-fail  to  his  majedy’s  (hip. 

“  The  dag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  raajefty’s 
(hips  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majedy’s  honour 
upon  all  occafions,  giving  prote&ion  to  hisfubjeCts,  and 
endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  fecure  and  encou¬ 
rage  them  in  their  lawful  commerce  *,  and  they  are  not 
to  injure,  in  any  manner,  the  fubjeCts  of  his  majedy’s 
friends  and  allies. 

44  If  a  foreign  admiral  meet  with  any  of  his  maje¬ 
dy’s  (hips,  and  falutes  them,  he  (hall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  (hall  anfwer 
with  two  guns  lefs.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  (hall  return  two  lefs.  But  if  the  (hip  be 
commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  (hall  give 
two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an  equal  number. 

* 44  When  any  of  his  majedy’s  (hips  come  to  an  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-diot  of  its  forts, 
the  captain  may  falute  the  place  with  fuch  a  number  of 
guns  as  have  been  cudomary,  upon  good  affurance  of 
having  the  like  number  returned,  but  not  otherwife. 
But  if  the  (hip  bears  a  flag,  the  flag-officer  (hall  fird 
carefully  inform  himfelf  how  flags  of  like  rank,  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  crowned  heads,  have  given  or  returned  fa* 
lutes,  and  to  infid  upon  the  fame  terms  of  refpeCL 

44  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  majedy’s 
fhips  in  foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  any  admi¬ 
rals,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  fhips  of  wrar  of 
foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or  drangers  of 
quality,  as  alfo  the  factories  of  the  king’s  fubjeCts,  com¬ 
ing  on  board  to  vifit  the  (hip  ;  and  the  number  of  guns 
is  left  to  the  commander,  as  (hall  be  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion  and  the  quality  of  the  perfons  vifiting ;  but  he  is 
neverthelefs  to  remain  accountable  for  any  exceffes  in 
the  abufe  of  this  liberty.  If  the  (hip  vifited  be  in  com¬ 
pany 
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pany  with  other  fhips  of  war,  the  captain  is  not  to  make 
ufe  of  the  civilities  allowed  in  the  preceding  articles 
but  with  leave  and  confcnt  of  the  commander  in  chief 
or  the  fenior  captain. 

“  Merchant- (hips  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  his  majefty’s  fubje&s,  faluting  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  (hall  be  anfwered  by  fix  guns  lefs  ;  when  they 
falute  any  other  flag-fhips,  they  (hall  be  anfwered  by 
four  guns  lefs  ;  and  if  they  falute  men  of  war  com¬ 
manded  by  captains,  they  {hall  be  anfwered  by  two  guns 
lefs.  If  feveral  merchant-fhips  falute  in  company,  no 
return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have  finifhed,  and  then  by 
fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  {hall  be  thought  proper  ;  but 
though  the  merchant-fhips  fliould  anfwer,  there  fhall  be 
no  feeond  return. 

44  None  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war  fhall  falute  any 
of  his  majefty’s  forts  or  caftles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.” 

SALUZZO,  called  by  the  French  Sa/uces,  a  town 
and  caftle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifale  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  the 
river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  7.  29.  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  It  was 
formerly  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Saluzzo,  the  mnrquifate  of,  a  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny 
•and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valleys,  on  the  eall  by 
thofe  of  Saviglano  and  Foffano,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
of  Cona  and  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1601. 

SAMA,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  ftands  on  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleafant  river  of  St 
George,  that  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  houfes,  which  feem  to  form  three 
diftin£t  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebaftian.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  on  the  whole 
coaft,  Barbot  likewife  agreeing  with  him  in  its  fituation, 
extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  foie  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  is  fifhing ;  a  circumftance  which 
eafily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magiftrates  having  the  fu- 
preme  power,  being  fubjeft  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  feldom 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate.  This 
prince  refides  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  is  rich, 
and  much  refpe&ed  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philofophers,  have  been  confounded  by  fome  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread  them- 
felves  in  India,  and  taught  new  do&rines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  faid,  were  in 
the  higheft  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  refidence  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  while 
the  Samaneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
fay,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Samaneans,  before  whofe  arrival  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Indians.  The  moft  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  .the  Samanean  do6lors  was  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who 


was  born  683  years  before  Chrift.  His  fcholars  paid  Sara&n can* 
him  divine  honours;  and  his  do£lrine,  which  confifted  g 
chiefly  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  in  the  wor-T 
(hip  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  alfo 
in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary.  It  was  propa¬ 
gated  according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  fucceeded  there  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifts,  were 
entirely  deftroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  of  the 
Bramins,  whofe  abfurd  practices  and  fables  they  affe£L 
ed  to  treat  with  contempt  ;  but  feveral  of  their  books 
are  ftill  preferved  and  refpedted  on  the  coafts  of  Mala> 
bar. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  feveral  of  the  Bramin  orders 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profefs 
the  greateft  part  of  their  dti£lrines.  LyK%our  Vedamt 
ou  Ancien  Comment  du  Vedam ,  publifhed  by  M.  de  Sv 
Croix,  Paris  1779.  See  Bramins. 

SAMAR,  a  Spanifh  ifland  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  is  called  Sa mar  on  the  fide  which  looks 
towards  the  other  ifles,  and  Ibabao  on  that  next  the  Modern 
ocean.  Its  greateft  length,  from  Cape  Baliquaton,  which,  Univ.Hj/k± 
with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the  ftrait  of  St  Ber-voi‘ 
nardino,  in  13  deg.  30  rain,  north  latitude,  extends  to^‘ 
that  of  Guignan  in  1 1  deg.  towards  tiie  fouth.  The 
other  two  points,  making  the  greateft  breadth  of  the 
ifland,  are  Cabo  de  Spirito  Santo,  or  Cape  of  the  Holy 
Ghojl ,  the  high  mountains  of  which  are  the  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  fhips  from  New  Spain ;  and  that  which  lying 
oppofite  to  Leyte  weftward,  makes  another  ftrait,  fcarce 
a  ftone’s  throw  over.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland* 
is  about  130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape 
Spirito  Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  from 
thence  thofe  of  Palapa  and  Catubig,  and  the  little  ifland  . 
of  Bin,  and  the  coaft  of  Catarman.  Veffels  from  coun- 
tries  not  yet  difeovered  are  very  frequently  caft  away 
on  the  before-mentioned  coaft  of  Palapa.  Within  the 
ftraits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is  the 
coaft  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Ibatan,  , 
Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga.  Then 
follows  the  ftrait  of  St  Juanillo,  without  which,  {land¬ 
ing  eaft  ward,  appears  the  point  and  little  ifland  of  Guig¬ 
nan,  where  the  compafs  of  the  ifland  ends.  It  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  craggy,  but  the  few  plains  which  it  contains 
are  very  fertile.  The  fruits  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  Leyte  ;  but  there  is  one  particular  fort,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  cliicoy ,  and  by  the  Chinefe,  who  put  a 
great  value  on  it,  fcy%ui  without  kernels. 

SAMARA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SAMARCAND,  or  Sarmacand,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  country  of  the  Ufheek  Tartars,  with  , 
a  caftle  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The  houfes  are  built 
with  ftones,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent  fruits. 

It  is  pleafantly  ffeated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a  branch  of 
the  Amu.  E.  Long.  69.  o.  N.  Lat.  39.  50.  This  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogdia  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  th &  Great,  when  it  was  called  Maracanda , 

It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  tho  empire  of  Tamer- 
lane  the  Great.  In  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  it  wa3 
forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  that  cruel  conqueror ;  by 
whom  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  were 
butchered )  30,000  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  wives 
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Sainarcaiu!,  and  children,  were  prefen  ted  to  his  generals  \  the  reft 
,  Samaria.  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute 
'  of  300,000  dinars  or  crowns  of  gold. 

SAMARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  three 
larger  Cisjordan  diftri£ts,  fituated  in  the  middle  between 
•  Galilee  to  the  north  and  Judea  to  the  fouth,  beginning 
at  the  village  Ginaea,  in  the  Campus  Magnus,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  toparchy  ealled  Acrobatcna  (Jofephus).  Its 
foil  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  Judtea  *,  both  equal¬ 
ly  hilly  and  ehampaign,  both  equally  fertile  in  eorn  and 
fruit  (ib.).  Called  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in  Ephraim 
(Bible)  ;  comprifing  the  ten  tribes,  and  confequently 
all  the  eountry  to  the  north  of  Judea  and  eaft  and  weft 
of  Jordan. 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri  king  of 
Ifrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3079,  and  died  3086  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.).  He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  filver,  or 
for  the  fum  of  684I.  7s*  6d.  It  took  the  name  of  Sama¬ 
ria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill  \  though  fome 
think  there  wrere  already  fome  beginnings  of  a  city,  be- 
caufe,  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  mention  made 
of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3030.  But  others  take  this  for  a  prolepfis,  or  an  anti¬ 
cipation,  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  man  of  God,  whofpeaks 
of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

'  However  this  be,  it  is  eertain  that  Samaria  was  no 
confiderable  place,  and  did  not  beeome  the  capital  eity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  till  after  the  reign  of  Omri. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  Ifrael  dwelt  at  Sheehem,  or 
Tirzah.  Samaria  was  fituated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  hill,  in  an  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  1 2 
miles  from  Dothaim,  12  from  Merrom,  and  four  from 
Atharoth.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was  a  day’s  journey  from 
Jerufalem.  Befides,  though  it  was  built  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  it  muft  have  water  in  abundanee  :  ftnee  we 
find  medals  ftruck  in  this  city,  whereon  is  reprefented 
the  goddefs  Aftarte  treading  a  river  under  foot  \  whieh 
proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Jofephus  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus  the 
prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolilhed  it,  and  caufed 
even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruins,  to  obliterate  all 
the  footfteps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  ftrongeft,  the  fineft,  and  the  richeft,  that  was 
poflible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palaee  of  ivory  ( 1  Kings 
xxii.  39.),  that  is,  in  whieh  there  were  many  ornaments 
of  ivory.  Amos  deferibes  Samaria  under  Jeroboam  II. 
as  a  city  funk  into  all  exeeffes  of  luxury  and  effeminacy 
(Amos  iii.  15.  and  iv.  I,  2.). 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  flreets 
in  Samaria  (1  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  few  traffic, 
where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  fon  Ben- 
hadad  befieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xx.  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army  into 
the  field,  probably  with  a  defign  to  march  againft  Sa¬ 
maria  ;  but  his  army  was  again  eut  in  pieces.  Some 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  fuch  neeeflities  by  fa¬ 
mine,  that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  he.r  ovm 
child  *,  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  fenfible  effedl  of 
the  prote£fion  of  God. 


Laftly,  it  was  befieged  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  Affy-  Samara 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hofhea  king  of  Ifrael  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6,  7,  &c.),  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah.  It  was  taken  three  years  after,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3283.  The  prophet  Hofea  fpeaks  of  the 
cruelties  exercifed  by  Shalmanefer  againft  the  befieged 
(Hof.  x.  4,  8,  9.  xiv.  1.)  j  and  Mieah  fays,  that  this 
city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ftones  (Mie.  i.  6.).  The 
Cuthites  that  were  fent  by  Efar-haddon  to  inhabit  the 
country  of  Samaria,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city  \  they  dwelt  at  Sheehem, 
which  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  ftatc.  They 
were  ftill  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu¬ 
thites  had  rebuilt  fome  of  the  houfes  of  Samaria,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  eaptivity,  fince 
Ezra  then  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  1 7.  Nehem.  iv.  2.)  \  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this  prince 
was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive,  whom 
Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syria.  Alexander 
marched  agaifift  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in  Mace¬ 
donians  to  inhabit  it  *?  giving  the  country  round  it  to 
the  Jews  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it,  he 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.  The  king  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  who  fueceeded  Alexander,  deprived 
them  of  the  property  of  this  eountry. 

But  Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  reftored  to  Jona¬ 
than  Maccabaeus  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Ephrem,  and  Ra- 
matha,  whieh  he  cut  off  from  the  eountry  of  Samaria 
(1  Mac.  x.  30,  38,  and  xi.  28,  34.).  Laftly,  the  Jews 
re-entered  into  the  full  poffeflion  of  this  whole  country 
under  John  Hircanus  the  Afmonsean,  who  took  Sama¬ 
ria,  and  ruined  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  according  to  Jofe¬ 
phus,  that  he  made  the  river  run  through  its  ruins.  It 
continued  in  this  condition  to  the  year  of  the  world 
3947,  wrhen  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proeonful  of  Syria, 
rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabiniana.  But  it 
was  yet  but  very  inconfiderable,  till  Herod  the  Great 
reftored  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  and  gave  it  the  Greek 
name  of  Sebafte,  which  in  Latin  is  Augufta,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  who  had  given  him  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  place. 

The  faered  authors  of  the  New  Teftament  fpeak  but 
little  of  Samaria  \  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 
rather  in  refpe£t  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
city  itfelf.  (See  Luke  xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.). — It  was 
there  our  Lord  had  the  converfation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  eity 
of  Syehar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  ( A61s  viii. 

1,  2,  3.),  when  the  difeiples  were  difperfed  through  the 
cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the  deacon  with¬ 
drew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he  made  feveral 
converts.  When  the  apoftles  heard  that  this  eity  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  fent  Peter  and  John 
thither,  to  communieate  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  fuch  as  had 
been  baptized.  It  was  there  they  found  Simon  Magus, 
who  offered  money  to  the  apoftles,  being  in  hopes  to 
buy  this  power  of  communicating  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Sa¬ 
maria  is  never  ealled  Sebafte  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  though  ftrangers  hardly  knew  it  but  by  this 
name.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  it  was  thought  Obadiah 
was  buried  at  Samaria.  They  alfo  fhewed  ^there  the 
tombs  of  Eliftia  and  of  St  John  the  Baptift.  There  are 
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naria,  found  many  ancient  medals  that  were  ftruck  at  Scbafte, 
aritans.  or  Samaria,  and  fome  bifhops  of  this  city  have  fubfcribed 
*Y— 'to  the  ancient  councils. 

SAMARITANS.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth.  The  Samaritans 
are  the  people  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital 
city.  In  this  fenfe,  it  (hould  feem  that  we  might  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  lived  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Samaria.  How¬ 
ever,  the  facred  authors  commonly  give  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
maritans  only  to  thofe  ftrange  people  whom  the  kings 
of  Aflyria  fent  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  inhabit 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when  they  took  away  captive 
the  Ifraelites  that  were  there  before.  Thus  we  may  fix 
the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans  at  the  taking  of  Samaria 
by  Salmanefer,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3283.  This 
prince  carried  away  captive  the  Ifraelites  that  he  found 
in  the  country,  and  affigned  them  dwellings  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  Aflyria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.). 
He  fent  other  inhabitants  in  their  Head,  of  which  the 
moll  confiderable  were  the  Cuthites,  a  people  defend¬ 
ed  from  Cufh,  and  who  are  probably  of  the  number  of 
thofe  whom  the  ancients  knew  by  the  name  of  Scy¬ 
thians. 

After  Salmanefer,  his  fucceflor  Efar-haddon  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  people  which  had  been  fent  to  Samaria 
were  infell cd  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25.)  ;  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  manner  of  worfhipping  the  god  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Wherefore  Efar-haddon  fent  a  prielt  of  the  God 
of  Ifrael  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend  this  re¬ 
ligion  with  that  which  they  profeffed  before  ;  fo  they 
continued  to  worfhip  their  idols  as  before,  in  conjunction 
with  the  God  of  Ifrael,  not  perceiving  how  abfurd  and 
incompatible  thefe  two  religions  were. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this 
ilate  ;  but  at  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
it  appears  they  had  entirely  quitted  the  worfhip  of  their 
idols;  and  when  they  afked  permiflion  of  the  Ifraelites 
that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  they  affirmed,  that  from  the 
time  that  Efar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try  they  had  always  worfhipped  the  Lord,  (Ezra  iv. 
1,  2,  3.).  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  the  Scripture  does  not  anywhere  reproach  them 
'  ■with  idolatrous  worfhip,  thougli  it  does  not  diffemblc  ei¬ 
ther  their  jealoufy  againfl  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offices 
they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  by  their 
(landers  and  calumnies,  or  the  flratagems  they  contrived 
to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. — 
(Nehem.  ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  &c.  vi.  I,  2,  &c.). 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  common  to  all  thefe  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of  A- 
lexander  the  Great  into  Judea.  Before  that  time,  every 
one  was  left  to  his  own  diferetion,  and  worfhipped  the 
Lord  where  he  thought  fit.  But  they  prefently  compre¬ 
hended,  from  the  books  of  Mofcs  which  they  had  in 
their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews  their 
neighbours,  that  God  was  to  be  worfhipped  in  that  place 
oiily  which  he  had  chofen.  So  that  fince  they  could 
not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  the  Jews  would 
not  allow  of,  they  bethought  themfelves  of  building  a 


temple  of  their  own  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  near  the  city  Samaritans, 
of  Shechem,  which  was  then  their  capital.  Therefore  u— 
Sanballat,  the  governor  of  the  Samaritans,  applied  him- 
felf  to  Alexander,  and  told  him  he  had  a  fon-in-laW, 
called  Manaffes,  fon  to  Jaddus  the  high-priefl  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  retired  to  Samaria  with  a  great  number 
of  other  perfons  of  his  own  nation  ;  that  he  defired  to 
build  a  temple  in  this  province,  where  he  might  exer- 
cife  the  high-prieflhood  ;  that  this  undertaking  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king’s  affairs,  becaufe  in 
building  a  temple  in  the  province  of  Samaria,  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  who  are  a  turbulent 
and  feditious  people,  and  by  fueh  a  divifion  would  be 
made  weaker,  and  lefs  in  a  condition  to  undertake  new 
enterprifes. 

Alexander  readily  confented  to  what  Sanballat  defi¬ 
red,  and  the  Samaritans  prefently  began  their  building 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  they 
have  always  frequented,  and  ft  ill  frequent  to  this  day, 
as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain, 
and  of  this  temple,  that  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sy- 
char  fpoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20.).  See  Ga- 
rizim. 

The  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Alexander.  They  revolted  from  him  the- 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  put  Macedonians  in  their  room,  and  gave  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  preference  that  A- 
lexander  gave  to  the  Ifraelites  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increafe  that  hatred  and  animofity  that  had  already 
obtained  between  thefe  two  people.  When  any  Ifrael- 
ite  had  deferved  punifhment  for  the  violation  of  fome 
important  point  of  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge  in 
Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  Way  of  worfhip 
according  to  the  temple  of  Gerizim.-  When  the  Jews 
were  in  a  profperous  condition,  and  affairs  were  favour¬ 
able  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call  them¬ 
felves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  A- 
braham.  But  no  fooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into  dil- 
crcdit  or  perfecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
difowned  them,  would  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  Phoenicians  origi¬ 
nally,  or  that  they  were  defeended  from  Jofeph  and  Ma- 
naflfeh  his  fon.  This  ufed  to  be  their  practice  in  the. 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Samaritans,  having  received  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  from  the  pried  that  was  fent 
by  Efar-haddon,  have  preferved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 
fame  language  and  character  it  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  which  we  now  call 
the  Samaritan,  to  diftinguiftt  it  from  the  modern  He¬ 
brew  chara&er,  which  at  prefent  we  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jews.  Thefe  laft,  after  their  captivity,  changed 
their  old  characters,  and  took  up  thofe  of  the  Chaldee, 
which  they  had  been  ufed  to  at  Babylon,  and  which 
they  continue  Hill  to  ufe.  It  is  wrong,  fays  F.  Calmet, 
to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  character,  for  that 
can  be  faid  properly  only  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  between  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  jews  and  that  of  the  Samaritans  ; 
but  thefe  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  word 
Gerizim,  which  the  Samaritans  feem  to  have  purpofely 
introduced  to  favour  their  pretenfions,  that  Mount  Ge> 
rizim  was  the  place  in  which  the  Lord  was  to  be 
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Samaritans,  adored.  The  ether  various  readings  are  of  fmall  im- 
'  portance. 

The  religion  of  this  people  was  at  firft  the  Pagan. 
Every  one  worftiipped  the  deity  they  had  been  ufed  to 
in  their  own  country  (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  30,  31*)* 
Babylonians  worftiipped  Succoth-benoth  \  the  Cuthites, 
Nergal  $  the  Hamathites,  Aftiima ;  the  Avites,  Nib- 
haz  and  Tartak  j  the  Sepharvites,  Adrammelech  and 
Anammelech.  If  we  would  enumerate  all  the  names 
of  falfe  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have  paid  a  facri- 
legious  worlhip,  we  fhould  have  enough  to  do.  1  his 
matter  is  fufficiently  perplexed,  by  reafon  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  names  by  whicli  they  were  adored  by  different  na¬ 
tions,  infomuch  that  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible  to 
clear  up  this  affair.  See  SuccOTH-BENOTH,  &c.  Af¬ 
terwards,  to  this  profane  worftiip  the  Samaritans  added 
that  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Ifrael,  (2  Kings  xvii.  29, 
30,  31,  32.).  They  gave  a  proof  of  their  little  regard 
to  this  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  when  under  Antiochus 
.Epiphanes  they  confecrated  their  temple  at  Gerizim  to 
Jupiter  Argivus.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
they  celebrated  the  fabbatical  year,  and  confequently 
the  year  of  jubilee  alfo.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
did  it  exactly  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Jews,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  obfcrved  any  other  epoch  ;  and  it  is  to  little 
purpofe  that  fome  critics  have  attempted  to  afcertain  the 
firft  beginning  of  it.  Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they 
followed  the  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Seleu- 
cidre,  as  other  people  did  that  were  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Seleucidae.  After  that  Herod  had  rc-efta- 
bliftied  Samaria,  and  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebafte, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  their  medals,  and  all  pu¬ 
blic  a£ts,  took  the  date  of  this  nfew  eftablilhment.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  Pagans  or  Jews,  were  no  rule  to  the  other  Samari¬ 
tans,  who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  fubject  to,  till  the 
time  they  fell  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Mahometans, 
under  which  they  live  at  this  day  $  and  they  reckon 
their  year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  fpeak,  according 
to  the  reign  of  Ilhmael,  or  the  Ifhmaelites.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  defire  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  we  refer  to  the  works 
of  Jofephus,  where  they  will  find  that  fubjed  largely 
treated  of. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  obje&ed  to  them,  that  they 
receive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejeft  all  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have  more 
exprefsly  declared  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah. — They 
have  alfo  been  accufed  of  believing  God  to  be  corpo¬ 
real,  of  denying  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  refurre&ion 
of  the  dead.  Jefus  Chrift  reproaches  them  (John  iv. 
22.)  with  worftiipping  they  know  not  what ;  and  in  the 
place  already  referred  to  he  fee  ms  to  exclude  them  from 
falvation,  when  he  fays,  that  u  Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews.”  True  it  is,  that  thefe  words  might  only  fignify, 
that  the  Mefliah  was  to  proceed  from  the  Jews*,  but 
the  crime  of  fchifm  alone,  and  a,  feparation  from  the 
true  church,  was  fufficient  to  exclude  them  from  falva¬ 
tion.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  a  fufficient  teftimony 
that  the  Samaritans  expe&ed  a  Mefliah,  who  they 
hoped  would  clear  up  all  their  doubts  (John  iv.  25.). 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  believed  at  the 
preaching  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fevcral  cf  Samaria  be¬ 


lieved  at  that  of  St  Philip  j  but  it  is  faid,  they  foon  fell Samantd 
back  to  their  former  errors,  being  perverted  by  Simon 
Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  prefent  are  very  few  in  number. 

Jofeph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  their  ufages, 
wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high- 
prieft  of  the  whole  fedt  who  refided  at  Neapolis  in  Sy¬ 
ria.  They  returned  two  anfwers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  998.  Thefe  were  preferved  in  the 
French  king’s  library,  and  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Father  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  father’s  letters,  in  1682,  under  the  title  of 
Antiquitatcs  Ecclefus  Oriental™ .  By  thefe  letters  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  fervant  Mofes, 
the  holy  law,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  houfe  of 
God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace  \  that  they 
value  themfelves  upon  obferving  the  law  of  Mofes  in 
many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  themfelves.— -» 

They  keep  the  fabbath  with  the  utmoft  ftridlnefs  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law,  without  ftirring  from  the  place  they 
are  in,  but  only  to  the  fynagogue.  They  go  not  out 
of  the  city,  and  abftain  from  their  wives  on  that 
day.  They  never  delay  circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth 
day.  They  ftill  facrifice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  prieft  what  is  en¬ 
joined  by  the  law.  They  do  not  marry  their  own 
nieces,  as  the  Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themfelves  a 
plurality  of  w  ives.  Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be 
feen  through  all  the  hiftory  of  Jofephus,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Jewifti  hiftorian 
informs  us,  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  paflover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  fome  Samaritans  had  fcattered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  infult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  feftival.  The  evangelifts  (hew  us,  that 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correfpondence  toge¬ 
ther  (John  iv.  9.).  “  The  Jews  have  no  dealings 

with  the  Samaritans.”  And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sychar  was  much  furprifed  that  Jefus  talked  with  her, 
and  alked  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan.  When  our 
Saviour  fent  his  apoftles  t b  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbade 
them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Matt.  x.  5.)  \ 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  as  fchifmatics,  and  as 
ftrangers  to  the  covenant  of  Ifrael.  One  day  when  he 
fent  his  difciples  to  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entertain  him, 
becaufe  they  perceived  he  was  going  to  Jerufalem. 
(Luke  ix.  53.  53.).  “  Becaufe  his  face  was  as  though 

he  would  go  to  Jerufalem.”  And  when  the  Jews  were 
provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  they  told 
him  he  was  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48.),  thinking  they 
could  fay  nothing  more  fevere  againft  him.  Jofephus 
relates,  that  fome  Samaritans  having  killed  feveral  Jews 
as  they  were  going  to  the  feaft  at  Jerufalem,  this  oc- 
cafioned  a  kind  of  a  ivar  between  them.  The  Sama¬ 
ritans  continued  their  fealty  to  the  Romans,  when  the 
Jews  revolted  from  them  ;  yet  they  di^  not  cfcape 
from  being  involved  in  fome  of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  ftill  at  this  day  fome  Samaritans  at  Shechem, 
otlierwife  called  Naploufe.  They  have  priefts  there, 
who  fay  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  have  a 
high-prieft,  whorefides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim,  who 
offers  facrifices  there,  a;d  who  declares  the  feaft  of  the 
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i&rltans  paftover,  and  all  the  other  feafts,.  to  all  the  difperfed 
Samaritans.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Gaza, 
fome  at  Damafcus,  and  fome  at  Grand  Cairo. 

SAMBUCUS,  Elder,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofce,  See  Botany 
Index . 

All  the  forts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  very 
hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere  ;  are  generally  free 
(hooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder  and  varie¬ 
ties,  which  make  remarkably  ftrong,  jointed  (hoots,  of 
feveral  feet  in  length,  in  one  feafon  ;  and  they  flower 
moftly  in  fummer,  except  the  racemofe  elder,  which 
generally  begins  flowering  in  April ;  and  the  branches 
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being  large,  fpreading,  and  very  abundant,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  confpicuous  ;  but  they  emit  a  difagreeable  odour. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  mod  of  the  forts  by  large 
bunches  of  ripe  berries  in  autumn,  which,  although  very 
Unpalatable  to  eat,  are  in  high  eflimation  for  making 
that  well  known  cordial  liquor  called  elder  Uuine,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  common  black-berried  elder.  In  gardening, 
the  elder  is  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  efpecially  in  ex- 
ten  five  grounds. 

SAMIAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
of  two  fpecies  of  marlufedin  medicine,  viz.  i.The  white 
kind,  called  by  the  ancients  collyrium  famium ,  being 
allringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
and  lnemorrhagies  ;  they  alfo  ufed  it  externally  in  in¬ 
flammations  of  all  kinds.  2.  The  brownilh  white  kind, 
called  after  famius  by  Diofcorides  ;  this  alfo  (lands  re¬ 
commended  as  an  aftringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  pecu- 
s'sVoy-  liar  to  the  defert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  defert 
from  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  from  the  north- weft 
\rla71d  to  quarter,  and  fometimes  it  continues  with  all  its  violence 
to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad ,  but  never  affe£ls  any  body 
within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
feldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time*  It 
often  pafies  with  the  apparent  quicknefs  of  lightning* 
The  Arabians  and  Perfians,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  (ky  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind 
arifes,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze, 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  duft  arifing  out  of  the 
horizon  ;  and  they  immediately  Upon  this  appearance 
throw  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  pofition  till  the  wind  is  pafied,  which 
frequently  happens  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or  bri(k  enough  to  take 
this  precaution,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  they 
get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  inftant  death. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  they  take  to 
avoid  the  effefls  of  this  fatal  blaft  ;  and  when  it  is  over, 
they  get  up  and  look  round  them  for  their  companions  ; 
and  if  they  fee  any  one  lying  motionlefs,  they  take  hold 
of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  or  jerk  it  with  fome  force  ; 
and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  feparates  from  the  body, 
it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  wind  has  had  its  full  effect  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  leg  does  not  come 
away,  it  is  a  fure  fign  there  is  life  remaining,  although 
to  every  outward  appearance  the  perfon  is  dead  ;  and 
in  that  cafe  they  immediately  cover  him  or  them  with 
clothes,  and  adminifter  fome  warm  diluting  liquor  to 
caufe  a  perfpiration,  which  is  certainly  but  (lowly 
brought  about. 
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The  Arabs  themfelves  can  fay  little  or  nothing  about  Sannels 
the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  and  that  the  air  v 
at  thefe  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon, 
in  the  north-weft  quarter,  before  obferved,  which  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  the  dead  bodies  are  fcorched,  or  difiolved 
into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance  ;  but  from  the  (lories 
current  about  them,  there  has  been  frequent  reafon  to 
believe  the  latter  ;  and  in  that  cafe  fuch  fatal  effe&s  may¬ 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious  vapour  than  to  an  ab- 
folute  and  exceflive  heat.  The  (lory  of  its  going  to 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  and  no  farther  may  be  reafonablv 
enough  accounted  for, '  if  the  effefts  are  attributed  to  » 
poifonous  vapour,  and  not  an  exceflive  heat.  The  above- 
mentioned  wind,  Samiel,  is  fo  well  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bagdad  and  Baflora,  that  the  very  children 
fpeak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Baltic  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Regal 
Pruflia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and  very  high  mountains, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are  alfo  very  adlive 
horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inhabitants  are  clownifli, 
but  honed  ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young  woman  to 
go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her  hand  and* 
two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roifenna  and  Worma  are  the 
principal  places. 

SAMOIEDA,  a  country  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  be¬ 
tween  Afiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along  the 
fea-coaft  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  extreme¬ 
ly  rude  and  barbarous.  They  travel  on  the  fnow  on 
(ledges,  drawn  by  an  animal  like  a  rein-deer,  but  with 
the  horns  of  a  flag.  Their  ftature  is  (hort  ;  their  (boul¬ 
ders  and  faces  are  broad,  with  flat  broad  nofes,  hanging 
lips,  and  flaring  eyes  ;  their  complexion  is  dark,  their 
hair  long  and  black  ;  and  they  have  very  little  beard. 

If  they  have  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  idolatry,  though 
there  has  been  fome  attempts  of  late  to  convert  them. 

Their  huts  are  made  of  birch  bark  fewed  together,  and 
laid  upon  flakes  fet  in  the  ground  ;  at  the  top  is  a  hole 
to  let  out  the  fmoke  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle, 
round  which  they  repofe  in  the  night. — Their  chief  em¬ 
ployment  is  hunting  and  fiflfing. 

SAMOLUS,  Water  Pimpernel;  agenusof  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  21ft  order,  Brecice .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

SAMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  promontory  Mycale,  on  the  continent 
of  the  Hither  Afia,  and  oppofite  to  Ephefus  ;  the  dif¬ 
tance  only  feven  ftadia  (Strabo)  ;  a  free  ifland,  in  com- 
pafs  87  miles  (Pliny)  ;  or  100  (Ifidorus)  ;  with  a  cog- 
nominal  town  (Ptolemy,  Plorace)  ;  famous  for  the  wor- 
(hip  and  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  a  noted  afylum  (Virgil, 

Strabo,  Tacitus)  ;  and  hence  their  coin  exhibited  ft 
peacock  (Athenaeus)  :  The  country  of  Pythagoras,  who, 
to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Italy,  the 
land  of  freedom.  Samos,  though  not  fo  happy  in  pro-  . 
ducing  wine,  which  Strabo  wonders  at,  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  iflands  yielding  a  generous  fort,  yet  abounds  in 
all  the  necefiaries  of' life.  The  Vafta  Sarnia,  among 
earthen  ware,  were  held  in  high  repute.  Sumii,  the  peo- 
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Samos,  pie  (Ovid). — The  ifland  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sampan.  Xurks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  22  in 
*  breadth,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  inhabitants  live  at 
their  eafe,  their  taxation  by  the  Turks  being  moderate. 
The  women  are  very  natty  and  ugly,  and  they  never 
fhift  above  once  a  month.  They  are  clothed  in  the 
Turkilh  manner,  except  a  red  coif,  and  their  hair 
hanging  down  their  backs,  with  plates  of  lilver  or 
block-tin  fattened  to  the  ends.— They  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans, .  and  excel¬ 
lent  mufkadine  grapes.  1  hey  have  white  figs  four 
times  as  big  as  the  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well  tatted. 
Their  filk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and  wax 
admirable  }  befides  which,  their  poultry  are  excel¬ 
lent  :  they  have  iron  mines,  and  moil  of  the  foil  is 
of  a  rutty  colour  :  they  have  alfo  emery  ttone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 


are  about  1  2,000,  who  are  almoft  all  Greeks  ;  and  the 
monks  ar.d  prifefts  occupy  moft  part  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  a  bilhop  who  refides  at  Cora,  bee  Poi-Y- 
CRATES. 

QJbec'sVoy -  SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinefe  boat  without  a  keel,  look- 

age  to  Chi -  a]molt  iike  a  trough  5  they  are  made  of  different  di- 

EaTlndiZ'.  melons,  but  are  mottly  covered.  Thefe  boats  are.  as 
7  long  as  Hoops,  but  broader,  almott  like  a  baking 

trough  ;  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 
bamboo  tticks  :  the  cover  or  roof  is  made  of  bamboo 
flicks,  arched  over  in  the  (hape  of  a  grater  *,  and  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  :  the  Tides  are  made  of 
boards,  with  little  holes,  with  fliutters  inttead  of  win¬ 
dows  :  the  boards  are  fattened  on  both  fides  to  ports, 
which  have  notches  like  fteps  on  the  infide,  that  the 
roof  may  be  let  down,  and  reft  on  them  :  on  both  ends 
of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  leaft  there 
-  is  one  at  the  hindmoft  end.  A  fine  white  fmooth  car¬ 
pet  fpread  up  as  far  as  the  boards  makes  the  floor, 
which  in  the  middle  confifts  of  loofe  boards ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  fleep  on.  As  thefe  boats 
greatly  differ  from  ours  in  fhape,  they  are  likewife  row¬ 
ed  in  a  different  manner  :  for  two  rowers,  potting  them- 
f elves  at  the  back  end  of  the  fampan,  work  it  forwards 
very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  j  and  can  al¬ 
moft  turn  the  veffel  juft  as  they  pleafe  :  the  oars,  which 
are  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadrangular  iron,  are 
laid  on  iron  fvvivels,  which  are  fatted  in  the  fides.  of 
the  fampan:  at  the  iron  the  oars  are  pierced,  which 
makes  them  look  a  little  bent  :  in  common,  a  row¬ 
er  fits,  before  with  a  fhort  oar  5  hut  this  he  is  forced  to 
lay  afide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  great  throng  of  fampans  *,  and  this  inconvenience 
has  confirmed  the  Chinefe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing. 
Inttead  of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  a  cement  like  our 
putty,  which  we  call  chinam. ,  but  the  Chinefe  call  it 
Hang.  Some  authors  fay  that  this  cement  is  made  of 
lime  and  a  refin  exuding  from  the  tree  tong  yea ,  and 
bamboo  ockam, 

Befides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  following 
furniture  :  two  oblong  tables  or  boards  on  which  fome 
Chinefe  characters  are  drawn  ;  a  lanthorn  for  the 
night-time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  alfo 
a  little  cover  for  their  houfehold  god,  decorated  with 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments  :  before  him  ftands  a  pot 
filled  with  a  flies,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  before 
the  idol.  The  candles  are  nothing  elfe  than  bamboo 
chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  faw-duft  of  fandal- 
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wood  is  ftuck  on  with  gum.  Thefe  tapers  are  every-  Smy 
where  lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  and  be-  II 
fore  the  doors  in  the  ftreets  $  and,  in  large  cities,  oc-  t 
cafion  a  fmoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Before  this 
idol  Hands  fome  fatnfo, ,  or  Chinefe  brandy,  water,  &c. 

We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinefe  would  not  like  to 
ufe  juniper-wood  inttead  of  fandal-wood  •,  which  latter 
comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  almott  the  fame  fmell  with 


juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  memorable 
for  his  fupernatural  ftrength,  his  vi&ories  over  the 
Philiftines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  Judges . 

Samson's  Pojl ,  a  fort  of  pillar  ereCted  in  a  fliip’s 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelfon,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furniflied  with  feveral 
notches  that  ferve  as  fteps  to  mount  or  defeend,.  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  This  port  being  firmly  driven  into  its 
place,  not  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  beam  and  fortify 
the  veffel  in  that  place,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  cargo  or 
materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from  drifting  to  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  by  the  rolling  of  the  fliip  in  a  turbulent  and 
heavy  fea. 

Books  o/SAMUEL,  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  as  being  ufually  aferibed  to  the  prophet 
Samuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah  *,  for  which  reafon  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
likewife  ftyled  tliefirjl  and fecond  hooks  of  Kings.  Since 
the  firft  24  chapters  contain  all  that  relates  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  firft 
book  and  all  the  fecond  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firft 
24  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan 
fin  1  flied  the  work.  The  firft  book  of  Samuel  compre¬ 
hends  the  tranfa&ions  under  the  government  of  Eli  and 
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Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  firft  king  ;  and  alfo  the 


a&s  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul ;  and  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  contain  the  fpace  of  iox  years.  The  fecond 
book  contains  the  hiftory  of  about  40  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfaftions  of  David’s 
reign. 

SAMYDA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome 
town  of  Afia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  fituated  in  Tra<veh\ 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Nikkum,  on  HennA 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  cattle,  which 
the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  Hands  the  cattle  ;  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the 
other  fide ;  and  near  it  is  the  Buftan  el  Metwokkel,  a 
fpacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok¬ 
kel,  and  has  been  embelliftied  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  inelofed  within 
wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  properly  fo  called,  is  not 


very  extenfive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an  hour. 
The  city-gates  are  feven.  Here  are.  a  number  of 
mofques,  lbme  of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifh 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  it  actually  is ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
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of  the  fpace  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  12 
public  baths  *,  hut  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  mod 
fplendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reigning 
imam.  The  palace  of  the  late  imam  El  Manzor,  with 
fome  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very 
numerous. 

-  The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a  ftyle  of  archi¬ 
tecture  different  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how- 
over,  burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  (tones  *, 
but  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun.  There  are  no  glafs 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
reft  of  the  houfes  have,  inftead  of  windows,  merely  (but¬ 
ters,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  (hut  when 
it  is  foul.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a 
round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs ; 
fome  of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  ftained  glafs 
from  Venice. 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Eaft,  are 
great  fimferas  or  caravanferas  for  merchants  and  travel¬ 
lers.  Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a  feparate 
market.  In  the  market  for  bread,  none  but  women  are 
to  be  feen  *,  and  their  little  (bops  are  portable.  The  fe- 
veral  claffes  of  mechanics  work,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
particular  quarters  in  the  open  ftreet.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  defks,  and  make  out  brieves,  copy¬ 
books,  and  inftrud  fcholars  in  the  art  of  writing,  all  at 
the  fame  time.  There  is  one  market  where  old  clothes 
are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter’s  purpofe  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen*,  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  nolefs 
fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and  bare,  and 
wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the  di fiance 
of  three  days  journey  *,  and  a  camel’s  burthen  commonly 
cofts  two  crowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is  partially 
fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  a  little  pit-coal.  Peats  are  burnt 
here  ;  but  they  are  fo  bad,  that  ftraw  muft  be  intermix¬ 
ed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here  are 
more  than  20  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  which,  as  they 
do  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  afford  a 
delicious  refrefhment  for  feveral  months.  The  Arabs 
likewife  preferve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in  their 
cellars,  and  eat  them  almoft  through  the  whole  year. 
The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might  make  more  if 
the  Arabs  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  ftrong  liquors.  A 
Jew  convifled  of  conveying  wine  into  an  Arab’s  houfe 
is  feverely  puniftied ;  nay,  the  Jews  muft  even  ufe  great 
caution  in  buying  and  felling  it  among  themfelves. 
Great  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  here  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  raifins  from  Sana  is  confiderable.  One  fort 
of  thefe  grapes  is  without  ftones,  and  contains  only  a 
foft  grain,  the  prefenee  of  which  is  not  perceptible  in 
eating  the  raifin. 

In  the  caftle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  are  two  palaces. 
M  I  faw  (fays  Niebuhr)  about  it  fome  ruins  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  but,  notwithftanding  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  no 
remarkable  inferiptions.  There  is  the  mint,  and  a  range 
of  prifons  for  perfons  of  different  ranks.  The  reigning 
imam  refides  in  the  city  \  but"  feveral  princes  of  the 
/blood-royal  live  in  the  cattle.  The  battery  is  the  moft 
elevated  place  about  thefe  buildings  5  and  there  I  met 
with  what  I  had  no  expectation  of,  a  German  mortar, 
with  this  infeription,  Jorg  Selos  Gofmick ,  1513.  I  faw 
alfo  upon  the  fame  battery  feven  iron  cannons,  partly 


buried  imthe  fand,  and  partly  fet  upon  broken  carriages. 
Thefe  feven  fmall  cannons,  with  fix  others  near  the  , 
gates,  which  are  fired  to  announce  the  return  of  the  dif-  f 
ferent  feftivals,  are  all  the  artillery  of  the  capital  of 
Yemen.” 

S  ANADON,  Noel  Etienne,  a  Jefuit,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1676,  and  was  a  diflinguiftied  profefior  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted  with 
Huet  bifhop  of  Avranches,  whofe  tafte  for  literature  and 
poetry  was  fimilar  to  his  own.  Sanadon  afterwards 
taught  rhetoric  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  after 
the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  In  1728  he  was  made  lib¬ 
rarian  to  Louis  XIV.  an  office  which  he  retained  to  his 
death.  He  died  on  the  2ift  September  1733, 

58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  arc,  1.  Latin  Poems,  in  1 2 mo,  171 5, 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  in  8vo,  1754.  His  ftyle 
poflefies  the  graces  of  the  Auguitan  age.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  pure  and  nervous  ;  his  verfes  are  harmonious, 
and  his  thoughts  are  delicate  and  well  chofen  ;  but 
fometimes  his  imagination  flags.  His  Latin  poems 
confift  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va¬ 
rious  fubjeCls.  2.  A  tranflation  of  Horace,  with  Re¬ 
marks,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727  \  but 
the  beft  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Amfierdam. 
in  1735,  in  8  vols.  i2mo,  in  which  are  alfo  inferted  the 
verfions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier.  Sanadon  tranttated 
with  elegance  and  tafte  *,  but  he  has  not  preferred  the 
fublimity  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  precifion  in  the  epiftles  and  fatires.  In  general, 
his  verfion  is  rather  a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  trani- 
lation.  Learned  men  have  juftly  ccnfured  him  for  the 
liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  confiderable 
changes  in  the  order  and  ftruClure  of  the  odes.  He 
has  alfo  given  offence  by  bis  uncouth  orthography.  3. 
A  Colk&ion  of  Difcourfes  delivered  at  different  times, 
which  afford  ftrong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  oratory 
and  poetry.  4.  A  book  entitled  Prieres  et  InJltuBions 
Chretiennes . 

SANBALLAT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu* 
thites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whofe  book  we  learn  his  hiftory. 
There  is  one  circumftance  related  of  him  which  has  oc- 
cafioncd  fome  difpute  among  the  learned  ;  and  the  ft  ate 
of  the  queftion  is  as  follows  :  When  Alexander  the 
Great  came  into  Phoenicia,  and  fat  down  before  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Sanballat  quitted  the  interefts  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8000  men  to 
offer  his  fervice  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  en¬ 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  folicited  by  him,  gave 
him  leave  to  ere&  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  where 
he  conftituted  his  fon-in-law  Manaffeh  the  high-prieft. 
But  this  ftory  carries  a  flagrant  anachronifm  :  for  120 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3550,  Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria  ;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prideaux  (in  hi.s  Connexion  of  the  Hi- 
ftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament)  fuppofes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by  (bowing  it  to  Ire  a  miftake  of  Jofephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanballat  to  fkurifti  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
3  P  2  Mount 
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San  ball  at  Mount  Gcvizim  by  licence  from  Alexander  the  Great; 

H  .  whereas  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius  No- 
"T^tbus,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away 

t - y---..T  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  great  age  of  Sanballat, 

“  and  brings  him  to  be  cotemporary  with  Nehemiah,  as 
the  Scripture  hiftory  requires. 

SANCHEZ,  Erancois,  called  in  Latin  SanBius , 
was  of  Las  Brocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by  his 
own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of  le  Pere  de 
la  Langue  Latine ,  et  le  DoBeur  detous  les  Gens  delcttres. 
He  wrote.  1.  An  excellent  treatife  intitled  Minerva,  or 
de  Caujis  Linguae  Latince ,  which  was  publifhed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1714,  in  8vo.  The  authors  of  the  Port-Royal 
Methode  de  la  Langue  Latine  have  been  much  indebted 
to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  tranflating  Authors.  3.  Several  other  learned 
pieces  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the  year  1600,  in  his 
77th  year. 

We  muft  be  careful  to  diftinguifh  him  from  another 
Franfois  Sanchez, ,  who  died  at  louloufe  in  1632.  I  his 
laft  was  a  Portuguefe  phyfician  who  fettled  at  Touloufe, 
and,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  born  of  Jewifh  parents. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  philofo- 
pher.  His  works  have  been  colledled  under  the  title  of 
Opera  Medico.  His  jun&i funt  traBatus  quidam  philo- 
fophici  non  infuhtiles .  They  were  printed  at  Touloufe 
in  1636. 

SANCHONIATHO,  a  Phenician  philofopher  and 
hiftorian,  who  is  faid  to  have  flouriftied  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  about  the  time  of  Semiramis.  Of  this  moft 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remains  extant  are  fundry  frag¬ 
ments  of  cofmogony,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  and 
firft  mortals,  preferred  by  Eufebius  and  Theodoret ; 
both  of  whom  fpeak  of  Sanchoniatho  as  an  accurate 
and  faithful  hiftorian  ;  and  the  former  adds,  that  his 
work,  which  was  tranflated  by  Philo-Byblius  from  the 
Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many 
things  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  which  de- 
lerve  great  credit,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jewifh  writers,  and  bccaufe  the  author  received  thefe 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus,  a  prieft  of 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  great  learning* 
have  called  in  queftion  the  very  exiftence  of  Sanchonia¬ 
tho,  and  have  contended  with  much  plaufibility,  that 
the  fragment*  which  Eufebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author, 
or  the  pretended  tranflator  Philo,  from,  enmity  to  the 
Chriftians,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  fomething 
to  fliow  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Mofes. 
Thefe  oppofite  opinions  have  produced  a  controverfy 
that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of  which  our  limits  would 
hardly  admit  of  an  abftra#.  We  fhall  therefore  in  few 
words  (late  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  fuller  information 


to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  bot-  Sanchoiiii, 
tom  of  the  page.  tho,  < 

The  controverfy  refpefting  Sanchoniatho  refolves  it- 
felf  into  two  queftions  :  1.  Was  there  in  reality  fucli  a 
writer  ?  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which 
his  tranflator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  really  fuch  a  writer,  and  that  th<^ 
fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius  are  indeed  parts  of  his 
hiftory,  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  tranflator  (b),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the  following  reafons.  Eu¬ 
febius,  who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  fearcher  into  antiquity.  His  conduct  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  fhows,  that  on  every  fubje#  he  thought  for 
himfelf,  neither  biaffed  by  authority  to  the  one  fide,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  than  any  modern  writer  can  have  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  with  refpe#  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  had  then  but  lately 
been  tranflated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  made  ge¬ 
nerally  known  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  itfelf, 
or  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  he  has  preferved, 
that  could  induce  a  wife  and  good  man  to  obtrude  it 
upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himfelf  fufpe#ed  it 
to  be  fpurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  were 
indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to  admit  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  writings  without  duly  weighing  the  merits  of 
their  claim  ;  but  then  fuch  writings  were  always  belie¬ 
ved  to  be  favourable  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  inimical 
to  the  caufe  of  Paganifm.  That  no  man  of  common 
fenfe  could  fuppofe  the  cofmogony  of  Sanchoniatho  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revealed  religion,  a  farther 
proof  cannot  be  requifite  than  what  is  furnifhed  by  tho 
following  extra#. 

“  He  fuppofeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
univerfe  were  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  evening  chaos  ;  and  that  thefe 
things  were  boundlefs,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no 
bound  or  figure.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
his  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix¬ 
ture  was  called  define  or  cupid  (koUs). 

“  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  (x.Ti<r*6>s)  making  of  all  things*  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  produ#ion  ;  and  of  this,  with  that 
wind  was  begotten  Mot ,  which  fome  call  Mua,  others 
the  putrefadlion  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  of  this 
came  all  the  feed  of  this  building,  and  the  generation  of 
the  univerfe. 

“  But  there  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no  fenfe, 
out  of  which  were  begotten  intelligent  animals,  and  were 
called  Zophefemin,  that  is,  the  fpies  or  overfeers  of  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  were  formed  alike  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg. 

Thus  (hone  out  Mot,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  lefs  and 
the  greater  ftars. 

u  And  the  air  fhining  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its 
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(a')  Bochart,  Scaliger,  Voffius,  Cumberland,  Dodvvell,  Stillingfleet,  Mofheim’s  Cudworth,  and  Warburton. 
(b)  Of  thefe  there  are  indeed  feveral  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  fpeak  of  Byhlus  as  the  moft  ancient 
city  of  Phenicia,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  was  not.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Beritk  or  Berytus,  the 
oity  where  Sanchoniatho  himfelf  lived  ;  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  of  Philo,  and  to  which  he 
is  therefore  partial.  He  makes  him  likewife  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  Grecian  ftates 
were  known  or  probably  peopled. 
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fiery  influence  on  the  fea  and  earth,  winds  were  begot¬ 
ten,  and  clouds  and  great  defluxions  of  the  heavenly  wa¬ 
ters.  And,  when  all  thefe  things  firft  were  parted,  and 
were  feparated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dallied 
againfl  one  another,  and  were  fo  broken  to  pieces  \ 
whence  thunders  and  lightings  were  made:  and  at  the 
ftroke  of  thefe  thunders  the  fore-mentioned  intelligent 
animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the  found  } 
and  male  and  female  ftirred  in  the  earth  and  in  the  fea  : 
This  is  the  generation  of  animals. 

44  After  thefe  things  our  author  (Sanehoniatho) 
goes  on  faying :  Thefe  things  are  written  in  the  Cof 
rnogony  of  F aautus ,  and  in  his  memoirs  \  and  out  of  the 
conjectures  and  furer  natural  figns  which  his  mind 
law,  and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  enlighten¬ 
ed  us. 

44  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds,  north 
and  fouth  and  the  reft,  he  makes  this  epilogue.  4  But 
thefe  firft  men  confeerated  the  plants  (hooting  out  of  the 
earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worfhipped  them  ; 
upon  whom  they  themfelves  lived,  and  all  their  poiterity 
and  all  before  them  :  to  thefe  they  made  their  meat  and 
drink  offerings.’  Then  he  concludes  :  4  thefe  w7ere  the 
devices  of  worfhip  agreeing  with  the  weaknefs  and  want 
of  boldnefs  in  their  minds.” 

Let  us  fuppofe  Eufebius  to  have  been  as  ■weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkeft  monk  in  the  darkeft  age  of 
Europe,  a  fuppofition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  hifto- 
rian  •,  what  could  he  fee  in  this  fenfelefs  jargon,  which 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  employing  in 
fupport  of  Chriftianity  ?  Eufebius  calls  it,  and  calls  it 
truly,  dire6t  atheifm  \  but  could  he  imagine  that  an  an- 
eient  fyftem  of  atheifm  would  contribute  fo  much  to 
make  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revelations 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  that  he 
(hould  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examination,  an 
impudent  forgery  not  200  years  old  as  genuine  remains 
of  the  mod  remote  antiquity  ? 

If  this  Phenician  cofmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  or  of  the  pretended  tranflator,  it  mud  furely  have 
been  fabricated  for  fome  purpofe  \  but  it  is  irnpoffible  for 
us  to  conceive  what  purpofe  either  of  thefe  writers  could 
have  intended  to  ferve  by  forging  a  fyftem  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  abfurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftians,  was  not  an  atheift,  and  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  an  atheift  of  him  whom  he  meant 
to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Mofes.  His 
own  principles  were  thofeof  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts; 
and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sanehoniatho,  inftead  of  the  incomprehen- 
fible  jargon  about  dark  wind ,  evening  chaos ,  Mot,  the 
overfeers  of  heaven  in  the  fbape  of  an  egg ,  and  animation 
proceeding  from  the  found  of  thunder ,  we  fhould  doubtlefs 
have  been  amufed  with  refined  fpeculations  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Demiurgus  and  the  other  perfons 
in  the  Platonic  Triad.  See  Platonism  and  Por¬ 
phyry. 

1  Father  Simon  of  the  oratory  imagines  *  that  the 
purpofe  for  which  the  hiftory  of  Sanehoniatho  was 
forged,  was  to  fupport  Paganifm,  by  taking  from  it  its 
mythology  and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  by  the  Chriftian  writers  •,  but  this  learned 
man  totally  miftakes  the  matter.  The  primitive  Chri-. 
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ftians  were  too  much  attached  to  allegories  themfelves  Sanelionia- 
to  reft  their  objections  to  Paganifm  on  fuch  a  founda- 
tion  :  what  they  objected  to  that  fyftem  was  the  immo¬ 
ral  (lories  told  of  the  priefts.  To  this  the  Pagan  priefts 
and  philofophers  replied,  that  thefe  (lories  were  only 
mythologic  allegories ,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology,  Ethics,  and  Phyfics.  The  Chriftians  faid, 
this  could  not  be  \  for  that  the  (lories  of  the  gods  had 
a  fubftantial  foundation  in  faCt,  thefe  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  paflions  and  in¬ 
firmities  with  other  mortals.  This  then  was  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanehoniatho 
had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  fupport  of 
Paganifm  \  but,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  he  gives  the  genea¬ 
logy  and  hiftory  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  (hows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  fome 
of  them  grofsly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 
this  wrorld.  We  have  elfewhere  (Polytheism,  N°  17.) 
given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chryfor ,  and  Ou¬ 
ranos ,  and  Ge ,  and  Hypffos ,  and  Muth  ;  but  our  read¬ 
ers  may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  to  accompany  him 
through  the  hiftory  of  Ouranos  and  Cronus ,  two  of  his 
greateft  gods ;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  his  wri¬ 
tings  are  calculated  to  fupport  the  tottering  caufe  of 
Paganifm  againft  the  objections  which  were  then  urged 
to  it  by  the  Chriftian  apologifts. 

44  Ouranos  (fays  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  married  Ge  his  fifter,  and  by  her  had  four  fans ; 

I l us,  who  is  called  Cronus ;  Betylus  ;  Dag  on,  who  is  Si- 
ton,  or  the  god  of  corn  ;  and  Atlas .  But  by  other  wives 
Ouranos  had  much  iffue,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  fo  as  they  parted 
from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  though  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  force  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  lifted,  went  away  again  j  and  he  alfo  attempted  to 
kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Ge  alfo  often  defend¬ 
ed  or  avenged  herfelf,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 
her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man’s  age,  ufing  Her¬ 
mes  Trifmegiftus  as  his  counfellor  and  afliftant  (for  he 
was  his  fecretary),  he  oppofed  his  father  Ouranos, 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per- 
fephone  and  Athena  }  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counfel  of  the  latter  Athena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro¬ 
nus  made  of  iron  a  feimitar  and  a  fpear.  Then  Her¬ 
mes,  fpeaking  to  the  aftiftants  of  Cronus  with  enchant¬ 
ing  words,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  defire  to  fight 
againft  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge  *,  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  againft  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  the 
fight  was  taken  a  well-beloved  concubine  of  Ouranos 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da- 
gon,  and  (he  brought  forth  at  his  houfe  what  (he  had 
in  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Demaroon. 

After  thefe  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
his  houfe,  and  founds  Byhlus  the  firft  city  in  Phenicia. 
Afterwards  Cronus,  fufpeCting  his  own  brother  Atlas, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  throwing  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  the  earth,  there  buried  him,  and  having  a  fon 
called  Sadid,  he  difpatched  him  with  his  own  fword, 
having  a  fufpicion  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  fon  of 
life  with  his  own  hand.  He  alfo  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  own  daughter,  fo  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  Ouranos 
being  in  flight,  or  banifhment,  fends  his  daughter  A- 
ftarte,  with  two  other  filters  Rhea  and  Dione,  to  cut 
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off  Cronus  by  deceit,  whom  Cronus  taking,  made  wives 
of  thefe  fillers.  Ouranos,  underftanding  this,  fent  Ei- 
marmene  and  Hore,  Fate  and  Beauty,  with  other  auxili¬ 
aries,  to  war  againft  him  :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affe&ions  of  thefe  alfo,  kept  them  with  himfelf. 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  devifed  Bcetulia,  contriving 
ftonc3  that  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  begat  on 
Aftarte  feven  daughters  called  Titanides  or  Artemides  ; 
and  he  begat  on  Rhea  feven  fons,  the  youngeft  of  whom, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confecrated  a  god.  Alfo 
by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Aftarte  moreover 
two  fons,  Pothos  and  Eros ,  i.  e.  Cupid  and  Love.  But 
Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread  corn,  and  the 
plough,  was  called  Zeus  Aratrius .  To  Sydyc ,  or  the 
juft ,  one  of  the  Titanides  bare  Afclepius .  Cronus  had 
alfo  in  Per#  a  three  fons,  1.  Cronus  his  father’s  name- 
fake.  2.  Zeus  Belus .  3.  Apollo .” 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  fo  acute  as  Porphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  mail  of  common  fenfe,  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
fuch  ftories  as  thefe,  in  order  to  remove  the  Chriftian 
obje&ions  to  the  immoral  characters  rtf  the  Pagan  di¬ 
vinities  ?  The  very  fuppofition  is  impofiible  to  be  made. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
writing  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos ,  and 
Ge  and  Cronus ,  is  only  perfonifying  the  heaven ,  the 
earth ,  and  time .  On  the  contrary,  lie  affures  us,  that 
Ouranos ,  or  Epigeus ,  or  Autochthon  (for  he  gives  him 
all  thefe  names)  was  the  fon  of  one  Eliaun  or  Hypftftos , 
who  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  ele** 
ment  which  is  over  us  was  called  heaven ,  on  account  of 
its  excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  after 
^ApudEu-  his  filler  and  wife.  And  his  translator  is  very  angry  * 
Jeb.  Prcep.  -with  the  Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  becaufe 
6  U  k-V  a  &reat  deal  f°rce  ar*d  ftraining,  they  )a- 

1  . 1.  cap.  0.  koure{j  tQ  turn  a]j  ftorJes  0f  the  gods  into  allegories 
and  phyfical  difeourfes.”  This  proves  unanfwerably, 
that  the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did  not 
mean  to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the  cloak 
of  mythologic  allegories  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  forged 
by  Porphyry  in  fupport  of  Paganifm,  the  forger  fo  far 
miftook  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  between  him  and  his 
adverfaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if  admitted 
to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  caufe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  refpe£f  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  live  and 
write  at  fo  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre¬ 
tend  ?  We  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes  not 
a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark  of  na¬ 
tional  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times,  tn 
making  the  facred  myfteries  of  his  own  country  original, 
and  conveyed  from  Phenicia  into  Egypt.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  furniflies  an  additional  proof  that  Porphyry  was 
mot  the  forger  of  the  work-,  for  be  well  knew  that  the 
myfteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (fee  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronifm,  when  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis,  and 
yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is  compiled 
from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  prieft  of  the  god 
Jao  $  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  probable  f ,  that  Hierombalus  or  Jeromb-baal  is  the 
Jerub-baal  or  Gideon  of  Scripture, 
fcook  2.  lib.  Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war 
«aP*  a  period  elapfed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou- 


riftied  not  above  feventy  years  before  the  dcftru&ion  of  Sancton!* 
Troy.  But  fuppofing  Sanchoniatho  to  have  really  con-  ^0. 
fulled  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows  ^ 
that  he  flourished  at  the  fame  period  with  that  judge  of 
Ifrael.  He  fpeaks  of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an  an¬ 
cient  thing,  while  our  beft  ehronologers  J  place  it  in  f  Settled 
the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  We  fhould  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  trad  of  time  had  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  death  of  their  author  and  theft 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  for,  furely,  they 
could  not,  in  a  ftiort  period,  have  been  fo  completely 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
abfurdities.  His  atheiftic  cofmogony  lie  does  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  prieft 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  which  were  depofited  in  his 
own  town  of  fiery tus  by  Thoth  a  Phenician  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
furely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himfelf, 
and  preferved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  muft 
have  contained  fo  many  truths  of  the  Mofaic  religion* 


4  Geogr- 
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as  muft  have  prevented  any  man  of  fenfe  from  adopting 
fo  impofiible  a  theory  as  Thoth ’s,  though  fan&ioned  by 


the  greateft  name  of  profane  antiquity.  Stillingfleet 
indeed  thinks  it  tnoft  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  moft  remarkable  paffages  of 
the  life  of  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Phenician 
pen.  He  obferves,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gideon,  the  Ifraelites,  with  their  ufual  pronenefs  tb 
idolatry,  worfhinped  Baal-herithj  or  the  idol  of  Berytus, 
the  town  in  which  Sanchoniatho  lived  ;  and  from  this 
circumftance  he  concludes  that  there  muft  have  been 
fuch  an  intercourfe  between  the  Hebrews  and  Berytians, 
that  in  procefs  of  time  the  latter  people  might  afiume 
to  themfelves  the  Jerub-baal  of  the  former,  and  hand 
down  his  a&ions  to  pofierity  as  tliofe  of  a  prieft  in- 
ftead  of  a  great  commander.  All  this  may  be  true  •, 
but  if  fo,  it  amounts  to  a  demonftration  that  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  fo  high  by  tnany  ages  as 
that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo  and  Porphyry, 
though  he  may  ftill  be  more  ancient,  as  we  think  Vof- 
fius  has  proved  him  to  be  *,  than  any  other  profane  hi-  *  j)e  Rjj? 
ftorian  whofe  writings  have  come  down  to  us  either  en-  Grec.  lib.i 
tire  or  in  fragments.  caP* l' 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho’s  hi- 
ftory,  what,  it  may  be  alked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag¬ 
ments,  that  we  fhould  be  at  any  trouble  to  afeertain 
whether  they  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  forgeries  of  a  modern  impoftor  ?  We  anfwer,  with 
the  illuftrkms  Stillingfleet,  that  though  thefe  fragments 
contain  fuch  abfurdities  as  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  rea- 
Ton  to  fuppofe  credible  j  though  the  whole  cofmogony 
is  the  groffeft  fink  of  atheifm  j  and  though  many  perfons 
make  a  figure  in  the  hiftory,  whofe  very  exiftence  may 
well  be  doubted  ;  yet  we,  who  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  difeover 
many  excellent  relicks  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
no  feeble  light  upon  many  pafiages  of  holy  feripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  idolatry 
which  Was  fo  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 

They  furnifh  too  a  complete  refutation  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
and  (how,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed 
not  older  than  it  is  Paid  to  be  by  Mofes.  We  (hall  con¬ 
clude  the  article  by  earneftly  recommending  to  our 
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readers  an  attentive  perufal  of  Cumberland's  SANCHO- 
NIATHO. 

SANCROFT,  William,  archbifhop  of  Canterbu- 
, ry,  was  born  at  Frefingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1616;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1 633. 

In  1642  be  was  elefted  a  fellow,  and,  for  refilling  to 
take  tbe  covenant,  was  ejefted  from  his  fellowfbip.  In 
1660  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  univerfity  preachers; 
and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 

In  1664  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  In  this 
Ration  he  fet  himfelf  with  unwearied  diligence  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  it,  toward  which  he  gave  1400I.  He  alfo  rebuilt 
the  deanry,  and  improved  its  revenue.  In  1668  he  was 
admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  on  the  king’s  pre- 
fentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the  con¬ 
vocation,  he  was  unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Canterbury.  In  1687  lie  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  rvith  fix  other  bifhops,  for  prefenting  a 
petition  to  the  king  againft  reading  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  Upon  King  James  II.’s  withdrawing  him¬ 
felf,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Proteftant  di {Tenters.  But  when  that  prince 
and  his  confort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace 
refufing  to  take  the  oath  to  their  majefties,  he  was 
fufpended  and  deprived. — He  lived  in  a  very  private 
manner  till  his  death  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity, 
and  piety,  made  him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church. 

He  publifhed  a  volume  in  121110,  intitled  Modern  Po¬ 
litics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  feleft 
authors;  Familiar  Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pam¬ 
phlet  ;  and  three  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together 
after  his  death. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  aft  of  fanftifying,  or 
rendering  a  thing  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
fanftification  to  be  an  aft  of  God’s  grace,  by  which 
a  perfon’s  defires  and  affeftions  are  alienated  from 
the  world;  and  by  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  fin, 
and  to  live  to  righteoufnefs;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhorence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

SANCTION,  tbe  authority  given  to  a  judicial  aft, 
by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

SANCTORIUS,  or  Sanctorio,  a  m oft  ingenious 
and  learned  phyfician,  was  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  con¬ 
trived  a  kind  of  ftatical  chair,  by  means  of  which,  after 
eftimating  the  aliments  received,  and  the  fenfible  dif- 
charges,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  with  great  exaft- 
nefs  the  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as 
what  kind  of  viftuals  and  drink  increafed  or  diminifhed 
it.  On  thefe  experiments  he  erefted  a  curious  fvflem, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  De  Medicina  Sta - 
tica ;  which  is  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr  Quincy. 
Sanftorius  publifhed  feverai  other  treatifes,  which  fhewed 
great  abilities  and  learning. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  Sanc¬ 
tum  fanftorum ,  or  Holy  of  holies ,  }vas  the  holiefl  and 
mofl  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  preferved,  and  into  which 
none  but  tbe  high-prieft  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
only  once  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 

Some  diftinguifh  the  fanftuary  from- the  fanftum  fanc- 
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torum,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  temple  was  called  Sanftuary, 
the  fanftuary.  (  San 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the 
fanftuary,  is  to  examine  it  by  a  juft  and  equal  fcale  ; 
becaufe,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  priefb 
to  keep  ftone  weights,  to  ferve  as  ftandards  for  regula¬ 
ting  all  weights  by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  all  different 
from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  the  Romifh  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed,  en- 
compaffed  with  a  rail  or  balluftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  the  fame  with 
Asylum. 

SAND,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  properly  denotes  fmall 
particles  of  filiceous  ftones.  Sands  are  fubjeft  to  be 
varioufly  blended,  both  with  different  fubftances,  as  that 
of  talks,  &c. ;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their  va¬ 
rious  colours,,  are  fubdivided  into,  1.  White  fands,  whe¬ 
ther  pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles;  of  all  which  there  are  feverai  kinds, 
differing  no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  particles  than  in 
the  different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  brig  ht  and  fhining- 
white,  to  a  brownifh,  yellowifti,  greenifh,  &c.  white. 

2.  The  red  and  reddifh  fands,  both  pure  and  impure. 

3.  The  yellow  fands,  whether  pure  .or  mixed,  are  alfo 
very  numerous*  4.  The  brown  fands,  diftinguifhed  iiv. 
the  lame  manner.  3.  The  black  fands,  of  which  there  , 
are  only  two  varieties,  viz.  a  fine  fiiining  grayifh  black 
fand,  and  another  of  a  fine  fiiining  reddifh-blaek  colour. 

6.  The  green  kind  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  v’z.  a  coarfc  variegated  dulky  green  fand,  com¬ 
mon  in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  glafs  manufacture ;  a 
white  kind  of  fand  being,  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greenifti-looking  fand  for  the 
green  glafs. 

In  agriculture  it  Teems  to  be  the  office  of  fand  to  ren¬ 
der  unduous  or  clayey  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  fupport 
vegetables,  by  making  them  more  open  and  loofe. 


SAND- Bags,  in  the  art  of  war*.  See  SACKS  of 
See  Ammodytes,  Ichthyology  //?«. 


Earth. 

Sand-ERL. 
dex. 

SAND  Floods,  a  name  given  to  the  motion  of  fand  fo 
common  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  defeription  of  feme  that  he  faw  in 
travelling,  through  that  long  and  dreary  defert.  “  At 
one  o’clock  (fays  he)  we  alighted  among  fome  acacia 
trees  at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one 
miles.  We  were  here  at  once  furprifedand  terrified  by 
a  fight  furely  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  world. 
In  that  vaft  expanfe  of  defert  from  weft  and  to  north- 
weft  of  us,  we  faw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand 
at  different. diftances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celeri¬ 
ty,  at  others  ftalking  on  with  a  majeftic  flownefs:  at  in¬ 
tervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  ac¬ 
tually  more  than  onc-e  reach  us,  Again  they  would 
retreat  fo  as  to  -be  almuft  out  of  fight,  their  tops  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated 
from  the  bodies  ;  and  thefe,  once  disjoined,  difperfed 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  ftruck  with  a  large 
cannon  fhot.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with 
confiderable  fwiftnefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very 

ftronjj 
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$&r.a.  ftrong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongfide  of 
v~ — 1  us  about  the  diftance  of  three  miles.  The  greateft  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  largeft  appeared  to  me  at  that  diftance  as 
if  it  would  meafure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us 
with  a  wind  at  fouth-eaft,  leaving  an  impreffion  upon 
my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  furely 
One  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  conftderable  deal 
of  wonder  and  aftonifhment.  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  flying,  the  fwifteft  horfe  or  fafteft  failing  (hip  could 
be  of  no  ufe  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger  *,  and  the 
full  perfuaflon  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if  to  the  fpot  where 
I  flood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  fo  much  in  my 
flate  of  lamenefs,  that  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  I  could 
overtake  them. 

“  The  fame  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  fand  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  us  this  day,  in  form  and  difpofltion 
like  thofe  we  had  feen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
feemed  to  be  more  in  number  and  lefs  in  fize.  They 
came  feveral  times  in  a  direction  clofe  upon  us,  that  is, 
I  believe,  within  lefs  than  two  miles.  1  hey  began  im¬ 
mediately  after  funrife,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almoft 
darkened  the  fun  :  his  rays  Alining  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  defperate  :  the  Greek  (hrieked 
out,  and  laid  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  .  Ifmael  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  hell,  and  the  JTucorories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  afkcd  Idris,  if  ever  he  had  before 
feen  fuch  a  fight  ?  He  faid  lie  had  often  feen  them  as 
'terrible,  though  never  worfe  }  but  what  he  feared  moft 
was  that  extreme  rednefs  in  the  air,  which  was  a  fure 
prefage  of  the  coming  of  the  limoom.”  See  SlMOOM-. 

The  flowing  of  fand,  though  far  from  being  fo  tre¬ 
mendous  and  hurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  confe- 
quences  in  this  country,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
have  thus  been  entirely  loft  5  of  which  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  fiances  from  Mr  Pennant,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
vable  means  of  preventing  them: in  future.  “  I  have  more 
than  once  (fays  he),  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Scotland., 
rbferved  the  calamitous  flate  of  feveral  extenfive  trads, 
formerly  in  a  moft  flouriftiing  condition,  at  prefent 
covered  with  fands,  unftable  as  thofe  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia.  The  parifli  of  Furvie,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
500I.  a  year  loft  to  the  Errol  family,  as  appears  by  the 
oath  of  the  fa£Ior  in  1600,  made  before  the  court  of 
feffion,  to  afeertain  the  minifter’s  falary.  Not  a  veftige 
is  to  be  feen  of  any  buildings,  unlefs  a  fragment  of  the 
church. 

“  The  eftate  of  Cotibin,  near  Forres,  is  another  me¬ 
lancholy  inftance.  This  tra£l  was  once  worth 
a-year,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  fand.  This 
ftrange  inundation  was  ftill  in  motion  in  I7^9>  c^"iefly 
when  a  ftrong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  is  fo  rapid, 
that  I  have  been  allured,  that  an  apple-tree  has  been  fo 
covered  with  it  in  one  feafon,  that  only  the  very  fum- 
mit  appeared.  This  diftrefs  was  brought  on  about 
ninety  years  ago,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  cutting 
down  fome  trees,  and  pulling  up  the  bent  or  ftar  which 
grew  on  the  fand  hills  5  which  at  laft  gave  rife  to  the 
of  15  George  III.  c.  33.  to  prohibit  the  deftru&ion 
of  this  ufeful  plant. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  the  public  a  poffible 
means  of  putting  a  flop  to  thefe  definitive  ravages. 
Providence  hath  kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only 
in  pure  fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  after-times, 


an  application  of  it  fuitable  to  their  wants.  The  fand-  Sanfl, 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flint  (hire  fhores,  in  the  parifli  Sandal* 
of  Llanafa,  arc  covered  with  it  naturally,  and  kept  firm  Yq 
in  their  place.  The  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the  exiftence 
of  part  at  leaf!  of  their  country  to  the  fowing  of  it  on 
the  mobile  folum,  their  fand-banks. 

“  My  humane  and  amiable  friend,  the  late  Benjamin 
Stillingfiect,  Efq.  recommended  the  fowing  of  this  plant 
on  the  fandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted  roots 
might  prevent  the  deluges  of  fand  which  that  country 
experiences.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  where- 
foever  this  plant  grows,  the  falutary  effets  are  foon  ob- 
ferved  to  follow.  A  fingle  plant  will  fix  the  fand,  and 
gather  it  into  a  hillock  }  thefe  hillocks,  by  the  increafe 
of  vegetation,  are  formed  into  larger,  till  by  degrees 
a  barrier  is  made  often  againft  the  encroachments  of 
the  fea  ;  and  might  as  often  prove  preventive  of  the 
calamity  in  queftion.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  recom¬ 
mend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of 
North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  moft  places  near 
the  fea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by  the  name 
of  murah  ;  to  the  Englifn  by  that  of  bent-Jlar,  mat-grafs , 
or  marram .  Linnseus  calls  it  arundo  arenaria.  The 
Dutch  call  it  helm.  This  plant  hath  ftiff  and  ftiarp- 
pointed  leaves,  growing  like  a  rufh,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate  deeply  into 
their  fandy  beds  :  the  {talk  bears  an  ear  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  not  unlike  rye }  the  feeds  are  fmall,  brown,  and 
roundifh.  By  good  fortune,  as  old  Gerard  obferves,  no 
cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vegetable,  allotted  for  other 
purpofes,  fubfervient  to  the  ufe  of  mankind.” 

SAND-Viper,  See  Tringa,  Ornithology  Index . 

SAND-Storie,  a  compound  ftone,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  arifing  not  only  from  a  difference 
of  external  appearance,  but  alfo  in  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  conftituent  parts.  See  Geology  /«- 
dex. 

There  is  a  lingular  variety  of  fand-ftone,  which  con- 
lifts  of  fmall  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  ftrike  fire 
with  fteel  united  with  fome  micaceous  particles.  This 
variety  is  flexible  and  elaftic,  the  flexibility  depending  on 
the  micaceous  part  and  foftnefs  of  the  gluten  with  which 
the  particles  are  cemented.  This  claftic  ftone  is  brought 
from  Brazil.  There  are  alfo  two  tables  of  white  marble, 
kept  in  the  palace  of  Borghefe  at  Rome,  which  have  the 
fame  property.  But  the  fparry  particles  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  though  tranfparent,  are  rather  foft,  and  may  be 
eafily  feparated  by  the  nail.  They  effervefee  with  acids, 
and  there  is  a  fmall  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  talk  or 
mica. 

Sand-ftones  are  of  great  ufe  in  buildings  which  are 
required  to  refill  air,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  foft  in  the  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  The  loofe  ones  are  moft  ufeful,  but  the  folid 
and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polifh  when 
ufed  as  grindftones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought  therefore 
to  be  nicely  examined  before  they  are  employed  for  va* 
luable  purpofes. 

SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  worn 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  made  of 
gold,  (ilk,  or  other  precious  fluff  5  confifting  of  a  foie, 
with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle, 
but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  (hoe  or  flipper  worn  by 
the  pope  and  other  Roraifh  prelates  when  they  officiate. 
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ar.dal,  It  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  worn  by  feveral 
idarach.  congregations  of  reformed  monks.  This  laft  confjfts 
0£  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  foie,  faftened  with 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  reft  of  the  foot  being  left 
bare.  The  Capuchins  wear  fandals ;  the  Recolle&s, 
clogs;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 
wood. 

SANDAL-lVood .  See  Saunders. 

SANDARACH,  in  Natural  Hi/ionjy  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  native  foflil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  fa&itious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpi- 
ment. 

It  is  a  pure  fubftance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
ftru&ure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dyers 
term  an  orange  fcarlet ,  and  is  confiderably  tranfparent 
even  in  the  thickeft  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpeft 
to  colour,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  vaftly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  remark¬ 
ably  heavy ;  and,  when  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
melts  and  flows  like  oil :  if  fet  on  fire,  it  burns  very 
brifkly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  filver  mines  ;  and  is  fold  to  the  painters,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red :  but  its  virtues  or  qua¬ 
lities  in  medicine  are  no  more  afcertained  at  this  time 
than  thofe  of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

Gu?n-SANDARACH,  is  a  dry  hard  refin,  ufually  in  the 
form  of  loofe  granules,  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  a  horfe-bean, 
or  larger  ;  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour,  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  refinous  fmell,  brittle,  very  inflammable,  of  an 
acrid  and  aromatic  tafte,  and  diffufing  a  very  pleafant 
fmell  when  burning.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  this  gum  was  obtained  from  the  juniperus  commu¬ 
nis  ;  but  this  plant  does  not  grow  in  Africa,  in  which 
country  only  fandarach  is  produced  ;  for  the  gum  fan- 
darach  of  the  (hops  is  brought  from  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  About  fix  or  feven 
hundred  quintals  of  it  are  exported  every  year  from 
Santa  Cruz,  Mogador,  and  Saffy.  In  the  language  of 
the  country  it  is  called  el grqffct.  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  a  Thuia,  found  alfo  by  M.  Valil  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis.  It  was  made  known  feveral  years  ago 
by  Dr  Shaw,  who  named  it  Cyprejfus  fruBu  quadrival- 
viy  Equifeti  injlar  articulatis ;  but  neither  of  thefe  learn¬ 
ed  men  was  acquainted  with  the  economical  ufe  of  this 
tree;  probably  becaufe,  being  not  common  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Barbary,  the  inhabitants  find  little  advantage 
in  colle&ing  the  refin  which  exudes  from  it. 

M.  Schoufboe  (a),  who  faw  the  fpecies  of  thuia  in 
queftion,  fays  that  it  does  not  rife  to  more  than  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet  at  moft,  and  that  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches.  It 
diftinguifhes  itfelf,  on  the  firft  view,  from  the  two  other 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  cultivated  in  gardens,  by  ha¬ 
ving  a  very  diftindl  trunk,  and  the  figure  of  a  real  tree; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  branches  rife  from  the  root, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  rather  of  bufhes.  Its 
branches  alfo  are  more  articulated  and  brittle.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  not  very  apparent,  (hew  themfelves 
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in  April ;  and  the  fruit,  which  are  of  a  fpherical  form, 
ripen  in  September.  When  a  branch  of  this  tree  is 
held  to  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  interfperfed  with  a 
multitude  of  tranfparent  veficles  which  contain  the  re¬ 
fin.  When  thefe  veficles  burft  in  the  fummer  months, 
a  refinous  juice  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  other  coniferous  trees.  This  refin  is  the 
fandarach,  which  is  colle&ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  carried  to  the  ports,  from  which  it  is  tranf- 
ported  to  Europe.  It  is  employed  in  making  fome 
kinds  of  fealing-wax,  and  in  different  forts  of  varnifh. 
In  1793  a  hundred  weight  of  it  coft  in  Morocco  from 
13  to  13J  piaflres,  which  make  from  about  3I.  js.  to 
3I.  7s.  6d.  fterling.  The  duty  on  exportation  was 
about  7s.  6d.  fterling  per  quintal. 

Sandarach,  to  be  good,  muft  be  of  a  bright-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  pure  and  tranfparent.  It  is  an  article  very  difficult 
to  be  adulterated.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken,  that 
the  Moors  do  not  mix  with  it  too  much  fand.  It  is 
probable  that  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  produces  the  gum 
fandarach  of  Senegal,  which  is  exported  in  pretty  com- 
fiderable  quantities. 

Founded  SANDARACH .  See  Pounce. 

S  ANDEM  ANI ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  mo¬ 
dern  fe£t  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1728;  where  it  is  at  this  time  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
oiGlaJfiteSy  after  its  founder  Mr  John  Glafs,  who  was  a 
minifter  of  the  eftablifhed  church  in  that  kingdom  ;  but 
being  charged  with  a  defign  of  fubverting  the  national 
covenant,  and  fapping  the  foundation  of  all  national 
eftablifhments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  fynod  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  fentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tra£I  publifhed  at  that  time, 
intitled,  “  The  Teftimony  of  the  King  of  Martys,^ 
and  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works.  In  con- 
fequence  of  Mr  Glafs’s  expulfion,  his  adherents  formed 
themfelves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  inftitution 
and  difcipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  firft  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament. 
Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Sandeman,  an 
elder  in  one  of  thefe  churches  in  Scotland,  publifhed  a 
feries  of  letters  addrefled  to  Mr  Hervey,  occafioned  by 
his  Theron  and  Afpafio  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
ftiow,  that  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradi&ory  to  the 
fcripture  account  of  it,  and  could  only  ferve  to  lead 
men,  profeffedly  holding  the  doctrines  commonly  called 
Calvinijlicy  to  eftablifh  their  own  righteoufnefs  upon 
their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  a<Ets  of  faith. 
In  thefe  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove,  that 
faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  fimple  affent  to  the 
divine  teftimony  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  recorded  in 
the  New  Teftament  ;  and  he  maintains,  that  the  word 
faith y  or  belief  is  conftantly  ufed  by  the  apoftles  to  fig- 
nify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  difcourfe,  viz.  a 
perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  and  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  believing  any  common  teftimo¬ 
ny,  and  believing  the  apoftolic  teftimony,  except  that 
which  refults  from  the  nature  of  the  teftimony  itfelf. 
This  led  the  way  to  a  controverfy,  among  thofe  who 
were  called  Calvinijlsy  concerning  the  nature  of  juftify* 
ing  faith  ;  and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr  Sandeman’s  no- 
3  0.  tiou 
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SanJemani- tion  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of  Sandetnct - 
ans  nians ,  formed  themfelves  into  church  order,  in  ftrift 

Sando-i  feHbwfhip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
cum*  no  kind  of  communion  with  other  churches.  I  he  chief 
■■  /  opinions  and  praftices  in  which  this  feft  differs  from 
other  Chriftians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  3  their  love-fealls,  of  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  confift  of  their  dining  together  at  each  others 
houfes  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  fervice  ;  their  kifs  of  charity  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
at  the  admiffion  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other  times, 
when  they  deem  it  to  be  neceffary  or  proper  3  their 
weekly  colleftion  before  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expences 3  mutual 
exhortation  ;  abftinence  from  blood  and  things  ftrang- 
led  5  walking  each  other’s  feet,  the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  underftand  lite¬ 
rally  3  community  of  goods,  fo  far  as  that  every  one  is 
to  confider  all  that  he  lias  in  his  poffeffion  and  power  as 
liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church  5  and  the  un- 
lawfulnefs  of  laying  up  treafures  on  earth,  by  fetting 
them  apart  for  any  diftant,  future,  and  uncertain  ufe. 
They  allow  of  public  and  private  diverfions,  fo  far  as 
they  are  not  connefted  with  circumftances  really  linful 3 
but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  facred,  difapprove  of  play¬ 
ing  at  cards,  dice,  &c.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of 
elders,  pallors,  or  bilhops,  in  each  church  3  and  the  ne- 
cellity  of  the  prefence  of  two  elders  in  every  aft  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  at  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
In  the  choice  of  thefe  elders,  want  of.  learning,  and 
engagements  in  trade,  &c.  are  no  fufficient  objeftion  3 
but  fecond  marriages  difqualify  for  the  office  ;  and  they 
are  ordained  by  prayer  and  falling,  impofition  of  hands, 
and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowfliip.  In  their  dif- 
cipline  they  are  ftrift  and  fevere*  and  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  Separate  from  the  communion  and  worlliip  of 
all  fuch  religious  focieties  as  appear  to  them  not  to  pro- 
fefs  the  ftmple  truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and 
who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  (hall  only  add, 
that  in  every  church  tranfaft ion,  they  efteem  unanimity 
to  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  From  this  abftraft  of  the 
account  which  they  have  publilhed  of  their  tenets  and 
praftices,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  probable  that  their 
number  Ihould  be  very  conliderable. 

SANDERS,  a  dye  wood.  See  Saunders. 

SANDIVER,  an  old  name  for  a  whitilh  fubftance 
which  is  thrown  up  from  the  met  a/,  as  it  is  called,  of 
which  glafs  is  made  3  and,  fwimming  on  its  furface,  is 
fkimmed  off. 

Sandiver  is  alfo  plentifully  ejefted  from  volcanoes; 
fome  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others  tinged  bluilh  or  yel¬ 
low  ilh. 

Sandiver  is  laid  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foul- 
neffes  of  the  Ikin.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red  lead,  made  of 
cerufe,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

S  ANDOMIR,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Little  Poland,  on  the  Viftula.  The 
Swedes  blew  up  the  caftle  in  165(33  and  here,  in  1659, 
was  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians. 
It  is  84  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cracow.  Lat.  49.  2 6. 
Long.  20.  10. 

S  ANDORICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

4. 


decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  Sarioru 
der  the  23d  order,  Trihitatce.  See  Botany  Index .  rum  1 
SANDPLJ,  or  SanTOO,  the  vulgar  name  of  a  river  gJ, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  t.,... 
world  3  but  it  is  better  known  by  that  of  Burrampooter .  j 

Of  this  moft  majcftic  body  of  waters  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  animated  account  in  Maurice’s  Indian  An¬ 
tiquities.  “  An  objeft  equally  novel  and  grand  now 
claims  our  attention  3  fo  novel,  as  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  real  extent  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cence  before  the  year  1765,  and  fo  awfully  grand,  that 
the  aftonifhed  geographer,  thinking  the  language  of 
profe  inadequate  to  convey  his  conception,  has  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  more  expreffive  and  energetic  language  of 
poetry  :  but 

.  ■  Scarce  the  Mufe  herfelf 

Dares  ft  retch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous  mafs 

Of  ruftiing  waters  3  to  whole  dread  expanfe, 

Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length  of  courfe, 

Our  floods  are  rills. 


“  This  ftupendous  objeft  is  the  Burrampooter,  a  word 
which  in  Shanfcrit  fignifies  the  /on  of  Brahma  ;  for  no 
meaner  origin  could  be  affigned  to  fo  wonderful  a  pro¬ 
geny.  This  fupreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers  derives 
its  lource  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  mountain 
from  which  the  Ganges  fprings,  and  taking  a  bold 
fweep  towards  the  eaft,  in  a  line  direftly  oppofite  to  the 
courfe  of  that  river,  wafhes  the  vaft  country  of  Tibet, 
where,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  it  is  denominated  Sanpoo , 
or  the  river .  Winding  with  a  rapid  current  through 
Tibet,  and,  for  many  a  league,  amidft  dreary  deferts 
and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  it  wa¬ 
ters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Laffa,  the  refidence 
of  the  grand  Lama  3  and  then  deviating  with  a  come¬ 
tary  irregularity,  from  an  eaft  to  a  fouth-eaft  courfe; 
the  mighty  wanderer  approaches  within  200  miles  of  the 
weftern  frontiers  of  the  vaft  empire  of  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direft  path  to  the  ocean  lay  through 
the  gulf  of  Siam  3  but  with  a  defultory  courfe  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  it  fuddenly  turns  to  the  weft  through  Affam, 
and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north*eaft  quarter.  Circling 
round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains,  the 
Burrampooter  now  takes  a  fouthern  direftion  3  and  for 
60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  filler  in  point 
of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magnitude,  glides 
majeftically  along  in  a  flream  which  is  regularly  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  but  for  its  frelhnefs,  Mr 
Rennel  fays,  might  pals  for  an  arm  of  the  fea.  About 
40  miles  from  the  ocean  thefe  mighty  rivers  unite  their 
ftreams  3  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  their 
junftion  was  formerly  higher  up,  and  that  the  accumu* 
lation  of  two  fuch  vaft  bodies  of  water,  fcooped  out  the 
amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake.  Their  prefen t  con¬ 
flux  is  below  Luckipoor  3  and  by  that  confluence  a  body 
of  frefh  running  water  is  produced,  hardly  equalled,  and 
not  exceeded,  either  in  the  old  or  the  new  hemifphere. 
So  ftupendous  is  that  body  of  wTater,  that  it  has  formed 
a  gulf  of  fuch  extent  as  to  contain  irlands  that  rival  our 
I  fie  of -Wight  in  fize  and  fertility  3  and  with  fuch  refifb- 
lefs  violence  does  it  ruffi  into  the  ocean,  that  in  the 
rainy  feafon  the  fea  itfelf,  or  at  lead  its  furface,  is  per- 
feftly  frefh  for  many  leagues  out.” 

SANDS,,  Goodwin,  or  Godwin ,  are  dangerous  fand 

batik?  * 
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banks  lying  off  the  coaft  of  Kent  in  England. 
Kent. 

1  SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  having  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  confifts 
of  about  1500  houfes,  moft  of  them  old,  and  built  with 
wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with  brick 
and  flints.  It  has  three  long  narrow  ftreets  paved,  and 
thirty  crofs-ftreets  or  alleys,  with  about  6000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  buf  no  particular  manufactory .  The  town  is 
walled  round,  and  alfo  fortified  with  ditches  and  ram¬ 
parts  ;  but  the  walls  are  much  decayed,  on  account  of 
the  harbour  being  fo  choked  up  with  fand  that  a  fliip  of 
IOO  tons  burthen  cannot  get  in.  E.  Long.  I.  20.  N. 
Lat.  51.  20. 

SANDWICH  Iflands ,  a  group  of  iflands  in  the  South 
lea,  lying  near  New  Ireland,  were  among  the  laft  difco- 
veries  of  Captain  Cook,  who  fo  named  them  in  honour 
of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,,  under  whofe  adminiflration 
thefe  difcoveries  were  made.  They  confift  of  1 1  iflands, 
extending  in  latitude  from  18.  54.  to  22.  15.  N.  and  in 
longitude  from  150.  54.  to  160.  24.  W.  They  are  call¬ 
ed  by  the  natives,  Owhyhee,  Mowee,  Ranai,  Mo- 
rotoiy  Tahocrowa,  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Neeheeheow , 
Oreehoua ,  Mbvoiinne ,  and  TaHOORA,  all  inhabited  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  laft.  An  account  of  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order,  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  work.  The  climate  of  thefe 
iflands  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Weft  Indies  in 
the  fame  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  temperate  ;  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  thofe  violent  winds  and  hurricanes, 
which  render  the  ftormy  months  in  the  Weft  Indies  fo 
dreadful.  There  is  alfo  more  rain  at  the  Sandwich 
ifles,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being  generally  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  cloud,  fucceffive  fhowers  fall  in  the  inland 
parts,  with  fine  weather,  and  a  clear  fky,  on  the  fea 
ihore.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  thofe  inconveniences, 
to  which  many  tropical  countries  are  fubjet,  either  from 
heat  or  moifture,  are  experienced  here.  The  winds,  in 
the  winter  months,  are  generally  from  eaft-fouth-eaft  to 
north-eaft.  The  vegetable  productions  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  in  this  ocean  ;  but  the 
taro  root  is  here  of  a  fuperior  quality.  The  bread-fruit 
trees  thrive  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  fugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unufual  fize,  fome  of  them 
meafuring  11  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and 
having  14  feet  eatable.  There  is  alfo  a  root  of  a  brown 
colour,  ftiaped  like  a  yam,  and  from  fix  to  ten  pounds 
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See  fine  open  countenances;  and  the  women  in  particular 
have  good  eyes  and  teeth,  with  a  fweetnefs  and  fenfibi- 
lity  of  look,  that  render  them  very  engaging.  There  is 


in  weight,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  fweet,  of  a  plea- 


fant  tafte,  and  is  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  fugar.  The 
quadrupeds  are  confined  to  the  three  ufual  forts,  hogs, 
dogs,  and  rats.  The  fowls  are  alfo  of  the  common 
fort  ;  and  the  birds  are  beautiful  and  numerous,  though 
not  various.  Goats,  pigs,  and  European  feeds,  were 
left  by  Captain  Cook ;  but  the  poffeftion  tff  the  goats 
foon  gave  rife  to  a  conteft  between  two  diftricts,  in 
ifhich  the  breed  was  entirely  deftroyed.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  race  that  poffeffes  the 
iflands  fbuth  of  the  equator  ;  arid  in  their  perfons,  lan¬ 
guage,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  approach  nearer  to  the 
New  Zealanders  than  to  their  lefs  diftant  neighbours, 
cither  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Iflands.  They  are  in 
general  about  the  middle  fize,  and  well  made  ;  they 
Walk  very  gracefully,  rtin  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of 
bearing  very  great  fatigue.  Many  of  both  fexes  have 


one  peculiarity,  chara&eriftic  of  every  part  of  thefe 
iflands,  that  even  in  the  handfomeft  faces  there  is  a  fuL 
nefs  of  the  noftril,  without  any  flatnefs  ofTpreading  of 
the  nofe.  They  fuffer  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear 
their  hair  after  various  fafhions.  The  drefs  of  both  men 
and  women  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  and 
both  fexes  wear  necklaces  of  fmall  variegated  lhells, 
Tattowing  the  body  is  pra&ifed  by  every  colony  of  this 
nation.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  arc  alfo 
very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have  the  Angular  cuftorri 
of  tattowing  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  toge^ 
ther  in  villages,  containing  from  IOO  to  200  houfes-, 
built  pretty  clofely  together,  without  any  order,  and 
having  a  winding  path  between  them.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  flanked,  towards  the  fea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  fhelter  and  defence.  Thefe 
walls  confift  of  loofe  ftones,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterous  in  fhifting  them  fuddenly  to  fuch  places  as 
the  direction  of  the  attack  may  require.  In  the  fides  of 
the  hills,  or  furrounding  eminences,  they  have  alfo  little 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  alfo  fecured 
by  a  fence  of  the  fame  kind.  They  ferve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  fingle  perfon  againft  feveral  affailants.  Their  houfes 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  of  them  being  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  from  20  to  30 
broad  ;  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The  food  of  the 
lower  clafs  confifts  principally  of  fifh  and  vegetables,  to 
which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the  flefh  of  dogs 
and  hogs.  The  manner  of  fpending  their  time  admits 
of  little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun,  and,  after  en¬ 
joying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to  reft,  a  few  hours 
after  funfet.  The  making  of  canoes,  mats,  &c.  forms 
the  occupations  of  the  men  ;  the  women  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  cloth,  and  the  Ter  van  ts  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fifliing.  Their  idle  hours 
are  filled  up  with  various  amufements,  fuch  as  dancing, 
boxing,  wreftling,  &c.  Their  agriculture  and  navi¬ 
gation  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  South- 
fea  iflands.  Their  plantations,  which  are  fpread  over 
the  whole  fea-coaft,  confift  of  the  taro,  or  eddy-root, 
and  fweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of  the  cloth-trees  fet  in 
rows.  The  bottoms  of  their  canoes  are  of  a  fingle  piece 
of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the  thickncfs  of  an  inch,  and 
brought  to  a  point  at  each  end.  The  fides  confift  of 
three  boards,  each  about  an  inch  thick,  neatly  fitted 
and  lafhed  to  the  bottom  part.  Sotne  of  their  double 
canoes  meafure  70  feet  in  length,  three  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Their  cordage,  fi fir- 
hooks,  and  fifhing-tackle,  differ  but  kittle  from  thofe  of 


the  other  iflands.  Among  their  arts  mull  not  be  forgot¬ 


ten  that  of  making  fait,  which  they  have  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Their  inftrumtnts  of  war 
are  ipears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  flings;  and  for 'defen- 
five  armour  they  wear  ftrong  mats,  which  are  not  tafily 
penetrated  by  fuch  weapons  as  theirs.  As  the  iflands 
are  not  united  under  one  foverelgn,  wars  are  frequent 
among  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which,  according  to 
the  proportion  affigned  to  each  ifland,  does  not  exceed 
400*000.  The  fame  fyftem  of  fubordination  prevails 
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Sandwich  here  as  at  the  other  itlands,  the  fame  abfolute  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  fame  unrefifting  fub- 
miffion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  government  is 
like  wife  monarchical  and  hereditary.  At  Owhyhee 
there  is  a  regular  fociety  of  priefts  living  by  themfelves, 
and  diftin&  in  all  refpe&s  from  the  reft  of  the  people. 
Human  facrifiees  are  here  frequent  ;  not  only,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  fignal  enterprife,  but 
the  death  of  every  confiderable  chief  calls  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  thefe  horrid  rites.  Notwithftanding  the  irrepa¬ 
rable  lofs  in  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was  here 
murdered  through  fudden  refentment  and  violence,  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  moft  mild  and  affedlion- 
ate  difpofition.  They  live  in  the  utmoft  harmony  and 
friendfhip  with  each  other  ;  and  in  hofpitality  to  ftran- 
gers  they  are  not  exceeded  even  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Friendly  Iflands.  Their  natural  capacity  feem.s,  in 
no  refpeft,  below  the  common  ftandard  of  mankind  ; 
and  their  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  manufa&ures,  are  certainly  adequate  to  the 
circumftances  of  their  fituation,  and  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  enjoy. 

S ANDYS,  Sir  Edwin,  fecond  fon  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys  archbiffiop  of  York,  was  born  about  1561,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  under  Mr  Richard  Hooker,  author 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Polity.  In  1581  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  travelled 
into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  grew  fa¬ 
mous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While  he  was 
at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  tra£f,  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Europce  Speculum .  In  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by  King  James  I. 
who  employed  him  in  feveral  important  affairs.  He  was 
dexterous  in  any  great  employment,  and  a  good  patriot. 
However,  oppofing  the  court  with  vigour  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  field  in  1621,  he,  with  Mr  Selden,  was  committed 
to  cuftody  tor  a  month.  He  died  in  1629,  having  be¬ 
queathed  1 500I.  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  metaphyfical  lecture. 

Sandys,  George ,  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed¬ 
win,  and  youngeft  fon  of  Archbifiiop  Sandys,  was  born 
in  1577.  He  was  a  very  accompliffied  man  ;  tra¬ 
velled  over  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  ;  and 
publifhed  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1615. 
He  made  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes  ;  and  compofed  fome  poetical  pieces  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  alfo  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms  ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  Tranflation,  with  Notes,  of  one  Sa¬ 
cred  Drama  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the 
title  of  Chrijlus  Fattens ;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exul , 
and  Mafenius,  is  founded  Lauder’s  impudent  charge  of 
plagiarifm  againft  our  immortal  Milton.  Our  author 
became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  and  died 
in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  15  degrees  18  minutes  north  latitude,  has 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  purpofe 
of  checking  the  Mufquito-men,  logwood-cutters,  and 
bay-men.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour,  with  fafe  an¬ 
chorage  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  in  eight  fa¬ 
thoms  water. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  the 
converfion  of  the  chyle  into  true  blood.  See  Blood. 
&ANGUINARI  A,  Blood-wort,  a  genus  of  plants 
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belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  Sanguka. 
method  ranking  under  the  27th  order,  Rluecedea.  See  rja 
Botany  Index.  The  Indians  paint  themfelves  yellow  Sanhedrim 
with  the  juice  of  thefe  plants. 

SANGUISORBA,  Greater  Wild  Burnet,  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th.  order, 
Mifcellanece.  See  Botany  Index.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plant  has  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle.  See  Burnet,  Agriculture  Index . 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  which  fignifies  a  council  or  affembly  of 

perfons  fitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  affembled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  to  determine 
the  moft  important  affairs  both  of  their  church  and 
ftate.  This  council  confided  of  feventy  fenators.  The 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was 
built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is,  one 
femieircle  was  within  the  compafs  of  the  temple  ;  the 
other  femieircle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without,  for 
the  fenators  to  fit  in  ;  it  being  unlawful,  for  any  one  to 
fit  down  in  the  temple.  The  Nafi,  or  prince  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  ha¬ 
ving  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy 
on  his  left.  The  other  fenators  were  ranged  in  order  on 
each  fide. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrim  has  always 
fubfifted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Mofes  down 
to  the  definition  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They 
date  the  eftablifhment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wildernefs,  fome  time  after  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 

Mofes,  being  difeouraged  by  the  continual  raurmurlngs 
of  the  Ifraelites,  addreffed  himfelf  to  God,  and  defired 
to  be  relieved,  at  leaft,  from  fome  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  government.  Then  the  Lord  faid  to  him,  “  Ga¬ 
ther  unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  whom 
thou  knoweft  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  offi¬ 
cers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  (land  there  with 
thee  :  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  fpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
will  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  (hall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyfelf 
alone.”  The  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out  his  fpirit 
upon  thefe  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophecy, 
and  have  not  ceafed  from  that  time.  The  fanhedrim 
was  compofed  of  JO  counsellors,  or  rather  72,  fix  out 
of  each  tribe  ;  and  Mofes,  as  prefident,  made  up  the 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of 
the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat¬ 
tempted  by  the  partifans  of  this  opinion.  Ihey  find  a 
proof  where  others  cannot  fo  much  as  perceive  any  ap- 
peararce  or  ffiadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  confulted 
in  many  places  of  his  commentaries,  and  in  his  firft 
book  De  jure  belli  et  pads ,  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Selden  de 
Sijnedriis  veterwn  Hebrceorum.  Alfo,  Calmet’s  Differ- 
tation  concerning  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  the  Book  of  Num- 

As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of 
this  bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  priefts  or  Levites,  or 
out  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the 
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.g,:i edrim.  leffer  fanhedrim,  which  confifted  only  of  23  judges. — 

'  'V - '  They  were  to  be  fldlful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 

written.  They  were  obliged  to  ftudy  magic,  divination, 
fortune-telling,  phyfic,  aftrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Jews  fay,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  70  tongues  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  were 
excluded  from  the  fanhedrim,  becaufe  of  their  cruelty, 
ufurers,  decrepid  perfons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 
fuch  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  thofe  that  had 
brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon  - 
houfes,  and  thofe  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 
the  fabbatical  year.  Some  alfo  exclude  the  high-prieft 
and  the  king,  becaufe  of  their  too  great  power  j  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  prefided  in 
the  fanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Ifrael. — 
Laftly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  fhould  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handfome  perfon, 
and  of  confidcrable  fortune.  We  fpeak  now,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending  to 
warrant  their  opinions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  fanhedrim  was  vaftly  ex- 
tenfive.  This  council  decided  fuch  caufes  as  were 
brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  , 
courts.  The  king,  the  high-prieft,  the  prophets,  were 
under  its  jurifdi&ion.  If  the  king  offended  againft  the 
law,  for  example,  if  he  married  above  18  wives,  if  he 
kept  too  many  horfes,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 
and  filver,  the  fanhedrim  had  him  ftripped  and  whipped 
in  their  prefence.  But  whipping,  they  fay,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious  ,  and  the  king 
bore  this  correction  by  way  of  penance,  and  himfelf 
made  choice  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  exercife  this  dif- 
cipline  over  him.  Alfo  the  general  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  brought  before  the  fanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cafes  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 
fentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 
but  in  the  hall  called  Lafchat-hagga%ith,  or  the  hall 
faved  with  Jlones ,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  A tOorgdloz, 
or  pavement,  mentioned  in  John  xix.  13.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 
hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  deftruClion  of  their 
temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
In  the  time  of  Mofes  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  teftimony.  As  foon  as  the 
people  were  in  polfeffion  of  the  land  of  promife,  the 
fanhedrim  followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  fuccef- 
fively  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  at  Nob, 
at  Gibeon  in  the  houfe  of  Obed-edom  ;  and,  laftly,  it 
was  fettled  at  Jerufalem,  till  the  Babylon ifh  captivity. 
During  the  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerufalem  to 
the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Affaflins.  Then  finding  that 
thefe  profligate  wretches,  whofe  number  increafcd  every 
day,  fometimes  efcaped  punifhment  by  the  favour  of  the 
prefident  or  judges,  it  was  removed  to  Hanoth,  which 
were  certain  abodes  fituated,  as  the  rabbins  tell  us,  upon 
the  mountain  of  the  temple.  From  thence  they  came 
down  into  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  withdrawing  themfelves 
by  degrees  from  the  temple.  Afterwards  they  removed 
to  Jamia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  Uzzah,  to  Sepharvaim, 
to  Bethfanim,  to  Sephoris,  laft  of  all  to  Tiberias,  where 
they  continued  to  the  time  of  their  utter  extin&ion. 


And  this  is  the  account  the  Jews  themfelves  give  us  of  Sanhedrim, 
the  fanhedrim.  ^Sanjacks.^ 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all  this.  * 
Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  fanhedrim  not 
till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Jofcphus,  ere&ed  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  Judea  5  at  Jerufalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  cijy  of  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Grotius  places  the  origin  of  the  fanhedrim  under 
Mofes,  as  the  rabbins  do  \  but  he  makes  it  determine 
at  the  beginning  of  Herod’s  reign.  Mr  Bafnage  at 
firft  thought  that  the  fanhedrim  began  under  Gabinius^ 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  fee,  indeed,  under  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabaeus,  (1  Macc.  xii.  6.),  in  the  year 
3860,  that  the  fenate  with  the  high-prieft  fent  an  em- 
baffy  to  the  Romans.  The  rabbins  fay,  that  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Afmo- 
naeans,  appeared  before  the  fanhedrim,  and  claimed  a 
right  of  fitting  there,  whether  the  fenators  would  or 
not.  Jofephus  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
fenate,  where  he  appeared.  It  muft  be  therefore  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  fanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gofpel  and  from  the  Ads.  Jefus  Chrift; 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  dillinguifties  two  tribunals.— 

U  Whofoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  caufe 
fhall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.”  This,  they  fay*, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  23  judges.  “  And  whofoever 
fhall  fay  to  his  brother  Raca,  fhall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council  that  is,  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  which  had 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  at  leaft  generally,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  right  was  taken  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  council  of  23  extend¬ 
ed  to  life  and  death  alfo )  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  was  fuperior  to  this  council.  See  alfo  Mark 
xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  xv.  1.  j  Luke  xx»i.  52,  66.  *,  John  xi.  47. 

A6ls  iv.  15.  v.  21.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  fyne- 
drion  or  fanhedrim. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  fanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty )  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  70  elders  eftablifhed  by  Mofes  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  underftand  by  the  name  of  fanhedrim. 

Befides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  eftablifhment  fub- 
fifted  either  under  Jofhua,  the  judges,  or  the  kings.  We 
find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabeeus.  The  tribunals  ereded  by  Gabinius 
were  very  different  from  the  fanhedrim,  which  was  the 
fupremc  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed  at  Jerufalem 
whereas  Gabinius  eftablfthed  five  at  five  different  cities. 

I^aftly,  It  is  certain  that  this  fenate  was  in  being  in  the 
time  of  Jefus  Chrift  but  the  Jews  themfelves  inform  us 
that  they  had  no  longer  then  the  power  of  life  and  death 
(John  xviii.  31.). 

SANJACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdiftan,  or 
Perfian  mountains,  fubfifting  chiefly  by  plunder,  and 
the  fcanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country.  “  They  were  much  reduced  (fays  Mr  Ives) 
by  the  late  baftiaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  purfued 
them  in  perfon  to  their  fubterranean  retreats,  and  de- 
ftroyed  many  by  the  fword,  and  carried  off  great  num¬ 
bers  of  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for  flaves.”  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  check,  in  the  year  1 7 5 they  again  be¬ 
came  fa  daring  that  they  would  attack  caravans  of  700 
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men,  and  fometimes  carry  all  off.  They  are  faid  to  be 
worfliippers  of  the  evil  principle. 

SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  ufually  called  Porto 
Rico ,  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  belonging  to  Spain, 
is  fituated  in  about  18.  N.  Lat.  and  between  65.  36. 
and  67.  45.  W.  Long,  and  is  about  40  leagues  long  and 
*0  broad.  The  ifland  is  beautifully  diverfifkd  with 
woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  has  a  harbour  fo  fpacious  that 
the  largeft  (hips  may  lie  in  it  with  fafety.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  inhabited  by  400,000 
or  500, 000  people,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  extirpated 
by  its  mercilefs  conquerors.  Raynal  fays,  that  its  whole 
inhabitants  amount  at  prefent  only  to  1500  Spaniards, 
Meftoes,  and  Mulattoes,  and  about  3000  negroes.  Thus 
one  of  the  fineft  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  has  been  de¬ 
populated  by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated  by  the 
indolence,  of  its  poffeffors.  But  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  who  feldom  permits  flagrant  crimes  to 
pafs  unpuniflied,  that  poverty  and  wretchednefs  fliould 
be  uniform  confequences  of  oppreflion. 

SANICULA,  SaNICLE,  or  Self-heal,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbellcitcE . 
See  Botany  Index. 

SANIES,  in  Medicine ,  a  ferous  putrid  matter,  Hiking 
from  wounds.  It  differs  from  pus,  which  is  thicker  and 
whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS,  James,  in  Latin  ABlus  Cm - 
cenis  Sannaxarius,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  King  Frederic  ;  and,  when 
that  prince  was  dethroned,  attended  him  into  France, 
where  he  ftaid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1504.  Sannazarius  then  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly 
to  Latin  and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and  facetious 
humour  made  him  fought  for  by  all  companies ;  but  he 
was  fo  affliaed  at  the  neivs  that  Phillibert  prince  of 
Orange,  general  of  the  emperor’s  army,  bad  demolifh- 
ed  his  country-houfe,  that  it  threw  him  into  an  illnefs, 
of  which  he  died  in  153°*  ^  that  being  in¬ 

formed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  killed  in  battle,  he  called  out,  “  I  fliall 
die  contented,  fince  Mars  has  punifhed  this  barbarous 
enemy  of  the  Mufes.”  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
Italian  and  Latin  poems  :  among  thofe  in  Latin,  his 
De  Partu  Virginis  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  efteemed  ; 
and  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  Italian  pieces  is  his  Ar¬ 
cadia. 

SANSANDING,  a  town  in  Africa,  fituated  near 
the  bauks  of  the  Niger,  in  N.  Lat.  140  24',  and  2°  23' 
W.  Long.  It  is  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Negroes  to 
the  number  of  from  eight  to  ten  thoufand.  1  he  Ne¬ 
groes  are  kind,  hofpitable,  and  Credulous  ;  the  Moors 
are  at  Sanfanding,  as  everywhere  elfe  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  fanatical,  bigotted,  and  cruel. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  a  large  ifland  in ‘the  South  fea,  and 
one  of  the  moft  coniiderable  of  thofe  of.  Solomon,  being 
about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long.  130.  o. 
S.  Lat.  10.  21. 

Santa  Cruz ,  or  St  Croix,  a  fmall  and  unhealthy 
illand,  fituated  in  about  64  degrees  weft  longitude  and 


18  north  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  m  Santa 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643  (Jru2, 
it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englifh,  who  foon  be-  1 

came  enemies  to  each  other;  and  in  1650  were  both Hi/hrylr 
driven  out  by  1200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  infi ve  the  Raft 
fhips.  The  triumph  of  thefe  lafted  but  a  few  months.'™'*  Weft, 
The  remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left 
for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  lurrendered  without  refill-  ^  ^ 
ance  to  160  French,  who  had  embarked  in  1651,  from 
St  Chriftopher’s,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the 
ifland. 

Thefe  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making  them¬ 
felves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  difputed.  On 
a  foil,  in  other  refpefts  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which,  gliding  gently  almoft 
on  a  level  with  the  fea  through  a  flat  country,  furniilied 
only  a  brackifh  water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  w>hich 
they  found  in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defe6L  The  wells  were  for  the 
moft  part  dry.  The  conftru&ion  of  refervoirs  required 
time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and  covered  with 
old  trees,  fcarcely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poifonous  vapours  with  which  its  mo- 
raffes  clogged  the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  re¬ 
medy  for  this  inconvenience ;  which  was  to  burn  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without  delay  ; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  fhips,  became  fpe&ators 
from  the  fea,  for  feveral  months,  of  the  conflagration 
they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the  flamed 
were  extinguifhed,  they  wTent  on  fliore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourifhed  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  colony,  that 
in  1 1  years  from  its  commencement  there  were  upon  it 
822  white  perfons,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
flaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  profperity,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  a&ivity  as 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  its 
rife.  In  1696  there  ivere  no  more  than  147  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks  remaining  ; 
and  thefe  were  tranfported  to  St  Domingo. 

Some  obfeure  individuals,  fomc  writers  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  government,  with  their  fecret  nego¬ 
tiations,  with  the  character  of  their  miniflers,  with  the 
interefts  of  the  protectors  and  the  protected  ;  who  flat¬ 
ter  themfelves  that  they  can  difeern  the  reafon  of  events 
amongft  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them  ;  who  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes  the  moft  natural 
may  pofiibly  be  the  fartheft  from  the  truth  5  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro¬ 
found  attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  the  helm  of  the  ftate, 
and  had  aflifted  at  the  council  of  kings;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftances  in  which  they 
difplay  fhme  (hare  of  penetration  ;  writers  as  abfurd  in 
the  praifes  as  in  the  blame  which  they  beftow  upon  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  minifterial  operations  :  thefe  idle  dreamers,  in 
a  word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on  matters  o. 
confequence,  being  convinced  that  courts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decifions  by  the  moft  comprehcnfwe 
views  of  profound  policy,  have  fuppofed  that  the  couit 
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;  Anta  of  Ver failles  had  negle&ed  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufo 
m2,  they  wiffied  to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands  in  order  to 
'  ^n*te  ap  t^ejr  ftrength,  indudry,  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones  ;  but  this  is  a  midaken  notion.  This  deter¬ 
mination  arofe  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  intereds.  The  lpi- 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  hath  destroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it 
fprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  when  it  w'as  fold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  30,7501.  Soon  after  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortrcfs  of  Chridiandadt.  Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  power  fecmed  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  fhe  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclufive  privileges.  In- 
duftrious  people  of  all  fedls,  particularly  Moravians, 
drove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  intereds  of  the  co- 
lonids  and  their  oppreflors,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  druggie  of  animofity, 
not  of  indudry.  At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expelled  from  its  conditution, 
purchafed,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  effedls  of  the 
company.  The  price  was  fixed  at  412,5001.  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treafurv,  bearing  intered.  From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opened  to  all  the 
fubje&s  of  the  Danidr  dominions.  Of  345  plantations, 
which  were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  150  were  covered  with 
fugar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  limited  to  30CO 
Danifh  feet  in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244  flaves>  and  by 
155  freed  men. 

Santa  Crux,  in  Teneriffe..  See  Teneriffe. 

SANTA  Crux ,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Bar* 
bary,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  Moors  took  it 
from  the  Portuguefe  in  1536.  It  is  feated  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer.  W.  Long, 
10.  7.  N.  Lat.  30.  33. 

SANTA  Crux  de-la  Sierra ,  a  town  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peru,  and  in 
the  audience  of  Los  Gharcas,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  country  abounding 
in  good  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapy,  W.  Long.  59.  35. 
S.  Lat.  20.  40. 

SANTA  Fe  de  Bogota ,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  New  Granada,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  fu- 
preme  court  of  judice,  and  an  univerfity. 

The  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vad  and  fuperb  plain. 
In  1774  it  contained  1770  houfes,  3246  families,  and 
16,233  inhabitants.  Population  mud  neceffarily  in* 
creafe  there,  lince  it  is  the  feat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  coin  is  driken,  the  daple  of  trade  ;  and  lad- 
ly,  lince  it  is  the  refidence  of  an  archbilhop,  whole  im* 
mediate  jurifdiftion  extends  over  31  Spanifh  villages, 
which  are  called  towns  ;  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an¬ 
ciently  fubdued  ;  and  over  2 8 "millions,  edablidied  in 
modern  times.  This  archblfhop  hath  likewife,  as  me¬ 
tropolitan,  a  fort  of  infpedlion  over  the  diocefes  of  Quito, 
of  Panama,  of  Caraccas,  of  St  Martha,  and  of  Cartha- 
gena.  It  is  by  this  lad  place,  though  at  the  didance 
199 Teagues,  and  by  the  . river  Magdalena,  that,  Santa.. 


Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe.  There  Santa 
are  diver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city.  W.  c.r.uz 

Long.  6c.  5.  N.  Lat.  3.  58.  _  Santeui.V 

SANTALUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  j 

o&andria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SANT  AREN,  a  handfome  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Edremadura,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Tajo, 

55  miles  N.  E.  from  Lifbon,  in  a  country  very  fertile 
in  wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  They  get  in  their  harveft  here 
two  months  after  they  have  Town  their  corn.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  in  1447.  The  population  is  edi- 
mated  at  8000.  W.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 
SANTAU'GUSTINE.  See  Augustine. 

SANTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wedphalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  15  miles  S.  E.  from  Cleves.  It  has  a 
handfome  church  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
wherein  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  is 
pretended  performs  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the- 
fine  walks  begin  that  run  as  far  as  Wefcl,  from  which 
it  is  five  miles  didant  to  the  north-wed.  E.  Long.  5.  . 

33.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  the  former  name  of  a  fmall  territory 
of  France,  in  Picardy  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cam- 
brefis,  on  the  ead  by  Vermandois,  on  the  wed  by  Amie- 
nois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  capital,  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL,  or  rather  Santeujl,  J6iin  Baptist 
BE,  in  Latin  Santolius  ViSlorinus ,  an  excellent  Latin  . 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finiffied  his  . 
dudies  in  Louis  the  Great’s  college,  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  verfe  the 
praifes  of  feveral  great  men.;  by  which  he  acquired 
univerfal  applaufe.  He-  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  inferiptions,  which  are  to  be  fecn  on  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  monuments  confecrated  to 
poderity.  At  length,  fome  new  hymns  being  to, be 
compofed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuii 
his  brother,  and  M.  Boffuet,  perfuaded  him  to  under¬ 
take  that  w7ork 4  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  with,  the  greateffc 
applaufe.  On  which  the  order  of  .Clugny  defiring  him 
to  compofe  fome  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with  . 
their  requed  ;  and  that  ord^r,  out  of  gratitude,  granted  ' 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  penfion,  San¬ 
teuii  was  careffed  by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  ; 
and  had  for  his'  admirers  the  two.  princes  of  Condc, 
the  father  and  fon,  from  whom  he  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  alfo  gave  him  a  proof  of  his 
efteem,  by  *  bedowing  a  -penfion  upon  him.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  w7ent  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  dates  of  Bur¬ 
gundy ;  and  died  there  in  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Paris.  Bcfides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the  fire 
and  marks  of  genius  difcoverable  in  the  works  of  great 
poets. 

To  Santeuii  wear©  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  above  mentioned.  Santeuii  read  the  verfes 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  all  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  a  demoniac.  Defpreaux  faid  he  was  the 
devil  whom  God  compelled  to  praife  faints.  Fie  -was 
among  the  number  of  poets  whofe  genius  was  as  impe¬ 
tuous. as  .his  mufe  was  .decent, 
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La  Bruyere  has  painted  the  chara&er  of  this  Angu¬ 
lar  and  truly  original  poet  in  the  mod  lively  colours. 
lt  Image  a  man  of  great  felicity  of  temper,  complai- 
fant  and  docile,  in  an  indant  violent,  choleric,  paffion- 
ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  Ample,  credulous,  play¬ 
ful,  volatile,  puerile  *,  in  a  word,  a  child  in  gray  hairs : 
but  let  him  collect  himfelfj  or  rather  call  forth  his  in¬ 
terior  genius,  I  venture  to  fay,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,  what  Tallies  !  what  elevation  !  what  images ! 
what  latinity !  Do  you  fpeak  of  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon,  you  will  alk  ?  Yes,  of  the  fame  ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  flirieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon  the 
ground,  he  roars,  he  ftorms  }  and  in  the  midft  of  this 
temped,  a  flame  ifTues  that  fhines,  that  rejoices.  With¬ 
out  a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks  like  a  wife 
man.  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way  *,  and,  in  an 
idiotic  manner,  rational  and  fenfible  things.  It  is  ado- 
nifhing  to  find  good  fenfe  difclofe  itfelf  from  the  bofom 
of  buffoonery,  accompanied  with  grimaces  and  contor¬ 
tions.  What  fhall  I  fay  more  ?  He  does  and  he  fays 
better  than  he  knows.  Thefe  are  like  two  fouls  that 
are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which  have  each 
their  turn  and  feparate  fun&ions.  A  feature  would  be 
wanting  in  this  extraordinary  portrait,  if  I  omitted  fay¬ 
ing,  that  he  has  at  once  an  infatiable  third  for  praife, 
ready  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  mercy  of  the  critics,  and 
at  the  bottom  fo  docile  as  to  profit  by  their  cenfure.  I 
begin  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  have  been  drawing  the 
portraits  of  two  different  perfons:  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  a  third  in  Theodas  *,  for  he  is  a  good  man,  a 
pleafant  man,  an  excellent  man.”  _  * 

This  poet  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Claude  de 
Santeuil ,  his  brother,  a  learned  ecclefiadic,  who  alfo 
wrote  feveral  hymns  in  the  Paris  Breviary,  under  the 
name  of  Santolius  Maglioranus ,  a  name  given  him  from 
his  having  lived  a  long  time  in  the  feminary  of  St  Mag- 
liore  at  Paris,  in  quality  of  fecular  ecclefiadic.  He  wras 
adeemed  not  only  for  his  poetical  abilities,  but  alfo  for 
his  profound  erudition  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry,  befides  his  hymns, 
which  are  printed  with  his  brother’s  works. 

SANTILLANE,  a  fea-porttown  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Adurias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
feated  on  the  fea-coad,  55  miles  ead  of  Oviedo,  and 
.200  north- wed  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  Lat. 
43.  23. 

SANTOLINA,  Lavender-cotton,  a  genus  ot 
plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs;  and  in  the  na^ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitce, 
See  Botany  Index . 

SANTORINI,  or  SANTORIN,  an  ifland  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  to  the  north  of  Candia,  and  didant  from  it 
about  90  leagues,  and  to  thefouth-wed  of  Nanphio.  It 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth, 
and  almod  covered  with  pumice-done,  whence  the  foil 
in  general  mud  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it  is,  however, 
greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  indudry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  have  turned  it  into  a  garden.  It  affords 
a  great  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of  cotton,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wine.  Fruit  is  fcarce,  except  almonds  and  figs  5 
and  there  is  neither  oil  nor  wood.  The  partridge 
and  the  hare,  fo  common  in  the  other  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  are  fcarce  at  Santorin  •,  but  quails  are  met 
with  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks, 
and  are  about  10, coo  in  number.  Fyrgos  is  the  capital 


town,  befide  which,  there  are  feveral  little  towns  and 
villages.  There  is  but  one  fpring  of  water  in  the  ifland, 
for  which  reafon  the  ram-water  is  preferred  in  cifferns.  1 
Though  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  they  choofe  their  own 
magistrates.  E.  Long.  25.  36.  N.  Lat.  36.  38. 

S  ANIZO,  Raphael.  See  Raphael. 

SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold-coad  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  fliore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian  corn, 
yams,  potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing  with  them 
without  great  caution.  It  contains  feveral  villages,  of 
which  Sabo  is  the  principal. 

SAONE,  a  confiderable  river  of  Franco,  which  has 
its  fource  in  Mount  Vofgue,  near  Darney  *,  runs  through 
the  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Beaujolois  ;  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  paffes  by  Gray,  Chalons, 
and  Mafcon. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 

We  obferved,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  long  difputed  whether  the  fap  of  plants  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the  fame 
manner.  We  alfo  mentioned  the  conclufions  that  Dr 
Hales  drew  from  his  numerous  experiments,  which  were 
all  in  oppofition  to  the  do&rine  that  the  fap  circulates. 

Dr  Walker,  late  profeffor  of  Natural  Hidory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  publifhed,  in  the  id  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  Edinburgh,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  courfe  of  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fome  obfervations  and  conclufions. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fpring  vegetables  con¬ 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  fap  5  and  there  are  fome  trees, 
as  the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  difeharge 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moidure  derived  ? 
Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere,  or  does  it 
flow  from  the  foil  through  the  roots  ?  Thefe  are  the 
quedions  which  require  fird  to  be  anfwered  ;  and  Dr 
Walker’s  experiments  enable  us  to  anfwer  them  with 
confidence. 

He  felefted  a  vigorous  young  birch,  30  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  jud  above  the  ground  on  the  id  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  cut  one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  fecond  day  •,  but  no  moidure  ap¬ 
peared  at  either  of  the  places  till  the  5th  of  May,  when 
a  fmall  quantity  flowed  on  making  an  incifion  near  the 
ground.  He  then  cut  21  incifions  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  on  the  north  fide,  at  the  didance  of  a  foot  from 
one  another,  and  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  20  feet.  The  incifions  were  folid  triangles,  each  fide 
being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch  deep,  and  penetrating 
through  the  bark  and  wood.  Dr  Walker  vifited  the 
tree  almod  every  day  for  two  months,  and  marked  ex- 
a&ly  from  which  of  the  incifions  the  fap  flowed.  He 
obferved  that  it  flowed  from  the  lowed  incifion  firfl,  and 
gradually  afeended  to  the  highefl.  The  following  table 
will  fhow  the  progrefs  of  the  fap  upwards,  and  its  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  thermometer. 

The  fird  column  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  obfervation  was  made  \  the  fecond  expreffes  the 
number  of  incifions  from  which  the  fap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  oppofite  5  and  the  third  column  the 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incifions,  though  made  on  the 
ah,  did  not  bleed  till  the  nth.  Some  days  are  alfo 
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patted  over  in  April,  becaufe  no  obfervation  was  made 
on  account  of  rain. 

March.  N.  of  In.  Ther.  Noon.  March  N.  of  In.  Ther.  Noon. 
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Dr  Walker  found  that  the  fap  afcends  through  the 
wood,  and  ftill  more  copioufty  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark ;  but  none  could  be  perceived  afeending  through 
the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  49,  or  between  46  and  50, 
the  fap  rifes  about  one  foot  in  24  hours  j  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,  it  afcends  about 
one  foot  in  two  days  ;  and  that  it  does  not  afeend  at 
all  unlefs  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  40.  He  obferved 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches.  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  feven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  only  feven 
feet  in  feven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  the 
reafon  why  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  branches  un¬ 
fold  fir  ft  ;  becaufe  they  are  placed  on  the  youngeft 
Wood,  to  which  the  fap  flows  moil  abundantly. 

The  effe&s  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  fap  de- 
ferve  to  be  attended  to.  In  thofe  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  eafily  feparates  from  the  wood, 
and  the  ligneous  circles  may,  without  difficulty,  be  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another.  The  buds  begin  to  fwell  and 
their  feales  to  feparate,  while  thofe  branches  to  which 
the  fap  has  not  afeended  remain  clofely  folded.  When 
the  fap  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and 
lias  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  foon  covered 
with  opening  buds,  and  ceafes  to  bleed.  The  bleeding 
ceafes  firft  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  fucceffively  downwards,  and  the  wood  be¬ 
comes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows  more  copioufly 
when  cut  than  thofe  which  are  ereCl.  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  afeent  of  the  fap  is  not  occafioned  by  capillary 
attraction,  for  water  which  has  rifen  in  a  fmall  glafs  tube 
by  this  attraction  will  not  defeend  when  the  tube  is  in¬ 
verted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  heat  and  the  afeent  of  the  fap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  flood  at  a  certain  point : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrefted  in  its  progrefs. 
The  fouth  fide  of  the  tree,  when  tfie  fun  was  bright, 
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bled  more  profufely  than  the  north  fide  )  and  at  funfet 
the  incifions  at  the  top  ceafed  to  bleed,  where  it  was 
expofed  moil  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  itiil  continued  to 
flow  from  the  incifions  next  to  the  ground  j  the  ground 
retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sap,  in  fieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made  under 
cover,  of  10  or  12  feet  broad,  when  the  befiegers  come 
near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrifon  grows  fi> 
dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach  uncover¬ 
ed. — There  are  feveral  forts  oi  faps  j  the  fingie,  which 
has  only  a  fingie  parapet  ;  the  double,  having  one  on 
each  fide  ;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c.  In 
all  Taps  traverfes  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

Sap,  or  Sapp ,  in  building,  as  to  fap  a  wall,  &c.  is 
to  dig  out  the  ground  from  beneath  it,  fo  as  to  bring  it 
down  ail  at  once  for  want  of  fupport. 

SAPHIES,  a  kind  of  charms,  conflfling  of  feme 
ferap  of  writing,  which  the  Negroes  believe  capable  of 
protecting  them  from  all  evil.  The  Moors  fell  feraps 
of  the  Koran  for  this  purpofe  *,  and  indeed  any  piece  of 
writing  may  be  fold  as  a  faphie  )  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  Negroes  are  difpofed  to  place  greater  confidence 
in  the  faphies  of  a  Chriftian  than  in  thofe  of  a  Moor. 

When  Mr  Park  was  at  Koolikorro,  a  confiderable 
town  near  the  Niger,  and  a  great  market  for  fait,  his 
landlord,  hearing  that  he  was  a  Chriflian,  immediately 
thought  of  procuring  a  faphie.  For  this  purpofe  he 
brought  out  his  walhay  or  writing  board,  alluring  me 
(fays  our  author)  that  he  would  drefs  me  a  fupper  of 
rice  if  I  would  write  him  a  faphie  to  proteCl  him  from 
wicked  men.  The  propofal  was  of  too  great  confequence 
to  me  to  be  refufed  }  I  therefore  wrote  the  board  full, 
from  top  to  bottom,  on  both  fides  *,  and  my  landlord* 
to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force  of  the  charm, 
wafhed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a  calabafh  with 
a  little  water  ;  and  having  faid  a  few  prayers  over  it, 
drank  this  powerful  draught  *,  after  which,  left  a  fingie 
word  lhould  efcapc,  he  licked  the  board  until  it  was 
quite  dry.  A  faphie  writer  was  a  man  of  too  great 
confequence  to  be  long  concealed  :  the  important  in¬ 
formation  wa’s  carried  to  the  Dooty,  who  fent  his  fon 
with  half  a  fheet  of  writing-paper,  defiring  me  to  write 
him  a  naphula  faphie  (a  charm  to  procure  wealth).  He 
brought  me  as  a  prefen t,  foxne  meal  and  milk  j  and 
when  I  had  finilhed  the  faphie,  and  read  it  to  him  with 
an  audible  voice,  he  feemed  highly  fatisfied  with  his 
bargain,  and  promiled  to  bring  mein  the  morning  fome 
milk  for  my  breakfaft. 

SAPINDUS,  the  Soap-berry  Tree,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  oClandria  eiafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  TrihilaUz . 
See  Botany  Index . 

SA  PON  ARIA,  Sopewort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophyllet e.  See 
Botany  Index, 

SAPOR,  Taste.  See  Taste,  and  Anatomy, 
N°  139. 

SAPOTA  plum*  See  Achras,  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  work  at  the  faps,  for  which 
they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A.  brigade  of  Tappers 
generally  confifts  of  eight  men,  divided  equally  into  two 
3  R  parties  5 
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Rappers  parties  5  and  whilft  one  of  thefe  parties  Is  advancing 
s  ^  the  fap,  the  ether  Is  furniffiing  the  gabions,  fafeines,  and 
l'a^n,)‘  ,  other  neceffary  implements.  They  relieve  each  other 
alternately. 

SAPPH1RA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  difiinguilhed  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinfauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her }  and 
not  being  able  to  fed uce  her  either  by  promifes  or  pre- 
ients,  he  imprifoned  her  hufband,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traiterous  correfpondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  date.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  paffion  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  in  order  to  relieve  her  hufband  from  chains ;  but 
private  orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
complained  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  order¬ 
ed  Rhinfauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made  over  to 
her  all  his  poffeffions.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  figned, 
and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom  he 
had  {educed,  and  of  a  hufband  whom  he  had  murdered, 
became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  fpecies  of  precious  flone,  of  a  blue 
colour.  See  MINERALOGY  Index . 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth 
Mufe ,  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the  ifleof  Leffios,  about, 
610  years  before  Ohrid.  She  was  contemporary  with 
Stefichorus  and  Alcteus  ;  which  laft  was  her  country¬ 
man,  and  fome  think  her  fuitor.  A  verfe  of  this  poet, 
in  which  he  infinuates  to  her  his  paffion,  is  preferved  in 
Aridotle,  R/iet,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  together  with  the  fair 
damfel’s  anfwer. 

Alc.  I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wiffi  impart, 

But  fear  locks  up  the  fecret  in  my  heart. 

Sa?.  Thy  downcaft  look,  refpeft,  and  timid  air, 

Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wiffi  declare. 

If  lawlefs,  wrild,  inordinate  defire, 

Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bofom  fire, 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  Innocence  made  bold, 
Ere  now  the  fecret  of  thy  foul  had  told. 

M.  le  Fevre  obferves,  that  Sappho  wras  not  In  her 
ufual  good  humour  when  ffie  gave  fo  cold  an  anfwer 
to  a  requed,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perhaps  ffie 
would  not  have  waited. — It  has  been  thought,  too,  that 
Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it :  but  chronology  will 
not  admit  this ;  fince,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found 
that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Anacreon  was 
born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady  wrote,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  but  fome  finall  fragments,  which  the 
ancient  fcholiafts  have  cited  ;  a  hymn  to  Venus,  pre¬ 
ferved  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffiis  ;  and  an  ode  to 
*  See  Poe -  one  of  her  midreffes  *  :  which  lad  piece  confirms  a  tra- 
try,  N°  dition  delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous 
1?,-.  paffion  extended  even  to  perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and 

that  ffie  was  willing  to  have  her  midreffes  as  well  as  her 
•  „  gallants.  . 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  facrifice  to  Phaon,  one 
of  her  male  paramours :  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho’s  love  for  her  own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  did  all  ffie  could  to  win  him  ;  but  in  vain  :  upon 
which  ffie  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and  died, 

l 


It  is  faid  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following  Phaon  SappR0 
into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not  fee  !|  /' 

her  }  and  that  during  her  day  in  that  ifland  die  probably  {Saraco^ts„  j. 
compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  dill  extant,  in  which  ffie  ✓ 

begs  fo  ardently  the  affi dance  of  that  goddefs.  Her 
prayers,  however,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon  was  cruel 
to  the  lad  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho  "was  forced 
to  take  the  dreadful  leap  }  ffie  went  to  the  promontory 
Leucas,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea.  The  cruelty  of 
Phaon  will  not  furprife  us  fo  much,  if  we  refleCt,  that 
die  was  a  widow  (for  die  had  been  married  to  a  rich 
^ian  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by  whom  ffie  had  a  daughter 
named  C/ets)  }  that  die  had  never  been  handfome  }  that 
ffie  had  obferved  no  meafure  in  her  paffion  to  both  fexes: 
and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all  her  charms.  She 
was,  however,  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that  alone 
deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians  held  her 
merit  in  fuch  high  edeem,  that  they  paid  her  fovereign 
honours  after  her  death,  and  damped  their  money  with 
her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  ereCted  a  noble 
datue  of  porphyry  to  her  j  and  in  ffiort,  ancients  as  well 
as  moderns  have  done  honour  to  her  memory.  Voffius 
fays,  that  none  of  the  Greek  poets  excelled' Sappho  for 
fweetnefs  of  verfe  }  and  that  die  made  Archilochus  the 
model  of  her  dyle,  but  at  the  fame  time  took  eare  to 
foften  the  feverity  of  his  expreffion.  It  mud  be  grant¬ 
ed,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is  left  us  of  Sappho,  that 
Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  the  admirable  genius 
of  this  woman ;  for  there  is  in  what  remains  of  her 
fomething  delicate,  harmonious,  and  impadioned  to  the 
lad  degree. 

SARABAND,  a  mufical  compofition  in  triple  time, 
the  motions  of  which  are  flow  and  ferious. 

Saraband  is  alfo  a  dance  to  the  fame  meafure,  which 
ufually  terminates  when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time 
falls  j  and  is  otherwife  much  the  fame  as  the  minuet. 

The  faraband  is  faid  to  be  originally  derived  from  the 
Saracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found  of  the  gui¬ 
tar  or  cadanettes. 

S  ARACA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  ;  fo  called 
from  the  word  fart /,  which  dignifies  a  defer t,  as  the 
greated  part  of  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  difciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARACOLETS,  a  Negro  nation  occupying  the 
country  between  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia. 

They  are  a-  laborious  people,  cultivate  their  lands  with 
care,  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  and  inhabit  handfome  and  well  built  villages }  their 
houfes,  of  a  circular  form,  are  for  the  mod  part  terra¬ 
ced  y  the  others  are  covered  with  reeds  as  at  Senegal : 
they  are  inclofed  with  a  mud  wall  a  foot  thick,  and 
the  villages  are  furrounded  with  one  of  done  and  earth 
of  double  that  folidity.  There  are  feveral  gates,  which 
are  guarded  at  night  for  fear  of  a  furprife.  This  na¬ 
tion  is  remarkably  brave,  fo  that  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  a  Saracolet  fiave.  The  religious  principles  of  this 
people  are  nearly  allied  to  Mahometanifm,  and  dill 
more  to  natural  religion.  They  acknowledge  one  God} 
and  believe  that  thofe  who  deal,  or  are  guilty  of  any 
crime,  are  eternally  puniffied.  They  admit  a  plurality 
of  wives,  and  believe  their  fouls  to  be  immortal  like 
their  own.  The  extent  of  this  country  is  unknown. 

It  is  governed  by  four  powerful  princes,  all  bearing  the 
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acolets  name  of  Fouquet.  The  leaft  confiderable,  according  to 
II  the  teftimony  of  the  Saracolets,  is  that  of  Tuago,  who 
cooele^  can  a{Jemble  30,000  horfe,  and  whole  fubje&s  occupy  a 
^  territory  two  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  as  well  on  the 
Senegal  as  on  the  traft  that  reaches  beyond  the  Felou  5 
a  rock  which,  according  to  the  fame  report,  forms  cata¬ 
racts,  from  whence  proceed  the  Senegal  and  the  river 
Gambia,  equally  confiderable. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  with  an  archbi  (hop’s  fee,  an  univerfity,  and 
a  court  of  inquifition.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Phoenicians ;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  here  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  Cccfar  Auguftus ,  which  by  corruption  has  been 
changed  into  Saragoffa.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  flreets  are  long,  broad,  well  pav¬ 
ed,  and  very  clean,  and  the  lioufes  from  three  to  fix 
(lories  high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  \  and  they  reckon  17  large  churches,  and  1 4  hand¬ 
fome  monafteries,  not  to  mention  others  lefs  confider¬ 
able.  The  river  Ebro  runs  crofs  the  place,  dividing  it 
into  two  ;  and  on  its  banks  is  a  handfome  quay,  which 
ferves  for  a  public  walk.  The  Holy-ftreet  is  the  lar¬ 
ged,  and  fo  broad  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fquare  \  and 
here  they  have  their  bull-fights  :  in  this  dreet  there  are 
feveral  noblemen’s  families,  particularly  that  of  the  vice¬ 
roy.  The  convents  are  handfome  and  richly  adorned, 
as  well  as  the  churches.  The  cathedral  church  is  a 
fpacious  building,  after  the  Gothic  tade  ;  but  the  fined 
church  is  that  of  Nucdra  Signora  del  Pilar,  feated  on 
the  fide  of  the  Ebro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greated  de¬ 
votion  in  Spain.  They  tell  us  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
St  James,  who  was  preaching  the  gofpel,  and  left  him 
her  image,  with  a  handfome  pillar  of  jafper  \  it  is  dill 
in  this  church,  which  they  pretend  is  the  firfl  in  the 
world  built  to  her  honour.  This  image  dands  on  a 
marble  pillar,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms  \  but  the 
place  is  fo  dark,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  without  the  af- 
fidance  of  lamps,  which  are  50  in  number,  and  all  of  di¬ 
ver.  There  are  alfo  chandeliers  and  baludrades  of  maffy 
diver.  The  ornaments  of  this  image  are  the  riched  that 
can  be  imagined,  her  crown  being  full  of  precious  (tones 
of  an  inedimable  price  \  in  diort,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  to  be  feen  but  gold  and  jewels,  and  a  vad  number 
of  people  come  in  pilgrimage  hither.  The  town-houfe 
is  a  fumptuous  ftruCture,  adorned  with  fine  columns  : 
in  the  hall  are  the  pictures  of  all  the  kings  of  Arragon  5 
and  in  a  corner  of  it  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  a  dra-. 
gon  of  white  marble  under  him.  It  is  feated  in  a  very 
large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives  two  other  rivers ; 
and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  of  done  and  the  other 
of  wood,  which  lad  has  been  thought  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  in  Europe.  A  victory  was  obtained  here  over  the 
French  and  Spaniards  in  1710,  but  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  allies  foon  after.  It  is  97  miles  wed  by  north 
of  Tarragona,  130  wed  of  Barcelona,  and  160  north- 
ead  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  0.  48.  N.  Lat.  41.  44. 
SARANNE.  See  Lilium. 

SARCASM,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  keen  bitter  expreflion 
which  has  the  true  point  of  fatire,  by  which  the  orator 
feoffs  and  infults  his  enemy  :  fuch  as  that  of  the  Jews 
to  our  Saviour  \  “  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he  cannot 
fave.” 

SARCOCELE,  in  Surgery ,  a  fpurious  rupture  or 
hernia,  wherein  the  tedicle  is  confidersbly  tumefied  or 


indurated,  like  a  feirrhus,  or  much  enlarged  by  a  flefhy  Sarcocele 
excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  acute  B 
pains,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  lad  into  a  cancerous  difpo-  gUS_  ‘ 
fition.  See  Surgery. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall  whitifli-yellow  grains,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddifh  and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  ;  the  whited  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  frefheft  :  its  tade  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  See  Chemistry. 

SARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  foft  parts,  viz.  the  mufcles,  intedines,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  any  flefliy  excref¬ 
cence. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  done  cof¬ 
fin  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  depofited  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  which  were  not  intended  to  be  burnt. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  fig- 
nifies  flejh-eater  ;  becaufe  originally  a  kind  of  done  was 
ufed  for  tombs,  which  quickly  confumed  the  bodies. 

See  the  following  article. 

One  of  the  mod  celebrated  fpecimens  of  antiquity  is 
the  great  farcophagus,  which  is  commoniy  called  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britifh  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
in  1801,  is  now  depofited  in  the  Britilh  Muleum,  and 
is  thus  deferibed  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine*.  xxvii. 

“  It  was  brought  from  the  mofque  of  St  Athanafius,  l1' 
at  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  transformed,  by  the 
Mahometans,  into  a  kind  of  refervoir,  confecrated  to 
contain  the  water  for  their  pious  ablutions.  It  is  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  and  would  form  an  oblong  rect¬ 
angle,  were  not  one.  of  the  ends  or  (horter  fides  of  tho 
parallelogram  rounded  fomewliat  like  a  bathing  tub, 

It  is  probable  that  formerly  it  was  covered  with  a  lid, 
but  no  trace  of  it  is  now  vifible  \  but  is  entirely  open 
like  an  immenfe  laver,  of  one  fingle  piece  of  beautiful 
marble,  fpotted  with  green,  yellow,  reddifh,  &c.  on  a 
ground  of  a  fine  black,  of  the  fpecies  called  breccia,  a 
fort  of  pudding  (tone,  compofed  of  agglutinated  frag¬ 
ments  of  various  fizes,  which  are  denominated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  component  parts.  This  comes  under  the 
clafs  of  calcareous  breccias.  But  what  renders  this  mag¬ 
nificent  fragment  of  antiquity  peculiarly  interefting,  is 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fmall  hieroglyphic  characters, 
with  which  it  is  fculptured  both  within  and  without, 
as  you  may  perceive  by  the  figure.  It  would  employ 
me  nearly  a  month  to  make  faithful  copies  of  them  : 
their  fhape  and  general  appearance  is  pretty  fairly  given 
in  the  figure  \  but  it  can  only  ferve  to  convey  to  you  Plate 
an  idea  of  the  monument  in  one  view.  A  correct  andCCCCULVW1 
faithful  copy  of  all  the  hieroglyphics,  though  an  Her¬ 
culean  talk,  is  a  defideratum  *,  for  it  can  be  only  by 
copying  with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  and  of  a  large  fize, 
the  figures  of  this  fymbolical  language,  that  wc  can  at¬ 
tain  the  knowledge  of  a  myflerious  compofition,  on  which, 
depends  that  of  the  hiftory  of  a  country,  once  fo  highly 
celebrated.  When  that  language  (hall  be  underflood, 
we  may  perhaps  learn  the  original  purpofe  of  this  farco- 
phagus,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  puifiant  man  whofe  fpoils 
it  contained.  Till  then  it  is  but  the  vain  and  flitting 
field  of  conjeCture. 

“  Many  men  of  fcience  and  learning,  have  examined 
this  memento  of  Egyptian  (kill  and  induftry }  but  no 
3  R  2  pofitivc 
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pofilive  dt  ciffon  of  its  former  application  is  yet  found  by 
the  learned.  Sonnini  and  Denun,  who  both  cloddy  and 
attentively  examined  it,  have  pronounced  nothing  de- 
cifive  on  the  fubjedl.  Dr  Clark  of  Cambridge,  an  in¬ 
defatigable  and  learned  antiquary,  has  afiertecUhat  the 
farcophagus  of  the  mufeum  really  was  the  tomb  of  A- 
lexander  ;  but  it  requires  more  talents  than  I  poflefs,  to 
lemove  the  obdacles  that  withftand  the  clear  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  this  invaluable  antique.” 

Sarcophagus,  or  Lapis  AJjius ,  in  the  natural  hifto- 
ry  of  the  ancients,  a  done  much  ufed  among  the 
•Greeks  in  their  fepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always 
perfectly  confumed  the  flcfli  of  human  bodies  bu¬ 
ried  in  it  in  forty  days.  This  property  it  was  much 
famed  for,  and  all  the  ancient  naturalids  mention  it. 
There  was  another  very  lingular  quality  alfo  in  it,  but 
whether  in  all,  or  only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is 
not  known  :  that  is,  its  turning  into  done.  any  thing 
that  was  put  into  veffels  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded 
only  by  Mutianus  and  I  heophraftus,  except  that  Pliny 
had  copied  it  from  thefe  authors,  and  feme  of.  the  later 
writers  on  thefe  fub]ef\s  from  him.  I  he  account  Mu- 
tianus  gives  of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  done  the 
fhoes  of  perfons  buried  in  it,  as  alfo  the  utenfils  which 
it  was  in  fome  places  cudomary  to  bury  with  the  dead, 
particularly  thofe  which  the  perfon  wffiile  living  mod 
delighted  in.  The  utenfils  this  author  mentions,.  are 
fuel? as  mud  have  been  made  of  very  different  materials*, 
and  hence  it  appears  that  this  done  had  a  power  of 
containing  not  only  flefh,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality 
extended  to  fuhdances  of  very  different  kinds.  W  hether 
ever  it  really  poffefled  this  lad  quality  has  been.  much 
doubted  ;  and  many,  from  the  feeming  improbability  of 
it,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  has  much  en¬ 
couraged  the  general  difbelief  of  it  is,  Mutianus’s  ac¬ 
count"  of  its  taking  place  on  fubdances  of  very  different- 
kinds  and  textures  j  but  this  is  no  real  obje£Uon,  and 
the  whole  account  has  probably  truth  in  it.  Petrifac¬ 
tions  in  thofe  early  days  might  not  be  didinguifhed  from 
incrudations  of  fparry  and  dony  matter  on  the  furfaces 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  world  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incrudations 
of  fpar  on  modes  and  other  fubdances  in  fome  of  our 
fprings,  being  at  this  time  called  by  many  petrified mofs, 
&c.  and  incrudations  like  thefe  might  eafdy  be  formed 
on  fubdances  enelofed  in  vcdels  made  of  this  done,  by 
water  pading  through  its  pores,  didodging  from  the 
common  mafs  of  the  done,  and  carrying  with  it  par¬ 
ticles  of  fueh  fpar  as  it  contained  ;  and  afterwards  fall¬ 
ing  in  repeated  drops  on  whatever  lay  111  its  way,  it 
might  again  depofit  them  on  fuch  fubdances  in  form  of 
incrudations.  By  this  means,  things  made  of  ever  fo 
different  matter,  which  happened  to  beinclofed,  and  in 
the  way  of  the  paffage  of  the  water,  would  be  equally 
incruded  with  and  in  appearance  turned  into  done, 
without  regard,  to  the  different  configurations  of  their 
pores  and  parts.  t 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  nad 
this  done  was  Affos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  it  was  dug;  and  De  Boot  informs  us, 
that  in  that  country,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Ead, 
there  are  alfo  dones  of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied  to  the 
bodies  of  living  perfons,  would  in  the  fame  rman- 
ner  confume  their  Hdb.  Hi/Ps  Notes  ax  Theophrajlus f 
p.  14. 


SARCOTICS,  in  Surgery,  medicines  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  generate  Hcfh  in  wounds. 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  lad  king  of  Affyria, 
whofe  character  is  one  of  the  mod  infamous  in  hidory, 
He  is  Paid  to  have  funk  fo  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  changed  his  very  fex  and  nature.  He 
clothed  himfclf  as  a  woman,  and  fpun  amidd  companies 
of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  behaved 
in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  mod  lafeivious  harlot. 
In  diort,  he  buried  himfelf  in  the  mod  unbounded  fen- 
fuality,  quite  regardlefs  of  fex  and  the  didates  of  na¬ 
ture.  Having  grown  odious  to  all  his  fubjecls,  a  rebel¬ 
lion  wa*  formed  againd  him  by  Arbaces  the  Me.de  and 
Belefis  the  Babylonian.  They  were  attended,  however, 
with  very  bad  fuccefs  at  fird,  being  defeated  with  great 
daughter  in  three  pitched  battles.  With  great  difficul¬ 
ty  Belefis  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  keep  the  field  only 
five  days  longer  ;  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Ba&ri- 
ans,  who  had  come  to  the  affidance  of  Sardanapalus,  but 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
him.  With  this  reinforcement  they  twice  defeated  the 
troops  of  Sardanapalus,  who  diut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh 
the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  city  held  out  for  three 
years;  at  the  end  of  which,  Sardanapalus  finding  hini- 
felf  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his 
palace,  in  a  court  of  which  he  caufed  a  vad  pile  of  wood 
to  be  raifed  ;  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  royrd  apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  inclofmg 
his  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the 
pile,  he  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fo  dedroyed  himfelf  and  all 
together. 

SARDINIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  drait  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea,  which  flows  between  this 
idand  and  Italy,  on  the  ead  ;  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  and  wed.  It  is  about 
140  mile  a  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  and  contains 
420,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue  arifes  chic  My  from 
a  duty  upon  fait,  and  is  barely  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expences  of  government ;  but  it  certainly  might  be  eon- 
fiderably  augmented,  as  the  foil  produces  wine,  corn, 
and  oil,  in  abundance.  Mod  of  the  fait  that  is  export¬ 
ed  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes 5  the  Englidi  for¬ 
merly  took  great  quantities  for  Newfoundland,  but  ha¬ 
ving  found  it  more  convenient  to  procure  it  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  they  now  take  little  or  none.  A  profit¬ 
able  tunny  fifhery  is  carried  on  at  the  fouth  wed  part 
of  the  ifland,  but  it  is  monopolized  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  adjoining  land.  Wild  boars  abound  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  idand,  and  here  are  fome  few  deer,  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  in  Britain,  but  in  colour  and  make  ex- 
a&ly  the  fame.  Beeves  and  fheep  are  alfo  common,  as 
well  as  horfes. 

The  feudal  fydem  dill  fubffds  in  a  limited  degree,  and 
titles  go  with  their  edates,  fo  that  the  purchafer  of  the 
latter  inherits  the  former.  The  regular  troops  feldom 
exceed  2000  men  ;  but  the  militia  amount  to  nea* 
26,000,  of  whom  11,000  are  cavalry.  Their  horfes  are 
fmall,  but  uncommonly  a&ive.  In  a  charge,  we  (houlcl 
beat  them ;  but,  on  a  march,  they  would  be  taperior  to 
us.  The  country  people  are  generally  armed  ;  but  not- 
withdanding  their  having  been  fo  long  under  the  Spa- 
nidi  and  Italian  government,  affaffinations  are  by  na, 
means  frequent  $  and  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
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dinia  a  man  dabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with- 
H  .  in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  liable 
Kg-  to  be  hanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 
UJU  US*.  1  no  protection  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians  are  not  at 
all  bigotted  and,  next  to  tlie  Spaniards,  the  Englifli 
are  their  favourites.  This  itland  was  formerly  fubjed 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  of 
Sardinia.  See  Cagliari.  It  is  now  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  French. 

There  is  in  this  ifland  a  pleafing  variety  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  foil  is  generally  fruitful  *,  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  a  fiothful  generation,  and  cultivate  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  part  of  it.  On  the  coaft  there  is  a  fifhery  of  anchovies 
and  coral,  of  which  they  fend  large  quantities  to  Genoa 
and  Leghorn.  This  illand  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  one,  called  Capo  di  Cagliari lies  to  the  fouth  5  and 
the  other  Capo  di  Lug  ary,  which  is  feated  to  the  north. 
The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari  the  capital,  Oiiflagno, 
and  Saffari. 

SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  Sarrfo,  or  Sart ,  is 
an  ancient  town  of  Natolia  in  Afia,  about  40  miles  eaft 
of  Smyrna.  It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity, 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was  feated  on  the 
fide  of  Mount  Tmolus  *,  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  (Length.  It  was 
the  feat  of  King  Croefus,  and  wras  jn  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus  *,  after  which  the  Pevfian  fatrapas  or  comman¬ 
dant  redded  at  Sardis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Sufa.  The 
city  was  alfo  taken,  burnt,  and  then  evacuated  by  the 
Milefians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  the  city  and  for- 
trefs  filrrendered  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus.  Under  the  Romans  Sardis  was 
a  very  eonfiderable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cce- 
far,  when  it  fuffered  prodigicufly  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  then  fudained. 
Julian  attempted  to  re  (lore  the  heath  ep  w  or  (hip  in  (he 
place.  He  ere&ed  temporary  altars  where  none  had 
been  left,  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  vediges  re¬ 
mained.  In  the  year  400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
and  it  differed.  confiderably  in  the  (ubfeqnent  troubles  of 
Afia.  On  the  incurfiou  of  the  Tartars  in  13Q4,  the 
Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  feparated  by  a  (Long  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  their  fleep.  The  fite  of  this 
once  noble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothing  but 
wretched  huts.  There  are,  however,  fome  curious  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  about  it,  and  feme  ruins  which  dif- 
play  its  ancient  grandeur.  See  Chandler's  Travels  in 
Afia  Minor ,  p.  251,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  place  a  large  earavanfary,  where  tra¬ 
vellers  may  commodioufiy  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  Shepherds,  who  lead  their  (beep  into  the  fine 
pafiufes  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mofque  here,  which  was  a  Chridian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  fever al  columns  of  polilhed  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Chriffians,  who  are  employed  in  gar¬ 
dening.  E.  Long.  28.  5.  N.  Lat.  37.  51. 

SARDONIUS  Risus,  Sardonian  Laughter  ;  a  con. 
vulfive  involuntary  laughter  5  thus  named  from  the  her- 
ba  fardonia,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  faid 
to  produce  fuch  convulfive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as  re¬ 
semble  thofe  motions  which  are  obferved  in  the  face  du- 
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ring  a  fit  of  laughter.  This  complaint  is  fometimes  Sardonfus 
fpeedily  fatal.  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the  Rj|us 
caufe,  the  cure  muff  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vomit,  sarura. 
and  frequent  draughts  of  hydromel  with  milk. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  (lone  confiding  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  calcedony  and  carnelian,  fometimes  in  drata, 
but  at  other  times  blended  together.  See  MINERA¬ 
LOGY. 

SARIMPATAM,  a  country  of  Indodan,  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin  of  Malabar, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  fubdued  by 
any  foreign  power,  Mr  Grofe  relates,  that  “  it  has 
been  condantly  a  maxim  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive  war  *,  and 
even  then,  not  to  kill  any  of  their  adverfaries  in  battle, 
but  to  cut  off  their  nofes.  To  this  fervice  the  military 
were  peculiarly  trained  up,  and  the  dread  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  proved  fcfficiently  drong  to  keep  their  neighbours, 
not  much  more  martial  than  themfelves,  from  effectually 
attacking  them.” 

SARMENTOSvE.  (from  farmentum ,  a  long  flioot 
like  that  of  a  vine)  ;  the  name  of  the  1  ith  elafs  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of  • 
plants  which  have  climbing  dems  and  branches,  that, 
like  the  vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  See  Bo¬ 
tany. 

S  AROS,  in  chronology,  a  period  of  223  lunar  months. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  faid  to  be  Chaldean,  fig- 
nifying  reditution,  or  return  of  eclipfes  5  that  is,  con¬ 
jurations  of  the  fun  and  iWion  in  nearly  the  fame  place 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  Saros  was  a  cycle  like  to  that  of 
Meto. 

SAROTHRA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  20th  order,  Rotacca ?.  See  Botany  Index. 

SARPLAR  of  Wool.,  a  quantity  of  wool,  other- 
wife  called  a  pockety  or  half -fa  cl  ;  a  fack  containing  80 
tod  •,  a  tod  two  done  ;  and  a  done  14  pounds. — In  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  called  far p hath ,  and  contains  80  done. 

SARRACONI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  54th  order,  Mifccllanece .  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

S  ARRAS  IN,  or  Sarrazin,  in  fortification,  a  kind 
of  portcullis,  other  wife  called  a  herfe,  which  is  hung 
with  ropes  over  the  gate  of  a  town  or  fortrefs.  to  be  let 
fall  in  cafe  of  a  furprife. 

SARSAPARILLA.  See  Smilax,  Botany  and 
Materia  Medic  a  Index. 

SART  OKI  US,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  Mufclcs. 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  north  of 
New  Sarum  or  Salijfburv,  l?as  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which 
belonged  to  the. ancient  Britons*  and  is  faid  alfo  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  Rations.  It  has  a  double 
intrench ment,  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  of  an  orbicular 
form,  and  has  a  very  augud  look,  being  ere&ed  on  one 
of  the  mod  elegant  plans  for  a  fortrefs  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  In  the  north-wed  angle  Rood  the  palace  of  the 
bi(hop,  whofe  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Wilton  and 
Sherborn  *,  but  (he  bifhop  quarrelling  with  King  Ste¬ 
phen,  he  feized  the  cadle  and  put  a  garrifon  into  it, 
which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  its  dedrudlion,  as  the 
fee  was  foon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salilbury  in 
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Sarnm  1219.  The  area  of  this  ancient  city  is  filuated  on  an 
Safhes  art^cia^  hill,  whofe  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the 
-.a  ?5,  ,  ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
Rill  to  be  feen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Greets  and  cathe¬ 
dral  church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  flood.  Here 
fynods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and  hi¬ 
ther  were  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  fummoned  to  fwear 
‘fidelity  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  alfo  was  a 
palace  of  the  Bfitiffi  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  \  which  was  deferted  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  for  want  of  water,  fo  that  one  farm  lioufe  is  all 
that  is  left  of  this  ancient  city  ;  yet  it  is  called  the  Bo - 
rough  of  Old  Sarum ,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia^ 
ment,  who  are  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  ad¬ 
jacent  lands. 

In  February  1795  a  fubterraneous  paffage  was  difeo- 
\  vered  at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  Salifbury,  Feb.  10.  “  Some  perfons  of  Salif- 

bury  on  Saturday  laft  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right  hand,  after 
they  .had  reached  the  fummit,  difeovered  a  large  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  Reps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was  an  arched  way 
feven  feet  wide,  neatly  chiffeled  out  of  the  folid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  fudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbifii  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be¬ 
tween  fix  and  feven  feet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over¬ 
head  all  the  way.  Thefe  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
perfon  who  himfelf  explored  it ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther  leR  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Sarum 
houfc,  and  continues  under  the  foffe  till  it  reached  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chiffel,  he  fays,  are  vi- 
fible  on  the  fide.  There  are  two  large  pillars  of  fquare- 
Rone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  freefone, 
and  the  mafon  work  is  extremely  neat.  The  higheR 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground. 

“  It  is  all  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
Whitechurch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  Lord  Camelford, 
and  thinks  curiofity  would  bring  fo  many  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  his  grafs  whenever  grafs  (hall  be  there. 
I  went  into  it  30  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  could 
get  for  the  rubbifii.  I  meafured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  full  120  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  fuppofed  to  be  the  entrance  j  then  onwards  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  filled  to  the  r»of  with  rubbifii.  By  mea- 
furing  with  the  fame  line  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  muR  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank  of 
the  outer  trench  ;  where  I  think  the  opening  may  be 
found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a  Norman  work  it  is  difficult  to  fay  •,  but  it 
certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into  or 
out  of  the  caRle  }  and  probably  a  fort  or  flrong  caRle 
was  built  over  the  outer  entrance.  I  looked  for  in- 
feriptions  or  coins,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
found.” 

SASAFRAS.  See  Laurus,  Botany  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  Index . 

S  ASHES,  in  military  drefs,  are  badges  of  diffin&ion 
v/orn  bv  the  officers  of  moR  nations,  either  round  their 


■waifi  or  over  their  fhoulders.  Thofe  for  the  Britiffi  ar¬ 
my  were  made  of  crimfon  filk  :  for  the  Imperial  army 
Crimfon  and  gold  5  for  the  Prufiian  army  black  filk  and 
River  the  Hanoverians  yellow  filk  \  the  Portuguefe 
crimfon  filk  with  blue  taffels. 

SASINE,  or  Seisin.  See  Law,  N°  clxiv.  15.  &c. 

SASSA.  See  Myrrh,  Opocalpasum,  Materia 
Medica  Index ,  and  Bruce's  Travels ,  vol.  v.  p.  27, 
&c. 


SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
the  devil  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angels.  See  Devil. 

SATELLITE,  in  Ajlronojny ,  the  fame  with  a  fe* 
condary  planet  or  moon. 

SATIRE.  See  Satyr. 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrapes,  in  Perfian  antiquity,  de¬ 
notes  an  admiral  \  but  more  commonly  the  governor  of 
u  province. 

SATTIN,  a  gloffy  kind  of  filk  Ruff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  Rands  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer 
woof. 

SATTIN ET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  which  is 
commonly  Rriped,  and  is  employed  for  different  purpofes 
of  female  drefs. 

SATURANTS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  Absorb 


bents. 

SATURATION,  in  Chemijlry ,  is  the  impregna¬ 
ting  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfa ,  till  either 
receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  then  become  neu¬ 
tral. 

SATURDAY,  the  feven th  and  laR  day  of  the  week, 
fo  called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worfhipped  on  this  day  by 
the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

SAT  UR  El  A,  Savory,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  4 2d  order,  Verticil l at ce .  See  Botany 
Index . 

SATURN,  in  AJlronomy ,  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
folar  fyRem,  revolving  at  the  diRance  of  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun.  See  Astronomy 
Index. 

Saturn,  in  Chemijlry ,  an  appellation  formerly  given 
to  lead. 

Saturn,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 

Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
was  the  fon  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
Jupiter.  He  depofed  and  caRrated  his  father  and 
obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  refign  his  crown  to  him, 
on  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  iffue, 
that  the  fucceflion  might  at  length  devolve  on  him* 
For  this  purpofe  he  devoured  all  the  fons  he  had  by 
his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele:  but  fhe  bringing  forth  at 
one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  (he  prefented  the  latter  to 
her  huffjand,  and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  Mount 
Ida  \  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  fon, 
demanded  the  child ;  but  in  his  Read  his  wife  gave  him 
a  Rone  Twaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  inffantly* 
fwallowed.  Titan  finding  that  Saturn  had  violated  the 
contract  he  had  made  with  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  children,  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  him  and  Cybele  prifoners,  confined  them  in 
Tartarus  :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
up,  raifed  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  father’s  afliff- 
ance?  defeated  Titan,  and  refiored  Saturn  to  the  throne. 

Some 
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Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  Intended 
to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  the 
latter  being  informed  of  his  intention,  depofed  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn  efca- 
ping  from  thence  tied  into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who  aiTociated 
him  to  the  government :  whence  Italy  obtained  the 
name  of  Saturnia  Tellur ;  as  alfo  that  of  Latium ,  from 
lateo,  u  to  lie  hid.”  There  Saturn,  by  the  wifdom  and 
mildnefs  of  his  government,  is  faid  to  have  produced 
the  golden  age. 

Saturn  is  reprefen  ted  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
armed  with  a  fey  the;  fometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  emblematic  of  the  feafons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
the  fame  circle.  Sometimes  alfo  Saturn  is  painted 
with  a  fand-glafs  in  his  hand.  The  Greeks  fay,  that 
the  (lory  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  destroying 
his  children  is  an  allegory,  which  fignifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  pad  and  prefent,  and  will  alfo  devour  the 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a  temple, 
and  celebrated  a  feftival  which  they  called  Saturnalia . 
During  this  feftival  no  bufinefs  or  profeffion  was  allowed 
to  be  carried  on  except  cookery;  all  diftin&ions  of  rank 
ceafed;  {laves  could  fay  what  they  pleafed  to  their  maf- 
ters  with  impunity;  they  could  even  rally  them  with 
their  faults  before  their  faces. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival 
obferved  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this  occafion,  thus. 
“  During  my  whole  reign,  which  laftsbut  for  one  week, 
no  public  bufinefs  is  done;  there  is  nothing  but  drink¬ 
ing,  tinging,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
fervants  with  their  mafters  at  table,  &c.  There  ftiall 
be  no  difputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
mafters  and  Oaves,  (hall  be  equal,”  &c. 

On  this  feftival  the  Romans  facrificed  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  cuftom  at  other  facrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  of 
a  melancholy  difpofition,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

S  ATY  AVRAT  A,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mythology, 
is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over  the 
whole  world  in  the  earlieft  age  of  their  chronology, 
and  to  have  refided  in  the  country  of  Dravira  on  the 
coaft  of  the  eaftern  Indian  peninfula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  Vaivafwata ,  or  child  of  the  fun .  In  the  Bha- 
gavat  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe, 
intending  to  preferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftru&ion, 
caufed  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  a£h  “In  feven  days  from  the  prefent  time, 
G  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plun¬ 
ged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  the  de- 
ftroying  waves,  a  large  veflel,  fent  by  me  for  thy  ufe, 
Ihall  ftand  before  thee.  Then  (halt  thou  take  all  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  feven  faints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
thou  fhalt  enter  the  fpacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  fe- 
cure  from  the  flood  on  one  immenfe  ocean  without  light, 
except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When 
the  fbip  (hall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou 
{halt  faften  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  on  my  horn  ;  for 
I  will  be  near  thee;  drawing  the  veflel,  with  thee  and 
thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  0  chief  of 


men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  ftiall  be  completely  ended. 
Thou  fhalt  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly  named 
the  fupreme  Godhead  ;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  quef- 
tions  fhall  be  anfwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in- 
ftru£ted.”  All  this  is  faid  to  have  been  accomplifhed; 
and  the  ftory  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  difguifed  by  A- 
fiatic  fnftion  and  allegory.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  rightly  obferved,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition  of 
the  univerfal  deluge  deferibed  by  Mofes;  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  eaftern  and  vveftern 
traditions  relating  to  that  event.  The  fame  learned  au¬ 
thor  has  ibown  it  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable, 
that  the  Sati/avrata  of  India  is  the  Cronus  of  Greece  and 
the  Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Saturn  ;  and  dfiatic  Re - 
fearches ,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  &tc. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dif- 
courfe  or  poem,  ex  poling  the  vices  and  follies  of  man¬ 
kind.  See  Poetry,  Part  II.  fe&.  x. 

The  chief  fatirifts  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius:  thole  among  the  moderns,  are, 
Ivegnier  and  Boileau,  in  French;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ilo- 
cliefter,  Buckingham,  Swift.  Pope,  Young,  6tc.  amuiig 
the  Englifli;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 
SATYRIASIS.  See  Medicine  Index . 

S  ATYRIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gv- 
nandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  Verticil l at ce.  See  Botany  Index . 

SATYRS,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  fpecies  of  demi¬ 
gods  who  dwelt  in  the  woods.  They  are  reprefented 
as  monfters,  half-men,  and  half-goats;  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
goat.  They  are  generally  in  the  train  that  Jollowrs 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  fuppofed  that  they  were  re¬ 
markable  for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they  have 
placed  them  in  the  fame  pidtures  with  the  Graces,  Loves, 
and  even  with  Venus  herfelf. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
charadlers  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re¬ 
cords  of  biography,  was  the  fon  of  Anne  countefs  of 
Macclesfield  by  the  carl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confeftion;  and  was  born  in  1698.  This  con- 
feftion  of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  re¬ 
paration  from  her  liulband  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  :  yet, 
having  obtained  this  defired  end,  no  fooner  was  her  fpu- 
rious  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  fhame  or  poverty  to  excufe  her,  fhe  difeo- 
vered  the  refolution  of  difowning  him;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  moft  unnatural  cruelty. 
She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as 
her  own;  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  leaving  him 
a  legacy  of  6000I.  by  declaring  him  dead:  and  ineflfedl 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmother 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  his 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering  it  impoflible  for  him  to 
-profecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fe- 
cretly  to  the  plantations;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
afide  or  fruftrated,  (he  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
Ihoemaker.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue;  for  his  nurfe  dying,  he  went  to  take 
care  of  the  efFe&s  of  his  fuppofed  mother;  and  found  in 
her  boxes  lomc  letters  which  difeovered  to  young  Savage 
his  birth,  and  the  caufe  of  its  concealment. 

From  the  moment  of  this  difeovery  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  become  diflatisfied  with  his  fituation  as  a  flioe- 
tnaker.  He  now  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  (hare* 
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Savage,  in  the  affluence  of  Ins  real  mother  *,  and  therefore  he  di- 

' - reftly,  and  perhaps  indifcreetly,  applied  to  her,  and 

made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tendernefs  and  at- 
tradt  her  regard.  But  in  V2in  did  he  folicit  this  unna¬ 
tural  parent :  fhe  avoided  him  with  the  utmoft  precau¬ 
tion,  and  took  meafurcs  to.  prevent  his  ever  entering 
her  houfe  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  fo  touched  with  the  difeovery 
of  his  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  practice  to 
walk  before  bis  mother’s  door  in  hopes  of  feeing  her  by 
accident;  and  often  did  he  warmly  folicit  her  to  admit 
him  to  fee  her ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  he  could  neither 
foften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand. 

Mean  time,  while  he  was  affiduoufly  endeavouring  to 
roufe  the  affetfions  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af¬ 
fection  was  extindt,  he  was  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
fdpport,  and  reduced  to  the  miferies  of  want..  We  are 
riot  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  fhoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  adtually  bound 
to  him  ;  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  procure  a  fubfiftence.  In  fhort,  the  youth 
had  parts,  and  a  ttrong  inclination  towards  literary  pur- 
fuits,  efpecially  poetry.  He  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after- 
wTards  two  plays,  Woman's  a  Riddle ,  and  Love  in  a  Veil: 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  firft  ;  and  from  the  fecond  he  received  no  other  ad¬ 
vantage  than  tlie  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  careffed,  and  re¬ 
lieved.  However,  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  not  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  conftant  fupply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  which  not  only  procured  him  the 
efteera  of  many  perfons  of  wit,  but  brought  him  m  200I. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Efq.  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him  in  correcting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  flage 
and  the  prefs  ;  and  extended  his  patronage  dill  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  other  wits,  a  bad  manager, 
and  wras  ever  in  diftrefs.  As  faff  as  his  friends  railed 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  lie  funk  into  another  ;  and, 
when  he  found  himfelf  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram¬ 
ble  about  like  a  vagabond,  with  fcarcc  a  Hurt  on  Ins 
back.  He  w'as  in"  one  of  thefc  fituations  during  the 
time  that  he  wrote  his  tragedy  above  mentioned  ;  with¬ 
out  a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner  :  fo  that  he 
ufed  to  fcribble  on  feraps  of  paper  picked  up  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  begged  in  the  Ihops,  which  he  occafionally 
ftepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  craving  the 
favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  juft  to  take  a  memo¬ 
randum.  . 

Mr  Hill  alfo  earneftly  promoted  a  fubfcription  to  a 
volume  of  Mifcellanies,  bv  Savage  ;  and  likewite  fur- 
nifhed  part  ef  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  wascom- 
pofed.  To  this  mifcellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  in  a 
very  uncommon  ftrain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Miicellames  to¬ 
gether,  had  now,  for  a  time,  fomewhat  raifed  poor 
Savage  both  in  circumftances  and  credit ;  fo  that  the 
world  juft  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  en¬ 
dangered  by  a  inoft  unhappy  event.  A  drunken  frolic 
in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged;  his  friends  earneftly  fol.c.ted 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earneftly 
exerted  berfclf  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  conn- 
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tefs  of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  cafe  before  ^ 
Queen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtained  a  pardon. 

Savage  had  now  loft  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother 
which  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  re  prefs  ;  and  conlidering  her  as  an  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy, 
threatened  to  harafs  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publilh 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct,  unlefs  ftie  confented 
to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fuccefs- 
ful ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying 
afide  his  deiign  of  expoling  his  mother’s  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  enga¬ 
ged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  2Q0l.  a-year.  I  his  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage’s  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
careffed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined 
tafte.  In  this  gay  period  of  his  Ufe  he  publifiied  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth ,  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languifliing  illnefs  ;  and  The  Wan¬ 
derer ,  a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  lyr- 
connel  ;  in  ftrains  of  the  higheft  panegyric  :  but  thefe 
praifes  he  in  a  (liort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  re¬ 
tract,  being  difearded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bellowed.  Of  this  quarrel  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr 
Savage  afligned  very  different  reafons.  Our  author’s 
known  chara&er  pleads  too  ftrongly  againft  him  ;  for 
his  conduct  was  ever  fuch  as  made  all  his  friends,  foon- 
er  or  later,  grow  weary  of  him,  and  even  forced  moft 
of  them  to  become  his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
Savage,  whofe  paflions  were  very  ftrong,  and  whofe 
gratitude  was  very  fmall,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
expofing  the  faults  of  Lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover, 
now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. — Accordingly  lie  wrote  The  Baftard ,  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
(where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  bafe  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conclufion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  iuffered  by  thd 
crime  of  his  parents.—  L  he  reader  will  not  be  difpleafcd 
with  a  tranfeript  of  fome  of  the  lines  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  writer’s  fpirit  and  man¬ 
ner  of  verfification. 

Blcft  be  the  baftard’s  birth  !  thro’  wondrous  ways, 

He  ftiines  eccentric  like  a  comet’s  blaze. 

No  fickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he  ; 

He  !  {lamp’d  in  nature’s  mint  with  eefiafy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boaft,  a  gen’rous  race ; 

No  tenth  tranfmitter  of  a  fooliib  face. 

He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame, 

He  glories  in  a  baftard’s  glowing  name. 

_ Nature’s  unbounded  fon,  lie.  Hands  alone, 

His  heart  unbias’d,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

_ O  mother  !  yet  no  mother  ! — ’tis  to  you 

My  thanks  for  fuch  diftinguifti’d  claims  are  due. 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  fale  ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  happening  at  the  time  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  took  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  repeating  paffages  from  the  Baftard  in  her  hear¬ 
ing.  This  was  perhaps  the  firft  time  that  ever  fhe  dif- 
coverfcd  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power 
of  wit  was  very  confpieuous  :  the  wretch  who  had,  with¬ 
out  fcruple,  proclaimed  hcrfeif  an  adultrefs,  and 
hfol  firft  endeavoured  toftarve  her  fon,  then  to  transport 
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him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  reprefentation  of  her  own  condudl ;  but  fled  from 
reproach,  though  (he  felt  no  pain  from  guilt ;  and  left 
Bath  with  the  utmoft  hafte,  to  (belter  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London  (a). 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  the  refolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  flie  might  farther  extend  her  goodnefs  to 
him,  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it. — With  this  view, 
he  publiftied  a  poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Volunteer-Laureat  j  for  which  (he  was  pleafed  to 
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fent  him  $of.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu¬ 
ally  expeft  the  fame  bounty.  But  this  annual  allow¬ 
ance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  ftrange  and  lingular 
extravagance.  His  ufual  cuilom  was,  as  foon  as  he 
had  received  his  penfion,  to  difappear  with  it,  and  fe- 
crete  himfelf  from  his  .moft  intimate  friends,  till  every 
(hilling  of  the  50I.  was  fpent  ;  which  done,  he  again 
appeared,  pennylefs  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  in¬ 
form  any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  or  in  what  manner 
his  money  had  been  diflipated. — From  the  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  of  fome,  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 
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(a)  Mr  Bofwell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnfon,  has  called  In  queflion  the  (lory  of  Savage’s  birth,  and  grounded  his 
fufpicion  on  two  miftakes,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  falfehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  difeovered  in  his  friend’s  me¬ 
moirs  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnfon  has  Laid,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  Savage’s  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name ;  which,  by  his  direction,  was  inferted  in  the  regifter  of  the  pariftt  of  St  Andrew’s, 
Holborn.  Part  of  this,  it  feems,  is  not  true  ;  for  Mr  Bofwell  carefully  infpedted  that  regifter,  but  no  fucli 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omiflion  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  perfon  who  called  himfelf  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mr  Bofwell 
thinks  it  does  *,  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxim,  falfum  in  uno ,  falfum  in  omnibus .  The  fo- 
lidity  of  thismaxim  may  be  allowed  by  others  }  but  it  was  not  without  furprife  that,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  biographer  of  Johnfon.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  of  a  celebrated  caufe, 
with  Stuart’s  letters  on  the  fame  fubjeft  addrefied  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thoufand  fuch  miftakes  fufficient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwife 
lb  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  to  the  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  omiflion  of  the  name 
in  the  regifter  of  St  Andrew’s  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  againft  the  wretched  Savage  an  ac- 
eufation  of  impofture,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by  every  poflible 
motive  that  can  influence  human  conduct.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  direflion  about  regi- 
ftering  the  child’s  name  to  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  education  *,  but  that  perfon,  it 
is  well  known,  was  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  (he  had  rcfolved  from  his  birth  to  difown  her  fon,  would 
take  care  that  the  direction  (hould  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnfon’s  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Bofwell  calls  a  fecond  falfehood,  feems  not  to  amount  even  to 
a  miftake.  It  is  there  ftated,  that  “  Lady  Macclesfield  having  lived  for  fome  time  upon  very  uneafy  terms  with 
her  hufband,  thought  a  public  confeflion  of  adultery  the  moil  obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
her  liberty.”  This  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  cannot  be  true  ;  becaufe,  having  perufed  the  journals  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically  afeertained,  that  fo  far  from  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  (he  made  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her  counfel.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  Johnfon  has  nowhere  Laid,  tjiat  (lie  confefled  her  adultery  at  the  bar  of  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  confeflion  was  'public:  and  as  he  has  taught  us  in  his  Di&ionary,  that 
whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  is  public;  public,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  that  confeflion  certainly 
was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhowed  that  (lie  was  not  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  her 
hufband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reafons  for  denying  her  guilt 
before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her  counfel  *,  as  indeed,  had  (he  a&ed  otherwife,  it  is 
very  little  probable  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  reftored  to  her,  or  that  (he  could  have  obtained  a  fe¬ 
cond  hufband. 

But  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfon  who  affumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  fon  of  the 
fhoemaker  under  whofe  care  Lady  Macclesfield’s  child  was  placed  \  becaufe  “  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  Mrs  Lloyd’s  legacy  muft  be  imputed  to  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  not  the  real  perfon  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left.”  He  muft  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof  of  impofture.  Mrs 
Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  10th  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  lufpeft  that  he  was  the  perfon 
for  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  profecute  his  claim,  to  (belter  him  from  oppreflion,  or 
to  call  in  law  to  the  afliftance  of  juftice.  In  fuch  circumftances  he  could  not  have  obtained  payment  of  tbc 
money,  unlefs  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  infpired  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  was  due. 

To  thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  idle  cavils  it  is  a  fufficient  anfwer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patronized 
as  Lady  Macclesfield’s  fon  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady’s  nepbew  j  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady’s  fecond  hufband  ;  by  tbe  queen,  who,  upon  the  authority  of  that  lady 
and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  bis  mother's  houfe  in  the  night  with  an  intent  to  mur¬ 
der  her ;  and  in  effeft  by  the  lady  herfelf,  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  50I.  and  who  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  fatire  of  the  Baflard ,  without  offering,  either  by  herfelf  or  her  friends,  to  deny  that  the  author  of  that 
poem  was  the  perfon  whom  he  called  himfelf,  or  to  inlinuate  fo  much  as  that  he  might  pojjibly  be  the  fon  of  a 
(hoemaker.  To  Mr  Bofwell  all  this  feems  f  range  1  to  others,  who  look  not  with  fo  keen  an  eye  for  fuppofititious 
births,  we  think  it  muft  appear  convincing . 
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Savage  it  would  feem  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  Ins 
ca{h  in  the  moft  fordid  and  defpicable  fenfuality  *,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  mod  unfocial  manner,  fitting  whole  days 
and"  nights  by  himfelf,  in  obfcure  houfes  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  i  miner  fed  in  filth  and 
(loth,  with  fcarce  decent  apparel }  generally  wrapped  up 
in  a  horfem'an’s  great  coat  ^  and,  on  the  whole,  with  his 
very  homely  countenance,  altogether,  exhibiting  an  ob- 
;ea  the  moft  difgufting  to  the  fight,  if  not  to  fome  other 
of  the  fenfes. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  ftill  raifed  him  new 
friends  as  faft  as  his  behaviour  loft  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  fuch  was  his  conduft,  that  occafional  relief  only  fur- 
niftied  the  means  of  occafional  excefs  *,  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  deftitute  of 
a  lodging ;  infomuch  that  he  often  palled  his  nights  in 
thofe  mean  houfes  that  are  fet  open  for  cafual  wander- 
fometimes  in  cellars  amidfl  the  riot  and  filth  of  the 
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mod  profligate  of  the  rabble  3  aud  not  feldom  would  he 
ivalk  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary,  and  then  lie  down  in 
fummcr  on  a  bulk,  or  in  winter  with  his  aflfociates  among 
the  allies  of  a  glafs-houfe. 

Yet,  amidfl  all  his  penury  and  wretchednefs,  had  this 
man  fo  much  pride,  and  io  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  reprefs,  with  fcorn  and  contempt,  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  flight  or  indignity  towards  himfelf,  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  fuperior.  He  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  equal,  even  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  prepofterous  and  inconfift- 
ent  pride,  in  his  refuflng  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  defirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  lo  well  ebb  of 
diftrefs,  only  becaufe  the  meffage  fignified  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  defire"  to  fee  him  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  Ihould  prefume  to  prefcribe 
the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefore  he  abfolutely 
rejefted  the  proffered  kindnefs.  This  life,  uuhappy  as 
it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  rendered  more  un¬ 
happy,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1738;  which 
ftroke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from  the  court.  His 
penfion  was-  difcontinued,  and  the  infolent  manner  in 
which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  have  it 
reftored,  for  ever  cut  off  this  confiderable  fupply  ;  which 
polfibly  had  been  only  delayed,  and  might  have  been 
recovered  by  proper  application. 

His  diftrefs  became  now  fo  great,  and  fo  notorious, 
that  a  fcheme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  he  (hould 
retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50I.  per  annum, 
on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap  place,  for 
ever  quitting  his  town-haunts,  and  refigning  all  farther, 
pretenfions  to  fame.  This  offer  he  feemed  gladly  to  ac¬ 
cept  ;  but  his  intentions  were  only  to  deceive  his  friends, 
by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write  another  tragedy,  and 
then  to  return  with  it  to  London  in  order  to  bring  it 
upon  the  ftage. 

In  1739,  he  fet  out  in  the  Briftol  flage-coaeH  for 
Swanfey,  and  was  furniffied  with  i  J  guineas  to  bear  the 
ex  pence  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  14th  day.  after 
his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefa&ors,  the  principal 
©Iwhom  was  no  other  than  the  great  Mr  Pope,  who 


expe&ed  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wale3,.  were  furprlfedr  Savage, 
with  a  letter  from  Savage,  informing  them  that  he  was 
yet  upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of 
money.  There  was  no  other  method  than  a  remittance  y 
which  was  fent  him,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  he  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Swanfey  by  water.  At  Briftol,  however,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  (hipping/,  fo  that  her 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paifage.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  being  obliged  to  ftay  for  fome  time,  he,  with  his 
ufual  facility,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,*  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their 
houfes,  diftinguifhed  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated'  with  a  regard  that  highly  flattered  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  affediions.  At  length, 
with  great  relu&ance,  he  proceeded  to  Swanfey  j  wirera 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  diflatisfied  with  the 
diminution  of  his  falary  \  for  he  had,  in  his  letters, 
treated  his  contributors  fo  infolently,  that  moft  of  them 
withdrew  their  fubferiptions.  Here  he  finiftied  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  refolved  to  return  with  it  to  London  1  which 
was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  his  great  and  conftant 
friend  Mr  Pope  ;  who  propofed  that  Savage  fhould 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Tliomfon  and  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  it  for  the  ftage, 
that  his  friends  (hould  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  (hould  receive  the  produce  by 
wav  of  annuity.  This  kind  and  prudent  fcheme  was- 
remedied  by  Savage  with  the  utmoft  contempt.— He 
declared  he  would  not  fubmit  his  works  to  any  one’* 
corredion  5  and  that  he  (hould  no  longer  be  kept  in. 
leading  ftrings.  Accordingly  he  foon  returned  to  Bri¬ 
ftol  in  his  way  to  London  ,  but  at  Briftol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  fecond 
ftay  in  that  opulent  city  for  fome  time.  Here  he  was 
again  not  only  careffed  and  treated,  but  the  fum  of  30L 
was  raifed  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  London  :  But  he  never 
confidered  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  kindnefs 
was  not  to  be  expefted,  and  that  it  was  poftible  to  tire 
out  the  generofity  of  his  Briftol  friends,  as  be  had  be¬ 
fore  tired  his  friends  every  where  elfe.  In  fhort,  lie 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 

His  vifits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  j  lus^ 
wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublefome.  Neceffity  came  upon  him  before  lie 
was  aware  ;  his  money  was  fpent,  his  clothes  were  worn 
out,  his  appearanee  was  fhabby  5  and  his  prefence  was 
difguftful  at  every  table.  He  now  began  to  find  every 
man  from  home  at  whofe  houfe  he  called  j  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduced, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  place  •  but  prudence  and  Savage  were,  never 
acquainted-  He  (laid,  in  the  midft  of  poverty,  hunger,, 
and  contempt,  till  the  miftrefs  of  a  coffee-houfe,  to  , 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arrefted  him  tor 
the  debt.  He  remained  for  fome  time,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  in  the  houfe  of  the  (heriff’s  officer,  m  hopes  ot 
procuring  bail  5  which  expence  he  was- enabled  to  de¬ 
fray,  by  a  prefent  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Nadi  at  Bath. 

No  bail,  however,  was  to  be  found  ;  fo  that  poor  Savage 
was  at  laft  lodged  in. Newgate,  a  prifon  fo  named  m 
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But  It  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinary  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  deferved.  The 
keeper  of  the  prifon  took  compaftion  on  him,  and 
greatly  foftened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence;  he  fupported  him  at  his  own  table, 
gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  himfelf,  allowed  him 
to  (land  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  frequently 
look  him  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and 
exercife;  fo  that,  in  reality,  Savage  endured  fewer  hard¬ 
ships  in  this  place  than  he  had  ufually  fuffered  during 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prifon,  his 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  fatire  on  the 
city  of  Briftol;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  obli¬ 
gations,  notwithftanding  the  circumftances  of  his  arreft ; 
which  was  but  the  a 61  of  an  individual,  and  that  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  circumftances  of  injuftice  or  cruelty.  This 
fatire  he  entitled  London  and  Briftol  delineated ;  and  in 
it  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  refentment,  that  the  reader  would  imagine  he 
had  never  received  any  other  than  the  moft  injurious 
treatment  in  that  city. 

When  'Savage  had  remained  about  fix  months  in  this 
hofpitable  prifon,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  ftill  continued  to  allow  him  2d1.  a-year)  contain¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed  ;  but, 
from  the  notorious  chara&er  of  the  man,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  that  Savage  was  but  toojuftly  accufed.  He, 
however,  folemnly  protefted  his  innocence;  but  he  was 
very  unufually  affected  on  this  occafion.  In  a  few  days 
after,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firft  was 
not  fufpe&ed  to  be  dangerous:  but  growing  daily  more 
languid  and  deje&ed,  at  laft  a  fever  feized  him ;  and  he 
expired  on  the  ift  of  Augufi  1743,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Efq. 
leaving  behind  him  a  chara&er  ftrangely  chequered  with 
vices  and  good  qualities.  Of  the  former  we  have  feen  a 
variety  of  infiances  in  this  abftra&  of  his  life ;  of  the 
latter,  his  peculiar  fituation  in  the  world  gave  him  but 
few  opportunities  of  making  any  confiderable  difplay. 
He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  excellent 
parts ;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cultivated  to 
the  beft  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a  refpe&able 
figure  in  life.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick  difeernment, 
£  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit,  which 
made  his  company  much  coveted;  nor  was  his  judge¬ 
ment  both  of  writings  and  of  men  inferior  to  his  wit : 
but  he  was  too  much  a  Have  to  his  paflions,  and  his  paf- 
fions  were  too  eafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in  his 
friendfhips,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity ;  and  his  great- 
eft  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greateft  of  all  faults,  was 
ingratitude.  He  feemed  to  think  every  thing  due  to  his 
merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged  to  any  one  for  ihofe 
favours  which  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  confer  on 
him:  it  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
never  rightly  eftimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many  friends 
and  bcnefa&ors,  or  preferved  a  grateful- and  due  fenfe  of 
their  generofity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having 
long  lain  difperfed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  pub¬ 
lications,  have  been  collc&ed  and  publiftied  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  edition,  in  2  vols  8vo;  to  which  are  prefixed  the 
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admirable  memoirs  jof  Savage,  written  by  i)r  Samuel  Savag*. 
Johnfon.  V"*-* 

Savage  is  a  word  fo  well  underftood  as  fcarcely  to 
require  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ;  when 
applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  fame  import  with  bar¬ 
barian,  and  means  a  perfon  who  is  untaught  and  unci¬ 
vilized,  or  who  is  in  the  rude  ftate  of  uncultivated  na¬ 
ture.  That  fuch  men  exift  at  prefent,  and  have  exifted 
in  moft  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable;  but  a  queftion 
naturally  occurs  refpe&ing  the  origin  of  this  favage  ftate, 
the  determination  of  which  is  of  confiderable  importance 
in  developing  the  nature  of  man,  and  afeertaining  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Upon  this 
fubjeef,  as  upon  moft  others,  opinions  are  very  various, 
and  the  fyltems  built  upon  them  are  confequently  very 
contradictory.  A  large  fe&  of  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  that  manfprung  at  firft  from  theearth  like  his 
brother  vegetables;  that  he  was  without  ideas  and  with¬ 
out  fpeech ;  and  that  many  ages  elapfed  before  the  race 
acquired  the  ufe  of  language,  or  attained  to  greater 
knowledge  than  the  bealts  of  the  foreft.  Other  fe&s 
again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  almoft  all  the  poets,  main¬ 
tained  that  ^he  firft  mortals  were  wifer  and  happier,  and 
more  powerful,  than  any  of  their  offspring;  that  man¬ 
kind,  inftead  of  being  originally  favages,  and  rifing  to 
the  ftate  of  civilization  by  their  own  gradual  and  pro- 
greftive  exertions,  were  created  in  a  high  degree  of  per- 
ie&ion  ;  that,  however,  they  degenerated  from  that 
ftate,  and  that  all  nature  degenerated  with  them. 

Hence  the  various  ages  of  the  world  have  almoft  every¬ 
where  been  compared  to  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  irony 
the  golden  having  been  always  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft 
age. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 
during  the  prefent  century,  the  fame  queftion  has  been 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  moft  fafhionable  names  in  modem 
feience  have  declared  for  the  original  favagifm  of  men. 

Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion  were  counter 
nanced  by  the  atheiftic  cofmogony  of  the  Phcenicians, 
and  by  the  early  hiftory  of  their  own  nations;  the  mo* 
dtrns  build  their  fyftem  upon  what  they  fuppofe  to  be 
the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the  late 
improvements  in  arts  and  fciences.  As  the  queftion  muft 
finally  be  decided  by  hiftorical  evidence,  before  we 
make  our  appeal  to  fa&s,  we  (hall  confider  the  force  of 
the  modern  reafonings  from  the  fuppofed  innate  powers 
of  the  human  mind;  for  that  reafoning  is  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other,  and  to  blend  them  together  would 
only  prevent  the  reader  from  having  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  either. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  all  mankind  were  original¬ 
ly  favages,  deftitutc  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
ft ri Cleft  fenfe  of  the  words,  mutum  et  turpe  pecus ,  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  they  could  emerge 
from  that  ftate,  and  become  at  laft  enlightened  and  ci¬ 
vilized.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  universality  of 
the  favage  ftate  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  number  of 
inftinCls  or  internal  fenfes,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the 
human  mind  endowed,  and  by  which  the  favage 
without  refleClion,  not  only  enabled  to  diftinguifti  be 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing 
neceffary  to  the  preservation  of  his  exiftence,  and  the 
Continuance  of  the  fpecies,  but  alio  led  to  the  difeoverv 
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Savage,  of  what  will  contribute,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  eafe 
;  and  accommodations  of  life.  Thefe  inftin6ls,  they  think,, 
brought  mankind  together,  when  the  reafoning  faculty, 
which  had  hitherto  been  dormant,  being  now  roufed  by 
the  collifions  of  fociety,  made  its  observations  upon  the 
confequences  of  their  different  actions,  taught  them  to 
avoid  fuch  as  experience  (bowed  to  be  pernicious,  and 
to  improve  upon  thofe  which  they  found  beneficial  ;  and 
thus  was  the  progrefs  of  civilization  begun.  But  this 
theory  is  oppofed  by  obje&ions  which  we  know  not 
how  to  obviate.  The  bundle  of  inftin&s  with  which 
modern  idlenefs,  under  the  denomination  of  philofophy, 
has  fo  amply  furnifhed  the  human  mind  is  a  mere  chi¬ 
mera.  (See  Instinct).  But  granting  its  reality,  it  is 
by  no  means  Sufficient  to  produce  the  confequences  which 
are  derived  from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of  lan¬ 
guage,  we  have  fhown  at  large  in  another  place  (fee 
Language,  N°  l — 7.)  ;  and  we  have  the  confeflion 
of  fome  of  the  ableft  advocates  for  the  original  favagifm 
of  man,  that  large  focieties  mull  have  been  formed  be¬ 
fore  language  could  have  been  invented.  How  focieties, 
at  leaft  large  focieties,  could  be  formed  and  kept  toge¬ 
ther  without  language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told  ; 
but  we  are  allured  by  every  hiftorian  and  every  traveller 
of  credit,  that  in  fuch  focieties  only  have  mankind  been 
found  civilized.  Among  known  favages  the  focial Jlorge 
is  very  much  confined  ;  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in 
the  firft  race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  fafe 
a  guide,  as  the  inftinctive  philofophers  contend  that  it 
was,  it  is  plain  that  thofe  men  could  not  have  been  fa¬ 
vages.  Such  an  appetite  for  fociety,  and  fuch  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  conduit,  inftead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have 
emerged  from  favagifm,  would  have  effeaually  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  ever  becoming  favage  ;  it  would  have 
knit  them  together  from  the  very  firft,  and  furniftied  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have 
begun  the  procefs  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that 
they  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  Indeed, 
were  the  modern  theories  of  internal  fenfes  and  focial  af¬ 
fections  well  founded,  and  were  thefe  fenfes  and  affec¬ 
tions  fufficient  to  have  impelled  the  firft  men  into  fo¬ 
ciety,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be 
at  this  day  a  favage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Na¬ 
tural  caufes,  operating  in  the  fame  direftion  and  with 
the  fame  force,  muft  in  every  age  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fcfts  •,  and  if  the  focial  affoaions  of  the  firft  mortals  im¬ 
pelled  them  to  fociety,  and  their  reafoning  faculties  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  the  procefs  of  civilization,  furely 
the  fame  aflfeaions  and  the  fame  faculties  would  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  have  had  the  fame  effoain  every 
age  and  on  every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring  ;  and 
we  fliould  everywhere  obferve  mankind  advancing  in  ci¬ 
vilization,  Inftead  of  {landing  dill  as  they  often  do,  and 
fometimes.  retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Hordes  of  favages 
exift  in  almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  Hate  of  civiliza¬ 
tion ’for  at  leaft  2000  years,  having  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period  been  abfolutely  ftationary,  if  they  have 
not  loft  fome  of  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain). 
The  origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  look¬ 
ed  for  in  human  inftinfts  or  human  propenfities,  carry¬ 
ing  men  forward  by  a  natural  progrefs;  for  the  fuppofi- 
lion  of  fuch  propenfities  is  contrary  to  faft  and  by  fait 
and  hiftorical  evidence,  in  conjunction  with  what  we 
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know  of  the  nature  of  man,  muft  this  great  queftion  be 
at  lafl  decided. 

In  the  article  Religion,  N°  7.  it  has  been  fhewn 
that  the  firft  men,  ifleft  to  themfelves  without  any  in- 
ftru&ion,  inftead  of  living  the  life  of  favages,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  muft 
have  perifhed  before  they  acquired*  even  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  their  fenfes..  In  the  fame  article  it  has  been  fhown 
(N°  14 — 17.),  that  Mofes,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldeft  hiftorian  extant,  wrote  likewife  by  immediate  in- 
fpiration  ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  reprefents  our  firft 
parents  and  their  immediate  defeendants  as  in  a  ftate  far 
removed  from  that  of  favages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  originality  of  fuch  a  ftate  from  hypothetical 
theories  of  human  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
obferved  by  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  and 
univerfality  of  the  favage  ftate,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation  they  have  no  objection,  provided  wre  take  the 
Mofaic  account  as  it  (lands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con- 
clufions  which  it  will  not  fupport. 

They  contend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  fairly  deducible  from  the  book  of  Genefis  which 
militates  againft  their  pofition.  Now  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  befides  the  reafoning  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  ufed  in  the  article  juft  referred  to,  we  have  as 
much  pofitive  evidence  againft  their  pofition  as  the 
nature  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  could  be  fuppofed  to  af¬ 
ford.  . 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  his 
own  image  ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  every  thing 
in  the  fea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  y  that  he 
appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vegetables^  that 
he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  obferved  by  him,  in 
commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation  ;  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  drefs  ;  and  that,  as 
a  teft  of  his  religion  and  fubmiffion  to  his  Creator,  he 
forbade  him,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  eat  of  a  certain 
tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  then  told  that  God  brought 
to  him  every  animal  which  had  been  created  ;  and  we 
find  that  Adam  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  feve- 
ral  natures  as  to  give  them  names.  "When,  too,  an 
helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  fiefh  of  his  flefli, 
and  called  her  woman,  becaufe  (he  was  taken  out,  01 

How  thefe  fafts  can  be  reconciled  to  a  ftate  of  igno¬ 
rant  favagifm  is  to  us  abfolutely  inconceivable  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  ftrange,  that  men  who  profefs  Cbriftianity 
fliould  appeal  to  reafon,  and  flick  by  its  decifion  on  a 
queftion  which  revelation  lias  thus  plainly  decided  againft 
them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to  believe 
that  man  rofe  by  flow  fteps  to  the  full  ufe  of  his  reafon  - 
ino-  powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
equally  plaufible  to  fuppofe  that  our  firft  parents  were 
created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  infants,  and  that 
they  went  through  the  tedious  procefs  of  childhood  and 
youth,  &c.  as  to  fuppofe  that  their  minds  were  created 
weak,  uninformed,  and  uncivilized,  as  are  thofe  of  la¬ 
But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  bad  a  tolerable  (hare 
of  knowledge,  and  fome  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  teach  ms 
defeendants  what  lie  knew  himfelf ;  and  if  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  fome  ot 
them  poffeffed  more  than  favage  knowledge,  and  better 
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language,  and  the  fcattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was  Savage.*, 
a  circumdance  fuch  as  could  induce  univerfal  favagifm.  v 
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7age/  than  favage  manners.  But  indead  of  going  on  to  fur- 
?v— J  ther  perfedtion,  as  the  theory  of  modern  philofophers 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  we  find  that  mankind  degene¬ 
rated  in  a  molt  aftoniihing  degree  ;  the  caufes  of  which 
we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article  POLY¬ 
THEISM,  N°  4,  &c. 

This  early  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
fudden  progrefs  towards  ignorance  and  favagifm,  appears 
to  lead  to  an  important  confequence.  If  men  fo  very 
foon  after  their  creation,  poffe fling,  aswehavefeen  they 
did,*  a  confiderable  (hare  of  knowledge  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  improving  in  either,  degenerated  in 
both  refpedts,  it  would  not  appear  that  human  nature 
has  that  llrong  propenfity  to  refinement  which  many 
philofophers  imagine  ;  or  that  had  all  men  been  origin¬ 
ally  favage,  they  would  have  civilized  themfelves  by 
their  own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
count  anywhere  but  in  Scripture  ;  where,  though  we 
find  mankind  reprefented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  abfolute  favages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reafon,  from  the  fhort 
account  of  Mofes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  /far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  5  and  two  of  his  early  defeendants  invented  the 
harp  and  organ,  and  were  artificers  in  brafs  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  mufical  indruments  invented, 
by  favages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  and  furely 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  righteous  pofte- 
rity  of  Seth  were  behind  the  apoflate  defeendants  of 
"  Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  ufeful. 
That  Noah  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  fa¬ 
vagifm,  no  one  will  controvert  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  \  and  it  was 
unqueftionably  their  duty,  as  it  muft  otherwife  have  been 
their  wifh,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they  poffef- 
fed  to  their  pofterity.  Thus  far  then  every  confident 
Chriftian,  we  think,  muft  determine  againfl  original  and 
univerfal  favagifm. 

In  the  preliminary  difeourfe  to  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
flory  of  Man,  Lord  Kames  would  infer,  from  fome 
fadts  which  he  ftates,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human 
race  were  at  firft  created,  of  very  different  forms  and 
natures,  but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  ftatement  he  rightly  obferves,  that 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  Creation  oppofes  infuperable 
objedtions.  “  Whence  then  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  the 
degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  date  ?  To  ac¬ 
count  for  that  difmal  catadrophe,  mankind  mud  have 
differed  fome  dreadful  convulfion.”  Now,  if  we  mif- 
take  not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  all  men  were  funk  into  the  date  of 
favages  ;  and  that  they  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought, 
unlefs  our  fafliionable  philofophers  choofe  to  prop  their 
theories  by  the  buttrefs  of  Sanchoniatho’s  Phoenician 
cofmogony.  (See  Sanchoniatho).  His  Lordfhip, 
however,  goes  on  to  fay,  or  rather  to  fuppofe ,  that  the 
confufion  at  Babel,  &c.  was  this  dreadful  convulfion  : 
For,  fays  he,  “  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.”  Here  again  we 
have  a  pofitive  affertion,  without  the  lead  fhadow  of 
proof;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  confufion  of 


There  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  all  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  original  that  the  language 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  fo  much  changed 
as  the'  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  our  Englifli  ver- 
fion.  (See  Philology,  N°  8 — 16.).  That  the  builders 
were  fcattered ,  is  indeed  certain  j  and  if  any  of  them 
were  driven,  in  very  fmall  tribes,  to  a  great  didance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  procefs  of  time  inevitably 
become  favages.  (See  Polytheism,  N°  4 — 6,  and 
Language,  N®  7.)  j  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de¬ 
feendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  not  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  favage  by  the  catadrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Shem  are  given  in  order  down  to  Abram  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  differed  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de¬ 
generated  into  the  date  of  favages.  On  the  contrary,, 
they  appear  to  have  poffeffed  a  confiderable  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  reprefents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  datuary, 
and  himfelf  as  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  adronomy,  they 
mud  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 

Even  fuch  of  the  poderity  of  Ham  as  either  emigrated 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodies, 
fo  far  from  finking  into  favagifm,  retained  all  the  ac- 
complifliments  of  their  antediluvian  ancedors,  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  inftrudtors  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  This  is  evident  from  the  hiflory  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  eadern  nations,  who  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham  wTere  powerful  and  highly  civilized.  And  that  for 
many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  barbarifm,  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the  cha- 
radler  of  Mofes,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Solomon 
having  been  faid  to  excel  all  the  wifdom  of  the  eaft. 
country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  OldTeflament  . 
againd  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  favagifm  in  that  period 
of  the  world  ;  nor  are  the  mod  authentic  Pagan  wri¬ 
ters  of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.  Mofchus  the 
Phoenician  *,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to  be  *  Strabd, 
the  firff  champions  of  the  favage  date,  and  they  are  lib.  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rhapfodifis,  d)iog.Laert*, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  unqueffion- 
ably  devoted  to  fable  and  fidtion.  The  account  which  £pjcur^ 
they  have  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  place  (fee  Theology,  Part  I.  fedf.  1.)  ; 

But  we  hardly  think  that  be.  will  employ  it  in  fupport 
of  the  fafliionable  dodtrine  of  original  favagifm.  Againft 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  fehool  are  pofled  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  fedis,  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  the  philo¬ 
fophers  of  both  Academies,  the  fages  of  the  Italian  and 
Alexandrian  fchools ;  the  Magi  of  Perfia ;  the  Bra- 
mins  of  India,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  &c.  The 
tedimony  of  the  early  hiflorians  among  all  the  ancient 
nations,  indeed,  who  are  avowedly  fabulids,  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  has  been  called  in  quediou 
by  the  mod  judicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.  (See 
Plutarch  Vita  Thef  fub  init .;  Thucyd .  1.  I.  cap.  I. ;  Strabo , 

1.  11.  p.  507.;  Livy  Pref  and  Varro  ap .  Augufl.  de  CivQ 
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Dei).  The  more  populous  and  extenfive  kingdoms  and 
‘  locieties  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  hiftory  :  the  preemption,  therefore,  without 
taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that  they 
■were  civilized  from  the  beginning.  1  his  is  rendered 
further  probable  from  other  circumftances.  To  account 
for  their  fyflem,  the  advocates  of  favagifm  are  obliged, 
as  we  have  feen,  to  have  recourfe  to  numerous  fuppofi- 
tions.  They  imagine  that  fince  the  creation  dreadful 
convulfions  have  happened  which  have  fpread  ruin  and 
devaftation  over  the  earth,  which  have  deftroyed  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  favagifm  by  one.  fudden 
blow.  But  this  is  reafoning  at  random,  and  without  a 
veftige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convulfion  that  -can 
be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we  have  already 
Ihown  to  be  inadequate. 

Further  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
once  civilized,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  degenerated 
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into  the  favage  or  barbarous  date,  have  ever  recovered 
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their  priftine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopelefs  date.  1  his 
appears  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world.;  for  that 
it  requires  ftrong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
Bigh  ftate  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  afto- 
ni filing  degree.  That  man  cannot,. or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  has  not  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civilization 
and  fcience  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talents,  ap¬ 
pears  further  from  the  following  fafts.  The  rudiments 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  fciences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
a  oreat  part  of  Afia,  and  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa, 
were  fo  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  thefe  two  fources  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  I  he 
Greeks  had  made  no  progrefs  towards  civilization  when 
the  Titans  firft,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phenicia.  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  fcience  and 
.  urbanity  *.  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  fame 
ftate  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pclafgi,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  firft  feeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  Phenicians.  Ihe  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  homans  all. 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory  they  knew  ot 
fcience,  or  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  fo  on  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  antiquity.  The  fame  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  dilco- 
vered  by  the  refllefs  and  inquifitive  fpirit  of  Europeans 
have  been  generally  found  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  favagifm  ; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  A  has  been 
exa£tly  in  proportion  to  their  connexion  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Europe.  Even  weftern  Europe  itfelf,  when 


ourfelves,  incapable  bf  reafoning  with  accuracy  Upotl  S; 
any  fubjeft.  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before  ^ 
our  inafters  is  readily  admitted  ;  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  fpurred  on  by  emu¬ 
lation  and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making  great 
improvements  :  but  between  improving  fcience,  and 
emerging  from  favagifm,  every  one  perceives  there  is 
an  immenfe  difference. 

Lord  Karnes  obferves,  that  the  -.people  who  inhabit 
a  grateful  foil,  where  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  eafily 
j-rocured,  are  the  firft  who  invent  ufeful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  firft  who  figure  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  are 
thought  to  fupport  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  feen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  fituation  or  ftrength  of  genius.  Befides,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  iflands  lately  difcoveretl, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  produ&ive 
•of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt;  yet  thefe  people  have  been  favages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  ff ill  in  the  fame  ftate. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  moft 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfeSion  in  the-arts  and  fciences  has  never  been  equal¬ 
led.  The  Norwegian  colony  which  fettled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
moft  bleak  and  barren  foil,  .and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  reft 
of  Europe  was  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Again, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of Ftforth  and  South 
America,  where  the  foil  is  neither  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  fo  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de- 
prefs  the  fpirits  by  labour  and  poverty  ;  where,  not- 
withftanding  the  inhabitants  ftill  continue  in  an  uncul¬ 
tured  ftate.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
inftances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  we  infer  that  fome  external  influence  is  neceffaiy 
"to  impel  favages  towards  civilization  ;  and  that  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we 
•find  no  inftance  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarifm 
by  the  progreftive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  find  in  focieties  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious  a  ftrong  tendency  to  degenerate,  fo  in  favages 
we  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement, 
but  rather  a  rooted  averfion  to  it.  Among  them,  indeed, 
the  focial  appetite  never  reached  beyond  their  own 
horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined  to 
difpofe  them  to  unite  in  large  communities  ;  and  of 
courfe,  had  all  mankind  been  onec  in  the  favage  ftate, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

Inftead  of  trufting  to  any  fuch  natural  progrefs,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
the  human  race,  appears  at  different  times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  to  have  raifed  up  fome  perfons  endow- 
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recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  orvn  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  15th  century  took  refuge  m 
Italy  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought  with 
them  their  ancient  books,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  difputing  about  the  origin  ol 
the  favage  ftate,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  had  at  this  day  been  grofs  and  ignorant  favages 


fome  heroes,  demi-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having 
themfelves  acquired  fome  knowledge  in  nations  alreaoy 
civilized,  by  ufeful  inventions,  legiftalion,  religious  111- 
ftitutions,  and  moral  arrangements,  fowed  the  firft 
■feeds  of  civilization  among  the  hordes  of  wandering 
difunited  barbarians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinefe  look 
up  to  their  Fohee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Pcrfians 


bitants  of  Europe.  el  wUh^  talents,  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 

funk  in  ignorance,  g . i-,  .c  not  fome  heroes,  demi-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having 
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to  Zoroafter,  the  Chaldeans  to  Oancs,  the  Egyptians 
to  Thoth,  the  Phenicians  to  Melieerta,  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  to  Odin,  the  Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Fi¬ 
cus,  and  the  Peruvians  fo  Manco.  In  later  times,  and 
almoft  within  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  Ruftra  reduced  to  fome  order  and  civilization 
by  the  aftonifhing  powers  and  exertions  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  endeavours  of  fucceeding  monarchs,  and 
efpecially  of  Catharine  II.  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  this  mighty  empire.  In  many 
parts  of  it,  however,  we  fill!  find  the  inhabitants  in 
a  flate  very  little  fuperior  to  favagtfm  ;  and  through 
the  mod  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling  or¬ 
ders,  appear  to  retain  an  almoft  invincible  averfion  to 
all  further  progrefs  *.  A  fa<5t  which,  when  added  to 
numerous  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  which  occur  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  feems  to  prove  indifputably  that 
there  is  no  fuch  natural  propenfity  to  improvement  in 
the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught  by  fome  authors  to 
believe.  The  origin  of  favagifm,  if  we  allow  mankind 
to  have  been  at  firft  civilized,  is  eafily  accounted  for  by 
natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civilization,  if  at  any 
period  the  whole  race  were  favages,  cannot,  we  think, 
be  accounted  for  otherwife  than  by  a  miracle,  or  repeat¬ 
ed  miracles. 

To  many  perfons  in  the  prefent  day,  efpecially,  the 
do&rine  we  have  now  attempted  to  eftablifh  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  humiliating;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  fubjeft  fo  patient 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  feems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fafhionable  kind  of  philofophy  to  attribute  to  the  human 
mind  very  pre-eminent  powers ;  which  fo  flatter  our 
pride,  as  in  a  great  meafure,  perhaps,  to  pervert  our 
reafon,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  hiilory  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doctrine  refpe&ing 
the  origin  of  civilization  :  for  if  the  human  mind  be 
poffeffed  of  that  innate  vigour  which  that  do&rine  at¬ 
tributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  thofe  numerous  fa&s  which  feem  with  irrefiftible 
evidence  to  proclaim  the  contrary  ;  for  that  unceafing 
care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have  watched 
over  us;  and  for  thofe  various  and  important  revelations 
He  was  vouchfafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are  Chriftians;  but 
let  not  a  vain  philofophy  tempt  us  to  imagine  that  we 
are  angels  or  gods. 

SAVAGE  IJland ,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  South 
fea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  19.,  i.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  It 
i3  about  feven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  height,  and 
has  deep  water  clofe  to  its  fhores.  Its  interior  parts  are 
fuppofed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  foil  to  be  feen 
upon  the  coaft ;  the  rocks  alone  fupplying  the  trees  with 
humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  warlike 
and  fierce,  fo  that  Captain  Cook  could  not  have  any 
intercourfe  with  them. 

S  AVANNA-ea-Mar,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  ifland. — It  is  the 
county-town,  where  the  aflize  courts  are  held.  This 
town  was  almoft  totally  deftroyed  in  1781  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  and  inundation,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants 
perifhed.  It  has  now  an  elegant  court-houfe,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  one  hundred  other  houfes.  It  belongs  to 
Weftmoreland  parifh,  in  which  are  89  fugar-eftates,  106 
r  efktes,  and  1  8,oqo  flaves. , 
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SAVANNAH,  formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia  in  Savannah, 
North  America,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  ,  Savary‘  J 
and  1 7  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  W.  Long.  80.  20.  N.  -r“7^ 

Lat.  32.  0.  This  town  is  regularly  built  in  form  of  a 
parallelogram. 

SAVARY,  James,  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
the  fubjefl  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in 
1622.  Being  bred  to  merchandife,  he  continued  in 
trade  until  1658;  when  he  left  off  the  pra&ice,  to 
cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650;  and  in 
l66ot  when  the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of  affigning 
privileges  and  penfions  to  fuch  of  his  fubje&s  as  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  royal  bounty.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  admitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of 
commerce  ;  and  the  orders  which  paffed  in  1670  were 
drawn  up  by  his  inftru&ions  and  advice.  He  wrote 
Le  Parfait  Negociant ,  4to  ;  and,  Avis  et  confeils  fur  /re¬ 
import  antes  matieres  du  Commerce ,  in  4to.  He  died  in 
1690;  and  out  of  17  children  whom  he  had  by  one 
wile,  left  11.  Two  of  his  fons,  James  and  Philemon 
Lewis,  laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  Diftionnair § 
Univerfe/le  du  Commerce ,  2  vols.  folio.  This  work  was 
begun  by  James,  who  was  infpeftor  general  of  the  ma- 
nufa£lures  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  Paris;  who  called  in  the 
aftiftance  of  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a 
canon  of  the  royal  church  of  St  Maur  ;  and  by  his 
death  left  him  to  finifh  it.  This  work  appeared  in  1  723, 
and  Philemon  afterwards  added  a  third  fupplemental 
volume  to  the  former.  Poftlethwayte’s  Englilh  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  a  tranflation,  witlv 
confiderable  improvements,  from  Savary. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  1  748. 

He  ftudied  with  applaufe  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  tra¬ 
velled  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almoft  three  years.. 

During  this  period  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  Arabian  language,  in  fearching  out  ancient  mo¬ 
numents,  and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  Af¬ 
ter  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
philofophy  of  Egypt,  he  vifited  the  iflands  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  where  he  fpent  18  months.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1780,  he  publiflied,  1.  A  Tranflation  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  fhort  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 

2  vols.  8vo.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col- 
le&Ion  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims  in  the  Koran  ;  a 
work  extraffed  from  his  tranflation,  which  is  eftcemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3 
vols.  8vo,  in  1785.  In  thefe  the  author  makes  his  ob- 
fervations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and  rea¬ 
ders  interefting  every  thing  he  relates.  His  deferiptions  - 
are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  fome  inftances 
too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been  juftly  cenfured 
for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  in  too 
high  colours.  Thefe  letters,  however,  were  bought  up 
by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleafure  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  reception,  he 
prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  He  died  foan  after 
at  Paris  of  a  malady  contra&ed  from  too  intenfe  appli¬ 
cation.  A  fenfible  obftru&ion  in  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  had  made  a  decifive  progrefs,  which  the  return  of 
fummer,  fome  Ample  medicines,  a  ftrift  regimen,  and 
travelling,  feemed  to  remove. 

On  his  return  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Paris, 
his,  health  however,  was  ft  ill  doubtful;  for  it  is  well 
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known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  vifcera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main.  His  aftive  mind,  however,  made  him  regardlefs 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
thofe  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  dole  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago, ‘intended  as  a  continuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exafperated  by 
fome  lively  criticifms  which  had  been  made  on  his  for¬ 
mer  produ&ions,  and  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy  with 
a  degree  of  a&ivity  of  which  the  confequences  were  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious.  An  obftru&ion  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progrefs  *,  his  digeftion  became 
•extremely  languid  *,  deep  quite  forfook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  ;  a  dry  and  troublefome  cough  came 
on  y  his  face  appeared  blotted,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  ufe  of  barley-water  and  cream  of 
tartar  dill  however  promoted,  in  fome  degree,  the  uri¬ 
nary  fecretions,  and  afforded  fome  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  this  fituation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  particularly  the  ifle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropfy,  which  became 
dill  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhaufted  ftate  of  the 
vifcera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  fen  Able.  The  patient  had  fliiverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  his  flrength  was  undermined  by  a 
he&ic  fever.  At  the  fame  time  flill  more  uneafy  fymp¬ 
toms  took  place,  thofe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft  j  but  the 
circumftances  which  deftroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaching  diflolution,  were  a  fevere  pain  in  the 
left  fide,  with  a  very  troublefome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody.expe&oration  [in  hepaticis ,  fays  Hippocrates, 
fputum  cruentum  mortiferum) ;  his  refpiration  became 
‘more  and  more  difficult ;  his  flrength  was  exhaufted, 
and  his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February  1788, 
attended  with  every  indication  of  the  moft  copious  over¬ 
flowing  in  the  cheft,  and  of  an  abfeefs  in  the  liver. — 
Thus  was  deftroyed,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  an  author 
whofe  character  and  talents  rendered  him  worthy  of  the 
happieft  lot.  4 

Mr  Savary’s  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  j 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent*,  his  imagination  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and  open  5 
and  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  ftory,  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  not  lefs  agreeable  than  inftru&ive.  He  did  not 
mingle  much  with  the  world,  but  was  fatisfied  with  per¬ 
forming  well  the  duties  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  and  of  a 
friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  fometimes  of 
leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled  with 
powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden 
pipe  called  an  auget,  to  prevent  its  growing  damp.  It 
ferves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caiflons,  bomb-chefts,  &c. 

Saucisson,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fafeine,  longer  than 
the  common  ones  \  they  ferve  to  raife  batteries  and  to 
repair  breaches.  They  are  alfo  ufed  in  making  cpaule- 
ments,  in  flopping  paflages,  and  in  making  traverfes 
tover  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource  in 
Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia.  It  runs 
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through  Carniola  from  weft  to  eaft,  afterwards  feparates  Save 
Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and  part  of  Servia,  and  II 
then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  ^  Savii0, 

S  AVENDROOG,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Hindoftan,  in 
the  Myfore  kingdom.  It  is  lituated  on  the  fummit  of 
a  vaft  rock,  meafuring  about  half  a  mile  in  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height,  its  bayfe  being  upwards  of  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  and  divided  by  a  chafm  at  the  top,  by 
which  it  is  formed  into  two  hills,  each  having  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  defence.  They  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  two 
citadels  which  are  capable  of  being  maintained,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  lower  works,  which  are  remarkably 
ftrong.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  gallantry  of 
Britifli  troops  in  the  year  1791,  after  a  fiege  of  feven 
days  continuance.  It  is  1 8  miles  weft  of  Bangalore. 

See  India,  N°  167. 

SAVER-krout.  See  Kroute. 
SAVERNAKE-Forest,  is  fituated  near  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  Wiltftiire,  and  is  12  miles  in  circumference, 
well  flocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  many 
viftas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which  it 
abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  viftas  meet,  like  the  rays  of  a 
ftar,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  foreft,  where  an 
o&agon  tower  is  erefted  to  correfpond  with  the  viftas ; 
through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Tottenham  Park, 

Lord  Ailefbury’s  feat,  a  ftately  edifice  ere&ed  after  the 
model,  and  under  the  dire&ion,  of  our  modern  Vitruvi¬ 
us,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  to  the  flrength  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Englifti  architecture  has  added  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Italian. 

SAVILE,  Sir  George,  afterwards  marquis  of  Ha¬ 
lifax,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of  his  time,  was 
born  about  the  year  1630  *,  and  fome  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  merits.  He  was  a  ftre- 
nuous  oppofer  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  *,  but  propofed 
fuch  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York’s  authority,  as 
fhould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  cither  in  church 
or  ftate,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclcfiaftical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  ;  and  lodging 
thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  prefled  them,^ 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  ot 
the  duke’s  power  5  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king’s  life  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  Auguft  1682  he  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy-feal.  Upofi 
King  James’s  acceflion,  he  \va$  made  prefident  of  the 
council  *,  but  on  his  refufal  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  teft,  he  was  difmifled  from  all  public  employments. 

In  that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  King 
James’s  withdrawing  himfelf  the  firfl:  time  from  W Kite- 
ball,  the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident  \  and  upon 
the  king’s  return  from  Feverftiam,  he  was  fent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Shrewfhury  and  Lord  Delamere,  from 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majefty  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne",  and  the  conjunctive  fovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs  *,  upon  whofe  acceflion  he  was  again  made  privy- 
feal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  Ihe  Rev.  Mr 
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;iavile,  Grainger  obferves,  that  “  lie  was  a  perfon  of  unfettled 
rill-/  Pr^ncl*P^es>  an<^  °f  a  lively  imagination,  which  fometimes 
'  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  would  never  lofe 
his  jeft,  though  it  fpoiled  his  argument,  or  brought  his 
fincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  queftion.  He  was  de- 
fervcdly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ;  and  ill 
the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclusion  was 
thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftlbury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  ftiow  him  to  have  been  an  ingeni¬ 
ous,  if  not  a  mafterly  writer  ;  and  his  Advice  to  a 
Daughter  contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words  than 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  au¬ 
thors.”  His  lordihip  alfo  wrote,  The  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent ;  a  Letter  to  a  Diflenter  \  a  Rough  Draught 
of  a  New  Model  at  Sea  ;  and  Maxims  of  State  ;  all 
which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  Bvo. — 
Since  thefe  were  alfo  published  under  his  name,  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  King  Charles  II.  8vo  ;  the  Chara&er  of 
Biihop  Burnet,  and  Historical  Obfervations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  II,  III.  and  Richard  II.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfellors  and  falfe  Fa¬ 
vourites. 

SAVILLE,  Sir  Henry,  a  learned  Englifhrnan, 
Was  the  fecorid  fon  oEHenry  Saville,  Efq.  and  was  born 
at  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkftiire,  November  the 
30th,  1549.  He  was  entered  of  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1561,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and 
was  chofen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  matter  of  arts 
iti  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  Almagcft  of 
Ptolemy,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
eminently  {killed  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  *,  in  the  former  of  which  he  voluntarily  read  a 
public  leCture  in  the  univerfity  for  fome  time. 

In  1578  he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries  j 
where,  diligently  improving  himfelf  in  all  ufeful  learn¬ 
ing,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
became  a  molt  accomplifiied  gentleman.  At  his  return, 
he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth",  who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him. 

In  1585  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  College, 
which  he  governed  36  years  with  great  honour,  and  im¬ 
proved  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. — In  1596  he 
was  chofen  provoft  of  Eton  College  j  which  he  filled 
with  many  learned  men. — James  I.  upon  his  acceftion 
to  the  crowm  of  England,  expreffed  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or 
Hate  ;  but  Saville  declined  it,  and  only  accepted  the 
ceremony  of  knighthood  from  the  King  at  Windfor  in 
1604.  His  only  fon  Henry  dying  about  that  time,  he 
thenceforth  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  promoting  of 
learning.  Among  other  things,  in  1619,  he  founded, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  two  le&ures,  or  profeffor- 
fhips,  one  in  geometry,  the  other  in  aflronomy  *,  which 
he  endowed  with  a  falary  of  160I.  a-year  each,  befidcs 
a  legacy  of  600I.  to  purchafe  more  lands  for  the  fame 
ufe.  He  alfo  furnifhed  a  library  with  mathematical 
books,  near  the  mathematical  fchool,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
profeffors  5  and  gave  1  ool.  to  the  mathematical  cheft 
of  his  own  appointing  :  adding  afterwards  a  legacy  of 
40I.  a-year  to  the  fame  cheft,  to  the  univerfity,  and  to 
his  profelfors  jointly.  He  likewife  gave  120I.  towards 
the  new  building  of  the  fchools,  beflde  feveral  rare  ma¬ 
nuferipts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  library  ; 
and  a  good  quantity  of  Greek  types  to  the  printing  prefs 
at  Oxford. 
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After  a  life  thus  fpent  in  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  fcience  and  literature  in  general,  he  died 
at  Eton  College  the  19th  of  February  1622,  in  the  73d  ; 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  On 
this  occafion,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the 
greateft  honours,  by  having  a  public  fpcech  and  verfes 
made  in  his  praife,  which  were  publiftied  foon  after  in 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Linea  Savilii 

The  higheft  encomiums  were  beftowed  on  Saville  by 
all  the  learned  of  his  time  :  by  Cafaubon,  Mercerus, 
Meibomius,  Jofeph  Scaligcr,‘and  efpecially  the  learned 
Bilhop  Montague  5  who,  in  his  Diatrib  e  upon  Selden’s 
Hi  ft  or  y  of  Tythes,  ftyles  him,  “  that  magazine  of 
learning,  whole  memory  (hall  be  honourable  amongfl 
not  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous,  for  ever.”  His 
works  are, 

1.  Four  Books  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
and  the  Life  of  Agricola  ;  with  Notes  upon  them,  in 
folio,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1581. —  2.  A 
View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries 
concerning  Roman  Warfare,  1598. — 3.  Rerum  Angli - 
carum  Scriptores  poj}  Bedam ,  &c.  I  596.  This  is  a  col¬ 
legium  of  the  beft  writers  of  our  Englifh  hiftory  ;  to 
which  he  added  chronological  tables  at  the  end,  from 
Julius  Ctefar  to  William  the  Conqueror. — 4.  The  Works 
of  St  Chryfoftom,  in  Greek,  in  8  vols  folio,  1613. 
This  is  a  very  fine  edition,  and  compofed  with  great 
coft  and  labour.  In  the  preface  he  fays,  “  that  having 
himfelf  viiited,  about  12  years  before,  all  the  public  and 
private  libraries  in  Britain,  and  copied  out  thence  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  ufeful  to  this  defign,  he  then  fent  fome 
learned  men  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Eaft, 
to  tranferibe  fuch  parts  as  he  had  not  already,  and  to 
collate  the  others  with  the  beft  manuferipts.”  At  the 
fame  time,  he  makes  his  acknowledgements  to  feveral 
eminent  men  for  their  affiftance  ;  as  Thuanus,  Velferus, 
Schottus,  Cafaubon,  Ducams,  Gruter,  Hoefchelius,  &c. 

In  the  8th  volume  arc  inlerted  Sir  Henry  Saville’s  own 
notes,  with  thofc  of  other  learned  men.  The  whole 
charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to 
learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding 
out,  tranferibing,  and  collating  the  beft  manuferipts,  is 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  8000I.  Several 
editions  of  this  avork  were  afterwards  publiftied  at  Paris. 

— 5.  In  1618  he  publiftied  a  Latin  work,  written  by 
Thomas  Bradwardin,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  againfl 
Pelagius,  entitled,  De  Caufa  Dei  contra  Pelagium ,  et  de 
virtute  caufarwn ;  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Brad¬ 
wardin. — 6.  In  1621  he  publiftied  a  collection  of  his 
own  Mathematical  Le&ures  on  Euclid’s  Elements,  in 
4  to* — 7.  0  ratio  coram  Elizabeth  a  Regina  Oxonice  ha - 
bita,  anno  1592.  Printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  in  4to. 

— 8.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  King  James’s  Apology 
for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  He  alfo  left  feveral  ma-  » - 
nuferipts  behind  him,  written  by  order  of  King  James  5 
all  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  wrote  notes 
likewife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his  library, 
particularly  Eufcbius’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  ;  which 
were  afterwards  ufed  by  Valefius,  in  his  edition  of  that 
work  in  1 659. — Four  of  his  letters  to  Camden  are 
publiftied  by  Smith,  among  Camden’s  Letters,  1691, 
4to. 

SAVIN,  in  Botany .  See  Juniperus,  Botany 

Index. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jefus 
3  T  Chrift, 


Savillb 

II 

Saviour. 
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^Saviour  Chrift,  as  being  the  Mefliah  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
ji  ,  tSee  Jesus. 

S  a  under  ion.  Qr(ier  0f  St  SAVIOUR,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
y  midi  church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 

1345,  anc*  f°  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himfelf  declared  its  conftitution  and  rules  to  the 
foundrefs.  According  to  the  conftitutions,  this  is  princi¬ 
pally  founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular 
honour  to  the  holy  virgin  ;  but  there  are  feme  monks 
of  the  order,  to  admin iiter  the  facrament  and  fpiritual 
'aftiftance  to  the  nuns. 

SAUL  the  fon  of  Kith,,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  fir  ft  king  of  the  Ifraelites.  On  account  of  his 
difobedient  condud,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his 
family,  and  given  to  David.  See  the  Firft  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  other  wife  called  Paul.  See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  and  capital  of  the  Sau- 
marois,  with  an  ancient  cattle.  The  town  is  fmall,  but 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Loire,  acrofs  which  is  a  long 
bridge,  continued  through  a  number  of  illands.  Saumur 
was  anciently  a  moft  important  pafs  over  the  river,  and 
of  confequence  was  frequently  and  fiercely  difputed  by 
either  party,  during  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  fortifications  are  of  great  ftrength, 
and  Henry  IV.  on  the  reconciliation  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Henry  III.  near  Tours,  in  1589,  de¬ 
manded  that  Saumur  fhould  be  delivered  to  him,  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  fafety.  The  cattle  overlooks  the  town 
and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  has  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and  was  lately 
ufed  as  a  prifon  of  date,  where  perfons  of  rank  were 
frequently  confined.  The  kings  of  Sicily,  and  dukes  of 
Anjou  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  who  defeended  from  John 
.  king  of  France,  often  refided  in  the  cattle  of  Saumur, 

as  it  conttituted  a  part  of  their  Angevin  dominions. 
F.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  15. 

SAUNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds ;  white,  yellow, 
and  red.  See  Pterocarpus  and  Santalum,  Botany 
Index, 

S  AUNDERSON,  Dr  Robert,  an  eminent  cafuitt, 
was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkttiire  on  the  19th 
September  1587,  and  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily.  He  attended  the  grammar-fehool  at  Rotherham, 
where  he  made  fueh  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  him  to 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
logic  reader  in  the  fame  college.  He  took  orders  in 
1611,  and  was  promoted  fucceflively  to  feveral  bene¬ 
fices.  Archbilhop  Laud  recommended  him  to  King 
Charles  I.  as  a  profound  cafuitt  \  and  that  monarch, 
who  feems  to  have  been  .a  great  admirer  of  cafuiftical 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 
Charles  propofed  feveral  cafes  of  confcience  to  him,  and 
received  fo  great  fatisfa&ion  from  his  anfwers,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  month’s  attendance  he  told  him,  that  he 
would  wait  with  impatience  during  the  intervening  II 
months,  as  he  was  refolved  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  when  it  would  again  be  his  turn  to 
officiate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his  fiermons, 
and  was  wont  to  fay,  that  “  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear 
other  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr  Saun¬ 
derfon.” 
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In  1642  Charles  created  him  regius  profeflbr  of  di- Saun&tfaj 
vinity  at  Oxford,  with  thecanonry  of  Chrift  church  an- v — nr— 
nexed  :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  1646  from 
entering  on  the  office;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  vifitors  which  the  parliament  had  commiffioncd.  He 
mutt  have  ttood  high  in  the  public  opinion  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  profeffbr  of  di¬ 
vinity,  both  houles  of  parliament  recommended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  truftecs  for  fettling  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  repofed  .great  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  frequently  confulted  him  about 
the  ttate  of  his  affairs.  When  the  parliament  propofed 
the  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  form  of  church-govern¬ 
ment  as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  defired 
him  to  take  the  fubjefl  under  his  confideration,  and  de¬ 
liver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  treatife  en¬ 
titled,  Epifcopaey  as  eftabjifhed  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
kind  avifed  him  to  publiffi  Cafes  of  Confcience  :  he 
replied,  that  44  he  was  now  grown  old  and  unfit  to 
write  cafes  of  confcience.”  The  king  faid,  44  It  was 
the  fimplcft  thing  he  ever  had  heard  from  him  ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cafes  of  con¬ 
fidence.”  Walton,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Dr  Saunder- 
fon,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  thefe  conferences  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderfon),  or  one  of  the  reft  who 
was  then  in  company,  that  44  the  remembrance  of  two 
errors  did  much  affefl  him  ;  which  were  his  affent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford’s  death,  and  the  aboli filing  of  epif- 
copacy  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God  ever  reftored  him 
to  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  crown,  he  would  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confeffion  and  a  voluntary 
penance,  by  walking  barefoot  from  the  'lower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul’s  church,  and  would  de¬ 
fire  the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon.” 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  taken  prifioner  by  the  .parlia¬ 
ment’s  troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  Clark , 
whom  the  king’s  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderfon’s  living 
fliould  be  reftored,  and  his  perfon  and  property  remain 
uninolefted.  The  firft  of  thefe  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  :  and  a  ftipulation  was  made,  that  the 
fecond  fhould  be  obferved ;  but  it  was  impoftible  to  re- 
ftrain  the  licentioufnefts  of  the  foldiers.^  They  entered 
his  church  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  interrupted 
him  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the  audacity 
to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  to  tear 
it  to  pieces. 

The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  work  of 
Dr  Saunderfon’s  entitled  De  juramenti  obltgatione ,  was 
fo  much  pleafed,  that  he  inquired  at  Biffiop  Barlow, 
whether  he  thought  it  was  poflible  to  prevail  on  the 
author  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  an  honorary  pen- 
fion  was  affigned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  books, * 
and  pay  an  amanuenfis.  Saunderfon  told  Barlow,  44  that 
if  any  future  traft  of  his  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  man¬ 
kind,  he  would  cheerfully  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion.” 
Boyle,  however,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  50I.  fenfible  no 
doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royalifts,  his  finances  could 
not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saunderfon  publiffied  his  book 
De  Confcientia. 

When  Charles  II.  was  reinftated  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  profefforftiip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln.  During 
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gMerftm.  the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  poffeffed  this  new 
office,  he  fpent  a  confiderable  fum  in  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Budgen,  &c.  He 
died  January  29.  1662-3,  in  his  76th  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  folid  judgment. 
“  That  (laid  and  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderfon 
(fays  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  difcreetly,  difeerns  things  that  differ 
cxa&ly,  paffeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  expreffes 
it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honeftly.”  Being  afkcd,  what 
books  he  had  read  moft  ?  he  replied,  that  “  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  thofe  which  he  did  read  were 
well  chofen  and  frequently  perufed.”  Thefe,  he  faid, 
were  chiefly  three,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas’s  Se- 
cunda  Secundcc ,  and  Tully’s  works;  efpecially  his  Offi¬ 
ces,  which  he  had  not  read  over  lefs  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  without  book.” 
He  added,  that  “  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zoueh  had 
written  E  lement a  juris  prudent  ice ,  which  he  thought  he 
could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man 
Could  read  it  too  often.”  He  was  not  only  converfant 
with  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen,  with  cafuiftieal  and 
controverfial  divinity  ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  witli 
all  the  hiftories  of  the  Engliffi  nation,  was'a  great  anti¬ 
quary,  had  fearched  minutely  into  records,  and  tvas 
well  (killed  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  1615  he  publifhed  Logicce  Artis  Compen¬ 
dium,  which  was  the  fyftem  of  lectures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Univerfitv  when  he  was  logic  reader.  2.  Ser¬ 
mons,  amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  1681, 
folio,  with  the  author’s  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cafes 
of  Confcieqce  refolded  ;  firft  collcdfed  in  one  volume,  In 
1678,  8vo.  4.  De  juramenti  ohligatione .  This  book 
was  tranflated  into  Englifti  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
166^;,  8vo.  5.  De  Ohligatione  confcientice  6.  Cenfure 
of  Mr  Antony  Afcham  his  book  of  the  confufions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  7.  Pax  Ecclejiee ,  concern¬ 
ing  Predeftination,  or  the  five  points.  8.  Epifcopacy, 
as  eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  1661.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  two  Dif- 
courfes  in  defence  of  Ufticr’s  writings. 

Saunderson,  Dr  Nicholas ,  was  born  at  Tlrurlftone 
in  Yorklhire  in  1682,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a 
prodigy  for  his  application  and  fuccefs  in  mathematical 
literature  in  circumftances  apparently  the  moft  unfavour¬ 
able.  He  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmallpox  before  he  was 
a  year  old.  But  this  difafter  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fearching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature  had 
given  him  fo  ardent  a  defire,  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free-fehool  at  Pen- 
nilton.  After  fpending  fome  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
languages,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excife) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
He  foon  furpaffed  his  father ;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  fenfible  marks 
to  affift  his  memory.  At  18  he  was  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  Weft  of  Un- 
doorbank,  Efq.  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet  being  ftrongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  fo  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderfon  was  alfo  n  (lifted  in  his  mathematical 
ftudies  by  Dr  Nettleton.  Thefe.  two  gentlemen  read 
books  to  him  and  explained  them.  He  was  next  fent 


to  a  private  academy  at  Attercliff  near  Sheffield,  where  Saurder(a«. 
logic  and  metaphyfics  were  chiefly  taught.  But  thefe  w“~v  1  ^ 
fciences  not  fuiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  foon  left  the 
academy.  He  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  country  with¬ 
out  any  inftru<ftor ;  but  fuch  was  the  vigour  of  his  owrt 
mind,  that  few  inftru£Hons  were  neceffary  :  he  only  re¬ 
quired  books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  befides  the  place  lie,  had  in  the  excife, 
poffcffed  alfo  a  fmall  eftate  ;  but  having  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  to  fupport,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  univerfities.  Some  of  his  friends, 
who  had  remarked  his  perfpicuous  and  interefting  man 
ner  of  communicating  his  ideas,  propofed  that  he  (liould 
attend  the  univerfitv  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  This  propofal  was  immediately  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  conduced  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  his  25th  year  by  Mr  Jofliua  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chrift’s  college.  Though  he  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  witli 
great  attention  andrefpeft,  He  was  allowed  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  bad  free  excefs  to  the  library.  Mr  Whifton 
was  at  that  time  profeffor  of  mathematics  ;  and  as  he 
read  le&ures  in  the  way  that  Saunderfon  intended,  it  wa* 
naturally  to  be  fuppofed  he  would  view  his  projeft  as 
an  invafion  of  his  office.  But,  inftcad  of  meditating 
any  oppofition,  the  plan  was  no  fooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  confent.  Saunderfon’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  foon  fpread  through  the  univerfity.  When 
his  le£lures  were  announced,  a  general  curiofity  was 
excited  to  hear  fuch  intricate  mathematical  fubje&s  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  bis  infancy. 

The  fubjeft  of  his  lectures  was  the  Principia  Mathemati¬ 
cal  the  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerfalis  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  audience.  It  will  appear  at  firft  incredible  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  (liould  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  but  we  muft  recollect, 
that  the  theory  of  vifion  is  taught  entirely  by  lines,  and 
is  fubjeft  to  the  rules  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philofophy,  he  became  known  to  its  il- 
luftrious  author.  He  was  alfo  intimately  acquainted 
with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  other  eminent  ma¬ 
thematicians.  When  Whifton  was  removed  from  his 
profefforfliip ,  Saunderfon  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
the  man  beft  qualified  for  the  fuceeffion.  But  to  enjoy 
this  office,  it  was  neceffary,  as  the  ftatutes  dire<R,  that 
he  (hould  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri¬ 
vilege  the  heads  of  the  univerfity  applied  to  their  chan¬ 
cellor  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  procured  the  royal 
mandate  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  He  was  then  elefled  Lucafian  profeffor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  November  1711.  His  inauguration  fpeech 
was  compofed  in  claffical  Latin,  and  in  the  ftvle  of 
Cicero,  with  whofe  works  he  had  bfeen  much  conver¬ 
fant.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  lectures, 
and  the  inftru£Hon  of  his  pupils.  When  George  II.  in 
1728,  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he  expreffed 
a  defire  to  fee  Profeffor  Saunderfon.  In  compliance 
with  this  defire,  he  waited  upon  his  majefty  in  the 
fenate-houfe,  and  was  there,  by  the  king’s  command, 
created  do£!or  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1736. 

Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  vigorous  conftitution  ;  » 

3  T  2  but 
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.■Saunierfon.  but  having  confined  liimfelf  to  a  fedentary  life,  he  at 
J  length  became  fcorbutic.  For  feveral  years  he  felt  a 


numbnefs  ’in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the  faring  of  1739, 


brought  on  a  mortification 


. .  in  his  foot  \  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  his  blood  was  fo  vitiated  by  the  {'curvy,  that 
afliftance  from  medicine  was  not  to  be  expc&ed.  When 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  fpace  calm  and  filcnt  *,  but  he  foon  recovered 
his  former  vivacity,  and  converfed  with  his  ufual  eafe. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age^  and  was  buried  at  his  own  requeft  in  the 
chancel  at  Box  worth. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic¬ 
kens,  reftor  of  Box  worth,  in  Cambridgefliire,  and  by 
her  had  a  fon  and  daughter. 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  rather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  afliduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  qualities.  He  fpoke  his  fentiments  freely  of 
v  bar  afters,  and  praifed  or  condemned  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  enemies  without  referve.  lhis  has  been  aferibed 
by  fome  to  a  love  of  defamation  j  but  perhaps  with 
more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others  to  an 
inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all  oc- 
cations  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  his  mind  without  dif- 
guife,  and  without  confidering  whether  this  conduft 
would  pleafe  or  give  offence.  His  fentiments  were  fup- 
pofed  unfavourable  to  revealed  religion.  It  is  faid,  that 
],e  alleged  he  could  not  know  God,  becaufe  he  was  blind, 
and  could  not  fee  his  works  j  and  that,  upon  this,  Dr 
Holmes  replied,  “  Lay  your  hand  upon  yourfelf,  and 
the  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your  own  body 
will  diflipate  fo  grofs  an  error.”  On  the  other  hand, 
•we  are  informed,  that  he  had  defired  the  facrament  to 
be  given  him  on  the  evening’  before  his  death.  He 
was,  however,  feized  with  a  delirium,  which  rendered 
this  impoffible. 

He  wrote  a  fyftem  of  algebra,  which  w~as  publifhed,  in 
2  volumes  4to,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
1 740,  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

Dr  Saunderfon  invented  for  his  own  ufe  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic  5  that  is,  a  method  of  performing  operations 
in  arithmetic  folely  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  It  coniifted 
of  a  table  raifed  upon  a  fmall  frame,  fo  that  he  could 
apply  his  hands  with  equal  eafe  above  and  below.  On 
this  table  Avere  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 
which  were  eroded  by  others  at  right  angles ^  the  edges 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an  inch  diflant 
from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were 
five  parallels  ;  fo  that  every  fquare  inch  was  divided  in¬ 
to  a  hundred  little  fquares.  At  each  angle  of  the 
fquares  where  the  parallels  interfered  one  another,  a 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table.  In  each  hole 
he  placed  two  pins,  a  big  and  a  fmall  one.  It  was  by 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  pins  that  Saunderfon 
performed  his  operations.  A  defeription  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  making  calculations  by  his  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blind,  N°  38.  though  it  is  there  by  miftake 
faid  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  invention. 

His  fenfe  of  touch  was  fo  perfeft,  that  he  could  dif- 
cover  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs  the  fiighteft  inequality 
of  furface,  and  could  diftinguifh  in  the  molt  finiflied 
works  the  fmallefl  overfight  in  the  polifh.  In  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  could  tingle  out  the  Ro¬ 
man  medals  with  the  utmoft  correftnefs  ;  he  could  alfo 
perceive  the  {lighted  variation  in  the  atmofphere.  One 
v5 
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day,  while  fome  gentlemen  were  making  observations  on  Saunderfaj 
the  fun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud  that  paffed  ^  I) 
over  the  fun  which  could  interrupt  their  labours.  When  faV0Ra^j 
any  objeft  paffed  before  his  face,  even  though  at  fome 
diftance,  he  difeovered  it,  and  could  guefs  its  fize  with 
confiderable  accuracy.  When  he  walked,  he  knew 
when  he  paffed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a  houfe.  He  made 
thefe  diftinftions  from  the  different  ways  his  face  was 
affefted  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 

His  mufical  car  was  remarkably  acute  j  he  could  di¬ 
ftinguifh  accurately  to  the  fifth  of  a  note.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute  3  and  he  had  made 
fuch  proficiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents  in 
this  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  eminent  in 
mufic  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  not 
only  his  friends,  but  even  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
{lightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  5  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  exaftnefs  of  the  fize  of  any 
apartment  into  which  he  was  conducted. 

SAVONA,  a  large,  handfome,  populous,  and  flrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with  two 
caftles,  and  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  contains  feveral  handfome 
churches  and  well-built  ftruftures.  It  w^as  taken  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia  in  1746,  at  which  time  it  had  a  capa¬ 
cious  harbour  ;  but  the  people  of  Genoa,  being  afraid 
that  it  wrould  hurt  their  own  trade,  choked  it  up.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  in  a  well-cultivated 
country,  abounding  in  filk  and  all  kinds  of  good  fruit. 

E.  Long.  8.  14.  N.  Lat.  44.  21. 

SAVONAROLA,  Jerome,  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was^born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  and  defeended  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  22  he  aflumed  the  habit  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  diflingui died  liimfelf  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where 
he  chofe  to  appear  \  there  he  preached,  confeffed,  and 
wrote.  He  had  addrefs  enough  to  place  liimfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  which  oppofed  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypfe,  and  there  found 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  deflruftion  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  predicted  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  feverity  againfl  the  clergy  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  excommunicated  him, 
and  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided  the 
anathemas  of  the  pope  :  yet  he  forbose  preaching  for 
fome  time,  and  then  refumed  his  employment  with  more 
applaufe  than  before.  The  pope  and  the  Medici  family 
then  thought  of  attacking  him  with  his  own  weapons. 
Savonarola  having  polled  up  a  thefis  as  a  fubjeft  of  de¬ 
putation,  a  Francifcan,  by  their  infligation,  offered  to 
prove  it  heretical.  The  Francifcan  was  feconded  by  his 
brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  ;  and  thus  the  two 
orders  were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  To  fettle  the 
difpute,  and  to  convince  their  antagonifts  of  the  fuperior 
fanflity  of  Savonarola,  one  of  the  Dominicans  offered 
to  walk  through  a  fire  j  and  in  order  to  prove  his  wicked- 
nefs,  a  Francifcan  agreed  to  the  fame  experiment.  The 
multitude,  eager  to  witnefs  fo  extraordinary  a  fpe&acle, 
urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decifion  5  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  conftrained  to  give  their  confent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Saturday  the  7th  of  April  1498  was  fixed 
for  the  trial.  On  that  day  the  champions  appeared  ; 
but  when  they  faw  one  another  in  cold  blood,  and  be¬ 
held  the  wood  in  flames,  they  were  feized  with  fear,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  efcape  by  any  fubterfuge  the  immi¬ 
nent 
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3  narola  nent  danger  into  which  they  had  rafhly  thrown  them- 
II  felves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he  could  not  enter 
H-  the  flames  without  the  holt  in  his  hand.  This  the  ma- 
v  a  “~J  gj grates  obllinately  refufed  to  allow  ^  and  the  Domini¬ 
can's  fortitude  was  not  put  to  the  teft.  The  Francifcans 
incited  the  multitude  againlt  their  opponents,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  Haul  ted  their  monaftery,  broke  open  the 
gates  which  were  (hut  againlt  them,  and  entered  by 
force.  Upon  this,  the  magiftrates  thought  it  necelfary 
to  bring  Savonarola  to  trial  as  an  impoltor.  He  was 
put  to  the  torture,  and  examined  *,  and  the  anfwers 
which  he  gave  fully  evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat 
and  a  fanatic.  He  boalted  of  having  frequent  converfa- 
*  lions  with  God,  and  found  his  brother  friars  credulous 
enough  to  believe  him.  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  lhared  in  his  fufferings,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  the 
Holy  Gholt  in  the  ffiape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of 
gold  and  lilver,  twice  in  one  day  alight  on  the  ffioulder 
of  Savonarola  and  peck  his  ear  •,  he  pretended  alfo  that 
he  had  violent  combats  with  demons.  John  Francis 
Picus  earl  of  Mirandula,  who  wrote  his  life,  allures  us, 
that  the  devils  whieh  infefted  the  convent  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans  trembled  at  the  fight  of  Friar  Jerome,  and  that 
out  of  vexation  they  always  fuppreffed  fome  letters  of 
his  name  in  pronouncing  it.  He  expelled  them  from 
all  the  cells  of  the  monaftery.  When  lie  went  round 
the  convent  fprinkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars 
from  the  infults  of  the  demons,  it  is  faid  the  evil  fpirits 
fpread  thick  clouds  before  him  to  prevent  his  paffage.-- 
At  length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  fent  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans,  with  Biftiop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver' him  up  to  the  fecular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  aflbeiates.  They  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  May  1498. 
Savonarola  fubmitted  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence 
with  great  firm nefs  and  devotion,  and  without  uttering 
a  word  refpe&ing  his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  He  was 
46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  Con* 
feffion  was  publiftied  in  his  name.  It  contained  many 
extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deferve  fo  fevere  and  in¬ 
famous  a  puniihment.  His  adherents  did  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles  *,  and  fo 
ftrong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 
preferved  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 
they  could  fnatch  from  the  flames.  The  earl  of  Miran¬ 
dula,  the  author  of  His  life,  has  deferibed  him  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  faint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was 
found  in  a  river  ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his 
pofleffion,  whieh  had  been  very  ufeful  in  curing  difeafes, 
and  ejecting  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his 
perfecutors  came  to  a  miferable  end.  Savonarola  has 
alfo  been  defended  by  Father  Quctif,  Bzovius,  Baron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans.. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left,  1.  Sermons  in  Italian  ;  2.  A  Trea- 
tife  entitled,  Triumphus  crucis ;  3.  Eruditorwn  Confef- 
forum,  and  feveral  others.  His  works  have  been  pub¬ 
liftied  at  Leyden  in  6  vols  1 2mo. 

SAVORY.  See  Satureia,  Botany  Index. 
SAVOUR.  See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  formerly  a  duchy,  now  a  department  of 
France,  lying  between  the  latter  apd  Italy,  and  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  altered  after¬ 
wards  to  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtes, 
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whofe  defendants  therein  were  fubdivided  into  the  AI-  Savoy,  ^ 
lobroges,  Nantuates,  Veragri,  Seduni,  Salaffi,  Centrones, 

Garocelli,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note. — Of  all 
thefe  the  Allobroges  were  the  moft  confiderablc.  The 
redu&ion  of  thefe  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Caffar  had 
made  a  great  progrefs,  was  completed  under  Auguftus. 
Afterwards  this  country  lhared  the  fate  of  the  reft  of 
the  weftern  empire,  and  was  overrun  by  the  northern 
barbarians*  The  Burgundians  held  it  a  confiderable 
time  j  but  when  or  how  it  firft  became  a  diftintft  earldom 
under  the  prefent  family,  is  what  hiftorians  are  not 
agreed  about :  thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  A- 
madaeus  I.  who  lived  in  the  I2th  century,  was  count  of 
it.  In  1416,  Amadmus  VIII.  was  created  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Sigifmund  duke  of  Savoy  5  and  Victor  Amadteus 
firft  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  of 
Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.  Savoy  was  lately  conquered 
by  the  French,  and  added  to  the  republic  as  the  80th 
department.  As  this  arrangement,  though  decreed  by 
the  convention  to  laft  for  ever,  may  probably  be  of  ftiort 
duration,  we  (ball  write  of  the  duchy  as  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ftate.  Savoy,  then,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by 
France  and  Piedmont ;  to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  which  feparates  it  from  Switzerland  j  to  the  weft,, 
by  France  ;  and  to  the  eaft,  by  Piedmont,  the  Mila- 
nefe,  and  Switzerland  ;  its  greateft  length  being  about 
88  miles,  and  breadth,  about  76. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren  :  many  of  the 
higheft  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
fnovv.  The  fummitof  thofe  called  Montagues  Maudites , 

“  the  curfed  mountains,”  are  Paid  to  be  more  than  two 
Engliffi  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  • 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  level  itfelf  is  much  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean  In  fome  few  of  the  valleys  • 
there  is  corn  land  and  pafture,  and  a  good  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  mules  j  and  along  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in 
two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine  is  produced. 

Mount  Senis  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to  Turin  lies,  is 
as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagues  Maudites ; 
but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  higheft  is 
Mount  Rochmcion,  in  Piedmont,  between  Fertiere  and 
Novalefe.  The  roads  over  thefe  mountains  are  very  te¬ 
dious,  difagreeable,  and  dangerous,  efpecially  as  huge  ■ 
maffes  of  fnow,  called  by  the  Italians  avalanches ,  and 
fragments  of  rocks,  frequently  roll  down  into  them  from 
the  impending  precipices.  The  way  of  travelling  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  - Hedges,  chairs,  or  on  the  backs  of  mule$> :  in 
fome  places  the  path  on  the  brink  of  the  precipices  is  fo 
narrow,  that  there  is  but  juft  room  for  a, Angle  perfon 
to  pafs.  It  begins  to  fnow  on  thefe  mountains  com¬ 
monly  about  the  beginning  of  O&ober.  In  fummer,  in 
the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  many  of 
them  yield  very  fine  graft,  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers 
and  herbs.  ♦,  and  others  boxwood,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and 
pines.  The  height  and  different  combinations  of  thefe^ 
mountains,  their  towering  fummits  rifing  above  one  an¬ 
other,  and  covered  with  fnow,  the  many  catara&s  or 
falls  of  water-,  the  noife  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc, 
the  froth  and  green  tin&ure  of  its  water,  the  echoes  of 
its  numerous  ftreams  tumbling  from  cliff  to  cliff,  form 
altogether  a  very  romantic  feene.  Thefe  mountainous 
trails,  notwithftanding  their  height,  are  not  altogether 
free  from  thunder  in  fummer,  and  are  ^Ifo  much  expof- 
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Savoy.  feci  to  thick  clouds,  which  fom etimes  fettle  unexpefted- 
ly  on  them,  and  continue  feveral  days.  There  are  fome 
wolves  among  the  thickets;  and  they  abound  with  hares, 
rupicapras  or  chamois,  and  marmottes.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Savoy,  there  are  alfo  bears,  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits  ;  and  among  the  defolate  mountains  are 
found  great  quantities  of  rock-cry flal.  In  the  glacieres 
or  ice- valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Anguft. 
The  furface  of  thefe  ice-valleys  looks  like  a  fea  or  lake, 
which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contrary  winds, 
has  been  frozen  all  at  once,  in  ter  (perfect  with  hideous 
cracks  and  chafms.  The  noife  of  thefe  cracks,  when 
firft  made  by  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  fun,  and  reverbe¬ 
rated  by  the  furrounding  rocks  and  mountains,  is  afto- 
-nifhing.  The  height  of  the  impending  mountains  is 
fuch,  that  the  fun’s  rays  feldom  reach  the  ice-valleys, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  The  ava¬ 
lanches  or  fnow  balls,  which  the  lead  concuflion  of  the 
air  will  occafion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with  ama¬ 
zing  rapidity,  continually  increafing,  and  carrying  all 
before  them.  People  have  been  taken  out  alive,  after 
being  buried  feveral  days  under  them.  The  mountain¬ 
ous  nature  of  this  duchy  renders  the  plough  an  ufelefs 
indrument  of  agriculture.  The  peafants  break  up  the 
hungry  foil  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  and  to  improve 
it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  balkcts.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  preferving  it  from  drought  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer,  they  cut  fmall  refervoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
which  may  be  let  out  at  will ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
by  building  walls  on  the  fide  for  its  fupport,  which  fre¬ 
quently  affume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortifications, 
and  are  a  very  pleafing  deception  to  travellers.  The 
Savoyards  carry  their  better  fort  of  cheefe  into  Pied¬ 
mont,  as  the  flavour  is  much  edeemed  there  ;  but  they 
gain  more  by  their  lkins  of  bears,  chamois,  and  bouque- 
tins  (a  fpecies  of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  fale  of 
groufe  and  pheafants,  which  they  carry  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  Turin. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which,  on  the  fide 
of  Geneva,  feparates  Savoy  from  France  ;  the  Arve, 
which  has  fome  particles  of  gold  in  its  fands  ;  the  Ifere, 
the  Seran,  the  Siers,  and  the  Arc.  There  are  alfo  a 
great  many  lakes  in  this  country,  which  yield  plenty 
of  filh,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  toge¬ 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  fprings  and  hot 
baths. 

The  language  of  the  eommon  people  is  a  corrupt 
French  ;  but  the  better  fort,  and  thofe  that  live  in  the 
great  cities,  fpeak  as  good  French  as  they  do  in  Paris  it- 
felf. 

In  their  temper,  hovrever,  and  difpofition,  the  Savoy¬ 
ards  refemble  the  Germans  more  than  the  French,  re¬ 
taining  dill  much-  of  the  old  German  honefty  and  firm 
plicity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  owing  to 
the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of  the  country.  To  this 
alfo,  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
their  women,  which  are  the  effedts  of  their  cheerful  dif¬ 
pofition,  healthv  air,  adlivity,  temperance,  and  fobriety, 
it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  obliged  to 
go  abroad  in  qued  of  a  livelihood,  which  they  earn, 
thofe  at  lead  who  have  no  trades,  bv  fhcTwing  marmottes, 
cleaning  tiroes,  fweeping  chimneys,  and  the  like.  It  is 
laid,  that  there  are  generally  about  18,000  of  them, 
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young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  fummer  they  lie  in  the  Savc.v, 
dreets,  and  in  winter,  40,  50,  or  60  of  them  lodge  to-  Saurin> 
gether  in  a  room :  they  are  fo  honed  that  they  may  be  ^r“‘ 
traded  to  any  amount.  The  children  are  often  carried 
abroad  in  bafkets  before  they  are  able  to  walk.  In  ma¬ 
ny  villages  of  Savoy  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  feen 
throughout  the  year,  excepting  a  month  or  two;  Thofe 
that  have  families  generally  fet  out  and  return  about  the 
fame  feafon,  when  their  wives  commonly  lie  in,  and 
they  never  fail  to  bring  home  fome  part  of  their  fmall 
earnings.  Some  of  them  are  fueli  confummate  mailers 
of  economy,  that  they  fet  up  (hops  and  make  fortunes, 
and  others  return  home  with  a  competency  for  the  red 
of  their  days.  An  old  man  is  often  difpatched  with  let¬ 
ters,  little  prefents,  and  fome  money,  from  the  younger 
fort,  to  their  parents  and  relations,  and  brings  back 
with  him  frefin  colonies,  letters,  meffages,  and  news. 

The  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  and  the  reaping  and 
gathering  in  of  the  harved  and  vintage,  arc  generally 
left  to  the  women  and  children  ;  but  all  this  is  to  be 
underdood  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Savoy.  Great 
numbers  of  the  mountaineers  of  both  fexes  art  faid  to  be 
lame  and  deformed  ;  and  they  are  much  fubjeft  to  a 
kind  of  wens,  which  grow  about  their  throats,  and  very 
much  disfigure  them,  efpecially  the  women  ;  but  that  is 
the  only  inconvenience  they  feel  from  them. 

The  nobility  of  Savoy,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hardfhips  and 
reftri&ions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries,  which  we  have 
not  room  here  to  particularize.  A  minute  account  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Key  Her ’s  Travels.  In  diort, 
the  king  has  left  neither  liberty,  power,  nor  much  pro¬ 
perty,  to  any  but  himfelf  and  the  clergy,  whofe  over¬ 
grown  wealth  he  has  alfo  greatly  curtailed. 

No  other  religion  is  profeffed  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  The  decrees,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted  ;  nor  are 
the  churches  afylums  for  malefactors. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  thofe  of  Chablais,  Gene- 
vois,  and  Sa\'oy  Proper,  the  counties  of  Tarantaife  and 
Maurienne,  and  the  barony  of  Faueigny. 

SAURIN,  James,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born 
at  Nifmes  in  1677,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  proteftant  law¬ 
yer  of  confiderable  eminence.  He  applied  to  his  ftudies 
with  great  fuecefs ;  but  at  length  being  captivated  with 
a  military  life,  he  relinquished  them  for  the  pro- 
feflion  of  arms.  In  1694  he  made  a  campaign  as  a 
cadet  in  Lord  Galloway’s  company,  and  foon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Renault  which  ferved  in  Piedmont.  But  the  duke  of 
Savoy  having  made  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  refumed  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the¬ 
ology  under  Turretin  and  other  profefiors.  In  17^0 
he  vifited  Holland,  then  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  feveral  years,  and  married.  In  170$  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  refidence, 
and  preached  with  the  mod  unbounded  applaufe.  To 
an  exterior  appearance  highly  prepofleffing,  he  added  a 
flrong  harmonious  voice.  The  fublime  prayer  which 
he  recited  before  his  fermon  wras  uttered  in  a  manner 
highly  afFc&ing.  Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
the  prayer  diflipated  by  the  fermon  :  all  who  hoard 
it  were  charmed  ;  and  thofe  who  came  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  criticife,  were  carried  along  with  the  preacher 
and  forgot  their  defign.  Saurin  had,  however,  one 

fault 
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aurin.  fault  in  Ins  delivery  ;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with 
*  Efficient  /kill.  He  exhaufted  himfelf  fo  much  in  his 
prayer  and  the  beginning  of  his  fermon,  that  his  voice 
grew  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  fervicc.  His  fer- 
mons,  efpecially  thofe  publiibed  during  his  life,  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  for  juftnefs  of  thought,  force  of  reafoning, 
and  an  eloquent  unaffected  ftvle. 

The  firft  time  that  the  celebrated  Abbadie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
fpeaks  !”  Saurin  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1730, 

aged  53  years- 

He  wrote,  1.  Sermons,  whieh  were  publilhed  in  1  2 
vols  8vo  and  nmo  ;  fome  of  which  difplay  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  compofed  with  negligence. 
One  may  obferve  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
fion  which  the  Calvinifts  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
againft  the  Roman  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  a  lover  of  toleration  :  and  his  fentiments  on 
this  fubjeCl  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of  his  fanatical 
brethren,  who  attempted  to  obfeure  his  merit,  and  em¬ 
bitter  las  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  becaufe 
he  did  not  call  the  pope  Antichrifl ,  and  the  Romifh 
church  the  whore  of  Babylon .  But  thefe  prophetic  me¬ 
taphors,  however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jefus  to  be 
bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach  ;  which  would  teach 
thofe  to  rail  who  ufe  them,  and  irritate,  without  con¬ 
vincing,  thofe  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  wffiile  he  perhaps  interpreted  thefe 
metaphors  in  the  fame  way  with  his  oppofers,  difeovered 
more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  fpirit.  Five 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publilhed  in  his  life,  the 
reft  have  been  added  fince  his  deccafe. 

2.  Difeourfes  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
mofl  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftnment. 
This  is  his  greateft  and  moft  valuable  work.  It  was 
printed  firft  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was  left  unfi- 
nilhed,  Beaufobre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continua 
ti-on  of  it,  and  increafed  it.  to  four  volumes.  It  is  full 
of  learning  :  it  is  indeed  a  colle&ion  of  the  opinions  of 
the  be  ft  authors,  both  Chriftian  and  Heathen  ;  of  the 
philofophers,  hiftorians,  and  critics,  on  every  fubjeft 
which  the  author  examines.  3.  The  State  of  Chriftia- 
nity  in  France,  1725,  8vo.  In  this  book  he  difeuffes 
many  important  points  of  controverfy,  and  calls  in 
queftion  the  truth  of  the  miracle  faid  to  be  performed 
on  La  Foffe  at  Paris.'  4.  An  Abridgement  of  Chriftian 
Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  form  of  a  Catechifm, 
1722,  8vo.  Fie  afterwards  publillied  an  abridgement 
of  this  work. 

A  Differtation  which  he  publilhed  on  the  Expedi¬ 
ency  of  fometimes  difguifing  the  Truth,  raifed  a  multi- 
tude  of  enemies  againft  him.  In  this  difeourfe  his  plan 
was,  to  ftate  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  affirm  that,  in 
certain  cafes,  it  is  lawful  to  difguife  truth,  and  the  an¬ 
swers  of  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He  does 
not  determine  the  queftion,  but  feems,  however,  to  in- 
elme  to  the  firft:  opinion.  He  was  immediately  attack¬ 
ed  by  feveral  adverfaries,  and  a  long  controverfy  en- 
fued  ;  but  his  do&rines  and  opinions  were  at  length 
publicly  approved  of  by  the  fynods  of  Campen  and  of 
the  Hague. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  controverfy  has  long  been  agi¬ 
tated,  and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  fupported 
Qppolite  fides.  It  would  certainly  be  a  dangerous  maxim 
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that  falfehood  can  ever  be  lawful.  There  may,  indeed,  Saurin. 

be  particular  cafes,  when  the  motives  to  it  are  of  fuch  v - v — * 

a  nature  as  to  diminifti  its  criminality  in  a  high  degree; 
but  to  leffen  its  guilt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  juf- 
tifying  it  by  the  laws  of  morality. 

Saurin,  Jofeph ,  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  vfas  born  at  Courtoufon  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Orange,  in  1659.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minifter  at  Grenoble,  was  his  firft  preceptor.  He  made 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  admitted  minifter 
of  Eure  in  Dauphiny  when  very  young  :  but  having 
made  ufe  of  fome  violent  expreffions  in  one  of  his  fer¬ 
mons,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  1683.  FJc  re¬ 
tired  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  living.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  fome  theologians  raifed  a  perfe¬ 
ction  againft  him.  Saurin,  hating  controverfy,  and 
difgufted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en¬ 
tirely  concealed,  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
foon  after  to  France,  and  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Bofiuet  biffiop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him  to 
make  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  event  took 
place  in  1690.  His  enemies,  however,  lufpe&ed  his 
finceritv  in  the  abjuration  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  defire  of  cultivating  fcience 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  efft  <R  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  change  than  religion.  Saurin,  however, 
fpeaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  afperity,  and  con¬ 
demns  them  for  going  too  far.  “  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  fyftem  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  thofe  extravagant  geniufes  who  are  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  that  juft 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtained  of  their  charadfter  has 
enabled  me  to  fhake  off  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  faw  in 
moft  of  the  articles  which  have  feparated  them  from  us, 
fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  worlhip  of  images, 
the  diftin&ion  of  meats,  &c.  that  they  had  much  exag¬ 
gerated  the  inevitable  abufes  of  the  people,  and  impu¬ 
ted  thefe  to  the  Romifh  church,  as  if  fanCHoned  by  its 
dodlrines.  Befidcs,  that  they  have  mifreprefented  thofe 
do&rines  which  were  not  conne&cd  with  any  abufe. 

One  thing  which  furprifed  me  much  when  my  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  open,  was  the  falfe  idea,  though  in  appearance 
full  of  refpcCl,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  the  reform¬ 
ers  entertained  of  the  perfeftion  and  perfpicuity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  manifeft  mi  {interpretation  of 
paffages  which  they  bring  to  fupport  that  idea  (for  that 
mifinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  proved).  Two 
or  three  articles  ftill  raifed  fome  objections  in  my  mind 
againft  the  Romifh  church  5  to  wit,  Tranfubftantiation, 
the  adoration  of  the  facrament,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.  The  adoration  of  the  facrament  I  confi- 
dered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  account,  removed  from 
her  communion.  But  foon  after,  the  Expofition  of 
the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  a  work  which  can  never  be  Ef¬ 
ficiently  admired,  and  his  Treatifc  concerning  changes, 
reverfed  all  my  opinions,  and  rendered  me  an  enemy 
to  the  Reformation.’’  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Saurin,  ap¬ 
pealed  his  confcience  by  reading  Poiret’s  Cogitationes 
rationales .  This  book  is  written  with  a  view  to 
vindicate  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of 
idolatry. 

If  it  was  the  Ibve  of  diftinClion  that  induced  Saurin  to 

return 
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Saurin  -return  to  the  Romiih  church,  he  was  not  difappointed  $ 

II  for  he  there  met  with  prote&ion  and  fupport.  He  was 
Saufluro.  £avovir a bly  received  by  Louis  XIV.  obtained  a  penfion 
*  v  from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  moll  dattcring  refpeft.  At  that  time  (17 1 7), 
geometry  formed  his  principal  occupation.  He  adorn¬ 
ed  the  Journal  des  Spawns  with  many  excellent  treatifes  5 
and  lie  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  aeademy  many  in- 
tcrefling  papers.  Thefo  are  the  only  works  which  he 
has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  129th  De¬ 
cember  1737,  in  his  78th  year,  of  a  fever.  He  married 
-a  wife  of  the  family  of  Croufas  in  Switzerland,  who  bore 
him  a  fon,  Bernard  Jofeph,  diftinguifhed  as  a  writer  for 
the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  fpirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  mi  {taken  for 
pride.  His  philofopby  was  auftere  *,  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable  ;  and  he  oftp  delivered 
.them  in  their  prefenee  :  thisereated  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  was  attacked  after  his  deceafe.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Mercure  Sui/Je ,  laid  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  committed  feveral  crimes  which  deferved  death. 
Some  Calvinift  mimfters  publiftied  in  1757  two  or  three 
pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  letter  *,  but 
Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry  not  only  at  the  plaee 
■where  Saurin  had  been  difeharging  the  facerdotal  offiee, 
But  at  the  deans  of  the  elergy  of  that  department. 
They  all  exclaimed  againft  an  imputation  fo  opprobrious. 
It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in 
the  defence  which  he  has  publiftied  in  his  general  hiftory 
.of  Saurin’s  conduft,  leaves  fome  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  upon  the  reader’s  mind.  He  infinuates,  that  Sau¬ 
rin  faerifieed  his  religion  to  his  intereft  \  that  he  played 
upon  Boffuet,  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  clergy¬ 
man,  when  he  had  only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

S  AURURUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hep- 
tandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  feeond  order,  Vipentce .  See  Botany  Index . 

SAUSSURE,  Horace  Benedict  d 3:,  a  celebrated 
naturalift,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  born  in  1 740. 
His  father  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  lived  at 
Conehes,  about  half  a  league  from -Geneva,  which  no 
doubt  contributed,  in  addition  to  his  a&ive  education, 
to  increafe  the  phyfical  {Length  of  young  Sauffure,  fo 
requifite  for  a  naturalift  who  intends  to  travel.  Pie  went 
daily  to  town  for  publie  inftru&ion  4  and  as  he  lived  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  helrequently  amufed  himfelf  in 
afeending  its  fteep  and  rugged  fides.  Thus  environed  by 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  aftifted  by  ftudy,  it  was  to 
be  expefted  that  he  would  foon  coneeive  a  predile&ion 
for  natural  hiftory.  Botany  was  his  moft  early  and  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy,  a  tafte  which  was  powerfully  encouraged 
by  his  loeal  fituation,  and  was  the  means  of  introdu¬ 
cing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Haller,  to 
whom  he  paid  a  vifit  in  1764,  and  was  aftonifhed  at 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  the  na¬ 
tural  feienees. 

PI  is  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  was  alfo  increafed  by  his  connexion  with  Bonnet, 
who  had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  put  a  proper  efti- 
mate  on  the  talents  of  his  nephew.  He  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
to  which  Sauffure  was  alfo  induced  to  turn  his  attention, 


and  publiftied  the  refult  of  his  refcarelies  under  the  title  Sanffufc 
of  Obfervations  on  the  Bark  of  Leaves .  About  this  time  r- 
the  philofophical  chair  at  Geneva  beeame  vacant,  and 
was  given  to  Sauffure  at  the  age  of  21.  Rewards  con¬ 
ferred  fo  early  have  been  thought  to  extinguifti  in  fome 
a  zeal  for  the  increafe  of  knowledge,  but  this  was  not 
the  cafe  with  De  Sauffure,  who  taught  phyfics  and  logic 
alternately  with  equal  fuccefs.  For  phyfics,  however, 
he  had  the  greateft  tafte,  as  affording  the  means  of  pro- 
feeuting  -the  ftudy  of  cbemiftry,  mineralogy,  and  other 
kindred  feienees. 

He  now  began  his  travels  through  the  mountains,  net 
for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying,  as  formerly,  their  flowery 
decorations,  but  their  eonftituent  parts,  and  the  difpoft- 
tion.  of  their  maffes.  During  the  firft  fifteen  years  of 
his  profefforfhip,  he  was  alternately  engaged  in  difehar¬ 
ging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  traveling  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva ;  and  in  this  period  his  ta¬ 
lents  as  a  great  philofopher  were  fully  difplayed.  He 
extended  his  refearches  on  one  fide  to  tlie  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  other  to  the  country  of  Piedmont. 

He  travelled  to  Auvergne  to  examine  the  extinguifhed 
voleanoes,  going  afterwards  to  Paris,  England,  Holland, 

Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  thefe  were 
not  mere  journeys,  but  were  undertaken  purely  with  the 
view  of  ftudying  nature*,  and  in  all  his  journeys  he  was 
furnmnded  with  fuch  inftruments  as  would  be  of  ferviee 
to  him  *,  together  with  plans  of  his  procedure  previoufiy 
drawn  up.  Readily  will  our  readers  believe  this  great 
philofopher  when  he  afferts,  that  he  found  fueh  a  method 
extremely  beneficial. 

The  firft  volume  of  his  travels  through  the  Alps,  which 
was  publiftied  in  1 779,  contains  a  circumftantial  de- 
fcijption  of  the  environs  of  Geneva,  and  an  excurlion  as 
far  as  Chamouni,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Blanc. 

It  contains  a  defeription  of  his  magnetometer ,  wiih  which 
philofophcrs  will  probably  be  delighted.  In  proportion 
as  he  examined  mountains,  the  more  w*as  he  perfuaded 
of  the  importance  of  mineralogy  j  and  that  lie  might 
ftudy  it  with  advantage,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  In  the  laft  volumes  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  the  reader  will  fee  how  much  new  raineralogieal 
knowledge  he  had  acquired* 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Geneva  in  1782, 
he  made  his  beautiful  and  iuterefting  experiments  on 
hygrometry,  which  he  publiftied  in  1 7 83 .  This  has 
been  pronounced  the  beft  work  that  ever  came  from  his 
pen,  and  completely  eftablillied  his  reputation  as  a  phi¬ 
lofopher.  De  Sauffiire  refigned  his  chair  to  his  pupil 
and  fellow7  labourer,  Pi<ftet,  who  difehavged  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  reputation,  although  rendered  difficult 
to  him  by  fucceeding  fo  great  a  man.  He  project'd  a 
plan  of  reform  in  the  education  of  Geneva,  the  defign 
of  which  wTas  to  make  young  people  acquainted  with 
the  natural  feienees  and  mathematics  at  an  early  period, 
and  w illied  that  their  phyfieal  education  ftiould  not  be 
negle&ed,  for  which  purpofe  he  propofed  gymnaftic  ex- 
ercifes.  This  plan  found  admirers  in  the  city,  but  the 
pover  ty  of  its  funds  was  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  any 
important  innovation.  It  was  dreaded  too,  that  if  efta- 
bliftied  forms  were  changed,  they  might  be  altered  for 
the  worfe. 

The  attention  of  De  Sauffure  wras  not  wholly  confin¬ 
ed  to  public  education,  for  he  fuperintended  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  two  foils  and  a  daughter,  who  have 
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SauflUre  finCe  pfoved  themfelves  worthy  of  fuch  a  father  and 
0  preceptor.  In  1786,  he  publifhed  his  fecond  volume 

Sauveur.  op  trav(qs>  containing  a  defcription  of  the  Alps  around 
Mont-Blanc,  the  whole  having  been  examined  with  the 
eye  of  a  mineralogifl,  geologift,  and  philofopher.  It 
contains  feme  valuable  experiments  on  electricity,  and  a 
defcription  of  his  own  eleCtrometer,  faid  to  be  the  mod 
perfeCt  we  have.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  cya- 
nometer ,  for  meafuring  the  degree  of  bluenefs  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  obferver  :  his  diet  phonometer  for  meafuring  the 
tranfparency  of  the  atmofphere  5  and  his  anemometer 
For  afeertaining  the  force  of  the  winds.  He  founded 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  operations  of  which  Geneva 
is  indebted  for  the  date  of  profperity  it  has  reached 
within  the  lalt  30  years.  Over  that  fociety  he  prefided 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  prefervation  of  it  in 
profperity  condituted  one  of  his  fonded  wifhes. 

In  1794,  the  health  of  this  eminent  man  began  ra¬ 
pidly  to  decline,  and  a  fevere  droke  of  the  palfy  almod 
deprived  him  totally  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  Such  a 
condition  was  no  doubt  painful  to  fuch  a  man  \  but  his 
intellects  dill  preferved  their  original  aCtivity,  and  he 
prepared  for  the  prefs  the  two  lad  volumes  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  which  appeared  in  179 6.  They  contain  a  great 
mafs  of  new  faCts  and  obfervations  of  the  lad  import¬ 
ance  to  phyfical  fcience.  During  his  illnefs  he  pub- 
1  ilhed  Obfervations  on  the  Fufibility  of  Stones  by  means  of 
the  B low-pipe.  He  was  in  general  a  Neptunian,  aferib- 
ing  the  revolutions  of  our  globe  to  water,  and  admitting 
the  podibility  of  mountains  having  been  thrown  up  by 
eladic  fluids  difengaged  from  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
In  the  midd  of  his  rapid  decline  he  cheriflicd  the  hopes 
of  recovery  ;  but  his  drength  was  exhauded  ;  a  languor 
fucceeded  the  vigour  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
his  flow  pronunciation  did  not  correfpond  with  the  viva¬ 
city  of  his  mind,  and  was  a  melancholy  contrad  to  the 
pleafantnefs  which  he  had.  formerly  exhibited.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  re*eflablifliment  of  his 
health,  for  all  the  remedies  preferibed  by  the  abled 
phyficians  were  wholly  ineffectual.  His  mind  after¬ 
wards  lod  its  aCtivity,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  1799, 
he  finiflied  his  mortal  career,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  lamented  by  a  family  to  whom  he  was  dear, — 
by  a  country  to  which  he  had  done  honour, — and  by 
Europe,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  had  extended. 

SAUVAGESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  La  Fleche  in  1653.  He  was  abfo- 
lutely  dumb  until. he  was  feven  years  of  age  5  and  even 
then  his  organs  of  fpeech  were  not  evolved  fo  fully  as 
to  permit  him  to  fpeak  without  great  deliberation.  Ma¬ 
thematics  were  the  only  Rudies  he  had  any  relifh  for, 
and  thefe  he  cultivated  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  ;  fo 
that  he  commenced  teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was 
fo  foon  in  vogue,  that  he  had  Prince  Eugene  for  his 
fcholar.  He  became  mathematical  profeflor  in  the 
royal  college  in  1686;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in 
j7x6  ;  and  his  writings,  which  confiff  rather  of  de¬ 
tached  papers  than  of  -connected  treatifes,  are  all  'in¬ 
ferred  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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He  was  twice  married  ;  and  by  the  laft  wife  had  a  fon,  Sauveur, 
who,  like  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  firR  feven  years  Saw>  , 
of  his  life.  ~ v 

♦SAW,  an  inRrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  pieces 
feveral  folid  matters  5  as  wood,  Rone,  ivory,  &c. 

The  befl  faws  are  of  tempered  Reel  ground  bright 
and  fmooth  ;  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : 
hence  the  firR,  belides  their  being  differ,  are  likewife 
found  fmoother  than  the  lafl.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  Riff  bending  of  the  blade  ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

The  lapidaries,  too,  have  their  faw,  as  well  as  the 
workmen  in  mofaic  •,  but  of  all  mechanics,  none  have 
fo  many  faws  as  the  joiners,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
following.  The  pit-faw,  which  is  a  large  two-handed 
faw,  employed  for  fawing  timber  in  pits,  and  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  fawers.  The  whip-faw,  which  has  likewife 
two  handles,  ufed  in  fawing  fuch  large  pieces  as  the; 
hand-faw  will  not  eafily  reach.  The  hand-fa w  is  made 
to  be  ufed  by  an  individual,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  as  the  frame-faw,  which  is  furnifhed  with  cheeks* 

By  the  twifled  cords  which  pafs  from  the  upper  parts  of 
thefe  cheeks,  and  the  tongue  in  the  middle  of  them,  the 
upper  ends  are  drawn  clofe  together,  and  the  lower  fet 
further  afunder.  The  tenon-fa w,  which  being  very  thin, 
has  a  back  to  keep  it  from  bending.  The  compaf-favv, 
which  is  very  fmall,  and  its  teeth  ufually  not  fet  ^  its  ufe 
is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other  coropafs-kerf,  on  which 
account  the  edge  is  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  that 
it  may  have  a  compafs  to  turn  in. 

At  an  early  period,  the  trunks  of  trees  were  fplit 
with  wedges  into  as  many  and  as  thin  pieces  aspoflible; 
and  if  it  were  neceffary  to  have  them  Rill  thinner,  they 
were  hewn  on  both  fldes  to  the  proper  fize.  This 
Ample  and  wafleful  manner  of  making  boards  has  been 
Rill  continued  in  fome  places  to  the  prefent  day.  Peter 
the  Great  of  Ruflia  endeavoured  to  put  a  Rop  to  it,  by 
forbidding  hewn  deals  to  be  tranfported  on  the  river 
Neva.  The  faw,  however,  though  fo  convenient  and 
beneficial,  has  not  been  able  to  banifh  entirely  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fplitting  timber  ufed  in  building,  or  in  making 
furniture  and  utenfils  ;  for  we  do  not  fpeak  here  of  fire¬ 
wood  ;  and  indeed  it  muff  be  allowed  that  this  method  v 
is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  which  that  of  faw¬ 
ing  can  never  poffefs.  The  wood-fplitters  perform  their 
work  more  expeditioufly  than  fawers,  and  fplit  timber  is 
much  Rronger  than  that  which  has  been  fawn  5  for  the 
fiffure  follows  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  leaves  it 
whole ;  whereas  the  faw,  which  proceeds  in  the  line 
chalked  out  for  it,  divides  the  fibres,  and  by  thefe 
means  leffens  its  cohefion  and  folidity.  Split  timber, 
indeed,  turns  out  often  crooked  and  tvarped  \  but  for 
many  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied  this  is  not  injuri¬ 
ous,  and  thefe  faults  may  fometimes  be  amended.  As 
the  fibres,  however,  retain  their  natural  length  and  di¬ 
rection,  thin  boards  particularly,  can  be  bent  much  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  pipe  Raves,  or 
fieve  frames,  which  require  Rill  more  art,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  various  implements  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Our  common  faw,  which  requires  only  to  be  guided 
by  the  h^nd,  however  Ample  it  may  be,  was  not  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America  when  they  were  fubdued 
by  the  Europeans.  TJ.r  inventor  of  this  inffrument  has 
been  iriferted  in  their  mythology  by  the  Greeks,  with  a 
3  U  placc^ 
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Saw  place,  in  which,  among  their  gods,  they  honoured  the 
H  greateft  benefa£lors  of  the  earl  iefi  ages.  By  fome  he  is 
Saw-rm  s.  ca||pj  Xalus,  and  by  others  Perdix.  None  except 
~  Pliny  make  D&sdalus  the  inventor  ;  but  Hardouin*  in 
the  pafiage  where  this  occurs,  reads  Talus  for  Dmdalus. 
Talus  is  the  name  of  the  inventor  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  Apollodorus,  and  others.  He  was  the  fern 
of  Daedalus’s  filler,  and  was  by  his  mother  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  her  brother,  to  be  infiru&cd  in  his  art. 
Having  found  the  Jaw-bone  of  a  fnake,  he  employed  it 
to  cut  through  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  ;  and  by  thefe 
means  was  induced  to  fabricate  a  fimilar  inftrument.  of 
iron,  that  is,  to  make  a  faw.  This  invention,  by  which 
labour  is  greatly  facilitated,  excited  the  envy  of  his  ma¬ 
iler,  and  prompted  him  to  put  Talus  privately  to  death. 
Being  aiked,  when  burying  the  body,  what  he  was  de¬ 
posing  in  the  earth,  he  replied,  n  ferpent .  This  am¬ 
biguous  anfwer  difeovered  the  murder  \  and  thus  a  fnake 
was  the  caufe  of  the  invention,  of  the  murder,  and  of 
its  being  brought  to  light.  By  others  the  inventor  is 
called  Perdix,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
a  lifter  of  Daedalus.  Perdix  did  not  employ  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  a  fnake  for  a  faw,  but  the  back-bone  of  a  fifli, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

The  faws  of  the  Grecian  carpenters  had  the  fame 
form,  and  were  made  with  equal  ingenuity  as  the  fame 
Infiruments  at  prefent.  This  appears  from  a  painting 
preferved  among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  Two 
genii  are  reprefented  at  the  end  of  a  bench,  coniiiling 
of  a  long  table  refling  on  two  four-footed  flooh  ;  and 
the  piece  of  wood  to  be  fawn  through  is  fecured  by 
cramps.  The  faw  with  which  the  genii  are  at  work 
bears  a  firiking  refemblance  to  our  frame-faw.  It  con- 
fifls  of  a  fquare  frame,  having  a  blade  in  the  middle, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
frame.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  fawn  extends  beyond 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and  ono  of  the  workmen  appears 
Handing,  and  the  other  fitting  on  the  ground.  The 
arms  in  which  the  blade  is  faflened,  have  the  fame  form 
as  that  given  to  them  at  prefent.  In  the  bench  are  fecn 
holes,  in  which  the  cramps  holding  the  timber  are 
ffuck.  They  are  fhaped  like  the  figure  7  ;  and  t,he 
ends  of  them  reach  below  the  boards  which  form  the 
top  of  it. 

SAW-Jifh .  See  Pristis,  Ichthyoi^ogy  Index . 

SAlV-mi/Is.  The  mod  beneficial  improvement  of  the 
operation  of  fawing  was  the  invention  of  faw-mills,  which 
are  driven  either  by  water  or  by  wind.  Mills  of  the 
firfl  kind  were  ere&ed  fo  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
in  Germany,  on  the  fmall  river  Ruer.  'I  he  art  of  cut¬ 
ting  marble  with  a  faw  is  very  ancient.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  invented  in  Caria.  Stones  of  the  foap- 
rock  kind,  which  are  fofter  than  marble,  were  fawn  at 
that  period;  but  it  appears  that  the  harder  kinds  of 
Hone  were  alfo  then  fawn  ;  for  we  are  informed  refpe&- 
ing  the  difeovery  of  a  building  which  was  encrufted 
with  cut  agate,  cajrnelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  amcthyfls. 
There  is,  Jhowever,  no  account  in  any  of  the  Greek 
.  or  Roman  writers  of  a  mill  for  fawing  wood  ;  and  as 

modern  authors  fpeak  of  fawT-mills  as  new  and  uncom¬ 
mon,  it  appears  that  the  oldeft  eonftru&ion  of  them  has 
been  forgotten,  or  that  fome  interefting  improvement 
has  made  them  appear  entirely  new. 

Becher  fays  that  faw-mills  were  invented  in  the  17th 
century,  which  is  a  miftake  far  when  the  infant  Henry 
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Lent  people  to  fettle  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  difeovefed  Saw-mflf 
in  1420,  he  gave  orders  for  fawr-mills  to  be  eroded,  for  * 

the  purpofe  of  fawing  into  deals  the  various  fpeeies  of 
.excellent  timber  with  which  the  ifland  abounded,  and 
which  were  afterwards  exported  to  Portugal.  There 
was  a  law-mill  in  the  city  of  Breflau  about  the  year 
1427,  producing  a  yearly  rent  of  three  merks  ;  and  in 
1490,  the  magillrates  of  Erfurth  purchafed  a  foreft,  in 
which  they  ere  tied  a  faw-mill,  'befides  renting  another 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  firfl  faw-mill  in  Norway 
was  ereded  about  the  year  1530.  In  the  year  1552 
there  was  a  faw-milLereded  at  Joaehimflbal,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  mathematician  called  Jacob  Geuren.  In  1555, 
the  bifhop  of  Ely,  ambaffador  from  Queen  Mary  of 
England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  having  feen  a  faw-mill 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  his  travels  gave 
a  particular  defeription  of  it.  The  firfl  faw-mill  was 
ereded  in  Holland  at  Saardam  in  1596,  the  invention 
of  which  is  aferibed  to  Cornelius  Corneliflen. 

The  firfl  mill  of  this  kind  in  Sweden  wras  ereded  in 
the  year  1653.  At  Pre^tnt5  that  kingdom  pe  lie  fits  the 
largefl  perhaps  ever  conftruded  in  Europe,  where  a 
water-wheel,  12  feet  broad,' drives  at  the  fame  time  72 
faws.  .  .  ! 

In  England,  faw-mills  had  at  firil  a  fimilar  fate  with 
printing  in  Turkey,  the  ribbon-loom  in  the  dominions 
of  the  church,  and  the  crane  at  Strafburg.  When  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  vio¬ 
lently  oppofed,  becaufe  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
fawers  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  fubfiflence.  An  opulent  merchant  in  1767  or  1768, 
by  defire  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  caufcd  a  faw-mill  to 
be  ereded  at  Limehoufe,  driven  by  wind  ;  but  it  was 
demoli flied  by  the  mob,  and  the  damage  was  fuftained 
by  the  nation,  while  fome  of  the  rioters  were  punched. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  mill  of  the  kind  then 
in  Britain  ;  for  at  Leith  .-there  was  one  driven  by  wind, 
fome  years  before. 

Saw-mills  are  very  common  in  America,  where  the 
moving  power  is  generally  water.  Some  have  been 
conflruded  on  a  very  extenfive  plan  ;  one  in  particular, 
we  have  been  informed,  has  been  ereded  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunfwick,  in  Britifh  America,  for  the 
purpofe  of  cutting  planks  for  the  English  market.  This 
machine  works  15  faws  in  one  frame,  and  is  capable, 
it  is  faid,  of  cutting  annually  not  fewer  than  #,oco,oco 
feet  of  timber. 

The  mechanifm  of  a  fawing  mill  may  be  reduced  to 
three  principal  things  ;  the  firfl,  that  the  faw  is  drawn 
up  and  down  as  long  as  is  neceflary,  by  a  motion  com¬ 
municated  to  the  wheel  by  water  ;  the  feeond,  that  the 
piece  of  timber  to  be  cut  into  boards  is  advanced  by  an 
uniform  motion  to  receive  the  jflrokes  pf  the  faw  ;  for 
here  the  wood  is  to  meet  the  faw,  and  not  the  faw  to 
follow  the  wpod,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  wood  and 
that  of  the  faw  ought  immediately  to  depend  the  one 
.on  the  other  :  the  third,  that  where  the  faw  has  cut 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  flops  of  itfelf,  and  remains  immoveable  *,  lefi  hav¬ 
ing  no  obflacle  to  furmount,  the  moving  power  (hould 
turn  the  wheel  with  too  great  velocity,  and  break  fome 
part  of  the  machine. 

Saw-mills  have  been  diflinguifficd  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  thofe  which  have  a  reciprocating  and  thofe  which 
have  a  rotatory  motion. 

rig.  v* 
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Fig.  I.  reprefents  the  elevation  of  a  reciprocating 
*  faw-mill.  AA  is  the  (haft  or  axle,  upon  which  is  fixed 
flate  the  wheel  BB  (of  174  or  18  feet  diameter),  containing 
40  buckets  to  receive  the  water  by  which  it  is  impelled. 

*  CC  a  wheel  fixed  upon  the  fame  fhaft  containing  96 
teeth,  to  drive  the  pinion  N°  2.  having  32  teeth,  which 
is  fattened  upon  an  iron  axle  or  fpindle,  having  a  cou¬ 
pling  box  on  each  end  that  turns  the  cranks,  as  DD, 
round  :  one  end  of  the  pole  E  is  put  on  the  crank,  and 
its  other  end  moves  on  a  joint  or  iron  bolt  at  F,  in  the- 
lower  end  of  the  frame  GG.  The  crank  DD  beingf 
turned  round  in  the  hole  E,  moves  the  frames  GG  up 
and  down,  and  thefe  having  fa  ws  in  them,  by  this  motion 
cut  the  wood.  The  pinion,  N°  2.  may  work,  two,  three, 
or  more  cranks,  and  thus  move  as  many  frames  of  faws. 
N°  3.  an  iron  wheel- having  angular  teeth,  which  one 
end  of  the  iron  K  takes  hold  of,  while  its  other  end 
rolls  on  a  bolt  in  the  lever  FIFE  One  end  of  this  lever 
moves  on  a  bolt  at  I,  the  other  end  may  lie  in  a  notch 
in  the  frame  GG  fo  as  to  be  puflied  up  and  down  by  it. 
Thus  the  catch  K  pulls  the  wheel  round,  while  the 
catch  L  falls  into  the  teeth  and  prevents  it  from  going 
backwards.  Upon  the  axle  of  N°  3.  is  alfo  fixed  the 
pinion  N°  4.  taking  into  the  teeth  in  the  under  edge  of 
the  iron  bar,  that  is  fattened  upon  the  frame  TT,  on 
which  the  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid  :  by  this  means  the 
frame -TT  is  moved  on  its  rollers  SS,  along  the  fixed 
frame  UU  *,  and  of  courfc  the  wood  fattened  upon  it  is 
brought  forward  to  the  faws  as  they  are  moved  up  and 
down  by  reafon  of  the  turning  round  of  the  crank  DD. 
VV,  the  machine  and  handle  to  raife1  the  fluice  when 
the  wTater  is  to  be  let  upon  the  wheel  BB  to  give  it  mo¬ 
tion.  By  pulling  the  rope  at  the  longer  arm  of  the  le¬ 
ver  M,  the  pinion  N°  2.  is  put  into  the  hold  or  grip  of 
the  wheel  CC,  which  drives  it  ;  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  R,  this  pinion  is  cleared  from  the  wheel.  N°  5.  a 
pinion  containing  24  teeth,  driven  by  the  wheel  CC, 
and  having  upon  its  axle  a  fheave,  on  which  is  the  rope 
PP,  patting  to  the  fheave  N°  6.  to  turn  it  round  ;  and 
upon  its  axle  is  fixed  the  pinion  N°  7.  a&ing  on  the 
teeth  in  an  iron  bar  upon  the  frame  TT,  to  roll  that 
frame  backwards  when  empty.  By  pulling  the  rope  at 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  N,  the  pinion  N°  5.  is  put 
into  the  hold  of  the  wheel  CC  ;  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  O  it  is  taken  off  the  hold.  N°  8.  a  wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle  N°  9.  having  upon  its  periphery  angular 
teeth,  into  which  the  catch  N°  10.  takes  ;  and  being 
moved  by  the  lever  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  G,  it  putties  the  wheel  N°  8.  round  ;  and  the 
catch  N°  11.  falls  into  the  teeth  of  the*  wheel,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  going  backwards  while  the  rope  rolls  in  its 
axle,  and  drags  the  logs  or  pieces  of  wood  in  at  the 
door  Y,  to  be  laid  upon  the  moveable  frames  TT,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  faws  to  be  cut.  The  catches 
N°  10,  11.  are  eafily  thrown  out  of  play  when  they  are 
not  wanted.  The  gudgeons  in  the  ttiafts,  rounds  of  the 
cranks,  fpindles,  and  pivots,  fhould  all  turn  round  in 
cods  or  bu flies  of  brafs.  Z,  a  door  in  one  end  of  the 
mill-houfe  at  which  the  wood  is  conveyed  out  wThen  cut. 
WW,  walls  of  the  mill-houfe.  Q^) ,  the  couples  or 
framing  of  the  roof.  XXX,  &c,  windows  to  admit 
light  to  the  houfe. 

Saw-mills  for  cutting  blocks  of  Clone  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  moved  horizontally  :  the  horizontal 
alternate  motion  may  be  communicated  to  one  or  more 


faws,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion,  either  by  the  ufe  Saw-mills*, 
of  ctanks,  &c.  or  in  fome  fuch  way  as  the  following.  f 

Let  the  horizontal  wheel  ABDC  (fig.  2.)  drive  the  pi-  Fig.  ?. 
nion  Oj?N,  this  latter  carrying  a  vertical  pin  P,  at  the 
diflance  of  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  from  the 
centre.  This  pinion  and  pin  are  reprefented Separately 
in  fig.  3.  Let  the  frame  WSTV,  carrying  four  faws,  Fig. 
marked  I,  2,  3,  4,  have  wheels  V,  T,  W,  W,  each 
running  in  a  groove  or  rut,  whofc  direction  is  parallel 
to  the  propofed  direction  of  the  faws  j  and  let  a  tranf- 
verfe  groove  PR,  whofe  length  is  double  the  diflance  of 
the  pin  P  from  the  centre  of  the  pinion,  be  cut  in  the 
faw  frame  to  receive  that  pin.  Then,  as  the  great 
wheel  revolves,  it  drives  the  pinion,  and  carries  round 
the  pin  P  :  and  this  pin,  being  compelled  to  Hide  in  the 
ftraight  groove  PR,  while  by  the  rotation  of  the  pinion 
on  which  it  is  fixed  its  diflance  from  the  great  wheel  is 
conttantly  varying,  it  caufes  the  whole  faw  frame  to 
approach  to  and  recede  from  the  great  wheel  alternate¬ 
ly,  while  the  grooves  in  which  the  wheels  run  confine 
the  frame  fo  as  to  move  in  the  diredlion  T  /,  V  v.  O- 
ther  blocks  of  flone  may  be  fawn  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  great  wheel,  if  other  pinions  and  frames 
running  off  in  the  directions  of  the  refpedtive  radii  EB, 

EA,  EC,  be  worked  by  the  teeth  at  the  quadrantal 
points  B,  A,  and  C.  And  the  contrary  efforts  of  thefe 
four  frames  and  pinions  will  tend  to  foften  down  the 
jolts,  and  equalize  the  whole  motion. 

The  fame  contrivance,  of  a  pin  fixed  at  a  fuitabie 
diflance  from  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  and  Hiding  in  a 
groove,  may  ferve  to  convert  a  reciprocating  into  a  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  :  but  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  converfion  by  means  of  a  crank. 

When  faws  are  ufed  to  cut  blocks  of  ffone  into  pieces 
having  cylindrical  fur  faces,  a  fmall  addition  is  made  to 
the  apparatus.  See  figs.  4.  and  5.  The  faw,  inffead  of  Fig.  4.  &  5^ 
being  allowed  to  fall  in  a  vertical  groove  as  it  cuts  the 
block,  is  attached  to  a  lever  or  beam  FG,  fufficiently 
flrong  ;  this  lever  has  feveral  holes  pierced  through  it, 
and  fo  has  the  vertical  piece  ED,  which  is  likewife 
moveable  towards  either  fide  of  the  frame  in  grooves  in 
the  top  and  bottom  pieces  AL,  DM.  Thus,  the  length 
KG  of  the  radius  can  be  varied  at  pleafure,  to  fuit  the 
curvature  of  NO  *,  and  as  the  faw  is  moved  to  and  fro 
by  proper  machinery,  in  the  direction  CB,  BC,  it  works- 
lower  and  lower  into  the  block,  while,  being  confined 
by  the  beam  FG,  it  cuts  the  cylindrical  portion  from 
the  block  P,  as  required. 

When  a  completely  cylindrical  pillar  is  to  be  cut 
out  of  one  block  of  ffone,  the  firft  thing  will  be  to  afeer- 
tain  in  the  block  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
then  lay  the  block  fo  that  fuch  axis  lhall  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  let  a  cylindrical  hole  of  from  one  to 
two  inches  diameter  be  bored  entirely  through  it.  Let 
an  iron  bar,  whofe  diameter  is  rather  lefs  than  that-  of 
this  tube,  be  jput  through  it,,  having  juft  room  to  Hide 
freely  to  and  tro  as  occafion  may  require.  Each  end  of 
this  bar  fhould  terminate  in  a  ferew,  on  which  a  nut  and 
frame  may  be  fattened  :  the  nut  frame  fhould  carry 
three  fiat  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  each  having  a  flit  run¬ 
ning  along  its  middle  nearly  from  011c  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  ferew  and  handle  mutt  be  adapted  to  each  flit : 
by  thefe  means  the  frame-work  at  each  end  of  the  bar 
may  readily  be  fo  adjutted  as  to  form  equal  ifofcelcs  or 
equilateral  triangles }  the  iron  bar  will  conneft  two  cor- 
3  U  2  «  refponding 
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Saw-mills.  refponding  angles  of  thefe  triangles,  tlie  faw  to  be  ufed 
*l  ^  .  A.1  £W0  0t[)er  correfponding  angles,  and  another  bar  of  iron 
or  of  wood  the  two  remaining  angles,  to  give  Sufficient 
ftrength  to  the  whole  frame.  I  his  condru£lion,  it  is 
obvious,  will  enable  the  workmen  to  place  the  faw  at 
any  propofed  didance  from  the  hole  drilled  through  the/ 
middle  of  the  block  5  and  then,  by  giving  the  alter¬ 
nating  motion  to  the  faw  frame,  the  cylinder  may  at 
length  be  cut  from  the  block,  as  required. 

If  it  were  propofed  to  faw  a  conic  fruflum  from  fuch 
a  block,  then  let  two  frames  of  wood  or  iron  be  fixed 
to  thofe  parallel  ends  of  the  block  which  are  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  bafes  of  the  fruflum,  circular  grooves 
being  previoufly  cut  in  thefe  frames  to  correfpond  with 
the  circumferences  of  the  two  ends  of  the  propofed  fru- 
ftum  ;  the  faw  being  worked  in  thefe  grooves  will  ma- 
nifedly  cut  the  conic  furface  from  the  block. .  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  contrivance  of  Sir  George  Wright. 

The  befl  method  of  drilling  the  hole  through  the 
middle  of  the  propofed  cylinder  feems  to  be  this  :  on  a 
carriage  running  upon  four  low  wheels  let  two  vertical 
pieces  (each  having  a  hole  juft  large  enough  to  admit 
the  borer  to  play  freely)  be  fixed  two  or  three  feet  afun- 
der,  and  fo  contrived  that  the  pieces  and  holes  to  receive 
the  borer  may,  by  ferews,  &c.  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure,  while  the  borer  is  prevented  from  Hiding  to 
and  fro  by  fhoulders  upon  its  bar,  which  are  larger  than 
the  holes  in  the  vertical  pieces,  and  which,  as  the  borer 
revolves,  prefs  againfl  thofe  pieces  1  let  a  part  of  the 
boring  bar  between  the  two  vertical  pieces  be  fquare, 
and  a  grooved  wheel  with  a  fquare  hole  of  a  fuitable 
jfize  be  placed  upon  this  part  of  the  bar  5  then  the  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  may  be  given  to  the  bar  by  an  endlefs 
band  which  (hall  pafs  over  this  grooved  wheel  and  a 
wheel  of  a  much  larger  diameter  in  the  fame  plane,  the 
latter  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch  handle  in  the 
ufual  way.  See  Boring  of  ORDNANCE. 

Circular  faws,  afting  by  a  rotatory  motion,  have  been 
long  known  in  Holland,  where  they  are  ufed  for  cutting 
wood  ufed  in  veneering.  They  were  introduced  into 
this  country,  we  believe,  by  General  Bentham,  and 
are  now  ufed  in  the  dock-yard  at  Portfmouth,  and  in  a 
few  other  places  *.  but  they  are  not,  as  yet,  fo  generally 
adopted  as  might  be  wiflied,  confidering  how  well  they 
are  calculated  to  abridge  labour,  and  to  accomplifh 
with  expedition  and  accuracy  what  is  very  tedious  and 
irkfome  to  perform  in  the  ufual  way.  Circular  faws 
may  be  made  to  turn  either  in  horizontal,  vertical,  or 
inclined  planes ;  and  the  timber  to  be  cut  may  be  laid 
upon  a  plane  inclined  in  any  dire&ion  ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  fawn  by  lines  making  any  angle  whatever,  or  at  any 
propofed  dillance  from  each  other.  When,  the  faw  is 
fixed  at  a  certain  angle,  and  at  a  certain  diflance  from 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  all  the  pieces  will  be  cut  of  the 
fame  fize,  without  marking  upon  them  by  a  chalked 
line,  merely  by  caufing  them  to  be  moved  along  and 
keeping  one  fide  in  contact  with  the  fide  of  the  frame } 
for  then,  as  they  are  brought  one  by  one  to  touch  the 
faw  revolving  on  its  axle,  and  are  prefled  upon  it,  they 
are  foon  cut  through. 

Mr  Smart,  of  Ordnance-wharf,  Weftminfter-bridge, 
lias  feveral  circular  faws,  all  worked  by  a  horfe  in  a 
moderate  fized  walk  :  one  of  thefe,  intended  for  cutting 
and  boring  tenons  ufed  in  this  gentleman  s  hollow  mads, 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  NOPQR  is  a  hollow  frame, 


under  which  is  part  of  the  wheel-work  of  the  horfe-mill.  Saw-mills 
—A,  B,  D  C,  E,  F,  arc  pulleys,  over  which  pafs  (traps  Saxe- 
or  endlefs  bands,  the  parts  of  which  out  of  fight  run  ****"* 
upon  the  rim  of  a  large  vertical  wheel  :  by  means  of 
this  fimple  apparatus,  the  faws  S,  S',  are  made  to  re¬ 
volve  upon  their  axles  with  an  equal  velocity,  the  fame 
band  paffing  round  the  pulleys  D,  C,  upon  thofe  axles  j 
and  the  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  borer  G  by  the, 
band  pafiing  over  the  pulley  A.  The  board  I  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees ; 
the  plane  of  the  faw  S'  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  board  I, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diflant  from  it,  while 
the  plane  of  the  faw  S  is  vertical,  and  its  lowed  point 
at  the  fame  didance  from  the  board  I.  Each  piece  of 
wood  K  out  of  which  the  tenon  is  to  be  cut  is  four 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  5-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  One  end  of  fuch  piece  is  laid  fo  as 
to  dide  along  the  ledge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  board 
I  ;  and  as  it  is  pudied  on,  by  means  of  the  handle  H,  it 
is  fird  cut  by  the  faw  S',  and  immediately  after  by  the 
faw  S  :  after  this  the  other  end  is  put  lowed,  and  the 
piece  is  again  cut  by  both  faws  :  then  the  tenon  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  borer  G,  and  as  foon  as  a  hole  is  pierced 
through  it,  it  is  dropped  into  the  box  beneath.  By 
this  procefs,  at  lead  30  tenons  may  be  completed  in  a 
minute,  with  greater  accuracy  than  a  man  could  make 
one  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  common  hand-fa w 
and  gimblet.  The  like  kind  of  contrivance  may,  by 
dight  alterations,  be  fitted  for  many  other  purpofes,  par¬ 
ticularly  all  fuch  as  may  require  the  fpeedy  fa  wing  of  a 
great  number  of  pieces  into  exa&ly  the  fame  fizc  and 
(hape.  Gregory's  Mechanics ,  II. 

SAXE,  Maurice  count  of,  was  born  the  13th  Oc¬ 
tober  1696.  He  v'as  the  natural  fon  of  Frederic  Au- 
gudus  II.  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarc,  a  Swedifh  lady, 
celebrated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  along  with  Frederic  Augudusthe  ele&oral  prince, 
afterwards  king  of  Poland.  His  infancy  announced  the 
future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  dudies  but  the  promife  of  being  allowed,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  finifhed  his  talk,  to  mount  on  horfeback,  or 
exercife  himfelf  with  arms. 


He  ferved  his  fird  campaign  in  the  army  commanded 
by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
fieges  of  Tournay  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  day,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  “  I’m  content  with  my 
day’s  work.”  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  many 
public  encomiums  on  his  merit.  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  fiege  of 
Stralfund,  the  dronged  place  in  Pomerania,  and  dis¬ 
played  the  greated  intrepidity.  He  fwam  acrofs  the 
river  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  pidol  in  his  hand. 
His  valour  (hone  no  Iefs  confpicuoudy  on  the  bloody  day 
of  Gaedelbufck,  where  he  commanded  a. regiment  of  ca¬ 
valry.  He  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him,  after  he  had 
three  times  rallied  his  regiment,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge. 

Soon  after  that  campaign,  his  mother  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry  the  countefs  of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  This  union  laded  but  a  (hort  time.  In 
1721^  the  ©ount  precured  a  diflolution  of  the  marriage  7 
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a  ffep  of  wlii eli  lie  afterwards  repented.  The  countefs 
left  him  with  regret  j  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
marrying  foon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  was  too  fond 
of  pleafure  and  variety  to  fubmit  to  the  duties  which 
marriage  impofes.  In  the  mid  ft,  however,  of  the  plea- 
fures  in  which  he  fometimes  indulged,  he  never  loft: 
fight  of  his  profeffion.  He  carried  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books  3  and 
even  when  he  feemed  moll  taken  up  with  his  plea¬ 
sures,  he  never  failed  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  pri¬ 
vate  ftudy. 

In  1717  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor 
had  an  army  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Eugene.  Young  Count  Saxe  was  prefent  at 
the  liege  of  Belgrade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince 
gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1718,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
©f  Utrecht  and  Paffavowitz,  Count  Saxe  went  to  France. 
He  had  always  profeffed  a  partiality  for  that  country. 
French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  language  which 
during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn.  He  fpent 
his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  ftudying  mathema¬ 
tics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  fciences  which  exactly 
fuited  his  genius.  The  mode  of  exerciling  troops  had 
ftruck  his  attention  when  very  young.  At  16  he  in¬ 
vented  a  new  exercife,  which  was  taught  in  Saxony 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  Having  obtained  a  regiment 
in  France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  himlelf  according  to 
his  new  plan.  From  that  moment  the  Chevalier  Fo/ard, 
an  excellent  judge  of  military  talents,  predicted  that 
he  would  be  a  great  man. 

In  1726  the  Hates  of  Courland  chofe  him  for  their 
fovereign.  But  both  Poland  and  Ruftia  rofe  in  arms 
to  oppofe  him.  The  Czarina  wilhed  to  bellow  the 
duchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from  a 
paltry-cook’s  boy,  became  a  general  and  a  prince.  Men¬ 
zikoff  fent  8 00  Ruffians  to  Milan,  where  they  befieged 
the  new-chofen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count  Saxe,  who 
had  only  6b  men,  defended  himfelf  with  aftonilhing  in¬ 
trepidity.  The  liege  was  raifed,  and  the  Ruflians  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  Ufmaiz,  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  people  againft  the  two  hoftile 
nations.  Here  he  remained  with  only  300  men,  till  the 
Ruffian  general  approached  at  the  head  of  4000  to 
force  his  retreat.  That  general  invited  the  count  to  a 
conference,  during  which  he  intended  to  furprife  him, 
and  take  him  pri finer.  The  count,  informed  of  the 
plot,  reproached  him  for  his  bafenefs,  and  broke  up  the 
conference.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to  France  for 
men  and  money.  Mademoifelle  le  Couvreur,  a  famous 
aclrefs,  pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  fent  him  the 
fum  of  40,000  livres.  This  aclrefs  had  formed  his  mind 
for  the  fine  arts.  She  had  made  him  read  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  poets,  and  given  him  a  talle  for  the 
theatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the  camp.  The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Ruftia  and  Po¬ 
land,  was  obliged  in  the  year  1729  to  leave  his  new  do¬ 
minions,  and  retire  into  France.  It  is  faid  that  Anne 
Iwanowa,  duchefs  dowager  of  Courland,  and  fecond 
daughter  of  the  tzar  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  marriage,  and  abandoned  him  at  that  time 
becaufe  Ihe  defpaired  of  fixing  his  wavering  paftion. — 
This  inconftancy  loft  him  not  only  Courland,  but  the 


throne  of  Ruftia  itfelf,  which  that  prineefs  afterwards 
filled. 

Count  Saxe,  thus  ftript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He 
compofed  alio,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  an  ague,  his  Reveries ,  which  he  corrected  afterwards. 
This  book  is  written  in  an  incorre£l  but  forcible  ftyle 3 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  is 
equally  ufeful  to  the  foldier  and  the  general. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father  in  1 733* 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces, 
but  he  preferred  the  French  fervice,  and  repaired  to  the 
marechal  of  Berwick’s  army,  which  was  encamped  on 
the  Rhine.  “  Count,”  faid  that  general,  who  was 
preparing  fo  attack  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  at  Et- 
linghen,  “  I  was  going  to  fend  for  3000  men,  but  your 
arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs.”  When  the  attack 
began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  grena¬ 
diers,  forced  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  by  bib  bravery  de¬ 
cided  the  vi&ory.  He  behaved  at  the  fiege  of  Philipf- 
burgh  with  no  lefs  intrepidity.  For  thefe  fervices  lie 
was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736  ;  but  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  kindled  a  new  war 
almoft  immediately. 

Prague  was  befieged  by  the  count  of  Saxe  in  1741, . 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  fame  month 
by  affault.  The  conquell  of  Egra  followed  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches' 
were  opened.  This  fuccefs  gave  fo  much  joy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory » 
letter  to  the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  1744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  Du¬ 
ring  that  campaign  he  difplayed  the  greateft  military 
condu£l.  Though  the  enemy  was  fuperior  in  number, 
he  obferved  their  motions  fo  ikilfully  that  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  January  1 745,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at  War- 
fovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambaffador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  Marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Verfailles,  afked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  “  I 
think  (fays  he),  that  if  the  king  my  mailer  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commiftion,  I  would  read  the  original 
at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year.”  This  an- 
fwer  was  not  a  bravado  3  the  marechal  was  capable  of 
performing  it. 

He  went  foon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  takfr 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  A  gentleman  feeing  the  feeble  condition  in 
which  he  left  Paris,  afked  him  how  he  could  in  that  fi- 
tuation  undertake  fo  great  an  enterprife.  “  The  queflion 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  fetting  out.”— 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  put  into-  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  polls.  During  the  a£lion  he. 
mounted  on  horfeback,  though  he  was  fo  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  fee  him 
expire.  The  victory  of  Fontenoy,  owing  entirely  to  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  redudion 
of  Tournay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudenard,  Offend,  Ath, . 

and. 
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and  Bruffels:  Thislaft  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Fe¬ 
bruary  1746  y  and  very  foon  after  the  king  fent  to  the 
marechal  a  letter  of  naturalization  Conceived  in  the  mod 
flattering  terms.  The  fucceeding  campaigns  gained 
him  additional  honours.  After  the  viftory  of  Raucoux, 
which  he  gained  on  the  nth  October  1746,  the  king 
of  France  made  him  a  prefent  of  fix  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  was,  on  the  12th  of  January  of  the  following  year, 
created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1748, 
commander-general  of  all  thofe  parts  of  the  Netherlands 
which  were  lately  conquered. 

Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  fafety.  Mae- 
ftricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  misfortunes  feemed  to  attend  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  therefore,  of¬ 
fered  terms  of  peace*  which  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty 
concluded  on  the  i8tb  Odlober  1748. 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  feat 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
after  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Pruffia  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Caefar.— 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  fpent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artifis,  and  philofophers.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  on  the  30th  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  34. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
phyfician  about  his  life,  “  It  has  been  (fays  he)  an 
excellent  dream.”  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing 
out  to  him  a  poft  which  would  have  been  of  great  ufe. 

It  will  only  coft  you  (fays  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers.” 
u  That  would  do  very  well.”  replied  the  marechal, 
“  were  it  only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals.” 

“  It  was  impoflible  for  Marechal  Saxe,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  ele&ed  fovereign  of 
Courland,  and  poffeffed  of  a  vigorous  and  reftleis  ima¬ 
gination,  to  be  deftitute  of  ambition.  He  conftantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  After 
lofing  the  crown  of  Rufiia  by  his  inconftaney  in  love,  lie 
formed,  it  is  faid,  the  project  of  affembling  the  Jews, 
and  of  being  the  fovereign  of  a  nation  which  for  1 700 
years  had  neither  poffefled  chief  nor  country.  When 
this  chimerical  idea  could  not  be  realized,  he  caft  his 
eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corfica.  After  failing  in 
this  projeft  alfo,  he  was  bufily  employed  in  planning  a 
fettlement  in  fome  part  of  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
when  death  furprifed  him. 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion.  “  It  is  a  pity  (faid  the  queen  of  France,  when 
(lie  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  cannot  fay  a  fingle. 
De  profundis  ( prayer  for  the  dead)  for  a  man  who  has 
made  us  fing  fo  many  Te  D earns”  All  France  la¬ 
mented  his  death. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  1.  1748, 
he  dire&ed  that  his  body  fhould  be  buried  in  quicklime: 
“  that  nothing  (fays  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends.” 
Thefe  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  :  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 


with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.  His  heart  Sas* 
was  put  into  a  filver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an-  (| 
other  coffin.  Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  fu-  r  ^axo* 
neral.  By  his  order  his  corpfe  was  interred  with  great  :> 

pomp  and  fplendour  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  Tho-  * 

mas,  at  Strafhurg,  on  the  8th  February  1751. 

The  marechal  was  a- man  of  ordinary  ftature,  of 
a  robuft  conflitution,  and  extraordinary  ftrength.  To 
an  afpe£t,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  the  heart.  Affable  in  his  manners, 
and  difpofed  to  fympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  his 
generofity  fometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  fortune.  On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 
of  his  life  with  remorfe,  and  expreffed  much  peni¬ 
tence. 

The  beft  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  1757,  in  two  vols  qto.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greateft  attention  with  the  original  manufeript  in  the 
king’s  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  defigns 
exaftly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  The  Life 
of  Marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d’Efpagnac,  two 
vols  J  2mo.  This  hiftory  is  written  in  the  panegyrical 
fiyle.  The  author  is,  horvever,  impartial  enough  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Marechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  themoft 
favourable  cirenmftances.  u  Never  did  a  general  (fays 
he)  (land  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation.  Honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not  retrained 
in  any  of  his  proje<fts.  He  always  commanded  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  :  his  loldiers  were  fteady,  and  his  officers  pof- 
feffed  great  merit.” 

SAXIFRAG  A,  Saxifrage,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulents.  See 
Botany  -Index. 

SAXO-Grammatictts,  defeended  from  an  illufirious  Coxe’s  TrA  f 
Danith  (a)  family,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the^wfa  | 

1 2th  century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo-Crhun- 
malleus,  printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he 
mutt  have  been  alive  in  1156,  but  cannot  afertain  the 
exa£I  place  and  time  of  his  birth.  See  Stephens's  Pro¬ 
legomena  to  the  Notes  on  Saxo-Grammaticus,  p.  8,  to 
24  *,  alfo  Holberg,  vol.  i.  p.  269  y  and  Mallet’s  North. 

Antiq*  vol.  i.  p.  4.  On  aecount  of  his  uncommon  learn¬ 
ing,  Saxo  was  dillinguithed  by  the  name  of  Grammati¬ 
cus.  He  was  provoil  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rcfkild, 
and  warmly  patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Ab- 
falon,  the  celebrated  archbifiicp  of  Lunden,  at  whofe 
mitigation  lie  wrote  the  Hiitory  of  Denmark.  His  epi¬ 
taph,  a  dry  panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verfes,  gives  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  era  of  his  death,  which  happened,  accord-' 
ing  to  Stephens,  in  1204.  His  hiftory,  confiding  of 
16  books,  begins  from  the  earlieft  account  of  the  Danifh 
annals,  and  concludes  with  the  year  1186  According 
to  the  opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  firft  part,  which 
relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables;  but  the  eight  iaft  books, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  deferve  the  utmoft  credit.  He  wrote  in 

Latin  y 


(a)  Some  authors  have  erroneoufly  conje&ured,  from  his  name  Saxo,  that  he  was  born,  in  Saxony  :  but  Saxe 
was  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient  Danes.  See  Olaus  Worinius  Monument  a  Damca ,  p.  186,  and 
Stephens’s  Prolegomena ,  p.  10# 
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Latin  j  the  ftyle,  if  we  confider  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  he  flourifhed,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
rather  too  poetical  for  hiftory.  Mallet,  in  his  HiJIotre 
de  Dannemarc ,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  fays,  “  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradidiion 
to  the  aifertions.  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  was  fecretary  to  Abfalon  \  and  that  the 
Saxo  provoft  of  Rofkild  was  another  perfon,  and  lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  an  eledlorate,  and  a  duchy  of  the  fame.  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine ) 
to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  weft,  by 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  the  North  fea  ;  and  to  the 
eaft  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  ftates  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  Grubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberftadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Guftro,  HoMlein-Gluckiladt,  Holllein-Gottorf, 
Hildeftieim,  Saxe-Lawenburg;  the  archbifhopric  of  Lu- 
beck  •,  the  principalities  of  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg,  Blan- 
kenburg,  Ranzau  *,  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck,  Gotz- 
lar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufcn,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 
The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are  alternately 
diredlors  and  fummoning  princes  *,  hut,  ever  ftnee  the 
year  1682,  the  diets  which  ufed  generally  to  be  held  at 
Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  difeontinued.  To¬ 
wards  the,  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by  a  decree  of 
the  empire  in  1681,  was  fettled  at  40,000  men,  this 
circle  was  to  furnifli  1322  horfemen  and  2707  foot  j 
and  of  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  imperial  cheft 
in  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins  5  both  which  af- 
feftments  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Upper  Saxony,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Swabia,  and  Weftphalia.  This  circle  at  prefen t 
nominates  tonly  two  afTeftors  in  the  chamber  judicatory 
of  the  empire,  of  one  of  which  the  eledlor  of  Brunfwick- 
Lunenburg  has  the  nomination,  who  muft  be  a  Luther¬ 
an,  and  is  the  ninth  in  rank.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
circle  are  almoft  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upp  er  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  5  and 
alfo  by  the  Baltic  fea,  Pruffia,  Poland,  Silefia,  Lufatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
following  ftates }  viz.  the  eledlors  of  Saxony  and  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eifenach,  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Ouerfurt,  the  Hi¬ 
ther  and  Farther  Pomerania,  Cam  in, Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,Gernrode,  Walkenried,  Schwarzburg,  Sonderfhau- 
fen,  Sch warzburg-Rud olftad t,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  counts  of  ReufTen,  and  the  counts  of  Sehonberg. 
No  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  ftnee  the  year 
1683.  The  eledlor  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  foie 
fummoning  prince  and  diredlor  of  it.  Moft  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion.  When  the 
whole  empire  furnifhes  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this 
circle  is  13  22  horfe  and  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000  flo- 
nns  granted  by  the  empire  in  1707,  it  contributed  only 
31,271  florins,  28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  higher  than 
thofe  of  Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  though  it  is  much  larger.  Agreeable  to  a  re- 
folution  and  regulation  in  1654,  this  circle  nominates 
now  only  two  afTeftors  of  the  chamber-court. 

The  deflorate  conftfts  of  the  duchy  Saxony,  the 
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greatefl  part  of  the  margravate  of  Meiflen,  a  part  of  Saxony. 

the  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate  v  — 

of  Thuringia.  The  Lufatias  alfo,  and  a  part  of  the 

country  of  Henneberg,  belonging  to  it,  but  are  no  part 

of  this  circle.  The  foil  of  the  electoral  dominions  lying 

in  this  circle  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful, 

yielding  corn,  fruits,  and  pulfe  in  abundance,  together 

with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  anifeed,  wild  faflron, 

wood  ;  and  in  fome  places  woad,  wine,  coals,  porcelain 

clay,  terra  figillata,  fullcrs-earth,  fine  fhiver,  various 

forts  of  beautiful  marble,  ferpentine  ftone,  and  almoft  all 

the  different  fpecies  of  precious  ftones.  Sulphur  alfo* 

alum,  vitriol,  fand,  and  free-ftone,  falt-fprings,  amber, 

turf,  cinnabar,  quickftlver,  antimony,  bifmuth,  arfenic, 

cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  arc  found  in  it.  This  country, 

’  befides  the  above  articles,  contains  like  wife  valuable 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  5  and  abounds 
in  many  places  with  horned  cattle,  fhcep,  hoifcs,  and 
venifon.^  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered 
are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwerze-Elfter,  the  Mulde,  the  Saalc, 
the  Unftrut,  the  Weiffe-Elfter,  and  the  Pleifle.  Thefe 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound  in  fifh  y 
and  in  the  Whitc-Elfter  are  found  beautiful  pearls.  This 
cledlorate  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and  inhabited, 
and  is  faid  to  include  about  250  great  and  fmall  towns, 
upwards  of  5000  villages,  196  royal  manors,  and  near 
as  many  royal  eaftles,  befides  private  eftates,  and  eom- 
manderics.  The  provincial  diets  here  eon  (ill  of  three 
elaftes.  X  lie  firft  is  compofed  of  the  prelates,  the  counts, 
and  lords,  and  the  two  univeriiiies  of  Leipfic  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  To  the  fecond  belong  the  nobility  in  general,, 
immediate  or  mediate,  that  is,  fuch  as  {land  immediately 
under  the  fief-chancery  or  the  aulic  judicatories,  and 
fuch  as  are  immediately  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the- 
amtman.  i  he  third  clafs  is  formed  of  the  towns  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  general  provincial  diets  are  ordinarily  held 
every  fix  years  ;  but  there  are  others,  called  feleftion 
diets,  which  are  convened  commonly  every  two  years. 

We  would  here  obferve,  that  not  only  thefe  diets,  but 
thofe  in  moft  of  the  other  ftates  of  Germany,  are  at  pre¬ 
fer  extremely  infignificant  and  unimportant,  retaining 
little  more  than  the  lhadow  of  their  former  power  and 
privileges  ;  for  even  the  petty  princes,  though  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  more  potent  neighbours,  and  muft  be 
careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are  almoft  as  ab- 
folute  in  their  refpedlive  territories  as  the  grand  feignior 
bimfelf.  ^  As  to  religion,  it  was  in  this  country  that  the 
reformation  took  its  rife  in  the  16th  century,  to  which 
it  hath  ever  ftnee  adhered,  according  to  the  dodlrines  of 
Luther  *.  The  two  late  eledlor*,  w hen  they  embraced  *  See  R 
Popery  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  to  be  eledled  kings  formation, 
of  Poland,  gave  the  moft  folemn  aftfuraiices  to  their  peo-  N°  8. 
pie,  that  they  would  inviolably  maintain  the  eflabliftied 
religion  and  its  profeffors  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  eecleftafticai  rights,  privileges,  and  preroga¬ 
tives  whatfoever,  in  regard  to  churches,  w or fliip,  cere¬ 
monies,^  ufages,  uni  verb  ties,  ichools,  benefices,  incomes,' 
profits,  jurifdidlions,  and  immunities.  The  electoral  fa¬ 
milies  ftill  continue  Roman  Catholics,  though  they  have 
loft  the  crown  of  Poland,  for  which  they  at  firlt  em¬ 
braced  Popery. .  With  reipedl  to  eecleftafticai  matters, 
the  country  is  divided  into  parifhes,  and  thefe  again  into 
fpiritual  infpedlions  and  conftftorres,  all  fuberdinate  to 
the  eecleftafticai  council  and  upper  con nitory  of  Dref- 
den,  in  which  city  and  Leipfic  the  Calvinifts  and  Ro-- 
5  man, 
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man  Catholics  enjoy  the  free  exercife  their  religion 
'  Learning  flourifties  in  this  decorate  5  in  which,  befidcs 
the  free-fchools  and  gymnafia  in  moft  of  the  chief  towns, 
are  the  two  celebrated  univerfities  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipzig,  in  the  laft  of  which  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  li¬ 
beral  arts  and  the  German  language,  with  book  fellers 
and  printers  of  the  greateft  eminence.  A  great  variety 
of  manufaftures  are  alfo  carried  on  in  this  country.  1  he 
principal  are  thofe  of  fine  and  coarfe  linen,  thread,  fine 
lace,  paper,  fine  glaffes  and  mirrors  ;  porcelain,  equal  if 
not  fuperior  to  that  of  China  ;  iron,  brafs,  and  i  ce 
wares  *,  manufa&ures  of  gold  and  filver,  cotton,  wool, 
and  filk  ;  gloves,  caps,.  hats,  and  tapeftry  j  in  which, 
■and  the  natural  produ&ions  mentioned  above,  together 
-with  dyeing,  an  important  foreign  commerce  is  carried 
on.  A  great  addition  has  been  made  fince  the  year 
1718  to  the  electoral  territories,  by  the  extinaion  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  Zeitz,  Merfeburg,  and  Weiffenfels, 
whole  dominions  devolved  to  the  elder  cle£toral  branch, 
defeended  from  the  margraves  of  Meiflen.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  who  was  eleaor  of  Saxony,  was  Frederick  the 
Warlike,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.. 

This  eleaor  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Saxony,  .Fullers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg,  as  alfo  of  Engern  and  Weftphalia, 
arch-marflial  and  eleaor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  Meiflen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia,  burgrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henneberg,  count  of  La  Mark, 
Ravenfberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Raven- 
Rein.  Among  the  ele&ors  he  is  reckoned  the  ftxtb, 
as  great-marfiial  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  is  alfo  vi¬ 
car,  during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  fubje£t  to 
the  vicariate  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  He 
is  moreover  foie  dire£lor  of  the  circle  j  and  in  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee  of  Mentz  claims  the  direftorium  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  His  matricular  affeflment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  electorate,  is  1984  florins,  befides  what 
he  pays  for  pther  diftriCts  and  territories.  To  the  cham¬ 
ber-courts  he  contributes,  each  tern),  the  fum  of  . 1545 
nx-dollars,  together  with  83  rix-dollars  and  6 2-  kruitzers 
on  account  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld.  In  this  elec¬ 
torate,  fubordinate  to  the  pyvy  council,  are  various  col¬ 
leges  for  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  the 
finances,  fiefs,  mines,  police,  and  ecclefiaftical.affairs,  to¬ 
gether  with  high  tribunals  and  courts  of  juftice,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior.  The  revenues  of 
this  eleClor  are  as  confidcrable  as  thofe  of  any  prince  in 
the  empire,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
They  arife  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  fub- 
fidies  of  the  dates  ;  his  own  demefnes,  confiding  of  72 
bailiwics  5  the  impod  on  beer,  and  .  the  fine  porcelain 
r  of  the  country  y  tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c. y  his  own 
filver  mines,  and  the  tenths  of  thofe  that  belong  to  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  all  which,  added  together,  bring  in  a  yearly 
revenue  of  betwixt  700,0001.  and  8oo,oool.  yet  the 
eleClorate  is  at  prefent  deeply  in  debt.  The  regular 
troops  commonly  amount  to  20,000  men,  exclufive  of 
the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and  the  body  of 
miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in  time  of  war 
to  bear  arms.  The  whole  electorate  is  divided  into 
.  circles. 

The  electoral  circle,  or  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  is 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  Meiflen,  Leipzig,  and  Thu¬ 
ringia,  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  the.  marche  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  Lufatin*  The  principality  of  Anhalt  lies 
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acrofs  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Its  greateft  Ssxoct 
length  and  breadth  is  computed  at  about  40  miles  •,  but 
though  it  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Black  Elfter,  and 
the  Mulde,  it  is  not  very  fruitful,  the  foil  for  the  moft 
part  confiding  of  fand.  It  contains  24  towns,  three  bo¬ 
roughs,  betwixt  400  and  500  villages,  1 64  noblemen’s 
eftates,  11  fuperintendencies,  three  infpeCtions  under 
one  confiftory,  and  11  prefeft Urates  or  diftrias.  The 
prefent  duchy  of  Saxony  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  old  ;  for  the  latter  was  of  a  much,  greater  extent, 
and  contained  in  it  thofe  large  traa.s  anciently  called 
Eajlphulia ,  Engern,  and  Wejiphalia,  of  which  the  elec¬ 
toral  circle  was  no  part,  but  was  taken  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Salzwedel,  from  the  Venedi.  His 
fon  Bernard  obtaining  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony 
from  the  emperor  of  Frederic  I.  the  name  of  duchy  was 
given  to  this  country  }  and  the  eleaoral  dignity  having 
been  afterwards  annexed  to  the  duchy,  it  acquired  there¬ 
by  alfo  the  name  of  the  ele&oral circle . 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
mother  of  the  prefent  Englifh  nation- j  but  concerning 
the  Saxons  themfelves,  previous  to  that  period,  \ve  have 
very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (fays  Mr  Whitaker) 
have  been  derived  by  our  hiftorians  from  very  different 
parts  of  the  globe  ,  India,  the  north  of  Afia,  and  the 
forefts  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has  been 
equally  referred  to  very  different  caufes  \  the  name  of 
their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plundering  difpofition  of 
their  Afiatic  fathers,  and  the  (hort  hooked  weapons  of 
their  warriors.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  genuine  derivation  of  their  name,  feem  clearly  to  be 

thefe.  # 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  hiftory,  the  Celtae 
of  Gaul  croffed  the  Rhine  in  confiderable  numbers,  and 
planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Volcse  Te6lofages  fettled  on  one  fide  of  the  Hercy* 
nian  foreft  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  the  Hel- 
vetii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the 
Boii  beyond  both,  and  the  Senones  in  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Thus  alfo  we  fee  the  Treviri,  the  Nervii,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Venedi, 
and  others,  in  that  country  ;  all  plainly  betrayed  to  be 
Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appellations  which  they 
bear,  and  all  together  poffeffing  the  greateft  part  of  it. 
And,  even  as  late  as  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  century, 
we  find  one  nation  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  great  con¬ 
tinent  a&ually  fpeaking  the  language  of  Gaul,  and  an¬ 
other  upon  the  northern  ufing  a  dialea  nearly  related  to 
the  Britiftn  But  as  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  confidered  by  Strabo  to  be  or 

genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin  *  fo. thofe  particularly  that 
lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  afferted  by 
Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  exprefsly 
denominated  r uXccU,  or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as 
exprefsly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diftinguiihed 
by  the  equivalent  appellation  of  Celt ce  from  the  earlieft 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  extend¬ 
ed  along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in.  the  days  of  Dio¬ 
dorus,  by  the  fame  fignificant  appellation  of  Ta**\*i,  or 

Gauls.  .  . 

Of  thefe,  the  moft  noted  were  the  Si  Cambn  and 
Cimbri  •,  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  penmfula  oi 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  of  beth  declare  their 

original } 
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Saxony,  original ;  and  fhow  them  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  flock  of  the  Celtae,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  Cel¬ 
tic  kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Somerfetfhire, 
and  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  our  own  Wales.  The 
Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Celtce  by  Strabo 
and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  afferted  to  be  Gauls 
by  Diodorus  3  to  be  the  descendants  of  that  nation 
which  facked  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  lubdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome 
of  Afia. 

Immediately  to  the  fouth  of  thefe  were  the  Saxons, 
extending  from  the  iflhmus  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.  And  they  were  equally  Celtic  in 
their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Anibrojjes  as  well  as  Saxons 3  and,  as  fuch,  are  in¬ 
cluded  by  Tacitus  under  the  general  appellation  of  Cim¬ 
bri ,  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  under  the  equal  one 
of  Celto-Scytlue .  And  the  name  of  Ambrones  appears 
particularly  to  have  been  Gallic ;  being  common  to  the 
Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul 3  as  both  found  to  their  furprife,  on  the  irruption 
of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the  Cimbri.  And,  what 
is  equally  furprifing,  and  has  been  equally  unnoticed  by 
the  critics,  the  Welfh  diftinguifh  England  by  the  name 
of  Loegr  or  Liguria ,  even  to  the  prefen t  moment.  In 
that  irruption  thefe  Saxons,  Ambrons,  or  Ligurians, 
compofed  a  body  of  more  than  30,000  men,  and  were 
principally  concerned  in  cutting  to  pieces  the  large 
armies  of  Manlius  and  Ceepio.  Nor  is  the  appellation 
of  Saxons  lefs  Celtic  than  the  other.  It  was  originally 
the  fame  with  the  Belgic  Sueffones  of  Gaul  3  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Soifons  by  the  French, 
and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pronounced  Saifeti  by  the 
Wd(h,  Safon  by  the  Scotch,  and  Safenach  or  Saxfenach 
by  the  Iriffi.  And  the  Sueffones  or  Saxones  of  Gaul 
derived  their  own  appellation  from  the  pofition  of  their 
metropolis  on  a  river,  the  ftream  at  Soifons  being  now 
denominated  the  Aifne ,  and  formerly  the  Axon;  Ueff- 
on  or  Axon  importing  only  waters  or  a  river,  and  S-ueff- 
on  or  S-ax-on  on  the  waters  or  the  river.  The  Sueffones, 
therefore,  are  aftually  denominated  the  Ueflbnes  by 
Ptolemy  3  and  the  Saxones  are  actually  intitled  the 
Axones  by  Lucan. 

Thefe,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Partisans,  in  the  fecond  century  applied  them- 
felves  to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the  north¬ 
ern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them  Lochlyn 
©r  LocJihjnach ;  lued-lyn  fignifying  the  people  of  the 
wave,  and  the  d  being  quiefeent  in  the  pronunciation* 
They  took  poffeffion  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  were 
then  merely  large  fhoals  of  fand,  uncovered  with  wood, 
and  overgrown  with  rufhes  3  and  they  landed  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  fecond  defeent 
upon  the  latter,  difembarked  a  confiderable  body  of 
men,  and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubjeftion  of  the  ifland. 
Before  the  conclufion  of  it,  they  carried  their  naval  ope¬ 
rations  to  the  fouth,  infefled  the  Britifh  channel  with 
their  little  veffels,  and  made  frequent  defeents  upon  the 
coafts.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  afling  in 
conjunction  with  the  PiCls  of  Caledonia  and  the  Scots 
Vo*.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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of  Ireland,  they  ravaged  all  the  eaftern  and  fouth-eaflern  Saxehjr 
fhores  of  Britain,  began  the  formal  conqueft  of  the 
country,  and  finally  fettled  their  victorious  foldiery  in 
Lancaflnre.  y— ^ 

SAY,  or  Sa YE,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  ferge  much 
ufed  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  fliirts  3 
with  us  it  is  ufed  for  aprons  by  feveral  forts  of  artificers, 
being  ufually  dyed  green. 

SCAB.  See  Itch  and  Medicine. 

SCAB  in  Sheep.  See  Sheep,  Difeafes  of,  under 
Farriery. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious  3  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

SCABRITA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCALVOLA,  C.  Mucius,  a  young  Roman  of  illuf- 
trious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory  for  a  brave  but  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Porfena  king  of  Hctruria,  about  the  year  before  Chrifk 
504.  See  the  article  Rome,  N°  71. 

SciEVOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  affemblage  of 
planks  and  boards,  fuffained  by  treffels  and  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall  3  whereon  mafons,  bricklayers* 

&e.  ftand  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  plafter- 
ers  in  plaftering  ceilings,  &c. 

Scaffold,  alfo  denotes  a  timber-work  raifed  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 
viewing  any  Ihow  or  ceremony:  it  is  alio  ufed  fora  ltago 
raifed  in  fome  public  place  for  the  execution  of  crimi¬ 
nals. 

SCA  LA-nova,  anciently  Neapolis,  called  by  the 
Turks  Koujhadafe ,  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  on  the  flope  of 
a  hill,  the  houfes  riling  one  above  another,  intermixed 
with  minarets  and  tall  {lender  cypreffes.  “  A  ilreet, 
through  which  we  rode  (fays  Dr  Chandler  f),  was  hung  |  Travels 
with  goat  (kins  expofed  to  dry,  dyed  of  a  moft  lively  red.  in  Ajia 
At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  ufed  as  a  ci -Minor* 
flern.  The  port  was  filled  with  fmall  craft.  Before  it 
is  an  old  fortrefs  on  a  rock  or  iflet  frequented  by  gulls 
and  fea-mews.  By  the  water-fide  is  a  large  and  good 
khan,  at  which  we  paffed  a  night  on  our  return.  This 
place  belonged  once  to  the  Ephefians,  who  exchanged? 
it  with  the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Caria.” 

SCALADO,  or  Scallade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
furious  affault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city,  or 
other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without  car¬ 
rying  on  works  in  form,  to  fecure  the  mem 

SC  ALD-CREAM,fometimesalfo called  Clouted-creatn; 
a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  aim  oil 
peculiar  to  Devonfhire.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  volume  xlix.  p.  342,  3  75^,  Part  I.  gives 
fome  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  delicate 
and  luxurious  article  ;  other  writers  alfo  fpeak  of  it. 

With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  ffiall  nearly  quote  Mr 
Feltham’s  account  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
volume  lxi.  part  ii.  It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  fcald-cream  is  far  fuperior  butter  than 
can  be  procured  from  the  ufual  raw  cream,  being  pre¬ 
ferable  for  flavour  and  keeping  3  to  which  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  are  fo  partial,  as  feldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
leaden  citterns  would  not  anfwer  for  {balding  cream,  the 
3  X  dairies 
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Scald-  dairies  moftly  adopt  brafs  pans,  which  hold  from  three 
cream  five  gaHons  for  the  milk  ;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
Seal  Jeer  thofe  pans  one  morning,  ftands  till  the  next,  when, 

- •  without  difturbing  it,  it  is  fet  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  Heady 

brifk  wood  fire,  devoid  of  fmoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  feven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it :  the  precife  time  of  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  fire  mull  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  is,  when  the  furface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga¬ 
ther  in  a  little,  ftiowing  figns  of  being  near  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  boiling,  which  it'muft  by  no  means  do  j  it  is 
then  inftantly  to  be  taken  off,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 
which  it  is  now  foon  converted  by  ftirring  it  with  the 
hand.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire  by 
founding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  lefs  fo’ 
norous  j  but  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. 
Dr  Hales  obferves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk 
takes  off  the  ill  tafte  which  it  fometimes  acquires  from 
the  cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 

SCALDS,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
to  their  poets  }  in  whofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  record¬ 
ed. 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  inftrument  confifting  of 
feveral  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brafs,  filvcr,  &c.  and  va- 
rioufly  divided,  according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  intended 
to  ferve  j  whence  it  acquires  various  denominations,  as 
the  plain  fcale ,  diagonal  fcale,  plotting  fcale,  Sec. 

Scale,  in  Muftc,  fometimes  denominated  a  gamut,  a 
diagram,  a  feries ,  an  order,  a  diapafon .  It  confifts  of  the 
regular  gradations  of  found,  by  which  a  compofer  or 
performer,  whether  in  rifing  or  defeending,  may  pafs 
from  any  given  tone  to  another.  Thefe  gradations  are 
feven.  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the  firft  note  of 
the  fecond  is  confentaneous  with  the  loweft  note  of  the 
firft  j  the  fecond  of  the  former  with. the  fecond  of  the 
latter  *,  and  fo  through  the  whole  o6lave.  The  fecond 
order,  therefore,  is  juftly  efteemed  only  a  repetition  of 
the  firft.  For  this  reafon  the  fcale,  among  the  moderns, 
is  fometimes  limited  to  an  o£tave ;  at  other  times  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  compafs  of  any  particular  voice  or  inftrument. 
It  likewife  frequently  includes  all  the  pra£lical  grada¬ 
tions  of  mufical  found,  or  the  whole  number  of  o£taves 
employed  in  compofition  or  execution,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order. 

Scale,  in  ArchiteBure  and  Geography,  a  line  divided 
into  equal  parts,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  map  or  draught, 
to  ferve  as  a  common  meafure  to  all  the  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  or  all  the  diftances  and  places  of  the  map. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Triangle,  fealenum, 
in  Geometry,  a  triangle  whofe  fides  and  angles  are  un¬ 
equal.  See  Geometry. 

SCALENUS,  in  Anatomy .  See  there,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles . 

SC  ALIGER,  Julius  C&sar,  a  learned  critic,  poet, 
phyfician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  the  caftle  of 
Hi  pa,  in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484  ;  and  rs  faid 
to  have  been  defeended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
naturalization  he  obtained  in  France  in  1528.  He 
learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country  ;  and  in  his  1 2th  year  was  prefented  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  mack  him  one  of  his 


pages.  He  ferved  that  emperor  17  years,  and  gave  Sca%* 
lignal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduft  in  feveral  expe- 
ditions.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  1512,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  father  Benedidb  Sealiger,  and  his  brother  Titus ;  on 
which  his  mother  died  with  grief :  when  being  reduced 
to  neceflitous  circumftances,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Francifcans,  and  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  at  Bologna  5 
but  foon  after  changing  his  mind  with  refpeft  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  ferved  in 
Piedmont*,  at  which  time  a  phyfician  perfuaded  him 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  which  he  did  at  his  leifure-hours,  and 
alfo  learned  Greek  j  and  at  laft  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life. 

He  foon  after  fettled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  ftudies.  He 
learned  firft  the  French  tongue,  which  he  fpoke  per¬ 
fectly  in  three  months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Gafcon,  Italian,  Spanifh,  German,.  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian  :  but  the  chief  objeCt  of  his  ftudies  was 
polite  literature.  Meanwhile,  he  fupported  his  family 
by  the  praCtice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  publifh  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age  ;  when  he  foon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  fo  ftrong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  dilated  to  his  fon  2CO  verfes 
which  he  had  compofed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  dowTn.  He  was  fo  charitable, 
that  his  houfe  was  as  it  were  an  hofpital  for  the  poor 
and  fick  j  and  he  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  correfpondence  with  thofe  who  were 
given  to  that  vice  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much  vanity,  and  a  fatirical  fpirit,  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1 558.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  A  Treat ife  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  2.  Exercitations  againft  Cardan  :  which 
works  are  much  efteemed.  3.  Commentaries  on  Ari- 
ftotle’s  Hiftory  of  Animals,  and  on  Theophraftus  on 
Plants.  4.  Some  Treatifes  on  Phyfic.  5.  Letters,  Ora¬ 
tions,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 

Sc  ALIGER,  Jofeph  Jujlus,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time.  He  wras  the  fon  of  the 
former,  and  was  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540. 

He  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Bourdeaux  }  after  which 
his  father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed 
him  in  tranferibing  his  poems  $  by  which  means  he  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  a  tafte  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  17 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
Oedipus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  orna¬ 
ments  of  ftyle  and  fentiment.  His  father  dying  in  1 358, 
he  went  to  Paris  the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  purpofe 
he  for  two  months  attended  the  lectures  of  Turnebus  ; 
but  finding  that  in  the  ufual  courfe  he  ftiould  be  a  long 
time  in  gaining  his  point,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofei, 
and  by  conftant  application  for  two  years  gained  a  perftft 
knowledge  of  that  language.  After  which  he  applied 
to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  himfelf  with  great 
facility.  He  made  no  lefs  progrefs  in  the  fciences ;  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  that  or  any  other  age.  He  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  at  22  years  of  age.  In  1563, 
he  attached  himfelf  to  Lewis  Cafteignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  feveral  journeys  ;  and  in 
ijj93,  was  invited,  to  accept  of  the  place  of  honorary 
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>calig*er  profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  lie  com- 
ii  plied  with.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  that  city  in  1609. 
canaer-  was  a  man  0f  great  temperance  ;  was  never  marri- 
-  j  ed  ;  and  was  fo  clofe  a  ftudent,  that  he  often  fpent 
whole  days  in  his  ftudy  without  eating;  and  though 
his  circumftances  Were  always  very  narrow,,  he  con- 
ftantly  refufed  the  prefents  that  were  offered  him.  He 
publilhed  many  works*,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  Notes  on  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Aufonius, 
Pompeius  Fcftus,  &c.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3.  A 

Treatife  de  Emendatione  Tetnporum ,  4.  Eufebius’s 

Chronicle,  with  Notes.  5.  Canones  Ifagogici;  and  many 
other  works*.  The  collections  entitled  Sca/igeriana , 
were  collected  from  his  converfations  by  one  of  his 
friends;  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order,  were 
publilhed  by  Ifaac  Voflius. 

SCALLOP.  See  Ostrea,  Conchology  Index. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  fcallop  (hell 
is  made  ufe  of  for  fkimming  milk.  In  old  times,  it  had 
a  more  honourable  place ;  being  admitted  into  the  halls 
of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  feftivity  when  the 
tribe  affembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  Surgery ,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  ana¬ 
tomical  diffeCtions  and  operations  in  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalping-iron,  a  furgeon’s  in- 
flrument  ufed  for  feraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  hiftory,  a  barbarous  cu- 
ftom,  in  praCtice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  fealps  of  the  enemies  Ikulls  with  their 
hair  oil.  They  preferve  them  as  trophies  of  their  victo¬ 
ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according  to  the 
number  of  fealps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  DENT  ALIA,  inltruments  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  to  take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts 
which  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofen  and  de¬ 
ft  roy  them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  refin,  and  partly  of 
the  gum  kind.  See  Convolvulus,  Materia  Medi- 
ca  Index. 

SC  AND  ALUM  magnatum,  in  Law ,  is  a  defama¬ 
tory  fpeech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  perfon  of  dig¬ 
nity;  for  which  a  writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  furname  of  George  Caftriot 
king  of  Albania,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  three  elder  brothers  as  hoftages,  by  their 
father  to  Amurath  II.  fultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poi- 
foned  his  brothers,  but  fpared  him  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  likewife  pleafed  with  his  juvenal  wit  and 
amiable  perfon.  In  a  (hort  time  he  became  one  of  the 
moft  renowned  generals  of  the  age :  and  revolting  from 
Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  moft  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated 
the  fultan’s  army,  took  Amurath’s  fecretary  prifoner, 
obliged  him  to  ftgn  and  feal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the  name 
of  the  fultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repaired  to 
Croia;  and  thus  recovered  the  throne  of  his  anceftors 
and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  country  againft 
the  numerous  armies  of  Amurath  and  his  fucceffor  Ma- 
hommed  II.  who  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  this 
hero  in  1461.  He  then  went  to  the  aftiftance  of  Fer¬ 


dinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  requeft  of  Pope  Pius  It. 
and  by  his  aftiftance  Ferdinand  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou.  Scanderbeg 
died  in  1467. 

SCANDEROON.  See  AlExandretta. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries,  in  former  times,  were  exceflively 
addicted  to  war.  From  their  earlieft  years  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  military  art,  and  accuftomed 
theinfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even  the 
very  fports  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous. 
They  conlifted  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  climbing  up 
the  fteepeft  rocks,  fighting  naked  with  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons,  wreftling  with  the  utmoft  fury;  fo  that  it  was 
ufual  to  fee  them  grown  up  to  be  robuft  men,  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  15.  At  this  early 
age  the  young  men  became  their  own  mafters  ;  which 
they  did  by  receiving  a  fword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 
This  ceremony  wTas  performed  at  fome  public  meeting* 
One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  affembly  named  the 
youth  in  public ;  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  fubfiftence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  in  fome  incurfion  againft 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
young  men  from  too  early  connections  with  the  female 
fex;  and  indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the  courage 
and  addrefs  they  had  fhown  in  their  military  exercifes. 
Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  fong,  we  find  Bartholin, 
king  of  Norway,  extremely  furprifed  that  his  miftrefs 
fhould  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  perform  eight  differ¬ 
ent  exercifes.  The  children  were  generally  born  in 
camps;  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  behold 
nothing  but  arms,  effufion  of  blood,  and  daughter,  they 
imbibed  the  cruel  difpofition  of  their  fathers,  and  w  hen 
they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved  rather  like 
furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
thofe  of  the  anoient  Lacedaemonians,  They  knew  no  vir¬ 
tue  but  bravery,  and  no  vice  but  cowardice.  The  great- 
eft  penalties  were  infliClcd  on  fuch  as  fled  from  battle* 
The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  fuch  perfons 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  fociety.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  fometimes  fuffocated  in 
mud;  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  fhow,  fays  Tacitus,  that  though  the  punifhment  of 
crimes  ftiould  be  public,  there  are  certain  degrees  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Frotho  king  of  Denmark  cna&ed,  by  law, 
that  whoever  folicited  an  eminent  poft  ought  upon  all 
occafions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  ftep  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
adlual  retreat  till  affaulted  by  four.  The  rules  ofju- 
ftice  themfelves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  thefe  pre¬ 
judices.  War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  a of  juftice, 
and  force  was  thought  to  be  an  inconteftable  title  over 
the  weak,  and  a  viftble  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fame  dependence  among  men  that  takes  place 
among  inferior  creatures  ;  and,  fetting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  inequality  among  men,  they 
had  from  thence  inferred  that  the  weak  had  no  right 
.3X3  to 
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Scandina-  to  whal  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxiin  was  a- 
via*  dopted  with  fuch  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judge- 
m€nt  was  g;Ven  not  only  to  the  judicatory  combat,  but 
to  eonili&s  and  battles  of  all  forts  }  viltory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  provi¬ 
dence  enables  us  to  diflinguidi  thofe  whom  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  others.— Laftly,  Their  religion,  by 
annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military  virtues,  gave 
the  utmod  poflible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propenfity 
which  thefe  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  fome  indances. 
We  are  informed  that  Harold,  furnamed  Blaatund ,  or 
Blue-tooth,  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
coafts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  Jiilin  or  Jomjburg . 
To  this  place  he  fe'nt  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  be¬ 
llowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Palnatoho.  In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  fear ,  even  in  the  mod  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomfburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.  The  fight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excufe  for  (howing  the  fuell¬ 
ed  apprehenfion.  And  this  legiflator  really  appears  to 
have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  mod  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  jentiment  fo  na¬ 
tural  and  fo  univerfal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
dedruaion  with  horror.  Nothing  can  (how  this  better 
than  a  fingle  fiaft  in  their  hidory,  which  deferves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  fingularity.  Some  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Norwegian  lord,  named  Haquin ,  were  overcome  in 
fpite  of  the  obdinacy  of  their  refidance ;  and  the  mod 
didinguilhed  among  them  being  made  prifoners,  were, 
according  to  the  cultom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  of  this,  far  from  affixing  them,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  with  joy.  The  firft  who  was 
led  to  puniftament  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  exprefling  the  lead  fign  of 
fear,  “  Why  diould  not  the  fame  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo  mud  I.”  A  warrior, 
named  Thor  chill,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fe¬ 
cund,  having  aiked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight  of 
death,  he  arifwered,  “  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomfburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear.” 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  fame  quedion,  faid,  “  he  re¬ 
joiced  to  die  with  glory  5  and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchill’s.” 
The  fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and  more  ex- 
'  traordinary.  “  I  differ  with  a  good  heart }  and  the 

prefent  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  I  only  beg  of 
you  (added  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head  }  for  it  is  a  quedion 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomfburg,  whether  one  re¬ 
tains  any  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  therefore 
grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if,  after  my  head  is  cut 
off  I  drike  it  towards  you,  it  will  diow  I  have  not  lod 
all’fenfov  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary.  Make  hade  therefore,  and  decide  the  difpute.”' 
Thor  chill,  adds  the  hidorian,  cut  off  his  head  in  a 
mod  expeditious  manner}  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expelled,  dropt  from  his  hand.  The  fifth  fhowed  the 
fame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeering  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  fixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  punidiment  like  a  fheep  }  “  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  face,  (faid  he),,  I  will.  fit-,  ftiU.  without: 


fhrinking }  and  take  notice  whether  1  once  wink  my  Scandina. 
eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  :  via 

for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercifc  our-  sca^; 
felves  in  trials  of  this  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the  droke  of 
death  without  once  moving.”  He  kept  his  promife 
before  all  the  fpe&ators,  and  received  the  blow’  without 
betraying  the  lead  fign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking 
with  his  eyes.  The  feventh,  fays  the  hidorian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring¬ 
lets  on  his  fhoulders.  Thorchill  afked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  “  I  receive  it  willingly  (faid  he),  fince 
I  have  fulfilled  the  greated  duty  of  life,  and  have  feen 
all  thofe  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  furvive.  I  on¬ 
ly  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be  touched 
by  a  fkve,  or  dained  with  my  blood.” 

Neither  wras  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jomfburg  }  it  was  the  general  chara&er  of  all 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  fhall  only  give  this 
further  indance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon  * 
his  back  in  wredling  with  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himfelf  without  his  arms,  the  vanquifhed  per- 
fon  promifed  to  wait,  without  changing  his  podure, 
till  his  antagonid  fetched  a  fword  to  kill  him  }  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word. — To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  widi  of  every  free  man  }  and  the 
pleafing  idea  which  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dif- 
eafe.  The  hidory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  of 
indances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  warriors  who 
found  themfelves  lingering  in  difeafe,  often  availed 
them  felves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  diake 
off  life,  by  a  way  that  they  fuppofed  to  be  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Some  of  them  would  be  carried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engagement.  Others 
flew  themfelves  :  many  procured  this  melancholy  fer- 
vice  to  be  performed  by  their  friends,  who  confidered 
it  as  a  mod  facred  duty.  “  There  is,  on  a  mountain  of 
Iceland,  (fays  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  romance),  a 
rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the  top  and 
live.  Here  men  betake  themfelves  when  they  are  af- 
fii&ed  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  aneeftprs, 
even  without  waiting  for  ficknefs,  have  departed  into 
Eden.  It  is  ufclefs,  therefore,  to  give  ourfelves  up  to 
groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to  need- 
lefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily  follow  the  example 
of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of  this 
rock.” — When  all  thefe  methods  failed,  and  at  lad 
when  Chridianity  had  baniflied  fuch  barbarous  prac¬ 
tices,  the  difconfolate  heroes  confoled  themfelves  by 
putting  on  complete  armour,  as  foon  as  they  found  their- 
end  approaching. 

SCANDIX,  Shepherd’s  Needle,  or  Venus  Comb , 
a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  } 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the,  45th  order, 
Umbellate v.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCANNING,  in  Poetry ,  the  meafliring  of  verfe  by 
feet,  in  order  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  obferved.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  feanned  by 
refolving  it  into  fix  feet  5  a  pentameter,  by  refolving  it' 
into  five  feet,  &c. 

SCANTLING,  a  meafure,  fize,  or  flandard,  by 
which  the  dimenfions,  &.c.  of  things  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  dimen- 
a  fipnSs 
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fions  of  any  piece  of  timber,  with  regard  to  its  breadth 
and  thicknefs. 

SCANTO,  or  SPAVEKTO,  a  fudden  impreflion  of 
horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  j  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  refpe&ing  it 
are  almoft  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  fudden  (hock 
is  no  lefs  furprifing.  There  is  fcarce  a  fymptom,  dif- 
order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  befal  the 
human  frame  in  confequence  of  the  fcanto.  They  are 
perfuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  a  fcorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  foon  be  feized  with  the 
fame  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth,  or  wounded  with  their  venomous  fling  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  thefe  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  flrong  dofe  of  dilena,  a  fpecies  of  C3ntha- 
rides  found  in  Sicily. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewifli  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  lolemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi. 
y,  6,  &c. 

Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  feape-goat. 
Hoff'.  Lex.  Univ.  in  voc .  Lingua . 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpreters 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  _/ cape-goat  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  a%a%el,  for  which  J cape-goat  is  put  in  our  verfion 
of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  the  devil  or  evil  daemon.  See  his  reafons  in 
his  book  De  leg.  Hebr.  ritual .  Differt.  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufed 
to  fubflitute  the  name  Samael  for  A%a%el ;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  Affirm,  that  at  the  feaft  of  expia¬ 
tion  they  were  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  favour.  Thus  alfo  the  goat,  fent  into  the- 
wildernefs  to  Azazel,  was  underftood  to  be  a  gift  or 
oblation.  Some  Chriftians  have  been  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion.  But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reafons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  I.  That  the  goat  loaded  with 
the  fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  condi¬ 
tion  of  (inners.  2.  God  fent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  diemons,  to  (how  that  they  were  impure,  there¬ 
by  to  deter  the  people  from  any  converfation  or  fami¬ 
liarity  with  them.  3*  That  the  goat  fent  to  Azazel, 
fufficiently  expiating  all  evils,  the  Ifraelites  might  the 
more  willingly  ab (lain  from  the  expiatory  faerifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPEMENT,  in  clock-work,  a  general  term  for 
the  manner  of  communicating  the  impulfe  of  the  wheels 
to  the  pendulum*  The  ordinary  fcapements  confift  of 
the  fwing-wheel  and  pallets  only  •,  but  modern  improve¬ 
ments  have  added  other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the 
purpofes  of  diminifliing  friftion,  or  for  detaching  the 
pendulum  from  the  preffure  of  the  wheels  during  part  of 
the  time  of  its  vibration.  See  W ATCH-Worh, 

SCAPULA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  (houlder,  or  fhoulder- 
bone. 

Scapula,  John ,  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek  lexi¬ 
con,  ftudied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  talents  nor 
learning,  nor  virtuous  induflry,  but  for  a  grofs.aft  of 
difmgenuity  and  fraud  which  he  committed  again!!  an 


eminent  literary  cliaracler  of  the  16th  century.  Being  Scapula 
employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  correflor  to  his  prefs  Sca[^0 
while  he  was  publilhing  his  Thefaurus  lingua  Greece,  r0iwh.** 
Scapula  extracted  thofe  wrords  and  explications  which  , 

he  reckoned  mod  ufeful,  comprifed  them  in  one  volume, 
and  publiihed  them  as  an  original  work,  with  his  own 
name. 

The  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thefaurus  had 
cofl  Stephens  immenfe  labour  and  expcnce  ;  but  it  was 
fo  much  admired  by  thofe  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 
fliown  it,  and  feemed  to  be  of  fuch  efl'ential  importance 
to  the  acquifition  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea- 
fonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extend ve  falc.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad,  Scapula’s  abridgement  appeared  \  which, 
from  its  flze  and  price,  was  quickly  purchafed,  while 
the  Thefaurus  itfelf  lay  neglefled  in  the  author’s  hands. 

The  confequence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  while  he  who  had  occafloned  it  wras  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula’s  Lexicon  was  firff 
printed  in  1570,  in  410.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  publiflred  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  reprinted.  Its  fuecefs  is,  however,  not  owing 
to  its  fuperior  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  flze.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omitting  a 
great  many  important  articles.  He  accufes  him  of  mif- 
underflanding  and  perverting  his  meaning  ;  and  of  tra¬ 
cing  out  abfurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which  he  him-, 
felf  had  been  careful  to  avoid.  He  compofed  the  fol*- 
lowing  epigram  on  Scapula  : 

ZJuidam  iTTiTiuwy  me  capulo  tenus  abdidit  enfem 
JEger  eram  a  Scapulis,yatftfJ*  et  hue  redeo . 

Doflor  Bulky,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  ofi 
the  Greek  language,  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  it,  v 
would  never  permit  his  fcholars  at  Weftminfter  fchooL 
to  make  ufe  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair* 
of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins.. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulary ,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  fe¬ 
veral  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worn 
over  the  gowm  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Bleffed  Virgin.  It  confifls  of  two  narrow  flips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  bread,  and 
hanging  dovm  to  the  feet. — The  devotees  of  the  fcapu- 
lary  celebrate  its  feftival  on  the  10th  of  July. 

SC  ARAE/EUS,  the  Beetle,  a  genus  of  infefls  of 
the  coleoptera  order.  See  Entomology  Index. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  north  riding 
of  York  (hire,  feated  on  a  deep  rock,  near  which  are 
fuch  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  almoft  inaccefllble  on  every 
fide.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 
with  two  wells  of  frefh  water  fpringing  out  of  the  rock. 

It  is  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters 
called  the  Sear  borough- Spa ;  on  which  account  it  is 
much  improved  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  fpring  was  under  the  cliff,  part  of  which  fell 
down  in  1737,  and  the  vTater  was  loft  ;  but  in  clearing 
away  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf,  it- was  re¬ 
covered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The,  v'aters  of 
Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging.  The  two » 
wells  are  both  impregnated  vrith  the  fame  principles,  in. * 
different  .proportions  )  though  the  purging  well  is  the** 

moft; 
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Scarb o-  tnoft  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this  is  ufually  called 
rough,  the  Scarborough  water.  When  thefe  waters  are  poured 
^Scarriuna.  ^  0f  one  gjafs  inj-0  another,  they  throw  up  a  number 
of  air  bubbles  j  and  if  they  are  (haken  for  fome  time  in 
a  phial  clofe  Hopped,  and  the  phial  be  fuddenly  opened 
before  the  commotion  ceafes,  they  difplode  an  elaftic 
vapour,  with  an  audible  noife,  which  (hows  that  they 
abound  in  fixed  air.  At  the  fountain  they  have  a  brilk, 
pungent  chalybeate  tafie  j  but  the  purging  water  tafies 
bitterilh,  which  is  not  ufually  the  cafe  with  the  chaly¬ 
beate  one.  They  lofe  their  chalybeate  virtues  by  ex- 
pofure  and  by  keeping  ^  but  the  purging  water  tlie 
fooneft.  They  both  putrefy  by  keeping  *,  but  in  time 
recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four  or  five  half  pints  of  the 
purging  water  drank  within  an  hour,  give  two  or  three 
eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  fpirits.  1  he  like  quantity 
of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs,  but  exhilarates  more,  and 
paffes  off  chiefiy  by  urine.  Thefe  waters  have  been 
found  beneficial  in  he&ic  fevers,  weaknefies  of  the  ffo- 
mach,  and  indigeftion  *,  in  relaxations  of  the  fyffem  *,  in 
nervous,  hyfieric,  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  \  in 
the  green  ficknefs,  fcurvy,  rheumatifm,  and  aHhmatic 
complaints  *,  in  gleets,  the  fiuor  albus,  and  other  preter¬ 
natural  evacuations  *,  and  in  habitual  coHivenefs.  Here 
are  affemblies  and  balls  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tun¬ 
bridge.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  has  a  very  good 
harbour,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E. 
Long.  54.  18.  N.  Lat.  o.  3. 

SC  ARDONA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Dalmatia,  featcd 
on  the  eafiern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bifliop’s 
fee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  by  the 
Turks  and  Venetians*,  and  thefe  laH  ruined  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  its  principal  buildings  in  X537  j  but  they 
have  been  fince  put  in  a  Hate  of  defence. 

Travels  “  No  vefliges  (fays  Fortis)  now  remain  vifible  of  that 
into  Dal -  ancient  city,  where  the  Hates  of  Liburnia  held  their  af- 
matia.  fembly  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
feribed  thefe  two  beautiful  inferiptions,  which  were  dif- 
covcred  fome  years  ago,  and  are  preferved  in  the  houfe 
of  the  reverend  canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  the  population  of  Scardona  continues  increa- 
fing,  new  lands  will  be  broken  up,  and  confequently 
more  frequent  difeoveries  made  of  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  wiHied,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  lhare  in  the  regulation 
of  this  reviving  city,  may  befiow  fome  particular  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  article,  fo  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illuHrious  country,  which  once  held 
fo  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  loH,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almoH  a  fliame,  that 
only  fix  legible  inferiptions  aftually  exifi  at  Scardona  \ 
and  that  all  the  others,  fince  many  more  certainly  muff 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miferably  broken,  or 
loH,  or  tranfported  to  Italy,  where  they  lofe  the  great- 
efi  part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  found  about  Scardona,  and  feveral  valuable  ones  were 
fhown  to  me  by  that  hofpi table  prelate  Monfignor  Tre- 
vifani,  bilhop  and  father  of  the  rifing  fettlement.  One 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  fo  kind  as  to 
'  give  me  feveral  fepulchral  lamps,  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  Fortis,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters  appear  to  be  of  the  befi  times.  The  repeated  de- 
vafiations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  expofed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be¬ 
ginning  to  rife  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 
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and  Rofnia  have  fettled  there,  on  account  of  the  con-  Scania, ai 
venient  fituation  for  trade  with  the  upper  provinces  of  II 
Turkey.  But  the  city  has  no  fortifications,  notwith-  t  carron 
Handing  the  affertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary.” 

E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  55. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  Surgery ,  the  operation  of 
making  feveral  incifions  in  the  Ikin  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  inHruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inffru- 
ment.  See  SURGERY. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  See  Dye¬ 
ing  Index. 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  fcarlet :  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  painted  a  fcarlet  colour,  the  lights  as 
well  as  the  (hades  fhould  be  covered  with  minium,  and 
the  fhaded  parts  finifhed  with  carmine,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  admirable  fcarlet. 

ScARLET-Fever.  See  Medicine  Index . 

SCARP,  in  Fortification ,  is  the  interior  talus  or 
Hope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  ram¬ 
part. 

Scarp,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fcarf  which  military  com¬ 
manders  wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  fomewhat  like 
a  battoon  finiHer,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  whereas  the  battoon 
is  cut  off  at  each  end. 

SCARP ANTO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  fouth-weff  of  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north  eafi  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  22  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth ;  and  there 
are  feveral  high  mountains.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
with  feveral  good  harbours.  The  Turks  are  mafiers  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

SCARPE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
fonree  near  Aubigny  in  Artois,  where  it  waflies  Arras 
and  Douay  j  after  which  it  runs  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  palling  by  St  Amand,  and  a 
little  after  falls  into  the  Scheldt. 

SC  ARRON,  Paul,  a  famous  burlefque  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fucceeding  year.  His  father  marrying  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  compelled  to  affume  the  ecclefiafii- 
cal  profefiion.  At  the  age  of  24  he  vifited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleafures.  After  his 
return  to  Paris  he  perfified  in  a  life  of  difiipation  till  a 
long  and  painful  difeafe  convinced  him  that  his  conffi- 
tution  was  almoH  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleafure  at  the  age  of  27,  he  loH  the  ufe 
of  thofe  legs  which  danced  fo  gracefully ,  and  of  thofe 
hands  which  could  paint  and  play  on  the  lute  withfo 
much  elegance .  In  the  year  1638  he  was  attending  the 
carnival  at  Mons,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having 
dreffed  himfelf  one  day  as  a  favage,  his  fingular  appear¬ 
ance  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  children  of  the  town. 

They  followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  Ihelter  in  a  marlh.  This  wet  and  cold  fituation 
produced  a  numbnefs  which  totally  deprived  him  of  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs  ;  but  notwithfianding  this  misfortune  lie 
continued  gay  and  cheerful.  He  took  up  his  refidence 
at  Paris,  and  by  his  pleafant  humour  foon  attracted  to 
his  houfe  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city. .  The  lofs 
of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  his  fortune. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a  procefs 
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with  his  mother-in-law.  He  pleaded  the  caufe  in  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  .manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  depended  on 
the  decifion.  He  accordingly  loft  the  caufe.  Made- 
moifelle  de  Hautefort,  compafiionating  his  misfortunes, 
procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The  poet 
requefted  to  have  the  title  of  Valetudinarian  to  her  ma- 
jefty.  The  queen  failed,  and  Scarron  confidered  the 
faile  as  the  commiftion  to  his  new  office.  He  therefore 
affumed  the  title  of  Scarron ,  by  the  grace  of  God ,  un¬ 
worthy  valetudinarian  to  the  queen. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  penfion  of  500  crowns  ; 
but  that  minifter  having  received  difdainfully  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  hi3  Typhon ,  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ma- 
zarwade,  and  the  penfion  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  celebrated 
his  vidlories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
refolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d’ Aubigne  (afterwards  the  fa¬ 
mous  Madame  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only  16 
years  of  age.  “  At  that  time  (fays  Voltaire)  it  was 
confidered  as  a  great  acquifition  for  her  to  gam  for  a 
huffiand  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune.”  When  Scarron 
was  queftioned  about  the  contra#  of  marriage,  he  faid 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  ffiape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  >  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  “  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name,  of  Scarron’s  wife  ffiall  live  for  ever.”  She 
reftrained  by  her  modefty  his  indecent  buffooneries, 
and  the  good  company  which  had  formerly  reforted  to 
his  houfe  were  not  lefs  frequent  in  their  vifits.  Scar¬ 
ron  now  became  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent 
m  his  manners  and  converfation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation.,  was  ftill  more  agreeable. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  fo  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  foon  reduced  to  a  fmall  annuity 
and  his  marquifate  of  £)uinet.  By  the  marquifate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  pub¬ 
lications,  which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.  He  was 
accu.ftomed  to  talk  to  his  fuperiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  ftyle.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja - 
phet  d'Armenie ,  he  thus  addreffes  the  king.  “  I  ffiall 
endeavour  to  perfuade  your  majefty,  that  you  would  do 
yourfelf  no  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  fmall  favour  ; 
for  in  that  cafe  I  ffiould  become  more  gay  :  if  I  ffiould 
become  more  gay,.  I  ffiould  write  fprightly  comedies  : 
and  if  I  ffiould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majefty 
would  be  amufed,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be 
loft.  All  this  appears,  fo  evident,  that  I  ffiould  certain¬ 
ly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as  I  am 
now  a  poor  unfortunate  man.” 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  ftudy  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
would  have  frightened  him  $  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariftopha- 
nes.  He  faw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow¬ 
ed  it.  It  was  the  faffiion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the 
Spaniffi  writers.  Scarron  was  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  he  found  it  eafier  to  ufc  the  materials 
which. were  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in 
inventing  a  fubje#  ;  a  reftraint  to  which  a  genius  like 
s  could  not  eafily  fubmit.  As  he  borrowed  liberally 
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from  the  Spanifli  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  not  coft 
him  much  labour.  His  labour  confifted  not  in  making  1 
his  comic  chara#ers  talk  humoroufly,  but  in  keeping 
up  ferious  charafters ;  for  the  ferious  was  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  him.  The  great  fuccefs  of  his  Jodelet  Maitre 
was  a  vaft  allurement  to  him.  The  comedians  who  a#ed 
it  eagerly  requefted  more  of  his  productions.  They 
were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him 
large  fums.  They  ferved  to  amufe  him.  If  it  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  more  reafons  for  Scarron’s  readinefs  to 
engage  in  thefe  works,  abundance  may  be  had.  He 
dedicated  his  books  to  his  fifter’s  greyhound  bitch  ;  and 
when  ffie  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  certain 
Monfeigneur,  whom  he  praifed  higher,  but  did  not 
much  efteem.  When  the  office  of  hiftoriographer  be¬ 
came  vacant,  he  folicited  for  it  without  fuccefs.  At 
length  Fouquet  gave  him  a  penfion  of  1600  livres. 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come  to  Paris,  was 
anxious  to  fee  Scarron.  “  I  permit  you  (faid  ffie  to 
Scarron)  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  The  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you  my 
Roland.”  Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title  :  he 
was  feized  with  fo  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  perfon 
thought  he  would  have  expired.  “  If  I  recover  (he 
faid),  I  will  make  a  fine  fatire  on  the  hiccough.”  His 
gaiety  did  not  forfake  him  to  the  laft.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domeftics  were  ffiedding 
tears  about  him,  “  My  good  friends  (fays  he),  I  ffiall 
never  make  you  weep  fo  much  for  me  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh.”  Juft  before  expiring,  he  faid,  “  I  could 
never  believe  before  that  it  is  fo  eafy  to  laugh  at  death.”  ’ 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  Odober  1660,  in  the  51ft  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  collefted  and  publiffied  by  Bru- 
zen  de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  i2mo,  1737.  There 
are,  1.  The  Eneid  traveftied,  in  8  books.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  continued  by  Moreau  de  Brafey.  2.  Typhon, 
or  the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Many  comedies  ;  as,  Jode¬ 
let,  or  the  Mafter  Valet  ;  Jodelet  cuffed  ;  Hon  Japhet 
d’Armenie  ;  The  Ridiculous  Heir ;  Every  Man  his 
own  Guardian  ;  The  Fooliffi  Marquis  ;  The  Scholar 
of  Salamanca  5.  The  Falfe  Appearance;  The  Prince 
Corfairc,  a  tragi-comedy.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  other 
pieces  in  verfe.  4.  His  Comic  Romance  in  profe,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  deferves  attention.  It 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Scarron  had  great  pleafure  in  reading  his  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  compofed  them  :  he  called  it  trying 
his  works.  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming 
to  him  one  day,  “  Take  a  chair  (fays  Scarron  to  them) 
and  fit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.” 
Wheri  he  obferved  the  company  laugh,  “  Very  wre31 
(faid  he),  my  book  will  be  well  received  fince  it  makes  - 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tafte  laugh.”  Nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived.  His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  his  works  that  Boileau  could  fubmit  to 
read.  3*  Spaniffi  Novels  tranflated  into  French.  6.  A 
volume  of  Letters.  7,  Poems  ;  confifting  of  Songs, 
Epi.ftles,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.  The  whole  col¬ 
lection  abounds  with  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety.  Scarron 
can.  raife  a  laugh  in  the  moft  ferious  fubje#s  ;  but  his 
fallies  are  rather  thofe  of  a  buffoon  than  the  effufions  of  ’ 
ingenuity  and  tafte.  He  is  continually  falling  into  the 
mean  and  the  obfeene.  If  we  ftiould  make  any  excep¬ 
tion: 
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tion  in  favour  of  fome  of  his  comedies, _  of  fome  paffages 
in  his  Eneid  traveftied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
muft  acknowledge  that  all  the  reft  of  his  works  are  on  - 
ly  fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.  It  has  been 
faid  that  he  was  the  mod  eminent  man  in  his  age  tor 
burlefque.  This  might  make  him  an  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion  to  thofe  who  choofe  to.laugh  away  their  time  ;  bu 
as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  inftrua  pofterity,  he  Las 

but  little  title  to  pofthumous  fame. 

SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  (hows 
were  exhibited  ;  for  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
changing  the  feenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play,  m 
order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by  the 
a£tors  being  in  different  places.  r  , 

The  original  feene  for  afting  of  plays  was  as  fimple 
as  the  reprefentations  tbcmfelves :  it  confided  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which 

'was  in  fome  degree  (haded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 

avhofe  branches  were  made  to  meet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  fupplied  with  boards,  flicks,  and  the  like; 
and  to  complete  the  (belter,  thefe  Were  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  Ikins,  and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artificial  feenes,  or  fcemcal  reprcfenta 
tions,  were  introduced,  and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  he 
obieils  themfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three  forts  , 
tragic,  comic,  and  fatiric.  The  tragic  feene  reprefent- 
ed  llately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil¬ 
lars,  ftatues,  and  other  things  fuitable  to  Act  «dao»  of 
kings  :  the  Comic  exhibited  private  houfes  With  balco¬ 
nies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings  : 
and  the  fatiric  was  the  reprefentation  of  groves  moun¬ 
tains,  dens,  and  other  rural  appearances;  and  thele  de¬ 
corations  either  turned  on  pivots,  or  fild  along  grooves 

as  thofe  in  our  theatres.  .....  .1  r 

To  keep  clofc  to  nature  and  probability,  the  feene 
fhould  never  be  (hifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  courle 
of  the  play  :  the  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this  re- 
fpecf,  particularly  Terence,  in  feme  of  whofe  plays  the 
feene  never  fliifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranced  at 
the  door  of  fome  old  man’s  houfe,  whither  with  inimi¬ 
table  art  he  occafionally  brings  the  adors.  JThe  ITrenc 
are  pretty  drift  with  refpeft  to  this  rule  ;  but  the  En6- 
iifti  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

SCENE  is  alfo  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  afts,  and  afts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  feenes ;  in  which  fenfe  the  feene  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  perfons  prefent  at  or  concerned  in  the  aftiou 
on  the  ftage  at  fuch  a  time  :  whenever,  therefore  a  new 
aftor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  ad  ion  is 
changed  into  other  hands ;  and  therefore  a  new  feene 

then  commences.  .  -  , 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  feenes  be 
'well  conneaed  ;  that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another  in  iuch 
a  manner  as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty  till  the 

end  of  the  aa.  See  Poetry.  /• 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek  wtMyJcenc, 
and  «*»,,  defeription ),  in  perfpeftive,  a  reprefentation 
of  a  body  on  a  perfpeftive  plane  ;  or  a  defeription  there¬ 
of  in  all  its  dimenfions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

See  Perspective.  , , 

SCEPTIC,  <nv*™>s,  from  1  conlider, 

look  about,  or  deliberate,”  properly  figniHes  esnfidera. 


five  and  inquijttive ,  or  one  who-  is  always  weighing  rea- 
fons  on  one  fide  and  the  other,  without  ever  deciding  be- 
tween  them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  fea  o£ 
philofophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (fee  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,  had  various  other  denominations. 
From  their  mafter  they  were  called  Pyrrhonians ;  from 
the  diftinguilhing  tenets  or  chara6leriftic- of  their  phi— 
lofophy  they  derived  the  name  of  Aporctici ,  from 
“  to  doubt  from  their  fufpenfion  and  hefitation  they 
were  called  epheBta ,  from  “  to  flay  or  keep 

back  and  laftly,  they  were  called  %etetici ,  ovfeekers , 
from  their  never  getting  beyond  the  fearch  of  truth. 

That  the  fceptical  philofophy  is  abfurd,  can  admit  ot 
no  difpute  in  the  prefent  age  ;  and  that  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pyrrho  carried  it  to  the  moft  ridiculous  height, 
is  no  lefs  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himfelf 
was  fo  extravagantly  fceptical  as  has  fometimes  been 
afferted,  when  we  reflect  on  the  particulars  of  his  lire, 
which  are  ftill  preferred,  and  the  refpeftful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  firft  name  who  flourished  foon  alter 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  diftance  of  time  it 
can  be  difeovered,  feems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  De¬ 
mocritus  to  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  all  qualities  in  bo¬ 
dies  except  thofe  which  are  effential  to  primary  atoms, 
and  that  he  referred  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objefls,  in  other  words, 
to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge  of  courle 
appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  ot 
the  fenfes,  and  confequently  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  in 
this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  general  lpirit  ot 
the  Eleatic  fchool  in  which  he  was  educated.  He  was 
further  confirmed  in  his  fcepticiftn  by  the  fubtilties  of 
the  Dialeftic  fchools,  in  which  lie  had  been  lnftrufted 
by  the  ton  of  Stilpo  ;  choofing  to  overturn  the  cavil* 
of  fophiftry  by  recurring  to  the  doftrine  of  uniyer  al 
uncertainty,  and  thus  breaking  the  knot  which  he 
could  not  unloofe.  For  being  naturally  and  habitually 
inclined  to  conlider  immoveable  tranquilltity  as  the 
erreat  end  of  all  philofophy,  he  was  eafily  led  to  delpile 
the  diffenfions  of  the  dogmatifts,  and  to  infer  from  their 
endlefs  difputes,  the  uncertainty  of  the  questions  on 
which  they  debated  ;  controverfy,  as  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  to  others,  becoming  alfo  with  refpeft  to  him  the 
parent  of  feepticifm. 

^  Pyrrho’s  doftrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  difregarded.  He  was  attended  by  fe- 
veral  fcholars,  and  fucceeded  by  feveral  followers,  who 
preferved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  1  he  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  followers  wasTimon  (fee  Timon),  in  whom 
the  public  fucceffion  of  profeffors  in  the  Pyrrhomc  fchool 
terminated.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  almoft  ex- 
tind,  having  fuffered  much  from  the  jealonfy  of  the  dog¬ 
matifts,  and  from  a  natural  averfion  in  the  human  romd 
to  acknowledge  total  ignorance  or  to  be  left  in  abl  - 
lute  darknefs.  The  difciples  of  Timon,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  profefs  feepticifm,  and  their  no  ions  ver 
embraced  privately  at  lead  by  many  others.  The  lcho 
itfelf  was  afterwards  revived  by  Ptolsemeus  a  Cyreman, 
and  was  continued  by  TEnefidemUs  a  contemporaryofC  - 
cero,  who  wrote  a  treatile  on  the  principles  of  the  kyr 
rhonic  philofophy,  the  heads  of  which  are  Preferved  by 
Photius.  From  this  time  it  was  continued  throug 
a  feries  of  preceptors  of  little  note  to  Sextus  Empi 
ricus,  who  alfo  gave  a  fummary  of  the  fceptical  doftri.^. 
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A  fyftem  of  philofophy  thus  founded  on  doubt,  and 
J  clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets 
of  any  importance,  nor  preferibe  a  certain  rule  of  con-' 
du£l  *,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  followers 
of  fcepticifm  were  guided  entirely  by  chance.  As 
they  could  form  no  certain  judgment  refpe&ing  good 
and  evil,  they  accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly 
purfuing  any  apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent 
evil  j  and  their  minds  of  courfe  fettled  into  a  ftate  of 
undilturbed  tranquillity,  the  grand  poftulatum  of  their 
fyftem. 

In  the  fchools  of  the  fceptics  we  find  ten  diftinft  to¬ 
pics  of  argument  urged  in  fupport  of  the  do&rine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  pofitively  afferted  either  concerning 
their  number  or  their  force.  Thefe  arguments  chiefly 
refpedl  objedls  of  fenfe  :  they  place  all  knowledge  in 
appearance  *,  and,  as  the  fame  things  appear  very  dif¬ 
ferent  to  different  people,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  which  ap¬ 
pearance  mofl  truly  expreffes  their  real  nature.  They 
like  wife  fay,  that  our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty 
from  the  circumftance  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence, 
and  that  mankind  are  continually  led  into  different  con¬ 
ceptions  concerning  the  fame  thing  by  means  of  cuftom, 
law,  fabulous  tales,  and  eftablifhed  opinions.  On  all 
thefe  accounts  they  think  every  human  judgment  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  uncertainty  ;  and  concerning  any  thing  they  can 
only  affert,  that  it  feems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it 
feems. 

This  doubtful  reafoning,  if  reafoning  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  the  fceptics  extended  to  all  the  fciences,  in  which 
they  difeovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abfo- 
lutely  afferted.  In  all  nature,  in  phyfics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradidlory  opinions,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  or  incomprehenfible  phenomena.  In  phyfics, 
the  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful  \  and 
refpe&ing  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  mora¬ 
lity,  men  were,  in  their  opinion,  equally  ignorant  and 
uncertain.  To  overturn  the  fophiftical  arguments  of 
thefe  fceptical  reafoners  would  be  no  difficult  matter, 
if  their  reafoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed, 
the  g  eat  principle  is  fufficiently,  though  ffiortly  refu¬ 
ted  by  Plato,  in  thefe  word?.  “  When  you  fay  all 
things  are  incomprehenfible  (fays  he),  do  you  com¬ 
prehend  or  conceive  that  they  are  thus  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do,  then  fomething  is  com- 
prehenfible  ;  if  you  do  not,  there  is  no  reafon  we  ffiould 
believe  you,  fince  you  do  not  comprehend  your  own  af- 
•fertion.” 

But  fcepticifm  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Numerous 
fceptics  have  arifen  alfo  in  modern  times,  varying  in  their 
principles,  manners,  and  character,  as  chance,  prejudice, 
vanity,  weaknefs,  or  indolence,  prompted  them.  The 
great  obje£l,  however,  which  they  feem  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  overturn,  or  at  leail  to  weaken,  the  evidence  of 
analogy,  experience,  and  teftimony  4  though  fome  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  {how,  that  the  axioms  of 
geometry  are  uncertain,  and  its  demonftr'ations  incon- 
clufive.  This  lafl  attempt  has  not  indeed  been  often 
made  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Hume’s  philofophical 
writings  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  every  branch  of 
phyfics ,  metaphysics ,  hiflory ,  ethics ,  and  theology .  It  is 
necdlefs  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  reafoning?  in  fupport 
•of  modern  fcepticifm.  The  mofl  important  of  them  have 
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been  noticed  elfe where  (fee  Miracle,  MetapIIY-  Sceptic 
sics,  and  Philosophy,  N°  41.)  j  and  fuch  of  our  rea-  Sclia|jiair 
ders  as  have  any  rclilh  for  fpeculations  of  that  nature  can  fen> 
be  no  ftrangers  to  his  Effays,  or  to  the  able  confutations 
of  them  by  the  Do£lors  Reid,  Campbell,  Gregory, 
and  Beattie,  who  have  likewife  expofed  the  weaknefs 
of  the  fceptical  rcafonings  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche, 
and  other  philofophers  of  great  fame  in  the  fame 
fchool. 

SCEPTICISM,  the  do£lrines  and  opinions  of  the 
fceptics.  See  the  preceding  article. 

SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  ftaff,  or  batoon,  borne 
on  folemn  occafions  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com¬ 
mand  and  authority.  Nicod  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek  a-K^rpov,  which  he  fays  originally  fignified 
“  a  javelin,”  which  the  ancient  kings  ufually  bore  as 
a  badge  of  their  authority  ;  that  inflrument  being  in 
very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  But  tr^7sr^ov 
does  not  properly  fignify  a  javelin,  but  a  JlajJ  to  reft  up¬ 
on,  from  <ntri7f\u,  innitor ,  “  I  lean  upon.”  Accordingly, 
in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the 
feeptres  of  kings  were  no  other  than  long  walking-flaves: 
and  Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  deferibes  him  as  reft- 
Ing  on  his  feeptre  (Met.  i.  ver.  178.).  The  feeptre  is  an 
enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown. 

The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets  put  feeptres  in  the 
hands  of  the  molt  ancient  kings  they  ever  introduce. 

Juftin  obferves,  that  the  feeptre,  in  its  original,  was  a 
hajlci ,  or  fpear.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  mofl  remote  an¬ 


tiquity,  men  adored  the  liajlce  or  feeptres  as  immortal 
gods ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account,  that,  even  in 
his  time,  they  flill  furnifhed  the  gods  with  feeptres.-*— 
Neptune’s  feeptre  is  his  trident.  Tarquin  the  Elder  was 
the  firfl  who  affumed  the  feeptre  among  the  Romans.  Le 
Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in  the  firfl  race  of  the  French 
kings,  the  feeptre  was  a  golden  rod,  almofl  always  of 
the  fame  height  with  the  king  who  bore  it,  and  crooked 
at  one  end  like  a  crozier.  Frequently  inflead  of  a  feep¬ 
tre,  kings  are  feen  on  medals  with  a  palm  in  their  hand. 
See  Regalia. 

SCHAEFFER  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dicecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCH AFFPI AtJSEN,  the  fmallefl  canton  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Suabia,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  the  bifhopric  of 
Conftancc,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame  and  Thurgau. 
It  is  about  15  miles  long  and  9  broad,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  amounts  to  about  30,000.  Its  revenues  are  not 
extenfive,  as  one  proof  of  which  the  burgomafter  or 
chief  has  not  more  than  150I.  a-year.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  was  introduced  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  ftate,  the  higheft  in¬ 
comes  not  exceeding  iccl.  and  the  loweft  40I.  annually. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  in  force,  as  well  as  in  mofl  other 
parts  of  Switzeland  *,  and  no  dancing  is  allowed  except 
on  very  particular  occafions.  Wine  is  their  chief  article 
of  commerce,  which  they  exchange  with  Suabia  for 
corn,  as  this  canton  produces  very  little  of  that  necef- 
faryarticle. 

Schaffhausen,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  a  canton  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  Teated 
on  the  Rhine,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  interruption  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  catara6l  at  Lauffen. 
It  was  at  one  period  an  imperial  town,  and  admitted  a 
3  Y  member 
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Schaffhau-  member  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  in  1501  ?  an^  ^ts 
kj1  territory  forms  the  1 2th  canton  in  point  of  rank.  The 
Scheele  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  computed  at  6000,  but  the 
/  number  of  citizens  or  burgeffes  is  about  1600.  From 
thefe  were  ele&ed  85  members,  who  formed  the  great 
and  little  council  j  the  fen  ate,  or  little  council  of  25, 
being  entrufted  with  the  executive  power  ,  and  the 
great  council  finally  deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating 
the  more  important  concerns  of  government.  Though 
a  frontier  town,  it  has  no  garrifon,  and  the  fortifications 
are  weak  \  but  it  once  had  a  famous  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  the  work  of  one  Ulric  Grubenman,  a 
•arpenter.  The  fldes  and  top  of  it  were  covered  5  and 
it  was  a  kind  of  hanging  bridge  *,  the  road  was  nearly 
level,  and  not  carried  as  ufual,  over  the  top  of  the  arch, 
but  let  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  fufpended. 
This  curious  bridge  was  burnt  by  the  French,  when 
they  evacuated  SchafFhaufen,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  Auftrians,  April  13.  1799.  Schaffhauffen  is  22 
miles  north  by  eaft  of  Zurich,  and  39  ealt  of  BafiL 
Long.  30  41'  E.  Lat.  470  39'  N. 

SCHALBE A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcroll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  will,  leafe,  or  other  deed  *,  containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  fome  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed,— The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  Latin  fched a,  or  Greek  crXih,  a  leaf  or  piece  of 
paper. 

SCHEELE,  Charles  William,  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralfund,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  kept  a  (hop.  When  he  was  very  young,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  the  ufual  inftru&ions  of  a  private  fchool  j  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  (hewed  a  ftrong  defire  to  follow  the  pro- 
feffion  of  an  apothecary,  and  his  father  fuffered  him  to 
gratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Gottenburg,  he  pafftd  his  apprenticed! ip,  which 
was  completed  in  fix  years.  He  remained,  however, 
fome  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
fo  excellently  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  his  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
of  chemical  fubjeas,  Kunckel’s  Laboratory  feems  to 
have  been  his  favourite.  He  ufed  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
night,  when  the  reft  of  the  family  had  retired  to  reft. 
A  friend  of  Seheele’s  had  remarked  the  progrefs  which 
he  had  made  in  chemiftry,  and  had  aftced  him  by  what 
inducements  he  had  been  at  firft  led  to  ftudy  a  fcience 
in  which  he  had  gained  fuch  knowledge  ?  Seheele  re¬ 
turned  the  following  anfwer  :  “  The  firft  caufe,  my 
friend,  arofe  from  yourfelf.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  apprcnticefhip  you  advifed  me  to  read  Neuman’s 
Chemiftry  *,  from  the  perufal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myfelf  \  and  I  remember  very 
well  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  confer ve-glafs,  oil  of 
cloves  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  fee  alfo  ftill  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
experiment  which  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circum- 
ftances  of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  defire 
to  repeat  experiments.”  After  Scheele’s  departure 


from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1  765,  he  obtained  a  place  Scheele 
with  ICalftrom,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years  v— ^  “ 
afterwards  lie  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  the  (hop  of  Mr  Scharenberg.  In  1773, 
he  changed  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upfal, 
under  Mr  Loock*.  Here  he  wTas  fortunately  fituated  ; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  acccfs  to  the  univerfity  laboratory,  he  had 
opportunities  of  increafing  his  knowledge.  At  this 
place  alfo  he  happily  commenced  the  friendftiip  which 
fubfifted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
refidence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince 
Henry  of  Pruflia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Su- 
dermania,  vifited  Upfal,  and  cliofe  this  opportunity  to 
fee  the  academical  laboratory.  Scheele  was  accor¬ 
dingly  appointed  by  the  univerfity  to  exhibit  fome 
chemical  experiments  to  them.  This  office  he  under¬ 
took,  and  (hewed  fome  of  the  moft  curious  procefies 
in  chemiftry.  The  two  princes  afked  him  many  ques¬ 
tions,  and  exprefled  their  approbation  of  the  anfwers 
which  he  returned  to  them.  The  duke  afked  him  what 
countryman  he  was,  and  Jeemed  to  be  much  pleafed 
when  Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Stral¬ 
fund.  At  their  departure  they  told  the^roMor,  who 
was  prefent,  that  they  ftiould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  he 
would  permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  accefs  to  the 
laboratory,  as  often  as  he  chofe  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me¬ 
dical  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Koping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  be  foon  (hewed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fituation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  he  (hewed  his 
acutenefs  as  a  cliemift,  as  he  difeovered  there  the  new 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fluor  fpar.  It  has 
been  confidently  afferted,  that  Seheele  ivas  the  firft  who 
difeovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid  ;  and  that  whilft 
he  was  at  Upfal  he  made  many  experiments  to  prove  its 
properties.  This  tircumftance  might  probably  have  fur- 
nifhed  Bergman  with  the  means  of  treating  this  fubjeft 
more  fully.  At  the  fame  place  he  began  the  feries  of 
excellent  experiments  on  that  remarkable  mineral  fub- 
fiance,  manganefe  *,  from  which  inveftigation  he  was  led 
to  make  the  very  valuable  and  interefting  difeovery  of 
oxy muriatic  acid.  At  the  fame  time  he  examined  the 
properties  of  ponderous  earth* 

At  Koping  he  finifhed  his  dilfertation  on  Air  and 
Fire  5  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moft 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
■wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to* 
prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  confifts  of  pure  air  and 
phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (ii  in¬ 
flammable  air  be  phlogifton),  water  is  compofed  of  thefe 
two  principles.  Of  thefe  opinions  we  may  lay,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  “  Opiniones  tarn  varies  fnnt  tamque  in - 
•  tor  fe  diffidentes  ut  alterum  prof c  £1 0  fieri  poteji ,  ut  carum 
nulla ,  alterum  certe,  non  poteji  ut  plus  una ,  verajit The 
author’s  merit  in  this  work,  exclufive  of  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  fufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  or 
the  public  •,  as  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  treating  fo 
delicate  a  fubjeft,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob- 
fervations  (a)  which  are  difperfed  through  the  treatife, 

juflly 
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(a)  Scheele  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  wTiy?  the  decompofition  of  common  fait  by  the  calx  of  1Cjurner 
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hee’e.  juftly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
■y— ^  procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad  through  every  coun¬ 
try,  became  loon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages.  The  Englilli  tranflation  is 
enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and  truly  phi- 
lofophic  genius  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq. 

Scheeie  now  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 
He^ firft  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the  fait  of  ben¬ 
zoin.  In  the  fame  year  he  difeovered  that  arfenic,  freed 
in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogifton,  partakes  of  all 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its  peculiar  affinities 
to  other  ftibftanccs. 

In  a  Differtation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he 
clearly  overturned  Beaume’s  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  fiiiceous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  publiffied  an 
Analyfis  of  the  Human  Calculus.  He  (hewed  alfo  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  the  procefs  of  making  the  powder  of  Al- 
garoth.  He  analyfed  the  mineral  fubftance  called 
r, nohjbdena  or  flexible  black  lead.  He  difeovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  (hewed  us  how  to  de- 
compofe  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  He  difeovered  that 
fome  neutral  falts  are  decompofed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decompofed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  obferved,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  an  acid  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkali  ;  and  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  f agar  of  milk,  he  difeovered  another  acid, 
different  in  fome  refpeds  from  the  above-mentioned 
acid  and  the  common  acid  of  fugar.  He  accomplifhed 
the  decompofftion  of  tungften,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  metallic  acid  united  to  lime.  He  publiffied  an  ex¬ 
cellent  differtation  on  the  different  forts  of  ether.  He 
found  out  an  eafy  wav  to  prefer ve  vinegar  for  many 
years.  His  investigation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
Pruflian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  feparate  it, 
and  his  difeovery  that  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  char¬ 
coal,  mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  ffrong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.  He  found  out  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fweet  matter  in  exprefled  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.  He  (hewed  how  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  cryffals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  felenite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-feventh  of  the 
weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  forrel.  This  fuggeffed  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetate  of  lead 
With  it,  and  decompofed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  by  this  procefs  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  fugar  3  and  bv  (lowly  dropping  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the  acid  of  fu¬ 
gar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  forrel. — ■From  his  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries,  he 
found  not  one  fpecies  of' acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of  le¬ 
mon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he  denominated  the  mala- 


ccous  or  malic  acid,  from  its  being  found  in  the  greateft 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decompofftion  of  Bergman’s  new  metal  (fidc- 
rite)  lie  (hewed  the  truth  of  Meyer’s  and  Klaproth’s 
conjedure  concerning  it.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  ffderite 
with  alkali  of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  by  the  middle  fait  which  he  obtained  by  this  ope¬ 
ration  3  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  phofphorus  3  fo 
that  he  demonftrates  that  this  calx  was  phofphorated 
iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the  native  P ruffian  blue 
contained  the  fame  acid.  He  difeovered  by  the  fame 
means,  that  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  acid  fui generis ,  but  the  phofphoric  united  to  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.  He  fuggeffed  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  procefs  for  obtaining  magneffa  from 
Epfom  fait  3  he  advifes  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight 
of  common  fait  to  the  Epfom  fait,  fo  that  an  equal 
weight  of  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  obtained  3  but  this  will 
not  fuccced  unlefs  in  the  cold  of  winter.  Thefe  are  the 
valuable  difeoveries  of  this  great  philofopher,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Stockholm.  Moll  of  his  effays  have  been  publiffied  in 
French  by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Monf.  Morveau  of 
Dijon.  Dr  Beddoes  alfo  has  made  a  very  valuable  pre- 
fent  to  his  countrymen  of  an  Engliffi  tranflation  of  a 
greater  part  of  Scheeie ’s  differtations,  to  which  he  has 
added  fome  ufeful  and  ingenious  notes.  The  following 
difeoveries  of  Scheeie  are  not,  we  believe,  publiffied  with 
the  reft.  He  (hewed  what  that  fubftance  is,  which  has 
been  generally  called  4  the  earth  of  the  fluor  fpar.’  It 
is  not  produced  unlefs  the  fluor  acid  meet  with  fflice- 
ous  earth.  It  appears  from  Scheele’s  experiments  to  be 
a  triple  fait,  confiding  of  flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and  fixed 
alkali.  Scheeie  proved  alfo,  that  the  fluor  acid  may 
be  produced  without  any  addition  of  the  vitriolic  or  any 
mineral  acid  :  the  fluor  is  melted  with  fixed  alkali, 
and  the  fluorated  alkali  is  decompofed  by  acetated  lead. 
If  the  precipitate  be  mixed  with  charcoal  duff,  and 
expofed  in  a  retort  to  a  ffrong  heat,  the  lead  will  be 
revived,  and  the  acid  of  fluor,  which  was  united  to  it, 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver  poflefled  of  all  its  ufual  pro¬ 
perties.  This  fee  ms  to  be  an  ingenious  and  unanfwer- 
able  proof  of  its  exiftence. 

He  obferved,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un¬ 
lefs  an  alkali  be  prefent ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  Bb 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  little  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  cryftallize  ;  for  if  this  be  feparated  from  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  laft  dif¬ 
fertation  was  his  very  valuable  obfervations  on  the  acid 
of  the  gall-nut.  Ehrhart,  one  of  Scheele’s  moil  intimate 
friends,  afferts,  that  he  was  the  difeoverer  of  both  of  the 
acids  of  fugar  and  tartar.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  him 
for  that  mafterpiece  of  chemical  decompofftion,  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  acid  of  phofphorus  from  bones.  This  ap- 
3  Y  2  pears 


Sc*hedc.' 


Turner,  a  gentleman  who  happily  unites  the  (kill  of  the  manufadurer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philofophic  che- 
mift,  has  alfo  the  merit  of  this  difeovery,  as  he  obferved  the  fame  fad,  without  having  been  indebted  to  Scheele’s 
hint  on  the  fubjed.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more  ;  he  has  converted  this  difeovery  to  fome  ufe  in  the  arts  3  he  pro¬ 
duces  mineral  alkali  for  fale,  arifing  from  the  decompofftion  3  and  from  the  lead  which  is  united  to  the  marine  acid 
lie  forms  the  beautiful  pigment  called  the  patent  yellow , 
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pears  from  a  letter  which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn,  who 
has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  difeovery. 
This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  eye  of  the  chcmift, 
begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phylician.  It  was 
fir  ft  ufed  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral  alkali,  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon.  The  value  of  this  addition 
to  the  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
from  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  quantity 
of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London. 

We  may  (lamp  the  character  of  Scheele  as  a  philo- 
fopher  from  his  many  and  important  difeoveries.  What 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  bis  moral  chara&er  was  irreproachable. 
From  his  outward  appearance,  you  would  not  at  firft 
fight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities ;  but  there  was  a  quicknefs  in  his  eye,  which, 
to  an  accurate  obferver,  would  point  out  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd 
of  common  acquaintance  3  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  as,  when  his  profeffion  permitted  him, 
he  was  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  his  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  foul  for  friend  (hip  3  nor  could 
even  his  philofophical  purfuits  withhold  him  from  truly 
enjoying  the  fociety  of  thofe  whom  he  could  efteem  and 
love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  particular 
theory,  he  confidered  it  with  the  greateft  attention  3  but 
when  once  his  fentiments  were  fixed,  he  adhered  to  them, 
and  defended  them  with  refolution.  Not  but  that  he 
was  ingenuous  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  convinced 
by  weighty  objections  3  as  he  has  (hewn  that  he  was 
open  to  conviCtion. 

His  chemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat  nor  con¬ 
venient  3  his  laboratory  was  fmall  and  confined  3  nor 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  vcffels  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  "his  experiments,  as  often  the  firft  phial  which 
came  to  hand  was  placed  in  his  fand-heat  3  fo  that  we 
may  juftly  wonder  how  fuch  difeoveries,  and  fuch  ele¬ 
gant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  fuch  un¬ 
favourable  circumftances.  He  underftood  none  of  the 
modern  languages  except  the  German  and  Swedifli 3  fo 
that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited  by  the 
early  intelligence  of  difeoveries  made  by  foreigners,  but 
was  forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  the  flow  and  uncertain  channel  of  tranflation.  The 
important  fervices  which  Scheele  did  to  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  entitled  him  to  univerfal  reputation  3  and  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  :  his  name  was  well  known  by  all  Europe, 
and  he  was  member  of  feveral  learned  academies  and 
philofophical  focieties. 

It  was  often  wiffied  that  he  would  quit  his  retirement 
at  Koping,  and  move  in  a  larger  fpherc.  It  was  fng- 
gefted  to  him,  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  might  afford  him  a  good  income  and 
more  leifure  •,  and,  indeed,  latterly  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  of  an  annuity  of  300I.  if  he  would  fettle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas  !  put  an  end  to  this  proje£L 
For  half  a  year  before  this  melancholy  event,  his  health 
had  been  declining,  and  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  that  he 
Would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  3  on  the  21ft  he  bequeathed  all  of 
which  he  was  poffeffed  to  his  wife  (who  was  the  widow 
of  his  predeceffor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  had  lately 
married)  3  and  on  the  fame  day  he  departed  this  life. 
So  the  world  loft,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  Bergman  and 
Scheele,  of  whom  Sweden  may  juftly  boaft  3  two  philo- 


fophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  their  Schtc'j, 
contemporaries,  and  wliofe  memory  pofterity  will  never  11 
ceafe  moft  gratefully  to  revere.  .  Sc^nu[ 

SCHEINER,  Christopher,  a  German  mathema-  ^ 
tician,  aftronomer,  and  Jefuit,  eminent  for  being  the 
firft  who  difeovered  fpots  on  the  fun,  was  bom  at  Schwa- 
ben  in  the  territory  of  Middleheim  in  1575. 
difeovered  fpots  on  the  fun’s  difk  in  1611,  and  made 
obfervations  on  thefe  phenomena  at  Rome,  until  at 
length  reducing  them  to  order,  he  publiffied  them  in 
one  volume  folio  in  1630.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  fmaller 
things  relating  to  mathematics  and  philofophy  3  and  died 
in  1690. 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Pi¬ 
cardy,  and  runs  north-eaft  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes* 
Tournay,  Oudenarde,  &c.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Ghent,  runs  eaft  by  Dendermond,  and  then  north  to 
Antwerp  :  below  which  city  it  divides  into  two  branch¬ 
es,  one  called  the  We/ler-Sche/d ,  AvhicB  feparates  Flan¬ 
ders  from  Zealand,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Fluffiing  3  and  the  other  called  the  Ofter-Scheld,  which 
runs  by  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  afterwards  between  the 
iflands  Bevelarid  and  Schowen,  and  a  little  below  falls 
in  the  fea. 

SCHEME,  a  draught  or  reprefentation  of  any  geo¬ 
metrical  or  aftronomical  figure,  or  problem,  by  lines 
fenfible  to  the  eye  3  or  of  the  celeftial  bodies  in  their 
proper  places  for  any  moment  3  otberwife  called  a  dic^- 
gram. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  U{q>er  Hungary,  with 
three  caftles.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  filver  and  other 
metals,  as  alfo  for  hot  baths.  Near  it  is  a  rock  of  a 
fhining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  fome  fpots  of 
yellow.  E.  Long.  19.  O.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

SCHERARDI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHETLAND.  See  Shetland. 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  t# 
the  hexandria  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  fifth  order,  Tripelatoidcece.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SCHIECHS,  or  Schech,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  applied  to  their  nobles.  u  Among  the  Bedouins,’ 
fays  Niebuhr,  u  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  higheft  or  the  loweft  order.  Their  nobles  are  very: 
numerous,  and  compofe  in  a  manner  the  whole  nation  3 
the  plebeians  are  invariably  acluated  and  guided  by  the 
fchiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  direa  in  every  tranf- 
aaion.  The  fchiechs,  and  their  fubjeas,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  fhepherds  and  foldiers.  I  he  greater  tribes 
rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  employ  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
fheep.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture, 
the  fchiechs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjeas,  whofe  dwellings  are 
wretched  huts.  Schiechs  always  ride  on  horfes  or  dro¬ 
medaries,  infpeaing  the  condua  of  their  fubjeas,  vifit- 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Traverfing  the  deferL 
where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per¬ 
ceive  travellers  at  a  diftanee.  As  travellers  are  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  wild  traas,  they  eafily  difeover 
fuch  as  pafs  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  them 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  ftrongeft.” 

SCHINUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dicecia 

clafs  3 
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ichinus  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d 
11  order,  Dumofte .  See  Botany  Index. 
holaftic.  gCHIRAS,  or  ScHiRAUZ,  a  large  and  famous  town 
/  of  Perfia,  capital  of  Farfiftan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  not  fo  much  in  breadth.  It  is 
feated  at  the  north-weft  end  of  afpacious  plain  furround- 
ed  with  very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  the  town 
Hands.  The  h'oufes  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  \ 
the  roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are  15  handfome 
mofques,  tiled  with  ftones  of  a  bluifti  green  colour,  and 
lined  within  with  black  poliftied  marble.  There  are 
many  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  furrounded  with  walls 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  They  contain  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  very  fine  trees,  with  fruits  almoft  of  every 
kind,  befides  various  beautiful  flowers.  The  wines  of 
Sehiras  are  not  only  the  beft  in  Perfia,  but,  as  fome 
think,  in  the  whole  world.  The  women  are  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  gallantry,  and  Sehiras  is  called  an  earthly  pa - 
radife  by  fome.  The  ruins  of  the  famous  Perfepolis  are 
30  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  this  place.  E.  Long.  56.  o. 
N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  <r%i<rpc6,  clift,  fijfure), 
in  its  general  acceptation  fignifies  divifton ,  or  feparation  ; 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  feparations  happening 
from  diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  re¬ 
ligion  and  faith. 

Thus  we  fay  the  fchifm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  fchifm  of  the  Perfians  from  the  Turks  and 
other  Mahometans,  &c. 

Among  eccleiiaftical  authors,  the  great  fchifm  of  the 
Weft  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Conftance. 

The  Romanifts  number  34  fehifms  in  their  church. 
_ They  beftow  the  name  Englijh  fchifm  on  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the  feparation  of 
the  nonconformifts,  viz.  the  prefbyterians,  independents, 
and  anabaptifts,  for  a  further  reformation. 

SCHISTUS,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
kinds  of  ftones,  as  argillaceous,  filiceous,  bituminous, 
fchiftus,  &c.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

SCHMIEDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  oCtandria  elafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHOENOBATES^  (from  the  Greek,  a 

rope  ;  and  I  walk),  a  name  which  the  Greeks 

gave  to  their  rope-dancers :  by  the  Romans  called  fu- 
namhnlu  See  Rope-dancer  and  Funaiyibulus. 

The  fchcenohates  were  {laves  whofe  mafters  made  mo¬ 
ney  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their  feats 
of  aCtivity.  Mercurialis  de  arte  gymnufica ,  lib.  in. 
gives  us  five  figures  of  fchcenohates  engraven  alter  anci¬ 
ent  ftones. 

SCHOENUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  3d  order,  Calamarice .  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHOLASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fehool. 
See  School. 

Scholastic  Divinity ,  is  that  part  or  fpeeies  of  divini¬ 
ty  which  clears  and  difeufles  qiieftions  by  reafon  and  ar¬ 
guments  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands,  in  fome  meafure,  op- 
pofed  to  po/itive  divinity ,  which  is  founded  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fathers,  councils,  &c.  The  fchool-divinity 


is  now  fallen  into  contempt  \  and  is  fcarce  regarded  any-  Scholaftic 
where  but  in  fome  of  the  univerfities,  where  they  are  H 
ftill  by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it.  .C  or^_er^" 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentator,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  fcholia,  that  is,  notes,  gloffes,  &,c.  upon  an¬ 
cient  authors  who  have  written  in  the  learned  languages. 

See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa- 
fionally  made  on  fome  paflage,  propofition,  or  the  like. 

This  term  is  much  ufed  in  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofition, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome 
other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution  in  order 
to  prevent  miftakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or  appli¬ 
cation  thereof. 

SCHOMBERG,  Frederick-Armand  duke  of, 
a  diftinguifhed  officer,  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family 
in  Germany,  and  the  fon  of  Count  Sehomberg  by  an 
Englifti  lady,  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  was  born  in 
1608.  He  was  initiated  into  the  military  life  under  Fre- 
derick-Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ferved 
under  his  fon  William  II.  of  Orange,  who  highly  ef- 
teemed  him.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  his  reputation  was  lo  well  known,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Gravelines,  of  Furnes,  and  the 
furrounding  countries.  He  was  reckoned  inferior  to  no 
general  in  that  kingdom  except  Marefcbal  Turenne  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  ;  men  of  fueh  exalted  eminence 
that  it  was  no  difgrace  to  acknowledge  their  fuperiority. 

The  French  court  thinking  it  neceflfary  to  diminifh  the 
power  of  Spain,  fent  Sehomberg  to  the  aftiftance  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  coun¬ 
try  refpe£ling  the  fuceeflion  to  their  throne. — Schom- 
berg’s  military  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  in  favour 
of  his  allies.  The  court  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  folicit 
for  peace  in  1668,  and  to  acknowledge  the  houfe  of 
Braganza  as  the  juft  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

For  his  great  ferviees  he  was  created  Count  Men  tola  in 
Portugal ;  and  a  penfion  of  5000I.  was  bellowed  upon 
him,  with  the  reverfion  to  his  heirs. 

In  1673  he  came  over  to  England  to  command  the 
army  ;  but  the  Englifli  at  that  time  being  difgufted 
with  the  French  nation,  Sehomberg  was  fufpe&ed  of 
coming  over  with  a  defign  to  corrupt  the  army,  and 
bring  it  under  French  difeipline.  He  therefore  found 
it  neceflary  to  return  to  France,  which  he  fcon  left, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  In  the  month  of  June 
1676,  he  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Maeftricht ;  and  it  is  faid  he  was  then  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  Marefchal  of  France.  But  the  French  DiElio * 
tiaire  Hiforique ,  whofe  information  on  a  point  of  tins 
nature  ought  to  be  authentic,  fays,  that  he  was  invefted 
with  this  honour  the  fame  year  in  which  he  took  the 
fort  refs  of  Bcllegarde  from  the  Spaniards  while  ferving 
in  Portugal. 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi6l  of  Nantes,  wfhen 
the  perfection  commenced  againft  the  Proteftants, 
Sehomberg,  who  was  of  that  perfuafion,  requefted  leave 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  This  requeft  was  refu- 
fed  ;  but  he  wras  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  expert  he  would  be  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  on  account  of  paft  ferviees.  But  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  Portuguefe,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting  aftiftance  from  a  heretic  when  their 

kingdom 
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Schomberg.  kingdom  was  threatened  with  fubverfion,  could  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  give  him  (belter  when  he  came  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  inquifition  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  fend  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 
way  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  lie  was  invefted  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Pruiiia,  and  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  ele&or’s  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  failed  to  England  to  take  pofteflion  of  the 
crown  which  his  father-in-law  James  II.  had  abdicated, 
Schomberg  obtained  permiflion  from  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  fuppofed.  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ingenious  ftratagem  whieh 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dif- 
cover  the  fentiments  of  the  people  refpc&ing  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  ftratagem  was,  to  fptead  an  alarm  over  the 
country  that  the  Irilh  were  approaching  with  fire  and 
fword.  When  the  prince  Was  eftablifhed  on  the  throne 
of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  and  matter  of  the  ordnance.  In 
April  1689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  na¬ 
turalized  by  a 61  of  parliament ;  and  in  May  following 
was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of  Baron 
Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and  duke 
of  Schomberg.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  to  him 
100,0001.  as  a  reward  for  his  lervices.  Of  this  he  only 
received  a  fmall  part ;  but  after  his  death  a  penfion  of 
5000I.  a-year  was  beftowed  upon  his  fon. 

In  Auguft  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  confifting  only  of  12,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  while  King  James  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engage  with  fo  fuperior  a  force,  and  be¬ 
ing  disappointed  in  his  promifed  fupplies  from  England, 
fudged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  He  there¬ 
fore  potted  himfelf  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or  fix  miles 
diftance  from  James,  who  was  encamped  at  Ardee.  For 
fix  weeks  he  remained  in  this  pofition,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon 
he  loft  nearly  the  half  of  his  army..  Schomberg  was 
much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  aftion  ;  but  fome  ex¬ 
cellent  judges  admired  his  conduft  as  a  difplay  of  great 
military  talents.  Had  he  rifked  an  engagement,  and 
been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have  been  loft.  At  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  on  the  ift  July 
1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James,  Schomberg 
patted  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  defeated  eight 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the  Iriffi  infantry. 
When  the  French  Proteftants  loft  their  commander, 
Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  charge. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of  King  James’s  guards, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  reft,  patted  Schom¬ 
berg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin  their  own  army.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and  gave  him  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  As  the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  he 
might  foon  have  recovered  from  them  ;  but  the  French 
Proteftants,  perhaps  thinking  their  general  was  killed, 
immediately  fired  upon  the  guards,  and  ftiot  him  dead 
on  the  fpot.  He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick’s  cathedral. 
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Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  Schomberg  was  u  a  calm  man,  Sehomkr 
of  great  application  and  condu61,  and  thought  much 
better  than  he  fpoke ;  of  true  judgment,  of  exaft  pro¬ 
bity,  and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper.” 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 

'the  arts,  or  fcienCes,  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay,  a  gram¬ 
mar  fchool \  a  writing  fchoo! ,  a  fchool  of  natural  philo- 
fophy,  &c. — The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  fchola , 
which,  according  to  Du  Cange,  ttgnifies  difcipUne  and 
r orre&ion  ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  for  all  places  where  feveral  perfons  met  together, 
either  to  ftudy,  to  converfe,  or  do  any  other  matter. 
Accordingly,  there  wrere  fehohv  pahttince,  being  the  fe- 
veral  pofts  wherein  the  emperor’s  guards  were  placed  ; 
fchola  feutariorwn ,  fchola  gent  Ilium ,  &c.  At  length 
the  term  patted  alfo  to  civil  magistrate*  ;  and  according¬ 
ly  in  the  code  we  meet  with  fchola  c h a rtu l ario rum,  fchola 
agent  turn ,  &e.  5  and  even  to  ecclefiaftics,  as  fchola  can - 
torum, fchola  facer  datum ,  &C. 

The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
ftudy  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Mofes.  The 
father  of  the  family  ftudied  and  taught  them  in  his  own 
family.  The  Rabbin  taught  them  in  the  temple,  in  the 
fynagogues,  and  in  the  academies.  They  pretend,  that 
even  before  the  deluge  there  were  fchools  for  knowledge 
and  piety,  of  which  the  patriarchs  had  the  dire6tion. — - 
They  place  Adam  at  their  head,  then  Enoch,  and  laftly 
Noah.  Melchifedec,  as  they  fay,  kept  a  fchool  in  the 
city  of  Kajrath-fepher,  otherwife  Hebron,  in  Paleftine. 
Abraham,  who  had  been  inftrtufted  bv  Heber,  taught  in 
Chaldsea  and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the  Egyptians  learn¬ 
ed  aftroitomy  and  arithmetic.  Jacob  fucceeded  Abra¬ 
ham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  The  feripture  fays,  he 
was  “  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chaldee  paraphraft,  is,  “  that  he  was  a  per¬ 
fect  man,  and  a  minifter  of  the  houfe  of  do&rine.” 

All  this,  indeed,  muft  be  very  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mofes,  Aaron,  and 
the  elders  of  Ifrael,  inftru6fed  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  and  that  many  good  Ifraelites  were  very  induftri- 
ous  to  inftru6t  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God.  But 
all  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any  fuch 
fchools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Joffiua 
we  fee  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  where  the 
children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  difciples,  lived  in 
the  exercife  of  a  retired  and  auftere  life,  in  ftudy,  in  the 
meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God.  There  were 
fchools  of  the  p  ophets  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  5  I  Sam.  xix* 

1 2,  20,  &c.  See  the  article  PROPHET. 

Thefe  fchools,  or  focieties  of  the  prophets,  were  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  fynagogues.  See  the  article  Synagogue. 

Charity-ScffOOLS ,  are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for  the  in- 
ftru6Hon  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  otherwife 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education.  In  no  country  are  thefe 
more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  charity  and 
benevolence  are  chara61eriftic  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  following  is  a  fummary  view  of  the  number  of  cha- 
rity -fchools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to 
the  beft  information  at  prefent,  1795. 
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khool 


II 

hiebera. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

~v  ' 

At  London, 

182 

4442 

2870 

In  other  parts  of  South 
Britain, 

1329 

19506 

3915 

In  North  Britain  by  the  ac¬ 
count  publifhed  in  1 786, 

135 

5i87 

2618 

In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 
read  and  write  only, 

168 

2406 

600 

In  ditto,  ere&ed  purfuant 
to  his  majefty’s  charter, 
and  encouraged  by  his 
bounty  of  1000I.  per 
annum,  for  inftrudling, 
employing,  and  wholly 
maintaining  the  child¬ 
ren, exclufive  of  theDub- 
lin  work-houfe  fchool, 

42 

1935 

Total  of  fchools,  &c. 

1856 

33476 

IOCO3 

Sunday  SCHOOLS 2, re  another  fpccies  of  charity  fchools 
lately  inftituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  inflitution  is  evidently  of  the  firft  importance  \ 
and  if  properly  encouraged  muft  have  a  very  favourable 
eflfedt  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tends  not  only 
to  preferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  ("pending 
Sunday  in  idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  diflipation  and 
vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the  condu6t  and 
comfort  of  their  future  life  a  Hock  of  ufeful  knowledge 
and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  negle£led  in  early 
life,  will  feldom  be  (ought  for  or  obtained  amidfl  the 
hurry  of  bufinefs  and  the  cares  and  temptations  of  the 
world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Sunday-fchools  was  Mr 
Raikes,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucefterdiire,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  fame  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  inftrumental  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  with  Mr  Raikes,  fhewed  the  example,  and  convin¬ 
ced  many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Gloucef- 
terfhire  the  inftitution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almoft  every  town  and  parifli  of  the  king¬ 
dom  'y  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan  fo 
generally  known,  fo  much  approved,  and  fo  evidently 
proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight  will 
always  be  found  fuflicienlly  numerous  and  willing  to 
beflow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmod  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  fca-language,  a  fmall  veiTel  with 
two  mafts,  whofe  main-fail  and  fore-fail  are  fufpended 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  mart  towards  the  ilern, 
and  ftretched  out  below  by  booms,  whofe  fore-mod  ends 
are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clafps  the  mad  fo  as  to 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after  ends  are 
lwung  from  one  fide  of  the  veflel  to  the  other. 

SCHORL,  a  fpeeies  of  mineral  belonging  to  tbefili- 
ceous  genus.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

SCHOTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  33d  order,  Lomentacece.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHREBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index , 


SCHREVELIUS,  Cornelius,  a  laborious  Dutch  Schrevelius 
critie  and  writer,  who  has  publifhed  fume  editions  of  Jman 
the  ancient  claflics  more  diftinguilhed  for  their  elegance  l"1Tian*l 
than  accuracy  :  his  Greek  Lexicon  is  citeemed  the  bed 
of  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1667. 

SCHULTENS,  Albert,  proteffor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eadern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
mod  learned  men  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  where  he  dudied  till  the  year  170 6,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  dudies  at  Leyden  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manufeript  \  in 
which  he  made  great  progrefs.  A  lhort  time  after 
he  became  miniiter  of  Waifenar,  and  two  years  after 
profeflbr  of  the  eadern  tongues  at  Francker.  At 
length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught  He¬ 
brew  and  the  eadern  languages  with  extraordinary  re¬ 
putation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works  j  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vols  z}.to.  2.  A  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Vetus  et  regia  via  Hebrai- 
%andi.  4.  A nimadverji on es  ph il a  logic  a  et  criticcc  ad  va- 
na  /oca  Veteris  Tejlamenti .  6.  An  excellent  Hebrew 
grammar,  &c.  Schultens  difeovered  in  all  his  works 
found  criticifm  and  much  learning.  He  maintained 
againd  Gouflet  and  Driefl'en,  that  in  order  to  have  a 
perfe<d  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  neceflary  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Arabic. 

SCHURM  AN,  Anna  Maria,  a  mod  extraordinary 
German  lady..  Her  natural  genius  difeovered  itfelf  at 
fix  years  of  age,  when  (lie  'cut  all  forts  of  figures  in 
paper  with  her  feiffars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight, 

(he  learned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  (lie  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  die  was  taught  mu- 
fic,  vocal  and  indrumental  ;  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving  \  in  all  of  which  (he  fucceeded  admirably. 

She  excelled  in  miniature-painting,  and  in  cutting  por¬ 
traits  upon  glafs  with  a  diamond.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  men  were  aftonifhed  at  it.  She  fpokc  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Engliili,  fluently.  Her  hand-writing,  in  al¬ 
moft  all  languages,  was  fo  inimitable,  that  the  curi¬ 
ous  prefer ved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra¬ 
tion  could  not  protedl  her  from  falling  into  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthufiaft,  who 
had  been  banifhed  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  conduft.  To  this  man  die  entirely  attached  her- 
felf,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went  5  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  lad  ilinefs  at  Altena  in  Hol- 
dein.  Her  works,  confiding  of  De  vitce  human a:  ter - 
tninOy  and  DiJJcvtatio  de  ingenii  muliebris  ad  doBrinam  et 
meliores  Uterus  apdtudine ,  and  her  Letters  to  her  learn¬ 
ed  corrcfpendents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648  \  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  in  i2mo,  un¬ 
der  the  following  title':  A.  M.  Scliurman  Opufcula  He- 
breea,  Grccca ,  Latina ,  Gallica ,  Profaica ,  et  Metric  a.  She 
publifhed  likewife  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  Defence  of 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  (he  was  with  him  in, 

1673  >  not  worth  reading.  She  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  redded  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
Friefland  in  1678. 

SCHWARTENBURG, 
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Schwarten-  SCHWAKTENBURG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger- 
ba,jS  many,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  landgravate 

Schweitz.  Thuringia,  an(^  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 

«• — ^  >-Kp1nr>ging  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
'Erford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.  E.  Long.  11. 
27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45.  . 

SCHWARTS,  Christopher,  an  eminent  hittory- 
painter,  born  at  Ingolftadt  in  1550,  who  was  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  appellation  of  the  German  Raphael, 
He  learned  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  but  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  "V  enicc  j  when  he 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  fome  perfonal  inftruc- 
tions  from  that  illuftrious  mafter.  His  performances 
were  Toon  in  the  higheft  efteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accuftomed  to  before  that  time  :  he  ivas,  there¬ 
fore,  invited  by  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in  1594  j 
and  his  moil  capital  works,  as  well  in  frefco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
*  convents. 

SCHWARTZEMBEBG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  the  river  Lee, 

5  miles  north -weft  of  Nuremberg,  and  20  eaft  of  Wertz- 
burg,  fubjedt  to  its  own  prince.  E.  Long.  10.  27.  N# 
Lat.  49.  43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Silefia,  and 
■  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle. 
Nepct  to  Breflaw,  it  is  the  handfomeft  town  of  Silefia. 
The  ftreets  are  large,  the  church  fine,  and  the  houfes 
well  built.  The  fortifications  are  not  very  confiderable, 
and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into  a  convent.  Great 
part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down  in  1716,  but  it  was 
afterwards  elegantly  rebuilt  and  improved.  In  1757, 
'it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Pruftians  the  following  year.  All  the  magi- 
ftrates  are  Roman  Catholics  5  but  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Proteftants,  who  have  a  church  without  the  town, 
as  alfo  a  public  fchool.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  river  Weiftritz,  27  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lignitz,  and 
22  fouth-weft  of  Breflaw.  E.  Long.  16.  54.  N.  Lat. 
,50.46. 

SCHWEINFURT,  a  very  ftrong,  free,  and  imperi¬ 
al  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  with  a  magnificent 
palace,  where  the  fenators,  who  are  12  in  number, 
meet.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine  $ 
the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  They  carry  on  anex- 
tenfive  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  goofe-quills, 
and  feathers.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Maine,  27  miles 
north-eaft  of  Wurtzburg,  and  25  weft  of  Bamberg. 
E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  15.  This  town  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1796. 

SCHWEITZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons }  on  the  fouth 
by  the  canton  of  Uri ;  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Glaris, 
and  on  the  north  by  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  This 
canton,  in  conjun&ion  with  thofe  of  Uri  and  Under- 
walden,  threw  off  the  Auftrian  yoke  in  1308,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  perpetual  alliance  in  1315,  which  was  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  name  of 
Schweitzerland,  or  Switzerland,  which  at  firft  compre- 
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bended  only  thofe  three  cantons,  was  afterwards  extend-  ScWtift. 
ed  to  all  Helvetia.  It  derived  that  name,  either  from 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  as  being  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
by  the  revolution  of  1308,  or  becaufe  the  Auftrians  call- 
ed  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountainous  parts  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Schweitzers.  The  government 
of  Schweitz  and  Uri  was  entirely  democratical  befote 
the  late  revolution.  They  contain  about  50,000  inha^ 
bitants,  and  could  furnifh  more  than  12, coo  militia* 

The  whole  country  being  mountainous,  confifts  chiefly 
of  pafture,  raifes  little  corn,  and  has  no  wine  \  but  the 
foil,  though  naturally  barren,  has  been  improved  by 
the  natives  to  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  Luxury  is 
fcarcely  known  here  }  and  a  purity  of  morals  prevails, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitant*  of 
extenfive  and  opulent  cities.  The  Roman  Catholic  is 
the  eftabliftied  religion. 

A  dreadful  difafter  happened  in  this  canton  by  the 
fall  of  part  of  a  mountain  called  Ruffiberg  or  Rofenberg, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September  1806.  Three 
villages  were  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it  in  lefs  than 
five  minutes,  and  two  others  were  very  much  damaged. 

The  torrent  of  earth  and  ftones  difengaged  on  this 
melancholy  occafion  was  even  more  rapid  than  that 
of  lava,  and  its  terrible  effects  were  equally  irrefiftible, 
carrying  rocks,  trees,  houfes,  every  thing  before  it,  and 
burying  a  fpace  of  charming  country  upwards  of  three 
miles  fquare.  So  rapid  was  the  motion  ot  this  dreadful 
mafs,  that  it  not  only  covered  the  adjoining  valley,  but 
aflsended  to  a  confiderable  height  on  the  fide  of  the 
oppofite  mountain.  A  portion  of  it  rolled  into  the  lake 
of  Lau wertz,  a  fifth  part  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
filled  up.  The  agitation  of  the  water  was  fo  great  as  to 
overturn  a  number  of  houfes,  chapels,  mills,  &c.  along 
the  foil  them  fhore  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  mill  of 
Lauwrertz,  where  15  perfons  wrere  killed,  and  buried  ill 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  although  it  was  about  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  villages  of  Goldau  and  Rothen,  confuting  df 
1 15  houfes,  that  of  Bufingen,  of  1  26,  and  that  of  HuZ- 
lock,  totally  difappeared.  OLLau wertz  there  remain 
only  ten  buildings  much  damaged,  and  25  were  deftroy- 
ed.  Stein  loft  two  houfes  and  feveral  ftables,  which 
latter  were  very  numerous  in  all  thefe  villages.  The 
total  lofs  of  property  of  different  kinds,  as  houfes,  cows, 
horfes,  goats,  ftieep,  &c.  fuftained  on  this  occafion,  has 
been  eftimated  at  1  20,oool.  fterling.  In  the  villages 
which  were  overwhelmed,  not  an  individual  efcaped. 

More  than  1000  perfons  were  the  victims  of  this  difaf¬ 
ter.  Thirteen  travellers  were  on  their  way  from  Arth 
to  Schweitz,  of  whom  the  foremoft  nine  perifhed,  and 
the  remaining  four  efcaped,  being  about  40  paces  be¬ 
hind  them. 

About  20  years  ago  General  Pfyffer  foretold  this 
eataftrophe,  from  his  particular  knowledge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  There  was  a  fea  of  water  above  Spietzflue,  which 
for  feveral  years  had  undermined  the  rock,  and  in  a 
cavern  of  great  depth  beneath  the  waters  were  ingulf¬ 
ed.  The  quantity  of  water  which  fell  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  tended  to  haften  the  approach  of  this  me¬ 
lancholy  event,  and  the  rains  of  fome  weeks  before,  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  this  mountain. 

Schweitz,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  near  the  Waldft setter 

fea 
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^hweitz  fea,  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  two 
(1  high,  fharp,  and  rugged  rocks,  called  the  Schweitzer 
agrap  iy.  jja]iuen#  The  church  is  an  edifice  both  large  and  mag- 
^  nificent.  It  is  io  miles  fouth-ead  of  Lucerne.  E.  Long. 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  55. 

SCHWENKFELDI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHWENKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SCHWINBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  fouth 
coad  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  oppofite  to  the  iflands  of 
Arroaand  Langeland.  E.Long.  10.30.  N.  Lat. 55. 10. 

SCI  ACC  A,  anciently  called  Thcrmce  Selinuntice,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  prefent  denomination  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  word  Sckeich .  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and.  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
cadle  of  Luna.  It  (lands  upon  a  very  deep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea,  and  excavated  in  every  dire&ion 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  is  depodted  for  exportation  *7  there  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  fmall  bay  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  they  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  fhips  at  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  fubdantially  built,  and 
contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  Amico’s  Lexicon 
Topographicum  fays  the  lad  enumeration  found  only 
9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclefiadics,  and 
feveral  denominations  of  lay  perfons. 

SCIiENA,  a  genus  of  fifhes  belonging  to  the  order 
thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index . 

SCIAGRAPHY,orSciOGRAPHY,  the  profile  or  ver¬ 
tical  fe&ion  of  a  building,  ufed  for  (hewing  theinfide  of  it. 


Sciagraphy,  mAJlronomy,  &c.  is  a  term  made  ufe  Sciagraphy 
of  by  fome  authors  for  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  Science* 
day  or  night,  by  the  (hadow  of  the  fun,  moon,  dars,  &c.  ^  * 

SCIATICA,  the  Hip-Gout.  See  Medicine  Index * 

SCIENCE,  in  Philofophj ,  denotes  any  do6frines  de¬ 
duced  from  felf-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows  :  1.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  their  conditutions,  properties,  and 
operations:  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of  the 
word,  may  be  called  <pv<rt>ct),  or  natural philofophy ;  the 
end  of  which  is  fpeculative  truth.  See  Philosophy 
and  Physics. — 2.  The  (kill  of  rightly  applying  thefe 
powers,  TTgawcr;*# :  The  mod  confiderable  under  this 
head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  rules  and 
meafures  of  human  a&ions  that  lead  to  happinefs,  and 
the  means  to  pra&ife  them  (fee  Moral  Philosophy)  j 
and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  application  of  the 
powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  ufes  of  life  (fee  ME¬ 
CHANICS). — 3.  The  do&rine  of  figns,  wpucnntYi  \  the 
mod  ufual  of  which  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  logic.  See  Logic. 

This,  fays  Mr  Locke,  feems  to  be  the  mod  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  divifion  of  the  objedts  of  our  Under- 
danding*  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about 
nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things  themfelve« 
for  the  difeovery  of  truth  j  or  about  the  things  in  his 
own  power,  which  are  his  adlions,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ends  5  or  the  (igns  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  information.  All  which  three,  viz.  tilings 
as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable,  a&ions  as  they  de¬ 
pend  on  us  in  order  to  happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  of 
(igns  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo  different, 
they  feem  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world,  wholly  feparate  and  didindl  one  from  another* 
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Kurt  and  A  DESIRE  of  amufement  and  relaxation  is  natural 
t  ty  of  H  to  man#  The  mind  is  foon  fatigued  with  contem- 
f  itific  plating  the  mod  fublime  truths,  or  the  mod  refined  fpe- 
'  culations,  while  thefe  are  addreffed  only  to  the  under- 
danding.  In  philofophy,  as  in  polite  literature,  we 
mud,  to  pleafe  and  fecure  attention,  fometimes  addrefs 
ourfelves  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  padioris,  and  thus 
combine  the  agreeable  with  the  ufefuL  For  want  of 
this  combination,  we  find  that  pure  mathematics  (com¬ 
prehending  arithmetic , geometry ,  algebra,  fluxions ,  &c.), 
notwithdanding  their  great  and  acknowledged  utility, 
are  dudied  but  by  few ;  while  the  more  attractive 
fciences  of  experimental  philofophy  and  ehemidry,  are 
almod  univerfally  admired,  and  feldom  fail  to  draw 
crowds  of  hearers  or  fpeClators  to  the  le&ures  of  their 
profeffors.  The  numerous  driking  phenomena  which 
thefe  latter  fciences  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  the  fplendid 
experiments  by  which  their  principles  may  be  illudrat- 
ed,  and  the  continual  application  which  they  admit,  of 
thofe  principles  and  experiments  to  the  affairs  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  imagination  ; 
fix  and  keep  alive  the  attention  ;  excite  the  padions  of 
joy,  terror,  or  furprife,  and  gratify  that  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Even  the  more  abdrufe  fubjeCts  of  pure  mathematics, 
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efpecially  arithmetic  and  geometry ,  may  be  fometimes 
enlivened  by  amufing  examples  and  contrivances  \  and 
are  found  the  more  pleafing,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
fufceptible  of  fuch  elucidation. 

Thefe  experimental  contrivances,  and  ufeful  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  purpofes  of  Common  life,  conffitute  what  wc 
may  term  the  Amufements  or  Recreations  of  SCIENCE . 

They  have  very  properly  been  denominated  rational  re¬ 
creations,  as  they  ferve  to  relax  and  unbend  the  mind 
after  long  attention  to  the  cares  of  bufinefs,  or  to  fe- 
verer  dudies,  in  a  manner  more  rational,  and  often  more 
fatisfa&ory,  than  thofe  frivolous  purfuits  which  too  often 
employ  the  time,  and  injure  the  health  of  the  rifing  ge¬ 
neration. 

In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  we  have  fup-  Object  amt 
plied  our  readers  with  many  examples  of  feientife  re-  plan  of  this 
creation.  Thus,  the  articles  Legerdemain  and  PY-artiele. 
ROTECHNY  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  of  this  nature  ; 
and  in  the  experimental  parts  of  Chemistry,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Galvanism,  and  Magnetism  *,  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Acoustics,  Hydrodynamics,  Mechanics, 

Optics,  and  its  corelative  divifions,  Catoptrics,  Di¬ 
optrics,  Perspective,  and  Microscope  ;  in  Pneu¬ 
matics  and  Aerostation,  we  have  related  a  variety 
of  intereding  experiments,  and  deferibed  many  ingeni- 
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Iutroduc-  ous  con  trivances,  calculated  both  fof  in  ft  ru  el  ion  and 
.  tion>  amufement.  It  is  the  objcfl  of  the  prefent  article  to 
bring  thefe  under  one  point  of  view,  and  to  add  a  few 
of  the  more  curious  or  ufefut  experiments  and  contriv¬ 
ances  which  could  not  before  be  conveniently  introdu¬ 
ced.  In  particular,  we  pTopofe  to  explain  fome  of  thofe 
feientific  deceptions  which  have  excited  fo  much  intereft 
and  admiration,  and  to  defcribe  feveral  ufeful  philofo- 
phical  inftruments,  which  either  are  of  very  late  inven¬ 
tion,  or  have  been  overlooked  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work.  We  (hall  thus  be  enabled  to  fupply  feveral 
deficienees  (otherwife  unavoidable),  and  fhall  render  the 
prefent  article  a  fort  of  general  index  or  table  of  re¬ 
ference  to  the  various  fubje&s  of  feientific  amufement 
which  are  difperfed  through  the  Encyclopaedia. 

For  greater  convenience,  and  more  eafy  reference  to 
preceding  articles,  we  (hall  arrange  the  fe&ions  under 
which  the  various  amufements  of  fcience  may  be  redu¬ 
ced,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
principal  mathematical  and  philofophical  treatifes.  Thus 
the  article  will  be  divided  into  13  fettions,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  recreations  and  contrivances  that  relate  to  A- 

co  us  tics.  Arithmetic ,  A  strong  Mr ,  Chemistry, 
Elects icitt ;  Galvanism .  Geography,  Geome¬ 
try,  Hr D ROD  TNAMICS,  MAGNETISM,  MECHANICS) 
Optics ,  and  Pneumatics. 

It  mull:  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  title  of  this  article, 
that  the  fubjedh  which  we  are  here  to  difeuis  are  puerile 
or  trifling.  They  will  be  fuch  as  are  heft  calculated  to 
excite  the  attention,  quicken  the  ingenuity,  and  improve 
the  memory  of  our  young  readers,  and  they  will  be  fi- 
tnilar  to  thofe  purfuits  which  have  employed  the  lighter 
hours  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  philofophers  and 
mathematicians.  The  names  of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,'  of 
Newton,  of  Defaguliers,  of  Ozanam,  of  Montucla, 
and  of  Hutton,  ftamp  a  value  on  the  recreations  of 
fcience,  and  prevent  us  from  conlidering  them  as  frivo¬ 
lous  or  trifling. 

Writers  on  The  fubjeft  of  feientific  recreations  mail  be  regarded 
feientific  as  entirely  modern,  as,  previous  to  the  era  of  Lord 
recreations.  gacon>  philofophers  were  much  more  attached  t6  rigid 
demonftration  and  metaphyfical  reafoning,  than  to  ex¬ 
perimental  illuftration.  Much  may  be  found  on  thefe 
fubje&s  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr  Boyle  $ 
but  the  earlieft  colle&ion  of  feientific  amufements  which 
deferves  notice,  is  the  work  of  Ozanam,  entitled  Recre¬ 
ations  Mathematufues  et  Physiques ,  publifhed  in  1692, 
in  2  vols  8vo,  and  afterwards  feveral  times  republifhed 
with  improvements  and  additions,  till  it  was  enlarged  to 
4  vols  8vo.  This  Work  was  foon  tranflated  into  mfoft  of 
the  modern  languages,  and  was  given  to  the  Englifh 
reader  by  Dr  Hooper,  under  the  title  of  Rational  Re¬ 
creations r,  firft  publifhed,  We  believe,  in  1774,  and  again 
in  17S3,  in  4  vols  8vo.  The  original  work  of  Ozanam 
has  been  lately  recon/pofed  and  greatly  improved  by 
M.  Montucla,  and  a  tranftation  of  this  improved  edition 
into  Englifh  was  publifhed  in  1803,  in  4  vols  8vo,  by 
Dr  Charles  Hutton.  In  this  Englifh  edition,  the  work 
is  much  better  adapted  than  in  any  former  copy,  to  the 
Englifh  reader,  and  is  enriched  by  fome  of  the  lateft 
4  improvements  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry. 
Popular  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  to  this  notice  of 

works  on  works  on  the  amufements  of  fcience,  a  lift  of  the  beft 
exP*™  popular  treatifes  on  natural  and  experimental  philofophy 
t a  p  100-  ^  chemiftry,  to  which  our  younger  readers  may  have 
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recourfe  for  an  explanation  of  the  principles  bf  thefe  Recreation 
feienecs,  if  they  fhould  find  fome  of  the  articles  in  this  in  A-couf. 
Encyclopaedia  too  abftrufe  or  too  mathematical.  ,  tlC8- 

To  young  people  who  have  never  read  any  work  on  *  ^ 
thefe  fciences,  we  may  recommend  Mr  Joyce’s  Scientific 
Dialogues ,  Dialogues  on  Chemiftry ,  and  Dialogues  on  the 
Micrsfcope ,  and  Mr  Frend’s  Evening  Amufements .  Af¬ 
ter  attentively  perufing  thefe,  they  may  eularge  their 
information  by  reading  Brewfter’s  edition  of  Fergufon's 
LeBures  ;  Nicholfon’s  IntroduBion  to  Natural  Philofo - 
phy  ;  Gregory’s  Economy  of  Nature;  or  Dr  Young’s 
LeBures  on  Natural  Philofophy  ;  and  Henry’s  Epitome 
of  Chemiftry ,  8vo  edition. 

Sect.  I.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 

Acoustics . 

In  the  article  Acoustics,  Vol  I.  p.  159.  we  have  Recreation 
related  fix  amufing  experimen  ts  and  contrivances,  and  in  Acouf. 
explained  them  on  the  principles  of  acouilics.  .Thefetlcs* 
are,  the  converfng  fatue ,  explained  on  the  principle  of 
the  reflection  of  found  \  the  communicative  hujls ,  and 
the  oracular  head ,  explained  from  the  reverberation  of 
found  >  the  folar  fonata ,  the  automaton  harpf  chord,  and 
the  ventofe  fymphotty ,  explained  partly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  acouftics,  and  partly  on  thofe  of  mechanics. 

We  have  now  to  explain  a  deception  cbnne&ed  with 
the  conveyance  of  found,  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  by  the  name  of  the  inviftble  lady  or  invifible 
girl ;  and  to  notice  fome  curious  figures  afiumed  by 
fand  or  other  light  bodies  on  the  furface  of  vibrating 
plates.  6 

Some  years  ago  M.  Charles,  brother  to  the  well- invifible 
known  philofopher  of  that  name,  exhibited  in  London,lady, 
and  afterwards  in  moft  of  the  large  towns  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  the  experiment  of  the  invifible  girl. 

The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  experiment  was 
conduced,  and  the  principal  circumftances  attending  the 
exhibition,  have  been  deferibed  by  Mr  Niohollon,  in 
bis  Philofophical  Journal,-  from  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  principally  taken. 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  lofty  room',  in  an  old  holife,  • 
where,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wainfeot,  and  other 
circumftances,  there  feemfcd  to  be  n b  fituation  for  pla¬ 
cing  acouftic  tubes  br  reflfc&ors,  Was  fixed  a  wooden 
railing,  about  5  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  inclofing 
a  fquare  fpace.  A  perlpeClive  view  of  the  apparatus 
is  given  at  fig.  J*  of  Plate  CCCCLXX,  where  A,  A, 

A,  A,  reprefent  the  four  upright  pofts.  'I  hefe  pofts 
were  united  by  a  crofs  rail  near  the  top,  BB,  and  by 
two  or  more  fimilar  rails  at  the  bottom.  1  he  frame, 
thus  conftruCled,  flood  Upon  the  floor,  and  from  the  top 
of  each  of  the  four  upright  pillads  proceeded  a  ftrong 
bended  brafs  wire  a ,  a,  a,  fo  that  they  all  met  together 
at  the  top  c ,  where  they  were  fecured  by  a  crown  and 
prince’s  feather,  or  other  ornaments.  From  thefe  four 
wires  was  fufpended  a  hollow  copper  ball,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  by  means  of  flight  ribbons,  fo  a?  to  cut  off 
all  poflible  communication  with  thb  frame.  Round  this 
ball  were  placed  four  trumpets,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  reprefented  at  A,  A,  A,  A,  fig.  2.  having 
their  mouths  opening  externally. 

Such  was  the  apparent  conftruflion  of  the  apparatus, 
and  it  was  pretended  that  there  refided  within  the  ball 
an  invifible  lady,  capable  of  giving  anfwers  to  any  quef- 
tions  that  were  put  to  her.  When  a  queftion  was  pro- 

pofed, 
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^creations  pofed,  It  was  uttered  in  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  trum- 
fin  Acuuf-  pets,  and  an  anfwer  immediately  proceeded  from  all 
tics>  t  the  trumpets,  fo  diflin£lly  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  an 
ear  applied  to  any  of  them,  and  yet  fo  diftant  and  fee¬ 
ble,  that  it  appeared  to  come  from  a  very  diminutive 
being.  In  this  confifted  the  whole  of  the  experiment, 
except  that  the  lady  could  converfe  in  feveral  langua¬ 
ges,  fing,  defcribe  all  that  happened  in  the  room,  and 
difplay  a  fund  of  lively  wit  and  accoraplifhment  that 
admirably  qualified  her  to  fupport  the  chara&er  file  had 
undertaken. 

The  principles  on  which  this  experiment  is  conftruft- 
ed  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  oracular  head  defcribed  un¬ 
der  Acoustics;  except  that  in  the  prefen t  deception, 
an  artificial  echo  is  produced  by  means  of  the  trumpets, 
and  thus  the  found  is  completely  reverfed,  in  (lead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  its  original  direction.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  apparatus,  and  will  explain  the  method  by 
which  the  deception  is  effecled.  One  of  the  polls  A,  A, 
as  well  as  one-half  of  the  hand-rail  connected  with  it,  is 
hollowed  into  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  opens  on  the  infide 
of  the  rail,  oppofite  the  centre  of  the  trumpet  on  that 
fide,  though  the  hole  is  very  fmall,  and  is  concealed  by 
reeds  or  other  mouldings.  At  the  other  end  the  tube 
communicates  with  a  long  tin  pipe  pp  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  concealed  below  the  floor  of  the  room  ffi  and 
palling  up  the  wall  to  a  large  deal  cafe,  k ,  altnoft  fimilar 
to  an  inverted  funnel,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the 
confederate,  and  a  piano  forte,  on  which  tune3  may  be 
occafionally  played.  A  fmall  hole  clofed  with  glafs  is 
left  through  the  funnel  and  fide-wall  of  the  room,  as  at 
A,  fo  that  the  confederate  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  and  commenting  on  any  circumftances  which 
may  take  place  in  the  room.  Thus,  when  any  queftion 
is  afked  at  one  of  the  trumpets,  the  found  is  conveyed 
through  the  communicating  tubes  into  the  funnel- fliaped 
cafe,  fo  as  to  be  heard  by  the  confederate,  who  then 
gives  the  anfwer,  which  in  like  manner  is  conveyed 
through  the  tube  below  the  floor  to  one  of  the  trumpets, 
and  is  heard,  either  from  that,  or  any  of  the  reft. 
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On  the  Figures  produced  by  Light  Bodies  on  Vibrating 
Surfaces . 

About  the  year  1787,  Dr  Chladni  of  Wittembefg 
drew  the  particular  attention  of  philofophers  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vibration,  by  inveftigating  the  curves  produced 
by  the  moving  points  of  vibrating  furfaces.  It  is  found 
that  if  fand,  or  a  fimilar  fub fiance,  be  ftrevved  on  the 
furface  of  an  elaflic  plate,  fuch  as  glafs  or  the  fonorous 
metals,  and  if  the  plate  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  fand 
will  arrange  itfelf  on  particular  parts  of  the  furface, 
fhowing  that  thefe  points  are  not  in  motion.  Thefe 
figures  are  often  extremely  curious,  and  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  pleafure  or  addrefs  of  the  experimenta- 
lifl.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  are  reprefented  at 
figs.  5,  6,  10,  II. 

To  produce  thefe  figures,  nothing  is  neceflary  but  to 
know  the  method  of  bringing  that  part  of  the  furface 
which  we  wifti  not  to  vibrate  into  a  flate  of  reft  ;  and  of 
putting  in  motion  that  which  we  wifh  to  vibrate :  on 
this  depends  the  whole  expertnefs  of  producing  what 
.are  called  vibration  figures . 

Thofe  who  have  never  tried  thefe  experiments  may 


imagine  that  to  produce  fig.  5.  it  would  be  neceflary  Recreation* 
to  damp,  in  particular,  every  point  ot  the  part  to  be  kept  ,n  ^ouf' 
at  reft,  viz.  the  two  concentric  circles  and  the  diameter,  . 

and  to  put  in  motion  every  part  intended  to  vibrate,  jg.  5. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  we  need  damp  only 
the  points  a  and  b ,  and  caufe  to  vibrate  one  part  c ,  at 
the  edge  of  the  plate  ;  for  the  motion  is  foon  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other  parts  which  we  wifh  to  vibrate,  and 
the  required  figure  will  in  this  manner  be  produced. 

The  damping  may  be  bell  effected  by  laying  hold  of 
the  place  to  be  damped  between  the  fingers,  or  by  fup- 
porting  it  with  only  one  finger.  '1  his  will  be  more 
clearly  comprehended  by-  turning  to  fig.  8.  where  the  Fig.  8, 
hand  is  reprt  Tented  in  the  pofition  neceflary  to  hold  the 
plate.  In  order  to  produce  fig.  6.  we  mull  hold  tliepjg 
plate  horizontally,  placing  the  thumb  above  at  ay  witlr 
the  fecond  finger  dirediy  below  it  ;  and  befides  this,  we 
mull  fupport  the  point  b  on  the  under  fide  of  the  plate. 

If  the  bow  of  a  violin  be  then  rubbed  again  ft  the  plate 
at  c ,  there  will  be  produced  on  the  glafs  the  figure 
which  is  delineated  at  fig.  6.  When  ihe  point  to  be 
fupported  or  damped  lies  too  near  the  centre  ot  the 
plate,  we  may  reft  it  on  a  cork,  not  too  broad  at  the 
end,  brought  into  contad  with  the  glafs  in  ;ueh  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  finger.  It  is  conve¬ 
nient  alio,  when  we  wifti  to  damp  fcveral  points  at  the 
circumference  of  the  glafs,  to  place  the  thumb  on  the 
cork,  and  to  ufe  the  reft  of  the  fingers  for  touching  the 
part  which  we  wifti  to  keep  at  reft.  For  example,  if 
we  wifti  to  produce  fig.  7.  on  an  elliptic  plate,  the  larger  Fig.  7. 
axis  of  which  is  to  the  lefs  as  4  to  3,  we  muft  place  the 
cork  under  c,  the  centre  of  the  plate  ;  put  the  thumb  on 
this  point,  and  then  damp  the  two  points  of  the  edge  p 
and  q ,  as  may  be  feen  at  fig.  8.  and  make  the  plate  to 
vibrate  by  rubbing  the  violin  bow  againft  it  at  r.  There 
is  ftill  another  convenient  method  of  damping  feveral 
points  at  the  edge  when  large  plates  are  employed. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  ftrong  fquare  piece  of  metal  ab,  Fig.  ^ 
a  line  in  circumference,  which  is  fere  wed  to  the  edge  of 
the  table,  or  made  fall  in  any  other  manner  ;  and  a 
notch,  about  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  the  plate,  is  cut 
into  one  fide  of  it  by  a  file.  We  then  hold  the  plate 
telling  againft  this  piece  of  metal,  by  two  or  more  fin¬ 
gers  when  requifite,  as  at  c  and  dy  by  which  means  the 
edge  of  the  plate  will  be  damped  in  three  points  d ,  c ,  e ; 
and  in  this  manner,  by  putting  the  plate  in  vibration  at 
f  we  can  produce  fig.  13.  In  cafes  of  necefhty,  the  Fig.  13a 
edge  of  a  table  may  be  ufed,  inftead  of  the  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  ;  but  it  will  not  anfwer  the  purpoie  fo  well. 

To  produce  the  vibration  at  any  required  place,  a 
common  violin  bow,  rubbed  with  rofin,  is  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  inftrument  to  be  employed.  The  hair  muft  not  be 
too  flack,  becaufe  it  is  fometimex  neceflary  to  prefs 
pretty  hard  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the  tone 
fooner. 

When  we  wifh  to  produce  any  particular  figure,  we 
muft  firft  form  it  in  idea  upon  the  plate,  in  order  that 
We  may  be  able  to  determine  where  a  line  at  reft,  and 
where  a  vibrating  part,  will  occur.  The  greateft  rell  will 
always  be  where  two  or  more  lines  ititerfedl  each  other, 
and  fuch  places  muft  in  particular  be  damped.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  fig.  9.  we  muft  damp  the.  part  //,  and  ftruke 
with  the  bow  in  p.  Fig.  13*  may  be  produced  with  no  Fig.  13. 
lefs  eafe,  if  we  hold  the  plate  at  r,  and  ftroke  with  the 
3  Z  2  -  bow 
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Jiccr  nation?  bow  at  f  The  ftrongeft  vibration  feeras  always  to  be 
m  Acout-  jn  tj}at  part  0£  tjie  ecjge  AVbich  is  bounded  by  a  curve  ; 
t  . v_  .  for  example,  in  figs.  10.  and  11.  at  n.  To  produce 
Fig.  xo,  u.  thefe  figures,  therefore,  vvc  mull  rub  with  the  bow  at  n, 
and  not  at  r.  9 

We  muft,  however,  damp  not  only  thofe  points 
where  two  lines  interfeft  each  other,  but  endeavour  to 
fupport  at  leaft  one  which  is  fuited  to  that  figure,  and 
to  no  other.  For  example,  when  we  fupport  a  and  £, 
fig.  5.  and  rub  with  the  bow  at  c ,  fig.  9.  alfo  may  be 
produced,  becaufe  both  figures  have  thefe  two  points  at 
red.  To  produce  fig.  5.  we  muft  fupport  with  one 
finger  the  part  e ,  and  rub  with  the  bow  in  c ;  but 
fig.  9.  cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner,  becaufe  it 
has  not  the  point  e  at  reft. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  producing  the  fi¬ 
gures,  is  to  determine  before-hand  the  vibrating  and 
refting  points  which  belong  to  a  certain  figure,  and  to 
no  other.  Hence,  when  we  are  not  able  to  damp  thofe 
points  which  diftinguiffi  one  figure  from  another,  if  the 
violin  bow  be  rubbed  again  ft  the  plate,  feveral  hollow 
tones  are  heard,  without  the  fand  forming  itfelf  as  ex¬ 
pected.  We  muft  therefore  acquire  by  experience  a 
teadinefs,  in  being  able  to  learch  out  among  thefe  tones, 
that  which  belongs  to  the  required  figure,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  on  the  plate  by  rubbing  the  bow  againft  it. 
When  we  have  acquired  fufficient  expertnefs  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  we  can  determine  before-liand,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  the  figures  to  be  produced,  and  even  the 
moft  difficult.  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  wre 
muft  remember  what  part  of  the  plate,  and  in  what 
manner  we  damped  }  and  we  may  mark  thefe  points  by 
fcratching  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  flint. 

When  the  plate  has  acquired  the  proper  vibration, 
endeavour  to  keep  it  in  that  llate  for  forne  feconds  ; 
which  can  be  done  by  rubbing  the  bowr  againft  it  feve- 
ral  times.  By  thefe  means  the  fand  will  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  formed. 

Any  fort  of  glafs  may  be  employed,  provided  its  fur- 
face  be  fmooth,  other  wife  the  fand  will  fall  into  the  hol¬ 
low  parts,  or  be  thrown  about  irregularly.  Common 
glafs  plates,  when  cut  with  a  ftone,  are  very  (harp  on 
the  edge,  and  would  foon  deftroy  the  hair  of  a  violin 
bow  ;  for  which  reafon  the  edge  muft  be  fmoothed  by  a 
file,  or  a  piece  of  freeftone. 

We  muft  endeavour  to  procure  fuch  plates  as  are  uni¬ 
formly  thick,  and  of  different  fizes  j  fuch  as  circular 
ones  from  four  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  Sand  too  fine 
muft  not  be  employed.  The  plate  muft  be  equally  be- 
ft rewed  with  it,  and  not  too  thickly,  as  the  lines  will 
then  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  figures  will  acquire  a 
better  defined  appearance  *. 

The  fubjeCt  of  ventriloquifm,  or  that  peculiar  modifi¬ 
cation  of  voice  by  which  founds  are  made  to  appear  as 
coming  from  fituations  at  a  diftance  from  the  perfon 
who  utters  them,  is  a  deception  conneCted  with  the  fub- 
je£t  of  acouftics.  This  deception  we  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  under  Physiology,  N°  251,  254. 


*  Phil. 
Mag.  vol. 
fii.  p.  3S9. 
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Sect.  II.  Recreations  an i  Contrivances  relating 
Arithmetic . 


Arlthmei'f, 
^cal  Recrea¬ 
tions. 


The  only  amufements  connected  with  this  fubjeCt,  of  Arithmeti. 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  are  thofe  con- cal  recrea- 
tained  under  the  head  of  Mifcel/aneous  Performances  intlons* 
the  4th  fe&ion  of  the  article  LEGERDEMAIN,  the  moft 
curious  of  which  is  the  method  of  difeovering,  by  calcu¬ 
lation,  what  perfon  in  a  fele&  party  has  put  a  ring  on 
his  finger,  as  well  as  the  hand,  the  fnger ,  and  the 
on  which  the  ring  is,  placed.  We  have  alfo  deferibed 
the  magic  fquares,  and  magic  circles,  in  vol.  xvi.  p.  354, 
et  feq .  A  mechanical  method  of  performing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arithmetical  operations  has  been  deferibed  under 
Abacus. 


To  perform  a  quejlion  in  Simple  Addition  merely  by 
knowing  the  frjl  line . 

Ifci 

The  queftion  propofed  may  confift  of  five  lines  of  fi-  Addition 
gures,  of  which  the  firft  and  fecond  lines  are  written  by  performed 
the  propofer,  the  third  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
ftion  is  propofed,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  alternately  by  0 
the  propofer  and  expounder  ;  but  before  the  fccond  line 
is  written,  the  expounder  is  to  difeover  the  fum  in  the 
following  manner.  To  each  digit  of  the  firft  line  he 
adds  2,  which  gives  as  many  digits  of  the  fum  as  are 
contained  in  the  firft  line  of  the  queftion,  and  to  thefe 
2  is  to  be  prefixed  on  the  left  hand.  To  accommodate 
the  queftion  to  this  fum,  when  the  propofer  has  written 
the  fecond  line,  the  expounder  conftru&s  the  third  by 
deducing  each  digit  of  this  line  from  10,  fo  that  his 
third  line  confifts  of  the  remainders.  In  like  manner 
the  expounder  conftrufls  the  fifth  line  by  remainders 
from  the  digits  of  the  fourth  line  fet  down  by  the  pro¬ 
pofer,  deducing  the  firft  digit  on  the  right  hand  from 
12,  and  the  reft  from  10.  The  following  example  will: 
illuftrate  the  method  of  procedure. 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  in  a  queftion 
of  which  the  firft  line  is  35726.  Adding  2  to  each  of 
thefe  digits,  and  prefixing  2  to  the  fum,  we 
have  for  the  fum  of  the  whole  queftion  257948.  35726 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  fecond  line  writ-  21354 

ten  by  the  propofer  is  21354.  To  conftruft  89756 

the  third  line,  the  expounder  fub  traCts  2,  I,  13248 

3,  5,  4  each  from  10$  and  the  remainders  97864 

*8,  9,  7,  5,  6,  form  the  third  line.  Laftly,  ■■ 

Suppofe  that  the  propofer’s  next  line,  form-  257948 
ing  the  fourth,  ftands  thus,  1,  3,  2,  4,  8. 

To  find  the  laft  line,  the  expounder  dedu&s  1,  3,  2,  4, 
each  from  10,  and  8  from  12,  by  which  lie  obtains  9, 

7,  8,  6,  4  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  thefe 
five  lines  produces  the  fum  originally  fet  down  from  the 
firft  line  only. 

N.  B.  It  is  effential  to  the  performance  of  this  que¬ 
ftion,  that  none  of  the  digits  written  by  the  propofer  be 
cyphers  (a). 

Moft 


(a)  Though  it  is  not  our  Intention  in  the  prefent  article,  to  explain  all  the  experiments  and  contrivances  fo 
fhlly  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  we  may  remark,  with  refpeCt  to  the  prefent  queftion,  that 
as  the  obtained  fum  is  derived  merely  from  the  firft  line  of  figures,  all  below  this  muft  be  fo  contrived  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  their  addition  a  line  in  which  all  the  digits  are  2’s.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  addition  of  the 

l  firft- 
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thmeti-  Mod  of  our  renders  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Reerea-qUeftion  \u  multiplication  refpe£Hng  the  price  of  a  horfe 

_ from  fucceffively  doubling  a  farthing  as  often  as  there 

are  nails  in  the  horfe’s  {hoes.  (See  Montucla’s  Recrea¬ 
tions  by  Hutton,  vol.  i.  or  Sand  ford  and  Merton,  vol.  i.). 
The  following  queftion  is  of  a  limilar  nature,  but  ap¬ 
pears  Hill  more  furprifing. 

A  courtier  having  performed  fome  very  important  fer- 
vice  to  his  fovereign ,•  the  latter  wifh-ing  to  confer  on  him 
a  fuitahle  reward,  defined  him  to  afk  whatever  he  thought 
proper ,  promfing  that  it  fhould  be  granted .  The  cour¬ 
tier ,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fctcnce  of  num¬ 
bers,  requefied  only  that  the  monarch  would  give  him  a 
quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that  which  would  arife  from 
one  grain  doubled  63  times  fuccejjively.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  reward  ? 

The  origin  of  this  problem  is  related  in  fo  curious  a 
manner  by  Al-Sephadi,  an  Arabian  author,  that  it  de¬ 
fences  to  be  mentioned.  A  mathematician  named  Sella, 
fays  he,  the  fon  of  Daher,  the  fubjedt  of  an  Indian 
prince,  having  invented  the  game  of  chefs,  his  fovereign 
was  highly  pleafed  with  the  invention,  and  wifhing  to 
confer  on  him  fome  reward  worthy  of  his  magnificence, 
defired  him  to  afk  whatever  he  thought  proper,  alluring 
him  that  it  fhould  be  granted.  The  mathematician, 
however,  alked  only  a  grain  of  wheat  for  the  firft  fquare 
of  the  chefs-board,  two  for  the  fecond,  four  for  the 
third,  and  fo  on  to  the  lafl  or  64th.  The  prince  at  firft 
was  almolt  incenfed  at  this  demand,  conceiving  that  it 
was  ill  hiked  to  his  liberality,  and  ordered  his  vizir  to 
comply  with  Seffa’s  requeft  5  but  the  miniller  was  much 
aftonilhed  when,  having  caufed  the  quantity  of  corn  ne- 
ceffary  to  fulfil  the  prince’s  order  to  be  calculated,  he 
found  that  all  the  grain  in  the  royal  granaries,  and  that 
even  of  all  his  fubje&s,  and  in  all  Alla,  would  not  be 
fufficient.  He  therefore  informed  the  prince,  who  fent 
for  the  mathematician,  who  candidly  acknowledged  his 
inability  to  comply  with  his  demand,  the  ingenuity  of 
which  aftonifhed  him  Hill  more  than  the  game  which  he 
had  invented. 

To  find  the  amount  of  this  prodigious  reward,  to  pay 
which  even  the  treafury  of  a  mighty  prince  was  ineffi¬ 
cient,  we  fhall  proceed  molt  eafily  by  way  of  geometri¬ 
cal  progreffion,  though  it  might  be  difeovered  by  com¬ 
mon  multiplication  and  addition.  It  will  be  found  by 
calculation,  that  the  64th  term  of  the  double  progreffion, 
beginning  with  unity,  is  9,223,372,036,854,775,808. 
But  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  a  double  progreffion, 
beginning  with  unity,  may  be  obtained  by  doubling  the 
laft  term  and  fubtrafting  from  it  unity.  The  number, 
therefore,  of  the  grains  of  wheat  equal  to  Sefla’s  de¬ 
mand,  will  be  18,446,744,073,709,551,615.  Now,  if 
a  ftandard  Englifh  pint  contain  9216  grains  of  wheat, 
a  gallon  will  contain  73,728  }  and,  as  eight  gallons 
make  one  bufhel,  if  we  divide  the  above  refult  by  8 
times  73,728,  we  (hall  have  31,274,997,412,295  for 
the  number  of  the  bufhels  of  wheat  neceffary  to  dif- 
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charge  the  promife  of  the  Indian  king  5  and  if  we  fup-  Arithmeti- 
pofe  that  one  acre  of  land  be  capable  of  producing  inca^  Recrea“ 
one  year,  30  bufhels  of  wheat,  tq  produce  this  quantity  ,  *  < 

would  require  1,042,499,913,743  acres,  which  make 
more  than  8  times  the  furface  of  the  globe  }  for  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  being  fuppofed  equal  to  793 q  miles, 
its  whole  furface,  comprehending  land  and  water,  will 
amount  to  very  little  more  than  1 26,437,889,1 77  fquare 
acres. 

If  the  price  of  a  bulhel  of  wheat  be  eflimated  at 
ics.  (it  is  at  prtfent,  Auguft  1809,  12s.  6d.  per  bulh¬ 
el),  the  value  of  the  above  quantity  will  amount  to 
1 5*63 7,498,706,147].  1 os.  ;  a  fum  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  far  furpalfes  all  the  riches  on  the  earth  *  Hutton's 

Recrea- 

To  difeover  any  Number  thought  of  tions ,  vol.  i. 

Of  this  problem  there  are  feveral  cafes,  differing  p0  t<^j  a 
chiefly  in  complexity  of  operation.  number 

I.  Defire  the  perfon  who  has  thought  of  a  number,  thought  of. 
to  triple  it,  and  to  take  the  exa£t  half  of  that  triple  if  it 

be  even,  or  the  greater  half  if  it  be  odd.  Then  defire 
him  to  triple  that  half,  and  alk  him  how  many  times 
that  product  contains  9  }  for  the  number  thought  of 
will  contain  double  the  number  of  nines,  and  one  more- 
if  it  be  odd. 

Thus,  if  4  has  been  the  number  thought  of,  its  triple 
will  be  12,  which  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a  re¬ 
mainder.  The  half  of  1  2  is  6,  and  if  this  be  multiplied 
by  3,  we  fhall  have  18,  which  contains  9  twice,  the 
number  will  therefore  be  4  equal  twice  2,  the  number 
of  nines  in  the  laft  produH. 

II.  Bid  the  perfon  multiply  the  number  thought  of 
by  itfelf }  then  defire  him  to  add  unity  to  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  multiply  that  fum  alfo  by  itfelf  ;  in 
the  laft  place,  afk  him  to  tell  the  difference  of  thofe  tw© 
produdls,  which  will  certainly  be  an  odd  number,  and 
the  leaft  half  of  it  will  be  the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  1  p,  which  multiplied 
by  itfelf  gives  100 ;  in  the  next  place  ioincreafed  by  I 
is  11,  which  multiplied  by  itfelf  makes  121,  and  the 
difference  of  thefe  two  fquares  is  21,  the  leaft  half  of 
which  being  10,  is  the  number  thought  of. 

This  operation  might  be  varied  in  the  fecond  ftep  by 
defiring  the  perfon  to  multiply  the  number  by  itfelf,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  dirainifhed  by  unity,  and  then  to  tell  the 
difference  of  the  two  fquares,  the  greater  half  of  which 
will  be  the  number  thought  of. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  fquare  of  the 
number  thought  of  is  100,  and  that  of  the  fame  num¬ 
ber,  fubtrafting  I,  is  81  ;  the  difference  of  thefe  is  19, 
the  greater  half  of  which,  or  10,  is  the  number  thought 
of. 

III.  Defire  the  perfon  to  add  to  the  number  thought 
of  its  exaft  half  if  it  be  even,  or  its  greater  half  if  it  be 
odd,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firft  fum  \  then  bid  him  add 
to  this  fum  its  exa£t  half,  or  its  greater  half,  according 

as 


firft  right-hand  column  produces  22,  and  that  of  all  the  reft  20,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  2  carried,  fupplie3 
the  other  2’s  in  the  line.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  though,  for  more  eafy  illuftration,  we  have  given  a  que* 
ftion  containing  only  five  lines  ;  feven,  nine,  or  any  unequal  number  may  be  employed,  conftrufting  the  feventh^ 
ainth,  &c.  on  fimilar  principles. 
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Arit.hmetl-  as  It  is  even  or  odd,  to  have  a  fecond  fum,  from  which 
cal  Recren-  perfon  muft  fubtra£l  the  double  of  the  number 
«  Uot?$  thought  of.  Then  defire  him  to  take  the  half  of  the 
remainder,  or  its  lcfs  half  if  it  be  an  odd  number,  and 
continue  halving  the  half  till  he  comes  to  unity*  When 
this  is  done,  count  how  many  fubdivifions  have  been 
made,  and  for  the  firft  divifion  retain  two,  for  the  fe¬ 
cond  4,  for  the  third  8,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  in  double 
.  proportion.  It  is  here  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  I  muft 
be  added  for  each  time  that  the  leaft  half  was  taken,  be- 
caufe,  by  taking  the  leaft  half,  one  always  remains  ; 
and  that  1  only  muft  be  retained  when  no  fubdivifion 
could  be  made ;  for  thus  vou  will  have  the  number  the 
halves  of  the  halves  of  which  have  been  taken  *,  the 
quadruple  of  that  number  then  will  be  the  number 
thought  of,  in  cafe  it  was  not  neceflary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  the  greater  half,  which  will  happen  only 
when  the  number  thought  of  is  evenly  even,  or  divi- 
fible  by  4  ;  but  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken  at 
the  firft  divifion,  3  muft  be  fubtra&ed  from  the  above 
quadruple,  or  only  2  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken 
at  the  fecond  divifion,  or  5  if  it  has  been  taken  at  each 
of  the  two  divifions,  and  the  remainder  then  will  be  the 


number  thought  of. 

Thus,  if  the  number  thought  of  has  been  4  *,  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  its  half,  we  (hall  have  6 ;  and  if  to  this  we  add 
its  half,  3,  we  (hall  have  9  ;  if  8,  the  double  of  the 
number  thought  of,  be  fubtra&ed,  there  will  remain  1, 
■which  cannot  be  halved,  becaufe  we  have  arrived  at 
unity.  For  this  reafon,  we  muft  retain  1  *,  and  the 
quadruple  of  this,  or  4,  will  be  the  number  thought 
of. 

IV.  Defire  the  perfon  to  take  1  from  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  double  the  remainder  *,  then  bid  him 
take  I  from  this  double,  and  add  to  it  the  number 
thought  of.  Having  afked  the  number  arifing  from  this 
addition,  add  3  to  it,  and  the  third  of  the  fum  will  be 
the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  5 ;  if  1  be  taken  from 
it,  there  will  remain  4,  the  double  of  which  8,  being 
di  mini  (lied  by  1,  and  the  remainder  7  being  increafed 
bv  .5,  the  number  thought  of,  the  refult  will  be  12  *,  if 
to  this  we  add  3,  we  (hall  have  15,  the  third  part  of 
which,  5,  will  be  the  number  required. 

V.  Defire  the  perfon  to  add  1  to  the  triple  of  the 
number  thought  of,  and  to  multiply  the  fum  by  3 
then  bid  him  add  to  this  produft  the  number  thought 
of,  and  the  refult  will  be  a  fum,  from  which  if  3  be  fub- 
traded,  the  remainder  will  be  double  of  the  number  re¬ 
quired.  If  3  therefore  be  taken  from  the  laft  fum,  and 
if  the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder, 
the  other  figure  will  indicate  the  number  fought. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  6,  the  triple  of  which 
is  18,  and  if  unity  be  added  it  makes  19;  the  triple  of 
this  laft  number  is  57,  and  if  6  be  added  it  makes  63, 
from  which  if  3  be  fubtra&ed  the  remainder  will  be  60  ) 
now,  if  the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off,  the  remain¬ 
ing  figure  6  will  be  the  number  required. 

VI.  Among  the  various  methods  contrived  for  dif- 
covering  numbers  thought  of,  we  have  feen  none  more 
ingenious  than  the  following,  which  was  lately  commu- 
picated  to  us.  This  is  a  fort  of  puzzle,  confifting  of  fix 
flips  of  paper  or  pafteboard,  on  which  are  written  num¬ 
bers  as  expreffed  in  the  following  columns. 
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The  fix  flips  being  thus  prepared,  a  perfon  is  to  think 
of  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  they  contain,  and  to 
give  to  the  expounder  of  the  queftion  thofe  flips  which 
contain  the  number  thought  of.  To  difcover  this  num¬ 
ber,  the  expounder  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  toge¬ 
ther  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns  put  into  his 
hand.  Their  fum  will  exprefs  the  number  thought  of. 

Example .  Thus,  fuppofe  we  think  of  the  number 
14.  We  find  that  this  number  is  in  three  of  the  flips, 
viz.  thofe  marked  B,  C,  and  D,  which  are  therefore 
given  to  the  expounder,  who  on  adding  together  2,  4, 
and  8,  obtains  14,  the  number  thought  of. 

This  trick  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner. 
Inftead  of  giving  to  the  expounder  the  flips  containing 
the  number  thought  of,  thefe  may  be  kept  back,  and 
thofe  in  which  the  number  does  not  occur  be  given. 
In  this  cafe  the  expounder  muft  add  together,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns,  and  fub- 
tra61  their  fum  from  63  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the 
number  thought  of. 

Example.  Taking  again  the  former  number  14,  the 
flips  in  which  this  is  not  contained  are  thofe  marked 
A,  E,  and  F.  Adding  together  1,  1 6,  and  32,  the  ex¬ 
pounder  has  49,  which  fubtra£ted  from  63,  leaves  14, 
the  number  thought  of  as  before. 

The  flips  containing  the  columns  of  numbers  are 

ufually 
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j  onomi-  ufually  marked  with  letters  on  the  back,  and  not  above 
$  ftecrea- tke  columns,  as  we  have  expreffed  them.  This  renders 
0I^  the  deception  more  complete,  as  the  expounder  of  the 
*”v~~  quell  ion  knowing  before  hand  the  number  at  the  top  of 
each  column,  has  only  to  examine  the  letters  at  the  back 
of  the  flips  given  him,  when  he  performs  the  problem 
without  looking  at  the  numbers,  and  thus  renders  the 
trick  more  extraordinary. 

Towards  explaining  the  principles  on  which  this 
puzzle  has  been  conftru&ed,  we  may  remark,  i.  That 
each  column  may  be  divided  into  fets  of  figures  *,  thofe 
of  each  column  confifting  of  as  many  figures  as  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  column,  one 
figure  in  each  fet  in  the  column  marked  I  ;  two  in  that 
marked  2  ;  four  in  4,  &c.  2.  That  after  each  parcel 

there  13  a  blank  of  as  many  figures  as  that  parcel  confifts 
of,  counting  in  a  regular  feries  from  the  lafl  number  of 
the  parcel.  3.  That  the  numbers  of  each  parcel  are  in 
arithmetical  progreflion,  while  thofe  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  are  in  geometrical  progreflion.  4.  That  the 
firfb  fets  of  all  the  columns  taken  together  in  regular 
feries,  compofe  the  whole  feries  of  numbers  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  from  1  to  63,  and  are  confequently  the  moft  im¬ 
portant,  as  any  number  thought  of  muft  be  found  in 
only  one  of  thefe  fets.  5.  That  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progreflion  is  equal  to  the  laft  or 
higheft  term  of  the  arithmetical  progreflion  63,  and  is 
alfo  equal  to  the  double  of  the  lafl  term  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  progreflion  diminifhed  by  Unity. 

Having  premifed  thefe  remarks,  we  (hall  not  proceed 
farther  than  to  hint,  that,  in  conflru6ting  this  ingenious 
puzzle,  the  author  appears  to  have  employed  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  geometrical  prog  rejjions,  and  their  relations  to 
arithmetical progrejjiohs,  for  which  fee  the  article  Series. 

To  render  thefe  columns  more  portable,  they  may 
each  be  divided  into  three  or  more,  and  written  mi  fmall 
cards,  marked'  at  the  back  with  letters.  In  this  form 
the  firfl  figure  of  the  firft  column  muft  be  employed,' 
like  the  firfl  figure  at  the  head  of  the"  flips,  or  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  difguife  the  contrivance,  the  figures  of  each  co¬ 
lumn  may  be  placed  in  a  eonfufed  order,  and  the  letters 
^  alone  employed. 

Fr  ’s  Mr  William  Frend,  Well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Mpk  a“  Evening  Amufements has  rendered  an  important  fer- 
| etic*  vice  to  the  fifing  generation,  by  the  publication  of  his 
.  Tangible  Arithmetic,  or  the  Art  of  Numbering  made 
eafy,  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  toy.  The  toy  which 
forms  the  bafis  of  this  method  of  numbering,  is  fimilar 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Chinefe  board,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  .Mr  Frend’s  Evening 
Amufements .  This  toy  is  fo  conftru6ted  as  to  be  capable 
of  exprefling  any  number  as  far  as  16,666,665,  and  is 
capable  of  performing  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical 
operations,  merely  by  moving  a  few  balls.  The  author 
gives  a  variety  of  Ample  in  fiances  and  amufing  games, 
by  which  the  firft  four  rules  of  arithmetic  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  illuftrated.  Hie  whole  contrivance  is  very 
ingenious,  and  well  -deferves  the  attention  of  mothers 
and  all  teachers  of  children. 

Aft  ami-  Sect.  III.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
y  'reju  Astronomt. 

Many  fcientific  recreations  may  be  derived  from 
aftronomy,  and  fome  of  thefe  have  already  been  noticed 
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in  our  treatife  on  that  fubjeft.  Among  the  raoft  ufeful  Aftronomi- 
of  the  aftronomical  amufements,  however,  is  the  method  ca*  ^ccreju 
of  difeovering  the  feveral  ftars  that  compofe  the  conftel-  ,  U0DS*  . 
lations,  and  this  we  ftiall  here  explain. 

Before  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  ftars  that  Method  of 
compofe  the  conftellations,  we  muft  be  provided  with  learning 
accurate  celeftial  charts,  or  a  good  planifphere,  of  fucli 
a  fize  that  ftars  of  the  firft  and  fecond  magnitudes  can 
be  readily  diftinguiftied  on  it.  Having  placed  before 
us  one  of  thefe  charts,  as  that  containing  the  north  pole, 
or  that  part  of  the  planifphere  which  contains  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  firft  find  .out  the  Great  Bear ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Charles's  wain  (Plate  CCCCLXXI.  fig. Fig.  14, 
14.).  It  may  be  eafily  known,  as  it  forms  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  groupes  in  the  heavens,  confifting  of 
feveral  ftars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  four  of  which  are 
arranged  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  an  irregular 
fquare,  and  the  other  three  a  prolongation  in  the  form  * 
of  a  very  obtufe  fcalene  triangle.  Befides,  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  thefe  feven  ftars,  as  exhibited  in  the' 
chart,  we  (hall  eafily  diftinguifh  thofe  in  the  heavens 
which  correfpond  to  them.  When  we  have  made  our- 
felves  acquainted  with  thefe  feven  principal  ftars,  we 
examine  on  the  chart  the  configuration  of  the  neigh-- 
bouring  ftars,  which  belong  to  the  great  bear  ;  and 
thence  learn  to  diftinguiih  the  other  lefs.  confiderable 
ftars  which  compofe  that  conftellation. 

After  knowing  the  Great  Bear ,  we  may  eafily  proceed 
to  the  LeJJer  Bear;  for  nothing  will  be  necefiarv  but 
to  draw,  as  may  be  feen  in  fig.  15.  a  ftraight  line  Fig.  15. 
through  the  tw'o  anterior  ftars  of  the  fquare  of  the  Great 
Bear,  or  the  two  fartheft  diftant  from  the  tail  •,  this  line 
will  pafs  very  near  the  polar  ftar,  a  ftar  of  the  fecond 
magnitude,  and  the  only  one  of  that  fize  in  a  pretty 
large  fpace.  At  a  little  diftance  from  it,  there  are  two 
other  ftars  of  the  fecond  and  third  magnitudes*  which, 
with  four  more  of  a  lefs  fize,  form  a  figure  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear ,  but  frfialler.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  LeJJer  Bear  ;  and  we  may  learn,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  to  diftinguifti  the  ftars  which 
compofe  it; 

Now  if  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  through  thofe  ftars 
of  the  Great  Bear ,  neareft  to  the  tail,  and  through  the 
polar  ftar,  it  will  conduft  us  to  a  very  remarkable 
group  of  five  ftars  arranged  nearly  in  this  form  M 
(fee  fig.  x6.).  Thefe  are  the  conftellation  of  CaJ  Fig.  1 6. 
Jiopeid ,  in  which  a  very  brilliant  new  ftar  appeared  in  • 

1 572 ;  though  foon  after  it  became  fainter,  and  at  length 
difappeared.- 

If  a  line,  perpendicular  to  the  above  line,  be  next 
drawn  through  this  conftellation,  it  will  condu6l,  011  the 
one  fide,  to  a  Very  beautiful  ftar  called  Algenib,  which 
is  in  the  back  of  Perfetts  ;  and  in  the  other,  to  the  con¬ 
ftellation  of  the  Swan  (fig.  17.),  remarkable  by  a  ftar  Fig.  17. 
of  the  firft  magnitude.  Near  Petfeus  is  the  brilliant 
ftar  of  the  Goat ,  o  died  Capella ,  which  is  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  forms  part  of  the  conftellation  of  Auriga . 

After  this,  if  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  through  the 
lafl;  two  ftars  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear ,  we  ftiall  come 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  ArBurus ,  one  of  the  moft  bril¬ 
liant  ftars  in  the  heavens,  which  forms  part  of  the  con¬ 
ftellation  of  Bootes  (fig.  18.). 

In  this  manner  we  may  fucceflively  employ  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  have  obtained  of  the  ftars  of  one  con¬ 
ftellation,  to  enable  us  to  find  out  the  neighbouring 

ones* 
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Aftronomi-  oti^s.  We  {hall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  method  *, 
cal  ilecrea- £or  ;t  may  be  ea{ily  conceived,  that  we  cannot  proceed 
tions.  Planner  through  the  whole  heavens ;  but  any 

perfon  of  ingenuity  may  thus  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
nights,  learn  to  know  a  great  part  of  the  heavens,  or  at 
any  rate  the  principal  liars  and  conltellations. 

In  the  article  Astronomy  we  have  deferred  the  ufual 
iiiflruments  for  afeertaining  the  lituation,  diltances,  8cc. 

‘  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  mud  here  add  an  account 
of  an  ingenious  inftrument  for  finding  the  riling  and 
fetting  of  the  liars  and  planets,  and  their  pofition  in  the 
heavens.  This  inftrument  is  called  an  aftrometer ,  and 
was  originally  invented  by  M.  Jurat.  An  improved 
aftrometer  has  been  lately  contrived  by  Dr  David  Brew- 
fter,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  him  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal 

for  May  1807,  vol.  xvi.  wrhrrt  YXT 

'  “  This  aftrometer,  reprefented  in  Hate  LLLLLAAi. 

fig.  19.  conlifts  of  four  divided  circumferences.  The  in- 
nermoll  of  thefe  is  moveable  round  the  centre  A,  and  is 
divided  into  24  hours,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into 
quarters  and  minutes,  when  the  circle  is  fufliciently  large. 
The  fecond  circumference  is  cotiipofed  of  four  quadrants 
of  declination,  divided  by  means  of  a  table  of  femidiur- 
nal  arcs,  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In  order 
to  divide  thefe  quadrants,  move  the  hotary  circle,  fo 
that  12  o’clock  noon  may  be  exadtly  oppofite  to  the 
index  B  :  then  ftnee  the  liar  is  in  the  equator,  and  its 
declination  o,  when  the  femidiurnal  arc  is  VI  hours,  the 
zero  of  the  fcalcs  of  declination  will  be  oppofite  VI.  VI. 
and  as  the  declination  of  a  liar  is  equal  to  the  colatitude 
of  the  place,  when  its  femidiurnal  arc  is  o,  or  when  it 
juft  comes  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon,  without 
riling  above  it,  the  degree  of  declination  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  quadrant,  or  oppofite  XII.  XII.  will 
be  the  fame  as  the  colatitude  of  the  place,  wFich  in  the 
prefent  cafe  is  39*,  the  latitude  of  the  place  being  fup- 
pofed  5 1°  north.  .The  intermediate  degrees  of  decli- 
nation  are  then  to'  be  laid  down  from  a  table  of  femi- 
diurnal  arcs,  by  placing  the  degree  of  declination  op- 
polite  to  the  arc  to  which  it  cofrefponds  5  thus  the  id 
of  fouth  declination  rnuft  Hand  oppofite  Vh  13'  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Vlh  47'  in  the  morning,  becaufe  a  de¬ 
clination  of  io°  fouth  gives  &  femidiurnal  arc  of  V  13'. 
When  the  feales  of  declination  are  thus  completed,  the 
inftrument  is  ready  for  Ihewing  the  riling  and  fetting  of 
the  ftars.  For  this  purpofe  move  the  horary  circle  till 
the  index  B  points  to  the  time  of  the  ftar  s  fouthmg  , 
thus,  oppofite  to  the  liar’s  declination  to  the  fcale  C,  if 
the  declination  is  fouth,  or  in  the  fcale  D  if  it  is  north, 
■will  be  found  the  time  of  its  rifmg  above  the  horizon  5 
and  the  degree  of  declination  on  the  feales  E  and  F, 
according  as* it  is  fouth  or  north,  will  point  out  on  the 
horary  circle  the  time  of  the  ftar  fetting^  If  the  riling 
of  the  ftar  is  known  from  obfervation,  bring  its  declina¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  its  rifing  on  the  circle  of  hours,  and 
the  index  B  will  point  out  the  time  at  which  it  palled 
the  meridian  5  and  its  declination  on  the  oppofite  fcale 
■will  indicate  the  time  when  it  defeends  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  In  the  fame  way,  from  the  time  of  the  ftar  fet¬ 
ting,  we  may  determine  the  time  when  itrifes  and  comes 
to  the  meridian. 

n  The  two  exterior  circles  are  added  to  the  aftrome- 
Ter,  for  the  puroofe  of  finding  the  polition  of  the  ftars 
and  planets  in  the  heavens.  The  outermoft  of  thefe  is 
^divided  into  360  equal  parts }  and  the  other,  which  is  a 


fcale  of  amplitudes,  is  fo  formed,  that  the  amplitude  of  Chemical 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  exadly  oppofite  the  ^cr*u 
correfponding  degree  of  declination  in  the  adjacent  cir-  ^  ^ 

cle.  The  degree  of  fouth  declination,  for  inftance,  in 
the  latitude  of  510,  correfponds  with  an  amplitude  of 
i‘5°  20',  confequently  the  150  of  amplitude  mull  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  10th  degree  of  declination  j  fo 
that  by  a  table  of  amplitudes  the  other  points  of  the 
fealc  may  be  eafily  determined.  Flie  aftrometer  is  alfo 
furnilhed  with  a  moveable  index  MN,  which  carries 
at  its  extremities  two  vertical  fights  in  ny  in  a  ftraight 
line  with  the  centre  A.  The  inftrument  being  thus 
completed,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  planet  Saturn, 
when  his  declination  is  150  north,  and  the  time  of  his 
fouthing  3h  30'  in  the  morning.  The  times  of  his  rif¬ 
ing  and  fetting  will  be  found  to  be  7h  1  j',  and  ich  45', 
and  his  amplitude  240  north.  Then  ftiift  the  moveable 
index  till  the  fide  of  it  which  points  to  the  centre  is  ex- 
a&ly  above  240  of  the  exterior  circle  in  the  north-eaft 
quadrant,  and  when  the  line  AB  is  placed  in  the  meri¬ 
dian,  the  two  fight  holes  will  be  dire&ed  to  the  point 
of  the  horizon  where  Saturn  will  be  feen  at  7  I5  » 
time  of  his  rifing.  The  fame  being  done  in  the  north- 
weft  quadrant,  the  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  planet 
fets  will  likewife  be  determined.  In  the  fame  way  the 
pofition  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  the  other  planets,  may  be 
•  eafily  difeovered. 

a  Jf  ^  is  required  to  find  the  name  of  any  particular 
ftar,  that  is  obferved  in  the  heavens,  place  the  aftrometer 
due’ north  and  fouth,  and  when  the  ftar  is  near  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  either  at  its  rifing  or  fetting,  ftiift  the  moveable 
index  till  the  two  fights  point  to  the  ftar.  The  fight 
•of  the  index  will  then  point  out,  on  the  exterior  circle, 
the  ftar’s  amplitude.  “With  this  amplitude  enter  the 
third  fcale  from  the  centre,  and  find  the  declination  of 
the  ftar  in  the  fecond  circle.  Shift  the  moveable  horary 
circle  till  the  time  at  which  the  obfervation  is  made  be 
oppofite  to  the  ftar’s  declination,  and  the  index  B  will 
point  to  the  time  at  which  it  ,paffes  the  meridian.  The 
difference  between  the  time  of  the  ftar’s  fouthing,  and 
12  o’clock  noon,  converted  into  degrees  of  the  equator, 
and  added  to  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  fun  if  the  ftar 
comes  to  the  meridian  after  the  fun,  but  fubtradted  from 
it  if  the  ftar  fouths  before  the  fun,  will  give  the  right 
afeenfion  of  the  ftar.  With  the  right  afeenfion  and  decli¬ 
nation  thus  found,  enter  a  table  of  the  right  afeenfions  and 
declinations  of  the  principal  fixed  ftars,  and  you  will  dn- 
cover  the  name  of  the  ftar  which  correfponds  with  tlieic 
numbers.  The  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  always  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of  degrees 
between  their  declination  and  the  index  B.  Ihe  aftro¬ 
meter  may  be  employed  in  the  folution  of  various  ot.ier 
problems ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  other  purpofes  is 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  aftronomer. 

Sect.  IV.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  t» 
Chemists  r. 

Tup  experiments  which  illuftrate  the  principles  of  Chemical| 
Chemiftryf  afford  abundant  examples^  fcientific  H 

creations.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  extenfive  field, 
as  we  have  already  illuflrated  the  fubjeft  very  fully  un¬ 
der  the  article  Chemistry.  In  the  prefent  fettion, 
therefore,  we  fliall  do  little  more  than  enumerate  iome 
of  the  mod  {hiking  experiments,  referring  our  readers 


tiemical  for  adefcriptmn  and  explanation  of  them,  to  the  above 
-iccrea-  article,  and  to  the  principal  elementary  works  on  mo* 
ti0tl<s*  ,  dern  cheraiftry,  efpecially  the  Epitome  qf  Chemfry ,  by 
^  Dr  William  Henry  (8vo  edition),  to  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  enumeration  will  chiefly  refer. 

Among  the  more  curious  and  interefling  experiment3 
of  chemiftry,  We  may  notice  the  combuftion  produced 
by  wrapping  nitrate  of  copper,  (lightly  moiftened,  in  a 
flieet  of  tin  foil  (Henry,  p.  15.)  the  reflection  of  heat 
and  cold  from  the  furface  of  concave  mirrors  (CHEMIS¬ 
TRY,  N°  170,  or  Henry,  p.  28.)  >  the  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  great  degrees  of  cold,  fo  as  to  freeze  mercury 
and  alcohol  (CHEMISTRY,  274,  or  Henry,  p.  36.)  \  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Herfchel,  the  wing  that  the  fun  emits 
rays  which  heat  without  illuminating  ;  others  which  il¬ 
luminate  without  heating)  and  others  which  neither  illu¬ 
minate  nor  heat ,  but  produce  evident  chemical  changes 
(CHEMISTRY,  172,  or  Henry,  p.  48.)  ;  the  'combuftion 
of  charcoal phofphorus ,  and  iron  wires ,  in  oxygenous  gas, 
and  more  efpecially  the  combuflion  of  metals  in  a  com¬ 
bined  ftream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes  (Henry, 
p.  60.)  ;  the  explojion  of  hydrogenous  and  oxygenous 
gafes,  and  confequent  production  of  water  (Chemistry, 
382,  and  Henry,  p.  70.)  ;  the  decompoftion  of  water 
(Chemistry,  384,  or  Henry,  p.  78.)  the  effeCf  of  al¬ 
kalies  and  acids  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue  vegetable 
infufions  to  green  and  red  (Henry,  p.  102.)  ;  the  eom- 
buftion  produced  by  mixing  nitric  acid  with  effential 
oils,  or  other  combuflibles  (CHEMISTRY,  510,  and 
Henry,  p.  151.)  ;  the  combuftion  produced  by  throw¬ 
ing  metallic  particles  into  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas 
(Henry,  p.  181.)  5  the  deflagration  of  hyper  oxygenized 
muriate  of  potajh,  with  phofphorus  and  other  combus¬ 
tibles  (Chemistry,  962,  et  feq.  or  Henry,  p.  187.)  ; 
the  produ£tion  of  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas,  by  throw¬ 
ing  phofphuret  of  lime  into  water,  (Henry,  p.  197 .)  ; 
and  the  decompofition  of  metallic  folutions,  fo  as  1 6  pro¬ 
cure  the  metals  in  a  pure  or  metallic  date. 

As  th'efe  la  ft  experiments  are  only  incidentally  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  article  CHEMISTRY,  and  in  Dr  Henry’s 
Epitome,  we  fliall  here  deferibe  two  of  the  moft  curious 
jg  inflances  of  what  have  been  called  metallic  vegetations . 
4>or  Di-  The  firft  of  thefe  which  we  fliall  notice  is  called  Ar- 
pf*  bor  Dianne,  the  tree  of  Diana,  or  the  Diver  tree,  as  it  is 
produced  by  decompofing  a  folution  of  fiver,  fo  that  the 
filver  is  exhibited  in  the  metallic  flate,  and  in  an  arbo- 
refeent  form.  There  are  two  methods  of  producing  the 
trbor  Diance,  one  by  Homberg,  and  the  other  by  Bcaurre. 

According  to  Homberg’s  method,  an  amalgam  is  to 
be  formed  by  rubbing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  very 
pure  mercury,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  filver  Teduced 
to  leaves  or  filings,  by  triturating  them  together  in  a 
porphyry  mortar,  with  an  iron  peflle.  This  amalgam 
is  to  be  diflblved  in  four  ounces  of  the  purefl  nitric  acid 
of  a  moderate  flrength,  and  the  folution  is  to  be  diluted 
with  about  24  ounces  of  diflilled  wateT.  An  ounce  of 
this  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glafs,  and  a  fmall  piece 
of  a  fimilar  amalgam  of  mercury  and  filver,  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  butter,  is  to  be  introduced.  Soon  after  there 
may  be  fee  rifing  from  the  ball  of  amalgam  a  multitude 
'of  fmall  fliining  filaments,  which  vifibly  increafe  in 
number  and  fize,  and  throw  out  branches,  fo  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  fhrub. 

Beaume’s  method  is  as  follow*. — Six  parts  of  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  filver  in  nitric  acid,  and  four  of  a  folution  of 
Vo l.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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mercury  in  the  fame  acid,  both  in 'a  flate  of  faturation,  Chemical 
are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  di- 
Hilled  water  to  be  added.  This  mixture  is  to  be  poured  -  ‘ 
into  a  conical  glafs  vefifel,  containing  fix  parts  of  an  am¬ 
algam  made  of  feven  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  filver. 

At  the  end  of  fume  hours  there  will  appear  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  amalgam  a  metallic  precipitate  in  the  form 
of  a  vegetation. 

The  other  experiment  which  we  have  to  deferibe  is  Tree  of 
that  of  producing  a  leaden  tree,  which,  as  it  may  be  lead- 
performed  on  a  large  fcale,  and  at  a  trifling  ex  pence,  h 
preferablo-to  the  former.  The  method  of  effecting  this 
decompofition  which  we  have  found  mofi  effeHual,  is 
the  following. 

Diflblve  in  riiftilled  or  pure  rain  water  a  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead  (fugar  of  lead),  not  fufiicient  to  faturate 
it  *,  viz.  in  the  proportion  of  four  fcruples  of  the  fait  to 
the  Englifli  pint  of  water.  When  the  folution  has  be¬ 
come  clear,  pour  it  into  a  cylindrical  veflel,  or  a  glafs 
wine  decanter  of  confiderable  fize,  and  introduce  into  it 
an  irregular  piece  of  pure  bright  zinc,  fufpended  by  t 
firing,  or  a  piece  of  brafs  wire.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
hours,  the  zinc  will  be  covered  with  a  dufky  grayifh 
mafi,  having  the  appearance  of  mofs,  and  from  this  are 
gradually  (hot  out  plates  or  leaves  of  a  brilliant  metallic 
fubflanCe.  Thefe  will  extend  themfelves  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel,  and  will  form  trunks,  branches,  and 
leaves,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  leaden  tree  fufpended  by  its 
roots  from  a  molly  hill.  In  this  way  we  have  produced 
a  vegetation  that  has  nearly  filled  a  cylindrical  glafs-jar 
of  a  foot  in  height,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Sect.  V.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Electricitt . 

The  fubjeft  of  ele&ricity,  like  that  of  chemiflry,  af- Ele&ric&l 
fords  ample  room  for  feientific  recreations.  Of  thefe  recreations 
we  have  given  a  large  cofleHion  in  our  treatife  on 
Electricity,  and  (hall  here  only  enumerate  the  more 
flriking  experiments. 

Thefe  arc,  the  phenomena  produced  by  paper  when 
excited  by  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber  (fee  ELECTRI¬ 
CITY,  Part  I.  Chap.  3.)  *,  the  experiments  of  the  dart- 
ting  figures ,  dancing-balls,  illuflrating  ele&rical  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulfion  ;  the  eleBrical  orrery,  and  eleBrifed 
cotton ,  illuflrating  the  aflion  of  points  \  the  eleBrifed 
fpider  ;  the  magic  piBure ,  eleBrical  jack ,  fe  If  moving 
wheel \  fpiral  tube ,  luminous  ccnduBcr,  aurora  borealis f 
eleBrifed  can  and  chain ,  and  the  thunder- houfe. 

Sect.  VI.  Amufements  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Galvanism. 

The  fubjeft  of  galvanifm,  though  fo  nearly  allied  to  GaIv^lc 
HeHrieity,  is  capable  of  Supplying  fiill  more  ex tr a ordb  aim. fe¬ 
nary  experiments,  many  of  which  are  often  witneffed  ments* 
with  furprife  and  admiration.  Many  of  thefe  have  been 
related  in  our  treatife  of  Galvanifm.  Tfie  mod  flriking 
of  thefe  are,  the  mufeular  contraClions  produced  in  dead 
animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Aldini  (Galvanism,  N° 

35.);  the  combuflion  -of  charcoal  (N°  42.);  the  de¬ 
flagration  of  metals  (N°  43.)  ;  and  the  decompofition 
of  water  (N°  44.).  The  experiments  on  deflagrating 
the  metals,  aqd  on  other  perfect  condu&ors,  fucceed  beft 
with  a  trough  of  very  large  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  ; 
but  experiments  on  animal  bodies,  and  other  imperfect 
4  A  .conduHors, 
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du&ors,  are  mod  effe&ual  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  plates  employed. 

Sect.  VII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Gkographt . 

Some  of  the  problems  on  the  globes,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  analemma  engraved  on  Plate  CCXXXV.  constitute 
the  principal  recreations  and  contrivances  relating  to 
geography.  To  thefe  we  fhall  add  only  an  eafy  method 
of  approximating  to  the  third  problem  on  the  terreftnal 
globe,  (fee  Geography,  N°  67.),  namely,  having  the 
hour  at  any  place  given,  to  find  what  hour  it  is  at  other 
places  on  the  earth. 

Fig.  20.  confifts  of  an  outer  circle  graduated  at  the  edge 
into  96  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  24  hours  and  their 
quarters,  and  is  marked  with  two  fets  of  hours  from  I.  to 
XII.  each  ;  the  XII.  at  the  top  of  the  figure  reprefent¬ 
ing  noon,  and  the  XII.  at  the  bottom,  midnight.  The 
hours  on  the  right  hand  are  of  courfe  thofe  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  on  the  left  are  morning  hours.  About 
the  centre  of  this  large  circle  there  is  moveable  a  cir¬ 
cular  plate,  having  the  figure  of  a  globe  in  the  middle, 
and  having  the  circumference  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  comprehending  fo  many  degrees.  The  diameter 
marked  0,  180,  reprefents  the  meridian  of  London.  It 
has  the  names  of  the  principal  places  on  the  earth  mark¬ 
ed  at  its  edge.  Of  thefe  London  is  the  principal,  and 
is  engraved  in  capitals.  Now,  by  means  of  this  contri¬ 
vance,  if  the  time  at  any  one  of  thefe  places  be  given, 
we  can  find  very  nearly  the  time  at  the  other  places 
marked  on  the  inner  circle.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  is  X. 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  at  London,  to  find  the  hour  at 
the  other  places  in  the  inner  circle,  place  the  word 
London  oppofite  X.  on  the  left  hand  ;  then  we  fhall 
find  that  at  Rome  it  is  a  quarter  before  XI.  ;  at  Berlin 
it  is  about  XI.  j  at  Stockholm  about  20  minutes  after 
XI.  ;  at  St  Feterjhurgh  it  is  noon  ;  at  Bombay  it  is 
nearly  III.  in  the  afternoon;  at  Pekin  it  is  nearly  VI. 
in.  the  evening  ;  at  Botany  Bay  it  is  about  VIII.  in  the 
evening  $  at  New  Zealand  it  is  X-  at  night;  at  Mexico 
it  is  about  III.  in  the  morning  ;  at  Philadelphia  it  is  V.  j 
and  at  the  Leeward  IJlands  about  VI.  in  the  morning. 

The  Abbe-  Gualtier  has  contrived  a  game,  by  which 
he  fhows  how  geography  may  be  taught  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  by  means  of  a  fet  of  toys.  This  method  appears 
to  be  very  ingenious,  and  is  much  extolled  by  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.  As  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  apparatus,  we  cannot  deferibe  the  method, 
according  to  which  the  game  is  conduced. 

Mr  Edgeworth  propofes  that  geography  fhould  be 
taught  to  young  people  by  means  of  a  large  globe  made 
of  filk,  marked  with  the  proper  meridians  and  parallels,, 
to  be  occafionally  inflated  ;  and  that  the  places  met  with 
in  reading  fhould  be  laid  down  according  to  their  proper 
longitudes  and  latitudes  as  they  occur.  See  Pra&ical 
Education ,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

Sect.  VIII..  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Geometry. 

From  among  the  numerous  problems  which,  have 
been  contrived  by  geometricians,  we  fhall  feleCl  a  few 
of? the  moft  Ample  and  curious.. 


To  divide  a  Reiiangular  Gnomon  into  four  equal  and  Geof*n'  f 
fimilar  Gnomons .  Recrea.  I 

Suppofe  we  have  the  reChngular  figure  A,  B,  C,  D, 

E,  F,  fig.  21.  (a)  ;  it  is  required  to  divide  it  into  four  1 

equal  and  fimilar  reChngular  figures. 

On  examining  this  figure,  we  find  that  the  fides  AB 
and  BC  are  equal,  and  that  if  the  fides  Al  and  CD 
were  produced,  they  would,  by  meeting,  complete  the 
fquare,  of  which  the  gnomon  is  evidently  a  part.  1  he 
figure  therefore  forms  three-fourths  of  a  fquare,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  iquarcs,  AHEF,  EHBG,  and 
DEGC.  Each  of  thefe  fquares  may  in  like  manner  be 
divided  into  four,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Thus  we  have  the  whole  gnomon  divided  into  12  equal 
fquares,  and  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  from  this  divifion  we 
may  form  four  figures,  each  conflituting  three-fourths  of 
a  fquare,  and  confequently  fimilar  to  the  original  figure. 

From  four  unequal  Triangles ,  of  which  three  mujl  be 
Right-angled ,  to  form  a  Square . 

As  the  triangles  with  which  this  problem  is  ufually  To  form  y 
performed,  are  generally  made  mechanically,  by  cutting  fquare  of  1 
them  from  a  fquare  already  formed,  we  (hall  for  the^nj.j 
more  eafy  folution,  follow  the  fame  method  in  our  firft 
illuftration.  The  fquare  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  22.  is  divid-fig. 
ed  into  the  four  triangles  E,  F,  G,  H,  of  which  E,  F, 
and  G,  are  evidently  right-angled  triangles,  while  H  is 
a  fcalcne  triangle. 

If  thefe  triangles  were  feparate,  it  would  appear  very 
difficult  to  unite  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  fquare.  This 
may  be  done,  however,  by  reflecting  that  three  of  the 
angles  of  the  fquare  muft  be  formed  by  the  angles  of 
the  right-angled  triangles,  fo  that  thefe  muft  firfi  be 
placed  as  in  the  figure,  while,  the  fealene  triangle  fills 
up  the  vacant  fpace,  and  by  its  mod  acute  angle  con¬ 
tributes  with  the  moil  acute  angles  of  the  two  other 
large  triangles,  to  form  the  remaining  right  angle  of  the 
fquare. 

Thefe  triangles  may  be  conftruCkd  geometrically, 
without  forming  them  immediately  out  of  a  fquare.  For 
this  purpofe  the  following  proportions  may  be  employ¬ 
ed.  Two  of  the  right-angled  triangles  muft  have  ona 
of  the  fides  about  the  right  angle  of  the  fame  length  m 
both.  The  other  fide  about  the  right  angle  may  be  in 
one,  two-thirds  of  the  firft  fide  in  the  fame  triangle, 
while  in  the  other  it  maybe  one-half.  In  the  third 
right-angled  triangle,  one  of  the  fides  containing  the 
rierht  angle  muft,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  one  third,  and 
the  other  one-half  of  the  larger  fide  containing  the  right 
angle  in  the  two  former  triangles.  Having  thefe  three 
triangles  formed,  the  hypothenufes  of  which  are  evident¬ 
ly  determined  by  the  length  of  the  fides  containing  tha 
right  angles,  we  mav  eafily  conftrua  the  remaining  tri¬ 
angle  from  the  hypothenufes  of  the  three  triangles  al¬ 
ready  formed,  according  to  the  22d  propofltion  of  the- 
firft  book  of  Euclid. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  numbers,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
fide  of  the  fquare  to  be  formed  is  =  four  inches.  One 
of  the  triangles,  as  E,  will  have  its  longer  fide  =  four - 
inches,  its  (horter  =  three  inches,  and  its  hypothenuie 
=  five  inches.  The  fecond  triangle,  as  F,  will  have  its- 

longer 


(A)  We  have  denominated  this  figure  a  gnomon ,  becaufe  it  refembles,  in  it.  outline,  that  part 

is  diftinguilhed  by.  the  name  of  gnomon  in  the.  fecond  definition  of  the  fecond  book  of  Euclid  s  Elements,. 
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longer  fide  rr  four  Indies,  its  fhorter  rs  two  inches,  and 
its  hypothenufe  =r  fquare  root  of  20  (4.472135)  and 
the  third  triangle,  as  G,  will  have  its  longer  fide  ~  two 
inches,  its  fiiorter  =2  one  inch,  and  its  hypothenufe  =2 
fquare  root  of  5  (2.236068)  :  the  fidesof  the  remaining 
triangle  will  he  refpe&ively  5  inches,  4.47  2 1 3 5  inches, 
and  2.23 606S  inches. 

To  form  a  Square  of  five  equal  Square A 

Divide  one  fide  of  each  of  four  of  the  fquares,  as 
A,  B,  C,  D,  (fig.  23.  N°  1,  and  i)  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  from  one  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  the  oppofite  fide 
draw  a  ftraight  line  to  the  point  of  divifion  \  then  cut 
thefe  four  fquares  in  the  direction  of  that  line,  by  which 
means  each  of  them  will  be  divided  into  a  trapezium  and 
a  triangle,  as  feen  fig.  23.  N°  1. 

Laftly,  arrange  thefe  four  trapeziums  and  thefe  four 
triangles  around  the  whole  fquare  E,  as  feen  fig*  23.  N° 

2.  and  you  will  have  a  fquare  evidently  equal  to  the  five 
fquares  given. 

To  defer ibe  an  Ellipfis  or  Oval  geometrically . 

The  geometrical  oval  is  a  curve  with  two  unequal 
axes,  and  having  in  its  greater  axis  two  points  fo  fitua- 
ted,  that  if  lines  be  drawn  to  thefe  two  points,  from  each 
point  of  the  circumference,  the  fum  of  thefe  two  lines 
will  be  always  the  fame.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Let  AB  (fig.  24.)  be  the  greater  axis  of  the  el¬ 
lipfis  to  be  deferibed  *,  and  let  ED,  interfering  it  at 
right  angles,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  be 
the  lelfer  axis,  which  is  alfo  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  at  C  \  from  the  point  D  as  a  centre,  with  a  radi¬ 
us  rr  AC,  deferibe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cutting  the  greater 
axis  in  F  and  f;  thefe  two  points  are  what  are  called 
the  foci.  Fix  in  each  of  thefe  a  pin,  or  if  you  operate 
on  the  ground,  a  very  ftraight  peg ;  then  take  a  thread 
or  a  cord,  if  you  mean  to  deferibe  the  figure  on  the 
ground,  having  its  two  ends  tied  together,  and  in  length 
equal  to  the  line  AB,  plus  the  diftance  F^;  place  it 
round  the  pins  or  pegs  Tf;  then  ft  retch  it  as  feen  at 
FGyj  and  with  a  pencil,  or  fharp-pointed  inftrument, 
make  it  move  round  from  B,  through  D,  A,  and  E,  till 
it  return  again  to  B.  The  curve  deferibed  by  the  pencil 
on  paper,  or  on  the  ground,  by  any  fharp  inftrument, 
during  a  whole  revolution,  will  be  the  curve  required. 

This  ellipfis  is  fometimes  called  the  gardener's  oval , 
becaufe,  when  gardeners  deferibe  that  figure,  they  em¬ 
ploy  this  method. 

An  oval  figure  approximating  to  the  ellipfe,  may  be 
deferibed  at  one  fweep  of  the  compafies,  by  wrapping 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  deferibed  round  a  cylin¬ 
drical  furface.  If  a  circle  be  deferibed  upon  the  paper 
thus  placed,  affuttiing  any  point  as  a  centre,  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  paper  is  extended  on  a  plain  furface,  we 
fhall  have  an  oval  figure,  the  (liorter  diameter  of  which 
will  be  in  the  diredtion  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  on 
which  the  oval  was  deferibed.  This  figure,  however, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  oval,  though  it  may  ferve 
very  well  as  the  border  of  a  drawing,  or  for  fimilar  pur- 
pofes,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 

In  no  feience  are  artiufing  contrivances  more  requi- 
fite  to  facilitate  the  progrefsof  the  young  pupil  than  in 
geometry.  We  are  therefore  difpofed  to  regal'd,  with 
particular  attention,  every  attempt  to  illuftrate  and  ren¬ 
der  popular  the  elements  of  this  feience.  We  may  lay 
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with  Mr  Edgeworth,  that  though  there  is  certainly  no  Geon  etri- 
royal  road  to  geometry,  the  tvay  may  be  rendered  eafy  cal 
and  pleafant  by  timely  preparations  for  the  journey. 

Without  fome  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of 
its  peculiar  language,  we  can  fcarcely  expect  that  our 
young  traveller  fhould  advance  with  facility  or  plea¬ 
sure.  Young  people  fhould,  from  their  earlieft  years, 
be  accuftomed  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  regular 
folids,  viz.  the  tetrahedron,  or  regular  four-fided' folid  5 
the  cube,  or  regular  fix-fided  folid  ;  the  odtabedron,  or 
regular  eight-fided  folid  $  the  dodecahedron,  or  regular 
12-fidcd  folid  ;  and  the  icofahedron,  or  regular  20-fided 
folid.  Thefe  may  be  formed  of  card  or  wood,  and  Mr 
Don,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of  Briftol,  has  con- 
ftru6lcd  models  of  thefe  and  other  mathematical  figures, 
and  explained  them  in  an  Efiay  on  Mechanical  Geome-  *  SeeF^e^ 
try.  Children  fhould  alfo  be  accuftomed  to  the  figures  worth's * 
in  mathematical  diagrams.  To  thefe  fhould  be  added  Pratt  cal 
their  refpe&ive  names,  and  the  whole  language  of  the  Educatnn% 
fcience  fhould  be  rendered  as  familiar  as  poftible  *.  ciap^xvi. 

We  have  lately  met  with  a  contrivance  for  rendering  x,e  Petit 
familiar  to  children  the  terms  of  geometry  by  means  of  Euclid, 
an  eafy  trick.  This  contrivance  is  called  Le  Petit  Eu -  Dg.  25. 
did,  and  confifts  of  two  circular  cards  which  are  repre- 
fent  at  fig.  25.  Plate  CCCCLXXII,  and  fig.  26. 

Plate  CCCCLXXIII.  Each  of  thefe  circles  is  divided 
into  eight  compartments,  marked  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  within  each  compartment  are  reprefented  feverai 
mathematical  figures  or  diagrams.  In  the  centre  of  the 
card  reprefented  at  fig.  25.  is  the  word  quefion ,  and  in 
that  at  fig.  26.  the  word  anfiver.  On  the  latter  the 
figures  are  diftinguilhed  by  numbers,  referring  to  their 
explanations  in  the  following  table. 


N° 

1.  The  cone. 

2.  Curve  line. 

3.  Quadrant. 

4.  A  point. 

5.  Dotted  cofine. 

6.  Dotted  fecant. 

7.  Cube. 

8.  Pyramid. 

9.  A  perpendicular. 

10.  Acute-angled  triangle. 

11.  Decagon. 

12.  Hexagon. 

13.  Square. 

14.  Right-angled  triangle. 

15.  Sphere. 

16.  Circular  fegmenU 

17.  A  angle. 

18.  Dotted  length. 

19.  Parallelopipcdon. 

20.  Dotted  radius. 

21.  A  fe6lor. 

22.  Heptagon. 

23.  The  bafe. 

Dotted  abfcitle. 
Ifofceles  triangle. 
Dotted  line  fubtending 

an  angle. 

Dotted  ordinate. 

28.  Enneagon,  or  regular 
9-fided  figure. 

4  A  : 


24 

25 

26 
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N° 

29.  The  foci  of  an  ellipfe. 

30.  O&agon. 

31.  Rhomboid. 

32.  Equilateral  triangle. 

33.  Pentagon. 

34.  Spindle. 

35.  A  fealene  triangle. 

36.  Parallelogram, 

37.  Obtuffe-angled  triangle. 

38.  Dotted  height. 

39.  Hyperbola. 

40.  Dotted  conjugate  dia¬ 

meter. 

41.  Dotted  hypothenufe. 

42.  Dotted  parameter. 

43.  Rhombus. 

44.  Dotted  diameter. 

45.  Dotted  fine. 

46.  An  obtufe  angl<>. 

47.  Parabola. 

48.  Cylinder. 

49.  External*  angle. 

Dotted  tangent. 
Straight  line. 

Ellipfis, 

Dotted  diagonal. 

Circle. 

Dotted  tranfverfc  dia¬ 
meter. 

56.  Prifm. 


57*  Dotted 
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_  ca^  C7.  Dotted  verfed  fine, 
dons*”  J8-  Alternate  angles. 

59 .  A  femicircle. 

60.  Dotted  chord. 

6 1.  A  right  angle. 

To  form  a  trick  with  thefe  cards,  the  teacher  is  to 
hold  the  queftion  card,  and  the  pupil  the  anfwer  card. 
The  teacher  is  to  think  of  a  figure  in  any  one  of  his 
compartments,  and  to  mention  to  the  pupil  both  the 
number  of  the  compartment  in  the  queftion,  and  that 
in  the  anfwer  eard,  on  whieh  the  figure  is  found.^  The 
pupil  is  then  to  begin  with  the  firft  or  outmoft  diagram 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  compartment  in  his  own  card, 
where  the  figure  thought  on  is  faid  to  be  contained, 
and  to  eount  from  this  down  the  left-hand  row  towards 
the  centre,  and  thence,  if  neceffary,  from  the  outmoft 
diagram  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fame  compartment 
towards  the  centre,  till  his  counting  reaehes  the  number 
of  the  compartment  in  the  queftion  card,  where  the  fi¬ 
gure  was  at  firft  found. 

For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  teaeher  thinks 
on  a  figure  in  the  compartment  of  his  card  marked  2, 
and  that  he  finds  the  fame  figure  in  the  eompartment  of 
the  anfwer  card  which  is  marked  6.  The  learner  be¬ 
ginning  to  count  from  the  firft  figure  on  the  left  hand 
in  his  fixth  compartment,  viz.  that  marked  48,  comes 
immediately  to  the  figure  marked  30,  which  is  that 
thought  of  by  the  teacher,  and  proves  to  be  an  o&agon. 
Again,  if  the  figure  thought  on  be  found  in  the  fixth 
1  compartment  of  the  queftion  card,  and  in  the  fifth  of 

the  anfwer  card,  the  learner  beginning  with  the  figure 
marked  15,  and  paffing  fueceffively  to  22,  24,  57,  and 
49,  comes  for  his  fixth  place  to  36,  the  figure  thought 
of,  which  is  a  parallelogram. 

The  defign  of  this  contrivance  is  ingenious,  but  its 
execution,  at  leaft  in  the  copy  which  we  have  feen,  is 
extremely  faulty.  Many  of  the  terms  are  mifprinted, 
forne  of  them  inaceurate,  and  the  explanation  fearcely 
intelligible.  We  have  endeavoured  to  re&ify  thefe  de¬ 
feats,  and  truft  we  have  fucceeded. 

Sect.  IX.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Ji  TDBOD  TNAM1CS. 

Hydroftatic  -<  In  our  treatife  on  Hydrodynamics,  under  whieh 
srereations.  head  we  have  included  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrau¬ 
lics,  we  have  deferibgd  feveral  entertaining  experiments 
and  ufeful  contrivances,  and  explained  them  according 
to  hydroftatical  principles.  T  bus,  at  N°  49  and  50, 
we  have  explained  the  hydrojlatic  paradox,  Ihowing 
that  the  preflure  on  the  bottoms  of  veffels  filled  with 
fluids  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
they  contain,  but  on  its  altitude }  at  N°  51,  we  have 
ill  u  ft  rated  the  upward  preflure  of  fluids  by  the  hydrojla¬ 
tic  bellows  ;  at  N°  54  and  55.  we  have  explained  and 
illuftrated  the  ufe  of  the  fyphon  :  at  N°  112  and  113, 
we  have  fhown  how  capillary  attraction  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  cohefion  may  be  illuftrated  by  experiment  5  in 
Chap.  III.  of  Part  III.  we  have  deferibed  the  various 
machines  employed  for  raifing  water,  fueh  as  pumps, 
fire  engines,  Archimedes’s  ferew,  the  Perfian  wheel, 
&c.  and  explained  their  ^  a  ion  $  at  N°  355,  we  have 
deferibed  Bnynab’s  hydroftatic  prefi,  and  at  N°3567  el 

$ 


fey.  we  have  deferibed  and  explained  the  clepfydra  Hydroftatic 
with  its  varieties.  The  following  amufmg  experiments  Ke;cr*a- 
are  derived  from  Ozanam  and  Montucla.  1 

To  confruB  a  veffel  which,  when  filed  to  a  certain  Tant3a]us*s 
height  with  any  liquor,  Jhall  retain  the  liquor,  but  Jhall fllp, 
fuffer  the  whole  to  efcape  when  filed  with  the  fame 
fuid  ever  fo  little  above  that  height . 

Let  there  be  a  metallic  veffel,  as  ABCD,  fig.  27.  Fig,  27. 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  Y f,  having  in  the 
middle  a  fmall  round  hole,  as  at  M,  to  reeeive  a  tube 
MS,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  fo  that  the  lower 
orifiee  M  may  defeend  a  little  below  the  partition. 

This  tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  but  is  to  be  covered 
with  another  a  little  larger,  clofed  at  the  top,  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  one  fide,  at  the  bottom,  an  aperture,  fo  that 
when  water  is  poured  into  the  veffel,  it  may  force  its 
way  between  the  two  tubes,  and  rife  to  the  upper  ori¬ 
fice  S,  of  the  inner  tube.  This  mechanifm  muft  be 
coneealed  by  a  fmall  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of 
ftooping  to  drink,  which  we  may  call  Tantalus .  This 
figure  muft  have  its  lips  a  little  abeve  the  orifice  S. 

If  water  be  poured  into  this  veflel,  fo  long  as  it  does 
not  afeend  above  the  orifiee  S,  it  will  be  retained  but 
as  foon  as  it  gets  above  this  orifice,  fo  as  to  touch  the 
lips  of  Tantalus,  it  will  begin  to  run  off,  the  tubes  act¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  of  a  fyphon,  and  carrying  off  the 
whole  of  the  water  into  the  lower  eavity,  which  ought 
to  have  in  its  fide,  near  the  partition,  a  fmall  aperture 
for  allowing  the  air  whieh  it  contains  to  efcape,  while 
the  water  fupplies  its  plaee. 

This  machine  may  be  rendered  ftill  more  aftiufing  by 
conftru6ting  the  fmall  figure  of  Tantalus  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  when  the  water  has  attained  its  utmoft  height, 
it  (hall  eaufe  the  head  of  the  figure  to  move,  fo  that  its 
lips  may  approach  the  fluid,  thus  reprefenting  the.  ges¬ 
tures  of  Tantalus  endeavouring  to  catch  the  water  to 
quench  his  thirft. 

To'confruB  a  vejfel which,  while fanding  upright,  retains 
the  liquor  poured  into  it;  but  if  inclined,  as  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drinking,  immediately  fuffer s  it  to  efcape . 

Let  a  hole  be  pierced  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  the 
veflel  to  whieh  you  are  defirous  of  giving  this  property, 
and  infert  in  it  the  longer  branch  of  a  fyphon,  the  other 
extremity  of  whieh  muft  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom,  as 
feen  fig.  28.  j  then  fill  the  veflel  with  any  liquor  as  far  asFig.  aj. 
the  lower  fide  of  the  bent  part  of  the  fyphon  ’,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  when  inclined,  and  applied  to  the  mouth,  this 
movement  will  eaufe  the  furface  of  the  ivater  to  rife 
above  the  bending,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fyphon 
the  liquor  will  begin  to  flow  off  \  and  if  the  veflel  is 
not  reftored  to  its  former  pofition,  will  continue  doing 
fo  till  it  becomes  empty. 

This  artifice  might  be  concealed  by  means  of  a  dou-  Fig.  2p. 
ble  eup,  as  appears  at  fig.  29.;,  for  the  fyphon  a  b  c, 
plaeed  between  the  two  Tides,  will  produce  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect.  If  the  veflel  be  properly  prefented  to  the  perfon 
whom  you  are  defirous  of  deceiving,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
fucli  a  manner  as  to  make  him  apply  his  lips  to  the  fide 
b,  the  fummit  of  the  fyphon,  the  inclination  of  the  li¬ 
quor  will  eaufe  it  to  rife  above  that  fummit,  and  it  will 
immediately  efcape  at  c .  Thofe  perfons,  however,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  artifice  will  apply  their  lips  to 
the  other  fide,  and  not  meet  w  ith  the  fame  difappointment. 

Method 
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N° 

62.  A  fpherieal  fruftum. 

63.  Vertical  or  oppofite  an- 

gles. 

64.  An  acute  angle. 


•  AMUSEMENTS 

I  droftatic  Method  of  confruBing  an  hydraulic  machine ,  in  which 
a  bird  appears  to  drink  up  all  the  water  that  /pouts  up 
through  a  pipe ,  and  falls  into  a  bafon . 

Let  ABDC,  fig.  30.  be  a  veflel,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  horizontal  partition  EF  and  let  the  uppef 
cavity  be  divided  into  two  parts  alfo  by  a  vertical  par- 
tition  GH.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the 
upper  cavity  BF,  and  the  lower  one  EC,  by  a  tube 
LM,  which  proceeds  from  the  lower  partition,  and  de¬ 
fends  almoft  to  the  bottom  DC.  A  fimilar  commu¬ 
nication  is' formed  between  the  lower  cavity  EC,  and 
the  upper  one  AG,  by  the  tube  IK,  which,  riling  from 
the  horizontal  partition  EF,  proceeds  nearly  to  the  top 
AB.  A  third  tube,  terminating  at  the  upper  extremi¬ 
ty  in  a  very  fmall  aperture,  defcends  nearly  to  the  par¬ 
tition  EF,  and  pafles  through  the  centre  of  a  bafon 
RS,  intended  to  receive  the  water  which  ilfues  from  it. 
Near  the  edge  of  this  bafon  is  a  bird  with  its  bill  im- 
raerfed  in  it  \  and  through  the  body  of  the  bird  pafles  a 
bent  fyphon  QP,  the  aperture  of  which,  P,  is  much 
lower  than  the  aperture  Q.  Such  is  the  conftru&ion 
of  this  machine,  the  ufe  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Fill  the  two  upper  cavities  with  water  through  two 
holes,  made  for  the  purpofe  in  the  Tides  of  the  veflel, 
and  which  mull  be  afterwards  fliut.  It  may  be  ealily 
feen  that  the  water  in  the  cavity  AG  ought  not  to  rife 
above  the  orifice  K  of  the  pipe  KI.  If  the  cock  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  pipe  LM  be  then  opened,  the  water  of  the 
upper  cavity  HF  will  flow  into  the  lower  cavity,  where 
it  will  comprefs  the  air,  and  make  it  pafs  through  the 
pipe  KI  into  the  cavity  AG  ;  in  this  cavity  it  will 
comprefs  the  air  which  is  above  it,  and  the  air  prefling 
upon  it,  will  force  it  to  fpout  up  through  the  pipe  NO, 
from  whence  it  will  fall  down  into  the  bafon. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  the  water  flows  from  the 
cavity  BG,  into  the  lower  one,  the  air  will  become  ra¬ 
refied  in  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity  ^  hence,  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  will  a£t  on  the  water,  already 
poured  into  the  bafon  through  the  orifice  O  of  the  af- 
cending  pipe  NO,  the  water  will  flowthrough  the  bent 
pipe  QSP,  into  the  fame  cavity  BG  ;  and  this  mo¬ 
tion,  when  once  eflabliihed,  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  the  cavity  AG. 

Sect.  X.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Magnetism. 
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inches  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Let  the  Magnetic 
box  M  be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  N  two  thirds  of  an 
inch.  They  muft  both  open  with  hinges,  and  fliut  with  , , — 
a  clafp.  Have  four  fmall  pieces  of  light  wood  (figs. 

3 2,  33>  34?  35*)  ot~  ^ie  ^ame  ^lze  ^ie  ln^c  °*  the  Fig.  3*,  33? 
box  M  (fig.  31.),  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  34>  35* 

In  eaeli  of  thefe  let  there  be  a  groove,  as  AB,  EF, 

CD,  GH  ;  thefe  grooves  muft  be  in  the  middle,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  two  of  the  Tides.  In  each  of  thefe  grooves  place 
a  ftrong  artificial  magnet,  as  fig.  36.  The  poles  of 
thefe  magnets  muft  be  properly  difpofed  with  regard  to 
the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the  boards  }  as  is 
exprefled  in  the  plate.  Cover  the  bars  with  paper  to 
prevent  their  being  feen  }  but  take  care,  in  palling  it 
on,  not  to  wet  the  bars,  as  they  will  be  rufted,  and 
thus  their  virtue  will  be  confiderably  impaired.  When 
you  have  painted  fuch  fubje&s  as  you  choofe,  you  may 
cover  them  with  a  very  thin  clear  glafs.  At  the  centre 
of  the  box  N,  place  a  pivot,  (fig.  37.)  on  which  a  fmall 
circle  of  pafteboard  OPQR  (fig.  38.)  is  to  turn  quite 
free.  Under  this  muft  be  a  touched  needle  S.  Divide 
this  circle  into  four  parts,  which  are  to  be  difpofed  with 
regard  to  the  poles  of  the  needle,  as  is  exprefled  in  the 
figure.  In  thefe  four  divifions  paint  the  fame  fubjedls  as 
are  on  the  four  boards,  but  reduced  to  a  fmaller  com- 
pafs.  Cover  the  infide  of  the  top  of  this  box  with  a 
paper,  M,  (fee  fig.  31.)  in  which  muft  be  an  opening  Fig-  31* 

D,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  box, 
that  you  may  perceive  fucceflivcly,  the  four  fmall  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  pafteboard  cirele  juft  mentioned.  rThis 
opening  is  to  ferve  as  the  cloth  on  which  the  little  pain¬ 
ter  is  fuppofed  to  draw  one  of  the  pictures.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  box  with  a  thin  glafs.  Then  give  the  firft 
box  to  any  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  place  any  one  of  the 
four  pictures  in  it  privately ;  and  when  he  has  clofed  it, 
to  give  it  to  you,  then  place  the  other  box  over  it,  when 
the  moveable  circle,  with  the  needle,  will  turn  till  it 
comes  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  bar  in  the  firft  boJC. 

It  will  then  appear  that  the  little  dexterous  painter  has 
already  copied  the  picture  that  is  enclofed  in  the  firft 
box. 


3* 


The  attra&ing  and  repelling  power  of  the  oppofite 
reations.  poles  of  a  magnet,  have  furnifhed  the  writers  on  feienti- 
fic  recreations  with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  expe¬ 
riments.  In  our  treatife  on  Magnetism,  we  have  fe- 
lefted  a  few  of  thefe,  viz.  the  communicating  piece  of 
money  (Magnetism,  N°  39.)  ;  the  magnetic  table  (N° 
40.)  ;  the  myjlerious  watch  (N°  41.)  5  the  magnetic  dial 
(N°  42.)  ;  and  the  divining  circles  (N°  43.).  We  (hall 
here  deferibe  a  few  other  interefting  experiments,  and 
refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wifh  for  a  greater  variety  of 
thefe  amufements,  to  the  original  work  of  Ozanam  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  N°  3.  or  the  Rational  Recreations  of 
Dr  Hooper,  and  to  the  51ft  part  of  the  Eticyclopddie 
Methodique ,  containing  Arnuf emeus  des  Sciences ,  with 
the  plates  on  Amufemens  de  Fhyfiquei  in  the  4 2d  part 
of  the  fame  work. 

The  dexterous  Fainter. 

Provide  two  fmall  boxes,  as  M  and  N  (fig.  31.)  four 
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The  Cylindric  Oracle . 

Provide  a  hollow  cylinder  about  fix  inches  high,  and  Cylindric 
three  wide,  as  AB  (fig.  39.).  Its  cover  CD  muft  be  oracle, 
made  to  fix  on  in  any  pofition.  On  one  fide  of  this  box**£’  39* 
or  cylinder,  let  there  be  a  groove,  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  with  that  fide  ;  in  which  place  a  fmall  ftcel  bar 
(fig.  40.)  that  is  ftrongly  impregnated,  with  the  north 
pole  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  cylinder  deferibe  a  cirele,  and  divide  it 
into  ten  equal  parts,  in  which  are  to  be  written  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10,  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  41.  Place 
a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  have  ready  a 
magnetic  needle.  Then  provide  a  bag  in  which  there 
are  feveral  divifions.  In  each  of  thefe  divifions  put  a 
number  of  papers,  on  which  the  fame  or  fimilar  quef* 
tions  are  to  be  written.  In  the  cylinder  put  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  anfwers  to  each  queftion,  and  feal  them  up  in.. the 
manner  of  fmall  letters.  On  each  of  thefe  letters  or 
anfwers  is  to  be  written  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  dial 
or  circle  at  the  top  of  the  box.  You  are  fuppofed  to 
know  the  number  of  anfwers  to  caeh  queftion.  Then 
offer  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  bag,  (obferving  which 
ftivifion  it  is)  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  draw  ons 
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of  the  papers.  Next  put  the  top  on  the  cylinder,  with 
that  number  which  is  written  on  the  anfwer  dire&ly 
over  the  bar.  Then  defire  the  perfon  who  drew  the 
queflion  to  obferve  the  number  at  which  the  needle 
Hands,  and  to  feafch  in  the  box  for  a  paper  of  the  fame 
number,  which  he  will  find  to  contain  the  anfwer. — 
The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  offering  another 
divifion  of  the  bag  to  the  fame,  or  another  perfon  ;  and 
placing  the  number  that  correfponds  to  the  anfwer  over 
the  magnetic  bar,  proceeding  as  before. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  feVeral  anfwers  to  the  fame 
queflion.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  queflion  to  be,  Is 
it  proper  for  me  to  marry  ? 

Anf.  i.  While  you  are  young,  not  yet  ;  when  you  are 
old,  not  at  all. 

2.  Marry  in  bafle,  and  repent  at  leifure. 

3.  No,  if  you  are  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with  your- 
felf  j  for  then  you  will  have  two  perfons  to  quarrel  with. 

4.  Yes,  if  you  are  fure  to  get  a  good  hufband  (or 
wife),  for  that  is  the  greatefl  bleffing  of  life*  But  take 
care  you  are  fure. 

5.  No,  if  the  perfon  you  w'ould  marry  is  an  angel  ; 
unlefs  you  would  be  content  to  live  with  the  devil. 

Fix  a  common  ewer,  as  A  (fig.  42.)  of  about  12 
inches  high,  upon  a  fquare  Hand  BC  ;  on  one  fide  of 
which  there  muH  be  a  drawer  I),  of  about  four  inches 
fquare,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  In  the  ewer  place  a  hol¬ 
low  tin  cone  inverted,  as  AB  (fi g.  43*)  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  diameter  at  top,  and  two  inches  at 
bottom  }  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ewer  there  mufl  like- 
wife  be  a  hole  of  two  inches  diameter.. 

Upon  the  Hand,  at  about  an  inch  diflance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ewer,  and  dire&ly  under  the  hole,  place 
a  fmall  convex  mirror  H,  of  fuch  convexity  that  a  per- 
fon’s  vifage,  when  viewed  in  it  at  about  15  inches  dif¬ 
tance,  may  not  appear  above  2-J-  inches  long. 

Upon  the  Hand  likewife  at  the  point  I,  place  a  pivot 
of  half  an  inch  high,  on  which  muft  be  fixed  a  touched 
needle  RQ,  inclofed  in  a  circle  of  very  thin  paHeboard 
OS  (fig.  44.)  of  five  inches  diameter.  Divide  this 
paHeboard  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which  draw  a 
fmall  circle  ;  and  in  three  of  thefe  circles  paint  a  head; 
as  xy  y,  55,  the  drefs  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  different; 
one,  for  example,  having  a  turban,  another  a  wig,  and 
the  other  a  woman’s  cap.  Let  that  part  which  con¬ 
tains  the  face  in  each  picture  be  cut  out,  and  let  the  fourth 
circle  be  entirely  cut  out,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  figure. 
You  muff  obferve,  that  the  poles  of  the  needle  are  to  be 
difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  figures. 

Next  provide  four  fmall  frames  of  w'ood  or  paHe¬ 
board,  N°  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  in- 
fide  of  the  drawer.  On  thefe  frames  muff  be  painted 
the  fame  figures  as  on  the  circular  paHeboard,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  mufl  be  no  part  of  them  cut  out. 
Behind  each  of  thefe  pictures  place  a  magnetic  bar,  in 
the  fame  direction  as  is  expreffed  in  the  figures  ;  an.d 
cover  them  over  with  paper,  that  they  may  not  be  vi- 
fible.  Matters  being  thus  prepared,  firfl  place  in  the 
drawer  the  frame  N°  4,  which  there  is  nothing 
painted.  Then  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  into  the 
ewer,  and  defire  the  company  to  look  into  it,  sfking 
them  if  they  fee  their  own  figures  as  they  are.  Then 
take  out  the  frame  N°  4,  and  give  the  three  ethers  to 
any  one,  defiring  him  to  choofe  in  which  of  thofe  dref- 
fes  he  would  appear.  Then  put  the  frame  with  the 
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drefs  he  has  chofcn  in  the  drawer,  aTid  a  moment  after,  Magnetic 
the  perfon  looking  into  the  ewer  will  fee  his  own  face  *’ecrea. 
furrounded  with  the  drefs  of  that  picture.  For,  the  t  |  tlons‘ 
paHeboard  circle  (divided  as  above  deferibed,  into  four  ’  ^ 
parts,  in  three  of  which  are  painted  the  fame  figures 
as  on  three  of  the  boards,  and  the  fourth  left  blank) 
containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  four  boards  hav¬ 
ing  each  a  concealed  magnet  ;  therefore  when  one  of 
them  is  put  in  the  drawer  under  the  ewer,  the  circle 
will  correfpond  to  the  pofition  of  that  magnet,  and  con- 
fequently  the  perfon  looking  into  the  top  of  the  ewer 
will  fee  his  own  face  furrounded  with  the  head  drefs  of 
the  figure  in  the  drawer.  This  experiment,  well  per¬ 
formed,  is  highly  entertaining.  As  the  paHeboard  cir¬ 
cle  can  contain  only  three  heads,  you  may  have  feveral 
fuch  circles,  but  :nuH  then  have  feveral  other  frames : 
and  the  ewer  muH  be  made  to  take  off  from  the  Hand. 

Provide  a  wooden  box,  about  13  inches  long  and  7  3$ 

inches  wide,  as  ABCD  (fig.  45.).  ^  ‘ie  cover  of  this me^a]s°x 01  I 

box  Chould  be  as  thin  as  poffible.  Have  fix  fmall  Fig.  ■' 
boxes  or  tablets,  about  an  inch  deep,  all  of  the  fame  fize 
and  form,  as  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  that  Lhey  may  indiferimi- 
nately  go  into  fimilar  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
large  box.  In  each  of  thefe  tablets  is  to  be  placed  a 
fmall  magnetic  bar,  with  its  poles  difpofed  as  expreffed 
in  the  figure.  Cover  each  of  thefe  tablets  with  a  thin 
plate  of  one  of  the  fix  following  metals,  viz.  gold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  iron,  pewter,  and  lead.  Have- alio  a  mag¬ 
netic  perfpcCtive,  at  the  end  of  which  are  to  be  two 
circles,  one  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  the  other 
Into  four  (as  in  fig.  46.),  from  the  centre  of  which  there 
mufi  be  drawn  an  index  N,  whofe  point  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  north.  Therefore,  when  you  are  on  the  fide  CD 
of  the  box,  and  hold  the  perfpeCtive  over  any  one  of  the 
tablets  that  are  placed  on  the  holes  E,  F,  G,  fo  that  the 
index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  fide 
AB,  the  needle  in  the  perfpeCtive  will  have  its  fouth 
pole  direCted  to  the  letter  that  denotes  the  metal  con¬ 
tained  in  that  tablet.  When  you  hold  the  perfpeCtive 
over  one  of  the  boxes  placed  in  the  holes  H,  I,  K,  fo 
that  the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to 
the  fide  CD,  the  fouth  pole  of  the  needle  will,  in  like 
manner,  exprefs  the  name  of  the  metal  inclofed.  If  the 
under  fide  of  any  of  the  tablets  be  turned  upwards,  the 
needle  will  be  flower  in  its  motion,  on  account  of  the 
greater  diffancc  of  the  bar.  The  gold  and  filver  will 
Hill  have  the  fame  direction  ;  but  the  four  other  metals 
will  be  expreffed  by  the  letters  on  the  interior  circle. 

If  any  one  of  the  metals  be  taken  away,  the  needle 
will  not  then  take  any  of  the  above  directions,  but  na¬ 
turally  point  to  the  north  ;  and  its  motion  will  be  much 
flower.  Therefore,  give  the  box  to  any  one,  and  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  difpofe  all  the  tables  in  what  manner 
and  with  what  fide  upwards  he  pleafes,  and  even  to 
take  any  of  them  away.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  the  per¬ 
fpeCtive,  you  may  tell  him  immediately  the  name  of  the 
metal  on  each  tablet,  and  of  that  which  he  has  taken 
away.  39 

Conflru£t  a  round  box,  ILNM  (fig.  47*)>  e,&]lt:The  mag* 
or  nine  inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  On  itsnetic  pla- 
bottom  fix  a  circle  of  paHeboard,  on  which  draw  the^etarn  ■ 
central  circle  A,  and  the  feven  furrounding  circles  lS’ 

B  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Divide  the  central  circle  into 
feven  equal  parts  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  AF, 

AG,  AH,  which  muH  pafs  through  the  centres  of  the 

other 
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Magnetic  other  circles,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  two  equal 
Siecrea-  parts.  Then  divide  the  circumference  of  each  of  thefe 
tio1^  circles  into  14  equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure.  Have  alfo 
another  pafteboard  of  the  fame  figure,  and  divided  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  muft  turn  freely  in  the  box  by 
means  of  an  axis  placed  on  a  pivot*,  one  end  ©f  which  is 
k  4S.  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  A  (fee  fig.  48.).  On 
each  of  the  feven  fmalier  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  place  a  magnetic  bar,  two  inches  long,  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  diameters  of  thofe  circles,  and 
their  poles  in  the  fituation  expreffed  in  the  figure.  There 
mult  be  an  index  O  (fig.  48.),  like  that  of  the  hour 
hand  of  a  dial,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
central  circle,  and  by  which  the  pafteboard  circle  in 
the  box  may  be  turned  about.  There  muft  alfo  be  a 
needle  P,  which  muft  turn  freely  on  the  axis,  without 
moving  the*circular  pafteboard.  In  each  of  the  feven 
divifions  of  the  central  circle  write  a  different  queftion  ; 
and  in  another  circle,  divided  into  1 2  parts,  write  the 
names  of  the  12  months.  In  each  of  the  feven  circles 
write  two  anfwers  to  each  queftion,  obferving  that  there 
muft  be  but  feven  words  in  each  anfvver,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  In  the  firft  divifion  of  the  circle  G 
(fig.  47.),  which  is  oppofite  to  the  firft  queftion,  write 
the  firft  word  of  the  firft  anfwer.  In  the  fecond  divifion 
of  the  next  circle,  write  the  fecond  word,  and  fo  on  to 
the  laft  word,  which  will  be  in  the  feventli  divifion  of 
the  feventh  circle. 

In  the  eighth  divifion  of  the  firft  circle,  write  the 
-firft  word  of  the  fecond  anfwer ;  in  the  ninth  divifion  of 
the  fecond  circle,  write  the  fecond  word  of  the  fame 
anfwer,  and  fo  on  to  the  14th  divifion  of  the  feventh 
circle,  which  muft  contain  the  laft  word  of  that  an¬ 
fwer.  The  fame  muft  be  done  with  all  the  feven  quef- 
tions,  and  to  each  of  them  muft  be  aftigned  two  an¬ 
fwers,  the  words  of  which  muft  be  difperfed  through 
the  feven  circles.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  circles 
place  a  pivot,  and  have  two  magneted  needles,  the 
pointed  end  of  one  of  which  muft  be  north,  and  the 
.  ^  other  fouth,  QR  (fig.  48.).  Now,  the  index  of  the 
central  circle  being  directed  to  any  one  of  the  queftions, 
if  you  place  one  of  the  two  magnetic  needles  on  each  of 
the  feven  lelfer  circles,  they  will  fix  themfclves  accord¬ 
ing  to’the  dire&ion  of  the  bars  on  the  correfpondent 
circles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  confequently  point 
to  the  feven  words  which  compofe  the  anfvver.  If  you 
place  one  of  the  other  needles  on  each  circle,  it  will 
point  to  the  words  that  are  diametrically  oppofite  to 
thofe  of  the  firft  anfwer  ;  the  north  pole  being  in  the 
place  of  the  fouth  pole  of  the  other.  Therefore,  pre- 
fent  this  planetarium  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to 
choofe  one  of  the  queftions  there  written;  and  then  fet 
the  index  of  the  central  circle  to  that  queftion,  putting 
one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  the  feven  circles,  turn  it 
about;  and  when  they  all  fettle,  they  will  point  to  the 
feven  words  that  compofe  the  anfwer.  The  two  anfwers 
may  be  one  favourable  and  the  other  unfavourable,  and 
the  different  needles  will  ferve  to  diverfify  the  anfwers 
when  the  experiment  is  repeated. 

There  may  be  alfo  a  moveable  needle  to  place  againft 
the  names  of  the  months;  and  when  the  party  has  fixed 
upon  a  queftion,  place  that  needle  againft  the  month  in 
which  he  was  born,  which  will  give  the  bufinefs  a  more 
myfterious  air.  On  the  centre  of  the  large  circle  may 
the  figure  of  the  fun;  and  on  each  of  the  feven  fmaj- 
4^ 
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ler  circles  one  of  the  chara&ers  of  the  principal  planets.  Magnetic 
This  experiment,  well  executed,  is  one  of  the  moft  en-  ^en¬ 
tertaining  produced  by  magnetifm.  ,  tK)ns>  „ 

Provide  a  box  XY  (fig.  49.)?  *8  inches  long,  nine  40 
wide,  and  two  deep,  the  top  of  which  is  to  Hide  off  and  The  faga- 
on  at  the  end  Y.  Towards  the  end  X,  deferibe  a  cir-c^ous  lwan* 
cle  of  fix  inches  diameter,  around  which  are  to  be  fixed  - 

fix  fmall  vafes  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
high,  and  to  each  of  them  there  muft  be  a  cover.  At 
the  end  Y  place  an  egg  B,  of  ivory  or  forae  fuch  mate¬ 
rial,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  a  cover 
that  fhuts  by  a  hinge,  and  fallens  with  a  fpring.  It 
muft  be  fixed  on  the  Hand  C,  through  which,  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  and  the  part  of  the  box  di¬ 
rectly  underneath, -there  is  a  hole  of  one-third  of  an 
inch  diameter.  In  this  cavity  place  an  ivory  cylinder 
F,  that  can  move  freely,  and  which  riles  or  falls  by 
means  of  the  fpring  R.  You  muft  have  a  thin  copper 
bafon,  A,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  which  is  to  be  placed- 
on  the  centre  of  the  circle  next  X,  and  confequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  fix  vafes.  Let  a  proper  workman  , 
conftruCl  the  movement  expreffed  by  fig.  50.  which  is 
compofed  of  a  quadrant  G,  that  has  16  teeth,  and  is 
moveable  about  an  axis  in  the  {land  H,  that  has  an  el¬ 
bow,  by  which  it  is  ferewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  L.  To  the  quadrant  there  muft  be  joined  the  ftraight 
piece  K.  The  horizontal  wheel  M  has  24  teeth,  and 
is  fupported  by  the  piece  S,  which  is  ferewed  to  the 
end  of  the  box  next  Y.  On  the  axis  of  this 'wheel 
place  a  brafs  rod  OP,  five  inches  long;  and  at  the  par*; 

O  place  a  large  bar  or  horfe  {hoe,  of  a  femicircular  form, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated.  The  fteel  rod  V,  takes  at  one  end  the 
teeth  of  the  quadrant  G,  by  the  pinion  F,  and  at  the 
other  end  the  wheel  M,by  the  perpendicular  wheel  N% 
of  30  teeth  ;  the  two  ends  of  this  rod  are  fupported  by 
the  two  Hands  that  hold  the  other  pieces.  Under  the 
piece  K,  that  joins  to  the  quadrant,  muft  be  placed  the 
fpring  R,  by  which  it  is  raifed,  and  pulhes  up  the  cy¬ 
linder  that  goes  through  the  {land  C  into  the  egg.  You 
muft  alfo  have  fix  fmall  cales  as  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y. 

Thefe  muft  be  of  the  fame  circumference  with  the  cylin¬ 
der  in  the  {land,  and  round  at  their  extremities ;  their 
length  muft  be  different,  that  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  egg,  and  the  lower  end  enters  the  hole  in  which 
is  the  cylinder,  they  may  thruft  it  down  more  or  lefs, 
when  the  top  of  the  egg  againft  which  they  prefs,  is  fa¬ 
ttened  down ;  and  thereby  lower  the  bar  that  is  fixed  to 
the  end  of  the  quadrant,  and  confequently  by  means  of 
the  pinion  Zand  wheels  NM  turn  the  horfe  fhoe  that  is 
placed  upon  the  axis  of  the  laft  wheel.  The  exa£l 
length  of  thefe  cafes  can  be  determined  by  trials  only; 
but  thefe  trials  may  be  made  with  round  pieces  of  wood. 

In  each  of  thefe  cafes  place  a  different  queftion,  written, 
on  a  ftip  of  paper  and  rolled  up,  and  in  each  of  the  vafes 
put  the  anfwer  to  one  of  the  queftions  ;  as  you  will 
know, , by  trials,  where  the  magnetic  bar  or  horfe  fhoe 
will  ft  op. .  Laftly,  Provide  a  fmall  figure  of  a  fvvan,  of 
cork  or  enamel,  in  which  fix  a  touched  needle,  of  the 
large!!  fize  of  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  fewing. 

Being  thus  prepared,  offer  a  perfon  the  fix  cafes,  and 
defire  him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them,  and  conceal  the 
left,  or  give  them  to  different  perfons.  He  is  then  to 
open  his  cafe,  read  the  queftion  to  himfelf,  and  return 
the  cafe,  after  replacing  the  queftion.  You  then  put 
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the  cafe  in  the  egg,  aftd  placing  the  fwan  in  the  bafon 
on  the  water,  you  tell  the  company  (he  will  Toon  difco- 
Vcr  in  which  of  the  vafes  the  anfvver  is  contained.  1  he 
fame  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  all  the  cafes. 

Sect.  XL  Recreations-  and  Contrivances'  relating  to 
Mechanics. 

In  the  article  Mechanics,  we  have  deferibed  fome 
of  the  lighter  experiments  by  which  the  principles  of 
that  fcience  are  illuflrated,  and  have  explained  the  con* 
ftru&ion  and  aftion  of  feveral  ingenious  and  ufeful  ma¬ 
chines.  In  particular,  we  have  deferibed  the  windmill 
at  N°  428.  •,  feveral  carriages  that  are  capable  of  mov¬ 
ing  without  horfes,  at  Nos.  455,  456,  457,  and  458.  ; 
a  carriage  that  cannot  be  overturned,  at  N  459*  >  At¬ 
wood’s  machine  for  illuftrating  the  dodlrines  of  accele¬ 
rated  and  retarded  motion,  at  N°  4 60. ;  a  machine  for 
illuftrating  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  at  467.  ;  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  illuftrating  the  effe&s  of  the  centrifugal  force 
in  flattening  the  poles  of  the  earth,  at  468.  ;  a  machine 
for  trying  the  (Length  of  materials,  at  4^9*  5  ^  machine 
in  which  all  the  mechanical  powers  are  united,  470.  3 
Fiddler’s  balance  at  471.;  an  improvement  in  the 
balance,  472. ;  a  machine  for  (hewing  the  competition 
of  forces,  at  473. ;  Smeaton’s  machine  for  experiments 
on  windmill  fails,  at  474.  j  Smeaton’s  machine  for  ex¬ 
periments  on  rotatory  motion,  at  475*  ’  Prony  5  con- 
denfer  of  forces,  at  47 6. ;  a  portable  (tone  crane  for 
loading  and  unloading  carts,  with  feveral  other  cranes, 
at  477,  478,  479,  480,  and  482.  j  Bramah’s  jib  for 
cranes,  31481.;  the  common  worm-jack,  at  483.  ;  a 
portable  loading  and  unloading  machine  at  484.  *,  Vau- 
loue’s  pile  engine  at  485.  and  Bunce’s  pile  engine  at 
486.  We  have  alfo,  in  the  articles  AndROIDES  and 
Automaton,  deferibed  feveral  ingenious  contrivances 
for  producing  various  animal  motions  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  what  is  commonly  called  clock-work,  efpe- 
ciallv  M.  Vaucanfon’s  flute-player,  and  M.  KempelTs 
cheft-player. 

In  tlie  prefent  article  we  (hall  firft  prefent  our  read¬ 
ers  with  a  few  mechanical  contrivances  that  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  amufing  ;  (hall  give  the  fubftance  of  an 
ingenious  paper  on  the  philosophical  ules  of  a  common 
watch  ;  and  fnall  conclude  the  fe&ion  with  an  account 
of  Edgeworth’s  Panorganon ,  or  uuiverfal  machine  for 
illuftrating  the  effeft  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

To  fupport  a  pail  of  water  by  a  fick,  only  one  half  of 
which ,  or  lefs,  refs  on  the  edge  of  a  table . 

Let  AB  (fig.  51.)  be  the  top  of  the  table,  and  CD 
the  (tick  that  is  to  fupport  the  bucket.  Convey  the 
handle  of  the  bucket  over  this  flick,  in  luch  a  manner, 
that  it  may  reft  on  it  in  an  inclined  pofition,  as  IH,  and 
let  the  middle  of  the  bucket  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of 
the  table.  That  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fixed  in  this 
tituation,  place  another  (lick  as  GFE,  with  one  end,  G, 
relling  againft  the  fide  of  the  bucket  at  the  bottom, 
while  itsViddle  F,  refts  againft  the  oppofite  edge  of 
the  bucket  at  the  top,  and  its  other  extremity  E,  refts 
aaainft  the  firft  (lick  CD,  in  which  a  notch  fhould  be 
cut  to  retain  it.  By  tlicfe  means  the  bucket  will  re¬ 
main  fixed  in  that  fituation,  without  inclining  to  either 
fide  j  and  if  not  already  full  of  water,  it  may  be  filled 
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with  fafety,  for  its  centre  of  gravity  being  in  tbe  verti-  Mectarft 
cal  line  paffing  through  the  point  H,  which  meets  with 
the  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  pail  is  in  the  fame  eir- 
cumftances  as  if  it  were  fuipended  from  that  point  of  the 
table  where  the  vertical  line  would  meet  the  edge.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  the  ftick  cannot  Aide  along  the  table, 
nor  move  on  its  edge,  without  railing  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bucket,  and  of  the  water  which  it  contains. 

The  heavier  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  ftable  will  be  its 

pofition.  *  b  # 

According  to  this  principle,  various  other  tricks  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  are  generally  propofed  in  books 
on  mechanics,  may  be  performed.  For  example,  pro¬ 
vide  a  bent  hook  DGF,  as  feen  at  the  oppofite  end  of 
the  fame  figure,  and  infert  the  part,  FD,  in  the  pipe  of 
a  key  at  D,  which  muft  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  ta¬ 
ble  ;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hook  fufpend  a  weight 
G,  and  difpofe  the  whole  in  fuch  a.  manner  that  the 
vertical  line  GD  may  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of  the 
table.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  the 
weight  will  not  fall ;  and  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  with 
the  key,  which,  had  it  been  placed  alone  in  that  fitua¬ 
tion,  would  perhaps  have  fallen  ;  and  this  refolves  the 
following  mechanical  problem,  propofed  in  the  form  of 
a  paradox  :  A  body  having  a  tendency  to  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  how  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  by  adding  to  it  a 
weight  on  the  fame  fide  oti  which  it  tends  to  fall. 

To  confvuB  a  figure  which ,  without  any  counterpoife , 
pall  always  rafe  itfelf  upright ,  and  preferve  or  re¬ 
gain  that  poftion ,  however  it  may  be  difur  bed. 

Let  a  figure,  refembling  a  man,  ape,  &c.  be  formed  43 
of  fome  very  light  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  pith  of  elder, 
which  is  foft,  and  can  eafily  be  cut  into  any  required 
figure.  Then  provide  a  hemifpherical  bafe  of  fome  vesry 
heavy  fubftance,  fuch  as  lead.  T.  he  half  of  a  leaden 
bullet  made  very  (month  on  the  convex  part  will  be 
very  proper  for  this  pur  pole.  If  now  the  figure  be  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  plain  part  of  this  hemifphere ;  in  what¬ 
ever  pofition  it  may  be  placed  it  will  rife  upright  as 
foon  as  it  is  left  to  itfelf;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its 
hemifpherical  bafe  being  in  the  axis,  tends  to  approach 
the  horizontal  plain  as  much  as  poftible.  1  his  it  can¬ 
not  attain  till  the  axis  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  but  as  the  fmall  figure,  on  account  of  the  difpro- 
portion  between  its  weight  and  that  of  the  bafe,  fcarcely 
deranges  the  latter  from  its  place,  the  natural  per¬ 
pendicularity  of  the  axis  is  eafily  regained  in  all  pofi- 

tions.  , 

According  to  this  principle  were  confirutted  the 
fmall  figures  called  Pruffians,  which  fome  years  ago 
conilituted  one  of  the  amufements  of  young  people. 

They  were  formed  into  battalions,  and  being  made  to 
fall  down  by  drawing  a  rod  over  them,  immediately 
ftarted  up  again  as  foon  as  it  was  removed.  On  the 
fame  principle  fereens  have  been  conftrutfed,  fo  as  to 
rife  of  themfelves  when  they  happen  to  be  thrown 
down. 

To  make  a  body  afeend  along  an  inclined  plane  in  eonfe -  44 

quence  of  its  own  gravity. 

Let  a  body  be  conflrufted  of  w'ood,  ivory,  or  fome  Fig.  5J 
fuch  material,  confiding  of  two  equal  right  cones  united 
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'echanic  by  their  bafes,  as  EF  (fig.  52.)  ;  and  let  two  ftraight, 
Ucrea-  fmooth  rulers,  as  AB,  CD,  be  fo  placed  as  to  join 

tlu”^ _ ,  m  an  angle  at  the  extremities  A,  C,  and  diverge  to- 

"^52.  wards  BD,  where  they  muft  be  a  little  elevated,  fo 
that  their  edges  may  form  a  gently  inclined  plane.  If 
now  the  double  cone  be  placed  on  the  inclining  edges, 
pretty  near  the  angle,  it  will  roll  towards  the  elevated 
ends  of  the  rulers,  and  thus  appear  to  afeend  ;  for  the 
parts  of  the  cone  that  reft  on  the  rulers  growing  fmaller 
as  they  go  over  a  larger  opening,  and  thus  letting  down 
the  larger  part  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  gravity  deff 
Cends,  though  the  whole  body  feems  to  rife  along  the 
inclined  plane. 

To  infufe  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  care  muft 
be  taken  that  the  height  of  the  elevated  ends  of  the 
rulers  be  lef9  than  the  radius  of  the  circle  forming  the 
bafe  of  the  cones. 

44  Explanation  of  the  upright  Pofition  preferred  in  a  Top 
or  Tee-totum  while  it  is  revolving . 

This  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force, 
which  teaches  us  that  a  body  cannot  move  in  a  circular 
direction,  without  making  an  effort  to  fly  off  from  the 
centre;  fo  if  it  be  confined  by  a  firing  made  faft  in  that 
centre,  it  will  ftretch  the  firing  in  proportion  as  the  cir¬ 
cular  motion  is  more  rapid.  See  Dynamics.  It  is  this 
centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  top  or  tee-totum 
that  preferves  it  in  an  upright  pofition.  The  inftrument 
being  in  motion,  all  its  parts  tend  to  fly  off  from  the 
axis,  and  that  with  greater  force  the  more  rapid  the  re¬ 
volution.  Hence  it  follows  that  thefe  parts  are  like  fo 
many  powers  afting  in  a  direction  perj  ndicular  to  the 
axis.  As,  however,  they  are  all  equal,  and  pafs  ra¬ 
pidly  round  by  the  rotation,  the  inftrument  muft  be  in 
equilihrio  on  its  point  of  fupport,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  on  which  it  turns.  The  motion  is  gradually  im¬ 
peded  by  the  friftion  of  the  axis  againft  the  furface  on 
which  it  moves ;  and  we  find  that  the  inftrument  re¬ 
volves  for  a  longer  time,  in  proportion  as  this  friftion  is 
avoided  by  rendering  very  fmooth  the  furfaces  of  the 
^  axis,  and  the  plane  on  which  it  moves. 

1  iofophi-  There  are  many  obfervations  and  experiments  in  dif- 
nHifes  of  ferent  departments  of  fcience,  the  accuracy  of  which  de- 
!  ™mon  Pends  greatly,  and  in  fome  cafes  entirely,  on  the  accu¬ 
rate  meafureroent  of  minute  portions  of  time;  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  found, 
the  nature  of  the  defeent  of  falling  bodies,  the  meafure 
of  the  fun’s  diameter,  the  diftance  of  two  contiguous,  or 
at  leaf!  apparently  contiguous,  heavenly  bodies  taken 
at  their  paffage  over  the  meridian,  and  the  diftance  of 
places  from  the  difference  of  the  velocity  of  light  and 
found.  A  pendulum  for  {winging  feconds  has  ufually 
been  employed  for  thefe  and  fimilar  purpofes,  and  in  an 
obfervatory  is  found  to  be  very  convenient;  but  a  watch, 
by  being  more  portable,  is  calculated  to  be  more  gene¬ 
ral  in  its  application,  and  will  meafure  fmaller  portions 
of  time  than  any  other  inftrument  that  has  been  invent¬ 
ed.  Befides,  it  poffeffes  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
in  all  fituations  its  beats  may  be  counted  by  the  ear,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  objeft  of  obfervation  is  viewed 
by  the  eye,  fo  that  no  lofs  is  incurred,  as  muft  inevi¬ 
tably  happen,  when  the  eye  Is  ufed  to  view  both  the 
objeft  and  pendulum  in  fuccefiion,  (hould  this  latter  be 
^ver  fo  quick.  But  it  will  be  ubjefted  hew,  that  few 
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watches  meafure  time  accurately,  and  that^  from  the  Mechanic 

different  conftruftions  of  watches,  the  times  correfpond- 

ing  to  their  beats  vary  in  a  very  confiderable  degree.  v  -  ■» 

We  allow  thefe  objections  to  be  true,  and  conceive  that 

to  them  the  reafon  may  be  attributed,  why  the  beat  of 

a  watch  is  not  generally  applied  as  the  meafure  of  the 

lowefl  denomination  of  fubdivifions  of  time.  We  fhaU 

therefore  endeavour  to  obviate  thefe  objections,  by  fliew- 

ing  how  any  tolerably  good  watch,  whatever  be  its  con- 

ftruClion,  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  many  phi- 

lofophical  purpofes. 

We  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  confider,  that  the  por¬ 
tions  of  time  which  we  pi  opofe  to  meafure  b\  a  watch 
are  Imall,  and  thole  to  be  counted  not  by  a  fecund-hand, 
as  is  the  cuftom  with  medical  men,  but  altoget  her  by  tlm 
beats ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  watch  be  not  liable  to  lofe 
or  gain  time  confiderably  in  a  day,  the  error  in  the  rats 
of  going  will  be  extremely  minute  in  the  time  corre- 
fponding  to  any  number  of  beats  that  the  memory  can 
retain,  or  that  the  purpofes  to  which  we  propofe  the 
application  to  be  made  will  require  ;  and  even  it  the 
error  in  the  rate  of  going  be  confiderable,  fo  as  to  a*, 
mount  to  feveral  minutes  in  a  day,  as  it  is  uniform,  h 
may  eafily  be  allowed  for  by  a  correction*  Thus,  if  the 
error  were  five  minutes  per  day,  the  allowance  would 
be  upwards  of  -j-^g-th  part.  Hence  the  firft  objection, 
which  relates  to  the  error  occafioned  by  the  rate  of  go¬ 
ing  of  any  watch,  will  conftitute  no  real  obftacie  to  its 
application  in  the  afeertaining  of  fmall  portions  of  time, 
provided  a  fudden  change  of  temperature  be  avoided  at 
the  time  of  ufmg  it  ;  for  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the 
rate  of  going  be  eftimated  when  the  temperature  is  the 
fame,  as  when  the  watch  is  ufed  for  philofophical  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  fo  that  if  it  is  ufually  worn  in  the  pocket,  it 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  to  the  ear,  but  if  it  be  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  room  or  in  the  open  air  where  the  rate  of  going 
is  afeertained,  it  muft  be  hung  near  the  ear,  under  fi¬ 
milar  circumftances,  where  any  obfervation  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  it. 

As  to  the  other  objeftion,  which  applies  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  lengths  of  the  beats  of  two  different  watches, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  their  conftrndions,  though 
they  indicate  hours  and  minutes  alike,  it  may  be  very 
readily  removed.  All  common  watches  have  the  fame 
number  qf  wheels  and  pinions,  which  ate  known  by  the 
fame  names,  and  placed,  no  matter  how  varioufly,  fo  as 
to  aft  together  without  interruption ;  but  all  watches 
have  not  their  correfponding  wheels  and  pinions  divided 
into  the  fame  number  of  teeth  and  {paces ;  and  from 
this  circumftance  the  beats  of  different  watches  differ 
from  each  other*  As  the  rate  of  going  of  a  watch  is 
regulated  by  the  lengthening  or  fhortening  of  a  fpring, 
without  any  regard  being  had  to  the  numbers  which 
compofe  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions,  a  great  la¬ 
titude  is  allowable  in  the  calculation  of  thofe  numbers  ; 
of  which  the  different  makers  avail  themfelves  according 
as  the  numbers  on  the  engines  they  ufe  for  cutting  the 
teeth  require  ;  but  whatever  the  numbers  may  be  of 
which  the  wheel-work  confifts,  if  we  divide  double  the 
produft  of  all  the  w  heels,  from  the  centre  w’heel  to  the 
crown  wheel  inclufively,  by  the  product  of  all  the  pi¬ 
nions  with  which  they  aft,  the  quotient  will  invariably 
be  the  number  of  beats  of  the  watch  in  quo  ft  ion  in  one 
hour  ;  and  again,  if  we  divide  this  quotient  by  3600, 
tlie  number  of  feconds  in  an  hour,  this  latter  quotient 
4  B  *  will 
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Fame  will  be  the  number  of  beats  in  every  feeond,  which  may 


be  carried  to  any  number  of  places  in  decimals,  and  be 
,  copied  upon  the  watch-paper  tor  infpedion  whenever  it 
may  be  wanted. 

When  any  particular  watch  is  cleaned,  the  workman 
may  be  directed  to  count,  and  return  in  writing,  the 
numbers  of  the  centre  wheel,  the  third  wheel,  the  con- 
trate  wheel,  and  the  crown  (balance)  wheel,  and  alfo 
of  the  three  pinions  which  they  aduate,  relpediyely, 
from  which  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  a  beat  is  ea- 
fily  made  by  the  rule  juft  given,  and  when  once  made, 
will  apply  in  all  inftances  where  that  individual  watch 
is  ufed.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  which  conftitute  the 
dial  work,  or  of  the  great  wheel  and  pinion  with  which 
it  a ds  *,  the  ufe  of  the  former  of  thefe  is  only  to  make 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  revolve  in  their  refpedive 
times,  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  fame  in  all  watches ; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  latter,  the  great  wheel  and  its  pinion, 
is  to  determine,  in  conjundion  with  the  number  of  fpi- 
rals  on  the  fufee,  the  number  of  hours  that  the  watch 
fhall  continue  to  go,  at  one  winding  up  of  the  chain 
round  the  barrel  of  the  mainfpring.  All  thefe  wheels 
and  pinions,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  unne- 
ceiiary  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  calculating  the 
beats  per  hour.  The  reafon  why  double  the  produd  of 
the  wheels  fpecified  is  taken  in  the  calculation  is,  that 
one  tooth  of  the  crown  wheel  completely  efcapes  the  pa- 
lats  at  every  two  beats  or  vibrations  of  the  balance. 

A  few  examples  of  the  numbers  exhibited  in  the 
wheels  of  fome  common  watches  will  render  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  more  intelligible. 
We  fhall  take  four  examples,  the  firft  exprefiing  the 
numbers  of  a  common  watch,  as  given  by  Mr  Fmmer- 
fon.  In  this  watch  the  centre  wheel  contained  54  teeth, 
its  pinion  6  teeth  *,  the  third  wheel  48  teeth,  its  pinion 
6  ;  the  con  trate  wheel  48  teeth,  and  its  pinion  6  *,  the 
crown  wheel  15  teeth,  befides  2  palats.  Now,  we  have 
54  X  48  X  48  X  15  X  2=3732480  for  double  the  pro- 
dud  of  the  fpecified  wheels,  and  6x6x6=216  tor 

.  .  r  3732480 

the  produd  of  the  fpecified  pinions  >  alio  — —g  — 
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ble  the  produd  of  the  wheels,  and  6  X  6  X  6=216,  the  Meehan! 

,  3796416  .  Recrea. 

produd  of  the  pinions:  therefore  —  = 


— Z —  •  /j/vj  tions. 

216 

the  beats  in  an  hour,  and  —  —  4.882,  beats  per  fe- 

3000 

cond. 

In  a  fourth,  56  X  ji  X  5°  X  13  X  28oo>  dou‘ 

ble  the  produfl  of  the  wheels,  and  6  X  6  X  6^21 6,  the 

.  ,  2712800 

produft  of  the  pinions,  confequently — —  ^  -  gives 

17188  beats  in  an  hour,  which,  divided  by  3600,  gives 
4.7746  for  the  beats  per  feeond. 


17  280  are  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour  :  accordingly 
Mr  Eramerfon  fays  that  this  watch  makes  about  4.75 
beats  in  a  feeond.  I  he  number  of  fpirals  on  the  fufee 


is  7  ;  therefore,  7  X  ^=2.8,  the  number  of  hours  that 


the  watch  will  go  at  one  winding  up :  likewife  the  dial 

work  12  x36=  1440 

IO  12  X  ~ 


:i2  thews  that  whilft  the  firft 


driving  pinion  of  io  goes  I  2  times  round,  the  laft  wheel 
of  36  goes  only  once  *,  whence  the  angular  velocity  of 
two  hands  carried  by  their  hollow  axles  are  to  each 
other  as  1 2  to  r. 

In  a  feeond  example  the  numbers  in  the  calculation 
of  beats  per  feeond  will  be  as  follows,  60  X  60  X  6z  X 
13  x  2=  <6 16000=  double  the  produd  of  the  wheels, 
and  8  X  8  X  6=384,  the  produd  of  the  pinions',  then 

<616000  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour, 


384 


and  i!^=4.o62J,  the  number  of  beats  per  feeond. 
3600 

In  a  third  watch  the  numbers  require  the  following 
calculation  54 X52X52X  2==379^4X^  ^ur 


It  remains  now  to  adduce  an  example  or  two  of  the 
mode  of  applying  the  beats  of  a  watch  to  philofophicai 
purpofes. 

For  one  example  let  us  fuppofe  with  Dr  Herfchel, 
that  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars  may  be  afeer- 
tained  by  obferving  how  the  angle  between  two  ftars, 
very  near  to  each  other,  varies  in  oppofite  parts  of  the 
year.  For  the  purpofe  of  determining  an  angle  of  this 
kind,  where  an  accurate  micrometer  is  wanting,  let  a 
telefcope  that  has  crofs  wires  be  direded  to  the  ltars 
when  palTing  the  meridian,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
upright  wire  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
let  it  remain  unmoved  as  foon  as  the  former  of  the  two 
ftars  is  juft  coming  into  the  field  of  view  •,  then  fixing 
the  eye  to  the  telefcope  and  the  watch  to  the  ear,  re¬ 
peat  the  word  one  along  with  every  beat  of  the  watch 
before  the  ftar  is  arrived  at  the  perpendicular  hair,  until 
it  is  in  conjundion  with  it,  from  which  beat  go  on  two, 
three,  four,  &c.  putting  down  a  finger  of  either  hand 
at  every  twentv  till  the  feeond  ftar  is  feen  in  the  fame 
fituation  that  the  leading  one  occupied  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  counting  5  then,  thefe  beats  divided 
by  the  beats  per  feeond,  marked  on  the  watch-paper, 
will  give  the  exad  number  uf  uncorreded  feconds,  by 
which  the  following  ftar  paffes  later  over  the  meridian 
than  the  leading  one.  When  thefe  feconds  and  parts 
of  a  feeond  are  ascertained,  we  have  the  following  ana¬ 
logy  for  determining  the  angle,  which  includes  alio  the 
corredion,  namely,— as  23*  56'  4",  098  (the  length  of’ 
a  fidereal  rotation  of  the  earth),  plus  or  minus  the  daily 
error  in  the  rate  of  going,  are  to  360°  \  fo  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  obferved  feconds  of  time,  to  the  quantity  of  the 
horizontal  angle  required.  The  watch  is  here  fuppofed 
to  be  regulated  to  {hew  folar  time  *,  but  if  it  ftiould  be 
regulated  exadly  for  fidereal  time,  inftead  of  23  56 
4"  098,  we  muft  ufe  exadly  24  hours  in  the  analogy. 

As  a  feeond  inftance,  let  it  be  required  to  afeertam 
the  diftance  of  the  nearer  of  two  eltdrified  clouds  from 
an  obferver  when  there  are  fucceftive  peals  of  thunder 
to  be  heard  :  a  little  time  before  the  expeded  repetition 
of  a  ftafh  of  lightning  place  the  watch  at  the  ear,  and 
commence  the  numbering  of  the  beats  at  the  inftant 
the  flafh  is  feen,  as  before  direded,  and  take  care  to 
ceafe  with  the  beginning  of  the  report.  .  I  ben  the  beats 
converted  into  feconds,  with  the  proportional  part  of  the 
daily  error  added  or  fubtraded,  will  give  the  difference 
of  time  taken  up  bv  the  motion  of  the  light  and  found. 
If.  laftly,  we  fuppofe  light  to  be  inftantaneous  at  Imall 
di  fiances,  the  diftance  of  the  nearer  cloud  will  be  had 
bv  multiplying  the  diftance  that  found- is  known  to  pals 
through  in  a  feeond  by  the  number  of  obferved  feconds 
cbtamed  from  the  beats  that  were  counted. 

Many* 
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Many  more  Inftances  might  be  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  beats  of  a  good  watch  would  be  extremely  fervice 


:  fecit  anii 
hKeerea- 

tl(^ns‘  r,  able  in  the  practical  branches  of  philofophy  *,  but  the 
occurrence  of  fuch  inftances^  will  always  point  out  the 
propriety  of  the  application,  when  it  is  once  known  and 
practifed. 

We  lhall  therefore  mention  only  one  further  advan¬ 
tage  which  feems  peculiar  to  this  mode  of  counting  a 
limited  number  of  feconds  by  a  watch,  namely,  that  it 
is  free  from  any  error  which  might  arife  from  the  gra¬ 
duations  of  a  dial-plate,  or  unequal  divifions  in  the  teeth 
of  wheels  and  pinions,  where  the  feconds  are  counted 
by  a  hand. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  method  of  meafuring  fmall 
portions  of  time  accurately,  it  is  defirable  that  a  watch 
be  conftru&ed  fo  as  to  make  an  exa<ft  number  of  beats 
per  fecond  without  a  fraction,  for  then  the  reduction  of 
beats  into  feconds  would  be  more  readily  made.  With 
the  view  of  promoting  this  objedl,  Mr  William  Pearfon 
has  calculated  numbers  for  a  watch,  which  will  produce 
the  defired  effetft,  and  which,  as  they  are  equally  prac¬ 
ticable  with  thofe  in  ufe,  we  (hall  here  infert.  By  the 
method  of  arrangement  already  given,  the  numbers  pro¬ 
per  for  fuch  a  watch,  as  will  indicate  hours,  minutes, 
and  feconds,  by  three  hands,  and  alfo  make  juft  four 
beats  per  fecond,  will  ftand  thus,  viz. 

50  great  wheel 
10 — 60  centre  wheel 

8 — 64  third  wheel 

8 — 48  contrate  wheel 
6 — 15  crown  wheel 
2  palats. 

Dial  work  as  ufual. 

Six  fpirals  on  the  fufee — to  go  30  hours. 

By  the  preceding  general  rule  for  afeertaining  the 
beats  per  fecond  in  any  watch,  the  calculation  of  thefe 
numbers  will  be  thus:  60  X  64X48  X  15  X  2=5529600, 

and  8  X  8  X  6=384  *,  then  -^^^^=14400  the  beats 

x  3y  4 

in  an  hour,  and  ^—^=4  exa&ly,  for  the  beats  per  fe- 

cond  *,  which  agreement  with  the  rule  is  a  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fubjeA,  we  may  caution  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  againft  an  impofition  which  is  pra&ifed 
by  fome  watchmakers  in  the  fale  of  watches  with  fecond 
hands.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  fome  of  thefe 
workmen  to  put  a  fecond  hand  with  a  flop  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  face  to  a  watch,  the  wheel  work  of  which  is 
not  calculated  for  indicating  feconds.  The  fecond 
watch,  the  numbers  of  which  are  fet  down  a  little 
above,  was  of  this  kind.  In  this  watch  that  part  of  the 
train  which  lay  between  the  axle  of  the  centre  wheel 
and  that  of  the  contrate  wheel  on  which  the  hands  are 

placed,  viz.  ™  X  ^==  to  only  56.25,  inftead  of  60,  fo 

that  3-jj-  feconds  are  deficient  in  every  minute,  a  defi¬ 
ciency  which  in  1 6  minutes  is  equal  to  a  whole  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  hand  *. 

For  the  purpofe  of  bringing  to  our  afliftancte  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  in  teaching  the  ufe  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
Mr  Edgeworth  has  cortftru&ed  the  following  apparatus, 
Vs  pa- 1°  which  he  gives  the  name  of  pan  organon. 
non.  It  is  compofed  of  two  principal  parts,  a  frame  for 
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containing  the  moving  machinery,  and  a  capftan  or 
windlafs  ere£led  on  a  Jill  or  plank  that  is  funk  a  few 
inches  into  the  ground.  By  thefe  means,  and  by  braces 
or  props,  the  frame  is  rendered  fteady.  The  crofs  rail 
or  tratifom  is  ftrengthened  by  braces,  and  a  king-pojl  to 
make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capftan  confifts  of 
an  upright  fhaft,  on  which  are  fixed  two  drums  (about 
either  of  which  a  rope  may  be  wound),  and  two  arms 
or  levers,  by  which  the  capftan  may  be  turned  round* 

There  is  alfo  an  iron  ferew  fixed  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  fhaft,  to  fhew  the  properties  of  the  ferew  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  power.  The  rope  which  goes  round  the  drum, 
pafies  over  one  of  the  pulleys  near  the  top  of  the  frame* 
and  below  another  pulley  near  the  bottom.  As  two 
drums  of  different  fizes  are  employed,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  an  upright  roller,  for  conducing  the  rope  to  the 
pulleys  in  a  proper  direction,  when  either  of  the  drums 
is  ufed.  Near  the  frame,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  rope  runs,  is  made  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards, 
one  board  in  breadth  and  20  or  30  feet  long,  on  which 
a  fmall  Hedge  loaded  with  different  weights  may  be 
drawn. 

Fig.  53.  reprefen ts  the  principal  parts  of  this  a. 
ratus.  FF,  the  frame  ;  by  b ,  braces  to  keep  the  frame 
fteady  ;  ar,  a ,  a ,  angular  braces,  and  a  king-poft  to 
ftrengthen  the  tranfom  j  S,  a  round  taper  ftiaft,  ftrength¬ 
ened  above  and  below  the  mortices,  through  which 
the  levers  pafs,  with  iron  hoops  ;  L  */,  two  arms  or  levers 
by  which  the  fhaft,  &c.  are  to  be  moved  round ;  DD, 
the  drums,  which  are  of  different  circumferences ;  R, 
the  roller  to  conduft  the  rope }  P,  the  pulley,  round 
which  the  rope  paffes  to  the  larger  drum  5  P  2,  another 
pulley  to  anfwer  to  the  fmaller  drum  ;  P  3,  a  pulley 
through  which  the  rope  paffes  when  experiments  are 
made  with  levers,  &c» )  P  4,  another  pulley  through 
which  the  rope  paffes  when  the  fledge  is  ufed ;  R<?,  the 
road  of  deal  boards  for  the  fledge  to  move  on  5  S  /,  the 
fledge  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  attached  to  it  to  guide 
it  on  the  road.  ^ 

As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  men  Ufes  of  the 
or  children,  and  as  this  force  varies,  not  only  with  the  Panorga- 
ftrength  and  weights  of  each  individual,  but  alfo  accord- non* 
ing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  ftrength  or 
weight  is  applied,  we  muft  in  the  firft  place  eftablifh 
one  determinate  mode  of  applying  human  force  to  the 
machine,  as  well  as  a  method  of  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  of  each  individual,  whole  ftrength  is -employ¬ 
ed  in  fetting  it  in  motion. 

I.  To  ejlimate  the  force  with  which  a  perfon  can  draw 
horizontally  by  a  rope  over  his  [boulder . 

Hang  a  common  long  feale-beam  (without  feales  or  4% 
chains)  from  the  top  or  tranfom  of  the  frame,  fo  that 
one  end  of  it  may  come  within  an  inch  of  one  fide  or 
port  of  the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the 
feale-beam,  where  the  chains  of  the  feale  are  ufually 
hung,  and  pafs  it  through  the  pulley  P  3,  which  is 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  let  the  perfon  pull 
this  rope  from  I  towards  2,  turning  his  back  to  the 
machine,  and  pulling  the  rope  over  his  fhoulder  (fig. 

58.).  As  the  pulley  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  Fig.  5g, 
low  to  permit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the  perfon  who 
pulls  it  fhould  be  placed  10  or  15  feet  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  leffen  the  angular  direction  of  the 
cord,  and  thus  diminifh  the  inaccuracy  W  the  experi- 
4  B  2  went 
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Mechanic  merit.  Hang  weights  to  the  other  end  of  the,  feale- 

Reerea-  bearn?  till  the  perfon  who  pulls  can  but  juft  walk  for- 

,  tK'r'5,  ,  ward,  pulling  fairly  without  knocking  his  feet  againft 

any  thing.  This  weight  will  eftimate  the  force  with 
which  the  perfon  can  draw  horizontally  by  a  rope  over 
his  (boulder. 

Let  a  child  who  tries  this,  wTalk  on  the  board  with 
dry  (hoes  ;  let  him  afterwards  chalk  his  (hoes,  and  then 
try  it  with  his  llioes  foaped.  He  will  find  that  he  can 
pull  with  different  degrees  of  force  in  thefe  different 
circumftances.  When  he  makes  the  following  experi¬ 
ments,  however,  let  his  (hoes  be  always  dry,  that  he 
may  always  exert  the  fame  degree  of  Force. 

49  2.  To  JIjcw  the  force  of  the  three  different  hinds  of  Levers • 

Fig- 54*  55-  The  lever  L  (fig.  54.)  is  paffed  through  a  focket 
(fig.  55.)  in  which  it  can  be  (hifted  from  one  of  its  ends 
towards  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  be  fattened  at  any 
place  by  the  ferew  of  the  focket.  I  his  focket  has  two 
gudgeons,  upon  which  both  the  focket  and  the  lever 
which  it  contains  can  turn.  The  focket  and  its  gud¬ 
geons  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  plays 
between  the  rails  RR  (fig*  54*)?  raay  ke 
other  holes  at  R,  R,  (fig.  57*)* 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over  the  per  Ton’s  (houlder 
to  the  end  I,  of  the  lever  L.  Loop  another  rope  to 
the  other  end  of  this  lever,  -and  let  the  perfon  pull  as 
before.  Perhaps  it  ftiould  be  pointed  out  that  the  per¬ 
fon  mail  walk  in  a  dire<ftion  contrary  to  that  in  which 
he  walked  before,  viz.  from  l  towards  3  (fig.  53.). 
The  height  to  which  the  weight  afeends,  and  the  di- 
ftanee  to  which  the  perfon  advances,  ftiould  be  careful¬ 
ly  marked  and  meafured  *,  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
he  can  raife  the  weight  to  the  fame  height,  advancing 
through  the  fame  fpace  as  in  the  former  experiment. 
In  this  cafe,  as  both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through 
equal  fpaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  dire£lion  of  the 
motion,  and  added  no  mechanical  power  to  the  dire£I 
(Length  of  the  perfon. 

3.  Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremity  in  the  fochet ;  the 
middle  of  the  lever  will  now  be  oppofite  to  the  pulley 

Tig.  5 6.  (fig.  <;6.)  :  hook  to  it  the  rope  that  goes  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  and  fatten  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  the 
rope  by  which  the  perfon  is  to  pull.  Phis  will  be  a 
lever  of  the  fecond  kind,  as  it  is,  called  in  books  of  me¬ 
chanics  •  in  ufing  which,  the  reftftance  is  placed  between 
the  centre  of  motion  or  fulcrum  and  the  moving,  power. 
He  will  now  raife  double  the  weight  that  he  did  in  ex¬ 
periment  2.  and  he  will  advance  through  double  the 
fpace. 

4.  Shift  the  lever,  and  the  focket.  which  forms  the 
axis,  (without  (hifting  the  lever  from  the  place  in  which 
it  was  in  the  focket  in  the  laft  experiment)  to  the  holes 

yigt  5*  that  are  prepared  for  it  at  RR,  (fig.  57*)*  free 

end  of  the  lever  E  will  now  be  oppofite  to  the  rope, 
and  to  the  pulley  (over  which  the  rope  comes  from  the 
fcale  beam).  Hook  this  rope  to  it,  and  hook  the  rope 
by  which  the  perfon  pulls  to  the  middle  of  the  lever. 
The  effeft  will  now  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
laft  two  experiments  }  the  perfon  will  advance  only  half 
as  far,  and  will  raife  onlv  half  as  much  weight  as  before. 
This  is  called  a  lever  of  the  third  kind. 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
fure,  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage,  fo  as  to  balance  the  power  and  the  refiftance,  to 
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aecuftom  the  learners  to  calculate  the  relation  between  Mechanic 


i; 

the  power  and  the  effed  in  different  circumftances,  al-  Recre^ 
ways  pointing  out  that  whatever  excels  there  is  in  tire ,  tlon^ 


power,  or  in  the  refiftance,  is  always  compenfated 
by  the  difference  of  fpace*  through  which  the  inferior 


paffes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fatisfa&ory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the  immediate  re¬ 
lation  between  the  power  and  the  refiftance*,  but  the 
different  fpaces  through  which  the  power  and  the  refift¬ 
ance  move  when  one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
vious,  unlefs  they  pafs  through  much  larger  fpaces  than 
levers  will  permit. 


5.  To  Jhew  the  different  fpace  through  which  the  power  50 
and  reffance  move  in  different  circumjinnces . 


Place  the  fledge  on  the  fartheft  end  of  the  wooden 
road  (fig.  53.)  }  fatten  a  rope  to  the  (ledge,  and  coh-  Fig.  5^. 
dud  it  through  the  lowed  pulley  P  4,  and  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  fo  that  the  peri'on  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
it  by  the  rope  paffed  over  his  (houlder.  The  fledge  mutt 
now  be  loaded,  till  the  perfon  can  but  juft  advance  with 
flxort  fteps  fteadily  upon  the  wooden  road  *,  this  mutt  be 
done  with  care,  as  there  will  be  but  juft  room  for  him 
befide  the  rope.  He  will  meet  the  fledge  exa&ly  on 
the  middle  of  the  road,  from  which  he  muft  ftep  afide 
to  pafs  the  fledge.  Let  the  time  of  this  experiment  be 
noted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  perfon  and  the  fledge 
move  with  equal  velocity,  there  is  therefore  no  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys.  The 
weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  half  a  hundred, 
if  the  weight  be  about  nine  (tones  5  but  the  exaft  force 
with  which  the  perfon  draws  is  to  be  known  by  experi¬ 
ment  firft.  51 

6.  To  the  largeft  drum  (fig.  53.)  fatten  a  cord,  and  Wheeled 
pafs  it  through  the  pulley  P  downwards,  and  then axIe* 
through  the  pulley  P  4,  to  the  fledge  placed  at  the  end  Fig.  5*  ) 
of  the  wooden  road  which  is  fartheft  from  the  machine. 

Let  the  perfon,  by  a  rope  fattened  to  tin?  extremity  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  eapftan,  and  paffed  oyer  his 
(houlder,  draw  the  eapftan  round  \  he  will  wind  the 
rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  fledge  upon  the 
*r®ad.  To  make  the  fledge  advance  24  feet  upon  its 
road,  the  perfon  muft  have  walked  circularly  144  feet, 
which  is  fix  times  as  far,  and  he  will  be  able  to  draw 
about  three  hundred  weight,  which  is  fix  times  as 
much  as  in  the  laft  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  difference  of 
fpace,  paffed  through  by  the  power  in  this  experiment, 
is  exaftly  equal  to  the  difference  of  weight  which  the 
perfon  could  draw  without  the  eapftan. 

7.  Let  the  rope  be  now  attached  to  the  fmaller 
drum  *,  the  perfon  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much 
weight  upon  the  fledge  as  before  ;  and  will  go  through 
double  the  fpace. 

8.  Where  there  is  a  .number  of  perfons,  let  five  or  fix 
of  them,  whofe  power  of  drawing  (eftimated  as  in  ex¬ 
periment  i.)  amounts  to  fix  times  as  much  as  the  force 
of  the  perfon  at  the  eapftan,  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
which  was  fattened  to  the  (ledge  \  they  will  balance  the 
force  of  tire  perfon  at  the  eapftan  :  either  they  or  he,  by 
a  fudden  pull  may  advance,  but  if  they  pull  fairly,  there 
will  be  110  advantage  on  either  fide.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  rope  ftiould  pafs  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and 
(hould  be  coiled  round  the  larger  drum.  And  it  muit 
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Khanic  a]f0  obferved,  that  in  all  experiments  upon  the  mo- 

lons**  ^on  bodies,  on  whkh  there  is  much  fri6tion,  as  where 

^  *-.j a  fledge  is  employed,  the  refults  are  never  fo  uniform  as 
52  under  other  circumftances. 

I*  pulley,  9.  Upon  the  pulley  we  {ball  fay  little,  as  it  is  in 
every  body’s  hands,  and  experiments  may  be  tried  upon 
it  without  any  particular  apparatus.  It  fhould,  however, 
be  diftindlly  inculcated,  that  the  power  is  not  increafed 
by  a  fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpofe,  a  wheel  without 
a  rim,  or,  to  fpcak  with  more  propriety,  a  number  of 
fpokes  fixed  in  a  nave  fhould  be  employed  (fig.  61.). 
Pieces  like  the  heads  of  crutches  fhould  be  fixed  at  the 
ends  of  thefe  fpokes,  to  receive  a  piece  of  girthweb, 
which  is  ufed  inflead  of  a  cord,  becaufe  a  cord  would 
be  unfteady  ;  and  a  (trap  of  iron  with  a  hook  to  it 
fhould  play  upon  the  centre,  by  wfhich  it  may  fome- 
times  be  fufpended,  and  from  which  at  other  times  a 
weight  may  be  hung. 

Let  this  fkeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the  iron 
ftrap  from  the  tranfom  of  the  frame  ;  fallen  a  piece  of 
web  to  one  of  the  radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the 
oppofite  radius.  If  two  perfons  of  equal  weight  pull 
thefe  pieces- of  girthweb,  they  will  balance  each  other  ; 
or  two  equal  weights  hung  to  thefe  webs,  will  be  in 
equilibrio.  If  a  piece  of  girthweb  be  put  round  the 
aftermoft  radius,  two  equal  weights  hung  at  the  end's 
of  it  will  remain  immoveable  ;  but*  if  either  of  them  be 
pulled,  or  if  a  fmall  additional  weight  be  added  to 
either,  it  will  defeend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itfelf 
fuccefiively  to  the  afeending  radii,  and  will  detach  it¬ 
felf  from  thole  which  are  defeending.  If  this  move¬ 
ment  be  carefully  eonfidered,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  web,  in  unfolding  itfelf,  a£b  in  the  fame  manner  up¬ 
on  the  radii,  as  two  ropes  Would,  if  they  were  hung  to 
the  extremities  of  the  oppofite  radii  in  fucceffion.  The 
two  radii  w’bich  are  oppofite,  may  be  eonfidered  as  a 
lever  of  the  firft  kind,  when  the  centre  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  lever  5  as  each  end  moves  through  an  equal  fpace, 
there  is  no  mechanical  advantage.  But  if  this  fkeleton- 
pulley  be  employed  as  a  common  block  or  tackle,  its  mo¬ 
tions  and  properties  will  be  entirely  different. 

®^,#  10.  Nail  a  piece  of  girthweb  to  a.  poll,  at  the  dh 

fiance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  fallen  the 
other  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  radii  (fee  fig.  61.).  Fallen 
another  piece  of  web  to  the  oppofite  radius,  and  let  a 
perfon  hold  the  Ikeleton-pulley  fufpended  from  the  web; 
hook  weights  to  the  ffrap  that  hangs  from  the  centre. 
The  end  of  the  radius  to  which  the  fixed  girthweb  is 
faltened  will  remain  immoveable  \  but  if  the  perfon  pulls 
the  web  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  upwards,  he  will  be 
able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weight  which  he  can  raife 
from  the  ground  by  a  fimple  rope  without  the  machine, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  his  hand  moves  through  twice 
as  great  a  fpace  as  the  weight  defeends  :  he  has  therefore 
the  mechanical  advantage,  which  he  would  have  by  a 
lever  of  the  fecond  kind.  Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put 
round  the  under  radii,  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the 
poll,  and  the  other  be  held  by  the  perfon,  and  it  will 
reprefent  the  application  of  a  rope  to  a  moveable  pulley  ; 
if  its  motion  be  carefully  eonfidered,  it  w  ill  appear  that 
the  radii,  as  they  fuccefiively  apply  themselves  to  the 
web,  reprefent  a  feries  of  levers  of  the  fecond  kind. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of  girth¬ 
web  ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  ;  place  the  pulley 
upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  bring¬ 


ing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let  the  perfon  taking  hold  Mechanic 
of  it,  draw  the  loaded  fledge  faltened  to  the  hook  at  ^^crea- 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  ;  he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  „  *  * 

much  in  this  manner  as  he  could  without  the  pulley. 

Here  the  web  lying  in  the  road  fhews  more  diftinft- 
ly,  that  it  is  quiefeent  where  the  loweft  radius  touches 
it ;  and  if  the  radii,  as  they  tread  upon  it,  are  obferved, 
their  points  will  appear  at  reft,  while  the  centre  of  the 
pulley  will  proceed  as  fall  as  the  fledge,  and  the  top  of 
each  radius  fucceflively  will  move  twice  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  and  the  edge. 

If  a  perfon  holding  a  ftick  in  his  hand,  obferves  the 
relative  motions  of  the  top  and  the  middle,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftick,  whilft  he  inclines  it,  he  will  fee  that 
the  bottom  of  the  ftick  has  only  half  the  motion  of  the 
top.  This  property  of  the  pulley  has  been  eonfidered . 
more  at  large,  becaufe  it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a 
wheel  rolling  upon  the  ground  ;  and  it  explains  a  com¬ 
mon  paradox,  which  appears  at  firft  inexplicable,  the 
bottom  of  a  rolling  wheel  never  moves  upon  the  road. 

This  is  afierted  only  of  a  wheel  moving  over  hard 
ground,  which,  in  fad,  may  be  eonfidered  rather  as  lay¬ 
ing  down  its  circumference  upon  the  road,  than  as  mo¬ 
ving,  upon  it. 

II.  The  inclined  P lane  and  the  Wedge . 

The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  eonfidered.  When  S3 
a  heavy  body  is  to  be  raifed,  it  is  often  convenient  to 
lay  a  Hoping  artificial  road  of  planks,  upon  which  it 
may  be  pullied  or  drawn.  This  mechanical  power, 
however,  is  but  of  little  fervi.ee  without  the  aftiftance 
of  wheels  or  rollers  ;  w*e  fhall  therefore  fpeak  of  it  as  it 
is  applied  in  another  manner,  under  the  name  of  the 
wedge,  which  is  in  fad  a  moving  inclined  plane  ;  but- 
if  it  bo  required  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  inclin¬ 
ed  plane  by  the  panorganon,  the  wooden  road  may  be 
raifed  and  fet  to  any  inclination  required,  and  the  fledge 
may  be  drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N  (fig.  59.),  with  a  wheel 
one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the  poft  of  the  frame,  by 
means  of  a  gudgeon  driven  or  fere  wed  into  the  poll. 

To  prevent  this  lever  from  deviating  fideways,  let  a  11  m, 
of  wood  be  conneded  with  it  by  a  rail,  which  (hall  be 
part  in  the  lever,  but  whish  may  move  freely  in  a  hole 
in  the  rail.  The  other  end  of  this  flip  muft  be  fattened 
to  a  ftake  driven  into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  lever,  at  one  fide  of  it,  and  towards  the  end 
in  which  the  wheel  is  fixed  (fig.  62.),  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  treadle  of  a  common  lathe  is  managed,  and 
as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is  fomc times  guided. 

12.  Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever  place  an  inclined 
plane  (fig.  s9‘)  on  Ike  wooden  road,  with  rollers  under 
it,  to  prevent  fridion  ;  fallen  a  rope  to  the  foremoft  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  pafs  it  through  the  pulleys  (P  4  and 
P  3),.  as  in  the  fifth  experiment ;  let  a  perfon  draw  the 
fledge  by  this  rope  over  his  fhoulder,  and  he  will  find, 
that  as  it  advances  it  will  raife  the  weight  upwards ;  the 
wedge  is  five  feet  long,  and  elevated  one  foot.  Now,  if 
the  perpendicular  afeent  of  the  weight,  and  the  fpace 
through  which  he  advances,  be  compared,  he  will  find 
that  the  fpace  through  which  he  has  palled  will  be  five 
times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  weight  has 
afeended  5  and  that  this  wedge  has  enabled  him  to  raife 
five  times  as  much  as  he  could  raife  without  it,  if  his 
ftrength  were  applied  as  in  experiment  I.  without  any 

mechanical 
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Mechanic  mechanical  advantage.  By  making  this  wedge  in  two 
parts  hinged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to  keep 
_  them  afunder,  the  wedge  may  be  adjutted  to  any  given  ob¬ 
liquity  *,  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  afeertamed  by  compa¬ 
ring  its  perpendicular  elevation  with  its  bafe.  If  the 
bafe  6f  the.  wedge  be  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  any  other  number  of 
times  greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable  the  perfon 
Ho  raife  refpe&ively  2,  3,  4,  or  5  times  more  weight  than 
he  could  do  in  experiment  1.  by  which  his  power  is  efti- 
mated. 
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Fig.  So. 


13.  The  Screw . 

The  ferew  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  :  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylinder 
taken  together,  compared  with  the  fpace  through  which 
the  power  that  it  turns  paffes,  is  the  meafure  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  advantage .  Let  the  lever  ufed  in  the  laft  expe¬ 
riment  be  turned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reach  from  its 
gudgeon  to  the  (haft  of  the  Panorganon,  gdided  by  an 
attendant  lever  as  before  (fig.  60.).  Let  the  wheel 
reft  upon  the  lowed  helix  or  thread  of  the  ferew  $  as  the 
arms  of  the  (haft  are  turned  round,  the  wheel  will 
afeend,  and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is  fattened  to  the 
lever.  As  the  fituation  <3f  the  ferew  prevents  the  weight 
from  being  fufpended  exa&ly  from  the  centre  of  the 
ferew,  proper  allowance  muft  be  made  for  this  in  efti- 
mating  the  force  of  the" (crew,  or  determining  the  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  gained  by  the  lever.  This  can  be 
done  by  meafuring  the  perpendicular  afeent  of  the 
weight,  which  in  all  cafes  is  ufeful,  and  more  expedi¬ 
tious  than  meafuring  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  efti- 
mating  its  force  by  calculation  ;  becaufe  the  different 
diameters  of  ropes,  and  other  fmall  circumftances,  are 
frequently  miftaken  in  eftimates — both  methods  fhould 
be  employed  and  their  refults  compared.  The  fpace 
paffed  through  by  the  moving  power,  and  by  that  which 
it  moves,  are  infallible  data  for  eftimatiqg  the  powers  of 
engines. 

Two  very  material  fubje&s  of  experiment  yet  remain 
for  the  Panorganon  ;  friction,  and  wheels  of  carriages  \ 
^but  perhaps  we  may  be  thought  to  have  extended  this 
fe&ion  beyond  its  juft  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  which  it  is  not  intended  to  write  a  treatife  upon 
fcience,  but  to  point  out  methods  of  initiating  young 
people  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  of  giving 
them  a  diftin&  view  of  thofe  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded.*No  preceptor  who  has  had  experience  will 
cavil  at  the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  a  boy  of  1  2  or  13 
upon  thefe  fubje&s*,  he  will  perceive  that  the  general 
view  which  we  wi(h  to  give,  muft  tend  to  form  a  tafte 
for  literature  and  inveftigation.  The  fciolijl  has  learned 
only  to  talk — we  wifh  to  teach  our  pupils  to  think  up¬ 
on  the  various  obje&s  conne&ed  with  the  prefent  ar¬ 
ticle. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  employed  in  afeertaining 
the  refiftance  of  air  and  water  \  the  force  of  different 
mufcles  •,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  amufing  and  ufeful 
experiments.  In  academies  and  private  families,  it  may 
be  ere&ed  in  the  place  allotted  for  amufement,  where  it 
will  furnifti  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour. 


Edge- 
worth's 

EducadLy  When  it  has  loft  its  novelty,  the  (haft  may  from  time  to 
vol.  ii.chap.  time  be  taken  down,  and  a  fwing  may  be  fufpended  in 
xvh.  ifcsqplace*: 


^  -  -m.( 

Optics.  tions. 


In  the  articles  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  Micro-  5s 
scope  and  Perspective,  we  have  deferibed  a  variety  Optical  r»< 
of  optical  recreations,  viz.  under  Catoptrics,  Se&.  II10  creations. 
CATOPTRIOAL  ILLUSIONS  j  the  appearance  of  a  boundless 
vifia  ;  a  fortification  apparently  of  immenfe  extent ;  a 
furprifing  multiplication  of  obje&s  •,  the  optical  para¬ 
dox ,  by  which  opaque  bodies  are  feemingly  rendered 
tranfparent  *,  the  magician's  mirror  ;  the perfpe&ive  mir¬ 
ror  ;  the  a&ion  of  concave  mirrors  in  inflaming  com- 
buftible  bodies,  and  the  real  apparition.  Under  Diop¬ 
trics,  page  244  of  Vol.  VII.  optical illufiotis  ;  the  opti¬ 
cal  augmentation ,  optical fubtraBion  ;  the  alternate  illu - 
Jion  ;  the  dioptrical  paradox ;  the  camera  obfeura  ;  the 
method  of  (hewing  the  fpots  on  the  fun’s  di(k,  and  mag¬ 
nifying  fmall  obje&s  by  means  of  the  fun’s  rays  ;  the  dia¬ 
gonal  opera  glafs ;  the  conftru&ion  and  ufes  of  the  ma¬ 
gic  lantern  ;  the  nebulous  magic  lantern  ;  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  appearance  of  a  phantom  on  a  pedeftal  placed 
on  the  middle  of  a  table  }  and  the  magic  theatre .  Un¬ 
der  Microscope,  befides  fully  explaining  the  conftruc- 
■tion  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  microfcopes,  and  explaining 
their  ufes,  We  have  given  an  account  oF*a  great  variety 
of  objects  which  are  feen  diftin&ly  only  by  means  of 
thefe  inftruments  \  fuch  as  the  microfcopic  animalcula  ; 
the  minute  parts  of  infeSis  ;  the  ftru&ure  of  vegetables , 

Sec.  ,  and  under  PERSPECTIVE,  we  have  deferibed  and 
explained  th e  anamorphofis,  an  inftrument  for  drawing 
in  perfpe&ive  mechanically,  and  the  camera  lucida  of  Dr 
Wollafton.  Under  Optics,  Part  III.  Chap.  I.  we 
have  explained  the  conftru&ion  of  the  principal  optical 
inftruments,  as  'multiplying  glaffesy  mirrorSy  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  camera  obfeura ,  by  Dr  Brewfter  and  Mr 
Thomfon  ;  microfcopes ,  telefcopeSy  and  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  for  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  light.  Under 
Pyrotechny,  N°  150,  we  have  (liown  how  artificial 
fireworks  may  be  imitated  by  certain  optical  deceptions. 

At  prefent  we  (hall  only  deferibe  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  optical  recreations,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
optical  deception  called  Phantafmagoria . 

Experiment  to  Jhow  the  Blue  Colour  of  Shadows  formed 
in  Day-Light. 

Darken  a  room  in  daylight,  or  towards  twilight,  fo 
that  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  light  may  enter  by  the 
(hutter.  Then  holding  a  lighted  candle  near  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fhutter,  caft  the  (hadow  of  an  obje&,  fuch  as 
a  fmall  ruler,  on  a  white  paper.  There  will  in  general 
be  feen  two  fhadows,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other  orange 4 
the  former  of  which  refembles  the  blue  colour  of  the 
Iky  iu  clear  funfhine,  and  is  of  a  greater  or  lefs  intenfity 
according  as  the  obje&  is  brought  nearer  to  a  focus. 

For  explanations  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  (ky,  fee 
Optics,  Part  II.  Se&.  4. 

The  Air -drawn  Dagger. 

5* 

An  improved  variety  of  the  experiment  deferibed  un*  The  air- 
der  Catoptrics,  N°  14.  by  the  name  of  the  real  appa *  drawn  dag- 
ritiotiy  is  thus  deferibed  by  Montucla.  Fig.  62. 
fents  a  different  pofition  of  the  mirror  and  partition" 
from  that  deferibed  under  Catoptrics,  and  one  better 
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adapted  for  exhibiting  the,  fact  oy  various  objedts. 
ABC  is  a  thin  partition  of  a  room  down  to  the  door, 
with  an  aperture  tor  a  good  convex  lens,  turned  out¬ 
wards  into  the  room  neas  iy  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
proper  for  viewing  by  the  eye  of  a  perfon  Handing  up¬ 
right  from  the  door,  or  on  a  (tool.  D  is  a  large  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  fupported  at  a  proper  angle,  to  rededt  up¬ 
wards  through  the  glafs  in  the  partition  B,  images  of 
objects  at  E,  prelented  towards  the  mirror  below.  A 
ftrong  light  from  a  lamp,  &e.  being  directed  on  the  ob¬ 
ject  E,  and  nowhere  elle  ;  then  to  the  eye  of  a  fpe&a- 
tor  at  F,  in  a  darkened  room,  it  is  truly  furpridng  and 
admirable  to  what  effect  the  images  are  reflected  up  in¬ 
to  the  air  at  G. 

Exhibitions  of  the  appearances  of  fpe&res  have  fome- 
tiraes  been  tormed  on  the  principles  of  this  experiment  5 
but  the  molt  linking  deception  of  this  kind  is  tiie  p/tan - 
tafniagpria ,  which  fome  winters  ago  formed  one  of  the 
principal  public  amufements  at  Paris  and  London. 

This  exhibition  was  contrived  by  Mr  Piiilipfthal,  and 
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was  conducted  in  a  fmall  theatre,  all  the  lights  of  which 
were  removed,  except  one  hanging  lamp,  and  this  could 
be  drawn  up,  fo  that  its  dame  was  perfectly  enveloped 
in  a  cylindrical  chimney,  or  opaque  fhade.  In  this 
gloomy  and  wavering  light  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
and  prelented  to  the  fpe&ators  a  fort  of  cave,  with  fke- 
letons  and  other  figures  of  terror,  painted  or  moulded  in 
relievo  on  the  Tides  or  walls.  After  a  (hurt  interval  the 
lamp  was  drawn  up  into  its  chimney,  and  the  lpt  ctators 
were  in  total  darknefs,  interrupted  only  by  dallies  of 
lightning  fucceeded  by  peals  of  thunder.  Thefe  plieno 
mena  were  followed  by  the  appearance  of  figures  of  de¬ 
parted  men,  gholts,  (keleton>,  tranfmutations,  &c.  Se¬ 
veral  figures  of  celebrated  men  were  thus  exhibited  with 
various  transformations,  fuch  as  the  head  of  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin,  fuddenly  converted  into  a  Ikull,  &c.  Thefe  were 
fucceeded  by  phantoms,  Ikeletons,  and  various  terrific 
figures,  which  were  fometimes  feen  to  contrail  gradu¬ 
ally  in  all  their  dimenfions,  till  they  became  extremely 
fmall,  and  then  vanilhed  *,  while  at  others,  inftead  of 
Teeming  to  recede  and  then  vanilli,  they  were,  to  the 
furprife  and  aftoni  foment  of  the  fpe&ators,  made  fud¬ 
denly  to  advance,  and  then  difappear,  by  Teeming  to 
*  J  'hoi.  fink  into  the  ground  *. 

1  8vo»  The  principal  part  of  thefe  phenomena  was  produced 
Yel  r48-  by  a  modification  of  the  magic  lantern,  having  all  its 
parts  on  a  large  fcale,  and  placed  on  that  fide  of  a  femi- 
tranfparent  fcreen  of  taffeta  which  was  oppofite  to  the 
fpe6lators,  inftead  of  the  fame  fide,  as  in  the  ordinary 
exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern.  To  favour  the  decep¬ 
tion,  the  Aiders  were  made  perfe&ly  opaque,  except  in 
thofe  places  that  contained  the  figures  to  be  exhibited, 
and  in  thefe  light  parts  the  glafs  was  covered  with  a 
more  or  lefs  tranfparent  tint,  according  to  the  effe<51  re¬ 
quired.  The  figures  for  thefe  purpofes  have  alfo  been 
drawn  with  water  colours  on  thin  paper,  and  afterwards 
varnifoed.  To  imitate  the  natural  motions  of  the  ob- 
je£b  re  prefen  ted,  feveral  pieces  of  glafs  placed  behind 
each  other  were  occafionally  employed.  By  removing 
the  lantern  to  different  diitances,  and  at  the  fame  time 
altering  more  or  lefs  the  pofition  of  the  lens,  the  images 
were  made  to  increafe  or  diminifo,  and  to  become  more 
«r  lefs  diftinft  at  the  pteafure  of  the  exhibiter ;  fo  that, 
to  a  pt-rfon  unaccuftomed  to  the  effe£t  of  optical  inftru- 
zaents,  the  figures  appeared  a6tua!ly  to  advance  and  re* 
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tire.  In  reality,  however,  figures  exhibited  in  this  way 
become  much  brighter  as  they  are  rendered  (mailer, 
while  in  nature  the  imperfect  tranfparency  of  the  air 
catdes  objects  to  appear  fainter  when  they  arc  remote, 
than  when  they  are  nearer  the  obferver.  Sometimes,  by 
throwing  a  ftrong  light  on  an  object  really  opaque,  or 
on  a  living  peiion,  its  image  was  formed  on  the  curtain, 
retaining  its  natural  motions  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  obje£t 
mull  have  been  at  a  conliderable  diitance,  otherwile  the 
images  of  its  nearer  and  remoter  'parts  could  never  be 
fufticiently  diftincl  at  once,  a.  the  retrafbon  muft  either 
be  too  great  ror  the  remoter,  or  too  fmall  for  the  nearer 
parts;  and  there  muft  alfo  be  a  leeond  lens  placed  at  a 
fufocient  diitance  from  the  firft,  to  allow  the  formation 
of  an  inverted  image  between  them,  and  to  throw  a  fe¬ 
cund  picture  of  this  image  on  the  fcreen  in  its  natural 
eredt  pofition,  unleL  the  obj  £t  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  inverted  without  inconvenience  *, 

Dr  Thomas  Young  propofes  the  following  apparatus  Lett,  on 
for  an  exhibition  fimilar  to  the  pliantafmagoria.  The  light  Nnt\  phiL 
of  the  lamp  A  (fig.  63.)  is  tube  thrown  by  the  mirror  B^  ^2(J' 
and  the  lenfes  C  and  D  on  the  painted  Aider  at  E,and  ^3* 
the  magnifier  F  forms  the  image  of  the  fcreen  at  G. 

This  lens  is  fixed  to  a  Aider,  which  may  be  drawn  out 
of  the  general  fupport  or  box  H  ;  and  when  the  box  is 
drawn  back  on  its  wheels,  the  rod  IK  lowers  the  point 
K,  and  by  means  of  the  rod  KL  adjufts  the  Aider  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  image  is  always  diftin&ly  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  fcreen  G.  When  the  box  advances  towards 
the  fcreen,  in  order  that  the  images  may  be  diminiihed 
and  appear  to  vanifo,  the  fupport  of  the  lens  F  fuffers 
the  fcreen  M  to  fall  and  intercept  a  part  of  the  light. 

The  rod  KN  muft  be  equal  to  IK,  and  the  point  I  11111ft 
be  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  F,  before  the  ob- 
L  being  immediately  under  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  fcreen  M  may  have  a  triangular  opening,  fo  as  to 
uncover  the  middle  of  the  lens  only,  or  the  light  may  be  t  ... 
intercepted  in  any  other  manner  f.  pi’  x’xvi“4 

Mr  Ezekiel  Walker  has  lately  conftrucled  a  new  op- Walker’s 
tical  inftrument,  calculated  for  affording  entertainment phantafma. 
to  thofe  who  derive  pleafure  from  optical  illufions.  ThisPcoPe* 
inftrument  is  called  pliant afmaf cope,  and  is  fo  contrived, 
that  a  perfon  Handing  before  it  fees  a  door  opened,  and 
a  phantom  make  its  appearance,  coming  towards  him, 
and  increafing  in  magnitude  as  it  approaches,  like  thofe 
in  the  pliantafmagoria.  When  it  has  advanced  about 
3  feet,  it  appears  of  the  greateft  magnitude,  and  as  it 
retires,  becomes  gradually  contra&ed  in  its  dimenfions, 
till  it  re-enters  the  machine,  when  it  totally  vanifoes. 

This  phantom  appears  in  the  air  like  a  beautiful  paint- 
ing,  and  has  fuch  a  rich  brilliancy  of  colouring,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unneeeffary  to  darken  the  room.  On  the  contrary, 
this  aerial  picture  is  feen  with  rather  greater  perfe&ion 
when  the  room  is  illuminated.  Fig.  64.  reprefents  a  fee-  Ffg. 
tion  of  this  machine,  and  will  explain  the  principles  of 
its  conftru£lion. 

ABCD,  a  wooden  box,  36  inches  by  21,  and  22 
deep.  EF,  a  concave  mirror,  15  inches  diameter,  pla¬ 
ced  near  the  end  BD.  AC,  the  other  end,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  at  m  by  a  horizontal  bar,  of  which  m 
is  a  fe&ion.  A  m  a  door  that  opens  to  the  left  hand. 
n  o  aboard  with  a  circular  opening,  10  inches  diameter, 
covered  with  plate  glafs  in  that  fide  next  the  mirror. 

GHI  a  drawer,  opened  at  the  end  I,  and  covered  at 
the  top  Gm  with  tin  plate.  It  is  reprefented  in  the  fi- 
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gure  as  drawn  out  Xu  inches,  ab  a  moveable  ftage,  15 
inches  by  6,  which  Aides  freely  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
,  drawer  by  means  of  a  ftrong  brafs  rod  c  a .  dx  a  parti¬ 
tion  fixed  to  the  ftage  a  b ,  which  is  15  inches  long,  and 
reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  drawer,  x  a  circular 
aperture,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  made  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  partition,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  each 
endof  it.  %a,  a  fcreen,  7-^  inches  high  by  4^,  covered  with 
white  paper  on  that  fide  next  the  mirror.  This  fcreen 
prevents  any  light,  reflected  from  the  end  of  the  drawer, 
from  pafiing  through  the  aperture  x.  tip ,  part  of  the 

cover,  fixed  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  to  prevent  the 
infide  of  the  machine  from  being  leeii  by  the  obfcrver^ 
When  this  machine  is  ufed,  take  a  painting  on  glafs  in 
tranfparent  colours;  place  it  againft  the  aperture  a?  in  the 
partition  on  that  fide  the  mirror,  and  two  (bort  candles  on 
the  other  fide,  between  %a  and  dx.  The  glafs  muft  be  pet* 
fe£lly  opaque,  except  that  part  upon  which  the  figure  is 
painted;  then  the  light  which  is  tranfmitted  through  the 
painting  and  falls  upon  the  mirror,  is  refk&ed  into  the 
air  where  the  phantom  is  formed ;  but  the  phantom  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  the 'painting,  as  the  colouring 
receives  a  particular  delicacy  from  the  glafles. 

When  the  painting  is  in  the  place  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  the  phantom  appears  without  the  machine  at  y; 
but  if  the  ftage  be  drawn  out  to  the  end  of  the  drawrer 
•GH,  the  phantom  will  appear  within  the  machine  at  r, 
and  very  (mail.  A  very  pleafing  efFeft  is  alfo  produced 
from  a  fmall  painting  on  paper,  or  a  coloured  print  put 
into  the  place  of  the  painting  on  glafs,  with  candles  on 
the  other  fide,  near  b. 

Mr  Walker  has  fhown  how  this  inftruraent  may  be 
employed  to  exhibit  feveral  phenomena  in  the  heavens ; 
as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  and  his  fatel¬ 
lites,  and  the  colour  of  Mars  and  the  moon. 

To  reprefent  Jupiter  and  his  fatellites  as  they  appear 
through  a  common  telefcope,  take  a  piece  of  paper 
ftained  very  black,  about  3  inches fquare,  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  cut  a  hole  perfe£ly  circular,  to  reprefent 
the  planet,  and  4  fmall  holes,  in  a  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  large  one,  for  the  fatellites  ;  but  thefe  muft.  be 
cut  out  with  a  fmall  punch,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
circular  hole  with  a  (harp-pointed  inftrument.  After 
this  paper  has  been  pafted  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  rough- 
ground  on  one  fide,  draw  3  or  4  lines  acrofs  the  planet 
with  a  black  lead  pencil  to  imitate  the.  belts.  From  this 
fimple  contrivance  the  machine  produces  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  effeft.  The  new  moon  reprefented  in  this  way  is  a 
ftriking  refemblance  of  the  real  object  in  the  heavens  : 
comets  and  fixed  ftars  may  alfo  be  reprefented  by  the 
fame  method. 

The  colour  of  Mars  and  of  the  moon,  at  rifing  or 
fetting,  may  be  imitated  by  covering  the  fcreen  %a  with 
paper  ftained  red,  which  will  refieft  a  ruddy  tint  upon 
the  object  placed  at  x  ;  and  this  tint  may  be  increafed 
#  Phil .  or  decreafed  by  only  altering  the  fituatiuns  of  the  can- 

JVLag,  vol.  dj  * 
xxvi  1.  97. 
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Pneumatic  Sect.  XIII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
recreations.  PNEUMATICS . 

In  our  treatife  on  Pneumatics,  we  have  related  fe¬ 
veral  entertaining  experiments,  illuftrating  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  fcience,  fuch  as  experiment*  proving  the 
fluidity  of  the  air  in  N°  52 ;  that  of  Hero1  s  fountain 
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N°  54  ;  experiments  illuftrating  the  application  of  Pneumatf. 
hydroftatics  to  air,  N°  57,  elfeq, ;  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  with  the  air-pump ,  N°i6o;  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  fyphoti  fountain,  N°  178  ;  and  experiments  v 
on  the  compreflibility  and  e-xpanfibility  of  the  air,  N° 

196,  &c.  We  have  alfo,  in  that  article,  explained  the 
confirmation  and  operation  of  the  principal  pneumaticai 
engines,  fuch  as  Syringes ,  fyphons ,  air-pumps ,  bellows, 

&c.  The  confirmation  and  ufes  of  barometers  have 
been  explained  under  Barometer,  and  under  Hydro¬ 
dynamics,  N°  72.  Thofe  of  thermometers  under  Che¬ 
mistry  from  N°  194.  to  203  ;  and  thofe  of  common 
pumps  under  the  article  PuMR. 

As  the  account  of  the  air-gun  referred  to  PnEuma-  Ah-gutu 
TICS,  has  been  omitted  in  that  article,  we  muft  here 
deferibe  the  conftrmfiion  and  a&ion  of  that  ingenious  in¬ 
ftrument. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brafs,  and  has  twoEg*fy 
barrels  ;  the  infide  barrel  A  ,  fig/65,  which  is  of  a  fmall 
bore,  from  whence  the  bullets  are  exploded  ;  and  a 
larger  barrel  ECDR  on  the  outfide  of  it.  There  is  a 
fyringe  SMNP  fixed  in  the  butt  of  the  gun,  by  which 
the  air  is  injected  into  the  cavity  between  the  two  bar¬ 
rels  through  the  valve  EP.  The  ball  K  is  put  down 
into  its  place  in  the  ftnall  barrel,  with  the  rammer,  as 
in  any  other  gun.  At  SL  is  another  valve,  which  be¬ 
ing  opened  by  the  trigger  O,  permits  the  air  to  come 
behind  the  bullet,  fe  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force. 

If  this  valve  be  opened  and  (hut  fuddenly,  ofie  charge 
of  condenfed  air  may  be  fufficient  for  feveral  difeharges 
of  bullets  ;  but  if  the  whole  air  bedifeharged  on  a  fingle 
bullet,  it  will  drive  it  out  with  a  greater  force.  The 
difeharge  is  effe&ed  by  means  of  a  lock,  placed  here 
as  in  other  guns:  for  the  trigger  being  pulled,  the  ©ock 
will  go  down  and  drive  the  lever  O,  fig.  65.  which 
will  open  the  valve,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the  bul¬ 
let  K. 

The  air-gun  has  received  very  great  improvements 
in  its  confiruftiop.  Fig.  66.  is  a  re  prefen  tation  of  one*1^ 
now  made  by  feveral  inftrument-makers  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  For  fimplicity  and  perfe&ion  it  exceeds  any 
hitherto  contrived.  A  is  the  gun-barrel,  with  the 
lock,  (lock*  rammer,  and  of  the  fize  and  weight  of 
a  common  fowling  piece.  Under  the  lock,  at  b,  is  a 
fieel  tube  having  a  fmall  moveable  pin  in  the  infide, 
which  is  pufhed  out  when  the  trigger  a  is  pulled,  by 
the  fpring-work  within  the  lock  ;  to  this  tube  b ,  is 
fere  wed  a  hollow  copper  ball  c ,  fo  as  to  be  perfe£Uy 
air  tight.  This  copper  ball  is  fully  charged  with  con¬ 
denfed  air  by  the  fyringe  B,  fig.  67.  previous  to  its  be-^g-^ 
ing  applied  to  the  tube  b  of  fig.  66.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  a  bullet  be  rammed  down  in  the  barrel,  the  copper 
ball  fere  wed  faft  at  b,  and  the  trigger  a  be  pulled,  that 
the  pin  in  b  will,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fpring-work  with¬ 
in  the  lock,  forcibly  ftrike  out  into  the  copper  ball 
and  thereby  pufiiing  in  fuddenly  a  valve  within  the 
copper  ball,  let  out  a  portion  of  the  condenfed  air,  which 
Will  rufti  up  through  the  aperture  of  the  lock,  and  for¬ 
cibly  a£t  againft  the  bullet,  driving  it  to  the  diftanceof 
60  or  70  yards,  or  farther.  If  the  air  be  ftrongly  con¬ 
denfed,  at  every  difeharge,  only  a  portion  of  it  efcapeS 
from  the  ball ;  therefore  by  re-cocking  the  piece,  ano¬ 
ther  difclmrge  may  be  made;  and  this  repeated  15  or 
16  times.  # 

The  air  in  the  copper  ball  is  condenfed  by  means  ot 
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tlie  fyringe  B  (fig.  6*].),  in  the  following  manner. 
The  ball  c  is  ferewed  quite  clofe  in  the  top  of  the  fy¬ 
ringe  at  b,  at  the  end  of  the  fleel  pointed  rod  \  a  is  a 
i  flout  ring  through  which  pafles  the  rod  k:  upon  this 
rod  the  feet  are  commonly  placed,  then  the  hands  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  two  handles  i  z,  fixed  on  the  fide  of 
the  barrel  of  the  fyringe.  Now  by  moving  the  barrel 
B  ileadily  up  and  down  on  the  rod  a ,  the  ball  c  will 
become  charged  with  condenfed  air  -9  and  it  may  be 
eafily  known  when  the  ball  is  as  full  as  poffible,  by  the 
irrefirtible  aCtion  which  the  air  makes  againft  the  pifton 
while  working  the  fyringe.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  k 
is  ufually  a  fquare  hole,  which  with  the  rod  ferves  as  a 
key  to  make  the  ball  c  fad  on  the  ferew  b  of  the  gun 
and  fyringe  clofe  to  the  orifice  in  the  ball  c .  In  the 
infide  is  fixed  a  valve  and  fpring,  which  gives  way  for 
the  admiftion  of  air  ;  but  upon  its  emiflion  comes  clofe 
up  to  the  orifice,  (hutting  up  the  internal  air.  The 
pifton  rod  works  air-tight,  by  a  collar  of  leather  on  it  on 
the  barrel  B  ;  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  when  the  barrel 
is  drawn  up,  the  air  will  rufh  in  at  the  hole  b .  When 
the  barrel  is  pufhed  down,  the  air  contained  in  it  will 
have  no  other  way  to  pafs,  from  the  preflure  of  the  pifton, 
but  into  the  ball  c  at  top.  The  barrel  being  drawn  up 
the  operation  is  repeated,  until  the  condenfation  is  fo 
ftrong  a3  to  refill  the  aftion  of  the  pifton. 

The  magazine  air-gun  was  invented  by  that  ingenious 
artift  L.  Colbe.  By  this  contrivance  io  bullets  are  fo 
lodged  in  a  cavity,  near  the  place  of  difeharge,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  into  the  (hooting  barrel,  and  fuc- 
«eftively  difeharged  fo  fall  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
ufe  as  fo  many  different  guns. 

Fig.  $5.  Fig.  68.  reprefents  the  prefent  form  of  this  machine, 
where  part  of  the  flock  is  cut  off,  to  the  end  of  the 
injecting  fyringe.  It  has  its  valve  opening  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  between  the  barrels  as  before.  KK  is  the  fmall 
fhooting  barrel,  that  receives  the  bullets  from  the  ma¬ 
gazine  ED,  which  is  of  a  ferpcntinc  form,  and  clofed 
at  the  end  D  when  the  bullets  are  lodged  in  it.  The 
circular  part  a  be,  is  the  key  of  a  cock,  having  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  hole  through  it,  ik,  which  is  equal  to  the  bore 
of  the  fame  barrel,  and  makes  a  part  of  it  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  fituation.  When  the  lock  is  taken  off,  the  feveral 
parts  £),  R,  T,  W,  &c.  come  into  view,  by  which 
means  the  djfcharge  is  made  by  pufhing  up  the  pin  P  /?, 
which  raifes  and  opens  a  valve  V  to  let  in  the  air  againft 
the  bullet  I,  from  the  cavity  FF,  which  valve  is  im¬ 
mediately  (hut  down  again  by  means  of  a  long  fpring 
of  brafs  NN.  This  valve  V  being  a  conical  piece  of 
brafs,  ground  very  true  in  the  part  which  receives  it, 
will  of  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  confine  the  air. 

To  make  a  difeharge,  the  trigger  ZZ  is  to  be  pul¬ 
led,  which  throws  up  the  feer  y  a,  and  difengages  it 
from  the  notch  a,  on  which  the  ftrong  fpring  WW 
moves  the  tumbler  F,  to  which  the  cock  is  fixed.  This, 
by  its  end  u,  bears  down  the  end  v  of  the  tumbling 
lever  R,  which,  by  the  other  end  m,  raifes  at  the  fame 
time  the  flat  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  Q ;  and  bv 
this  means,  of  courfe,  the  pin  P p,  which  (lands  upon 
it,  is  pufhed  up,  and  thus  opens  the  valve  V,  and  dif- 
charges  the  bullet.  This  is  all  evident,  merely  from 
the  view  of  the  figure. 

To  bring  another  bullet  to  fucceed  that  marked  I, 
inilantaneoufly  turn  the  cvlindric  cavity  of  the  hev  of 
the  cock,  which  before  made  part  of  the  barrel  KK. 
You  XVIII.  Part  IE 
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into  the  fituation  ik,  fo  that  the  part  1  may  be  at  K  j  Pneumati- 
and  hold  the  gun  upon  your  fhoulder,  with  the  barrel  ^ 
downwards  and  the  magazine  upwards,  by  which  means  tjong>" 
that  bullet  next  the  cock  will  fall  into  it  out  of  the 
magazine,  but  go  no  farther  into  this  cylindric  cavity 
than  the  two  little  fprings  fs  which  detain  it.  The 
two  circles  reprefent  the  cock  barrel,  wherein  the  key 
formerly  mentioned  turns  upon  an  axis  not  reprefented 
here,  but  vifible  in  fig.  69.  This  axis  is  a  fquare  piece  Fig. 
of  fteel,  on  which  comes  the  fquare  hole  of  the  hammer 
H,  fig.  70.  by  which  the  cylindrical  cavity  mentioned  Fig*  7°‘ 
is  opened  to  the  magazine.  Then  opening  the  hammer, 
as  in  that  figure,  the  bullet  is  brought  into  its  proper 
place  near  the  difeharge  valve,  and  the  cylindric  cavity 
of  the  key  of  the  cock  again  makes  a  part  of  the  inward 
barrel  KK. 

It  appears  how  expeditious  a  method  this  is  of  charg¬ 
ing  and  difeharging  a  gun  ,  and  were  the  force  of  con¬ 
denfed  air  equal  to  that  of  gun-powder,  fuch  an  air-gun 
would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  feveral  guns. 

In  the  air-gun,  and  all  other  cafes  where  tire  air  h 
required  to  be  condenfed  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  will 
be  requifite  to  have  the  fyringe  of  a  fmall  bore,  viz. 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  becaufe  the  pref- 
fure  againft  every  fquare  inch  is  about  15  pounds,  and 
therefore  againft  every  circular  inch  about  12  pounds. 

If,  therefore,  the  fyringe  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  when 
one  atmofphere  is  injected,  there  will  be  a  refiftance  of 
12  pounds  againft  the  pifton  ;  and  when  10  are  injec¬ 
ted,  there  will  be  a  force  of  1 20  pounds  to  be  over¬ 
come  ;  whereas  10  atmofpheres  aCt  againft  the  circular  # 

half-inch  pifton  with  only  a  force  equal  to  30  pounds  5 
or  40  atmofpheres  may  be  injected  with  fucli  a  fyringe, 
as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In  fhort,  the  facility  of 
working  will  be  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameter 
of  the  fyringe. 

It  is  not  Certain  when,  or  by  whom  the  air-gun  was 
invented.  Montucla  aferibes  the  invention  to  Otto 
Guerricke,  burgomafter  of  Magdeburg,  fo  celebrated 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  for  his  pneumatic 
and  electrical  experiments  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  air- 
guns,  or  wind-guns,  as  they  were  fometimes  called, 
were  known  long  before  the  time  of  Guerricke.  In  the 
E/emens  d' Ar tiller ie  of  David  Rivant,  preceptor  to 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  this  inftrument  is,  we  believe, 
firft  noticed  in  writing ;  and  here  the  invention  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  one  Marin,  a  burgher  of  Lifieux,  whoprefent- 
ed  an  air-gun  to  Henry  IV.  The  air-gun  is  now  con- 
fidered  rather  as  a  curious  philofophical  inftrument, 
than  a  ufeful  offenfive  or  defenfive  weapon  ,  and  its  ufe 
in  the  latter  capacity  is,  we  believe,  forbidden  by  law. 

The  fubjeCl  of  balloons  has  been  fully  difeufled  un-£af 
der  the  article  Aerostation.  For  the  fake  of  expe- thod  of  Con« 
riment,  fire-balloons,  or  Mongolfiers,  of  a  moderate  fize,  ftratfing 
may  be  conftru&ed,  by  parting  together  gores  of  lawn  fire* 
paper  meeting  at  the  ton,  and  having  the  other  extre- balicom’ 
mities  parted  round  a  light  and  (lender  hoop,  from  which 
proceed  feveral  wires  terminating  in  a  kind  of  bafket, 
capable  of  fupporting  a  fponge  dipped  in  re&ified  fpirit 
of  wine.  If  the  gores  are  properly  formed  and  neatly 
joined,  the  balloon  will  be  fo  far  air-tight,  that  the  ex¬ 
panded  air  within  it,  caufed  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
fpirit,  will  inflate  the  cavity,  and  enable  the  balloon  to  rife 
to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  atmofphere.  It  is  obvious 
that  fuch  an  experiment  can  be  made  only  in  calm  weather* 

4  C  SCILLA, 
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SciHn,  SCILLA,  the  Squill;  a  genus  of  plants,  belong- 

Scilly-  t0  tjie  hexandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural^  method 

*  ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Coronaries,  See  BoTAN  Y 
and  Materia  Medica  Index. 

SCILLY,  or  SlLLEY,  a  clutter  of  fraall  iflands  and 
rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  about  10 
,  leagues  W.  of  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  in  W. 

Long.  7°.'N.  LaU  50°.  «...  1 

Thefe  iflands  were  firft  called  CaJJiterids f,  or  the 
Tin  I/Ies,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal.  Jhe 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  Greek  appellation  , 
which  in  the  moft  obvious  fenfe  is  true  :  But  as  the 
Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 
the  names  of  both  from  their  own  language.  Strabo 
fays  thefe  iflands  were  ten  in  number,  lying  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  led  an  erratic  life,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under-garment  which  reached  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  fame 
colour,  which  was  black,  girt  round  a  little  below  the 
breatt  with  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  ttaves  in  their 
hands.  The  riches  of  thefe  iflands  were  tin  and  lead, 
which,  with  the  (kins  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged 
with  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Phoenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  earthen  ware,  fait,  and  utenflls  made  of 
brafs.  An  author  of  as  great  or  greater  antiquity, 
feems  to  include  a  part  at  leaft  of  Cornwall  amongft 
thefe  iflands  ;  or  rather  he  fuggefts,  that  they  were 
not  perfeft  iflands  except  at  full  fea,  but  that  at  ebb 
the  inhabitants  pafled  from  one  to  another  upon  the 
fands,  and  that  they  even  tranfported  their  tin  in  large 
fquare  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  ifland  to  another. 
He  farther  takes  notice,  that  fuch  as  inhabited  about 
Belerium  (the  Land’s  End)  were  in  their  converfation 
with  ftrangers  remarkably  civil  and  courteous.  Other 
ancient  writers  ftyle  thefe  iflands  Hefperides ,  from  their 
weftern  fituation,  and  Oejlrymnides ,  aflerting  that  the 
land  was  extremely  fertile,  as  well  as  full  of  mines  ;  and 
that  the  people,  though  very  brave,  were  entirely  ad¬ 
dicted  to  commerce,  and  boldly  pafled  the  feas  in  their 
leather  boats. 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  deflrous  of  having  a 
fhare  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phoenicians  as  care¬ 
fully  laboured  to  prevent,  by  concealing  their  naviga¬ 
tion  to  thefe  iflknds  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevailed  ;  and  Publius 
Crafliis  coming  thither,  was  fb  well  pleafed  with  the 
induftry  and'  manners  of  the  people,  that  he  taught 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  in  working  their 
mines,  which  till  that  time  were  but  (hallow,  as  in  car¬ 
rying  their  own  merchandife  to  different  markets.  There 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed’  the  fate  of  the 
reft  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Cornwall,  in  becom¬ 
ing  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  findfthem  called 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Sigdtles ;  by  Sulpitius, 
Sillence  ;  and  by  Solinus  they  are  termed  Siliires.  All 
we  know  of  them  during  this  period  is,  that  their  tin 
trade  continued,  and  that  fometimes  ftate-prifoners  were 
exiled,  or,  to  ufe  the  Roman  phrafe,  relegated  hither  as 
well  as  to  other  iflands.. 

When  the  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  Britain  with 
fts  dependencies  left  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
is-  no  reafon  to*  queftion  that  thefe  iflands  (hared  the 
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fame  lot  with  the  reft.  As  to  the  appellation  which  Sc%* 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  wri- 
ting  it  is  Scilly  :  in  records  we  commonly  find  it  fpelt 
Silly ,  Sil/ey ,  or  Sulley  ;  but  we  are  told  the  old  Bri- 
tith  appellation  was  Su/leh ,  or  Sy/leh ,  which  fignte 
fies  rocks  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We  have  not  the 
leaft  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  is,  however,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth  conjeftured,  that  fume  time  within 
this  fpace  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  finking  of  the  earth, 
by  which  moft  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  courfe  the 
greateft  part  of  their  improvements,  were  covered 
by  the  fea,  and  thofe  rich  mines  of  tin  which  had 
rendered  them  fo  famous  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep. 

They  have  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  that  a  very  exten- 
five  tra£l  of  country  called  the  Lionefs ,  in  the  old 
Cornifti  Lethofow ,  fuppofed  to  lie  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  Scilly,  was  loft  in  that  manner ;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumftances  which  render  this  pro¬ 
bable.  In  reference  to  thefe  iflands,  the  cafe  is  itili 
ftronger  ;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  (tone  inclofures  are  ftiil 
vifible  from  aim  oft  all  the  ifles,  and  thereby  afford  an 
ocular  demonftration  that  they  were  formerly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  muft  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  very  induftrious.  This  fuffieiently  proves  the 
faft,  that  by  fueh  an  earthquake  they  were  deftroyed  ; 
and  that  it  happened  at  fome  period  of  time  within 
thofe  limits  that  have  been  afligned,  appears  from  our 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from  our 
having  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  any  of  our  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,  from  their 
known  attention  to  extraordinary  events,  muft  certainly 
have  happened. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  King  Athelftan,  after  having  overcome 
a  very  powerful  confederacy  formed  againft  him,  and 
having  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Tamar,  which  he  made  the  boundary 
of  their  Cornifti  dominions,  pafled  over  into  thefe  iflands, 

(then  furely  in  a  better  ftate  than  now,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  obje£te  of  his  vengeance),,  and  reduced 
them  likewife.  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us,  that  the 
Danes  ever  fixed  themielv.es  in  thefe  iflands  ;  but  as 
their  method  of  fortifying  is  very  well  known,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Giant’s  Caftle  in  the  ifle  of 
St  Mary  was  ereCted  by  them  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  convenient  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
trade  of  piracy  which  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
feems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  that  conjeCture.  It 
is  more  certain  that  there  were  churches  ereCted  in  thefe 
ifles,  and  that  there  were  in  them  alfo  many  monks  and 
Hermits,  before  the  conqueft. 

The  fertility  of  the  iflands  is  much  infifted  upon  la 
all  the  accounts  ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  faid  of  St  Mary’s, 
that  it  bears  exceeding  good  corn,  mfomuch  that  if 
men  did  but  caft  corn  where  fwine  had  rooted,  it. 
would  come  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of 
wild  fwine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fifln  But  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
might  have  there,  it  was  neverthelefs  but  thinly  peo-- 
pled  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  becaufe  they  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  fpoiled  by  French  or  Spanifh 

pirates* , 
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Scllly.  pirate?.  I n  Leland’s  time,  one  Mr  Davers  of  Wiltshire, 
an(i  Mr  Whittington  of  Gloucederfhire,  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Scilly,  and  drew  from  thence,  in  rents  and  com¬ 
modities,  about  40  merks  a-year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  jundiure,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  fmall  trade  in  dried  fkate 
and  other  filh  to  Bretagne,  with  which  they  purchafed 
fait,  canvas,  and  other  neceffaries.  This  fee  ms  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  fince,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,,  thole  of  the 
Scilly  ifles,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refuge  in  thofe  illands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Armorica , 
and  from  hence  ftyled  Bretagne ,  Brittany ,  or  Little 
Britain ,  and  the  people  Bretons .  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  a  great  relief  to  thofe  who  dwelt  in  thofe 
illes;  who,  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  had  their  intercourfe 
with  England  fo  much  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
French  coaft,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  lad 
did  refs. 

The  Scilly  or  Silley  illands,  lie  due  wed  from  the 
Lizard  about  17  leagues;  wed  and  by  fouth  from  the 
old  Land’s  End,  next  Mount’s  Bay,  at  the  didance 
of  10  leagues;  and  from  the  wedern  Land’s  End,  they 
lie  weft-fouth-weft,  at  the  didance  of  fomething  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  are  five  of  them  inhabited; 
and  that  called  Samfon  has  one  family  in  it.  The  lar¬ 
ged  of  thefe  is  St  Mary’s,  which  lies  in  the  north  lati¬ 
tude  of  49  degrees  55  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  wed  from  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  compafs. 
On  the  wed  fide  there  projects  an  idhmus.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  peninfula,  which  is  very  high;  and  upon 
which  dands  Star  Cadle,  built  in  1593,  with  fome 
outworks  and  batteries.  On  thefe  there  are  upwards 
of  threefcore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  garrifon  of  an  entire  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  mafter-gunner  and  fix  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  there  are  arms  for  300  iflanders,  who, 
when  fummoned,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortrefs. 
Underneath  the  cadle  barracks  and  lines  dands  Hugh 
Town,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  fo  low  as  to  be 
fubjedfc  to  inundations.  A  mile  within  land  dands 
Church  Town,  fo  denominated  from  their  place  of  wor¬ 
ship;  it  confids  of  a  few  houfes  only,  with  a  court  houfe. 
About  two  furlongs  ead  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town, 
where  there  are  more  houfes,  and  fome  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  ifland  is  about  600  or  700;  and  it  produces  to  the 
lord  proprietor  300I.  per  annum. 

Trefcaw  lies  dire&ly  north  from  St  Mary’s,  at  the 
didance  of  two  miles.  It  was  formerly  dyled  St  Ni¬ 
cholas's  ifland ;  and  was  at  lead  as  large  as  St  Mary’s, 
though  at  prefent  about  half  the  fize.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  vi fable,  the  fituation  well  chofen, 
with  a  fine  bafon  of  freih  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
leng  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever-green  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  fea,  and  ferving  at  once 
te  prefer ve  the  pond,  and  fhelter  the  abbey.  In  this 
flond  there  are  'mod  excellent  eels,  and  the  lands  lying 
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round  it  are  by  far  the  bed  in  thofe  idands.  There  are  S-illy, 
about  half  a  fcore  done  houfes,  with  a  church,  which — 
are  called  Dolphin  Town;  an  old  cadle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver’s  Cadle;  and  a  new 
block-houfe,  raifed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  cadle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  ufe.  This  ifland  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  fined  famphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  are  now  vifible  are  found  here. 

There  are  upon  it  at  prefent  about  40  families,  who  are 
very  indudrious,  and  fpin  more  wool  than  in  St  MaryV. 

Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  80I.  a  year. 

A  mile  to  the  ead  of  Trefcaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  mod  northern  part  of  St  Mary’s,  lies  the  iile 
of  St  Alartin's ,  not  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of 
Trefcaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  extremely  well  cultivated;  not withdanding which 
it  was  entirely  deferted,  till  within  fomewhat  lefs  than 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekines,  a  confides 
able  merchant,  engaged  fome  people  to  fettle  there. 

He  likewife  caufed  to  be  erefted  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  fpire  of  as  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  ferves  as  a  day- 
mark  for  directing  fhips  eroding  the  channel  or  coming 
into  Scilly.  St  Martin’s  produces  fome  corn,  affords 
the  bed  padure  in  thefe  idands,  nouridies  a  great  num¬ 
ber  oflheep,  and  has  upon  it  17  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  fecret  of  burning  the  bed  kelp,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  their  own  ifiand.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  St  Mary’s,  yet  they  continue  to  refide 
here,  going  thither  only  occafionally. 

.  Agnes,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Light-houfe  Ifland , 
lies  near  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  St  Mary’s;  and  is’ 
though  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  ifland,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  corn  and  grafs.  The  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  fubjeft,  is  the  want 
of  good  water,  as  their  capital  advantage  confids  in  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  good  coves  or  fmall  ports,  where  boats  may 
lie  with  fafety;  which,  however,  are  not  much  ufed. 

1  he  light-houfe  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
fupport  of  the  ifland;  it  dands  on  the  mod  elevated 
ground,  and  is  built  with  done  from  the  foundation  to  the 
lanthorn,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four 
the  fafli-lights  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  The  floor  of 
the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  dands  a  fubdantial 
iron  grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  with  one  great 
chimney  in  the  canopy-roof,  and  feveral  leffer  ones  to 
let  out  the  fraoke,  and  a  large  pair  of  fmith’s  bellows 
are  fo  fixed  as  to  be  eafily  ufed  whenever  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  and  commodious 
dru&ure;  and  being  pladered  white,  is  a  ufe ful  day- 
mark  to  all  fhips  coming  from  the  fouthward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-houfe  has  a  falary  from  the  Trinity- 
houfe  at  Deptford  of  40I.  a-year,  with  a  dwelling, 
houfe  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  affidant  has  20U 
a-year.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals  by  an  annual  diip  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  thefe  coals  from  the  fea-fifle  to  the 
light-houfe  is  looked  on  as  a  confidcrable  benefit  to  tlfe 
poor  inhabitants.^  They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built 
by  the  Godolphin  family.  There  are  at  prefent  50 
houfeholds  in  the  ifland,  winch  yield  the  proprietor  40b 
a-year. 

Brehar ,  ©r,  as  pronounced,  Bryar  ifland,  lies  north- 
wed  of  St  Mary’s,  and  to  the  weft  of  Trefcaw,  to 
4  C  2  which. 
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Scttly.  which,  when  the  fea  is  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
oyer  xhe  fand.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
fea  and  land  fowls,  excellent  famphire,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  herbs.  T.  here  are  at  prefent  thir- 
teen  families,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30I. 
a-vear  to  the  proprietor. 

"South  from  hence,  and  weft  from  Trefcaw,  Hands 
the  ifland  of  Samfon ,  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  fubfift  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  weftward  of  thefe  there  lie  four  iflands,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  the  whole  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable  land. 
The  eajlern  ijles,  fo  denominated  from  their  pofition 
in  refpeft  to  St  Mary’s,  contain  123  acres  ;  and  there 
are  alfo  feven  other  rocky  and  fcattered  iflands,  that 
have  each  a  little  land  of  fome  ufe  ;  and  befides  thefe, 
innumerable  rocks  on  every  fide,  among  which  we  muft 
reckon  Scilly ,  now  nothing  more  than  a  large,  ill-ftiap- 
ed,  craggy,  inacceflible  ifland,  lying  the  fartheft  north- 
weft  of  any  of  them,  and  confequently  the  neareft  to  the 
continent. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  equally  mild  and  pure  ; 
their  winters  are  feldom  fubje£l  to  froft  or  fnow. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lafts  not  long  ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.  .The  heat  of  their 
fummers  is  much  abated  by  fea-breezes.  I  hey  are  in¬ 
deed  frequently  incommoded  by  fea  fogs,  but  thefe  are 
not  unwholefome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers  more  fo. 
The  moft  fatal  diftemper  is  the  fmallpox  ;  yet  thofe 
who  live  temperately  furvive  commonly  to  a  great  age, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  difeafes.  The  foil  is  very 
good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  forts  (except  wheat, .  of 
which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in  large  quantities. 
They  ft  ill  grow  a  little  wrheat,  but  the  bread  made  of  it 
is  unpleafant,  They  eat,  for  this  reafon,  chiefly  what 
is  made  of  barley  ;  and  of  this  they  have  fuch  abundance, 
that  though  they  ufe  it  both  for  bread  and  beer,  they 
have  more  than  fuffices  for  their  own  confumption.  The 
introduction  of  potatoes  wTas  an  eflential  improvement  ; 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  yield 
every  feafon  the  moft  luxuriant  crops.  Roots  of  all  forts, 
pulfe,  and  falads,  grow  well ;  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goofc- 
berries,  currants,  rafpberries,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
under  proper  {heltcr,  thrive  exceedingly ;  but  they  have 
no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder;  and  Porthelik, 
i.  e.  the  harbour  of  willows,  proves  they  had  thefe  like- 
wife  ;  and  with  a  little  care,  no  doubt,  great  improve¬ 
ments  might  be  made.  The  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
moft  kinds  of  flowers,  are  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  their 
gardens.  They  have  wild  fowl  of  all  forts,  from  the 
fwan  to  the  fnipe  ;  and  a  particular  kind  called  the 
hedge-chicken ,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  ortolan  :  alfo 
tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in  great  numbers.  Their 
black  cattle  are  generally  fmall,  but  very  well  tailed, 
though  they  feed  upon  ore-weed.  Their  horfes  are 
little,  but  ftrong  and  lively.  They  have  alfo  large 
flocks  of  fine  ftieep,  whofe  fleeces  are  tolerably  good 
and  their  flelh  excellent.  There  are  no  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  in  thefe  iflands. 

We  muft  now  pafs  to  the  fea,  which  is  of  more 
confequence  to  thefe  ifles  than  that  fmall  portion  of 
land  which  is  diftributed  amongft  them.  St  Mary’s 
harbour  is  very  fafe  and  capacious,  having  that  ifland 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  eaftern  iflands,  with  that  of  St  Mar- 
*  tin,  on  the  eaft ;  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  and  Samfon,  to  the 


north  ;  St  Agnes  and  fevcral  fmall  iflands  to  the  weft.  ! 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with 
good  anchorage.  Into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith’s  Sound,  St  Mary’s 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  :  fo  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  (hip  of  1 50  tons  cannot  fafely  fail 
through  one  or  other  of  them,  Crow  Sound  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  where  they  cannot  pafs  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  water  there  is  from  16  to  24  feet  in  this  paflfage. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  two  other  harbours  ;  one  called 
Neiv  Grynfey ,  which  lies  between  Brehar  and  Trefcaw, 
where  fhips  of  300  tons  may  ride  fecurely.  The  other 
is  called  Old  Grynfey ,  and  lies  between  Trefcaw,  St 
Helen’s,  and  Theon,  for  fmaller  ftiips.  The  former 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver’s  Caftle  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  the  Blockhoufe,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Trefcaw, 
called  Dover .  Small  coafters  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  thefe  little  harbours 
than  from  St  Mary’s,  where,  at  the  weft  end  of  Hugh 
Town,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  carl  of  Godol- 
phin,  430  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrowell 
part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  water 
at  a  fpring,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide  ;  fo  that  under  the 
fhelter  of  this  pier,  veflels  of  150  tons  may  lie  fecurely, 
not  only  clofe  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  ftrand  of 
the  town. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the 
feveral  ifles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  feafon  ;  alfo  foal,  turbot,  and  plaife,  re¬ 
markably  good  in  their  kind  ;  and  ling,  which  from  its 
being  a  thicker  fifti,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
juftly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  our  own  coafts. 
Salmon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards 
in  vaft  abundance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucus,  or  ore-weed,  which  ferves  to  feed  both 
their  fmall  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved,  fometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other  refpetts 
very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  we  are  next 
to  fpeak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robuft,  harid- 
fome,  a£live,  hardy,  induftrious,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  fpeak  the  Engliffi  language  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  ;  have  ftrong  natural  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  fchool  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  feveral  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  moft  of  their  lands  as 
well  as  can  be  expelled  under  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel ;  are  good 
fithermen,  and  excellent  pilots.  Their  women  are  ad¬ 
mirable  houfewives,  fpin  their  own  wrool,  weave  it  into 
coarfe  cloth,  and  knit  {lockings.  They  have  no  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  much  from  England  ; 
yet  they  have  many  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  wrho, 
out  of  the  fine  woods  which  they  obtain  from  captains 
of  {hips  who  put  in  here,  make  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  manner.  They  are  free  from  the 
land-tax,  malt-tax,  and  excife  ;  and  being  furnifhed  with 
plenty  of  liquors  from  the  veflels  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  for  refreftiment,  for  neceflfary  repairs,  or 
to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  in  return  for  provifions  and 
other  conveniences ;  this,  with  what  little  fifti  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  beft  part  of  their  trade,  if  we  except 
’  1  their* 
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Scilly-  t'heir  kelp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufacture  for 
-Y-— '  thefe  fourfeore  years,  and  produces  at  prefent  about 
500I.  per  annum. 

The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Godolphiu  is  flyled 
proprietor  of  Scilly,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  late  earl,  then  Lord  Godolphin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  the  term  of  89  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  50  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Godolphin,  Efq.  by  King  Charles  I. 
that  is,  from  the  year  1709  to  1798,  when  his  leafe  de¬ 
termines.  In  virtue  of  this  royal  grant,  his  lordQiip  is 
the  foie  owner  of  all  lands,  houfes,  and  tenements  5 
claims  all  the  tithes,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  Mi  taken  at  fea  and  landed  upon  thofe  premifes; 
harbour-duties  paid  by  fhips,  and  one  moiety  of  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty,  ihere 
is  only  one  eccledaflical  perfon  upon  the  idands,  who 
refides  at  St  Mary’s,  and  vifits  the  other  inhabited 
illands  once  a-year.  But  divine  fervice  is  perform¬ 
ed,  and  fermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  thofe  illands,  by  an  honed  layman  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  5  and  there  are  likewife  church-wardens  and 
overfeers,  regularly  chofen  in  every  pariffi.  As  to  the 
civil  government,  it  is  adminiflered  by  what  is  called 
the  Court  of  Twelve ;  in  which  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  proprietor’s  agent,  and  the  chaplain,  have 
their  feats  in  virtue  of  their  offices  :  the  other  nine  are 
chofen  by  the  people.  Thefe  decide,  or  rather  com- 
promife,  all  differences  ;  and  punifli  fmall  offences  by 
fines,  whippings,  and  the  ducking-ftool  :  as  to  greater 
enormities,  we  may  conclude  they  have  not  been 
hitherto  known  \  fince,  except  for  the  foldiers,  there  is 
no  prifon  in  the  illands.  But  in  cafe  of  capital  offences, 
the  criminals  may  be  tranfported  to  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  there  brought  to  juftice. 

The  great  importance  of  thefe  illands  arifes  from 
their  advantageous  dtuation,  as  looking  equally  into  St 
George’s  channel,  which  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Englifti  channel,  which  feparates  Bri¬ 
tain  from  France.  For  this  reafon,  mod  fhips  bound 
from  the  fouthward  drive  to  make  the  Scilly  idands,  in 
order  to  deer  their  courfe  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  very  convenient  alfo  for  veffels  to  take  fhelter  amongd 
them  \  which  prevents  their  being  driven  to  Milford 
Haven,  nay  fometimes  into  fome  port  in  Ireland,  if  the 
wind  is  drong  at  ead  •,  or,  if  it  blow  hard  at  north- 
wed,  from  being  forced  back  into  fome  of  the  Cornifli 
harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coads.  If  the  wind 
diould  not  be  very  high,  yet  if  unfavourable  or  undeady, 
as  between  the  channels  often  happens,  it  is  better  to 
put  into  Scilly,  than  to  beat  about  at  fea  in  bad  weather. 
The  intercourfe  between  thefe  two  channels  is  another 
motive  why  fhips  come  in  here,  as  choofin'g  rather  to 
wTait  in  fafety  for  a  wind,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  blown  out  of  their  courfe  5  and  therefore  a  drong 
gale  at  ead  feldom  fails  of  bringing  30  or  40  veffels,  and 
frequently  a  larger  number,  into  Scilly  ;  not  more  to 
their  own  fatisfa&ion  than  to  that  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ships  homeward-bound  from  America  often  touch 
there,  from  the  defire  of  making  the  fird  land  in 
their  power,  and  for  the  fake  of  refrefhment.  Thefe 
reafons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  fhips,  as  well 
as  our  own  *,  and  afford  the  natives  an  opportunity  of 
diowing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducing  them 
{kfely  into  St  Mary’s  harbour,  and,  when  the  wind 


ferves,  through  their  founds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and 
making  a  waft,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the 
neared  ifland,  with  feveral  pilots  on  board  3  and  having 
with  amazing  activity  dropped  one  of  them  into  every* 
fhip,  till  only  two  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thefe  return 
again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circumdances 
direfr,  in  one  of  their  little  coves. 

Refpe£ling  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the  wed- 
ward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Rennel  has  publifhed  fome  observa¬ 
tions  of  much  importance.  “  It  is  a  circumdance  (fays 
he)  well  known  to  feamen,  that  fhips,  in  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  deering  a  courfe  for  the  Britifh  chan¬ 
nel,  in  a  parallel  fomewhat  to  the  fouth  of  the  Scilly 
idands,  do  notwithstanding  often  find  themfelves  to  the 
north  of  thofe  idands  5  or,  in  other  rvords,  in  the  mouth 
of  St  George’s  or  of  the  Briftol  channel.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  error  has  paffed  for  the  effe&s  either  of  bad 
decrage,  bad-obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indraught 
of  the  Bridol  channel :  but  none  of  thefe  account  for  it 
fatisfa&orily  \  becaufe,  admitting  that  at  times  therer 
may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  extend 
to  Scilly  5  and  the  cafe  has  happened  in  weather  the 
mod  favourable  for  navigating  and  for  taking  obferva- 
tions.  The  confequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tended  tra&  have  very  often  been  fatal  \  particularly  in 
the  lofs  of  the  Nancy  packet  in  our  own  times,  and  that 
of  Sir  Cloudedey  Shovel  and  others  of  his  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Numbers  of  cafes, 
equally  melancholy,  but  of  lefs  celebrity,  have  occurred  y 
and  many  others,  in  which  the  danger  has  been  immi¬ 
nent,  but  not  fatal,  have  fcarcely  reached  the  public  ear. 
All  of  thefe  have  been  referred  to  accident j  and  there¬ 
fore  no  attempt  feems-  to  have  been  made  to  invefligate 
the  caufe  of  them. 

“  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  a  fpecific  caufe  *,  namely,  a  current  $  and  I  (hall 
therefore  endeavour  to  invefligate  both  that  and  its  ef¬ 
fects,  that  feamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times  when 
they  are  particularly  to  expert  it  in  any  confiderable 
degree  of  drength  \  for  then  only  it  is  likely  to  occafion 
mifehief,  the  current  that  prevails  at  ordinary  times  be¬ 
ing  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an  error  in  the  reck¬ 
oning,  equal  to  the  difference  of  parallel  between  the 
fouth  part  of  Scilly  and  the  tra<ff  in  which  a  commander, 
prudent  in  his  meafures,  but  unfufpicious  of  a  current, 
would  choofe  to  fail.” 

The  original  caufe  of  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  wederly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel  the  wa¬ 
ters  along  the  north  coad  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
them  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay  \  whence  they  are  projected 
along  the  coad  of  France,  in  a  dire&ion  north-wed  by 
wed  to  the  wrefl  of  Scilly  and  Ireland.  The  major  af- 
figns  drong  reafons  for  the  exidence  of  this  current  be¬ 
tween  Ufhant  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  the  tracks  of 
the  He£lor  and  Atlas,  Ead  India  fliips,  in  1778  and 
1787.  The  following  remarks  on  the  effect  of  this 
current  are  abridged  from  the  author’s  work,  which  is 
well  worthy  the  perufal  of  all  Tailors  and  fhipmaflers. 

id,  If  a  fhip  erodes  it  obliquely,  that  is  in  an  eafl: 
by  fouth  or  more  foutherly  direction,  die  will  continue 
much  longer  in  it,  and  of  courfe  be  more  affc&ed  by  it, 
than  if  (he  croffed  it  more  dire&ly.  The  fame  confe- 
quence  will  happen  if  (he  erodes  it  with  light  winds. 
2dly,  A  good  obfervation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  fufficient  warrant  for  running  eaflward  dur- 
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ring  a  long  night  *,  yet,  as  it  may  be  poflible  to  remain 
in  the  current  long  enough  to  be  carried  from  a  parallel, 
which  may  be  deemed  a  very  fafe  one,  to  that  of  the 
rocks  of  Scilly,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  experien¬ 
cing  a  continuance  of  ftrong  wefterly  winds  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  approaching  the  Channel  with  light  fouther- 
ly  winds,  either  to  make  Uftiant  in  time  of  peace,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  48°  45'  at  the  high- 


eft.  3dly,  Ships,  bound  to  the  weft  ward,  from  the  mouth 


of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the  fouth-weft  quarter, 
fhould  prefer  the  larboard  tack.  4thly,  Major  Rennel 
approves  the  defign  of  removing  the  light-houfe  of 
Scilly  (if  it  be  not  already  removed)  to  the  fouth-weft 
part  of  the  high  rocks.  5 thly.  He  recommends  the 
fending  a  veffel,  with  time-keepers  on  board,  to  examine 
the  foundings  between  the  parallels  of  Scilly  and  Ufhant; 
from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  Point  as  far  weft  as 
the  moderate  depths  extend.  A  fet  of  time-keepers, 
he  obferves,  will  effect  more  in  one  fumraer,  in  fkilful 
hands,  than  all  the  fcience  of  Dr  Halley  could  do  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  thefe  iflands  is 
ftill  more  eonfpicuous  )  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  affembling  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  failed 
under  the  command  of  Anlaff,  to  attack  King  Athel- 
ftan  ;  which  convinced  him  of  the  nec(  ftity  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions.  Upon  the  like  principle,  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  when  upon  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
caufed  an  old  fortrefs  to  be  repaired,  and  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  had  more  to  fear,  directed  the  conftruction 
oficaftle,  which,  in  part  at  leaft,  ftill  remains.  But 
the  moft  fmgular  inftance  of  the  detriment  that  might 
arife  from  thefe  iftands  falling  into  other  hands  than 
our  own  happened  in  1651,  when  Sir  John  Grenville 
took  fhelter  in  them  writh  the  remains  of  the  Cornifh 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  foon  made  it  evident  that  Seilly  was  the 
key  of  the  Englifh  commerce  ;  and  the  clamours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rofc  fo  high,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  were  forced  to  fend  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail,  with  a 
great  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  and  Admiral  Blake,  who  with  great  difficulty, 
and  no  inconfiderable  kfs,  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Trefcaw  and  Brehar  ;  where  they  erected  thofe  lines 
and  fortifications  near  the  remains  of  the  old  fortrefs 
that  are  called  Oliver's  Cojlle .  But  at  length,  finding 
that  little  was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  they  chofe  to 
grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  moft  honourable  capitula¬ 
tion,  as  the  fureft  means  to  recover  places  of  fuch  con- 
fequence  ;  with  which  the  parliament  were  very  little 
fatisfied,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  reafon  \  which 
appeared  to  be  ft*  well  founded,  that  they  directed  the 
articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  punctually  carried  into 
execution. 

SCIO,  or  Chio,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  (fee.  Chio).  It  is  32  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and 
is  a  mountainous  but  very  pleafant  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain,  called  anciently  Pelinceus,  prefents  to 
View  a  long  lofty  range  of  bare  rock,  reflecting  the  fun  •, 
but  the  rectifies  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  hufb^idman  by  their  rich  produce.  The 
Hopes  are  clothed  with  ’vines.  The  groves  of  lemon, 
grange,  and  citron  trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
jperfuiaae  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  bloffoms,  and 


delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and  Scld, 
jafmine  are  interfperfed,  with  olive  and  palm  trees,  and  ScioPpm& 

cypreffes.  Amid  thefe  the  tall  minarets  rife,  and  white ' - 

houfes  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  quantity  of  pleafant  wine  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  iflands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  filks. 

They  have  alfo  a  fmall  commerce  in  wool,  cheefe,  figs, 
and  maftich.  The  women  are  better  bred  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant  *,  and  though  the  drefs  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  neat.  The  partridges  are  tame,  being  fent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  living,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  called  back  with  a  whittle.  The  town  called 
Scio  is  large,  pleafant,  and  the  beft  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  houfes  being  beautiful  and  commodious, 
fome  of  which  are  terraffed,  and  others  covered  with 
tiles.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with  flint-ftones  }  and  the 
Venetians,  while  they  had  it  in  their  poffeflion,  made  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  caftle  is  an 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoefe,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  garrifon  of  1 400  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  (hipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Conftantinople,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourfeore 
veffels.  They  reekon  there  are  io,oco  Turks,  100,000 
Greeks,  and  10,000  Latins,  on  this  ifland.  The  Turks 
took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1695.  Scio  is  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  and  is  feated  on  the  fea-lide,  47  miles  weft  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  210  fouth-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place. 
u  The  moft  curious  of  them  (fays  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  reafon  the  School  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  It  is  on  the  coaft  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city 
northward,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  open  temple  of 
Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  fhape  is  oval, 
and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddefs,  the  head 
and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  reprefented,  as  ufual,  fit¬ 
ting.  The  chair  has  a  lion  carved  on  each  fide,  and  ort 
the  back.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a  low  rim  or  feat, 
and  about  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is  hewn  out  of 
the  mountain,  is  rude,  indiftinct,  and  probably  of  the 
moft  remote  antiquity.  From  the  Hope  higher  up  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and  of  the  channel, 
with  its  (hining  iflands,  beyond  which  are  the  mountains 
on  the  mainland  of  Alia.” 

SCIOPPIUS,  Gaspar,  a  learned  German  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Neumark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  1576.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  with  fo  much  fuceefs,  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  became  an  author  j  and  publifhed  books,  fays  Fer¬ 
rari,  which  deferve  to  be  admired  by  old  men.  His 
difpofitions  did  not  correfpond  with  his  genius.  Natu¬ 
rally  paflionate  and  malevolent,  he  affaulted  without 
mercy  the  characters  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 
fyftem  of  the  Proteftants,  and  became  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  about  the  year  1599;  but  his  character  remained 
the  fame.  He  poffeffed  all  thofe  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  making  a  diftinguiflicd  figure  in  the  literary 
world  \  imagination,  memory,  profound  learning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  reproach  in  moft  of  the  languages.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  fhow- 
ed  refpect  to  his  fuperiors,  nor  did  he  behave  with  de¬ 
cency  to  his  equals.  He  W3S  poffeffed  with  a  frenzy 
of  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  indeed  a  perfect  fire¬ 
brand,  fcattering  around  him,  as  if  for  his  amufement, 
the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  above 

all 
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::ioppius«  all  others,  was  the  object  of  his  fatire.  That  learned 
man,  having  drawn  up  the  hiftory  of  his  own  family, 
and  deduced  its  genealogy  from  princes,  was  feverely 
attacked  by  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed  his  high  preten¬ 
tions.  Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  entitled  The 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Gafpar  Scioppius,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  fuc- 
ceffively  a  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  ftationer,  a  haw¬ 
ker,  a  foldier,  a  miller,  and  a  brewer  of  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  miftrefs,  and  at 
length  forfaken  by  a  debauched  man  whom  (he  follow¬ 
ed  to  Hungary,  and  obliged  to  return  to  her  hufband  } 
that  then  he  treated  her  harflily,  and  condemned  her  to 
the  lowed  offices  of  fervitude.  His  daughter,  too,  it  is 
laid,  was  as  diforderly  as  her  mother  :  that  after  the 
flight  of  her  hufband,  who  was  going  to  be  burned  for 
dome  infamous  crimes,  {lie  became  a  common  proftitute; 
and  at  length  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  (he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon.  Thefe  fevere  accufations  againft  the 
family  of  Scioppius  inflamed  him  with  more  eagernefs 
to  attack  his  antagonifl  anew.  He  collected  all  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  that  had  been  thrown  out  againft  Scaliger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  crufh  him  at  once.  He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  king  of  England,  James  I.  in  his  Ecclejiafticus,  &c. 
and  in  his  Colhjrium  Regium  Britannice  Regi  graviter  ex 
oculis  labor  anti  munere  miffum  ;  that  is,  “  An  Eye-falve 
for  his  Britannic  Majefty.”  In  one  of  his  works  he  had 
the  audacity  to  abufe  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  moft 
fcurrilous  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burn¬ 
ed  at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
reprefented  before  the  king  of  England,  but  he  gloried 
in  his  di (honour.  Provoked  with  his  infolenee  to  their 
fovereign,  the  fervants  of  the  Englifh  ambaflador  aflault- 
ed  him  at  Madrid,  and  corrected  him  feverely  :  but 
he  boafted  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  pub- 
lifhed  more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  againft  the 
Jefuits  j  and,  what  is  very  furprifing,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  declaims  with  moft  virulence  againft  that  fo- 
ciety,  he  fubferibes  his  own  name  with  expreflions  of 
piety.  I  Gafper  Scioppius ,  already  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Jefus 
Chrijl  to  give  an  account  of  my  works .  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  employed  himfelf  in  ftudying  the  Apoca- 
lyfe,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  that 
myfterious  book.  He  fent*  fome  of  his  expofitions  to 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  read  them. 

#  Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  laft  fourteen  years-of 
his  life  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fmall  apartment,  where 
he  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  ftudy.  The  fame  writer 
acquaints  us,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  almoft 
entirely  by  heart  ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfed 
by  his  vices.  For  his  love  of  (lander,  and  the  furious 
aflaults  which  he  made  upon  the  moft  eminent  men,  he 
was  called  the  Cerberus  of  literature.  He  accufes  even 
Cicero  of  barbarifms  and  improprieties.  He  died  on 
the  19th  November  1649,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  Padua, 
the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  aferibed  to  him,  which  are  faid  to  difeover 
great  genius  and  learning.  The  chief  of  thefe  are, 
I.  Veref milium  Libri  iv.  1596,  in  8vo.  2.  Commenta- 
rius  de  arte  critic  a.  i66r,  in  8vo.  3.  De  fua  ad  Catho - 
licos  migratione ;  1660,  in  8vo.  4.  Notationes  Critic  a  in 
4. 


Flue  drum,  in  Priapcia ,  Patavii ,  1664,  *n  8vc.  5.  Suf-  Scioppius- 
peBarum  leBionum  Libri  v.  1664,  in  8vo.  6.  Clafjicum  .  H 
belh  facri ,  1619,  in  4U).  7.  Colly rium  regium ,  1611,  Scir^)chci,> 

in  8 vo.  8.  Gramjnatica  Fhilofophica ,  1 6qq,  in  8vo, 

9.  Relatio  ad  Reges  et  Principes  de  Stratugematibus 
Societatis  Jefu ,  1641,  in  l2mo.  This  laft  mentioned 
was  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Alphonfo  de  Vargas . 

He  was  at  firft  well  difpofed  to  the  Jefuits ;  but  thefts 
fathers  on  one  occafion  oppofed  him.  He  prdented  a 
petition  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  in  1630,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  penfion  5  but  the  Jefuits,  who  were  the  con.- 
feffors  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  electors,  had  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  being  granted.  From 
that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artillery  againft 
the  Jefuits. 

SCIOPTIC,  or  Scioptric  Ball,  a  fphere  or  globe 
of  wood,  with  a  circular  perforation,  where  a  lens  is 
placed.  It  is  fo  fitted,  that,  like  the  eye  of  an  animal^ 
it  may  be  turned  round  every  way,  to  be  ufed  in  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  of  the  darkened  room. 

SCIPIO,  Publius  Cornelius,  a  renowned  Roman 
general,  furnamed  /Ifricanus ,  for  his  conquefts  in  that 
country.  His  other  fignal  military  exploits  were,  hid. 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  fingle  day  ;  his 
complete  vi&ory  over  Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthagi¬ 
nian  general ;  the  defeat  of  Sypliax  king  of  Numidia, 
and  of  Antiochus  in  Afia.  He  was  as  eminent  for  his 
chaftity,  and  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  prifoners,  as 
for  his  valour.  He  died  180  B.  C.  aged  about  51. 

SciPio,  Lucius  Cornelius ,  his  brother,  furnamed  AJia - 
ticus,  for  his  complete  vidlory  over  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnefia,  in  which  Antiochus  loft  50,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  and  the  furnanre 
of  Adaticus ,  were  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  Yet  his 
ungrateful  countrymen  accufed  him,  as  well  as  his  bro 
ther,  of  peculation  }  for  which  he  was  fined  :  but  the 
public  fale  of  his  efife&s  proved  the  falfthood  of  the 
charge  ,  for  they  did  not  produce  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  He  flourilhed  about  190  B.  C. 

SciPio,  Publius  Emilianus ,  was  the  fon  of  PaulcJs 
Emilius  ,  but  being  adopted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  he 
was  called  Scipio  Africanus  junior.  He  fhowed  himftftf 
worthy  of  adoption,  following  the  footfteps  of  Scipio  • 
Africanus,  whom  he  equalled  in  military  fame  and  pub¬ 
lic  virtues.  His  chief  victories  were  the  conqueft  of 
Carthage  and  Numantia  •,  yet  thefe  fignal  fervices  to 
his  country  could  not  protect  him  from  an  untimely- 
fate.  He  was  ftrangied  in  his  bed  by  order  of  the 
Decemviri,  who  dreaded  his  popularity,  129  B.  C.  aged 
$6. 

SCIRO*  an  ifiand  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  weft 
of  Mytilene,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Negropont,  and  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  has  no 
mines..  The  vines  make  the  beauty  of  the  ifiand,  and 
wine  is  excellent  ;  nor  do  the  natives  want  wood. 

There  is  but  one  village  ;  and  that  is  built  on  a  rock, 
which  runs  up  like  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  10  miles  from 
the  harbour  of  St  George.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
Greeks,  the  cadi  being  the  only  Turk  among  them. 

SCIROCHO,  or  Sirocco,  a  name  generally  given 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  font h- weft 
it  is  .applied  to  the  hot  fuffbeating  blafts  from  Africa, 
and  in  the  north-eaft  it  .means  the  cold  bleak  winds  from, 
the  Alps, 
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SCIRPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  trian- 
dria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
third  order,  Calamarue.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCIRRHUS,  in  Surgery  and  Medicine,  a  hard  tu¬ 
mor  of  any  part  of  the  body,  void  of  pain,  arifing,  as 
is  fuppofed,  from  the  infpiffation  and  induration  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  it  may  alfo  appear 


SCO 

Hill  of  Scone .  The  old  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  Scone 
of  Gowrie  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  II 
of  Gofpatrie,  the  favourite  of  King  James  VI.  to  whom 
that  monarch  had  granted  it  *,  and  the  new  poffeffor  in 
gratitude  to  his  benefa&or  put  up  the  king’s  arms  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  It  was  built  around  two 
courts.  The  dining  room  was  large  and  handfome  ;  and 


fnUIanyCo£nparrofa  £  body,  effecially  in' the  fet;‘be-  had  an  ancient  and  magnificent  chimney-piece,  and  the 
*  c  1.1. «  tnov,  1  »•»  an  inflammation  termi-  kings  arms,  with  this  motto. 


1 11  CLllj  l  *  *  •  * 

ing  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  inflammation  termi¬ 
nates.  Thefe  tumors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  degenerate 
into  cancers. 

SCITAMINE7E,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants. 
See  Botany  Index . 

SCIURUS,  the  Squirrel  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  See  Mammalia 

Jjl  (J,£X  • 

SciURUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofc 
that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

SC  L  AVON  I  A,  a  country  of  Europe,  bet  ween  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  counties,  viz.  Pofegra,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Waraf- 
den,  Zreim,  and  Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom;  and  is  very 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Auftria  to  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  eaftern  part  is  called  Ratxia,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  Ralzians.  Thefe,  from  a  particular  notion, 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  thofe  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Ruflia. 

SCLERANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dodecandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  22d  order,  Caryophyllea.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SCLERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
ncecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Grctmina .  See  Botany  Index . 

SCLEROTICS,  medicines  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  property  of  hardening  and  confolidating  the 
ftefh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  *,  as  purflain, 
houfe-leek,  flea-wort,  garden  nightfhade,  &c. 

SCOLOPAX,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  grail  ae.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  Index. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to 
the  order  of  aptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

SCOLYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefla  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Compofitcc.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackerel,  a  genus  of  fifhes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology 

SCONCES,  fmall  forts,  built  for  the  defence,  of 
fome  pafs,  river,  or  other  place.  Some  fconces  are 
made  regular,  of  four,  five,  or  fix  baftions  ;  others  are 
of  fmaller  dimenfions,  fit  for  paffes  or  rivers  ;  and  others 
for  the  field. 

SCONE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  now  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently 
crowned.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  28.  Here 
was  once  an  abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt 
by  the  reformers  at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  his 
conqueft  of  the  Pi&s  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made 
Scone  his  principal  refldence,  delivered  his  laws,  called 
the  Macalpine  laws ,  from  a  tumulus ,  named  the  Mote 


king’s  arms, 

Nobis  hcec  inviBa  miferunt  centum  fex  proavi. 

Beneath  were  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room 
was  fome  good  old  tapeftry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber  was  a  medley  ferip- 
ture-piece  in  needle-work,  with  a  border  of  animals, 
faid  to  be  the  work  of  Queen  Mary  during  her  confine- 
men  t  in  Loch  Leven  caflle.  The  gallery  was  about 
155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  into  compart* 
ments  filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The  pieces 
reprefented  were  various  kinds  of  huntings  \  that  of 
Nimrod,  and  King  James  and  his  train,  appear  in  every 
piece.  But  the  whole  of  this  building  we  believe  has 
been  demoliflied,  and  a  moft  magnificent  pile  ere&ed  in 
its  place  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  hereditary 
keeper.  Till  the  deftru&ion  of  the  abbey,  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  fitting  in  the  famous 
wooden  chair  which  Edward  I.  tranfported  to  Weft- 
minfler  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Scots, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium.  Charles  II. 
before  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was  crowned  in  the 
chapel  at  Scone.  The  old  pretender  refided  for  fome  time 
st  Scone  in  1715;  and  his  fon  paid  it  a  vifit  in  174 5. 

SCO  PARI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  40th  order,  Perfotiatce.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCOPER  or  ScufPER  Holes,  in  a  fhip,  are  holes 
made  through  the  fides,  clofe  to  the  deck,  to  carry  off 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  pumps. 

SCOPOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1  ith  clafs,  Sarmentacece.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy.  See  Medicine, 
N°  8. 

SCORDIUM,  or  Water-germander,  SeeTEU- 
crium,  Botany  Index. 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  metallurgifls,  is  the  re¬ 
crement  of  metals  in  fufion  j  or,  more  determinatdy 
fpeaking,  is  that  mafs  which  is  produced  by  melting 
metals  and  ores  :  when  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  dif- 
foluble  in  water,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs. 

SCORIFICATION,  in  Metallurgy ,  is  the  art  of  re¬ 
ducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

SCORPALNA,  a  genus  of  fifhes  belonging  to  the 
order  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  infetf  s  belonging  to  the  order 
of  aptera.  See  ENTOMOLOGY  Index. 

ScoRFlO,  Scorpion ,  in  AJlrononnj ,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  character  Tt\.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy. 

Scorpion  Fly.  See  Panorpa,  Entomology  In¬ 
dex. 

SCORPIURUS,  Caterpillars,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  P  apt  lion  cicea. 

S"  E0I*:'1  ***'  SCORZONERA, 
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::ctrzonera  SCORZONERA,  VlPER-GRASS,  a  genus  of  plants 
I  II  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural 
cs.  ^  metj1(Xj>  ranging  under  the  49th  order,  Compofhe .  See 
Botany  Index, 

SCOT,  a  cuftomary  contribution  laid  upon  all  fub- 
je£ts,  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  affef- 
fed  in  any  fura,  though  not  in  equal  proportions,  were 
faid  to  pay  feot  and  lot. 

Scot,  Michael,  of  Balwirie,  a  learned  Scottilh  author 
of  the  13th  century.  This  fingular  man  made  the  tour 
of  France  and  Germany  3  and  was  received  with  fome 
diftin&ion  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  curiofity  or  his 
vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to 
Rudy  and  contemplation.  He  was  {killed  in  languages  3 
and,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine. 
He  tranflated  into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic,  the  hiftory 
of  animals  by  the  celebrated  phyfician  Avicenna.  He 
publilhed  the  whole  works  of  Arillotle,  with  notes,  and 
affe&ed  much  to  reafon  on  the  principles  of  that  great 
philofopher.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning  The  Secrets 
of  Nature ,  in  which  he  treats  of  generation,  phyfiogno- 
my,  and  the  figns  by  which  we  judge  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women.  We  have  alfo  a  tra<R  of  his 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Sun  and  Moon .  He  there  fpeaks 
of  the  grand  operation,  as  it  is  termed  by  alchymifts, 
and  is  exceedingly  folieitous  about  the  projetted powder, 
or  the  philofopher' s  fone .  He  likewife  publiflied  what 
he  calls  Menfa  Phi/ofophica,  a  treatife  replete  with  aftro- 
logy  and  chiromancy,  He  was  much  admired  in  his 
day,  and  was  even  fufpefted  of  magic  3  and  had  Roger 
Bacon  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  for  his  panegyrifts. 

Scot,  Reginald,  a  judicious  writer  in  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scot’s- 
hall,  near  Smeethe  in  Kent.  He  ftudied  at  Hart-Hall 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  3  after  which  lie  retired  to 
Smeethe,  where  lie  lived  a  ftudious  life,  and  died  in 
J  599.  He  publilhed,  The  p  erf  eft  Platfonn  of  a  Hop - 
Garden  ;  and  a  book  entitled,  The  Difcovery  of  Witch- 
craft.  ;  in  which  he  iliowed  that  all  the  relations  con¬ 
cerning  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  cenfured  by  King  James  I,  in  his 
Dcemonologij,  but  by  feveral  eminent  divines  3  and  all 
the  copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCO  I  AL,  or  Scot  ale,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
fore  ft  keeps  an  ale-houfe  within  the  foreft,  by  colour 
of  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  houfe,  and  there 
fpend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  difpleafure.  We  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  cap.  8.  u  Nul- 
lus  foreftarius,  faciat  Scotallas,  vel  garbas  colligat,  vei 

aliquam  eclle&am  faciat,”  &c.  Manwood,  21 6 _ The 

word  is  compounded  of  foot  and  ale,  and  by  tranfpufition 
of  the  words  is  otherwife  called  a/eJJjot. 

SCO  FALKS,  were  meetings  formerly  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  pnrpofe  of  drinking  ale,  of  which  the  ex- 
pence  was  paid  by  joint  contribution.  Thus  the  tenants 
of  South  Mailing  in  Suffex,  which  belonged  to  the  arch- 
Liffiop  of  Canterbury,  were,  at  the  keeping  of  a  court, 
to  entertain  the  lord  or  his  bailiff  with  a  drinking,  or 
an  ale ;  and  the  ftated  quotas  towards  the  charge  were, 
f hat  a  man  (lionld  pay  threepence  halfpenny  for  himfelf 
and  his  wife,  and  a  widow  and  cottager  a  penny  half¬ 
penny.  In  the  manor  of  Ferring,  in  the  fame  county, 
and  under  the  fame  jurifdi&ion,  it  was  the  euftom  for 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


the  tenants  named  to  make  a  fcotale  of  fixteen  pence 
halfpenny,  and  to  allow  out  of  each  fixpence  a  penny 
halfpenny  for  the  bailiff. 

Common  feotales  in  taverns,  at  which  the  clergy 
were  not  to  be  prefen t,  are  noticed  in  feveral  eccleii- 
aftical  canons.  They  were  not  to  be  publilhed  in  the 
church  by  the  clergy  or  the  laity  3  and  a  meeting  of 
more  than  ten  perfons  of  the  fame  parifli  or  vicinage 
was  a  fcotale  that  was  generally  prohibited.  Therfc 
were  alfo  common  drinkings,  which  were  denominated 
leet-ale,  bride-ale,  clerk- ale,  church- ale.  To  a  leet-alc 
probably  all  the  refidents  iu  a  manorial  diftrifl  were 
contributors  3  and  the  expence  of  a  bride-ale  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  a  happy  pair,  who 
were  not  in  circumitanees  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  dinner.  This  euftom  prevails  oecafionally  in  fome 
diftri&s  of  Scotland  even  at  this  day,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  penny  bride-ale,  and  was  very  common  about 
half  a  century  ago.  The  c/erPs-alt  was  in  the  Eafter 
holidays,  and  was  the  method  taken  to  enable  clerks  of 
parifhes  to  collefl  their  dues  more  readily. 

Mr  Warton,  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifti  Poetry,  has  in- 
ferted  the  following  extrad  from  an  old  indenture,  which 
clearly  {hews  the  defign  of  a  church- ale.  “  The  pari- 
(hionersof  Elvcfton  and  Okebrook,  in  Derby- iliire,  agree 
jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one  quarter 
of  malt,  betwixt  this  and  the  feaft  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tift  next  coming  3  and  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  faid 
town  of  Okebrook  ftiall  be  at  the  feveral  ales.  Everv 
hufband  and  his  wife  {hall  pay  twopence,  every  cottager 
one  penny  3  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elvefton  {hall 
have  and  receive  all  the  profits  and  advantages  eomin^ 
of  the  faid  ales,  to  the  ufe  and  behoof  of  the  faid  church 
of  Elvcjlon." 

The  give-ales  were  the  legacies  of  individuals,  and 
from  that  eircumftance  entirely  gratuitous.  They  feem 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  were  generally  left  to 
the  poor  3  though,  from  the  largenefs  of  the  quantity  of 
ale  enjoined  to  be  brewed,  it  mull  have  been  fometimes 
intended  that  others  were  to  partake  of  them.  Thefe 
bequefts  were  likewife  made  to  the  altar  of  a  faint,  with 
direftions  for  Tinging  maffes  at  the  obit,  or  anniverfary 
of  the  teftator.  The  give-ales  were  fometimes  dilpenfed 
in  the  church,  and  frequently  in  the  church-yard,  by  * 
which  means  Goddc’s  houfe  wras  made  a  tavern  of  glut¬ 
tons.  Such  certainly  would  be  Chalk- church,  if  in  it 
was  kept  the  give-ale  of  William  May  of  that  pariih  3 
for  he  ordered  his  wife  “  to  make  iu  bread  fix  bufhete 
of  wheat,  and  in  drink  10  bufnels  of  malt,  and  in 
cheefe  20 d.  to  give  to  poor  people,  for  the  health  of  his 
fouli  3  and  he  ordered  that,  after  the  deeeafe  of  his  wife, 
his  executors  and  feoffees  {hould  continue  the  euftom 
for  evermore.” 

SCOTER.  See  Anas,  Ornithology  Index, 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  New  Scotljnd,  one  of  the 
Britifti  fettlements  in  North  America,  fituated  between 
430  and  490  north  latitude,  and  between  6o°  and  67° 
weft  longitude,  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Laurence  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  fouth  ; 

and  by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  weft. _ In  the 

year  1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  govern¬ 
ments.  'j  he  province  and  government  now  ftyled  New 
Brunfwich,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  ward  of  the  month  of 
the  river  St  Croix,-  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
4D  by 
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Nova  Sco-  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  to  the  north  ward 
ILr“~V— "  '  by  the  faid  boundary  as  far  as  the  weftern  extremity  of 
the  bay  de  Chalcurs ;  to  the  eaft  ward  by  the  faid  bay  to 
the  crulf  of  St  Laureriee  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Vcrte  ; 
to  the  fouth  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of  bun- 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforefaid,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mufquat  fiver,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fouree,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  aerofs  the  ifthmus  into 
the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  deferibed, 
including  all  iilands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  eoaft. 

The  ehief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  whieh 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  The  rivers  Rifgouche 
and  Nipiiiguit  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Lauren.ee.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  Pafla- 


mao-andi,  Penubfcot,  and  St  Croix,  which  run  from 


north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  bay,  or  the  fea  a  little 
to  the  eaft  ward  of  it. 

The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Fundy  bay,  and  the  gulf  of- St  Laurence.  The  leffer 
bays  are,  Cbenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  .  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  fouth  •, 
and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  }  the  bay  of 
ChedibuHo  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  tire  Bay  of  the  lflands, 
the  ports  of  Bart,  Chebufto,  Profper,  St  Margaret,  La 
Heve,  Port  Maitois,  Port  Byfignal,  Port  Vert,  and 
Port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  Port  La  Tour  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  j  Port  St  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Fundy  bay,  and  Port  Rofeway,  now  the  moft 
populous  of  all.— The  chief  capes  are,  Cape  Portage, 
Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  and  Epis,  on  the 
eaft  *,  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Caneeau  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  Cape  Blafieo,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape 
Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,  on  the  fouth  * 
Cape  Sable  and  CapeFourche  on  the  fouth- weft. —The 
lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received  par¬ 
ticular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
prefents  a  pleafingly  variegated  appearance  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  fearcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  profpe6t,  efpeeially  near  the  fea.  A  nearer 
approach  difeovers  thofe  fuhlime  and  beautiful  feenes 
which  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  gaudy  emhelliftiments 
of  art.  Immenfe  forefts,  formed  of  the  talleft  trees,  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  reaching  almoft  to  the  elouds,  every¬ 
where  cover  and  adorn  the  land  :  their  leaves  falling  in 
autumn,  add  continually  to  that  cruft  of  mofs,  vegetables, 
and  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  centuries  been 
accumulating  *,  whilft  the  rays  of  the  fun,  unable  to 
pierce  the  thick  fhade  which  everywhere  covers  the 
ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  damp  and  rot- 
tennefs ;  a  cireumftance  which  contributes,  in  no  fraall 
degree,  to  inereafe  the  ftiarpnefs  of  the  air  in  winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  high  grounds,  which 
are  eovered  in  every  dirc&ion  with  one  vaft  foreft,  and 
arrefted  by  the  att ration  of  the  woods,  fill  the  eountry 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  fpring,  and  every  fpring 
c aufes  a  fwamp  or  morafs,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  eaufe :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be¬ 
comes  almoft  impradlieable  in  fummer,  and  is  feldom  at¬ 
tempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  begins 
to  fet  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninfula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  frequently  rifes  into  hills  of  gradual 
afeent,  everywhere  elothed  with  wood.  From  thefe 
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arife  innumerable  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  not  only  Nova  Sco.. 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in  t  tla- 
the  midft  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  frefh  water,  M 

which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders  very 
large  tracts  of  meadow-land  highly  improvable.  That 
part  of  the  province  which  is  beyond  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
and  extends  to  the  river  of  St  Laurenee,  rifes  alfo  gra¬ 
dually  as  we  advaneefrom  the  fea  quite  to  Canada  }  but 
is,  however,  hardly -any  where  mountainous.  Its  lands 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  rich,  particularly  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea  5  and  its  woods  abound  with  the  hardell 
and  loftieft  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  fubjedl  to  long 
and  fevere  winters,  fucceeded  by  fudden  and  violent 
heats,  often  much  greater  than  what  are  felt  in  the  fame 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  aeeounted  an  un¬ 
healthy  climate.  The  air  in  general  in  winter  is  very 
{harp,  frofty,  and  dry  >  the  fky  ferene  and  unclouded, 
by  which  every  kind  of  exercife  adapted  to  the  feafon 
is  rendered  pleafant  and  agreeable.  The  fogs  are  fre¬ 
quent  near  the  fea,  but  feldom  fpread  themfelves  to  any 
diftanee  inland. 

The  winter  eommonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rams, 
and  the  inhabitants  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  fpring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
moft  agreeable  feafon  of  the  year.  From  a  lifeleis  and 
dreary  appearanee,  and  the  gloomy  feenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country  throws 
off  its  forbidding  attire,  and  in  a  few  day  exhibits  a  grand 
and  pleaftnt  profpeft  *,  the  vegetation  being  inconceiv¬ 
ably  rapid,  nature  paffes  fuddenly  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  countries  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  gradual  progreflion  of  fcafons.  And, 
ftrange  as  it  appears,  it  is  an  acknowledged  faft,  a  fa& 
which  furnifhes  a  eertain  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  air, 
that  thefe  fudden  changes  feldom,  if  ever,  affeH  the 
health  of  ftrangers  or  Europeans. 

In  this  eountry  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nova  Seotia  is  almoft  a  continued  foreft, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  New  England.  Four  fifths 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  eovered  with  pines,, 
which  are  valuable  not  only  for  furnifhing  mafts,  fpars, 
lumber  for  the  fugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build-, 
ing,  but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com¬ 
modities  which  are  all  procured  from  this  ufeful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother  country  may  in  a  few  years 
eafily  be  fupplied. 

The  various  fpeeies  of  birch,  beeeh,  and  maple, 
and  feveral  forts  of  fpruee,  are  found  in  all  parts  in 
areat  abundanee  5  as  alfo  numerous  herbs  and  plants, 
either  not  common  to,  or  not  known,  in  England.  A- 
mongft  thefe  none  is  more  plentiful  than  fartaparilla, 
and  a  plant  whofe  root  refembles  rhubarb  in  eolour, 
tafte,  and  effedts ;  likewife  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea, 
and  maiden-hair,  an  herb  mueh  in  repute  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  with  fhrubs  producing  ftrawberries,  rafpberries, 

'  and  many  other  pleafant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  fummer  are  well  ftored  :  Of  thefe  wild  productions 
the  cherries  are  be  ft,  though  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  fomewliat  refemblmg  grapes,  ilie 
faffafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  others  j 
but  amongft  them  none  is  more  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants 
than  a  fpecies  of  maple,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  ot 
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ova  Sco-  the  fugar  tree,  as  affording  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ba*  that  valuable  ingredient.  See  Sugar. 

P^v  '  Arnongft  the  natural  produ&ions  of  Nova  Scotia,  it 
h  neceflary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  equally  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Limeflone  is  like  wife  found  in  many  places  ;  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  ufed  for  building  : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  land¬ 
holders  a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground,  as 
it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  in  oil  approved 
tilings  in  the  world  for  that  purpofe. 

Several  of  the  ufeful  and  molt  common  European 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places  )  fo  that  the 
province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  fome 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good  of  their 
kind,  efpeciallv  the  former.  The  fmaller  fruits,  fuch 
as  currants,  goofeberries,  &c.  grow  to  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  (aid*  of  all  the 
common  and  ufeful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
thefe  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  as  being  the 
molt  ferviceable  in  a  country  abounding  with-  fifh  ;  and 
indeed  they  are  nut  to  be  exceeded  in  goodnefs  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates  j  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  natural  big- 
nefs  ;  a  defeat  which  arifes  as  well  from  the  fliortnefis  of 
the  fammer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  foil.  Tobacco 
may  likewife  be  cultivated  with  eafe  in  Nova  Scotia,- as 
it  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada,  from  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  to  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe  ^f  internal 
confumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wildfowl,  and  all  manner  of  game, 
and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and  thrive 
well.  At  the  clofe  of  March  the  fith  begin  to  fpawn, 
when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  flioals  as  are  incre¬ 
dible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  fturgeon 
and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  mod  valuable  appendage 
of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coafl,  along  which 
is  one  continued  range  of  cod-fithing  banks  and  excel¬ 
lent  harbours.  This  fifliery  employs  a  great  number  of 
men,  in  fome  fcafons  not  lefs  than  10,000,  when  1 20,000 
quintals  are  caught,  of  which  40,000  may  be  exported. 
Thefe,  at  the  lowed  price,  mull  bring  into  the  colony 
26,060!.  derling,  either  in  cafh  or  in  commodities  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  the  inhabitants.  But  this  eftimation,  it  mull 
be  obferved,  refers  to  a  diftant  period,  as  that  trade  has 
now  greatly  increafecl. 

Notwithftanding  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the 
firfl:  European  fettlcments  were  made.  The  firfl:  grant 
of  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecrctary  Sir 
William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Scotland  Sinec  that  period  it  has 
frequently  changed  proprietors,  fometimes  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  the 
Englifh. 

In  1604,  the  French  firfl;  fettled  in  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  Inftead  of  fix¬ 
ing  towards  the  eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would 
have  had  larger  Teas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
cod,  they  ehofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards  called  French 


Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages.  It  has  been  Nova  fco, 
faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port  Royal,  m‘  , 
where  a  thousand  (hips  may  ride  in  fafety  from  every 
wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all 
times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the 
entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  this 
colony  were  led  to  clioofe  this  fituation,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  countries  abounding  in-  furs,  of  which  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them.  This  conjec¬ 
ture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circumftance  :  that 
both  the  firfl  monopolizers,  and  tkofe  who  fucceeded 
them,  took  the  utmofl  pains  to  divert  the  attention  of 
their  countrymen,  wlx>m  an  unfettled  difpofition»,  or  ne- 
ceflity,  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the  clearing  of 
the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  fi  filing,  and  every 
kind  of  culture  :  choofing  rather  to  engage  the  induftry 
of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or  in  trading  with  the 
favages. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  the  fettle- 
nient,  which  lias  fince  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  New  England,  was  firfl  eftabLRhed  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  plantations  in  this  new 
colony  did  not  much  attra£l  the  notice  of  the  French® 

This  kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to  fuf- 
pe£l  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the 
beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  foie  property  of  it,  and  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fuceecd. 

At  their  firfl  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninfula,.  as  Well  as  the  fore  As  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  fmall  fa v age  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  A  ben  a  lies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  fa  v  age  nations,  they  were  more 
fociable  in  their  manners.  The  miflionaries  eafily  in- 
finuating  themfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculca¬ 
ted  their  tenets  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worthip,  being  that  which  made  the 
flrongeft  impreflion  011  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one 
that  favoured  their  paffion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Eng- 
liih,  but  alfo  frequently  diflurbed’and  ravaged  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  that  nation. 

This  produced  perpetual  hoflilities  between  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  French  fcttlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  Englifh,  who  feemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dif- 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquifition.  They  reflo- 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  having 
built  a  flight  fortification  at  Port-Royal,  which  they 
called  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  Aline,  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in¬ 
to  it.  In  proccfs  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  began 
to  be  perceived  *,  and  at  the  peace  of  1749,  the  mini- 
flry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who 
ehofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia,  Every  foldicr, 
failor,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  All  non-commiflioned  officers  were  allowed  80 
for  themfelves,  and  15  for  their  wives  and  children  ; 
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Nova  Sco-  enfigns  2CO  ;  lieutenants  300  ;  captains  400*,  and  all 
officers  of  a  higher  rank  600  ;  together  with  30  for 
Scotifts  each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free 
»  .v-„„  j  for  the  firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre 

♦  About  is.  two  fols  fix  deniers  *  for  fifty  acres.  Befides  this,  the 
Sterling.  government  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  ex¬ 
pellees  of  paffage,  to  build  houfes,  to  furniffi  all  the  ex- 
ceffary  inilruments  for  fiffiery  or  agiculture,  and  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cxpences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  fiift  year.  Thefe 
encouragements  determined  3740  perfons,  in  the  month 
of  May  1749,  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  of  bettering 
their  fortune. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be¬ 
gan  to  flouriffi,  though  in  1769  it  fent  out  only  14  vef- 
fels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7324 
tons,  and  received  22  velTcls  and  120  boats,  which  to¬ 
gether  made  up  7006  tons.  They  conftru£ted  three 
{loops,  which  did  not  exceed  110  tons  burden.  Their 
exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 
t  About  livres  12  fols  9  deniers  f.  Continuing,  however,  true 
50,4x0!.  to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  the 
Ss.  iod.  ,*bminion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place 
Sterling.  Qf  great  confoqUence  both  to  the  mother-country  and 
the  Weft  Indies.  Its  {hipping  and  feamen  have  rapidly 
incrcafcd,  as  well  as  its  produce,  which  affords  the  plea- 
fing  profpedfc  of  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  It  now  fupplies  Britain  with  timber 
and  fifh  to  the  amount  of  50,0001.  yearly  ;  and  receives 
from  hence  linen  and  woollen  cloths  to  the  value  of 
about  30,000b  The  number  of  perfons  who  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  habitations  in  the  more  fouthern  provinces, 
and  fettled  either  there  or  in  Canada,  cannot  be  eftima- 
ted,  by  the  mod  moderate  calculation,  at  lefs  than 
80,000  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  moft  convenient  in 
point  of  fituation  of  any  province  in  America  for  a  ma¬ 
ritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  poffeffed  of. 

Scotia,  in  Archite&ure ,  a  femicircular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bafes  of  columns. 

SCOTISTS,  a  fe6l  of  fchool- divines  and  philofo- 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  founder  J .  Duns  Scotus ,  a 
Bcottifti  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  con- 
*  ception  of  the  virgin,  or  that  (he  was  born  without  ori¬ 

ginal  iin,  in  oppofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomifts. 

As  to  philofopby,  the  Scotifts  were,  like  the  Tho- 
mifts,  Peripatetics  (fee  Peripatetics)  ;  only  diftin- 
guiffied  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different 
qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  formalities  did  they 
diftinguifh;  all  diftinft  from  the  body  itfelf,  and  making 
as  it  were  fo  many  different  entities;  only  thefe  were 
Uietaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  fuperadded  to  the  being. 


The  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  likewife  difagrecd  about  the  Scothb, 
nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the  human  will,  Scotland, 
the  meafurc  of  divine  grace  that  is  neceffary  to  falvation,  T_v~~  J 
and  other  abftrufe  and  minute  queftions,  which  it  is 
needlcfs  to  enumerate.  t 

SCOTLAND,  the  modern  name  of  that  part  of  the  Extent  and 
ifland  of  Britain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Solway  boundaries, 
frith  and  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  Northern  ocean  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  or  North  fea  ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  partly  by  the  Iriffi  fea; 
and  on  the  foutli  by  England,  the  boundary  on  this  fide 
being  formed  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  an  ideal  line  drawn  fouth-weft  down  to  the  Solway 
frith.  Excluding  the  iflands,  the  continental  part  of 
Scotland  extends  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the 
55th  to  Cape  Wrath  in  the  58^-  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  from  I®  35'  to  6°  20'  W'eft  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  counting  from  Buchannefs  on  the  eaft  to 
Ardnamurchan  on  the  weft.  If  we  include  the  iflands 
of  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides,  we  (hall  find  this  part  of 
the  Britifh  empire  extending  northward  to  63°,  and 
weftward  to  the  ifle  of  St  Kilda  to  8°  18'  weft  longi¬ 
tude.  The  continental  part  of  Scotland  is  generally 
eftimated  at  260  miles  in  length,  and  about  160  at  its 
greateft  breadth,  and  its  fuperficial  contents  have  been 
computed  at  27,793  fquare  miles.  4 

Scotland  has  been  divided  into  Highlands  and  Low- Divifans, 
lands  ;  but  the  boundaries  of  thefe  are  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
determined.  A  more  natural  divifion  appears  to  be  that 
into  northern,  middle,  and  fouthern  parts.  The  north¬ 
ern  part  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  a  range  of  lakes,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Murray  frith  to  the  ifland  of  Mull,  in 
a  fouth-weft  dire&ion,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Orkney,  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  Rofs,  Cromarty,  and 
Invernefs.  The  fouthern  divifion  extends  northward  to 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  canal  by  which 
they  are  united,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Berwick,  Renfrew, 

Ayr,  Wigton,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh, 
Dumfries,  and  Kircudbright.  In  the  midland  divifion 
are  included  the  counties,  of  Argyll,  Bute,  Nairn,  Mo¬ 
ray,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Mearns,  Angus  or  Forfar, 

Perth,  Fife,  Kinrofs,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  and  Dum¬ 
barton. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  brought  together  Come- 
of  the  moft  important  circumftances  refpe&ing  the  top6- 
graphy  and  ftatiftics  of  thefe  counties,  viz.  the  county 
town ,  their  extent  in  fquare  acres ,  their  population ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lateft  accounts,  and  the  number  of  mili¬ 
tia  which  each  county  is  obliged  to  raife,  according  to 
laft  militia  att. 
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Counties . 

County  Towns* 

Square  Acres. 

Population . 

Militia . 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Caithnefs 

Kirkwall 

Wick 

492,800  E. 

46,824 

22,609 

121 

Sutherland 

Dornoch 

2,148,000  E. 

23,117 

ICO 

Rofc 

Dingwall 

561,200  E. 

53>525 

270 

Cromarty 

Cromarty 

61,440  E. 

3>°52 

16 

Invernels 

Invernefs 

2,944,000  E. 

74, 292 

3  8  4 

Argyle 

Inverary 

2,432,000  E. 
238,080  E. 

75,700 

364 

Bute 

Roth  fay 

11>79I 

61 

Nairn 

Nairn 

1 93.600  E. 

537.600  E. 

8,257 

43 

Murray 

Elgin 

26,705 

138 

Banfi: 

Banff 

649,600  E. 

35,8o7 

179 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

718,816  E. 

123,071 

640 

Meains 

Bervie 

243,444  E. 

26,349 

136 

Angus 

Forfar 

593,92°  E. 

99,127 

511 

Perth 

Perth 

4,068,640  E. 

126,366 

653 

Fife 

Cupar 

322,560  E. 

93>743 

484 

Kinrofs 

Kinrofs 

43,920  E. 

6,725 

35 

Clackmannan 

Culrofs 

25,600  E. 

10,858 

56 

Stirling 

Stirling 

450,560  E. 

5°>82J 

163 

Dumbarton 

Dumbarton 

1 59>356  E- 

20,710 

107 

Linlithgow 

Linlithgow 

57,008  S. 

17,844 

94 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

230,400  E. 

1 22,954 

645 

Haddington 

Haddington 

224,000  E.  - 

29,986 

x54 

Berwick 

Dunfe 

326,400  E. 

30,206 

155 

Renfrew 

Renfrew 

322,560  E. 

78,056 

404 

Ayr 

Ayr 

1,152,000  E. 
238,721  S. 

84,306 

436 

Wigton 

Wigton 

22,918 

IX9 

Lanark 

Lanark 

556,800  E. 

i47>796 

75* 

Peebles 

Peebles 

153,600  E. 

8,7 1:7 

45 

Selkirk 

Selkirk 

128,000  E. 

5,070 

2S 

Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 

472,320  E. 

33. 712 

178 

Dumfries 

Dumfries 

1,088,000  E. 

54.597 

284 

Kircudbright 

Kircudbright 

440,081  S. 

29,21 1 

*5* 

1,604,826 

8902 

For  a  topographical  account  of  the  leveral  counties, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  their  names  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

"ace  of  the  #  Scotland  is  in  general  extremely  mountainous,  efpe- 

rountry.  cially  on  the  northern  and  weftern  Tides,  whence  thefe 
parts  have  been  denominated  the  Highlands .  Even  the 
eaftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  country  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  uniform  llatnefs  which  diftinguifhes  fome 
parts  of  England,  but  are  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale.  Numerous  rivers  interfeft  the  country  ;  and 
feveral  romantic  lakes  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  moft 
remarkable  mountains.  There  is  in  general  little  wood, 
except  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  are  Hill  im- 
menfe  forefts.  Nothing  can  appear  more  wild  and  fa- 
vage  to  the  eye  of  a  ftranger  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Here  the  whole  country  feems  compofed  of 
blue  rocks  and  dufky  mountains  heaped  uponeach  other, 


with  their  fides  embrowned  with  heath,  and  their  fum- 
mits  covered  with  fnow,  which  lies  unthawed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  or  pours  down  their  jagged, 
lides  in  a  thoufand  torrents  and  roaring  cataracts,  fall¬ 
ing  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens,  fome  of  which  are 
fo  deep  and  narrow,  as  to  be  altogether  impenetrable 
by  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Yet  even  thefe  mountains  are 
in  fome  places  doped  into  agreeable  green  hills  fit  for 
pafture,  and  interfperfed  with  pleafant  ftraths  or  valleys 
capable  of  cultivation  \  and  there  are  leveral  extenfive 
diftricts  of  low  fertile  ground,  though  in  other  parts  the 
interfiices  of  the  mountains  are  rendered  nearly  impalfa- 
ble  by  bogs  and  morafles.  The  entrance  into  the  High¬ 
lands  from  the  fouth-eaft  near  Dunkeld,  is  peculiarly 
impreffive,  there  being  here  a  confiderable  trad  of  plain, 
extending  to  what  may  be  called  the  gates  oft  he  moun¬ 
tains. 

The 


Note — The  writers  on  Scottifli  topography  have  noted  the  extent  of  the  feveral  counties,  fometimes  in  Englifli 
and l  iometimes  in  Scotch  acres.  We  have  therefore  affixed  to  the  numbers  expreffing  the  acres  of  each  county,  E 
^ecordmg  as  they  are  Englifli  or  Scotch.  The  reader  may  reduce  them  to  either  ftandard  by  recolkaine 
tuat  the  Scotch  acre  exceeds  the  Englilh  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 
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The  foil  of  Scotland,  which,  confidering  the  little 
variety  of  the  country,  is  extremely  various,  will  be 
belt  under  (loud  by  examining  that  of  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  as  defcribed  under  their  refpeftive  heads.  In  fome 
imrt-,  as  the  carle  oi  viowrie  in  Perth flaire,  and  moll  of 
the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Berwick,  the  foil  vies 
in  fertility  with  the  rich  ell  parts  of  England,  or  even 
Ireland,  while  in  the  more  mountainous  tra£ls  of  Ilols- 
Riire,  Sutherland,  and  Argyle,  the  country  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  adapted  to  tillage,  and  is  therefore  almoft  wholly 
devoted  to  pafturing  large  flocks  of  iheep  and  herds  of 

black  cattle.  f  , 

The  principal  mountains  of  Scotland  are  thole  ot  the 
Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stone¬ 
haven,  and  forming  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  High¬ 
lands  ;  the  Leadhills,  partly  in  Dumfries- (hire  and  partly 
in  Lanark-fhire  *,  the  Cheviot  hills,  forming  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary,  and  the  Ochil  hills, 
north  of  the  river  Forth.  The  highell  individual  moun¬ 
tains  are  tliofe  of  Ben  Nevis,  Cairngorum,  Ben  Lawers, 
Ben  More,  Ben  Lomond,  Scliehallien,  Mount  Battock, 
and  Cruachan.  The  fituation  and  dire&ion  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  chains,  and  theminerals  which  they  contain,  have 
been  defcribed  under  Geology,  N°  140. 

The  moll  remarkable  inlets  of  the  fea  on  the  Seottifti 
coafts  are,  the  friths  of  -Forth,  Tay,  Solway,  Murray, 
Cromarty,  Dornoch,  and  Clyde,  and  the  bays  of  Wig- 
ton  and  Glen  luce.  Many  of  what  are  called  lochs,  are 
properly  large  gulfs  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  efpecially  Loch 
Fine,  Loch  Shin,  Loch  Broom,  and  Loch  Linnhe.  ,  . 

The  chief  rivers  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  that  di¬ 
vides  Stirling  and  Fife  from  the  Lothians  *,  the  Tay,  di¬ 
viding  Per th -{hire  and  Angus-(hire  from  Fife-ftiire)  the 
Tweed,  forming  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England  to  the  eaft  5  the  Cl yde,  paffing  through  great 
part  of  Lanark-fhire,  and  feparating  this  county  from 
thofe  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton  }  the  Dee  and  the 
Don,  pa  fling  through  Aberdeen -(hire  \  the  Spey,  fepa¬ 
rating  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Murray  j  the  Nitli, 
pafling  through  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Eden  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  See  each  under  their  refpe&ive 
names. 

The  lakes  or  lochs  of  Scotland,  are  chiefly  thofe  of 
Lomond  in  Dumbarton-dare,  Awe,  in  Argyle-fliire, 
Tay,  Katrine,  and  Erne,  in  Perth-lhire  5  Loch  Nefs 
in  Invernefs-fhire  j  and  the  claflical  lake  of  Leven  in 
Kinrofs-ftiire.  See  Leven,  LomoNT),  Tay,  &c. 

We  have  faid  that  Scotland  is  in  general  bare  of 
wood,  though  there  are  numerous  traces  of  its  having 
formerly  abounded  in  forefts.  The  moft  remarkable  of 
thefe  was  Ettrick  foreft  in  the  county  of  Selkirk  5  the 
foreft  of  Mar  in  the  weft  of  Aberdeen-fliire,  where  ftill 
remains  a  conflderable  tra6l  of  woodland,  called  Aber- 
nethy  foreft  5  the'  foreft  of  Sletadale  to  the  north  of 
Dun-Robin  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  ;  thofe  of  Dir- 
rymore  and  Dirrymena,  to  the  north  and  foutli  of 
Loch  Shin,  and  the  foreft  of  Athol  in  the  county  of 
Perth. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  is,  if  poftible,  ftill  more  m- 
conftant  than  that  of  England,  and  though  in  general 
extremely  healthy  to  the  robuft  mountaineer,  it  is  by  no 
means  genial  to  the  valetudinarian.  The  eaftern  coaft 
is  expofed  to  the  keennefs  of  the  eaft  wind  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  weftern  (bores,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic,  are  deluged  with  almoft 
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perpetual  rain. 


s  c  o 


Scotland, 


^ _  The  winter  in  this  country  is  remark¬ 

able,  rather  for  the  abundance  of  fnow  winch  falls  at  v 
that’feafon,  than  for  the  intenfity  of  froft  5  while  in 
fummer  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  reflefted  with  great 
violence  in  the  narrow  vales  between  the  mountains,  fo 
as  fometimes  to  occafion  the  appearance  of  glittering 
particles  that  feem  to  fwim  before  the  eye.  The  bare- 
nefs  of  wood  adds  to  the  effeas  of  fudden  alternations  of 
the  weather,  though  it  contributes  to  diminifh  the  natu¬ 
ral  humidity  of  the  air.  The  fpring  is  in  general  very 
late  and  inclement,  fo  as  not  unfrequently  to  deftroy 
the  faireft  profpefts  of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  The 
harvefts  are  alfo  late,  and  we  have  feen  corn  cither  un¬ 
cut,  or  Handing  in  (heaves  on  the  field,  in  the  latter  end 

of  November.  . 12 

The  zoology  of  Scotland,  as  diftinguiftied  from  that  Animals, 
of  England,  offers  little  remarkable  to  the  eye  of  the 
naturalift.  In  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Galloway 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  a  breed  of  fmall  horfes,  like  the 
Wellh  ponies,  called  fielties ,  which  are  extremely 
hardy,  but  obftinate  and  fkittifh.  The  cattle  in  Gal¬ 
loway  are  often  without  horns  ;  a  circumftance  which  is 
faid  "to  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk 
which  they  produce.  One  of  the  chief  primitive  breeds 
of  cattle  in  this  country  are  the  kylies,  fo  called  from 
the  province  of  Kyle.  Thefe  are  of  a  middle  flze,  and 
have  ftiort  (harp  horns  pointing  upwards.  The  Scotch 
(beep  are  fmaller  and  ihorler  than  thofe  of  England, 
but  their  fiefli  is  much  more  delicate  ;  and  the  fleeces  of 
the  Shetland  flieep  are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of 
their  wool.  Goats  are  not  nearly  fo  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  as  in  moft  other  mountainous 
trafts,  and  fwine  are  very  little  cultivated,  pork  not  be¬ 
ing  a  favourite  food  among  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  There  feems  to  be  no  breed  of  dogs  peculiar  to 
thiscountry ;  but  the  colies  or  (hepherds  dogs  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fagaeity,  and  are  often  entrufted  with  the 
guard!  an  (hip  of  flocks  and  herds  during  their  mailer’s 
abfence.  There  are  fearcely  any  wild  quadrupeds  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Scotland.  The  wolf,  indeed,  continued  here 
to  a  much  later  period  than  in  England,  and  the  wild 
cat  is  occafionally  obferved.  Small  herds  of  roes  alfo 
are  ftill  found  in  fome  of  the  northern  diftri&s,  and  feals 
and  porpoifes  frequent  the  fea  eoafts. 

Of  the  native  birds  the  black  cock  and  the  groufe 
are  the  moft  remarkable.  Eagles  are  often  feen  on  the 
rocky  cliffs,  and  elegant  falcons  in  the  remaining  fo¬ 
refts.  The  (bores  and  iflands  prefent  numerous  fea 
fowl,  and  the  ille  of  Bafs  is  proverbially  the  haunt  of 
the  folan  goofe.  The  golden-crefted  wren  is  fometimes 
feen  in  the  moft  northern  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  nightingale  has  never  yet  appeared  north  of  the 

Tweed.  .  . 

The  (bores  of  Scotland  are  abundantly  fupplied  with 
filh,  efpecially  herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  and  lobfters  •, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  efpecially  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tay,  furnilh  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  the 
fined  falmon.  Oyfters  are  plentiful,  but  they,  &re  not 
fo  delicate  as  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Effex.  Mackerel, 
whitings,  and  fmelts,  arc  uncommon,  and  fprats  are 
fearcely  known.  The  lakes  and  ftreams  ^abound  m 
trout,  perch,  and  other  frefh-water  fifti.  The  whale 
fometimes  appears  on  the  northern  coaft,  and  the  balk* 
ing  (hark  on  the  weftern  inlets.  vceltL 

The  vegetable  productions. of  Scotland  Conudered 
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Scotland,  general,  differ  little  from  thofe  of  England  )  and  thofe 
*  u— *v  1  of  the  whole  iffand  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  the  ar¬ 

ticle  Botany,  where  each  Britiffi  fpccies  is  marked 
with  an  afterifk.  We  may  remark,  that  the  warm 
..  moift  regions  of  Cornwall,  Devonlhire,  and  Dorfet)  the 
range  of  chalk  hills  that  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  3  the  dry  fandy  traps' of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire, 
^contain  many  plants  that  are  either  unknown,  or  very 
rarely  met  with  in  North  Britain  :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fnowy  fummits  of  the  Grampians,  the  exten- 
five  forefts  of  Badenoch  and  Braemar,  and  the  bleak 
untheltered  rocks  of  the  Hebudcs,  poffefs  many  hardy 
vegetables  not  to  be  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
iffand.  South  Britain  contains  a  greater  number  of 
fpecies  peculiar  to  itfelf  )  but  thofe  that  are  fimilarly 
circumftanced  in  this  northern  diviffon,  are  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  To  the  Engliffi  botanift,  Scotland 
will  have  more  the  air  of  a  foreign  country  than  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  Scottifh  botanift.  The  refearches  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  be  continually  folicited,  and  repaid  amid  the 
grand  romantic  feenery  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plants  either  altogether  new  to  him,  or 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  conftder  as  the  rare 
reward  of  minute  inveftigation.  In  traverfmg  the  natu¬ 
ral  forefts  of  birch  and  pine,  though  his  attention  wiil 
be  firft  attra&ed  by  the  trees  themfelves  in  every  ft  age 
of  growth,  from  the  limber  fapling  to  the  bare  and 
vreather-beaten  trunks  that  have  endured  the  ftorms  of 
500  or  600  winters  *,  the  new  forms  of  the  humbler  ve¬ 
getables  will  foon  divide  his  attention,  and  will  each  at¬ 
tract  a  fhare  of  his  regard.  It  would  be  an  unintcrell- 
ing  talk  both  to  us  and  our  readers,,  to  enumerate  the 
plants  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Thefe  may  be  found 
in  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica ,  and  many  of  them  in  Mr 
Pinkerton’s  Geography . 

Scotland  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
fruit.  Goofeberries,  ftrawberrics,  and  rafpberries,  do 
indeed  ripen  nearly  as  well  as  in  England  ;  and  apples, 
pears,  and  fome  fpecies  of  wall-fruit,  as  Orleans  plums 
and  apricots,  are  not  uncommon  )  but  peaches,  ne61a- 
rines,  and  grapes,  are  fcarcely  feen  in  the  open  air  3  and 
in  the  beft  gardens  we  have  not  obferved  the  walnut,  the 
mulberry,  or  the  fig.  Even  the  currants,  which  are 
very  abundant,  fcarcely  ever  attain  that  degree  of  ripe- 
nefs  which  can  fit  them  for  ufe  as  a  deflert,  but  are  em¬ 
ployed  almoft  entirely  for  jellies  and  wines.  The  chief 
I4  fruit  diftri&s  are  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
j  j  Minerals.  .  Few  countries  poflefs  a  greater  ftorc  of  fubterraneous 
riches  than  Scotland  ;  moft  of  the  metals,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  valuable  minerals,  being  very  common.  Even 
gold  itfelf  has  been  found  in  the  Leadhills,  in  the  fands 
of  Elvan,  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Clyde,  and  in  the 
Ochill  hills  3  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  filver  is  an¬ 
nually  obtained  from  the  lead  mines  of  Leadhills  and 
Wanlockhead.  Copper  is  rare  3  but  has  been  met  with 
near  Alva  in  the  Ochills  ;  at  Colvend  in  Galloway, 
and  fome  other  places.  The  moft  remarkable  lead 
mines  are  thofe  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead,  Stron- 
tian  and  Ifiayj  but  traces  of  this  metal  have  been  found 
in  other  parts.  Iron  is  a  moft  abundant  mineral  pro¬ 
duction,  but  that  called  the  Carron  ore  is  beft  known. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Alva  3  calamine  (an  impure  oxide 
of  zinc)  at  Wanlockhead  5  plumbago  or  graphite  in 
;  Ayr-fhire  3  and  antimony  in  Dumfriesshire. 


Among  the  other  minerals,  coal  is  to  be  regarded  as  Scotland, 
the  moft  abundant  and  moft  valuable.  We  have  al- 
ready  remarked,  under  Geology,  that  one  of  the  two 
chief  beds  of  coal  found  in  this  iffand,  is  that  which  runs 
from  the  valley  traverfed  by  the  Tay  *and  the  Forth, 
weft  ward  to  the  coaft  of  Ayrfhire.  The  Lothians  and 
Fife-fhire  particularly  abound  with  coal)  and  it  is  not 
left  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Glafgow,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 

Scotland  may  be  called  the  quarry  of  Britain,  as 
hence  is  derived  moft  of  the  ftone  that  is  carried  to  the 
fouth  for  building  and  paving.  Abundance  of  freeftone 
and  limeftene  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  country)  and 
the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  houfes  in  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  value 
of  the  quarries  in  that  neighbourhood.  Beautiful  gra¬ 
nite  is  found  in  Ben  Nevis,  and  fine  ftatuary  marble  iri 
Afynt,  and  in  Blairgowrie  in  Pertbftiire.  A  black  mar¬ 
ble  freckled  with  white  occurs  at  Fort  William)  jafper 
is  found  in  various  parts  ;  fullers  earth  occurs  near 
Campbletown,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  talc  in  the 
mountains  of  Findhoni.  The  beautiful  quartz  of  Cairn- 
gorum  is  well  known,  and  numerous  pebbles  of  agates 
and  onyxes  are  frequently  collected  on  tile  eallern 
coaft.  .  Ic 

The  mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous)  but  Mineral 
the  principal  are  thofe  of  Moffat,  Peterhead,  St  Ber-  waters’ 
nard’s  well  near  Edinburgh,  and  Pitcaitlily.  At  Mof¬ 
fat  are  two  fprings,  one  a  fulphureous,  and  the  other 
from  Hartfell  a  chalybeate  water.  The  water  at  St 
Bernard’s  well  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  ful- 
pliur.  ’  l6 

Many  fingular  natural  curiofities  are  lobe  found  in  Natural  cu- 
Scotland.  Among  thefe  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Clyde,  riofltics- 
the  in fulated  rock  of  the  Bafs;  the  feenery  about  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  ifles  Staffa,  Kigg,  and  Carmay,  are 
chiefly  deferving  of  notice.  In  the  ifle  of  Arran  is  an 
immenfe  vaulted  cavern,  hollowed  in  the  folid  rock  3  and  « 
near  Colvend  in  Dumfries -(hire,  and  on  the  eaflern  coaft 
of  Fife,  are  feveral  remarkable  caves.  Nofs  head  pre- 
fents  a  fingular  quarry  of  flate,  marked  with  metallic 
figures)  and  at  Glam.ma  in  the  heights  of  Gienelehraig, 
is  a  cafeade,  which,  viewed  amidft  the  conftant  darknefs 
of  hills  and  woods,  is  truly  fublime. 

In  the  parilh  of  Gaurie  in  Banffshire  are  three  re¬ 
markable  natural  curiofities)  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
very  great  extent  full  of  fhells,  which  are  pofleffed  by 
myriads  of  birds)  a  cave,  or  rather  den,  called  Hell's 
lum  or  chimney,  50  feet  deep,  60  long,  and  40  broad, 
having  a  fubterraneous  paffage  to  the  fea,  about  240 
feet  long,  through  which  the  waves  are  driven  with 
great  violence  in  ftormy  weather,  fo  as  to  occafi.011 
fmoke  to  rife  from  the  den )  and  another  fubterraneous 
paffage  through  a  peninfula  from  fea  to  fea,  nearly  450 
feet  long,  and  fo  narrow  that  a  man  can  with  difficulty 
creep  through  it.  At  one  end  cf  this  paffage  is  a  cave 
about  20  feet  high,  30  broad,  and  150  long,  fupported 
by  immenfe  columns  of  rock. 

There  are  three  principal  groups  of  Scottifh  ifiandsj  Scottifh 
thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  to  the  north  of  the  Pent-  Wands, 
land  frith,  and  that  of  the  F^budes,  Hebrides,  o. 

Weftern  Iffcs,  in  the  weftern  Atlantic.  An  ample  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  will  be  found  under  the  articles  He¬ 
brides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  3  and  under  the 
names  of  the  principal  individual  ifiands,  The  ifles 

of. 
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which  are  diftind  from  the  He-  deni ,  occupying  the  weftern  part  of  Northumberland,  Scotland. 


Scotland.  0f  Bute  and  Arran,  - 

J  brides,  have  alfo  been  defcribtd  under  their  refpedlive 

names.  #  . 

The  name  Scotland,  as  applied  to  North  Britain,  is 
comparatively  of  recent  date.  By  the  later  Roman 
writers,  Scotia  was  applied  to  Ireland,  as  the  eountry 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Scoti,  3nd  the  names 
of  Hiberni  and  Scoti  are,  after  the  4th  ccntury  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  indifcriminatcly  applied  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ireland.  When  North  Britain  firft  became 
known  to  the  Romans  under  Agticola,  it  was  by  them 
denominated  Caledonia ,  from  its  abounding  in  forefts, 
and  the  natives  were  ealled  Caledonu.  T  hefe  names 
continued  in  ufe  till  the  expiration  of  the  Ivoruan  power 
in  Britain,  when  this  part  of  the  ifland  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Provincia  PiBorum,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  divided  into  PiBi-Caledonii,  and  PiBi. 

It  is  not  till  the  1  ith  eentury  that  we  find  Scotia  or 
Scotland  appropriated  to  North  Britain. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  origin  of  this  name  there  is  much 
difpute,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  terra  Scots 
was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  by  their 
j  neighbours,  by  way  of  reproach. 

Aborigines  Few  points  have  been  difputed  with  more  keennefs 
of  Scotland,  and  more  afperity  than  tile  original  population  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Irifh  and  the  Scotch  have  ftrennoufly  con- 
tefted  the  elaim  of  their  eountry  to  be  the  dock  from 
whieh  the  other  was  colonized.  There  feems  no  doubt 
that  both  Britain  and  Ireland  were  originally  peopled 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  had  long  before  occupied  the 
weft  of  Europe,  and  advanced  from  the  fhores  of  Gaul, 
probably  acrofs  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  to  take  pofleflion 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain.  Thenee  it  appears  they 
extended  themfelves  northwards,  till  they  had  peopled 
the  whole  ifland,  when,  from  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  or 
to  find  more  room  and  better  pafture  for  their  herds, 
they  crolTed  the  channel  to  the  weft  of  Britain,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Ireland.  This  feems  to  be  their 
moft  natural  route,  and  numerous  authorities  have  been 
lately  addueed  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes,  but 
that  the  colonization  of  Ireland  was  fubfequent  to  that 
of  Scotland.  “  This  region  (North  Britain)  during  the 
firft  eentury,”  fays  Mr  Chalmers  “  is  a  fmall  but  ge¬ 
nuine  mirror  of  Gaul  during  the  fame  age.  North 
Britain  was  inhabited  by  one-and-twenty  clans  of 
Gaelic  people,  whofe  polity,  like  that  of  their  Gaelic 
progenitors,  did  not  admit  of  very  ftrong  ties  of  poli¬ 
tical  union.  They  profefted  the  fame  religious  tenets 
as  the  Gauls,  and  performed  the  fame  facred  rites  ;  their 
ftone  monuments  were  the  fame,  as  we  know  from  re¬ 
mains.  Their  principles  of  action,  their  modes  of  life, 
their  ufages  of  burial,  were  equally  Gaelic*,  and  above 
all,  their  expreftive  language,  which  ftill  exifts  for  the 
examination  of  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  lore,  was  the 
pureft  Celtic*.” 

The  names  and  pofition  oRthe  21  tribes  which  occu- 
fituations  pied  North  Britain  in  the  firft  eentury,  have  been  mi- 
of  the  Abo-nute]y  inveftigated  by  Mr  Chalmers,  and  we  fhall  here 
nginal  briefly  ltate  the  refult  of  his  inveftigations.  The  firft 
tribe  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  the  Ottadini ,  who 
poffeffed  the  country  which  ftretches  from  the  river 
Tvne  northward  alone  the  coaft  of  the  German  fea  and 
the  frith  of  Forth.  On  the  weft  of  thefe  lay  the  Ga - 


*  Caledo¬ 
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that  fmall  portion  of  Cumberland  whieh  lies  to  the v 
north  of  the  river  Irthing  *,  the  weft  of  Roxburgh  (hire, 
the  whole  of  Selkirk  and  Tweeddale,  part  of  Mid  Lo¬ 
thian,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Weft  Lothian,  or  Lin¬ 
lithgow.  To  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Gadeni  lay  the  &>/- 
govee,  inhabiting  Annandale,  Nhhfdale,  and  Efkdale  in 
Dumfries-fhire  j  the  eaftern  part  of  Galloway  as  far  as 
the  river  Dee,  which  formed  their  weftern  boundary  j 
while  to  the  fouth  they  extended  to  the  Solway  frith. 
The  Novantes  inhabited  the  weftern  and  middle  parts 
of  Galloway,  from  the  Dee  on  the  eaft  to  the  Irifh  fca 
on  the  weft.  The  Damnii  occupied  the  whole  extent  of 
eountry  from  the  ridge  of  hills  lying  between  Galloway 
and  Ayrfhire  on  the  fouth,  to  the  river  Earn  on  tile 
north,  comprehending  all  Stratheluyd,  the  eounties  of 
Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  with  a  fmall  part  of  Dum¬ 
barton  and  Perth.  The  Horejlii  inhabited  the  country 
lying  between  the  Forth  and  Tay,  including  the  (hires 
of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinrofs,  with  the  eaftern 
part  of  Strathern,  and  the  eountry  lying  weft  ward  of 
the  Tay,  as  far  as  the  river  Brand.  The  Venricones  pof- 
fefled  the  country  between  the  Tay  and  the  Carron, 
comprehending  a  great  part  of  Perth-lhire,  the  whole  of 
Angus,  and  part  of  Kincardine-fhire.  The  Taixali  in¬ 
habited  the  northern  part  of  the  Mearns,  and  the  whole 
of  Aberdeen- (lii re,  to  the  Doveran  *,  a  diftri£t  which  in- 
eluded  the  promontory  of  Kinnaird’s-head,  to  whieh  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Taixalorum  promontorium . 
The  Vac  an  a gi  occupied  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Murray  frith,  from  the  Doveran  on  the  eaft,  to  the 
Nefs  on  the  weft  *,  an  extent  comprehending  the  (hires 
of  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  the  eaft  part  of  Invernefs,  with 
Braemar  in  Aberdeen-fhire.  The  Albani ,  afterwards 
called  Damnii  Albani ,  inhabited  the  interior  diftri&s, 
between  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Grampians  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  fouthern  limit 
of  Invernefs- (hire  on  the  north,  ineluding  Braidalban, 
Athol,  a  fmall  part  of  Loehaber,  with  Appin  and 
Glenorchy  in  Upper  Lorn.  The  Attacotti  inhabited  the 
whole  eountry  from  Loch  Fine  on  the  weft,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  river  Leven  and  Loch  Lomond,  compre¬ 
hending  the  whole  of  Cov’al  in  Argyle-lhire,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Dumbarton-ftiire.  The  proper  Caledonii 
poflefied  the  whole  of  the  interior  country,  from  the 
ridge  of  mountains  which  feparates  Invernefs  from  Perth 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  range  of  hills  that  forms  the  foreft 
of  Balnagavan  on  the  north,  comprehending  all  the 
middle  parts  of  Invernefs  and  of  Rofs.  The  Cantos  in¬ 
habited  the  eaft  of  Rofs-fture  from  the  seftuary  of  Varrar 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  frith  of  Dornoeh  on  the  north, 
having  the  frith  of  Cromarty  in  the  eentre,  and  a  ridge 
of  hills  on  the  weft.  The  fouth-eaftern  coaft  of  Suther¬ 
land  was  inhabited  by  the  Logi,  whofe  country  extended 
from  the  frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  fouth-weft  to  the  river 
11a  on  the  eaft.  The  ‘ Carnabii  inhabited  the  fouth  of 
Caithnefs  from  the  Ila  river  ;  the  fmall  tribe  of  the  Ca - 
teni  inhabited  the  north-weft  corner  of  Caithnefs,  and 
the  Mertce  occupied  the  interior  of  Sutherland.  The 
Carnonacce  inhabited  the  north  and  weft  coaft  of  Suther¬ 
land,  while  the  Creones  occupied  the  weft  eoaft  of  Rofs- 
fhire,  the  Cerones  the  weftern  coaft  of  Invernefs,  and 
the  Epidii  the  fouth-weft  of  Argyle-lhire,  from  Loch 
Linnhe  to  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

AH 
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Scotland.  All  thefe  Celtic  tribes,  in  their  laws,  religion,  man- 
ners,  and  cuftoms,  appear  to  have  referabled  the  Britons 
ruidical  ^ie  f°uth.  Their  life  was  equally  fim pie,  their  man- 
itiqaitie^  ners  were  equally  favage,  and  their  religion,  like  that 
Scotland. of  the  South  Britons,  was  certainly  Druidieal.  See 
England,  N°  4,  and  the  article  Druids.  The  fad 
of  Druids  having  exilled  in  North  Britain,  fo  ftrenuouf- 
ly  denied  by  fome  writers,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Chalmers,  completely  afeertained  by  numerous  remains 
•of  places  of  Druidieal  worfhip.  Thefe  he  has  been  at 
much  pains  to  inveftigate,  and  has  deferibed  feveral  re¬ 
markable  circles  of  (tones  and  rocking  (tones,  refcm- 
bling  in  almoft  every  particular  thofe  in  South  Britain, 
which  are  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  Druidieal.  Some 
remarkable  remains  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  parifh  of 
Kirkmichael  in  Pertliftnre,  where  there  is  an  immenfe 
rocking  (tone  (landing  on  a  flat-topped  eminence  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  Druidieal  remains.  Oppo- 
fite  to  the  manfe  of  Dron,  in  the  fame  county,  there  is 
another  large  rocking  (tone,  ten  feet  long  and  feven 
broad  ;  and  in  the  parifli  of  Abernethv,  near  Balvaird, 
there  is  a  third  which  attraded  the  notice  of  Buchanan. 
In  the  (tewartry  of  Kircudbright  is  a  (tone  of  a  fimilar 
description,  called  Logan  Jlone ,  which  from  its  fize  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  eight  or  ten  tons  in  weight,  and  is  fo  nicely 
balanced  on  two  or  three  protuberances,  that  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  finger  produces  a  rocking  motion  from  the 

1^5.  one  fide  to  the  other*. 

2%  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Robertfon,  that  the  hi- 

3bertfon’s  ftory  0f  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  pe- 
™  riods.  The  firft  reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  monar- 
hhiltory.  °hy  t0  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.;  the  fecond,  from  Ken¬ 
neth’s  conqueft  of  the  Pids  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III. :  the  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V. ;  the 
lad,  from  thence  to  the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  opinion  of  the  fame  hifto- 
rian,  the  firft  period,  extending  from  the  carlieft  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  year  843  of  the  Chriftian  era,  is  the  re¬ 
gion  of  pure  fable  and  conjedure,  and  ought  to  be  to¬ 
tally  negleded,  or  abandoned  to  the  induftry  and  credu¬ 
lity  of  antiquaries ;  that  in  the  fecond  period  from  843 
to  1286,  truth  begins  to  dawn  with  a  light  feeble  at 
firft,  but  gradually  increafing,  and  that  the  events 
which  then  happened  may  be  (lightly  touched,  but  me¬ 
rit  no  particular  or  laborious  enquiry  ;  that  in  the  third 
period,  from  1286  to  1542,  the  hiitory  of  Scotland, 
chiefly  by  means  of  records  preferved  in  England,  be« 
comes  more  authentic,  as  not  only  events  are  related, 
but  their  caufes  and  effects  are  explained  ;  and  here 
every  Scotchman  (hould  begin,  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
*3  ftudy  the  hiitory  of  his  country, 
jauthen-  It  muft  be  allowed  that  moft  of  the  tranfadions  re- 
Scotrifli  corc*e<*  ky  Buchanan  and  Boece,  as  having  taken  place 
4  p)e  in  Scotland  before  the  Chriftian  era,  are  either  purely  fa- 
us  to  thecal  >us,  rr  are  fubftantiated  by  no  authentic  documents; 
iitian  and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with  the  fmile  of  incre¬ 
dulity,  the  long  and  minute  lift  of  Scottifh  monarch*  from 
Fergus  I.  to  Fergus  II.  fo  pompoufly  difplayed  by  thefe 
liiftorians.  That  the  names  of  39  princes  (hould  be  hand¬ 
ed  down  with  corrednefs  by  uncertain  traditions,  for  a 
period  of  690  years;  that  the  duration  of  their  reigns 
and  the  date  of  their  aeceflnn  (hould  be  fo  exadly  afeer- 
tamed,  is  furely  a  circumstance  of  the  higheft  improba¬ 
bility  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  earlier 
•writers  of Sco'tiih  hifloi  v,  like  the  Chinefeannalifts,  have 
deferibed  the  tranfadions  of  the  fame  monarch  under  dif- 
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ferent  names,  or  under  the  fame  names  with  the  defigna-  Scotland 
tion  of  I,  II,  III,  &c.  This  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable  by  confidering  that  both  Fergus  I.  and  Fergus  II. 
are  faid  to  have  been  of  Iriih  cxti\.dion,  and  to  have 
come  over  from  Ireland  to  afl'ul  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  againft  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Under 
the  perfuafion  that  nothing  authentic  can  be  recorded  in 
the  Scottilh  hiftory  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  we  (hall  commence  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  period  when  Agricola  firft  penetrated  north 
of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  to  the  luminous  pages  of  Tacitus  that  we  muft 
look  for  the  firft  rational  and  authentic  documents,  o'f 
Scottifli  hiftory.  2J, 

The  invafion  of  Agricola  happened  during  the  domi-Inv  (km 
nion  of  a  chief,  called  by  the  Roman  liiftorians  Galgacus. 01  Scotland 
Agricola  having  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  fouthern  ^ 
part,  and  in  a  great  meafure  civilized  the  inhabitants, 
formed  a  fimilar  plan  with  regard  to  Scotland.  It  is  An* 
probable,  that  at  this  time  the  Caledonians  had  become 
formidable  by  the  acceffion  of  numbers  from  the  fouth; 
for  though  the  Romans  had  civilized  the  great(  ft  part, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  thofe  favage  warriors, 
dildaining  the  pleafures  of  a  peaceable  life,  would  re¬ 
tire  to  the  northward,  where  the  martial  difpofition  of 
the  Caledonians  would  better  fuit  their  inclination. 

I  he  utmoft  efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  not  proof 
againft  the  difeipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  commander.  In  the  third  year  Agri¬ 
cola  had  penetrated  as  far  a*  the  river  Tau,  (probably 
the  Solway  Frith ,  and  not  the  Toy );  but  the  particulars 
of  his  progrefs  are  not  recorded.  The  following  year 
he  built  a  line  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland;  and  the  year  after,  he  fubdued  thofe 
parts  which  lay  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  his  forts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  diftri&s  of  Galloway,  Cantyre,  and  Argyle. 

Agricola  (till  purfued  the  fame  prudent  meafures  by 
which  he  had  already  fecurcd  the  poffeffum  of  fuch  a 
large  tra£t  of  country,  that  is,  advancing  but  (lowly, 
and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience.  The  Caledonians,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  their  king  Galgacus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  fighting  and 
difeipline  of  the  Romans,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat  ; 
but  at  laft,  finding  that  the  enemy  made  fuch  progrefs 
as  endangered  the  fubjugation  of  the  whole  country,  lie 
refolved  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  iouth- 
ern  parts,  and  likewife  to  prevent  all  poffibility  of  a  re¬ 
treat  by  fea.  Agricola,  though  Elicited  by  fome  of  his 
officers,  refufed  to  retreat ;  but  divided  his  troops  into 
three  bodies,  having  a  communication  w'ith  each  other. 

Upon  this,  Galgacus  refolved  to  attack  the  weakelt  of 
the  three,  which  confided  only  of  the  ninth  legion,  and 
lay  at  that  time,  as  is  faid,  at  a  place  called  Lochoref 
about  two  miles  from  Loch-Leven  in  Fife.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  night :  and  as  the  Romans  wrere  both 
unprepared  and  inferior  in  number,  the  Caledonians  pe¬ 
netrated  into  theheait  of  their  camp,  and  were  making 
a ‘great  (laughter,  when  Agricola  detached  fome  light¬ 
armed  troops  to  their  affiftance  ;  by  whom  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  in  their  turn  were  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the 
mai  (hes  and  inacceffible  places,  where  the  enemy  could 
not  f  illow  them. 

.  This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman 
hiftorians  into  a  viftory,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  ad- 
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Scotland,  nutted  as  fuch  from  the  teftimonies  of  other  hiftorians. 
~\r  “J  The  Romans,  however,  certainly  advanced  very  confi- 
derahly,  and  the  Caledonians  as  conftantly  retreated, 
till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
where  the  latter  refolved  to  make  their  la  ft  ftand.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enemy  ready 
Greatvic-  to  receive  him.  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  fpecch  of  Gal- 
tory  gained  gacus,  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him,  in  which  he  fets 
forth  the  afpiring  difpofition  of  the  Romans,  and  encou¬ 
rages  his  countrymen  to  defend  themfelves  vigoroufly, 
as  knowing  that  every  thing  valuable  was  at  Rake.  A 
defperate  engagement  accordingly  enfued.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Britons  had  the  advantage,  by  the  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  their  bucklers  :  but  Agricola  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  three  Tungrian  and  two  Batavian  cohorts, 
armed  with  fhort  fwords,  and  emboffed  bucklers  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point,  to  attack  the  Caledonians,  who  were 
armed  with  long  fword*,  the  latter  foon  found  thefe 
weapons  ufelefs  in  a  dole  encounter  ;  and  as  their  buck¬ 
lers  covered  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  bodies,  they  were 
eafily  cut  in  pieces  by  their  adverfaries.  The  mod  for¬ 
ward  of  their  cavalry  and  charioteers  fell  back  upon 
their  infantry,  and  disordered  the  centre  :  but,  the  Bri¬ 
tons  endeavouring  to  out-flank  their  enemies,  the  Ro¬ 
man  general  oppofed  them  with  his  horfe  ;  and  the  Ca- 
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ledonians  were  at  laft  routed  with  great  {laughter,  and 
forced  to  fly  into  the  woods,  whither  the  Romans  pur- 
fued  with  fo  little  caution,  that  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  off.  Agricola,  however,  having  ordered  his  troops 
to  proceed  more  regularly,  prevented  the  Caledonians, 
from  attacking  and  cutting  off  his  men  in  feparate  par¬ 
ties,  as  they  had  expe&ed  •,  fo  that  this  vi&crv  proved 
the  greateft  ftroke  to  the  Caledonians  that  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  received.  This  battle  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  fought  in  Strathern,  half  a  mile  fouth  from 
the  kirk  of  Comrie ;  but  others  imagine  the  place  to 
have  been  near  Fortingal-Camp,  a  place  fomewhat  far¬ 
ther  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tay. 

Great  as  this  vi&ory  was,  it  feems  not  to  have  been 
productive  of  any  folid  or  lafling  advantage  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fince  wc  find  that  Agricola,  inftcad  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conqueft  of  all 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  the  Horeftii. 
Here  he  received  hoftages  from  part  of  the  Caledonians; 
and  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  fail  round  Britain,  that 
they  might  difeover  whether  it  was  an  ifland  or  a  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Romans  had  no  fooner  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  than  the  Caledonians  demolifhed  all  the  forts 
they  had  raifed  :  and  Agricola  being  foon  after  recalled 
by  Domitian,  the  further  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms 
was  flopped  ;  Galgacus  proving  fu  peri  or  to  any  of  the 
fucceffors  of  that  general. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  the  Caledonians  muff  have  entirely 
driven  the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquer¬ 
ed  all  that  traCl  which  lay  between  Agricola’s  chain  of 
forts  and  Carlifle  on  the  weft,  and  Newcaftle  or  Tin- 
mouth-Bar  on  the  eaft  ;  which  Adrian,  on  vifiting  Bri¬ 
tain,  thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Tine  and  the  Solway  frith, 
with  a  view  to  fhut  out  the  barbarians  ;  which,  however, 
did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  ;nor  indeed  could  it  be 
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thought  to  do  fo,  as  it  was  only  built  of  turf,  and  guard-  Scotland, 
ed  by  not  more  than  i8,ooq  men,  who  could  not  be  v'“v—» ' 
fuppofed  a  fufficient  force  to  defend  fuch  an  extent  of 
fortification.  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  propraetor  Lol-Govern- 
lius  Urbicus  drove  the  Caledonians  far  to  the  north- ment  of 
ward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola, 
which  lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth  An> 
and  Dunglafs  on  the  Clyde.  Thefe  were  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  turf  walls,  and  formed  a  much  better  defence 
than  the  wall  of  Adrian.  After  the  death  of  Antoni¬ 
nus,  however,  Com  modus  having  recalled  Calpurnius 
Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  had  kept  the  Cale¬ 
donians  in  awe,  a  mure  dangerous  war  broke  out  than 
had  ever  been  experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  The  Caledonians  having  pafled  the  wall,  put  all 
the  Romans  they  could  meet  with  to  the  fword  :  but 
they  were  foon  repulfed  by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  ge  neral 
of  confummate  abilities,  whom  Corn  modus  font  into  the 
ifland.— -In  a  ftiort  time  the  tyrant  alfo  recalled  this  able 
commander.  After  his  departure,  the  Roman  difeipline 
in  Britain  fullered  a  total  relaxation  ;  the  foldicrv  grew' 
mutinous,  and  great  diforders  enfued  :  but  thefe  were 
happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  ‘a 
perfon  of  great  {kill  and  experience  in  military  affairs. 

His  prefence  for  fome  time  reftrained  the  Caledonians 
within  proper  bounds :  but  a  civil  vrar  breaking  out 
between  him  and  Severus,  Albinus  croffed  over  to  the 
continent  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Britain  ;  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons,  a  dread¬ 
ful  battle  enfued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  his  army  cut  in.  pieces.  See  Rome,  N°  375. 

The  abfence  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage--vvarS0fs?„ 
ment  to  the  Caledonians  to  renew  their  depredations,  verus with 
which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  emperor  be-the  Caledo. 
came  apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  whole  ifland  ;  on  which  20$t 
he  determined  to  go  in  perfon  and  quell  thefe  trouble- 
fome  enemies.  -The  army  collected  by  him  on  this 
occafion  was  far  more  numerous  than. any  the  Romans 
had  ever  fent  into  Britain  ;  and  being  commanded  by 
fuch  an  able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  eafily  be.  fuppo¬ 
fed  that  the  Caledonians  muft  have  been  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
expedition  are  very  imperfe&ly  related  ;  but  we  are 
affured  that  Severus  loft  a  vaft  number  of  men,  it  is  faid 
not  fewer  than  50,000,  in  his  march  through  Scotland. 
Notwithflanding  this,  however,  he  is  faid  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  moft  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  yield  up  their  arms.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  built  a  much  ftronger  fortification  to  feeure 
the  frontiers  againft  the  enemy  than  had  ever  been  done, 
before, and  which  in  fome  places  coincided  with  Adrian’s 
wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  Caledonians,  provoked  by  the  brutality, 
of  the  emperor’s  fon  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  left  regent 
in  his  abfence,  again  took  up  arms;  on  which  Severus 
birafelf  took  the  field,  with  a  deiign,  as  appears,  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  whole  nation  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  foldier* 

“  not  to  fpare  even  the  child  in  the  mother’s  belly.” 

The  event  of  the  furious  order  is  unknown  :  but  in  all 
probability  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened 
foon  after,  put  a  flop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenge  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  fucceeded 
Severus,  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Caledonians. 

After  the  treaty  of  Caracalla  in  22 1,  perpetual  hofti- 
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Scotland,  htles  occurred  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
afiifted  by  the  Pi#s.  The  inroads  of  thefe  northern 
tribes  were  repelled  by  the  Roman  legions  under  Con- 
ftanfius,  and  after  his  death  in  306,  they  appear  to  have 
hi  to  446. remained  quiet  till  343,  when  a  frefh  inroad  of  the  Pi#s 
is  laid  to  have  been  repelled  by  Conftans.  In  the  year 
360,  the  Scotch  are  firft  mentioned  by  Roman  writers. 
They  were,  as  we  have  faid,  an  Irifh  people  of  Caledo¬ 
nian  extraction,  and  at  this  time  invaded  Scotland,  and 
joined  with  the  Piets  againft  the  Romans  and  their  tri¬ 
butaries.  In  364  they  made  a  very  formidable  attack 
on  the  Roman  provincials,  and  in  367  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Augufta,  or  London,  t  where  they  were  met  by 
Theodofius,  and  were*  compelled  to  retire.  From  this 
time  to  446,  when  the  Romans  finally  quitted  the  Bri- 
tifli  illand,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland. 

Of  the  PiSs,  who  now  begin  to  make  a  figure  in 
Scottifh  hiftory,  we  have  given  an  account  under  the 
article  Picts,  and  fhall  here  remark  only  that  the  name 
Pi61i  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  new  or  diftin#  tribe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  but  was  applied 
about  this  time  to  a  part  of  the  Caledonians,  who  inha¬ 
bited  a  confiderable  tra#  of  country  north  of  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  that  the  dominion  of  their 
kings,  of  whom  a  long  lift  is  given  by  Mr  Chalmers, 
extended  from  the  year  451  to  842,  when  it  finally  ter¬ 
minated. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  one  of  thofe 
turbulent  tribes  which  long  involved  Ireland  in  conteft 
and  diffenfion,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  north-eaft  cor¬ 
ner  of  Ireland,  under  the  conduct  of  Cairbre-Riada  j 
and  from  the  name  of  their  leader  gave  to  this  diftridt 
the  denomination  of  Dal-Riada,  or  the  portion  of  Ri- 
ada.  The  fixth  century  had  fcarcely  commenced,  when 
the  progrefs  of  population  and  the  fpirit  of  enterprife 
induced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal-Riada  to 
emigrate  to  the  oppofite  cnaft  of  North  Britain,  led 
by  three  chiefs  Loarn,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
fons  of  Ere,  the  defeendant  of  Cairbre-Riada,  who 
then  ruled  over  the  Dalriadan  tribe.  They  landed  in 
the  country  of  the  Epidii,  in  the  fouth-weft  of  Argyle- 
fiiire,  about  the  year  503.  Thefe  colonies,  who  to  the 
time  of  Bede,  were  denominated  Dalriadini,  brought 
with  them  their  language,  religion,  manners  and  cuf- 
toms,  which  differed  in  fome  refpeCts  from  thofe  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  which  had  long*  occupied  the  north  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

In  the  records  of  time  there  fcarcely  occurs  a  period 
of  hiftory  fo  perplexed  and  confufed  as  that  afforded  by 
the  annals  of  the  Scoto-Irifti  tribes,  from  their  fettlement 
in  503  to  their  ultimate  afcendency  in  843.  The  want 
of  cotemporaneous  writings  left  an  ample  field  for  the 
conflicts  of  national  emulation.  Ignorance  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  fophiftry  and  fyftera,  contributed  by  various  ef¬ 
forts  to  darken  what  was  already  fufficiently  obfeure. 
There  remain,  however,  inthefifter  iflands,  various  docu- 

mentsoffubfequentcompilation,  which  throw  confiderable 

light  on  the  obfeure  tranfaCtions  of  the  Scoto-Irilb  tribes, 
and  enable  us  to  unravel  the  entangled  genealogies  of 
their  kings.  Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  the  Irifti  annals  of 
Tigernoch  and  of  Ulfter,  with  the  ufeful  obfervations  on 
them  of  OFlaherty  and  0‘Connor ;  ©f  feveral  brief 
chronicles  and  hiftorical  documents  firft  brought  to  light 
by  Innes  3  and  of  a  Gaelic  poem,  containing  a  genealo- 
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gical  account  of  the  Seoto-Irifh  kings.  From  thefe  Scotland, 
documents  Mr  Chalmers  has  conftruCted  an  elaborate 
genealogical  and  chronological  table  of  thofe  kings, 
from  Fergus  to  Kenneth  Macalprn,  from  which  we  (hall 
extra#  the  two  moft  important  columns,  (hewing  the 
date  of  acceffion,  and  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the 
feveral  monarclis. 


ro. 

11. 

1 2. 


14, 

I5* 

16. 

I7* 

18. 

J9* 

20. 


21. 

22. 

23* 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27* 

28. 


Fergus  the  fon  of  Ere, 

Domangart  the  fon  of  Fergus, 

Com  gal,  fon  of  Domangart, 
Gauran,  ion  of  Domangart, 

Conal,  fon  of  Comgal, 

Aidan,  fon  of  Gauran, 

Eocha-bui,  the  fon  of  Aidan, 
Kenneth-cear,  fon  of  Eocha-bui, 
Ferchar,  fon  of  Eogan,  firft  of 
Loam’s  race, 

Donal-breac,  fon  of  Eocha-bui, 
Conal  II.  grandfon  of  Conal  I. 
Dungal  reigned  fome  years  with  Co¬ 
nal, 

Donal-Duin,  fon  of  Conal, 
Maolduin,  fon  of  Conal, 

Ferchar  Fada,  grandfon  of  Ferchar  I. 
Eocha-Rineval,  fon  of  Domangart, 
Ainbhcealach,  fon  of  Ferchar-Fada, 
Selvach,  fon  of  Ferchar-Fada,  reign¬ 
ed  over  Loarn  from  706  to  729, 
Duncha-beg  over  Kintire  till  720, 
Eocba  III.  fon  of  Eocha-rinwal  over 
Kintyre  and  Argail  from  720  to 
729,  and  over  Loarn  from  729  to 
733, 

Muredacb,  fon  of  Ainbhcealach, 
Eogan,  fon  of  Muredach, 
Aodh-Fin,  fon  of  Eocha  III. 
Fergus,  fon  of  Aodh-Fin, 

Selvach  II.  fon  of  Eogan, 

Eocha- Anncune  IV.  fon  of  Aodh- 
Fin, 

Dungal,  fon  of  Selvach  II. 

Alpin,  fon  of  Eocha-Annuine  IV. 
Keneth,  fon  of  Alpin, 


Accef- 

fioiis. 

Ut'igns 

5°3 

3 

s"o6 

5 

5 1 1 

24 

535 

22 

557 

14 

571 

34 

60  5 

16 

621 

1 

T 

62! 

1 6 

637 

5 

642 

10 

652 

13 

66s 

16 

681 

21 

70  2 

3 

7°5 

1 

706 

27 

733 

3 

736 

3 

739 

3° 

769 

3 
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24 

796 

30 

826 

7 

833 

3 

836 

7 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr  Chalmers  through 
the  detail,  of  events  which  he  has  narrated  as  taking 
place  during  the  reigns  of  the  Scoto-Irifti  kings.  What¬ 
ever  light  he  may  have  thrown  on  this  obfeure  part  of 
Scottifh  hiftory,  it  mull  ftill  remain  uninterefting,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  minute  hiftorian.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  general  reader,  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  polity  and  the  laws 
of  the  tribes  that,  occupied  the  chief  part  of  Worth  Bri¬ 
tain  at  the  acceffion  of  Kenneth  II.  from  whofe  reign, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Scottiffi  hiftory  be¬ 
gins  to  dawn. 

We  have  faid  that  the  Dalriadinian  colonifts  brought  La  ws  and 
with  them  from  Ireland,  and  eftablifhed  in  their  new  fet-  euftoms  of 
tlements,  their  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms.  According Scoto-Iriih 
to  thefe  laws,  the  fucceffion  both  of  the  kings  and  chief- tnbes* 
4E2  tains 
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tains  was  fo  regulated,  that  the  perfon  in  the  family  who 
'  feemed  belt  qualified,  from  abilities  or  experience,  to 
cxercifc  the  chief  authority,  whether  a  fon  or  a  brother, 
was  fixed  on  by  the  tribe  for  the  fucceflion  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne  or  chieftainfhip.  Much  of  the  dignity  ot 
the  monarch  was  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  vaffal  princes  and  chiefs,  paid  in  cattle, 
clothes,  and  utcnfils  j  and  the  monarch  was  compelled 
to  purchafc  the  fervice  and  affiflance  of  thefe  chiets  by 
fimilar  prefents-,  in  confideration  of  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  fovereign  in  his  journeys,  and  ferved  him  in 
his  wars  during  a  limited  period.  A  fimilar  polity  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  pervaded  all  ranks  among  the  Scoto-Irifh 
people,  from  the  king  to  the  prince,  and  from  the  prince 
to  the  chieftain.  The  toparch  governed  his  diftrift  as 
the  monarch  governed  his  kingdom  *,  and  the  chieftains 
ruled  their  territories  and  their  fortified  villages,  on  the 
fame  principles  of  mutual  dependence,  of  the  higher 
on  the  lower,  and  of  the  fubordinate  on  the  fuperior 
ranks.  Such  brittle  ties  were  cafily  broken  }  and  du¬ 
ring  thefe  rude  times,  when  the  voice  of  law  was  but 
faintly  heard,  the  performance  of  thofe  reciprocal  duties 
could  be  enforced  only  by  the  dread  of  affaffmation,  and 
the  breach  of  them  punched  only  by  the  fword. 

The  Scoto-IriQi  women,  of  whatever  rank,  feem  not 
to  have  been  entitled  to  the  flighteft  poffeffion  of  land, 
under  the  Brchon  law.  To  them  were  affigned  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  their  father’s  cattle  as  their  marriage- 
portion.  The  herds  of  the  Scoto-Irifh  were  fo  fre¬ 
quently  within  their  contemplation,  and  during  a  rude 
ftate  of  fociety  fupplied  fo  many  comforts  to  their  pof- 
fefifors,  that  the  native  terms  which  fignify  poffeffion,  or 
a  field,  alfo  convey  the  idea  of  a  herd  or  drove.  .  Yet 
t  fUch  is  the  copioufnefs  of  the  Irifli  language,  that  it  lias 
a  great  variety  of  terms  which  convey  the  notion  of  a 
law  j  but  we  may  infer  from  thefe  law-terms,  with  their 
feveral  modifications,  that  the  people  of  whom  we  arc 
lpeaking  had  little  of  pofitive  ftatute,  or  written  law  5 
their  whole  body  of  jurifprudcncc  confining  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  of  traditionary  cuftoms,  and  local  ufages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cox,  it  was  no  written  law,  but  only  the 
will  of the  brehon  or  lord.  And  it  is  obfervable  that 
thefe  brehons  held  their  offices  by  defeent  and  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  of  courfe  were  not  qualified  for  the  pofts  to 
which  he  fuccceded.  The  brehon  or  judge,  when  he 
ad  minitiered  juflice,  ufed  to  fit  on  a  turf  or  heap  of 
Hones,  or  on  the.  top  of  a  hillock,  without  covering, 
and  without  clerks,  or  any  of  the  ufual  formalities  of  a 
court  of  judicature.  Some  remains  of  this  ftate  of  laws 
and  manners  may  be  traced  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland 
to  the  prefent  period.  Every  baron  had  his  mote-hill, 
whence  he  diftributed  juftiee  to  his  vaflals,  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  his  baron-bailie.  Under  the  brehon  fyftem 
all  crimes  were  comniutable  j  theft,  rape,  and  even 
murder,  were  punifhed  by  a  fine. 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  of  thefetribes,  that  every  head 
of  every  fep(y  and  the  chief  of  every  clan,  fhould  be  an- 
fwerable  for  each  of  their  fept  or  kindred,  when  charged 
with  any  crime  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  this  ancient  cuftom  was  adopted  into 
the  ftatute  book.  The  prote&ion  of  bees  was  a  great 
head  of  the  brehon  law.  The  Scoto-Irifh  territories 
were  fully  peopled  by  this  induftrious  race,  and  their 
honey  fupplied  abundance  of  mead,  the  favourite  beve¬ 
rage  of  the  ancient  Britons.  In  vain  do  the  Irifh  anti¬ 


quaries  give  us  fplendid  pictures  of  the  learning,  opu-  Scotland, 
lence,  and  refinement,  of  the  ancient  Iriffi  ;  the  laws 
of  every  people  are  the  trueft  hiftories  of  their  domeftic 
affairs.  While  we  fee  that  the  wealth  of  thefe  tribes 
confided  of  their  bees  and  their  cattle,  we  may  certainly 
infer,  that  they  had  only  advanced  from  the  firft  to  the 
fecond  ftage  of  fociety,  from  hunters  to  feeders  of  flocks. 

In  this  unrefined  ftate  the  Scoto-Irifh  long  continued, 
as  is  evident  from  their  rent-rolls. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  of  wretchednefs  than  of  com¬ 
fort  prevailed  among  the  Dalriadinian  diflri£ts  in  every 
rank  of  fociety.  Their  beft  houfes  were  built  of  wattles ) 
and  buildings  of  lime  and  done  were  late  works  of 
more  intelligent  times.  The  clothing  even  of  the 
monks  was  the  fkins  of  beafts,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  obtained  from  abroad,  by  means  of  traffic, 
both  woollen  and  linen  fluffs.  Venifon  and  fifh,  the 
fleffi  of  feals,  and  milk,  conflicted  the  food  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  *,  but  the  monks  of  Iona,  who  lived  by  their  labour, 
and  perhaps  the  chiefs,  had  fome  provifion  of  corn.  The 
rnoft  unbounded  hofpitality  was  enjoined  by  law,  as  well 
as  by  manners,  as  a  capital  virtue.  Manufactures  and 
trades  excrcifed  as  a  profeffion  were  unknown.  Every 
family  had  its  own  carpenter,  weaver,  and  fhoemaker, 
however  unfkilful  and  inadequate  to  the  ufes  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  thefe  homely  workmen  might  appear. 

The  Scoto-Irifh  tribes  were  not  deftitute  of  fhipping, 
which  confifled  partly  of  canoes,  and  partly  of  a  more 
fkil fully  conilru&ed  kind  of  veffels  called  currachs . 

TJiefe  were  formed  by  covering  a  keel  of  wood  and  a 
frame  of  wicker-work,  with  fkins  of  cattle  and  of  deer, 
and  by  experience  thefe  rude  boats  were  improved  into 
roomy  veffels,  that  ferved  either  for  tranfports  or  for 
war. 

Of  the  various  cuftoms  of  the  Scoto-Irifh,  that  of 
fofterage  has  been  regarded  as  a  fubjeCl  for  particular 
{peculation.  By  this  Angular  cuftom,  children  were  mu¬ 
tually  given  from  different  families  to  be  nurfed  by  ftran- 
gers.  The  lower  orders  confidered  this  truft  as  an  ho¬ 
nour,  rather  than  a  fervice,  for  which  an  adequate  re¬ 
ward  was  either  given  or  accepted.  X  he  attachment  of 
thofe  who  were  thus  educated  is  faid  to  have  been  indif- 
foluble  j  for,  according  to  Camden,  there  is  no  love  in 
the  world  comparable  to  that  of  fofter-brethren  in  Ire-  *  chal- 
land.  From  this  practice  arofe  a  connection  of  family,  men's  Ca 
and  a  union  of  tribes,  which  often  prompted  and  fome-^6*^ 
times  prevented  evil  feuds  *.  .  ^3 

The  Dalriadinian  tribe  which  colonized  the  fouth- State  0f  t 
weft  of  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  ligion  in 
profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  had  been  intro- the  6th 
duced  into  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  cen-centnI> 
tury.  They  did  not,  however,  introduce  into  Scotland 
a  new  religion,  for  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
benign  influence  of  Chriftianity  had  been  felt  in  thofe 
parts  of  North  Britain  which  were  inaceeffible  to  the 
Roman  power  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  5  and  the  Romanized  Britons  of  Valencia,  call¬ 
ed  by  Bede  the  fouthern  Pi£ls,  had  been  converted  from 
the  fuperflitions  of  Druidifm  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  reformation  is  attributed  to  St 
Ninian,  a  native  of  the  country  of  the  Novantes,  born 
of  noble  parentage,  about  the  year  360.  (See  NlNIA). 

St  Ninian  died  on  the  16th  September  4325  on  which 
day  a  feftival  in  honour  of  his  name  was  celebrated  in 
Britain  for  many  ages.  About  the  middle  of  the  fixth 
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■Scotland,  century,  appeared  Kentigern,  a  Chriftian  bifliop,  who 
h-’  V  '  fixed  his  refidence  at  Alcluyd,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cum¬ 
bria.  He  contributed  much  towards  improving  the  ftate 
of  religion  in  North  Britain,  where  he  continued  his 
inftru&ions  with  little  interruption  till  the  year  601. 
Cotemporary  with  Kentigern  was  tire  celebrated  Co- 
lumba,  who  converted  the  northern  Pi£ls,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  as  one  of  the 
principal  faints  in  the  North  Britifh  calendar.  He  efta- 
bliftied  the  feat  of  his  ecclefiaftical  academy  in  thefmall 
ifiand  of  Hy,  or  Iona,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him 
either  by  Connal,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irifti,  or  Bridei, 
the  Pidtifh  fovereign.  Here  he  fettled  with  his  12  dif- 

Ieiplcs,  and  laboured  for  two  years  with  their  own  hands 
in  eredling  huts,  and  building  a  church.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years  Columba  had  converted  Bridei,  king  of 
the  Pidls,  and  moil  of  his  fubje&s,  and  had  eftabliihed 
monafteries  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Caledonian  territories. 
(See  Columba). 

jfars  be-  Before  entering  on  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  it  may  be 
veen  the  proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  that  of  his  father  and  prede¬ 
lot5  and  cefibr,  Alpin,  as  in  his  reign  commenced  thofe  bloody 
confli&s  between  the  Scots  and  Pifts  which  finally  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  fubjugation  or  expulfion  of  the  latter. 

At  the  accefiion  of  Alpin,  the  dominion  of  the  Scots 
comprehended  the  Weftern  iflands,  together  with  the 
diftridb  of  Argyle,  Knapdalc,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Locha- 
ber,  and  a  part  of  Breadalbane  3  while  the  Pidts  pofleffed 
all  the  reft  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland  ; 
fo  that  the  Pidls  feem  to  have  been  by  much  the  more 
powerful  people  of  the  two.  The  Scots,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  fuperior  in  military  fkill  3  for  Al¬ 
pin,  the  fucceffor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pidt- 
ifh  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obftinate  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.  The 
Pidls  chofe  Brudus,  the  fon  of  their  former  king,  to 
fuceeed  him  ;  but  foon  after  depofed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  ftupidity  and  indolence.  His 
brother  Kenneth  fhared  the  fame  fate  on  account  of 
his  cowardice  3  till  at  laft  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and 
fpirited  prince,  afeended  the  throne.  Having  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots  ;  which,  however,  Alpin  rejedfed,  and  in¬ 
filled  on  a  total  furrender  of  his  crown.  Brudus  on 
this  endeavoured  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland.  Edwin  accepted  the  money 
offered  by  Brudus  ;  but  pretending  to  be  engaged  in 
other  wars,  refufed  the  afliftance  which  he  at  firft  pro- 
mifed.  Brudus,  not  difmayed  by  this  difappointment, 
marched  refolutely  againft  his  enemies ;  and  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  The  fupe¬ 
rior  fkill  of  the  Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to 
have  decided  the  vidlory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudus 
thought  of  the  following  ftratagem  to  preferve  his  army 
from  deftru&ion.  He  caufed  all  the  attendants,  and 
even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  affe ruble  and 
ftiow  themfelves  at  a  diftance  as  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  Pidts.  This  ftruck  the  Scots  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re- 
35  cover  them,  and  they  were  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
!"eate<fS  ter*  Alpin  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after 
)\  thej’  beheaded  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  This  execution 
1 5  killed,  happened  at  a  place  now  called  Pit-a/py,  but  in  former 


times  Ras -alpin,  which  in  the  Gaelic  language  fignifics  Scotlari. 
the  death  of  Alpin.  His  head  was  afterwards  ftuck  upon  - — J 

a  pole,  and  expofed  on  a  wall.  ^5 

Alpin  was  fucceedtd  by  his  fon  Kenneth  II.  who  Reign  of 
being  a  brave  and  enterpriling  prince,  refolved  to  take  Kenneth  II. 
a  moft  fevere  revenge  for  his  father’s  death.  The 
Scots,  however,  were  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  averfe  to  any  renewal  of 
the  war  3  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pidls  were  fo 
much  elated,  that  they  made  a  law  by  which  it  be¬ 
came  death  for  any  man  to  propofc  peace  with  the 
Scots,  whom  they  refolved  to  exterminate  ;  and  fome 
of  the  nobility  were  expelled  the  council  on  account  of 
their  oppofition  to  this  law.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  civil  diffenfions  took  place  among  them,  and 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  oppofite  par¬ 
ties,  before  the  Scots  had. thought  of  making  any  far¬ 
ther  refiftance. 

By  thefe  diftradtions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  appeafe  them,  was  fo  much  afFecled,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Druiken. — The  new  prince  alfo  failed  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  accommodate  the  civil  differences  3  fo  that  the 
Scots,  by  gaining  refpite,  at  laft  began  to  recover  from 
their  confternation  3  and  fome  of  them  having  ventured 
into  the  Pidlifh  territories,  carried  off  Alpin’s  head 
from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Abernethy.  In  the  mean  time,  Kenneth  found 
means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his  fide  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftratagem  3  which,  however  ridiculous,  is  not 
incredible,  if  we  confider  the  barbarifm  and  fuperftition 
of  that  age.  Having  invited  them  to  an  entertainment,  stratagem 
the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  where  they  flept  a  per-  0f  Kenneth 
fon  clothed  in  a  robe  made  of  the  fkins  of  fifhes,  which  to  renew 
made  fuch  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  dark,  that  he  the  war* 
was  miftaken  for  an  angel  or  fome  fupernatural  meffen- 
ger.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  thofe  who  faw  him,  he 
denounced,  through  a  fpcaking  trumpet,  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible  judgments,  if  war  was  not  immediately  declared 
againft  the  Pidls,  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  In 
confequence  of  this  celeftial  admonition,  wTar  was  imme¬ 
diately  renewed  with  great  vigour.  The  Pidls  were  not 
deficient  in  their  preparations,  and  had  now  procured 
fome  afliftance  from  England.  The  firft  battle  was 
fought  near  Stirling  5  where  the  Pidts,  being  deferted 
by  their  Englifti  auxiliaries,  were  utterly  defeated. 

Drufken  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  and  a  few 
days  after  made  application  to  Kenneth  for  a  ceflation  of 
boftilities;  but  as  the  Scottifti  monarch  demanded  a  fur- 
render  of  all  the  Pidlifh  dominions,  the  treaty  was  in- 
ftantly  broken  off.  Kenneth  pnrfued  his  good  fortune, 
and  conquered  the  counties  of  Mearns,  Angus,  and  Fife  3 
but  as  he  marched  againft  Stirling,  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  thefe  counties  had  again  revolted,  and  cut  off 
all  the  garrifons  which  he  had  left,  and  that  Drufken 
was  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  in  thefe  parts. 

On  this  Kenneth  liaftened  to  oppofe  him,  and  a  negoci- 
ation  again  took  place.  The  refult  was  equally  unfa¬ 
vourable  with  the  reft.  Kenneth  infifted  on  an  abfolute 
furrender  of  the  counties  of  Fife,  Mearns,  and  Angus  3 
and  as  this  was  refufed,  both  parties  prepared  for  a  de- 
cifive  battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and 
defperate,  the  Pidts  fighting  like  men  in  defpair.  Druf¬ 
ken  renewed  the  battle  feven  times  3  but  at  laft  was  en¬ 
tirely 
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Scotland,  tirely  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  counties  ire,  difpute 
became  the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  victory,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  reft  of  the  Pidifh  territories;  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  behaved  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  even 
to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  Ihe  ca¬ 
pital,  called  Camelon,  (fuppofed  to  have  been  Aberne- 
thy),  held  out  four  months ;  but  was  at  laft  taken  by 
furprife,  and  every  living  creature  deftroyed.  This  was 
followed  by  the  redudion  of  the  Maiden  Caftle,  now 
that  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rifon,  who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  redudion  of  thefe  important  places,  the 
reft  of  the  country  made  no  great  reiiftance,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  became  mailer  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  prefent  extent  of  the  word  ;  fo  that  he  is  juftly  to 
be  efteemed  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottilh  monarchy. 
Befides  this  war  with  the  Pids,  Kenneth  is  faid  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  againft  the  Saxons,  though  of  thefe 
wars  we  have  very  little  account.  Having  reigned  1 6 
years  in  peace  after  his  fubjugation  of  the  Pi£ts,  and 
compofed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
Kenneth  died  of  a  fiftula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near  Duplin 
in  Perthfhire.  Before  his  time  the  feat  of  the  Scots  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  in  Argyleftiirc ;  but  he  removed  it 
to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  famous  black  ftone, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  and  which 
'was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
3$  and  lodged  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

Donald  II.  Kenneth  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 

An.  S59.  reprefented  as  a  man  of  the  worft  charader  ;  fo  that 

the  remaining  Pids  who  had  tied  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  aftiftancc,  pro- 
mifing  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  it  fhould  be  conquered.  This  propofal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  the  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  howr- 
ever,  they  were  foon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took  their  fhips  and  prcvifions.  This  capture  proved 
their  ruin  ;  for  fome  of  the  fhips  being  laden  with 
wine,  the  Scots  indulged  themfelves  fo  much  with  that 
liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending  them¬ 
felves;  in  confequence  of  which  the  confederates,  rally- 
39  ing  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that  ft  ate  of  intoxi- 
The  Scots  cation.  The  Scots  wrere  defeated  with  exceflive  flaugh- 
defeated  by  ten  rjp verity  thoufand  of  the  common  foldiers  lay  dead 
die  Saxons.  on  ^  .  the  king  anci  Ids  principal  nobility  were 

taken  prifoners,  and  all  the  country  from  the  Tw’eed  to 
the  Forth  became  the  property  of  the  conquerors.  Still, 
however,  the  confederates  found  themfelves  unable  to 
purfue  their  vidory  farther  ;  and  a  peaee  was  conclu¬ 
ded,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons  fhould  become  maf- 
ters  of  all  the  conquered  country.  Thus  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  became  the  fouthern  boundaries  of  the  Scottifh 
dominions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Forth  fhould  from 
that  time  forward  be  called  the  Scots  fea  ;  and  it  was 
made  capital  for  any  Scotfman  to  fet  his  foot  on  Eng- 
lifh  ground.  They  were  to  ered  no  forts  near  the 
Englifh  confines ;  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the  Tons  of  their  chief 
nobility  as  boftages.  A  mint  was  creded  by  the  Saxon 
prinee  named  Ojbteth ,  at  Stirling  ;  and  a  crofs  raifed  on 
the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  following  xnfeription, 
implying  that  this  place  was  the  boundary  between 
Scotland  and  England  : 


Anglos  a  Scotis  feparat  crux  ijla  rcmotls  : 

Anna  hie  JJant  B  ruti,jlant  Scott  fub  hac  crucc  tutu 


Scotiari,, 


After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  fo  humiliating  to 
the  Scots,  the  Bids,  finding  that  their  intereft  had 
been  entirely  negleded,  fled  to  Norway,  while  thofe 
who  remained  in  England  were  maffaered.  Donald 
ftiared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethroned  and  fliut  up  in  prifon,  where  he  at  laft  pat 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  858. — In  juftice  to 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  the  charader  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  tranfadions,  refts  on  the  credit  of  a  fingle 
author,  namely  Boece ;  and  that  other  writers  repreient 
Donald  as  a  hero,  and  fuccefsful  in  his  wars  :  but  the 
obfeurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottilh 
hiflory  is  involved,  renders  it  impoftiblc  to  determine 
any  thing  fatisfadory  concerning  thefe  matters.  q 

Donald  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Conflantine,  Rejgn  0f 
the  fon  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  in  whofe  reign  Scot- Conitantini 
land  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  fuch  S63 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Englifh.  This  invafion  is 
faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  exiled  Fids  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  fend  his  two  brothers,  Hungar  and 


Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pidifh  dominions  from  Con-gcot^x 


de- 


4s 


ftantine.  Thefe  princes  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Fife,fcated  by 
where  they  committed  the  molt  horrid  barbarities,  not  the  Dam 
fparing  even  the  ecclefiaftics  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ifle  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Conftan- 
tine  defeated  one  of  the  Danifti  armies  commanded  by 
Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Leven  ;  but  was*  himfelf 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Hungar,  who  eaufed 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  fince  called  the  Devil's 
Cave,  in  the  year  874. 

This  unfortunate  adion  coft  the  Scots  10, cco  men  ; 
but  the  Danes  feem  not  to  have  purchafed  their  vidory 
very  eafily,  a*  they  were  obliged  immediately  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  c.onqueft,  and  retire  to  their  ow  n  coun¬ 
try.  However,  the  many  Danifti  monuments  that  are 
Hill  to  be  feen  in  Fife,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  feepes  have  been  tfded  here  between  the 
Scots  and  Danes  befides  that  above  mentioned. 

Conftantine  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  fur-£tjj' 
named  the  Swift-footed ,  from  his  agility.  Concerning  An.  $8‘rv 
him  we  find  nothing  memorable  ;  indeed  the  accounts 
arc  fo  confufed  and  contradidory,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  form  any  decifive  opinion  concerning  the  tranfadions 
of  this  reign.  All  agree,  however,  that  it  wTas  but 
fliort ;  and  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  the  fon 
of  Dongal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 
that  both  princes  defervedly  acquired  the  name  of  Great .  ^ 

The  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the  Fids  in  poF-  jr^pioits  of 
feffion  of  Fife.  Againft  them  Gregory  immediately  G.egory 
marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of*he  G^' 
England,  where  their  confederates' were  already  mailers 
of  Northumberland  and  York.*  In  their  way  thither  . 
they  threw  a  garrifon  into  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  but 
this  was  prefently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the 
fword  all’  the  Danes,  but  fpareti  the  lives  of  the  Pids. 

From  Berwick,  Gregory  purfued  the  Danes  into  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  where  he  defeated  them  ;  and  paffed  the 
winter  in  Berwick.  He  then  marched  againft  the 
Cumbrians,  who  being  moftly  Pids  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes.  He  eafily  oveicame  them,  and  obli- 

ged 
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cotland.  ged  them  to  yield  up  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly 
— poffeffed  belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  agreed  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes. 
In  a  lhort  time,  however,  Conftantine  the  king  of  the 
Cumbrians  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and 
invaded  Annandale  ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Gregory  near  Lochmaben.  After  this  victory  Gregory 
entirely  reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland,  which,  it  is  faid,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great ;  and  indeed  the  fituation  of  Alfred’s 
affairs  at  this  time  renders  fuch  a  ceflion  by  no  means 
improbable. 

We  next  find  Gregory  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Irifh,  to  fupport  Donach,  an  Irifh  prince,  againft  two 
rebellious  noblemen.  •  The  Irifh  were  the  firft  aggref- 
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fors,  and  invaded  Galloway ;  but 


being  repulfed 


with 


great  lofs,  Gregory  went  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon, 
where  the  two  chieftains,  who  had  been  enemies  to 
each  other  before,  now  joined  their  forces  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  common  enemy.  The  firft  engagement 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Brian ,  who 
was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  followers.  After 
this  vi&ory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  oppofed  by  a  chieftain 
named  Cornell,  who  fliared  the  fate  of  his  confederate, 
being  alfo  killed,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  Gre¬ 
gory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young  prince  whom 
he  came  toaffift,  appointed  a  regency,  and  obliged  them 
to  fwear  that  they  would  never  admit  into  the  country 
either  a  Dane  or  an  Englifhman  without  his  confent. 
Having  then  placed  garrifons  in  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  built  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  ;  and  died  in  the  year  892,  at  his  caflle  of 
44  Dundore  in  the  Garioch. 

fnald  III.  Gregory  was  fucceeded  by  Donald  III.  the  fon  of 
rn.  8^3.  Conftantine,  who  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  predecef- 
for.  The  Scots  hiftorians  unanimoufly  agree  that  Nor¬ 
thumberland  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  ;  while  the  Englifh  as  unanimoufly  affirm 
that  it  was  fubject  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Englifh  monarch,  and 
fent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  conGderable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  ftiort ;  for  having  marched 
againft  fome  robbers  (probably  Danes)  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Rofs, 
he  died  at  Forres  foon  after,  having  defeated  and  fub-^ 
dued  them  in  the  year  903.  'He  was  fucceeded  by  Con¬ 
ftantine  III.  the  fon  of  Eth  the  Swift-footed,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  moft  remarkable  particular  which 
we  find  related  is  his  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Danes  againft  the  Englifh.  The  occafion  of  this  con¬ 
federacy  is  faid  to  have  been,  that  the  Englifh  monarch, - 
Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  poffeflion  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  made  fuch  extravagant 
demands  on  Conftantine  as  obliged  him  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Danes  in  order  to  preferve  his  dominions 
in  fecurity.  However,  the  league  fubfided  only  for  two, 
years,  after  which  the  Danes  found  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  refume  their  ancient  friendfhip  with  the 
Englifh. 

As  foon  as  Conftantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  prefumptive  heir  to 
"the-  Scottifh  crown*  Malcolm,  or,  according  to  fome, 
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Eugene  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the  Scotland.. 

fouthern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defending  them  V  J 

againft  the  attacks  of  the  Englifh.  The  young  prince 

had  foon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valour  :  but 

not  behaving  with  the  requifite  caution,  he  had  the 

misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  all  his 

army,  he  himfelf  being  carried  wounded  out  oi  the 

Geld  ;  and  in  confequcnce  of  this  difaiter,  Conftantine 

was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Ed  wax  d  for  the  poffeftions 

he  had  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Atheldan  the  foil 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  fome  confpiracies  formed  againft  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  throw  off  the  yoke  :  and  their  fucceis  was 
fuch,  that  Athenian  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Sithric  the  Daniih  chief,  and  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  furvive  his  nuptials  ;  and  his  fon  Guthrtd  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  off  the  Englifh  yoke,  was  deb  ated,, 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  T  his  produced  a 
feries  of  hoftilhies  between  the  Scots  and  Englifh ; 
which  in  the  year  938  brought  on  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irifh,  Cumbrians,  and 
Danes,  were  confederated  againft  the  Englifh.  The 
Scots  were  commanded  by  their  king  Conftantine,  the 
Iriih  by  Anlaff  the  brother  of  Gutlired  the  Danifh 
prince,  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  fovereign,  and  the 
Danes  by  Froda.  The  generals  of  Athelftan  were  Ed¬ 
mund  his  brother,  and  Turketil  his  favourite,  '['he 
Englifh  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  where  the  chief  refiftance  which  they  encountered  4 6 

■was  from  the  Scots.  Conftantine  was  in  the  utmoft  Is  uterly 
danger  of  being  killed  or  taken  prifoner,  but  wa*  refeued  defeated  by 
by  the  bravery  of  his  foldiers;  however,  after  a  moft  ob-  th* 
ftinate  engagement,  the  confederates  were  defeated  with 
fuch  daughter,  that  the  dain  are  faid  to  have  been  hum¬ 
mer  able .  The  confequcnce  of  this  viSory  was,  that  the 
Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  poffeffions  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Forth  ;  and  Conftantine,  quite  difpirited 
with  his  misfortune,  refigned  the  crown  to.  Malcolm, 
and  retired  to  the  monaJtery  of  the  Culdees  at  St  An¬ 
drew's,  where  he  died,  five  years  after,  in  943.  47 

The  diftreffes  which  the  Engliili  fuftained  in  their  Malcolm 
fubfquent  wars  with  the  Danes  gave  the  Scots  an  op-  Macdonald, 
portunity  of  retrieving  their  affairs;  and  in  the  year 
944,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  fuceeffor  of  Conftantine,  in¬ 
verted  with  the  fovereign ty  of  Northumberland,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  holding  it  as  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
affifting  in  defence  of  the  northern,  border.  *  Soon- 
after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  Malcolm  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Iris  fon  Indulfus.  In  his  reign  the  I\rew  inva- 
Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invafions  Guns  of  the 
which  they  now  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be-  f*111*5 iUI!“ 
ing  exafperated  by  the  friendfhip  fubfifting  between  the  ^  n  U  ’ 
Scots  and  Englifh  monarchs.  Their  firft  defeent  was 
upon  Eaft  Lothian,  where  they  were  foon  expelled,  but 
croffed  over  to  Fife.  Here  they  were  a  fecond  time  de¬ 
feated,  and  driven  out ;  and  fo  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  guard  the  coafts,  that  they  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  landing  ;  till  having  feemed.  to  ftecr  to¬ 
wards  their  own  country,  the  Scots  w>ere  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  fudden  made  good  their 
landing  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Here  Indulfus  foon 
came  up  with  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
th?m  towards  their  fl>ij>s,  but  was  killed  in  an  ambuf- 
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cade,  Into  which  he  fell  during  the  purfuit.  He  was 
fuceeeded  !>y  Duffus,  to  whom  hiftorians  give  an  e\c<  l 
lent  character  ;  hut,  after  a  reign  ot  five  years,  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  965.  He  Was  fuccetded  by  Cult  n 
the  Ton  of  Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  as  hen-apparent  to 
the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  very  degenerate 
prince  3  and  is  faid  to  have  given  himfelf  up  to  the  grof- 
felt  fenfuality.  The  people  in  the  mean  time  were 
fleeced,  in  order  to  fupport  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  their  prince.  In  eonfequence  of  this,  an  affembly 
of  the  flates  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the  refettling 
of  the  government  *,  but  on  his  way  thither  Culeri  was 
'ftflallinated,  near  the  village  of  Methven,  by  Rochard, 
thane  or  (heriff  of  Fife,  whofe  daughter  the  king  had 
debauched. 

The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no¬ 
bility  feem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untraftable 
and  licentious;  and  gave  occafion  to  a  remarkable  re¬ 
volution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  who  fuceeeded 
Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  refolution, 
began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  nobility,  which  were  now  intolerable  ; 
and  this  plan  he  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark  3  but  the  greateft 
part,  confcious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  The 
king  fo  well  diffembled  his  difpleafure,  that  thofe  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  the 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them  3  in  eonfequence  of 
which,  when  an  affembly  was  called  next  year,^  the 
guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno¬ 
cent.  No  fooner  had  this  affembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  befet  with  armed  men.  The 
king  then  informed  them  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
•apprehend  excepting  fuch  as  had  been  notorious  of¬ 
fenders  ;  and  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  taken 
Into  cuftody,  telling  them,  that  their  fubmitting  to 
public  ju dice  muff  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.  They 
were  obliged  to.accept  the  king’s  offer,  and  the  crimi¬ 
nals  were  accordingly  punifhed  according  to  their  de- 
ferts. 

About  this  time  Edgar,  king  of  England,  finding 
himfelf  preffed  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to  unite  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  of  Cumberland  with 
himfelf  in  a  treaty  againft  the  Danes  3  which  gave  oc¬ 
cafion  to  a  report  that  Kenneth  had  become  tributary 
to  the  king  of  England.  This,  however,  is  utterly 
denied  bv  all  the  Scots  hiftorians  3  who  affirm  that  Ken¬ 
neth  cultivated  a  good  cnrrefpondence  with  Edgar,  as 
well  becaufe  he  expefttd  affiftance  in  defending  his 
coafts,  as  becaufe  he  intended  entirely  to  alter  the  mode 
of  fucceffion  to  the  throne.  About  this  time  the  Danes 
made  a  dreadful  invafion.  The  original  intention 
feems  to  have  been  to  land  on  fome  part  of  the  Engliffi 
coafts  3  but  finding  theft  too  well  guarded,  they  landed 
at  Montrofe  in  Scotland,  committing  everywhere  the 
moft  dreadful  ravages.  Kenneth  was  then  at  Stirling, 
and  quite  unprepared  ;  however,  having  ecllcfted  a 


handful  of  troops  he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemv  as  they 


were  draggling  up  and  down,  but  could  not  prevent 
them  from  hefieging  Perth.  N*  vevthelefs,  as  the  king’s 
army  cor.ftantlv  increafetl,  he  refolved  to  give  the  ent my 
battle.  The  ftene  of  this  aftien  \vr$  at  Loncarty,  near 
Perth.  The  king  is  kid  to  lr*ve  offered  ten  pounds  in 
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filvtr,  or  the  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Scotland] 
Dane  w  hich  lhould  be  brought  him  3  and  an  immunity 
from  all  taxe^  to  the  foldicrs  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
provided  they  fliould  be  viftoriou*  :  but,  notwithftand- DefJt°  J 
ing  the  utxnoft  efforts  of  the  Sc(>ts,  their  enemies  lought  Uanes.  * 
fo  defperately,  that  Kenneth’s  army  mult  have  been  to¬ 
tally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives  been  flopped  by  a  ^ 
yeoman  and  1  Is  two  fons  of  the  name  of  who  Hife  ot  th?< 

were  coming  up  to  the  battle,  armed  with  l’uch  ruftiefamiirof 
weapons  as  their  condition  in  life  afforded.  Buchanan ^rroh 
and  Boece  inform  us,  that  thele  countrymen  were 
ploughing  ih  a  field  hard  by  the  fuene  of  aftion,  and 
perceiving  that  their  countrymen  fled,  they  looted  their 
oxen,  and  made  ufe  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  which 
they  firfl  obliged  their  countryman  to  itand,  and  then 
annoyed  their  enemies.  The  fight  was  now  renewed 
with  fuch  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes 
were  utterly  defeated  3  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king 
rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Carfe  of 
Cowrie,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial 
bearing  alluding  to  the  ruftic  weapons  with  which  they 
had  achieved  this. glorious  exploit. 

In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in- Kenneth 
ftigation  of  a  lady  named  Fen  el/ a,  whofe  fon  he  had  murdered, 
caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  The  murder  was  perpetra-  An*  994* 
ted  in  Fenella’s  caftle,  where  (lie  had  perfuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vifit.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
place  3  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered  :  on  which 
they  laid  the  caftle  in  allies  3  but  Fenella  efcaped  by  a 
poftern.  The  throne  was  then  feized  by  an  ufurper 
named  Conjlantine ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  fuceeeded  by  Grime, 
the  grandfon  of  King  Duffus  3  and  he  again  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  by  Malcolm  the  fen  of  Kenneth,  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottifh  throne.  After  this  viftory,  jvialco?mIl| 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  affume  the  fo-  An.  1003.; 
vereignty  3  but  afked  the  crown  from  the  nobles  in 
eonfequence  of  a  law  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth, 
by  which  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  be¬ 
came  hereditary.  This  they  immediately  granted,  and 
Malcolm  was  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined 
himfelf  in  drift  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  3  and 
proved  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Danes  in  England,  that 
Svveyn  their  king  refolved  to  direft  his  vvhole  force 
againft  him  by  an  invafion  ox  Scotland.  His  firft  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful  ;  all  his  foldiers 
being  cut  in  pieces,  except  fome  few  who  efcaped  to 
their  (hips,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  amounted  to  no 
more  than  30  men.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  having  neglefted  to  pay  his  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  king  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjunftion  with  the  Danes.  Malcolm  took 
the  field  againft  them,  and  defeated  both  ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  fouth,  a  new  army  of 
Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  I 

Spey.  Malcolm  advanced  againft  them  with  an  army  Tj)e  gct)ts 
much  inferior  in  number  3  and  his  men  neglefting(|ef.atedbi 
every  thing  but  the  blind  impulfes  of  fury,  were  almortthe 
all  cut  to  pieces  3  Malcolm  himfelf  being  defperately 
wounded. 

By  this  viftory  the  Danes  were  fo  much  elated,  that 


they  font  for  their  wive*  and  children,  intending  to  fet¬ 


tle  in  this  country.  The  caftle  of  Nairn,  at  that  t  ms 
thought  almoft  impregnable,  fell  into  their  hands;  and 
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bcotlaml.  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  abandoned  both  by 
their  garrifons  and  inhabitants.  The  Scots  were  every¬ 
where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  moft  fervile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors  ) 
who,  to  render  the  caftle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
abfolutely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  fmall  ifthmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
Malcolm  was  railing  forces  in  the  fouthern  counties ) 
and  having  at  laft  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murdoch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  this  day  to  have  been  a  ftrong  Daniffi  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Here  he  attacked  the  enemy ;  but  having  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  three  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
j  nt  defeat  again  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Danilh  gene- 
iemin  a  ral  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  purfuit,  the  Scots  were 
cond  encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
they  at  laft  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  but  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  might  other  wife  have  accrued. 

On  the  news  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  from  England,  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  defeent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Camus,  one  of  his  moft  renowned  generals.  The  Danes 
attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth  5  but  find¬ 
ing  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were  obliged 
to  move  farther  northward,  and  effeCted  their  purpofe 
at  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Angus.  The  caftle  of 
Brechin  was  firft  befieged  )  but  meeting  with  a  ftout 
refiftance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church  in  allies. 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of  Panbride, 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Karboddo .  Malcolm  in 
the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  and  encamped 
^  at  a  place  called  Barr ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Ke  Danes”  hoth  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland  ;  for 
ainde-  as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  -were  already  in 
ited.  the  poffeffion  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evident  that  a  victory 
at  this  time  muft  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole. 
The  engagement  was  defperate,  and  fo  bloody,  that 
the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from  Loch  Tay  is  faid  to 
have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  llain  ) 
but  at  laft  the  Danes  gave  way  and  fled.  There  was 
at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm,  a  young  man  of 
1 1  le  of  the  the  name  of  Keith,  He  purfued  Camus ;  and  having 
mlyof  overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed  him  5  but  another 
blt  *  Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  fame  time,  difputed  with 
Keith  the  glory  of  the  aCtion.  ^hile  the  difpute  lafted, 
Malcolm  came  up  5  who  fuffered  them  to  decide  it  by 
Angle  combat.  In  this  fecond  combat  Keith  proved 
alfo  victorious,  and  killed  his  antagonift.  The  dying 
perfon  confefied  the  juftice  of  Keith’s  claim  ;  and  Mal¬ 
colm  dipping  his  finger  in  his  blood  marked  the  ftiield 
of  Keith  with  three  ftrokes,  pronouncing  the  words 
Veritas  vincit ,  “  Truth  overcomes,”  which  has  ever 
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lince  been  the  armorial  bearing  and  motto  of  the  family  Scotland 
of  Keith  (b).  ' 

Sweyn,  not  yet  difeouraged,  fent  his  fon  Canute,  af- Another 
terwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greateft  war-  mvafion. 
rious  of  that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Buchan  •  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  fuch  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  aft  on  the  defenfive.  But  the  Scots,  who 
now  thought  themfclves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement-  Malcolm  complied  with 
their  defire,  and  a  battle  enfued ;  in  which  though 
neither  party  had  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  victory,  the 
Danes  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  willingly  con-  ^ 
eluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  peace  con- 
Danes  fhould  immediately  depart  from  Scotland  5  that  eluded, 
as  long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them 
ffiould  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other’s 
enemies  ;  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought  ffiould  be  fet  apart  and  confecrated  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  Thefe  ftipulations  were  punctually  ful¬ 
filled  by  Malcolm,  who  built  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Olaus,  the  tutelar  faint  of  thefe 
northern  nations. 

After  performing  all  thefe  glorious  exploits,  and  be¬ 
coming  the  fecond  legiflator  in  the  Scottiffi  nation,  Mal¬ 
colm  is  faid  to  have  ftained  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
with  avarice  and  oppreflion  5  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  murdered  at  the  age  of  80  years,  after  he  had  reign-  Malcolm 
ed  above  30.  This  affaflination  was  perpetrated  while  afiallinated. 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Glammis.  His  own  domeftics  are 
faid  to  have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  to  have  fled 
along  with  the  confpirators  )  but  in  paffing  the  lake  of 
Forfar  on  the  ice,  it  gave  vTay  with  them,  and  they 
were  all  drowned.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
fculptures  upon  fome  ft  ones  ereCted  near  the  fpot }  one 
of  which  is  ftill  called  Malcolm'' s  grave-Jlone  ;  and  all 
of  them  exhibit  fome  rude  reprefen tations  of  the  murder 
and  the  fate  of  the  affaflins.  ^ 

Malcolm  was  fucceeded,  in  the  year  1034,  by  his  Duncan  I, 
grandfon  Duncan  I.  but  he  is  faid  to  have  had  another  An.  1034, 
grandfon,  the  famous  Macbeth  ;  though  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandfon  of  Mal¬ 
colm,  but  of  Fenella  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  The 
firft  years  of  Duncan’s  reign  were  paffed  in  tranquillity, 
but  domeftic  broils  foon  took  place  on  the  following 
occafion.  We  are  told  by  fome  hiftorians  that  Banquo, 
a  nobleman  of  great  eminence,  aCted  then  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  fteward  to  Duncan,  by  collecting  his  rents  )  but 
being  very  rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was 
wray-laid,  robbed,  and  almoft  murdered.  Of  this  out¬ 
rage  Banquo  complained  as  foon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  The  robbers  were 
4  F  fummoned 
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.  W  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itincrarium  Septentrionale ,  obferVes,  that  in  all  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Danes  on  the  prefent  occafion j  one  near  the  place  called  Karboddo,  already  mentioned;  and  the 
other  at  Aberlemno,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  fculptures  ereCted 
molt  probably  in  memory  of  a  victory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Camus's  crofs  ;  near  which,  fomewhat  more 
than  a  century  ago,^  a  large  fepulchre,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  difeovered.  It  con  fitted  .of  four  great 
tones  j  and  had  in  it  a  huge  fkeleton,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Daniffi  prince.  The  fatal  ftroke  feemed  to  have 
«  Tart  the  head;  a  confider-able  portion  of  the  ikull  being  cut  away,  probably  by 


.Scotland. 
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fummoned  to  furrender  tbeaifelves  to  juft  ice ;  but  inftead  Bathgowanan,  near  Elgin, 
'  " . .  Macbeth  repre- 
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A  new  in- 
vafion  by 
S&e  Danes; 


^3 

who  are 
defeated. 


of  obeying,  they  killed  the  meffenger.  #  . 

fented  this  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  he  was  fent  with  an 
army  to  reduce  the  infurgents,  who  had  already  deftroy- 
ed  many  of  the  king’s  friends.  I  his  commiffion  he  per¬ 
formed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  rebel  chief  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  ;  after  which  Macbeth  lent  his  head  to 
the  king,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
againll  the  infurgents. 

This  infurre&ion  was  fcarcely  quelled,  when  the 
Danes  landed  again  in  Fife  *,  and  Duncan  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  ferving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  and  cldeft  fon  of 
Canute.  He  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  natural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  'women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  fell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culrofs,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated  :  but  the  Danes  purchafed  their  vi&ory  fo 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it  *,  and  Duncan  re¬ 
treated  to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  fent  to  raife  more 
forces.  In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  fiege  to  Perth, 
which  was  defended  by  Duncan  and  Banquo.  .  The 
Danes  were  fo  much  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions, 
that  they  at  lad  confented  to  treat  for  peace,  provided 
the  prefling  ncceflities  of  the  army  were  relieved.  The 
Scots  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot  in  order  to  amufe  Sweyn,  and  gain  time  for  the 
flratagem  which  Duncan  was  preparing.  This  was  no 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infufmg  intoxicat¬ 
ing  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  were  fent  along  with  the 
other  provifions  to  the  Danilh  camp.  JThefe  foporifics 


had  the  intended  effea  *,  and  while  the  Danes  were  un- 
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der  their  influence,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  broke  into  their 
camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  fword,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  fome  of  Sweyn’s  attendants  carried  him 
on  board  *,  and  we  are  told  that  his  was  the  only  (hip  of 
all  the  fleet  that  returned  to  Norway.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  a  frefh  body  of  Danes  landed  at  King- 
horn  in  the  county  of  Fife  :  but  they  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Such  of  the  Danes  as 
efcaped  fled  to  their  ffiips  5  but  before  they  departed  they 
obtained  leave  to  bury  their  dead  in  Inchcolm,  a  fmall 
ifland  lying  in  the  Forth,  where  one  of  their  monuments 
is  (till  to  be  feen. 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invaflon  of  the  Danes  ; 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himfelf  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  fub- 
jefts. 

While  he  was  thus  exerting  himfelf  for  the  good  of 
his  fubje&s,  his  general,  Macbeth,  who  had  been  fo 
much  diftinguiffied  in  the  Daniffi  wars,  was  plotting  the 
affaffination  of  the  king,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the 
throne.  To  tliefe  purpofes,  it  appears,  Macbeth  was 
inftigated  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Gruoch,  daughter  of 
Kenneth  IV.  who,  as  we  have  feen,  was  (lain  by  Mal¬ 
colm  II.  the  grandfather  of  Duncan.  This  lady  had 
been  married  to  Gilcomgain,  the  maormor  of  Murray, 
and  after  his  death  had  efpoufed  Macbeth,  the  maormor 
of  Rofs,  This  account  of  Lady  Macbeth  (hews  that  it 
was  a  fpirit  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  grandfa¬ 
ther,  which  prompted  her  to  inftigate  her  huffiand  to 
the  aflaflination  of  Duncan.  This  affaffination  took 
place  in  1039,  not  near  Invernefs,  as  related^  by  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  hiftorians  whom  he  has  copied,  but  at 
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och.  Duncan  left  two  infant  fons,  Malcolm  and  Do- 
nald,  of  whom  the  former,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
fled  to  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  found  an  afylum  in 
the  Weftern  Iflands.  Macbeth  having  thus  gratified  his 
wife’s  revenge,  and  his  own  ambition,  took  puffeffion  of 
the  vacant  throne.  6 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ufurper,  pei-gn 
Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept  Macbeth, 
within  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any  to 3* 

thoughts  of  afeending  his  father’s  throne.  Macbetl* 
for  fomc  time  governed  with  moderation,  but  atlaft  be¬ 
came  a  tyrant. 

Among  the  numerous  fables  with  which  the  ftory  of 
Macbeth  has  been  decked,  muff  be  ranked  the  murder 
of  Banquo,  and  the  efcape  of  his  fon  Fleance,  the  fup- 
pofed  primogenitor  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart.  Hiftory 
knows  nothing  of  Banquo  the  thane  of  Lochaber,  nor 
of  Eleance  his  fon.  None  of  the  ancient  chronicles  nor 
Irifh  annals,  nor  even  Fordoun,  recognize  the  names  of 
Banquo  and  Fleance,  though  the  latter  be  made  by  ge- 
nealogifts  the  root  and  father  of  many  kings.  Nor  is  a 
thane  of  Lochaber  known  in  Scottiffi  hiftory,  becaufe 
the  Scottiffi  kings  had  never  any  demefnes  within  that 

impervious  diftridl  *.  *  Chalmers' 

Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  was  the  moft  powerful  Caledonia , 
perfon  in  Scotland  *,  for  which  reafon,  Macbeth  deter-  vol.i. 
mined  to  deftroy  him.  On  this  Macduff  fled  to  France  ;  P-  41*- 
and  Macbeth  cruelly  put  to  death  his  wife,  and  children  66 
who  were  yet  infants,  and  fequeftered  his  eftate.  Mac-  Macbeth 
duff  vowed  revenge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  at- driven  out, 
tempt  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  Macbeth  oppofed  them 
with  his  whole  force  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  pitch¬ 
ed  battle,  he  took  refuge  in  the  moft  inacceffihle  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  Highlands,  where  he  defended  himfelf 
for  two  years  ■,  but  in  the  mean  time  Malcolm  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and  crowned  at 
Scone.  b  #  67 

The  war  between  Macbeth  and  the  new  king  conti- and  killed, 
nued  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter  \ 
but  at  laft  he  was  killed  in  a  fally  by  Macduff,  at  Lura- 
phanan,  on  the  5th  of  Deer.  1056.  However  the  public 
tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  life,  His  followers 
elected  one  of  his  kinfmen  named  Ltillach,  furnamedUie 
Idiot,  to  fucceed  him  j  but  he  not  being  able  to  with* 
ftand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north,  where  being 
purfued,  he  was  killed  at  Effey  in  Strathbogie,  after  a 
reign  of  four  months. 

Malcolm  being  now  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  be-  jvfaiC()im 
gan  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  fervices  *,  andm.  efta- 
conferred  upon  his'family  four  extraordinary  privileges  :  blifhed  on 
I.  That  they  ffiould  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of 
at  the  coronation.  2.  That  they  fliould  lead  the  van  10-$, 
of  all  the  royal  armies.  3.  That  they  ffiould  have  a 
regality  within  themfelves  :  and,  4.  1  hat  if  any  of 
Macduff’s  family  {hould  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditately,  he  (hould  pay  24  marks  of  filver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.  The  king’s  next  care  was  to  reinftate 
in  their  fathers  poffeflions  all  the  children  who  had  been 
difinherited  by  the  late  tyrant  ;  which  he  did  in  a  con¬ 
vention  of  bis  nobles  held  at  Forfar.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the  occafiqn  of  which  was 
as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 

Harold  feized  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
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of  Edgar  AtEeling  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  How¬ 
ever,  he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 
with  great  refpe£l  ;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold*  William  difcovered  fome  jealoufy  of  Edgar. 
Soon  after,  William  having  oecafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his 
dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  Atheling 
to  attend  him,  along  with  fome  other  noblemen  whom 
he  fufpefled  to  be  in  his  interefl ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  the  people  fo  much  difaffedled  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  feverity, 
which  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  fubjedh  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Cumberland  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malcolm’s 
dominions.  Edgar  had  two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Chrif- 
tina  :  thefe,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gofpatric  and 
Martefwin,  foon  made  him  fenfible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  fuch  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  perfuaded  him 
to  make  preparations  for  flying  into  Hungary  or  fome 
foreign  country.  Edgar  accordingly  fet  fail  with  his 
mother  Agatha,  his  two  fillers,  and  a  great  train  of 
Anglo-Saxon  noblemen  •,  but  by  Itrefs  of  weather  was 
forced  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illullrious 
exiles  landed  at  the  place  lince  that  time  called  the 
H^ueen's  Ferry .  Malcolm  no  fooner  heard  of  their  land¬ 
ing  than  he  paid  them  a  vifit  in  perfon  ;  and  at  this  vi- 
lit  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Princefs  Margaret.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar’s  party  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Scotland.  William  foon  made  a  formal  de¬ 
mand  of  Edgar  \  and,  on  Malcolm’s  refufal,  declared 
war  againfl  him. 

William  was  the  moll  formidable  enemy  whom  the 
■  Scots  had  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
force  of  England,  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
However,  as  he  had  tyrannized  moll  unmercifully  over 
his  Englilh  fubje<5ls,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
alTill  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince  ;  and  he  even 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  up  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland  to  Gofpatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble¬ 
man  accordingly  invaded  Cumberland  ;  in  return  for 
which  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  and  inviting  at 
the  fame  time  the  Irilh  and  Danes  to  join  him. 

By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gofpatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  barons  ;  but  the  Northum¬ 
brians  having  joined  Gofpatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  where  they  had  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  After  this  they  laid  fiege  to  the  forts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkfhire  *,  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  Englifh,  Scots,  and  Danes,  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York,  and  put  to  the  fword 
three  thoufand  Normans  who  were  there  in  garrifon  ; 
and  this  fuccefs  was  followed  by  many  incurfions  and 
ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians  ac¬ 
quired  great  booty.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that 
thefe  allies  had  the  interefl  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irifh  \  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for¬ 
lorn  prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Englifhmen 
who  had  followed  his  fortune :  for  the  booty  was  no 
fooner  obtained,  than  the  Danes  retired  to  their  fhips, 
and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  habitations,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  perfect  fafety.  But  in  the  mean  time  Wil¬ 
liam,  having  raifed  a  confidcrable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  firfl  inffi&ed  a  feverc  revenge  upon 
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the  Northumbrians  5  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York,  Scotland, 
and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  •,  and  perceiving 
that  danger  was  Hill  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  brib¬ 
ed  them  with  a  fum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for¬ 
midable  adverfary  j  and,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  op 
pofe  fo  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions, 
where  he  remained  for  fome  time  on  the  defenfive,  but 
not  without  making  great  preparations  for  once  more  72 
invading  England.  His  fecond  invafion  took  place  in  A  feeond 
the  year  1071,  while  William  was  employed  in  quelling  *nva^I0n* 
an  infurreftion  in  Wales.  He  is  faid  at  this  time  to 
have  behaved  with  the  greateil  cruelty.  He  invaded 
England  by  Cumberland  *,  ravaged  Teefdale  ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Hundreds- held,  he  maffacred  fome  Englifh 
noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  Thence  he  mar¬ 
ched  to  Cleveland  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire  5 
which  he  alfo  ravaged  with  the  utmofl  cruelty,  fending 
back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army  to  Scotland  :  af¬ 
ter  which  he  pillaged  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  is  faid  not  to  have  fpared  the  moft  facred  edifices, 
but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  In  the  mean 
time  Gofpatric,  to  whom  William  had  again  ceded 
Northumberland,  attempted  to  make  a  diverfion  in  his 
favour,  by  invading  Cumberland  :  but  being  utterly  de¬ 
feated  by  Malcolm,  he  was  obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
Bamborough  caflle  5  while  Malcolm  returned  in  triumph 
with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  the  prin¬ 
cefs  Margaret.  *  ^ 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented  William 
his  army,  invaded  ,  Scotland  in  his  turn.  The  parti- x^e  ^ong 
culars  of  the  war  are  unknown  \  but  it  certainly  ended 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  Malcolm  1^. 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  Englifh  hiflorians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his 
dominions ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  reafon  affirm, 
that  it  was  only  for  thofe  he  pofielTed  in  England. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  crofs  was  ere&ed  at 
Stanmore  in  Ilichmondffiire,  \yith  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  between  the  pofleffions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm.  Part 
of  this  monument,  called  Re-crofs ,  or  rather  Roy-crofs , 
or  The  crofs  of  the  kings,  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Cam¬ 
den. 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  William 
produced  the  greatefl  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  this  was  the  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofition  of  Queen  Margaret ;  who  was,  for  ^ 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politenefs :  and  next  Heforma- 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled tion  fet  on 
in  Scotland  5  among  whom  were  fome  Frenchmen,  \vho[°.ot 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendfhip  with  the  Scots  q^a  of 
which  lafled  for  ages.  Malcolm  himfelf,  alfo,  though  Scotland, 
by  his  ravages  in  England  he  feerns  naturally  to  have 
been  a  barbarian,  was  far  from  being  averfe  to  a  refor¬ 
mation,  and  even  fet  the  example  himfelf.  During  her 
hufband’s  abfence  in  England  Queen  Margaret  had 
chofen  for  her  confefior  one  Turgot,  whom  fhe  alfo 
made  her  affiflant  in  her  intended  reformation.  She 
began  with  new-modelling  her  own  court  *,  into  which 
fire  introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe. 

She  difmifTf  d  from  her  fervice  all  thofe  who  were  noted 
for  immorality  and  impiety  j  and  charged  Turgot,  on 
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Scotland,  pain  of  her  difpleafure,  to  give  his  real  fentiments  on 

- v - '  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  beft  inquiry  he  could 

make.  By  him  Ihe  tvas  informed,  that  faction  reigned 
among  the  nobles,  rapine  among  the  commons,  and  in¬ 
continence  among  all  degrees  ot  men.  Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  deftitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  example 
and  do&rine.  All  this  the  queen  reprefented  to  her 
hulband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  fet  about  the  work 
of  reformation  immediately.  In  this,  however,  he  met 
with  confiderable  oppofition.  The  Scots,  accuftomed 
to  opprefs  their  inferiors,  thought  all  reftri&ions  of 
their  power  fo  many  fteps  towards  their  flavery.  The 
introduction  of  foreign  offices  and  titles  confirmed 
them  in  this  opinion  ;  and  fuch  a  dangerous  infurreCtion 
happened  in  Moray  and  fome  of  the  northern  counties, 
that  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  march  againft  the  rebels 
in  perfon.  He  found  them,  indeed,  very  formidable  ; 
but  they  were  fo  much  intimidated  by  his  refolution, 
that  they  intreated  the  clergy  who  were  among  them 
to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their  favour.  Malcolm 
received  their  fubmiffion,  but  refufed  to  grant  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  pardon.  He  gave  all  the  common  people  in¬ 
deed  leave  to  return  to  their  habitations,  but  obliged 
the  higher  ranks  to  furrender  themfelves  to  his  pleafure. 
Many  of  the  moft  guilty  were  put  to  death,  or  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprifonment ;  while  others  had 
their  eftates  confifcated.  This  feverity  checked  the  re¬ 
bellious  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  Malcolm  returned  to 
his  plans  of  reformation.  Still,  however,  he  found 
himfelf  oppofed,  even  in  thofe  abufes  which  were  moft 
obvious  and  glaring.  He  durft  not  entirely  abolifh  that 
infamous  practice  of  the  landlord  claiming  the  firft  night 
with  his  tenant’s  bride  ;  though,  by  the  queen’s  influ¬ 
ence,  the  privilege  was  changed  into  the  payment  of  a 
piece  of  money  by  the  bridegroom,  and  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  mercheta  mulientm ,  or  “  the  wo¬ 
man’s  merk.”  In  thofe  days  the  Scots  had  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  faying  grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by 
Margaret,  who  gave  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to 
thofe  who  remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the 
thankfgiving  5  which  expedient  gave  rife  to  the  term  of 
the  grace-drink .  Befides  this,  the  terms  of  the  duration 
of  Lent  and  Eafter  were  fixed  ;  the  king  and  queen  be¬ 
llowed  large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  walhed  the 
feet  of  fix  of  their  number  ;  many  churches,  monafte- 
ries,  &c.  were  ere£ted,  and  the  clerical  revenues  aug¬ 
mented.  Notwithftanding  thefe  reformations,  however, 
fome  hiftorians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the 
manners  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  their  luxuries  were 
alfo  introduced.  Till  this  reign  the  Scots  had  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fobriety  and  the  fimplicity  of  their 
diet ;  which  was  now  converted  into  excefs  and  riot, 
and  fometimes  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  and  bloodffied. 
We  are  told,  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  in  thofe  days, 
the  nobility  ate  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  ferved 
with  no  more  than  two  dilhes  at  each  meal. 

In  the  year  1079,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England; 
but  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  fuccefs,  is 
not  well  known.  But  in  1088,  after  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror,  he  again  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edgar  A- 
theling,  who  had  been  reduced  to  implore  his  afliftance 
a  fecond  time,,  when  William  Rufus  afeended  the  throne 
of  England.  At  the  time  of  Edgar’s  arrival,  Malcolm 
was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well  difeiplined  army, 
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with  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  country  Scotland) 
of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  returned  to  Scotland  with 
an  immenfe  booty.  William  refolved  to  revenge  the 
injury,  and  prepared  great  armaments  both  by  fea  and 
land  for  the  invafion  of  Scotland.  His  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions.  His  fleet  was  daftied  to  pieces  by  ftorms,  and  al- 
moft  all  on  board  of  it  perilhed.  Malcolm  had  alfo 
laid  wafte  the  country  through  which  his  antagonift  was 
to  pafs,  fo  effectually  that  William  loft  a  great  part  of 
his  troops  by  fatigue  and  famine  ;  and  when  he  arrived 
in  Scotland,  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  very  little  able 
to  refill  Malcolm,  who  was  advancing  againft  him  with 
a  powerful  army.  In  this  diftrefs,  Rufus  had  recourfe 
to  Robert  de  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  The  Eng. 
diffuaded  him  from  hazarding  a  battle,  but  advifedlifli  army 
him  to  open  a  ncgociation  by  means  of  Edgar  and\nSreat 
the  other  Englifh  noblemen  who  refided  with  Mal¬ 
colm.  Edgar  undertook  the  ncgociation,  on  condition 
of  his  being  reftored  to  his  eftates  in  England;  but  met 
with  more  difficulty  than  he  imagined.  Malcolm  had 
never  yet  recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  therefore  refufed  to  treat 
with  him  as  a  fovereign  prince  ;  but  offered  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  negociation  with  his  brother  Robert.  The  two 
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princes  accordingly  met ;  and  Malcolm,  having  Ihown 
Robert  the  difpofition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  his 
brother  William,  and  to  pay  to  him  the  homage  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the  Conqueror  for  his  Eng- 
liffi  dominions.  But  Robert  generoufly  anfwered,  that 
he  had  refigned  to  Rufus  his  right  of  primogeniture  in 
England  ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  fubjeCls,  thereby  accepting  of  an  Englilli  eftate,  ^ 
An  interview  with  William  then  followed  ;  in  which  it  Peace  con- 
was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  Ihould  reftore  to  eluded, 
Malcolm  all  his  fouthern  poffeflions,  for  which  he 
ffiould  pay  the  fame  homage  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  ;  that  he  Ihould  reftore  to  Mal¬ 
colm  1 2  difputed  manors,  and  give  him  likewife  1 2 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  befides  reftoring  Edgar  to  all  his 
Englifh  eftates. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  Englilli  hiftorians;  but  at  Leeds  in  Yorklliire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scots.  However,  the  Englilli  monarch 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  fo  very  dilhonourable,  that 
he  refolved  not  to  fulfil  them.  Soon  after  his  departure, 

Edgar  and  Robert  began  to  prefs  him  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  but  receiving  only  evafive  anfwers,  they 
paffed  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 
William  applied  himfelf  to  the  fortification  of  his  north¬ 
ern  boundaries,  efpecially  Carlifle,  which  had  been  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  before. — As  this  place 
lay  within  the  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  William’s  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the  late 
treaty ;  and  foon  after  repaired  to  the  Englilh  court  at 
Gloucefter,  that  he  might  have  a  perfonal  interview  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  obtain  redrefs.  On  his  arri-  Hoftil  ties 
val,  William  refufed  him  admittance  to  his  prefence,  recommen- 
without  paying  him  homage.  Malcolm  offered  this  inecd. 
the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his  predeceffors, 
that  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  this 
being  rejected  by  William,  Malcolm  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

The  firft  of  Malcolm’s  military  operations  now  pro¬ 
ved  fatal  to  him  ;  but  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are 
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varioufly  related.  It  is  generally  believed  that  while  him 
profecuting  the  fiege  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland, 
he  was  furprifed  by  Earl  Moubray,  by  whom  it  was  de¬ 
fended,  and  (lain,  together  with  his  eldeft  fon  Edward, 
on  the  19th  November,  1093.  Queen  Margaret,  who 
was  at  that  time  lying  ill  in  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh, 
died  four  days  after  her  hufband. 

After  the  death  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  throne 
was  ufurped  by  his  brother  Donald  Bane  3  who,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  virtues  and  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  late  king,  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong 
party  during  the  whole  of  his  brother’s  reign.  The 
ufurper,  giving  way  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  of  him- 
felf  and  his  countrymen,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all 
the  foreigners  whom  Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Edgar  himfelf 
had  long  refided  at  the  Englifh  court,  where  lie  was  in 
high  reputation  \  and,  by  his  intereft  there,  found  means 
to  refeue  his  nephew,  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  eldett  furviving  fon,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ufur¬ 
per  Donald  Bane.  The  favour  which  he  fhowed  him, 
however,  produced  an  accufation  againft  himfelf,  as  if 
he  defigned  to  adopt  young  Edgar  as  his  fon,  and  fet  him 
up  as  a  pretender  to  the  Englifh  throne.  This  accufation 
was  preferred  by  an  Englifhman  whofe  name  was  Orgar; 
but,  as  no  legal  proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained, 
the  cuttom  of  the  times  rendered  a  fingle  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  unavoidable.  Orgar  was  one  of  the 
ttrongeft  and  moft  active  men  in  the  kingdom  •,  but  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended 
by  another.  For  a  long  time  none  could  be  found  who 
would  enter  the  lifts  with  this  champion ;  but  at  laft 
one  Godwin  of  Winchefter,  whofe  family  had  been  un¬ 
der  obligations  to  Edgar  or  his  anceftors,  offered  to  de¬ 
fend  his  caufe.  Orgar  was  overcome  and  killed  :  and, 
when  dying,  confeffed  the  falfehood  of  his  accufation. 

The  conqueror  obtained  all  the  lands  of  his  adverfary, 
and  William  lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  ftriift- 
eft  friendfhip  with  Edgar. 

This  combat,  trifling  as  it  may  feem  to  us,  produced 
very  confidcrable  effefls.  The  party  of  Edgar  and  his 
brother’s  (who  had  likewife  taken  refuge  at  the  Eng. 
lifh  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  to  his  aftiftance.  In  order  to  engage  them 
more  effe&ually  to  his  intereft,  the  ufurper  yielded  up 
to  them  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  iflands  ;  but  when 
his  new  allies  came  to  his  aftiftance,  they  behaved  in 
fuch  a ‘manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the 
Scots  than  ever  the  Englifh  had  been.  The  difeon- 
tent  was  greatly  inereafed  when  it  was  found  that  Wil¬ 
liam  deligned  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  the  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan ,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  armies  with  great  reputation. 

Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  aftiftance  of  his  Norwegian  allies  5  but,  being 
abandoned  by  the  Scots,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
ifles,  in  order  to  raife  more  forces  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Duncan  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  the  ufual  fo- 
lemnity. 

The  Scots  were  now  greatly  diftreffed  by  two  ufur- 


pers  who  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
fupported  by  a  foreign  army.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  foon  difpatched.  Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  fur- 
prifed  Duncan  in  the  cattle  of  Monteith,  and  killed 
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}  after  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne.  Scotland. 
The  affe&ion  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  time  1 

entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifeft  inten¬ 
tion  of  calling  in  young  Edgar  was  fliown.  To  prevent 
this,  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  part  .of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Forth  ; 
but  the  terms  were  reje&ed,  and  the  meffengers  who 
brought  them  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  The  king 
of  England  alfo,  dreading  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Norwegians,  interpofed  in  young  Edgar’s  favour,  and 
gave  Atheling  the  command  of  an  army  in  order  to  S3 
reftore  his  nephew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppofe  his  ene-  Donald  de¬ 
mies  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  5  but  was  defert- l)ufed  b># 
ed  by  the  Scots  and  obliged  to  fly  ;  his  enemies  purfued  Edsar# 
him  fo  clofely,  that  he  was  foon  taken  ;  and  being 
brought  before  Edgar,  he  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  condemning  him  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetual  ba- 
niftiment,  in  which  he  died  fome  time  after. 

With  Donald  Bane  may  be  faid  to  have  terminated 
the  line  of  Scoto-Irifti  kings,  which  had  filled  the  throne 
of  Scotland  frOm  the  invafion  of  Fergus  in  506,  to  the 
year  1097,  the  date  of  Donald  Bane’s  defeat,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  591  years.  Edgar  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  was  of  Saxon  defeent,  and  as  in  his  perfon  a  new 
dynafty  commenced,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  brief 
furvey  of  the  ftate  of  Scotland  on  his  aeceflion,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  eleventh  century. 

We  have  feen  that  from  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.  the  State  tf 
Pi&s  were  either  expelled  from  Scotland,  or  had  been  Scotland  at 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  Scoto-Irifh  tribes.  Attheclofe°f 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  Scotland  wasthe  Ilth 
fubdivided  into  13  diftri&s,  viz.  thofe  of  Lothian,  Gal-CentUry* 
loway,  Strathcluid,  Fife,  Stratliern,  Athol,  Angus, 

Mcern  or  Mearns,  the  extenfive  diftriift  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Spey,  comprehending  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
and  the  diftrias  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Rofs,  and  Suther¬ 
land.  Moft  of  thefe  diftrias  poffelfed  within  them- 
felves,  an  independent  authority,  exercifed  by  the 
thane.  The  clans  of  the  diftina  diftrias  poffeffed 
rights  which  the  regal  power  could  fcarcely  controul  : 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  cuftoms,  and  the  king 
could  neither  appoint  nor  difplace  their  chieftains.  The 
notion  of  a  body  politic  having  aq  acknowledged  autho¬ 
rity  to  make  laws,  which  every  individual  and  every 
diftria  were  bound  to  obey,  was  fcarcely  known.  The 
kings  and  the  maormors  were  fo  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  refpeaive  Rations,  that  the  power  of  the 
fu  peri  or  over  his  vaffal  was  but  little  felt,  though  it  was 
acknowledged,  and  was  often  refilled,  becaufe  it  could 
not  eafily  be  enforced.  The  fame  law  which  direaed 
the  fucceftion  of  the  kings,  operated  equally,  and  with 
fimilar  effeas,  in  the  fucceftion  of  every  chieftain.  The- 
cuftom  called  tanijlry ,  already  explained  in  N°  32,  was 
the  common  law  of  North  Britain  throughout  the  Scoto- 
Irilh  period.  The  Brehons  continued  to  be  judges 
throughout  every  diftria  of  Scotland,  and  were  regu¬ 
lated  in  their  judicial  proceedings,  by  the  common 
cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  the  ufual  manners  of  the 
times. 

One  of  the  moft  Angular  cuftoms  introduced  by  the  Manners- 
Scoto-Irilh  colo'n ills,  and  which  prevailed  for  many  fuc-and  cuf- 
cceding  ages,  was  the  ufe  of  flug-horns,  or  war-cries. toms* 

Each  clan  had  its  appropriate  flug-horn.  Thus,  that 
of  the  Mackenzies  was  Tuiloch-ard ,  or  the  high  'hill  ; 
that  of  the  Grants,  Craig-clad  tie ,  rock  of  alarm.  Often. 
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they  were  fimply  the  name  of  the  clan,  as  A  Home,  A  groaned 
Home ,  for  the  family  of  Hume  ;  A  Douglas ,  A  Douglas , 
for  that  of  Douglas.  At  this  time  the  nobility  ufed  no 
armorial  bearings,  which  we  are  allured  were  not  adopt¬ 
ed  before  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  on  whofe 
efeutcheon  the  lion  rampant  firft  appeared  as  a  national 
badge.  Neither  feals  nor  coins  appear  to  have  been  in 
ufe,  but  all  commerce  confided  in  barter. 

Edgar  was  fon  of  Malcolm  Canmore  by  Margaret, 
an  Amde-Saxon  princefs,  and  was  ft  ill  very  young  when 
he  afcended  the  Scottilb  throne.  The  education  which 
he  had  received  from  his  mother,  the  experience  which 
he  had  acquired  under  the  Englilh  government  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  the  eftablifhment  of  his  authority  over 
North  Britain  by  the  power  of  that  government,  all 
induced  him  to  imitate  the  Englilh  rather  than  the 
Scottish  cudoms,  during  his  feeble  admipift ration. 

He  had  fear cely  afcended  the  throne  of  his  father 
when  Magnus,  the  enterprifmg  king  of  Norway,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  furrounding  feas,  in  order  to  compel  the 
fub million  of  his  fubjeds  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudes, 
and  to  plunder  or  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Ihores  of  England,  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 

Had  Magnus  attempted  a  defeent  on  the  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  would  probably  have  met  with  little  oppolition 
from  Edgar,  in  whom  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
prince  appears  to  have  excited  conliderable  apprehen- 
fion.  From  this,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
death  of  Magnus,  in  1103.  Three  years  before  had 
died  William  Rufus,  whom  Edgar  confidered  as  a  bene¬ 
factor  \  and  in  the  fame  year,  his  lifter  Matilda  had 
been  married  to  Henry  I.  Thus,  both  from  prudence 
and  policy,  Edgar  avoided  all  difputes  with  England, 
and  either  his  intereft  or  his  weaknefs  prevented  him 
from  interfering  with  the  then  embroiled  ftate  of  the 
European  continent.  He  paid  confiderable  attention 
to  the  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom,  efpecially  in 
ecelefiaftical  matters.  He  conferred  on  the  monks  of 
St  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  many  churches  and  lands  near 
Berwick  •,  and  he  bellowed  the  church  of  Portmoak  in 
Kinrofs,  on  the  Culdees,  and  that  of  Gellold  on  the 
monks  of  Dunfermling.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  in  this  religious  age  he  founded  any  remarkable 
religious  houfe.  He  died  at  Dun  Ed  in  without  iffue, 
on  the  8th  of  January  Iic6,  having  reigned  nine  years. 

He  has  been  charaClerifed  as  an  amiable  man,  who 
formed  himfelf  in  the  model  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
of  England.  From  the  filence  of  hiftory  we  may  infer 
that  his  reign  was  barren  of  events  *,  and  from  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  his  charaCler,  we  may  conclude  that  his  autho¬ 
rity  was  fcarcelv  recognifed  within  the  largeft  portion 
of  his  kingdom. 

Edgar  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  I. 
furnamed  the  Tierce  from  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper. 

*  On  his  acceftion  to  the  throne,  however,  the  Scots  were 
fo  ignorant  of  his  true  charafter,  on  account  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  that  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  foon  filled  with  ravages  and  blood- 
Ihed,  by  reafon  of  the  wars  of  the  chieftains  with  each 
other.  Alexander  immediately  raifed  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Moray  and  Rofs-ftiire,  attacked  the  in- 
furgents  feparately  *,  and  having  fubdued  them  all,  he 
put  great  numbers  of  them  to  death.  He  then  prepared 
to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  the  people  from  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
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_  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  on  his  Scotland. 

return  from  the  expedition  juft  now  mentioned.  In  paf-  *  — 
fing  through  the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow’,  who 
complained  that  her  hufband  and  fon  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  young  earl  their  fuperior.  Alexander  im¬ 
mediately  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  fwore  that  he 
would  not  remount  him  till  he  had  inquired  into  the  juf¬ 
tice  of  the  complaint  *,  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  of¬ 
fender  was  hanged  on  the  fpot.  Thefe  vigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  prevented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  \  but 
produced  many  confpiracies  among  the  profligate  part  of 
his  private  fubjedls,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live 
under  a  more  remifs  government.  The  raoft  remarkable  Narrowly 
of  thefe  took  place  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  build-  cfcapes 
ing  the  caftle  of  Baledgar,  fo  called  in  memory  of  Iiis  aflaffins, 
brother  Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  flane.  It 
was  fituated  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which,  we  are  told, 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards 
came  to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture. 

The  confpirators  bribed  one  of  the  king’s  chamberlains 
to  introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-charter  : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noife,  drew  his  fword, 
and  killed  ftx  of  them  ;  after  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  Alexander  Carron ,  he  efeaped  the  danger, 
by  flying  into  Fife.  The  confpirators  chiefly  refided 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaired 
at' the  head  of  an  army  *,  but  the  rebels  retreated  north¬ 
wards,  and  crofted  the  Spey.  The  king  purfued  them 
acrofs  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  juftice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carron 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently,  that  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Skrimgeour  or  Skrim%eour  ;  which  indeed 
is  no  other  than  the  Englilh  word  JhirmiJher  or  fig  liter.  p0 
The  next  remarkable  tranfa&ion  of  Alexander’s  reign,  His  exploits 
as  recorded  by  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  was  his  journey  in  England, 
into  England,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Henry  I.  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welfti.  Alexander, 
in  virtue  of  the  fealty  which  he  had  fworn  for  his  Eng¬ 
lilh  poffeftions,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into 
Wales.  There  he  defeated  one  of  the  chieftains,  and 
reduced  him  to  great  ftraits  *,  but  could  not  prevent  him 
from  efcaping  to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  with 
whom  he  was  clofely  allied.  Henry  alfo  marched 
againft  the  enemy,  but  with  much  worfe  fuccefs  than 
Alexander.  Alexander  died  in  1124,  after  a  reign  of 
feventeen  years  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  . 

This  prince,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  fucceeded  by  bis  Wars  of 
younger  brother  David  ;  who  interfered  in  the  affairs  King  Da- 
of  England,  and  took  part  with  the  emprefs  Maud  in with 
the  civil  war  which  (he  carried  on  with  Stephen.  In^  1124. 
1136,  David  met  his  antagonift  at  Durham  5  but  as  nei¬ 
ther  party  chofe  to  hazard  an  engagement,  a  negociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  Avas  concluded.  This,  howeve^ 
was  obferved  but  for  a  fhort  time  *y  for,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  David  again  invaded  England,  on  fome  frivo¬ 
lous  pretence.  He  defeated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh  ; 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  after  loling  one 
half  of  his  army.  Next  year  ho  renewed  his  invafion 
and,  though  he  himfelf  was  a  man  of  great  mildnefs  and 
humanity,  he  fuffered  his  troops  to  commit^  fueh  out¬ 
rages,  as  firmly  united  the  Englilh  in  oppolition  to  him. 

His  grand-nephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  Englilh  army  at  Clithero*,  after  which  he  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exafperated  beyond  meafure  againft  him.^  New 

affociations 
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Scotland,  affociations  were  entered  into  againft  the  Scots  ;  and  and  invaded  England.  He  divided  his  army  into  three  Scotland. 
,L"1,~V  ~  Englifh  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from  columns  :  the  firft  of  which  laid  liege  to  Carlifie  ;  the 
92  the  fouth wards,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the  fecond  the  king  in  perfon  led  into  Northumberland  ; 

Battle  of^  famous  ftandard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  dan-  and  the  king’s  brother,  David,  advanced  with  the  third 
i  he  Stand-  dard  was  a  kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels, v  into  Lcicelterihire.  William  reduced  the  cad  Its  of 
Li  1138.  ^rom  arofe  the  mad  of  a  diip  furmounted  by  Burgh,  Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby  ;  and  then 

*  a  diver  crofs,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St  joined  that  divibon  of  his  army  which  was  befiegirig 

Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards  Carlifie.  The  place  was  already  reduced  to  fueh  draits, 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti-  that  the  governor  had  agreed  to  furrender  it  by  a  cer- 
nent  of  Europe  ;  and  fo  great  confidence  had  the  Eng-  tain  day,  provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time  : 
lifh  in  this  dandard,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves  on  which  the  king,  leaving  fome  troops  to  continue  the  * 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  folid  fiege,  inveded  a  cadle  with  fome  of  the  forces  lie  had 

ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than  under  his  command,  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  drong 

their  antagonifts.  The  armies  met  at  a  place  called  reinforcement  to  his  brother  David  ;  by  which  means 
Culton  Moor.  The  fird  line  of  the  Scots  army  was  he  himfelf  was  left  with  a  very  fmall  army,  when  he  re- 
compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle,  ceived  intelligence  that  a  drong  body  of  Englifh  under 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  The  fecond  line  confided  Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  fon  were  advancing  to  fur- 
of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we  are  to  underdand  the  prife  him. — William,  fenlible  of  his  inability  to  redd  > 

king’s  fubje&s  in  England  as  well  as  the  fouth  0/  Scot-  them,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  indantiy  laid 

land,  together  with  the  Englifh  and  Normans  of  Maud’s  dege  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  adted  in  fuch  a  carelefs 

party.  The  third  line  was  formed  of  the  clans  under  and  unthinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  a&ually  ef- 

their  different  chieftains;  but  who  were  fubjedt  to  no  fe&ed  their  deligns.  Having  dreffed  a  party  of  their 

regular  command,  and  were  always  impatient  to  return  foldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himfelf  pri- 

to  their  own  country  when  they  had  acquired  any  booty,  foner,  and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  96 

The  Englifh  foldiers  having  ranged  themfelves  round  belly  of  a  horfi*,  to  Richmond  Caftle.  He  was  then  He  is  take* 

their  ftandard,  difmounted  from  their  horfes,  in  order  to  conveyed  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  and  prifoner  ky 
avoid  the  long  lances  which  the  firft  line  of  the  Seots  ordered  to  be  tranfported  to  the  caftle  of  Falaife  in 
army  carried.  Their  front-line  was  intermixed  with  Normandy,  where  he  was  ftiut  up  with  other  hate  pri-gedtodo 
archers ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  ready  for  puriuit,  ho-  foners.  Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took  place  Lmi age  for 
vered  at  fome  diftance.  The  Scots,  befides  their  lances,  between  Henry  and  his  Tons,  and  the  prifoners  on  both  his  kin&~ 
made  ufe  of  targets  ;  but,  when  the  Englith  clofed  with  Tides  were  fet  at  liberty,  William  only  excepted,  who^0111* 
them,  they  were  Toon  difordered  and  driven  back  upon  bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.  Of  this 

the  centre,  where  David  commanded  in  perfon.  His  fon  Henry  took  the  advantage  to  make  him  pay  homage 

made  a  gallant  refiftanee,  but  wasatlaft  forced  to  yield  :  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledge 
the  laft  line. feems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  "David,  that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of  England  ; 

feeing  the  victory  decided  againft  him,  ordered  fome  of  and,  as  a  fecurity,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  into  the 

his  men  to.  fave  themfelves  by  throwing  away  their  hands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scotland,  viz. 

badges,  which  it  feems  Maud’s  party  had  worn,  and  the  cattles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  Edin- 

mingling  with  the  Englifh  ;  after  which  he  himfelf,  burgh,  and  Stirling ;  William  at  the  fame  tune  aorec- 

L  Scots  with  his  (battered  forces,  retreated  towards  Carliflc.  The  ing  to  pay  the  Englifh  garrifons  which  were  puHnto* 

tirely  de- Englifh  hiftorians  fay,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scots  were  thefe  cattles.  David,  the  king’s  brother,  with  20  ba- 

!tted*  totally  defeated,  with  the  lots  of  10,0.00  men  ;  but  this  rons,  who  were  prefent  at  the  figning  of ’this  ihameful 

feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Englith  did  not  purfue,  convention,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as  hofia- 

and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  ges  fur  William’s  good  faith;  after  which  the.  kins*  was 

war  next  year.  However,  there  were  now  no  great  ex-  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland, 

ploits  performed  on  either  fide  ;  and  a  peace  was  con-  The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  the  greateft  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was  put  in  fufioi).  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  bead  of  whom 

poffeftion  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland,  and  were  two  chiefs  called  Othred  and  Gilbert,  had  taken 

took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  continued  the  opportunity  of  afferting  their  independency  on  the 

faithful  to  his  niece  the  emprefs  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having  expelled  all  the  Scots 

and  died  at  Carlifie  in  the  year  1153,  after  a  glorious  officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demolifhed  all  the  forts 

94  reign  of  rather  more  than  29  years.  which  William  had  creat'd  in'their  country,  and  put  to 

(  Icolm  David  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV.  death  all  the.  foreigners.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  quar- 

furnamed  the  Maiden ,  on  account  of  bis  continence,  rel  enfuing  between  the  two  chiefs,  Othred  was  mur- 

j  n53*  He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  fuperftitious  dered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately  applied  to  Henry 

95  prince,  and  died  of  a  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  the  year  for  proteaion. 

lliaml.  JI^5;  He.  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  William  I.  Henry,  in  order  to  give  all  poffible  fan&ion  to  the 
♦I  ages  in  who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  of  convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  lummoned  him 

|arwith  England.,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Northumber-  to  meet  him  and  his  fon  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 

England. ^anc^5  wkIcl1  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  :  but  Hen-  fummons,  and  along  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
|.  u65.*ry>  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarraffed  fituatinn,  nobility  and  landholders  ;  who  confirmed  the  coiTvtf*- 

confented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William’s  paying  tion  of  Falaife,  (wore- fealty  to  Henry,  and  nut  them- 

him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miferies  of  war.  felves  and  their  country  under  his  prote&ion.  In  the 

In  1172.,  he  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unnatural  mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 

wars  which  Henry’s  Tons  carried  on  againft  their  father,  in  Galloway,  had  offered  to  place  himfelf  and  his  people 

under;; 
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under  the  prote&ion  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
pay  to  Henry  2000  merks  of  filver  yearly,  with  500 
cows  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  of  tribute  :  Henry, 
however,  that  he  might  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil¬ 
liam,  refufed  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  William  ordered  his  general  Gilchrift  to  march 
againft  him  ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Gil¬ 
bert  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.  Very  foon  after  this 
victory,  Gilchrift  fell  under  the  king’s  difpleafure  on 
the  following  occafton.  He  had  married  Matilda,  lifter 
to  William  j  and  on  fufpicion,  or  proof,  of  her  inconti¬ 
nence,  put  her  to  death  at  a  village  called  Maytivs ^  near 
Dundee.  The  king  being  highly  difpleafed  at  fuch  a 
grofs  affront  to  himfelf,  fummoned  GilchriR  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  murder  :  but  as  the  general  did  not  choofe 
to  make  bis  appearance,  his  eftates  were  confifcated,  his 
caftles  demolifhed,  and  he  himfelf  fent  into  exile.  He 
took  refuge  in  England  ;  but  as  it  had  been  agreed  in 
the  convention  between  William  and  Henry  that  the 
one  fhould  not  harbour  the  traitorous  lubje&s  of  the 
other,  Gilchrift  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland  with 
his  two  fons.  There  they  were  expofed  to  all  the  mife- 
ries  of  indigence,  and  the  perpetual  fear  of  being  difeo- 
vered,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  fkulk  from  place  to 
place.  William,  on  bis  return  from  an  expedition 
againft  an  ufurper  whom  he  had  defeated,  happened  to 
obferve  three  ftrangers,  who,  though  difguifed  like  ruf- 
tics,  appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be  above  the  vul¬ 
gar’ rank.  William,  who  firft  difeovered  them,  was 
confirmed  in  this  apprehenfion,  by  feeing  them  ftrike 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  notice. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  brought  before  him. 
The  oldeft,  who  was  Gilchrift  himfelf,  fell  u]5on  his 
knees  before  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent  \  and 
the  king  reftored  him  to  his  former  honours  and  eftates. 
From  the  family  of  this  Gilchrift  that  of  the  Ogilvies 
is  faid  to  be  defeended. 

The  Scots  continued  to  be  in  fubje&ion  to  the  Eng- 
lifti  till  the  acceflion  of  Richard  I.  This  monareh  be¬ 
ing  a  man  of  romantic  valour,  zealoufty  undertook  an 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft  the  Turks,  in 
conformity  with  the  fuperftition  of  the  times.  That  he 
might  fecure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  abfence, 
he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  friend  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  he  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
acceptable  than  releafing  him  and  his  fubje£ls  from  that 
fubje&ion  which  cyen  the  Englifh  themfelves  confidered 
as  forced  and  unjuft.  However,  he  determined  not  to 
lofe  this  opportunity  of  fupplying  himfelf  with  a  fum 
of  money,  which  eould  not  but  be  abfolutely  necefiary 
in  fueh  an  expenfive  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000  merks  for  this 
releafe  :  after  which  he  entered  into  a  convention  ftill 
extant  *,  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that  “  all  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  a£ls  of  fubmiflion  from  William  to  the 
crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  un¬ 
precedented  writings  and  dureffe.”  This  tranfadlion 
ha'ppened  in  the  year  1189. 

*  The  gonerofity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  return 
from  William  }  for  when  Richard  was  imprifoned  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
the  king  of  Scotland  fent  an  army  to  aflift  the  regency 
again  ft  his  rebellious  brother  John,  who  had  wickedly 
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ufurped  the  throne  of  England.  For  this  Richard  ac-  t  Scotland^ 
knowledged  his  obligation  in  the  higheft  degree  \  but  v_,lJ 
William  afterwards  made  this  an  excufe  for  fuch  high 
demands  as  could  not  be  complied  with.  Neverthelefs, 
the  two  monarchs  continued  in  friendfhip  as.  long  as 
Richard  lived.  Some  differences  happened  with  King 
John  about  the  pofTeflion  of  Northumberland  and  other 
northern  counties  :  but  thefe  were  all  finally  adjufted  to 
the  mutual  fatisfaftion  of  both  parties  j  and  William 
continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Englifh  monareh  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1214,  after  a  reign 
of  49  years.  .  100 

William  was  fuceeeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  II.  a  Alexan- 
youth  of  16.  He  renewed  his  claim  to  Northumber-  der  IL 
land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England  ;  but  n<  ul4- 
John,  fuppofing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  fubdued 
the  Englifh,  not  only  refufed  to  confider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading  Scot¬ 
land.  John  had  given  all  the  country  between  Scotland 
and  the  l  iver  Tees  to  Hugh  de  Baliol  and.another  no¬ 
bleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defending  it  againft  the 

Alexander  invaded  Northumberland,  which  he  John<  kil) 
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eafily  reduced,  while  John  invaded  Seotland.  Alexan-  of  England] 
der  retired  to  Melros,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  coun¬ 
try  j  upon  which  John  burnt  the  towns  of  Wark,  Aln¬ 
wick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the  ftrong  caftles  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Berwick.  He  next  plundered  the  abbey  of 
Coldingham,  redueed  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  rava¬ 
ging  the  country  as  he  palled  along.  His  next  opera¬ 
tion  was  dire&ed  againft  Edinburgh-,  but  being.oppofed 
by  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  precipitately 
retreated.  Alexander  did  not  fail  to  purfue  j  and  John, 
to  cover  his  retreat,  burnt  the  towns  of  Berwick  and 
Coldingham.  In  this  retreat  the  king  of  England  him¬ 
felf  fet  his  men  an  example  of  barbarity,  by  fetting  fire 
every  morning  to  the  houfe  in  which  he  had  lodged  the 
preceding  night.  In  fhort,  fuch  defolation  did  John 
fpread  all  around  him,  that  Alexander  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  continue  his  purfuit  $  for  which  reafon  he  march¬ 
ed  weftward,  and  invaded  England  by  the  way  of  Car- 
lifle.  This  place  he  took  and  fortified  *,  after  which  he 
marched  fouth  as  far  as  Richmond,  receiving  homage 
from  all  the  great  barons  as  he  palled.  At  Rich¬ 
mond  he  was  again  flopped  by  John’s  ravages,  and 
obliged  to  return  through  Weftmoreland  to  his  own  do¬ 
minions. 

When  the  Englifh  barons  found  it  necefiary  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  prote&ion  of  Louis,  fon  to  the 
king  of  France,  this  prince,  among  other  a£fs  of  fove-  • 
reignty,  fummoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage  ;  but 
the  latter  being  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Carlifle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  lie 
could  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  fhort  time  Alex¬ 
ander  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise : 
after  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Barnard  caftle  5  but  being 
baffled  here  alfo,  marched  Southwards  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  London  or 
Dover,  where  the  prinee  confirmed  to  him  the  rights 
to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland. 

He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and  the  barons  in 
their  wars  with  John  \  and,  in  1216,  brought  a  frefh 
army  to  their  aftiftance,  when  their  affairs  were  almoft 
defperate. 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  intereft  j  but,  in  1217,  he  was  on 
1  fuch 
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Scotlnnd.  fucli  good  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  bis  cldefl 
~~y—J  filter,  the  princefs  .Toan,  in  marriage.  His  requeft  was 
granted,  and  in  1221  he  efpotifed  that  princefs.  As 
long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  a  perfect  harmony 
fubiifled  between  the  Scots  and  Englifli  :  but  in  1  239 
Queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Alexander  foon 
after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egelrand  de  Coucy, 
a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by  whom,  in  1241, 
he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander,  From  this  time  a  cool- 
nefs  took  place  between  the  two  courts,  and  many  dif¬ 
ferences  arofe  ;  but  no  hoftilities  commenced  on  either 
fide  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  who  died  in 
I02  1249  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign. 

Vlexamlcr  Immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  III. 

II.  took  polTeflion  of  the  throne.  He  is  the  firfl  of  the 

An.  1249.  Scots  kings  of  whofe  coronation  we  have  any  particular 
account.  We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  bifliop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who  girded  the  king 
with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an  emblem  of  his  tem¬ 
poral  jurifdi&ion.  He  then  explained  in  Latin,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and  oaths  relating  to  the 
king  ;  who  received  them  all  with  great  appearance  of 
joy,  as  he  alfo  did  the  benedi&ion  and  ceremony  of  co¬ 
ronation  from  the  fame  prelate.  After  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  a  Highlander,  probably  one  of  thofe 
who  went  under  the  denomination  of  Sannac/iies ,  repeat¬ 
ed  on  his  knees  before  the  throne,  in  his  own  language, 
the  genealogy  of  Alexander  and  his  anceitors,  up  to  the 
firlt  king  of  Scotland. 

tarries  the  In  1 250,  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years 
gwghter  of  of  age,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
■England  now  bought  a  Pr0Per  opportunity  to  oblige  him  to 
n.  1250.*^°  homage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But 
Alexander,  notwithflanding  his  youth,  replied  with  great 
fenfe  and  modefly,  that  his  bufinefs  in  England  was  ma¬ 
trimony  ;  that  he  had  oome  thither  under  Henry’s  pro- 
tedlion  and  invitation  ;  and  that  he  tvas  not  prepared  to 
anfiver  fuch  a  difficult  queftion. 

Henry  feems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  this  attempt 
by  the  diftradled  date  of  the  Scots  affairs  at  that  time  ; 
for,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  the  nobility  threw 
all  into  confufion  by  their  mutual  diffeufions.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Cummin  were  now  become  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  Alexander  II.  is  blamed  by  Buehanan  for  al- 
lovvdng  them  to  obtain  fueh  an  exorbitant  degree  of 
power,  by  which  they  were  enabled  almoff  to  fhake  the 
foundation  of  government.  Notwithflanding  the  king’s 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  homage  required  of  him,  they 
imagined  that  Henry’s  influence  was  now  too  great  $ 
and  fearing  bad  confequenees  to  themfelves,  they  with¬ 
drew  from  York,  leaving  Henry  in  full  polTeflion  of  his 
fon-in-lavv’s  perfon.  Henry,  however,  to  fliow  that  he 
deferred  all  the  confidence  which  could  be  repofed  in 
him,  publicly  declared,  that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  fu- 
periority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  would 
ever  afterwards  a£l  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  fon- 
in-law  \  confirming  his  affuranccs  by  a  charter.  Yet 
when  Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  there 
!o^  had  been  a  ftrong  party  made  againfl  his  Englilh  con- 
tonfined  ne&ions.  They  now  exclaimed,  that  Scotland  was  no 
th  his  better  than  a  province  of  England  5  and  having  gained 

the 


frebelli  a^ni0^  n°bility  over  to  their  fide,  they  kept 

I  fu^je^s  king  and  queen  as  two  flate-prifoners  in  the  caflle  of 
Edinburgh.  Henry  had  fecret  intelligence  of  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  his  queen  privately  fent  a  pbyfician  whom 
Vo l.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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flie  Could  trufl,  to  inquire  into  her  daughter’s  fituatioil,  Scotland. 
Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young  1 

queen’s  prefence,  the  gave  him  a  molt  lamentable  ac* 
count  of  her  lituation.  She  faid,  that  the  place  of  their 
confinement  was  very  unwholefome,  in  confequence  of 
which  their  health  was  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that 
they  had  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Hi- 
ftorians  do  not  inform  us  by  what  means  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  this  difmal  fituation  ;  only  in  general,  that  the 
Cummins  ufurped  the  whole  power  of  the  flate.  Henry 
fcarccly  knew  how  to  aft.  If  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
violent  meafures,  he  was  afraid  of  the  lives  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  fou-in-law  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  more 
cautious  condufl,  he  left  them  expofed  to  the  wicked 
attempts  of  thofe  who  kept  them  in  thraldom,  fome  of 
whom,  he  well  knew,  had  defigns  on  the  crown  itfelf.  105 
By  advice  of  the  Scots  royalifts,  among  whom  were  theThev  are 
earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Stratherne,  Garrick,  and  Robert1'  1  bber“ 
de  Bruce,  Henry  affembled  his  military  tenants  at  York,  ^  Ken" 
whence  he  himlelf  advanced  to  Newcalllt,  where  lie 
pubiiflted  a  manifeflo,  declaiming  all  defigns  agamfl 
the  peace  or  independence  of  Scotland  declaring,  that 
the  forces  which  had  been  colle&ed  at  York  were  de- 
figned  to  maintain  both  ;  and  that  all  he  intended  was 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen  upon  the 
borders.  From  Neweaftle  he  proceeded  to  Walk,  where 
he  privately  di {patched  the  carl  of  Gloncciter,  with  his 
favourite  John  Manfel,  and  a  train  of  truity  followers, 
to  gain  admiflion  into  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  then  held 
by  John  Baliol  and  Robert  dc  Rofs,  noblemen  of  great 
influence  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  earl  and 
Manfel  gained  admittance  into  the  caflle  in  difguife,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  Rofs  5  and 
their  followers  obtained  accefs  on  the  fame  account, 
without  any  fufpieion,  till  they  were  fufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  have  maflered  the  garrifon,  had  they  met  with 
any  refiflance.  The  queen  immediately  informed  them 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  (he  had  been 
kept.  The  Englifh,  being  mailers  of  the  caflle,  order¬ 
ed  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for  the  king 
and  queen  ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  fucccfs  of  his 
party,  fent  a  fafe  conduct  for  the  royal  pair  to  meet  * 

him  at  Alnwick.  Robert  de  Rofs  was  fummoned  by 
Henry  to  anfwer  for  his  condudt  5  but  throwing  himfelf 
on  the  king’s  mercy,  he  was  punifhed  only  by  the  fe- 
queftration  of  his  eflate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a  heavy 
fine,  which  the  king  of  England  refer ved  entirely  for 
his  own  ufe. 

Alexander  and  his  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick 
by  the  heads  of  their  party  ;  and  wbcruihey  arrived,  it 
was  agreed  that  Henry  fliould  act  as  his  fon-in-law’s 
guardian  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  regulations 
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land,  though  they  appeared  fatisfied  with  the  arrange- carried  oft 
merits  which  had  been  made.  This  rendered  Alexan- ^tlebv^ 
der  fecure  *,  fo  that,  being  off  his  guard,  he  was  fur-  ved/6  ^ 
prifed  when  afleep  in  »he  caflle  of  Kinrofs  by  the  earl  of 
Menteith,  who  carried  him  to  Stirling.  The  Cummins 
were  joined  in  this  treafon  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Abernethy, 

Sir  David  Loch  ore,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Barclay  5  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  confufion.  The  great  feal  was  forcibly  taken 
from  Robert  StuterviJle,  fubflitute  to  the  chancellor  the 
4  ^  bilhop 
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Scotland,  bifhop  of  Dunkeld ;  the  eftates  of  the  royalifts  were 
1 plundered  ;  and  even  the  churches  were  not  fpared. 

The  king  at  laft:  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Menteitb.  * 

Alexander  being  thus  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  regal 
authority,  a6led  with  great  wifdom  and  moderation. 
He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents,  upon 
their  fubmitting  to  his  authority;  after  which,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  affairs :  but 
a  ftorm  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him  from  another 
Aft.  116$.  quarter.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  ufurper  Do¬ 
nald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcom  Canmore,  had  engaged 
to  deliver  up  the  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the 
king  of  Norway,  for  aflifting  him  in  making  good  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Haco,  the  king 
of  Norway  at  this  time,  alleged,  that  thefe  engagements 
extended  to  the  delivering  up  the  iflands  of  Bute,  Ar¬ 
ran,  and  others  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  as  belonging  to 
the  Ebudae  or  Weftern  ifles  ;  and  as  Alexander  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply  with  thefe  demands,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  monarch  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  20,000  troops,  who  landed  and  took  the 
caflle  of  Ayr.  Alexander  immediately  difpatched  am- 
baffadors  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Haco  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  flufhed  with  fuceefs,  would  liflen  to  no  terms.  He 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifles  of  Bute  and  Arran  ; 
after  which  he  paflfed  over  to  Cunningham.  Alexander 
prepared  to  oppofe  him,  divided  his  army  into  three  bo¬ 
dies.  The  firfl  was  commanded  by  Alexander  high 
He  ward  of  Scotland  (the  great-grandfather  of  Robert 
II.),  and  confided  of  the  Argyle,  Athol,  Lenox, 
and  Galloway  men.  The  fecond  was  compofed  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Merfe,  Berwick,  and  Stir¬ 
ling,  under  the  command  of  Patrick  carl  of  Dunbar. 
The  king  himfelf  led  the  centre,  which  confifted  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth-fhirc,  Angus,  Mearns,  and  the 
northern  counties. — Haco*  who  was  an  excellent  gene¬ 
ral,  difpofed  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  engage- 
Dcfeats  the  ment  p,egall  at  Largs  in  Ayrfhire.  Both  parties  fought 
with  great  refolution  ;  but  at  laft  the  Norwegians  were 
defeated  with  dreadful  {laughter,  not  fewer  than  1 6,000 
of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  remainder  efea- 
ped  to  their  Ships  ;  which  were  fo  completely  wrecked 
the  day  after,  that  Haco  could  fcarcely  find  a  vefifel  to 
carry  him  with  a  few  friends  to  Orkney,  where  he  foon 
after  died  of  grief. 

In  confequence  of  this  vi&ory,  the  king  of  the  iftand 
of  Man  fubmitted  to  Alexander ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  feveral  other  princes  of  the  iflands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Norwegians.  Haco’s  fon,  a  wife  and  learned 
prince,  foon  after  arrived  in  Scotland  with  frefli  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  propofed  a  treaty  :  but  Alexander,  in- 
ftead  of  liftening  to  an  accommodation,  fent  the  earls  of 
Buchan  and  Murray,  with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and 
a  confiderable  body  of  men,  to  the  Weftern  iflands, 
were  they  put  to  tire  fword  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  hanged  their  chiefs  for  having  encouraged  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  invafion.  In  the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned 
to  Norway  ;  where  a  treaty  was  at  laft  concluded  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Alexander.  By  this  Magnus  renounced 
all  right  to  the  contefted  iflands;  Alexander  at  the 
fame  time  confenting  to  pay  him  iooo  merks  of  ftlvcr 
in  two  vears,  and  loo  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  thefe  iflands.  To  cement  the  friendfhip  more 
firmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Margaret 
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the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  fon  and  heir  Scotland 
of  Magnus,  who  was  alfo  a  child  ;  and,  fome  years  af- 
ter,  when  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  the  marriage 
was  confummated.  Io8 

In  i  264,  Alexander  fent  a  confiderable  body  of  Scot- Alexander 
tifh  forces  under  the  command  of  John  Cummin,  Johnafih^fttt 
Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  to  aftift  the  king  of  Eng-^S  ^ 
land  againft  his  rebellious  barons.  Thefe  leaders  wereAl®^* 
taken  prifoners  in  the  battle  of  Lewis,  w7here  Henry  was 
defeated,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  the  following 
year  at  the  deeiftve  battle  of  Evefham,  by  which  the 
Englifh  civil  war  was  fuccefsfully  terminated  on  the 
part  of  Henry  by  the  young  Prince  Edward. 

From  this  time  to  the  acceflion  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  Scot¬ 
land.  That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel  ene¬ 
my  to  this  country  than  it  had  ever  experienced.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  prefent  at  the  coronation-  of  Edward,  who 
was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Koiy  Land,  where  he 
had  been  on  a  crufade.  Soon  after  this  Alexander  paid 
him  homage  for  his  Englifh  eftates;  particularly  for  the 
lands  and  lordfhip  of  Penrith  and  others,  which  Henry 
had  given  him  along  with  his  daughter.  He  proved  an 
excellent  ally  to  Edward  in  his*  wars  againft  the 
French  ;  and  the  latter  palled  a  charter,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  that  the  ferviees  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
in  thofe  wars  were  not  in  confequence  of  his  holding* 
lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally  to  his  crown.  Even 
at  this  time,  however,  Edward  had  formed  a  defign  on 
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the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  ;  for  in  the  charter  juft: 
mentioned,  he  inferted  a  falvo,  acknowledging  the  fu-Defignsof 
periority,  by  which  he  referved  his  right  to  the  homage  diwardl. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  it  fhould  be  claimed  th* 
by  him  or  his  heirs.  The  biihop  of  Norwich  fuggefted^J^1^0 
this  falvo  :  and  this  was  the  reafon  why  Alexander  An.  12sc, 
would  not  perform  the  homage  in  perfon,  but  left  it  to 
be  performed  by  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carriek;  Alexan¬ 
der  (landing  by,  and  exprefsly  declaring,  that  it  was 
only  paid  for  the  lands  he  held  in  England. — No  ads 
of  hoftility,  however,  took  place  during  the  lifetime 
of  Alexander,  who  was  killed  on  the  16th  of  March 
1285,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  by  his  horfe  rulh- 
ing  down  the  black  rock  near  Kinghorn  as  he  was 
riding. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  An.  1285. 
great  fubjedls  of  Scotland  feemed  to  have  been  fenftble  no 
of  Edward’s  ambitious  defign?.  On  the  marriage  of  Acceflion  o' 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  ftates  of 
Scotland  paflfed  an  ad  obliging  thetnfelves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  lovereigns  of  Scotland. 

Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppoie 
this  meafure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous  ;  and 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  forming  fa&ions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of 
refuming  the  crofs,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to  collect 
the  tenths  in  Scotland;  but  his  holinefs  replied,  that  he 
could  make  nofuch  grant  without  the  eonfent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Margaret  queen 
of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  confequence  of  the  ad: 
above  mentioned,  was  recognized  by  the  ftates  as  queen 
of  Scotland.  As  fhe  was  then  but  two  years  old,  they 
came  to  a  refolution  of  excluding  from  all  fhare  in  the 
government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but  their  queen’s  fa¬ 
ther  )  and  they  accordingly  eftabliftied  a  regency  from 
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among  their  own  number,  confiding  of  the  fix  following 
noblemen  ;  viz.  Robert  Wifliart  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  Sir 
James  Cummin  of  Badenoch,  fenior,  James  lord  high 
Reward  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  have  the  fuperinteii- 
dency  of  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the 
fimth  of  the  Forth  ;  William  Frafer  bifhop  cf  St  An¬ 
drews,  Dunean  M‘DufF  earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander 
Cummin  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were  to  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  affairs  to  the  north  of  the  fame  river.— With 
thefe  arrangements  Eric  was  exceedingly  difpleafed, 
confidering  himfelf  as  the  only  rightful  guardian  of  his 
own  child.  He  therefore  cultivated  a  good  undemand¬ 
ing  with  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  received  confi- 
derable  pecuniary  favours;  and  perceiving  that  the  Rates 
of  Scotland  were  unanimous  in  excluding  all  foreigners 
from  the  management  of  their  affairs,  he  embraced  the 
views  of  the  king  of  England,  and  named  eommifiion- 
ers  to  treat  with  thofe  of  Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs. 
Thefe  negoeiations  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  young  as  they  both  were.  This  alarmed  the 
Rates  of  Scotland,  who  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  queen 
to  be  difpofed  of  without  their  confent.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  agreed  by  the  commiflioners  on  both  fides,  to  ac* 
quaint  them  with  the  refult  of  their  conferences,  and  to 
demand  that  a  deputation  fhould  be  fent  to  London  for 
fettling  the  regency  of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
putting  the  fovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
kings.  As  the  two  parties,  however,  were  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  eonfanguinity,  being  firfi  eoufins, 
a  difpenfation  was  applied  for  to  Pope  Boniface,  who 
granted  it  on  condition  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  con- 
fented  to  the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  were  very  inimical  to  this 
match,  they  could  not  refufe  their  confent  to  it  when 
propofed  by  the  father  and  grand-unele  of  their  young 
queen.  Thev  therefore  appointed  the  bifhops  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  and  Glafgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  deputies,  but 
with  a  charge  to  preferve  all  the  liberties  and  honours 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  Edward  agreed. 
Thefe  deputies  met  at  Salifbury  with  thofe  of  England 
and  Norway  ;  and  it  was  at  laR  agreed,  I.  That  the 
young  queen  fhould  be  fent  from  Norway  (free  of  all 
marriage-engagements)  into  England  or  Scotland.  2. 
That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  (he  fhould  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  foon  as  the  diffractions  of 
that  kingdom  {hould  he  fettled  :  that  fhe  fhould,  on  her 
arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  be  free  of  all  matrimonial 
contracts  ;  but  that  the  Scots  fhould  engage  not  to  dif- 
pofe  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  father  or  Edward’s 
confent.  3.  The  Scots  deputies  promifed  to  give  fueh 
fecuritv  as  the  Norwegian  commiflioners  might  require, 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  fhould  be  fettled  be¬ 
fore  her  arrival.  4.  That  the  commiflioners  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Norway,  joined  with  commiflioners  from  Eng¬ 
land,  fhould  remove  fucli  regents  and  officers  of  Rate 
in  Scotland,  as  might  be  fufpefted  of  difaffeCtion,  and 
place  others  in  their  Read.  If  the  Scots  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  eommiffioners  fhould  difagree  on  that  or  any  other 
head  relating  to  the  government  of  Scotland,  the  deci- 
finn  was  to  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Englifh  com- 
mi^oners.  \ 

The  party  of  Edward  was  now  fo  Rrong  in  Scotland, 
that  no  oppofition  was  made  to  the  late  agreement,  in  a 
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parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon  the  fettle-  Scotland* 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  com- 
municated  in  form  to  the  Scottifli  parliament  the  pope’s 
difpenfation  for  the  marl iage  :  but  moR  probably  he  did 
not ;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Rates  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter  they  heard  by  re¬ 
port.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  highly  approved 
of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  conditions  to  which  Ed¬ 
ward  was  previoufly  to  agree  ;  but  the  latter,  without 
waiting  to  perform  any  conditions,  immediately  fent  for 
the  young  queen  from  Norway.  This  exceedingly  dif- 
plealed  Erie,  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  \As 
daughter  into  the  hands. of  a/  prince  whofe  fincerity  he 
fufpe&ed,  and  therefore  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
young  queen  till  he  (hould  hear  farther  from  Scotland. 

Edward,  alarmed  at  this,  had  again  reeourfe  to  negoci- 
ation  ;  and  ten  articles  were  at  laR  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  Scots  took  all  imaginable  precautions  for  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  their  country.  Thefe  articles  were 
ratified  by  Edward  on  the  28th  of  AuguR  1289  >  yet,  Am  12 
even  after  the  marriage  was  fully  fettled,  he  loft  no  time 
in  procuring  as  Rrong  a  party  as  poffible.  At  the  head 
of  thefe  were  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  John 
Baliol.  That  prelate,  while  lie  was  in  England,  was 
highly  carefled  by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations  of  preferment;  and  Baliol,  having  great 
eRates  in  England,  confidered  Edward  as  his  fove¬ 
reign.  The  bifhop,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  aCted  as 
a  fpy  for  Edward,  and  carried  on  with  him  a  feeret  cor- 
refpondence,  informing  him  of  all  public  tranfa&ions. 

It  appears  from  this  correfpondenee,  that  the  Scots  were 
far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Bruce 
earl  of  Annandale  fufpeCted,  for  fome  rcafon  or  other, 
that  the  young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  foon  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  J290,  aflenibled  a  body  of  forces,  and  was 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Athol.  Intelligence  of 
thefe  commotions  was  carried  to  Edward  by  Baliol ;  and 
the  arehbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  advifed  Edward,  if  the 
report  of  the  queen’s  death  fhould  prove  true,  to  march 
a  body  of  troops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to  fecure 
fuch  a  fuecefifor  as  he  might  think  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  confented  to  allow  am- 
bafTadors  to  be  fent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen,  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
queen  and  her  future  hufband  ;  and  all  the  officers  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  themfelves  to  furrendet* 
their  employments  and  fortrefies  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  moft  magnificent  preparations 
were  making  for  the  reception  of  the  queen,  intelligence  XI* 
of  her  death  was  received  ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  Death  of 
whether  this  event  happened  before  the  arrival  of  the  the  queen, 
ambafladors  in  Norway,  or  after  her  departure  from  that  An‘  l29°* 
'country,  probably  the  latter. 

The  Scots  were  thrown  into  the  utmoR  confierna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  the  queen’s  death  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
known  what  was  to  happen.  The  Rate  of  Scotland 
at  this  time,  indeed,  was  to  the  laR  degree  deplorable.  .  XI3 
The  aft  of  fucceffion,  eRablifhed  by  the  late  king,  had^  "ompeti- 
no  further  operation,  being  determined  by  the  death  of  tors  for  the 
the  queen  ;  and  finee  the  crown  was  hereditary,  there  crown, 
was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  be  fettled.  The 
Scots,  in  general,  however,  turned  their  eyes  on 
4  G  2  the 
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Scotland,  the.  podcrity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
1  the  two  kings  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  his  fucceffor 
William,  both  of.  whom  died  without  lawful  blue.  The 
earl  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldefk  'vas 
married  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway  3  the  only  blue  of 
which  marriage  was  Derverguill  wife  to  John  Baliol, 
who  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  a  competitor  for  the 
crown.  The  fecond  daughter,  Ifabella,  was  married 
to  Robert  Bruce  3  and  their  fon  Robert  was  like  wife  a 
candidate.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Henry  Bladings,  an  Englifh  nobleman,  and  pre- 
deceffor  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Huntingdon.  John 
Hadings,  the  fon  of  this  hnarriage,  was  a  third  compe¬ 
titor  3  but  as  his  claim  was  confeffedly  the  word  of  the 
three,  he  put  in  only  for  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
principle  that  his  mother  was  joint-heir  with  htr  two 
fiders  (c).  Several  other  claimants  now7  darted  up.  Flo¬ 
rence  earl  of  Holland  pretended  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  right  of  his  great  grandmother  Ada,  the  elded 
lawful  fider  of  William,  formerly . king  3  as  did  Robert 
de  Pynkeny,  in  the  right  of  his  great-grandmother 
Margery,  fecond  fider  of  the  fame  King  William.  Pa¬ 
trick  Gallightly  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Gallight- 
ly,  a  badard  of  William  3  William  de  Rofs  was  de¬ 
fended  of  Ifabel  5  Patrick  earl  of  March,  of  Ilda  or 
Ada  •,  and  William  de  Vefci,  of  Margery  3  all  three 
natural  daughters  of  King  William.  Roger  de  Mande- 
ville,  defended  from  Aufrie,  another  natural  daughter 
of  William,  alfo  put  in  his  claim  ;  but  the  right  of  Ni¬ 
colas  de  Soulis,  if  badardy  could  give  a  right,  rvas  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  of  the  former.  His  grandmother  Mar¬ 
gery,  the  wife  of  Allan  le  Huidler,  was  a  natural  drugh- 
ter  of  Alexander  II.  and  confequently  fider  to  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  John  Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch  derived  his 
claim  from  a  more  remote  fource,  viz.  Donald  Bane, 
who  ufurped  the  crown  about  200  years  before  this 
time  3  but  he  was  willing  to  refign  his  pretenfions  in 
favour  of  John  Baliol.  The  lad,  indeed,  had  the  bed 
jight 3  and,  had  the  fucceffion  been  regulated  as  it  is  in 
all  hereditary  kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  fucceeded.  Bruce  and  Hadings,  however, 
pleaded  that  they  wrere  preferable,  not  only  to  John  Ba¬ 
liol  the  grandchild  of  Margaret,  but  alfo  to  Derver- 


(c)  The  pedigree  of  the  three  principal  competitors 


guill  her  daughter  and  his  mother,  for  the  following  Scotland, 
rcafon.  Derverguill  and  they  wTere  equally  related  to 
their  grandfather  Earl  David  :  She  was  indeed  the 
daughter  of  his  elded  daughter ;  but  (he  was  a  woman, 
they  were  men  3  and,  faid  they,  the  male  in  the  fame 
degree  ought  to  fueceed  to  fovereignties,  in  their  own 
nature  impartible,  preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithftanding  this  number  of  candidates,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  might 
be  cut  off  excepting  thofe  of  two,  viz.  Baliol  and  Bruce, 
of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with  refpedl  fo 
hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popularity.  Baliol 
had  drongly  attached  bimfelf  to  Edward’s  party  3  and 
this  being  by  far  the  mod  powerful  in  Scotland,  gave 
him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  Bruce.  The  event  was, 
that  Edward  was  appointed  to  decide  between  the  two 
competitors.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  Edward 
had  no  intention  of  adjudging  the  crown  to  any  perfon 
but  himfelf  3  for,  in  an  affembly  held  at  Norham  on  the 
loth  of  May  1291,  Brabanzon  the  chief  judice  of  Eng¬ 
land  informed  the  members,  “  That  his  mader  was 
come  thither  in  confideration  of  the  date  of  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  which  was  then  without  a  king,  to  meet  II4 
them,  as  direB  fovereign  of  that  kingdom,  to  do  judice  Edward  de. 
to  the  claimants  of  his  crown,  and  to  edabldh  a  folid  c^ires  him* 
tranquillity  among  his  people  3  that  it  wras  not  his  inten- 
tion  to  retard  judice,  nor  to  ufurp  the  right  of  any  one,  Scotland, 
or  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
but  to  render  to  every  one  his  due.  And  to  the  end  this 
might  be  done  with  the  more  eafe,  he  required  the  af- 
fent  of  the  dates  ex  abundante,  and  that  they  diould  own 
him  as  direB  fovereign  of  the  kingdom  3  offering,  on 
that  condition,  to  make  ufe  of  their  counfels  to  do  what 
judice  demanded.”  The  deputies  were  aftonidied  at 
this  declaration,  and  replied,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  decide  on  Edward’s  claim  of  fuperiority  3 
but  that  Edward  ought  previoudy  to  judge  the  caufe 
between  the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  diould  choofe  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excufe  as  trifling,  and  gave  them  till  next 
day  to  confider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  affembly  was  held  in  Norham  church,  where 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  infifted  upon  giving  no  an- 
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trill  be  fully  underdood  from  the  following  fclieme.. 


David  I.  King  of  Scots. 


Henry  Prince  of  Scotland. 


David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  fecond  fon. 


3.  Ada r=  Henry  de  Hadings.  2.  IfabellazrRobert  Bruce.  X.  Margaret niUlan  of  Galloway. 


Henry  de  Hadings. 

Robert  Bruce, 

John  Baliol=Dcrvergui!l. 

I 

competitor . 

I 

John  de  Hastings, 

John  Baliol, 

competitor. 

competitor . 
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Scotland.  Aver  to  Edward’s  demands,  which  could  be  decided 
-y— — '  only  by  the  whole  community 3  reprefenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  abfent,  and  that  they  mull  have  time  to  know 
their  fenfe  of  the  affair.  In  confequence  of  this,  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  3  which  interval 
he  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  in  flattering  all  with  hopes,  if  they 
would  acknowledge  his  fuperiority.  But  when  the  af- 
fembly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2d  of 
June  following,  they  found  the  place  of  meeting  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Englifh.  Edward 
had  employed  the  bifliop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the 
hiftorical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  3  which  has  fince  been  pubHfhed.  In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  England  3  but  no  fufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 
any  fucli  homage  being  actually  performed.  As  to  the 
homage  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  difputc  be¬ 
tween  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it  ; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  juflice,  that  it 
was  paid  for  the  lands  which  they  held  from  the 
crown  of  England  3  and  they  alleged,  that  it  wras  .as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  the  homage 
paid  by  the  Englifh  monarchs  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scotland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  not 
denied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  :  but  they  pleaded,  that  it  was  void  of  itfelf, 
becaufe  it  was  extorted  when  William  was  a  prisoner 
to  Henry  3  and  they  produced  Richard  I.’s  charters, 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compulfive  and  ini¬ 
quitous. 

But,  however  urgent  thefe  reafons  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  Inflead  of  this,  he  clofeted  the  feveral 
pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  and  having  found  them  all 
ready  to  comply  with  his  meafures,  he  drew  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charter  of  recognition  to  be  figned  by  them  all. 
11(.  “  To  all  who  (hall  hear  this  prefen t  letter. 

'hecandi-  “  We  Florence  earl  of  Holland,  Robert  de  Bruce 
atesfign  lord  of  Annandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  John 
laffent.  Haftings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  of 
n.  1291.  3acjenoCh,  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  John 
Vefci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de 
Rofs,  greeting  in  the  Lord  : 

u  Whereas  we  intend  to  pUrfue  our  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  fame  before  him  that  hath  molt  power,  ju- 
rifdidlion,  and  reafon  to  try  it  3  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  fufficient  reafons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  fovereign  feigniory  of  the  fame  : 
We  therefore  promife,  that  we  will  hold  firm  and  liable 
his  a£I  •,  and  that  he  (hall  enjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
fhall  be  adjudged  before  him.  In  witnefs  whereof,  w7e 
have  fet  our  feals  to  this  writing,  made  and  granted  at 
Norham,  the  Tuefday  after  the  Afccnfion,  in  the  year 
of  Grace  1  29 1.” 

Edward  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chan¬ 
cellor,  that  although,  in  the  difpute  which  had  arifen 


between  the  feveral  claimants,  touching  the  fucceffion  Scotland', 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  afted  in  quality  of  fo-  v“"~V' 
vercign,  in  order  to  render  juflice  to  whomfoever  it  was 
due  3  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  himfelf 
from  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  perfou 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in¬ 
tended  to  affert  and  improve  when  he  fhould  think 
proper  :  and  the  king  himfelf  repeated  this  protellation 
in  French.  The  candidates  were  then  feverally  called 
upon  by  the  Englifli  chancellor,  to  declare  whether 
they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  Edward’s  claim  of 
fuperiority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  fubmit 
to  his  award  in  difpofing  of  the  fame  3  which  being  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  then  admitted  to 
prove  their  rights.  But  this  was  mere  matter  of  form  5 
for  all  the  force  of  England  was  then  afle  moled  on  the 
borders  in  order  to  fupport  the  claims  of  EdvTard,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  furnilh  him  with  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  pretext  for  making  ufc  of  it.  He  obferved,  that 
the  Scots  were  not  fo  unanimous  as  they  ought  to  be  in  Jr ^ 
recognifing  his  fuperiority,  and  that  the  fubmiflion,  Edward  de- 
■which  had  been  figned  by  the  candidates,  was  not  fuffi- mands  pof- 
cient  to  carry  it  into^execution.  For  this  reafon  he  de-^e^ono.^a^ 
manded  that  all  the  forts  in  Scotland  fhould  be  put  into  ^ceTirf  ^ 
his  pofleflion,  that  he  might  refign  them  to  the  fuccefs- Scotland, 
ful  candidate. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  ffiameful  than  a  tame 
compliance  with  this  lad  demand,  the  regency  of  Scot¬ 
land  without  limitation  yielded  alfo  to  it  3  for  which 
they  gave  the  following  reafons.  “  That  whereas  they  which  is 
(the  dates  of  Scotland),  had,. with  one  aflent,  already  agreed  to 
granted  that  King  Edward,  as  fuperior  lord  of  Scot-^yt^e 
land,  diould  give  fen  fence  as  to  their  feveral  rights  andftatCS* 
titles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  See .  but  as  the  laid  king* 
of  England  cannot  put  his  judgment  in  full  execution 
to  anfwcr  efte&ually  without  the  pofleflion  or  feifin  of 
the  faid  country  and  its  caftles  3  we  will,  grant,  and  af- 
fent,  that  he,  as  fovereign  lord  thereof,  to  perform  the 
things  aforefaid,  (hall  have  feifin  of  all  the  lands  and 
caftles  in  Scotland,  until  right  be  done  to  the  demand¬ 
ants,  and  ty  the  guardians  and  community  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  to  reftore  both  it  and  its  caftles,  with 
all  the  royalties,  dignities,  franchifes,  cuftoms,  rights, 
law's,  ufages,  and  pofleflions,  with  their  appurtenances, 
in  the  fame  ftate  and  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
he  received  them  ;  faving  to  the  king  of  England  the 
homage  of  him  that  (hall  be  king  3  fo  as  they  may  be 
reftored  within  two  months  after  the  day  on  which  the 
rights  fhall  be  determined  and  affirmed  ;  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  nation  which  fhall  be  received  in  the  mean 
time  fhall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  chamberlain  of 
Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined  with  him  by 
the  king  of  England  3  fo  that  the  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  caftles,  and  officers  of  the  realm,  may  be  deduc¬ 
ed.  In  witnefs  whereof,  &c.” 

For  thefe  reafons,  as  it  is  faid,  the  regency  put  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  all  the  forts  in  the  country.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Umfreville  alone,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
caftles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  refufed  to  deliver  them  up, 
until  he  fhould  be  indemnified  by  the  Rates,  and  by  Ed¬ 
ward  himfelf,  from  all  penalties  of  treafon  of  which  lvs 
might  afterwards  be  in  danger. 

But  though  Edward  had  thus  obtained  pofleflion  of 
the  wffiole  power  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  determine  every  thing  by  his  own  authority.  Inftead, 
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Scotland,  of  tliis,  lie  appointed  commiflioners,  and  promifed  to 
J  grant  letters-patent  declaring  that  fentence  flionld  be 

Commit*-  Pafled  in  Scotland*  liad  been  a11  alon£  fore^een  l.hat 
fioners  ap-  the  great  difpute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ; 

pointed  to  and  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivolous, 
determine  yet  jie  was  a  man  0f  too  mUch  influence  to  be  negleft- 
flons^fThe  ec*5  anc*  ^e  agreec*  tacitly  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  Ba- 
candidates!  liol.  Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment 
of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  comniif- 
fioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  40  more;  and  the  names 
of  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days; 
after  which  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
cliooflng.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  at 
their  own  option.  They  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the  place  of  meeting;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  fecond 
of  Auguft  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  re- 
figned  their  commiflions  to  Edward;  but  he  returned 
them,  with  powers  to  aft  in  his  name;  and  he  nominat¬ 
ed  the  bifhop  of  Caithnefs  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland  ; 
joining  in  the  commiflion  with  him  Walter  de  He- 
mondefham  an  Englifhnian,  and  one  of  his  own  fecreta- 
ries.  Still,  however,  he  met  with  great  difficulties.  Many 
tjf  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increafing  the  power  of 
the  Engliih  monarch  by  the  acquifition  of  Scotland  ; 
and  therefore  threw  fueti  obftacles  in  his  way,  that  he 
was  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  negotiation  and 
Intrigue,  and  at  laft  to  delay  the  meeting  until  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  June  in  1292:  but  duringthis  interval,  that  he 
•  might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  lofs  of  their 
liberty,  he  propofed  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms; 
and  for  this  he  iflued  a  writ  by  virtue  of  his  fuperio- 
rity. 

An.  1 29 2.  The  commiflioners  having  met  on  the  fecond  of  June 
1292,  ambafladors  for  Norway  presented  themfelves  in 
the  aflembly,  demanding  that  their  mailer  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambafladors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  fuperiority  over  Scotland  ;  after  which 
he  propofed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  fliould 
be  previoufly  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  thofe 
of  the  other  competitors.  This  being  agreed  to,  he 
ordered  the  commiflioners  to  examine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  The 
difeufoon  of  this  queflion  was  attended  with  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  opinions  on  it  were  fo  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  aflembly  to  the  1  2th 
of  Oftober  following;  at  which  time  he  required  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points  :  1.  By  what  laws  and  cuftoms  they  ought  to 
proceed  to  judgment;  and,  fuppofing  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  fame  view  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba¬ 
ronies?  The  commiflioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  juflice  conformable  to  the  ufage  of  the  two 
kingdoms  :  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  enaft  a  new  law.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queflion 
thev  faid,  that  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  to  other  eftates  and 
great  baronies.  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 


and  Baliol  to  be  called  before  him  ;  and  both  of  them  Scotland, 

urged  their  refpeftive  pleas,  and  anfwers,  to  the  follow-  - 
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Bruce  pleaded,  I.  That  Alexander  II.  dcfpairing  ofPleas 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  an^ 
be  the  true  heir,  and  offered  to  prove  by  the  teflimony 
of  perfons  ftill  alive,  that  he  declared  this  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Alexander  III.  alfo  had  declared  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  iflue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  alfo  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  neareft  in  blood  to  Alexander  III.  who 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norway  and  her  iflue.— Baliol  anfwered,  that  nothing 
could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgement  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body;  but  made 
no  anfwer  to  what  was  faid  of  the  fentimentsof  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Seottifli  nation  to 
maintain  the  fucceflion  of  the  next  of  blood. 

2.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law,  by  which 
kings  reign  ;  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  ufage 
in  force  between  lubjeft  and  iubjeft  :  That  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  neareft  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown;  but  that  the  conftitutions  which  prevail 
among  vaflals,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  lefs  the  fo- 
vereign  :  That  although  in  private  inheritances,  which 
are  divifible,  the  eldeit  female  heir  has  a  certain  pre¬ 
rogative,  it  is  not  fo  in  a  kingdom  that  is  irdivifible; 
there  the  neareft  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
the  fucceflion  opens. — To  this  Baliol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  of  their  lord  paramount; 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  judgment  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  his 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  common  law  and  ufage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  bv  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  England,  the  el  deft  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
fucceflion  to  all  inheritances,  indivilible  as  well  as  divi¬ 
fible. 

3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  manner  of  fuc¬ 
ceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times,  was 
in  favour  of  his  claim  ;  for  that  the  brother,  as  being 
neareft  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  king.  Thus,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  fon  Con- 
ftantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  feveral  other  au¬ 
thentic  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland. — Baliol 
anfwered,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  fon 
of  the  king,  the  example  militated  againft  Bruce  ;  for 
that  the  fon,  not  the  brother,  was  the  neareft  in  degree; 

He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  uftrped  the  throne;  but  he  contended,  that  the 
fon  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the  king  of 
England,  who  difpoflefled  the  ufurper,  and  placed  the 
fon  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne  ;  that  after  the  death  of 
that  fon  the  brother  of  Malcolm  III.  again  ufurped  the 
throne;  but  the  king  of  England  again  difpoflefled  him, 
and  raifed  Edgar,  the  fecond  fon  of  Malcolm,  to  the  fo- 
vereignty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
fon  of  the  fecond  daughter  excluded  the  grandfon  of 
the  eldeft  daughter.  Baliol  anfwered,  that  examples 
from  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance;  for  that 
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according  to  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
'  kings  reign  by  fucceftion  in  the  direct  line,  and  earls 
and  barons  fucceed  in  like  manner,  the  ifluc  of  the 
younger  lifter,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not 
the  iffue  of  the  eldeft  lifter,  although  more  remote 3  but 
the  fucceftion  continues  in  the  direct  line. 

Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
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as  being  incapable  of  governing  :  That  at  the  death 


of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive  :  and 
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as  flie  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  ntareit  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce’s  argument  was  in- 
confiftent  with  his  claim  :  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Ifabeila  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  muft  Bruce  himfelf  claim  through  her.  Belides, 
Bruee  himfelf  had  fworn  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  ftated  on  both  Tides,  Ed¬ 
ward  demanded  an  anfwer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  competitors.  He  alfo  put  the  following 
queftion  to  them  :  By  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  iffue  of  the  eldeft  lifter,  though  more 
remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  iftue  of  the  ftcond 
lifter,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  ?  or  ought  the  near¬ 
er  in  one  degree,  iffuing  from  the  fecond  lifter,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  more  remote  in  one  degree  iftuing  from  the 
eldeft  filler  ?  To  this  it  was  anfwered  unanimoufly, 
That  by  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  heritable  fucceftion,  the  more  remote  in  one  de¬ 
gree  lineally  defeended  from  the  eldeft  lifter,  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  iftuing  from  the  fecond 
lifter.  In  confequence  of  this,  Bruce  was  excluded 
from  the  fucceftion  3  on  which  he  entered  a  claim  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled  in  this  al¬ 
fo,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determined  an  indi- 
vifible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to  have  feifin 
of  Scotland  ;  with  this  caveat,  however,  “  That  this 
judgment  fhould  not  impair  his  claim  to  the  property 
of  Scotland.” 

After  fo  many  difgraceful  and  humiliating  concef- 
fions  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown¬ 
ed  king  at  Scone  on  the  30th  November  1292;  and 
finifhed  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  his  fubmiftions,  however,  could 'not 
fatisfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  leaft  fhadow  of  indepen¬ 
dence  remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  fentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  caufe  into  England. 
But  this  was  oppofed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  promife 
made  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  that  he  fhould  “  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with¬ 
draw  anycaufes  from  Scotland  '  ito  his  Englifh  courts.” 
Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the 
complaints  made  againft  his  own  minifters  3  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  afterting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
caufes  in  England,  but  to  furnmon  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  if  neccftary,  to  appear  before  him  in  perfon.  Ba¬ 
liol  had  not  fpirit  to  refift  3  and  therefore  figned  a 
moft  difgraceful  inftrument,  by  which  he  declared, 
that  all  the  obligations  which  Edward  had  come  under 
were  already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  difeharged 
them  all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  feme 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was 
giving  him  feifin  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  3  but  it  foon  ap- 
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peared  that  he  intended  to  cxercife  his  rights  of  fupe- 
riority  in  the  moft  provoking  manner.  The  firft  in- 
ftance  was  in  the  eafe  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.  This 
nobleman  had  two  fons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  conftantly  mentioned  in  hiftory  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff. — It  is  faid,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac¬ 
duff  in  poffeftion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey.  Mal¬ 
colm  died  in  12663  Colban  his  fon,  in  12703  Dun¬ 
can  the  fon  of  Colban,  in  1  288.  To  this  lalt  earl,  his 
fon  Duncan,  an  infant,  fuccceded.  During  the  non¬ 
age  of  this  Duncan,  grand-nephew  of  Macduff,  Wil¬ 
liam  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, guardian  of  the  earldom, 
difpoffeffed  Macduff.  He  complained  to  Edward  3  who 
having  ordered  his  caufe  to  be  tried,  reffored  him  again 
to  poffeftion.  Matters  were  in  this  ftate  when  Baliol 
held  his  fir  ft  parliament  at  Scone,  10th  February  1293. 

There  Macduff  was  cited  to  anfwer  for  having  taken 
poffeftion  of  the- lands  of  Reres  and  Crcy,  which  were 
in  poffeftion  of  the  king  fince  the  death  of  the  laft  earl 
of  Fife.  As  his  defences  did  not  fatisfy  the  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprifonment ;  but  an  adfion  was  re- 
ferved  to  him  againft  Duncan,  when  he  fhould  come  of 
age,  and  againft  his  heirs.  In  all  this  defence,  it  is 
furprifing  that  Macduff  fhould  have  omitted  his  ftrong- 
eft  argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward’s  au¬ 
thority,  had  put  him  in  poffeftion,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward’s  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  petitioned  Ba¬ 
liol  for  a  rehearing  3  but  this  being  refufed,  he  appealed 
to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear  before  him  in 
perfon  on  the  25th  of  March  1293  :  but  as  Baliol  did  He  fum- 
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not  obey  this  order,  he  fummoned  him  again  to  ap- rnons  Ba- 
pear  on  the  14th  of  Oflober.  In  the  mean  time  thelioltoaP" 
Englifh  parliament  drew  up  certain  funding  orders  in  him 
cafes  of  appeal  from  the  king  of  Scots;  all  of  which  An.  1203. 
were  harlli  and  captious.  One  of  thefe  regulations  pro¬ 
vided,  “  that  no  exQufe  of  abfenee  fhould  be  received 
either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of  Scotland  re- 
fpondent  ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have  counfel  if 
they  required  it.” 

1  hough  Baliol  had  not  the  courage  to  withftand  the  who  be- 
fecond  fummons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  confider- *iaves 
able  refolution  at  the  trial.  The  caufe  of  Macduff  be- refolutio.n 
ing  brought  on,  Edward  afkcd  Baliol  what  he  had  to  at  hlS 
offer  in  his  own  defence  3  to  which  lie  replied,  “  I  am  » 

King  of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or 
to  ought  clfe  refpe&ing  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
anfwer  without  the  advice  of  my  people.”— Edward 
affeaed  furprife  at  this  refufal,  after  the  fubmiftions 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him  3  but  the  latter 
fteadily  replied,  “  In  matters  rtfpe&ing  my  kingdom, 

I  neither  dare  nor  can  anfwer  in  this  place,,  without  the 
advice  of  my  people.”  Eduard  then  defired  him  to 
alk  a  farther  adjournme  nt,  that  he  might  advife  with  tile 
nation.  But  Baliol,  perceiving  that  his  doing  fo  would 
imply  an  acquiescence  in  Edward’s  right  of .  requiring 
his  perfonal  attendance  on  the  Englifti  courts,  replied, 

I  hat  he  would  neither  alk  a  longer  day,  nor  confent 
to  an  adjournment.”— It  was  then  refolved  by  the  par- H  r*5 
liament  of  England,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  had  of-  tencT" 
fered  no  defence  3  that  he  had  made  evafive  and  difre- 
Ipeftful  anfwers  :  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  manifeft 
contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open  difobedience.  To 
recompenfe  Macduff  for  his  imprifonment,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  damages  from  the  king  of  Scots,  to  be  taxed  by 
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fhould  inquire,  according  to  the  ufages  of  the  country, 
whether  Macduff  recovered  the  tenements  in  queftion 
by  thq  judgment  of  the  king’s  court,  and  whether  he 
was  difpoffeffcd  by  the  king  of  Scots.  It  was  alfo  re¬ 
vived,  that  the  three  principal  caftles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  fituated,  and  the  royal 
jurifdiflion  over  them,  fhould  be  taken  into  the  cuflody 
of  the  king,  and  there  remain  until  the  king  of  Scots 
ihould  make  fatisfa&ion  for 'his  contempt  and  di Obedi¬ 
ence.  But.  before  this  judgment  was  publicly  intimat¬ 
ed,  Baliol  addreffed  Edward  in  the  following  words  : 

«  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  ;  that,  whereof  you  have  lately  treated,  re- 
fpeCts  my  people  no  lefs  than  myfelf :  I  therefore  pray 
you  to  delay  it  until  I  have  consulted  my  people,  led  I 
be  furprifed  through  want  of  advice  :  1  hey  who  ate 
now  with  me,  neither  will  nor  dare  advife  me  in  abfencc 
of  the  reft  of  my  kingdom.  After  I  have  advifed  with 
them,  I  will  in  your  drib  parliament  after  Eaiter  report 
the  refult,  and  do  to  you  what  I  ought.” 

In  confequence  of  this  addrefs,  Edward,  with  con  lent 
of  Macduff,  flopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after 
the  feaft  of  Trinity  1294.  But  before  this  term  Ed¬ 
ward  was  obliged  to  futpend  all  proceedings  againft  the 
Scots,  in  confequence  of  a  war  which  broke  out  with 
France.  In  a  parliament  held  this  year  by  Edward, 
the  king  of  Scotland  appeared,  and  confented  to  furren- 
der  the  whole  revenues  of  his  Englifh  eftates  for  three 
years  to  aftift  Edward  againft  his  enemy.  He  was  alfo 
requeued  and  ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo 
laid  upon  the  Englifh  veffels  all  over  Scotland;  and  this 
embargo  to  endure  until  the  king  of  England’s  further 
pleafure  fhould  be  known.  He  alfo  requefted  Baliol  to 
fend  fome  troops  for  an  expedition  into  Gafeony,  and 
required  the  prefence  and  aid  of  feveral  ot  the  Scottifli 
barons  for  the  fame  pufpofe.  The  Scots,  however, 
eluded  the  commands  of  Edward,  by  pretending  that 
they  could  not  bring  any  confiderable  force  into  the 
field  ;  and,  unable  to  bear ’his  tyranny  any  longer,  they 
An.  1294.  negociated  in  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  France.  Ha¬ 
ving  affembled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed 
upon  Baliol  to  difmifs  all  the  Englifhmen  whom  he 
maintained  at  his  court.  They  then  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve,  four  bifhops,four  earls, and  four  barons, 
by  whofe  advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  they  watched 
the  conduct  of  Baliol  hhnfelf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  They  could  not,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  delivering  up  the  caftles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ;  in 
whofe  ouftody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  allegiance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Baliol  concluded  the  alliance  with 
Philip:  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  latter  fhould 
give  in  marriage  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Anjou  to  Baliol ’s  fon ;  and  it  was  alfo  provided,  that 
Baliol  fhould  not  marry  again  without  the  confent  of 
Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged  to  aflift  Philip 
in  his  wars  at  his  own  expence,  and  with  his  whole 
power,  efpecially  if  Edward  invaded  France  ;  and  Philip 
on  his  part  engaged  to  aflift  Scotland,  in  cafe  of  an 
Englifh  invafion,  either  by  making  a  diverfion,  or  by 
fending  fuccours  to  the  Scotch. 

Elated  with  the  hopes  of  afliftance  from  France,  the 


a  mighty  army,  and  Soetknd. 
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Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with 

laid  fiege  to  Carlifle.  The  men  abandoned  the  place ; 
but  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove  the  a  {fail-  Tj)e  s 
ants  from  the  attack.  Another  incurfion  into  North-  jnVade 
nmberland  proved  almoft  as  difgraceful.  Their  whole  England 
exploits  confifted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lumley,  and  without 
a  monaftcry  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated  to  their  ucce  3* 
patron  St  Andrew  ;  but  having  attempted  to  ftorm  the 
eaftle  of  Harbottle,  they  were  repulfed  with  lofs.  In 
the  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  fuperior  in  refpedt 
of  difeipline,  invaded  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according  to 
promife,  or  had  been  refumed  by  the  Scots,  and  was  now  J2^ 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  Edward  afiaulted  it  Berwick 
by  fea  and  land.  The  fhips  which  began  the  attack  taken,  and 
were  all  either  burnt  or  difabled  ;  but  Edward  having  1Dhabi- 
led  on  his  army  in  perfon,  took  the  place  by  ftorm,  and 
cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  Edward. 
8oco,  without  diftindtion  of  fex  or  age.  In  this  town 
there  was  a  building  called  the  Red-hall,  poffefied  by 
certain  Flemings,  by  the  tenure  of  defending  it  at  all 
times  againft  the  king  of  England.  Thirty  of  thefe 
maintained  their  ground  for  a  whole  day  againft  the 
Englifh  army  ;  but  at  night  the  building  being  fet  on 
fire,  all  of  them  perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  fame  day 
the  eaftle  capitulated  ;  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2000 
men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after 
having  fworn  never  to  bear  arms  againft  England.  130 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  parlia-  Baliol’s  re- 
ment,  folemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to^P3^11 
Edward,  fending  him  the  following  declaration  : —  gianceto 

“  To  the  magnificent  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace  England, 
of  God,  king  of  England  ;  John,  by  the  fame  grace,  - 
king  of  Scotland. 

“  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  your  kingdom,  you 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  caufe  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notorioufly  and  frequently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie¬ 
vances,  and  ftrange  damages  againft  us,  the  liberties  of 
our  kingdom,  and  againft  God  and  juftice;  citing  us, 
at  your  pleafure,  upon  every  flight  fuggeftion,  out  of 
our  kingdom  ;  unduly  vexing  us ;  feizing  our  caftles, 
lands,  and  poffeflions,  in  your  kingdom  ;  unjuftly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ours,  taking  the  goods  of  our  fubje&s,  as 
well  by  fea  as  land,  and  carrying  them  into  your  king¬ 
dom;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our  king¬ 
dom  ;  carrying  away  our  fubjeds  and  imprifoning  them  : 

For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  fent  our  mef- 
fengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  only  unredreffed,  but 
there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worfe  things  to  them ; 
for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders,  for  the  difinheriting  us,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our 
kingdom  ;  and,  proceeding,  have  inhumanly  committed 
{laughter,  burnings,  and  violent  invafions,  as  well  by  fea 
as  land  :  We  not  being  able  to  fuftain  the  faid  injuries, 
grievances,  and  damages  any  longer,  nor  to  remain  in 
your  fealty  or  homage,  extorted  by  your  violent  oppref- 
fion,  reftore  them  to  you,  for  ourfelf,  and  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  our  kingdom,  as  well  for  the  lands  we  hold 
of  you  in  your  kingdom,  as  for  your  pretended  govern¬ 
ment  over  us.” 

Edward  was  prefented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  Henry  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick ; 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he.  re¬ 
ceived 
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Scotland,  celled  it  rather  with  contempt  than  anger.  u  The'foolifh 
traitor,’*  faid  lie  to  the  abbot,  “  fince  he  will  not  come 
to  us,  we  will  go  to  him.”  The  abbot  had  been  per- 
fuaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Edward  would 
have  put  him  to  death  3  but  he  had  addrefs  enough  to 
efcape  without  receiving  any  other  anfvver. 

Though  this  fcheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con¬ 
certed  fome  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  fent 
to  Edward  till  after  the  taking  of  Berwick.  The  fate 
of  Scotland,  after  it,  however,  was  foon  decided.  The 
earl  of  March  had  Tided  with*  Edward,  but  the  countefs 
betrayed  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of  the 
131  Scots.  Edward  fent' a  chofen  body  of  troops  to  recover 
the  Scots  the  place.  The  whole  force  of  Scotland  oppofed  them 
Danbaf  ^  °n  ^  heights  above  Dunbar  3  but  leaving  their  ad- 
ai  r*  vantageous  poll,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies  in 
confufion,  they  were  difperfed  and  defeated. 

The  caftle  of  Dunbar  furrendered  at  diferetion  ;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  fame  example  $  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  furrendered  after  a  fhort  fiege  3  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
guilty  of  the  greateft  extravagances.  During  the  fhort 
interval  .between  the  lofs  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  made  for  expelling  all  the  Englifh 
ecclefiaftics  who  held  benefices  in  England  5  all  the 
partizans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
An.  1196,  traitors,  and  their  eftates  confifcated.  But  the  great 
fucceftes  of  Edward*foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  impotent 
Jaliolfub-  ads  of  fury.  Baliok  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy 
nin  to  £d-  of  the  conqueror.  Diverted  of  his  royal  ornaments, 
m ^  and  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  performed  a 
moft  humiliating  penance  5  confefting  that  by  evil  and 
fjalfe  counfel,  and  through  his  own  rtmplicity,  he  had 
grievourty  offended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  tranfgreflions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England  ;  in  con- 
trading  his  fon  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king  3  in 
renouncing  his  fealty  3  in  attacking  the  Englifh  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  refifting  Edward.  He  acknowledged 
the  juftice  of  the  Englifh  invafion  and  conqueft  ;  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  confent,  refigned  Scotland, 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 
2d  July,  1 296. 


The  king  of  England  purfued  his  conquefts,  tire  Scotland. 

barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  fwear  fealty  to  him, - ^ 

and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  France.  His  jour- Scot\^4 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from  whence  he  returned  fouth-fubdutd, 
ward  3  and,  as  ah  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conquert  of  Scotland,  he  carried  off  from  Sconfe 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  ufually 
crowned.  Thi3  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  ftone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).  Some  of  the 
charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  off,  and 
the  feals  torn  from  others. 

On  the  28th  of  Augurt  1296,  Edward  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Berwick,  wThere  he  received  the  fealty  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid,  that  while 
the  Englifh  monarch  was  employed  In  the  conquert  of 
Scotland,  he  had  promifed  the  fovereignty  to  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  fecure  his  fideli¬ 
ty  3  but  being  put  in  mind  of  his  promife,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  “  Have  I  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  conquer  king-, 
doms  for  you  ?”  Bruce  filently  retired,  and  paffed  his 
days  in  obfeurity.  Among  thofe  who  profeffed  their 
allegiance  at  this  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the 
younger,  earl  of  Carrick.  After  this,  Edward  took 
the  moft  effectual  methods  of  fecuring  his  new  conqueft. 

He  ordered  the  eftatesof  the  clergy  to  be  reftored  3  and 
having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows  of  many  of  the 
Scottifh  barons,  he  put  them  in  pofTeffion  of  their  join¬ 
ture-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent  provifion  for  the 
wives  of  many  of  his  prifoners.  Yet,  though  in  every 
thing  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
Scots,  he  committed  the  government  of  certain  dirtri&s, 
and  of  the  chief  caftles  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  to  his 
Englifh  fubjeas,  of  whofe  fidelity  and  vigilance  he 
thought  himfelf  allured.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  af- 
feaions  of  the  clergy,  he  granted  to  the  Scottifh  bifhops, 
for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  their  effe&s  by 
will,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  privilege  was  enjoyed 
by  the  archbilhops  and  bifhops  of  England.  In  honour 
of  the  “  glorious  confeffor  St  Cuthbcrt,”  he  gave  to 
the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual  penfion  of  40  pounds, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  Scotland,  by  the  tenure 
of  maintaining,  before  the  fhrine  of  the  faint,  two  wax- 
tapers  of  20  pounds  weight  each,  and  of  diftributing 
twice  a-year  one  penny  each  to  3000  indigent  perfons! 

At 


(D)  #  This  rtone  is  thus  defenbed  by  W.  Hemmgford,  tom.  i.  p.  37.  “  Apud  monafterium  de  Scone  pofitmr 

erat  lapis  pergrandls  in  ecclefia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidem  ad  modum  rotundee  cathedra  confeBus 
in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quafi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more.  Rege  itaque  novo  in  lapide  pofito,  miffarum  fo- 
lemnia  incepta  peraguntur,  et  praeterquam  in  elevatione  facri  dominici  corporis,  Temper  lapidatus,  manfit.”  And 
again,  tom.  1.  p.  100.  “  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  pnecepit  tolli  et  Londoniis  cariari,  lapidem  ilium,  in  quo,*ut  fupra 
dictum  eft,  reges  Scotorum  folebant  pom  loco  coronationis  fu<e,  et  hoc  in  fignum  regni  conqnejli  etr eft ? nati”  Wal- 
rtngham.  mentions  the  ufe  to  which  Edward  put  this  ftone :  “  Ad  Weftmonafterium  tranftulit  ilium,  jubens  hide 
fieri  celebrantium  cathedram  facerdotum.”  This  account  of  the  fatal  Jane  is  here  tranferibed,  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  appearance  of  the  ftone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Weftminfter. 

Fordun  has  preserved  the  ancient  rhymes  concerning  it  3  lib.  xi,  c,  23. 


66  Hie  rex  fio  totam  Scotiam  fecit  fibi  notam, 

Qui  fine  menfura  tulit  inde  jocalia  plura, 

Et  pari  ter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quern  fore  federa 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  ;  quod  fie  inolevit, 

Ni  fall  at  fatum,  Scoti  quocutique  locatum 
tnvenietit  lapidem ,  regndfe  teneniur  ibidem 
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Scotland.  At  laft,  having  fettled  every  thing,  as  he  thought,  in 
-  tranquillity,  he  departed  for  England,  with  all  the  tri- 
*  *umph  of  a  conqueror. 

New  di-  The  tranquillity  eftabliffied  by  Edward  was,  how- 
iturbances.  ever,  of  fhort  duration.  The  government  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward’s 
vicegerents  did  not  poffefs.  AYarenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  m 
England,  on  pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  Cref- 
fingham,  the  treafurer,  was  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and 
felfiffi  ecclefiaftic  ;  while  Ormtfby  the  judiciary  was 
hated  for  his  feverity.  Under  thefe  officers  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Edward  became  more  and  more  feeble  ; 
bands  of  robbers  infefled  the  highways,  and  the  Engliffi 
Sir  Willi  n  government  was  univerfally  defpifed.  At  this  critical 
Wallace.  moment  arofe  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  hero  fo  much 
An.  12.97*  celebrated  in  Scottiffi  fables,  by  which  indeed  bis  real 
exploits  are  fo  much  obfcured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  authentic  relation  of  them.  The  moft  probable  ac¬ 
count  is,  that  he  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  gentleman 
(Wallace  of  Ellerffie)  in  Renfrew  (hire  (e).  Having 
been  outlawed  for  fome  offence,  he  affociated  with  a 
few  companions,  of  fortunes  equally  defperate  with  his 
own.  Wallace  himfelf  was  endowed  with  great  ftrength 
and  courage,  and  an  a&ive  and  ambitious  fpirit  ;  and 
by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wifdom,  he  maintained 
an  authority  over  the  rude  and  undifciplined  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  his  ffandard.  In  May  1297,  he  began 
to  infeft  the  Englifti  quarters  ’,  and  being  fuccefsful  in 
his  predatory  incurfions,  his  party  became  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas.  With 
their  united  forces,  thefe  two  allies  attempted  to  furprife 
Ormeffiy  the  jufUciary,  while  he  held  his  courts  at 
Scone  *,  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the  whole  country,  af- 
faulted  eaftles,  and  maffacred  the  Engliffi.  Their  party 
was  joined  by  many  perfons  of  rank  ;  among  whom 
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were  Robert  Wiffiart  biffiop  of  Glafgow,  the  Reward  of  Scotland. 
Scotland  (E),  and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindfay,  '  ^ 

Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Both- 
well.  Young  Bruce  would  have  been  a  vail  acceffion 
to  the  party  ;  for  he  poffeffed  all  Catrick  and  Annan- 
dale,  fo  that  his  territories  reached  from  the  frith  of 
Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  wardens  of  the  weftern 
marches  of  England  fufpefted  his  fidelity,  and  fummon- 
ed  him  to  Carlifle.  He  obeyed,  and  made  oath  on  the 
confecrated  hoft,  and  on  the  fword  of  Becket,  to  be 
faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  caufe  of  Edward  ;  and  to 
prove  his  fincerity,  he  invaded  with  fire  and  fword  the 
effate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  carried  off  his  wife 
and  children.  However,  he  inftantly  repented  of  what 
he  had  done :  “  I  truft  (faid  he),  that  the  pope  will  ab- 
folve  me  from  an  extorted  oath  on  which  he  aban¬ 
doned  Edward,  and  joined  the  Scottiffi  army. 

All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  leaft 
fufpe&ing  an  infurre&ion  among  people  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  thoroughly  fubdued.  As  foon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surrey  to 
fupprefs  the  rebels  ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
the  army  himfelf  on  account  of  his  health,  refigned  it 
to  his  nephew,  Lord  Henry  Percy.  A  great  army, 
fome  fay  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  now  affem- 
bled,  with  which  Percy  marched  againft  the  Scots.  He 
found  them  encamped  at  Irvine,  with  a  lake  in  their 
front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by  intrenchments,  fo 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmoft  I36 
danger.  The  Scots,  however,  ruined  every  thing  byDtffenfions 
their  diffenfions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  of  his  of  the  Scot?, 
accompliffiments,  which  had  raifed  his  reputation  above 
the  other  officers,  whofe  birth  and  circumftances  were 
higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordingly  became 
jealous,  and  began  to  fuggeft,  that  an  oppofition  to  the 
Engliffi  could  only  be  produ&ive  of  farther  national  de- 
ftruftion.  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  officer  of  great  rank, 
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00  The  defeent  of  Sir  William  Wallace  has  fcarcely  been  carried  with  accuracy  beyond  his  father,  W  allace  of 
Ellerflie.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  family  of  Wallace  or  Walleys,  came  originally  frotn  Wales ;  but  accord- 
ino-  to  Mr  Chalmers,  they  were  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  originally  denominated  M  alenfe,  of  whom  Kichard 
Walenfe,  who  appears  as  a  witnefs  to  the  charters  of  Walter,  the  fon  of  Alan,  the  firft  of  the  Stewarts,  acquired 
lands  in  Kyle,  in  Ayrlhire,  where  he  fettled.  This  Richard  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  R.chard,  who  was  colem- 
porary  with  Alan,  the  fon  of  Walter  the  Stewart.  Another  branch  of  the  family  of  Walenfe  fettled  in  Renfrew- 
Ihire,  under  the  kindly  influence  of  the  Stewarts  ;  and  of  this  branch  Henry  Walenfe  probably  a  younger  fon  of 
the  firft  Richard,  held  fome  lands  in  Renfrewfhire  under  Walter  the  Stewart  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 
From  this  Henry  was  defeended  Malcolm  Waleys  of  Ellerfly,  the  father  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  champion  ot 

SCwffinddthatnthe  family  of  Wallace  was  patronifed  by  that  of  Stewart,  which  now  began  to  make  a  diftinguifli- 
ed  figure  in  Scottifti  hiftory.  The  genealogy  of  this  illuftrious  houfe  has  been  much  diiputed,  and  is  involved  in 
great  obfeurity.  Mr  Chalmers  feems  to  have  thrown  confiderable  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Stewarts,  and  has 
traced  them  farther  back  than  the  generality  of  hiftorians.  According  to  this  writer,  \\  alter  the  ion  of  an, 
who  is  generally  confidered  as  the  firft  of  the  Stewarts,  came  from  Shrop-fliire  in  England  and  his  father  Alan  was 
the  fon  of  Flaald,  and  the  younger  brother  of  William,  fon  of  Alan,  the  progenitor  of  the  famous  houle  of  hitz- 
Alan,  earls  of  Arundel.  Alan  the  fon  of  Flaald  married  the  daughter  of  Warine,  the  famous  ffienff  of  Shrop- 
fhire,  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  in  which  both  thefe  families  bore  a  part  in  the  fuite  of  William  ,  an  o 
this  marriage  was  born  William,  the  undoubted  heir  both  of  Alan  and  of  Warine.  Now,  Richard  Fitz-A  an,  ear 
of  Arundel,  who  in  133 5  claimed  the  poft  of  Reward  of  Scotland  by  hereditary  right,  and  fold  this  title  an  c  aim 
to  Edward  III.  for  1000  merks,  had  not,  according  to  Mr  Chalmers,  any  right  to  the  ftewardffiip  of  Scotland  ; 
but  Walter,  the  younger  brotherof  William,  the  fon  of  Alan,  the  progenitor  of  Richard  Fitz- Alan  the  c  aiman  , 
was  the  firft  purchafer  of  this  hereditary  office.  Robert  the  Stewart,  who  was  born  of  Margery,  the  daug  er  o 
Robert  Bruce  in  1316,  and  became  king  of  Scots  in  1370,  was  then  in  poffeflion  of  the  hereditary  office  of  btewatl 
by  lineal  defeent. 
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Scotland,  formed  a  party  againft  Wallace,  and  went  over  to  Ed- 
ward  with  all  his  followers.  Other  leaders  entered  in¬ 
to  a  negotiation  with  the  Englifh..  Bruce,  the  ft e ward 
and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
fub millions  to  Edward  for  themfelves  and  their  adhe- 
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This  fcandalous  treaty  fcems  to  have  been  negociated 
by  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  their  recantation  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  following  words. — 44  Be  it  known  to  all 
men  :  Whereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 
did  rife  in  arms  againft  our  lord  Edward,  and  againft 
his  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  flay,  and  commit  divers  robberies ;  we  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad¬ 
herents,  agree  to  make  every  reparation  and  atonement 
that  fhall  be  required  by  our  fovereign  lord  ;  referving 
always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  which  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford,  commanders  of  the  Englifh  forces  ;  at  Irvine, 
9th  July  1297.”  To  this  inftrument  was  fubjoined, 
4<  Efcrit  a  Sire  Willaume  ;  the  meaning  of  which  Lord 
Hailes  fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
Sir  William  Wallace  their  having  made  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  themfelves  and  their  party. 

Edward  accepted  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Scottifh  ba¬ 
rons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  m^de  prifoners  in  the  courfe  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  fliould  ferve  him  in  his  wars 
againft  France.  The  inconftancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
Was  fo  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  fubmiflion  or 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  fufficiently  binding  on 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Stew¬ 
ard,  and  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  became  fureties  for 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  fhould  deliver 
his  daughter  Margery  as  an  hoftage. 

Wallace  alone  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  thefe  fhame- 
ful  fubmiflions  *,  and,  with  a  few  refolute  followers,  re- 
folved  to  fubmit  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  fubmiflion  as  well  as  their  own  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  to  be  impoflible,  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves  pri¬ 
foners  to  the  Englifh.  Edward,  however,  aferibed  this 
voluntary  furrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  aflerted,  that  Wifhart  repaired  to 
the  caftle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  him- 
felf  up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpofe  of  forming  a 
confpiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  caftle  to  the  Scots  ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted 
letters  of  Wifhart.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  as¬ 
cribing  the  bifhop’s  conduct  to  traiterous  pufillanimity, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  carried  off  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  his  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englifh  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage  ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  ioco  men.  He  then  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
almoft  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar¬ 
my,  however,  increafed  confiderably  by  the  acceftion  of 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  a<R  on 
the  offenfive.  While  he  employed  himfelf  in  befieging 
the  caftle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  char¬ 
ged  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
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continue  the  blockade  of  the  caftle,  haftened  with  all  Scotland* 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  paflage  of  the  Forth  ;  sr— * 

and  encamped  behind  a  rifing  ground  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  abbey  of  Cambufkenueth.  Brian  Fitz- Al¬ 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  but  Warenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  fuc- 
ceflor,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal¬ 
lace  might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  difpatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottifh  camp, 
w7ith  terms  of  capitulation.  “  Return,”  laid  Wallace, 

“  and  tell  your  mafters,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  after t  our  right,  and  to  fet  Scotland  free.  Let 
them  advance,  they  will  find  us  prepared.”  The  Eng-G;Ve^tha 
lifli,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  demanded  impatiently  toErglifha 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonftrated  Sre:it  de- 
againft  the  abfurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pafs^f^.?1®^ 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  prefence  of  the  enemy.  He  ^hSep- 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before tember 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  bridge,  1297. 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them  :  at  the  fame  time  he  of¬ 
fered  to  fhow  them  a  ford,  which  having  crofted  with 
500  horfe,  and  a  chofen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  this  diverfion  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  main 
body.  This  propofal  being  rejected,  the  Englifh  army 
began  to  pafs  over  ;  which  was  no  fooner  perceived  by 
Wallace,  than  he  ruflied  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
them  in  a  moment.  Creftingham  the  treafurer  was 
killed,  and  many  thoufands  were  flain  on  the  field,  or 
drowned  in  their  flight.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconfiderable,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  victory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  furren¬ 
der  of  Dundee  caftle,  and  other  places  of  ftrength  in 
Scotland  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  Scots  took  pofTeffion  of 
Berwick,  which  the'Englifh  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  took  place  in  Scotland  from  bad  feafons  and 
the  miferies  of  war,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
lieve  the  neceflities  of  his  countrymen  by  plundering  the 
enemy.  This  expedition  lafted  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  tra<R  of  country  from  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Carlifle  to  the  gates  of  Newcaftle  was  laid 
wafte  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  reprefs  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  foldiers. 

In  1298,  Wallace  aftumed  the  title  of  44  Governor  An. 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  King  John,  and  by  confent 
of  the  Scottifti  nation  but  in  what  manner  this  office 
was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  In 
a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perth,  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  authority  ;  and  under  this  title  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  conftabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  fur- 
named  Skrimgeour  and  his  heirs.  This  grant  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
Scottifh  nobility,  29th  March  1298.  From  this  period, Jeal*4* , 
however,  we  may  date  the  very  great  jealoufv  which  between 
took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  nobles  who  pre-  Wallace 
tended  to  be  of  his  party.  His  elevation  wounded  their  and  tJie 
pride;  his  great  fervices  reproached  their  inactivity  {nbarollSa 
the  public  caufe  ;  and  thus  the  counfels  of  Scotland  were 
perplexed  with  diftruft  and  envy,  when  almoft  its  very 
jexiftence  depended  on  unanimity. 
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Scotland.  In  June  1 298,  Edward,  who  had  all  tins  time  been 

- - v  '  In  Flanders,  returned  to  England  and  fummoned  the 

Scottifh  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  him 
in  parliament  3  and,  on  their  difobeying  his  fummons, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  force,  commanded  by  himfelf,  affembled  at  Ber¬ 
wick  3  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  defeated  with 
great  lofs  by  Wallace,  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  fame 
month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way  of  the 
eaflern  borders.  No  place  refilled  him  except  the  caltle 
of  Dirleton.  After  a  refolute  defence,  it  furrendered 
to  Anthony  Beck,  bilhop  of  Durham.  ^  # 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  affembling  all  their 
ftrength  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of 
■eminence  repaired  to  the  national  ilandard.  They 
W'hofe  names  are  recorded,  were  John  Comyn  of  Bade- 
noch,  the  younger  3  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  bro¬ 
ther  to  The  Steward ;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn  3 
and  Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of 
p*ife# _ Robert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottifh  par¬ 

ty  3  and  with  his  followers  guarded  the  important  ca file 
of  Ayr,  which  kept  the  communication  open  with  Gal¬ 
loway,  Argylefhire,  and  the  ifles.  . 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  weft, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provifions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  his  arrival  in  thofe  parts.  This  precaution  wTas 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  numerous 
army  in  a  country  impoverifhed  and  wafle. 

Waiting  for  accounts  ,of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Templelifton,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow.  t  b 

A  dangerous  infurre£tion  arofe  m  his  camp.  He 
had  bellowed  a  donation  of  wine  among  his  foldiers  3 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  enfued; — 
In  this  tumult  the  Welfh  flew  18  Englifli  ecclefiallics. 
The  Englifh  horfemen  rode  in  among  the  Welfh,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  With  great  daughter.  T.  he  Wellli 
in  difguft  feparated  themfelves  from  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Scots  :  “  I  care  not,”  faid  Edward,  dif- 
fembling  the  danger  3  “  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies  3  I  trull  that  in  one  day  I  ftiall  challife  them  all. 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  moll  critical  circumllan- 
ces.  As  the  fleet  with  provifions  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance,  nei¬ 
ther  could  he  fublifl  any  longer  in  his  prefen t  quarters. 
To  retreat  would  have  lullied  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and 
expofed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs  of  a  discon¬ 
tented  people.  Yet  he  Submitted  to  this  hard  neceflity. 
Abandoning  every  profpeft  of  ambition  and  revenge,  he 
commanded  his  army  to  return  to  the  eallcrn  borders. 
At  that  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Scots 
had  advanced  to  Falkirk. 

Edward  inllantly  marched  againft  them.  His  army 
Jay  that  night  in  the  fields.  While  Edward  flept  on 
the  ground,  his  war-horfr  llruck  him  and  broke  two  of 
his  ribs.  Idle  alarm  arofe,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 
They  who  knew  not  the  caufe,  repeated  the  cry,  “The 
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king  is  wounded ;  there  is  treafon  in  the  camp  3  the  Scotland, 
enemy  is  upon  us.”  Edward  mounted  on  horfeback, 
and  by  his  prefence  difpelled  the  panic.  With  a  forth  The  baltie 
tude  of  fpirit  fuperior  to  pain,  he  led  on  his  troops.  At  of  Falkirfy 
break  of  day,  the  Scottifli  army  was  defcried,  forming  22d  July 
on  a  llony  field  at  the  fide  of  a  Small  eminence  in  the12?8, 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

Wallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horfe, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand,  were  at  fome 
dillance  in  the  rear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
morafs.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order* 

Wallace  pleafantly  faid,  “  Now  I  have  brought  you  to 
the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  fkill.” 

Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  body  of  horfemen  whom  he  had  fele&ed 
for  the  Scottifli  expedition.  Tliefe  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  firll  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marlhal,  and 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  3  the  lecond  by  the 
bilhop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  Ballet 
of  Drayton  3  the  third,  intended  for  a  referve,  was  led 
by  the  king  himfelf.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  infantry  :  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  miffile  weapons. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  firll  line,  rulhed  on  to  the 
charge.  He  was  checked  by  the  morafs,  which  in  his 
impetuofity  he  had  overlooked.  This  obliged  him  to 
incline  to  the  folid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  the  right 
flank  of  the  Scottifli  army.  The  bilhop  of  Durham* 
who  led  the  fecond  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
the  morafs,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottifh  array.  He  propofed  to  halt  till  the  referve 
fliould  advance.  “  To  mafs,  bilhop,”  cried  Baffet,  and 
inllantly  charged.  The  ftiock  of  the  Englifli  cavalry- 
on  each  fide  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withllood  by  the 
Scottifli  infantry  3  but  the  Scottifli  cavalry,  difmayed 
at  the  number  and  force  of  the  Englilh  men-at-arms, 
immediately  quitted  the  field.  Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  and 
ftain.  His  archers  crowded'  round  his  body  and  perilh- 
ed  with  him.  Often  did  the  Englifli  Hr ive  to  force  the 
Scottifli  circle.  “  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that  The  Scot? 
wood  of  fpears,”  as  one  of  their  hillorians  fpeaks.  By  defeated 
repealed  charges,  the  outermoll  ranks  were  brought  to  ™ 
the  ground.  The  Englifli  infantry  inceffantly  galled  •  s 
the  Scots  with  ftiowers  of  Hones  and  arrows.  Macduff 
and  Sir  John  Graham  felh  At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  Englilh  ca¬ 
valry,  and*  the  rout  became  uni-verfal. 

The  number  of  the  Scots  flain  in  this  battle  mull  hare, 
been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  hillorians  of  the  vigors,  and  reduced  too 
low  by  the  hillorians  of  the  vanquiflied. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Englifli  the  lofs  was  inconsider¬ 
able.  The  only  perfons  of  note  who  fell  were  Brian  le 
Jay,  mailer  of  the  Englilh  Templars,  and  the  prior  of 
Torphichen  in  Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  order  of 
religious  foldiery  (f). 


(?')  “  This  account  of  the  aaion  at  Falkirk,  extrafted  from  Lord  Hailes’s  Annals,  is  drawn,  his  Lordihip  in- 
fcrL  us,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Englilh  hillorians.  “  They  have  done  juftice  (he  .jbferves)  to  the  courageand 
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The  Scots  In  their  reLreat  burnt  the  town  and  cattle 
of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  caftle,  and  made  it 
a  place  of  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  weft.  At 
his  approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  caftle  of  Ayr,  and  re¬ 
tired.  Edward  would  have  purfued  him  into  Garrick  ; 
but  the  want  of  provilions  flopped  his  further  progrefs. 

He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce’s  caftle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  weft- 
ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  ftudied  to  protraft  the  campaign, 
inftead  of  hazarding  a  general  a&ion  at  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  an  inglorious  retreat. 

In  [299  Edward  thought  proper  to  releafe  John  Ba- 
liol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
kept  clofe  prifoner  ever  fince  the  year  1 296.  Before 
this  time  Baliol  had  ufed  the  moft  difgraceful  methods 
to  recover  his  liberty.  He  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
“  he  would  never  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots  ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  falfe  and  treacherous  people  ; 
and  that  he  had  reafon  to  fufpedl  them  of  an  intention 
to  poifoti  him.”  Notwithftanding  all  his  proteftations, 
Edward  ftill  detained  him  in  captivity  •,  but  at  laft  re¬ 
leafed  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  after  a 
fingular  form  :  He  ordered  the  governor  of  Dover  to 
convey  him  to  the  French  coaft,  and  there  to  deliver 
him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  “  with  full  po,wer  to  the  pope 
to  difpofe  of  Baliol  and  his  Englifh  eftate.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  he  was  conveyed  to  Whitfand,  delivered 
to  the  nuncio  in  prefence  of  a  notary  and  witneffes,  and 
a  receipt  taken  for  his  perfon.  Notwithftanding  this 
abjefl  ftate,  however,  the  Scots  continued  to  own  him 
for  their  king,  and  to  affert  their  national  independence. 
Though  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  deprived  them 
of  a  very  confiderable  extent  of  territory,  they  were 
ftill  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth, 
as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By  general  con- 
fent  William  Lamberton  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  Robert 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cummin  the  younger, 
were  chofen  guardians  of  Scotland  in  name  of  Baliol. 
Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  man  ;  nor  had  he  any  longer  the  command  of 
the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  ftiare  in  their  councils. — The 
new  guardians,  undertook  to  reduce  the  caftle  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it.  The  Scots 
polled  themfelves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chofe  their 
ground  judicioufly,  fo  that  Edward  could  fcarcely  have 
raifed  the  liege  without  diftodging  them  ;  which,  find¬ 
ing  impoftible,  he  returned  home  in  dilguft.  Next 
year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  weft  fide,  wafted  An- 
nandale,  and  reduced  Galloway  4  but  the  Scots  being 
now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  general  a&ion, 
chofe  their  polls  with  fuch  Ikill,  that  Edward  could 
not  penetrate  farther  ;  and  the  fame  year  a  truce  was 
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did  ftill  belong, 


Scotland.. 


concluded  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till  Whitfiln- 
day  1301. 

This  year  appeared  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Boniface  VIII.  in  a  bull  dire&ed  to  Ed¬ 
ward,  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and 
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to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fupported  his  ex¬ 
travagant  claim  by  fome  ftrange  authorities  ;  fuch  as, 
that  Scotland  had  been  miraculoufly  converted  by  the 
relics  of  St  Andrew  :  after  which  he  proceeded  to  {how 
the  futility  of  Edward’s  pretenfions,  and  that  Scotland 
never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England.  Fie  re¬ 
quired  Edward  to  {et  at  liberty  all  the  Scottilh  ecele- 
fiaftics,  particularly  Wifhart  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  to 
remove  his  officers  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church  : 

“  But  (added  he)  fhould  you  have  any  pretenfions  to 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  fend  your  pro£lors 
to  me  within  fix  months;  I  will  hear  and  determine  ac¬ 
cording  to  juftice  ;  I  take  the  caufe  under  my  own  pe¬ 
culiar  cognizance.” 

This  interpolation  of  the  pope  had  probably  been  His  preten- 
procured  by  Scottilh  emiffaries  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  fi°ns  an- 
but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretenfions  might  be,  they 
afforded  matter  of  very  ferious  confideration  to  Edward.  an(jVh[s 
After  fpending  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  Edward  parlia- 
and  his  parliament  made  feparate  anfwers  to  the  pope.  ment. 

The  anfwer  of  the  parliament  was  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  fince  the  firft  ef- 
tabliftiment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been  liege- 
lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In  temporals,  the' 
kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

We  have  with  one  voice  refolvcd,  that,  as  to  temporal^, 
the  king  of  England  is  independent  of  Rome  ;  that  he 
{hall  not  fuller  his  independence  to  be  queftioned  ;  and 
therefore  that  he  (hall  not  fend  commiffioners  to  Rome. 

Such  is,  and  fuch,  we  trull  in  God,  ever  will  be,  our  • 
opinion.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we  mull  not,  permit 
our  king  to  follow  meafures  fubverfive  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  have  fworn  to  maintain,  and  which  we 
will  maintain.”  I4$.< 

The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the  A  fhorj: 
pope’s  arguments  ;  and  having,  as  he  thought,  anfwer-  tjlK.e  5°°*, 
cd  them  fufficiently,  he  marched  again  into  Scotland  :  Scotland11  * 
but,  by  the  mediation,  of  France,  Another  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded,  to  laft  till  St  Andrew’s  day  1302.-,  149 

After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  fent4  an  THee  bo- 
army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Se-  £ie* 
grave.  This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- *n 
dies  ;  but,  keeping  them  fo  far  diftant  that  they  could  one  day. 
not  fupport  each  other,  they  were  all  engaged  and  dc-  An.  1302* 
feated  in  one  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Rofiin  (fee  Ros- 
LIN).  This,  however,  was  the  laft  fuccefsful  exploit 
of  the  Scots  at  this  period.  The  pope  deferted-  them  ^ 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  peace  with  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  induftrioufly 
avoided;  fo  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  Edward’s  refentment,  who  now  invaded  their  x 
country  in  perfon  with  a  mighty  army.  Fie  met  with  Scotland 
no  reiiftance  in  his  progrefs,  except  from  the  caftle*  of  invaded  by 


Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Maule,  a  Edward, 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  He  held  out  for  20  days  witfTa°vafr 
againft  the  whole  power  of  the  Englilh  army  ;  but>  at  army* 
laft,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  place  capitula¬ 
ted.  Thence  he  proceeded  northward,  according  to 
fome  hiftorians,  as  far  as  Caithnefs.  He  then  returned 

towards 


fteadinefs  of  their  enemies;  while  our  hiftorians  reprefcnted  their  own  countrymen  as  occupied  in  frivolous  usk- 
Eteaning  contefts,  and,  from  treachery  or  refentment,  abandoning  the  public  caufe  in  the  day  of  trial.’’ 
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Scotland,  towards  the  fouth,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.  In 
that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order ; 
a  building  fo  fpacious,  that,  according  to  an  Englifti 
hiftorian,  three  fovereign  princes  with  all  their  retinue 
might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its  pre- 
cin&s.  Here  the  Scottifti  nobles  fometimes  held  their 
aflemblies.  The  Englilh  foldiers  utterly  demoliffied  this 
magnificent  fabric.  #  #  ^ 

The  only  fortrefs  that  remained  in  the  poffeifion  ot 
urmy  rout-  the  Scots  was  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  William 
cd-  Oliphant  commanded.  To  protect  this  fingle  place  of 

refuge,  Cummin  aflembled  all  his  forces.  He  polled  his 
army  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  laft  (land  for  the 
national  liberty.  The  Scots  fondly  imagined,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  would  attempt  to  force  the  paflage,  as  the  impe¬ 
tuous  Creftingham  had  attempted  in  circumftanccs  not 
difiimilar.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  fruftrated  their 
expe&ation.  Having  difcovered  a  ford  at  fome  di- 
ftance,  he  croflfed  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
cavalry.  The  Scots  gave  way,  and  foon  dilperfed.  . 

All  refources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  failed 
them  ;  that  laft  refource  failed  them  now,  and  they  ha- 
ftened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  Bruce  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  John  de 
St  John,  the  Englifh  warden.  Cummin  and  his  followers 
now  fubmitted  to  Edward.  They  ftipulated  for  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  eftates :  referving  always  to  Edward 
the  power  of  inflicting  pecuniary  mulCts  on  them  as  he 
fhould  fee  fit. 

From  the  general  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  the 
following  perfons  were  excepted  :  Wiffiart  bilbop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  de 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  Simon  Frafer,  Tho¬ 
mas  Bois,  and  Wallace.  With  refpeCt  to  them,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  bilbop  of  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  and 
Soulis,  ffiould  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  Ihould 
not  pafs  to  the  north  of  Trent  ;  that  Graham  and 
Lindefay  {hould  be  banifhed  from  Scotland  for  fix 
months  ;  that  Frafer  and  Bois  ftiould  be  baniftied  for 
three  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
fhould  not  be  permitted,  during  that  fpace,  to  repair 
to  the  territories  of  France.  “  As  for  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  it  is  agreed  that  he  (hall  render  himfelf  up  at  the 
will  and  mercy  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
lhall  feem  good  to  him.”  Thefe  were  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  Scottifti  nation  ftipulated  for  the  man 
who  had  vanquiflied  the  Englifti  at  Stirling,  who  had 
expelled  them  from  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  fet  his 
country  free  ! 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
fcorned  fub million.  He  lived  a  free  man  ;  a  free  man 
be  refolved  to  die.  Frafer,  who  had  too  often  complied 
with  the  times,  now  caught  the  fame  heroic  fentiments. 
But  their  endeavours  to  roufe  their  countrymen  were  in 
vain.  The  fiafon  of  re  fiftance  was  paft.  Wallace  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope  ;  and  fought 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Edward,  he  might  filently  lament  over  his 
fallen  country. 

Edward  aflembled  at  St  Andrew’s  what  is  called  a 
parliament .  Wallace,  Frafer,  and  the  garrifon  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  were  fumn  oned  to  appear  :  They  appeared  not, 
and  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  again  ft  them. 
Edward  now  prepared  to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Stir- 
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ling  5  and,  foreseeing  that  the  redu&ion  of  this  place 
would  be  attended  with  conliderable  difficulty,  he  ftrip- 
ped  the  abbey  ot  St  Andrew’s  of  the  lead  which  cover¬ 
ed  it,  in  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for  his 
battering  machines.  Oliphant  was  folemnly  fummoned 
to  furrender  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out  all  his 
artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  ftones  of  200 
pounds  weight.  The  befieged,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  obftinacy,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
Engliffi  :  but  at  laft  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  : 
and  Edward,  looking  upon  the  conqueft  of  Scotland  as 
now  complete,  fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln. 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  fuccefs 
he  could  deiire  in  his  expeditions  againft  the  Scots,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
mull  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  he  held  them  in 
the  fubjetlion  of  a  conquered  people.  He  refolved  £<jWard  at 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union  tempts  an 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa- union  be- 
vour  the  biffiop  of  Glafgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John^ee”.tlie 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummins,  was^ms^’ 
amongft  the  greatell  of  the  Scottifti  nobility.  To  them  vain, 
he  recommended  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  propofed  union  with  England.  1  his  fcheme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  $  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crow7n  but  Cum¬ 
min,  who  was  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  oppo- 
fing  his  defigns  :  nor  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  5  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing.  Scotland,  however,  was  fubdued.  Its 
inhabitants  had  renounced  every  idea  of  aflerting  their 
liberty,  and  only  ftrove  to  make  their  court  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  Wallace  alone  remained  an  exception.  Ed- Wallace 
ward,  wrho  had  received  into  favour  thofe  who  had  re- betrayed, 
peatedly  proved  traitors,  (bowed  a  mean  revenge  againft  ?nd  execut- 
the  only  man  who  difcovered  a  fteady  and  honourable  ed> 


w 
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fpirit,  and  whofe  friendftiip  feemed  worth  the  courting. 
Ralph  de  Haliburton,  a  prifoner,  offered  his  affiftance 


for  difeovering  Wallace  \  and  for  this  purpofe  he  was 
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granted  a  temporary  liberty  :  but  what  he  did  in  this 
very  diffionourable  employment  is  unknown.  Certain 
it  is  that  Wallace  was  difcovered,  and  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifti,  by  Sir  John  Menteith,  the  ffieriff 
of  Dunbarton.  This  celebrated  and  heroic  patriot  was 
arraigned  at  Weftminfter  as  a  traitor  to  Edward,  and  as 
having  burnt  villages,  ftormed  eaftles,  and  flaughtered 
many  fubjeCts  of  England.  Wallace  denied  his  having 
been  a  traitor,  and  indeed  with  truth  $  for  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  avowed  enemy  of  Edward,  and  had  not 
at  any  time  owned  allegiance  to  him.  But  whatever 
his  defences  might  have  been,  they  were  of  no  avail 
with  a  judge  who  had  refolved  on  his  deftrudtion. 
Wallace  was  condemned  to  die  a  traitor’s  death,  and 
the  fentence  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  rigour  !  In 
his  laft  moments  he  after  ted  that  independency  which  a 
degenerate  nation  had  renounced.  His  head  was  placed 
on  a  pinnacle  at  London,  and  his  mangled  limbs  were 
diftributed  over  the  kingdom. 
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After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edward  thought  of  n°-£dJ^s 
ing  but  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered precautions 


thing 


country  ;  but  he  took  care  to  preferve  the  ancient  forms  tor  fettling 
as  far  as  was  conliftent  with  the  dependent  ftate  of  the  the  Scots 
It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  Edward  abrogated afiair5' 

all 


nation. 
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1  Scotland,  all  the  Scottifh  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  endeavoured  to 
fubftitute  the  Englifh  in  their  ilead  j  but  this  is  denied 
by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length  the  record 
with  refpeft  to  tbefe  laws,  in  the  following  words. 

And,  with  refpefl  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  cuJlo?n  of 
the  Scots  and  the'Brets  (hall  for  the  future  be  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  be  no  longer  praSifed.  It  is  alfo  ordained, 
that  the  king’s  lieutenant  fhall  forthwith  aflemble  the 
good  people  of  Scotland  5  and  that,  at  fuch  affembly, 
{hall  be  read  over  the  {latutes  made  by  David  king  of 
Scots,  and  alfo  the  additions  and  amendments  which 
have  been  made  by  other  kings 3  and  that  the  lieutenant, 
with  the  afliftance  which  he  lhall  then  have,  as  wrell  of 
Englifhmen  as  of  Scots,  fhall  amend  fuch  of  thefe  fta- 
tutes  and  ufages  as  are  plainly  againft  the  laws  of  God 
and  reafon,  as  they  bed  may  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  and  in 
fo  far  as  they  can  without  confulting  the  king  j  and  as 
to  matters  which  they  cannot  undertake  to  corre6l  of 
themfelves,  that  they  be  put  in  writing,  and  laid  before 
the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any  number  ofcommif- 
fioners,  with  parliamentary  powers,  whom  the  Scots 
fhall  think  fit  to  choofe.  That  they  fhall  meet  with 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  king,  and  finally  deter- 

1 57  mine  as  to  the  premifles.” 

id  not  This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
eancient  ^ie  ^aw  °£  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
;4TSi  Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ufage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets 
here  mentioned  was  fomething  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.  “  We  know  (fays  he),  from  our 
ftatute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain 
ufages  peculiar  to  themfelves  j  Stat.  A/ex .  II.  c.  2.  One 
was,  that  caufes  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
\_^uon.  Attach .  c.  72.  73.  placed  in  fome  ancient  MSS. 
among  LL.  David  I.  c.  15.]*  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  ufage  which  Edward  aboli filed.  The 
people  of  Galloway  were  fometimes  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  Scots ;  thus  the  wild  Scots  of  Galloway  is  an  ex- 
preflion  to  be  found  in  ancient  inftruments,  and  is  pro¬ 
verbial  even  in  our  own  days.  The  ufage  of  the  Brets , 
I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called  brithibh , 
or  brelion  ;  in  Ireland,  brehan  ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  thing  here  abolifhed  was  the  commutation  of  punifii- 

158  ments  by  exa6ling  a  pecuniary  mul£l.” 

iiemnity  An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  on  cer- 
^Scots0  ta*n  conc^^ons*  Various  fines  were  impofed,  from  one 
0  s’  to  five  years  rent  of  the  eftates  of  the  delinquents.  One 
year’s  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  excluding  the 
bifhop  of  Glafgow  j  two  by  thofe  who  were  more  early 
in  their  fubmiflions  than  Cummin  ;  three  by  Cummin 
and  his  affociates,  and  five  by  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  ; 
four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  de  Baliol  and 
John  Wifhart  \  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
becaufe  they  had  flood  out  longer.  Three  years  rent 
was  alfo  paid  by  the  vaflfals  of  Baliol,  Wifhart,  and 
Umfraville.  Thefe  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 
The  perfon  taxed  was  to  pay  half  his  income  annually  : 
and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al¬ 
lowed  ten  years  to  difeharge  the  fine.  This  was  an  ex- 
prefs  refer vation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demefnes 
which  Baliol  might  have  alienated.  There  was  alfo  an 
jjp  exception  for  thofe  who  were  already  in  cuflody,  and 
erthrow  thofe  who  had  not  yet  fubmitted. 

he  Eng-  Thus,  after  a  long  and  obflinate  contefl,  was  Scot- 
! govern"  land  wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward. 


s  c  o 

— Within  four  months  was  overthrown  that  fyfiem,  Scotland* 
which  the  ineefiant  labour  of fifteen  years  had  eflablifh- 
ed  by  craft,  diflimulation,  and  violence,  with  a  wafle 
of  treafure,  and  the  effufion  of  much  blood.  The  caufes  >■ 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Derverguill  of  Gal¬ 
loway  had  a  fon,  John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named 
Margery.  John  Cummin  was  the  fon  of  Margery,  and*, 
fetting  Baliol  afide,  was  heir  to  the  pretenfions  of  Der¬ 
verguill.  He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con¬ 
tefl  againft  Edward  ;  but  at  lafl  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fvvore  fealty  to  the  conqueror  j  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Cummin  might  now  be  confidered  as  theright- 
ful  heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretenfions  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick.  This  young  nobleman’s  grandfather, 
the  competitor,  had  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  aivard  of 
Edward.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  ferved 
under  the  Englifh  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  reftlefs  fpirit.  In  his  ear¬ 
lier  years  he  a<5led  on  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partifan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
feems  to  have  forgotten  or  flifled  his  pretenfi ons  to  the 
crown.  But  his  character  developed  itfelf  by  degrees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  confident.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofal  to  Cummin  :  “  Support  niy  title  to  the 
crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my  eftate  ;  or  give  me  your 
eftate,  and  I  will  fupport  your’s.”  The  conditions' 
were  properly  drawn  out  and  figned  by  both  paities;  but 
Cummin,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  {bowed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accufer,  and  feverely  quell ioned  him  ;  but 
the  latter  found  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and  ju-  I(y0 
dicious  an  fivers.  Notwithflanding  this,  however,  Ed  Edward’s 
ward  flill  fufpedled  him,  though  he  difiembled  his  fenti-  <E%ns 
ments,  until  he  fhould  get  the  brothers  of  Bruce  into?j*aV?**  tj1®' 
his  power,  and  then  deftroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The  ° 
king  having  drunk  freely  one  evening,  informed  fome  of 
his  lords  that  he  had  refolved  to  put  Bruce  to  death 
next  day.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  hearing  this  rcfolu- 
tion,  fent  a  meflenger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  intended  to  reftore  what  he 
had  borrowed.  Bruce  underftood  the  meaning  of  his  goben 
meflage,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  ground  was  co-Biuce 
vered  with  fnow,  which  would  have  difeovered  his  flighty  make  hb» 
but,  it  is  faid,  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrier  to  invert t’fcaPe» 
the  fhoes  of  his  horfes,  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  fecretary  and  groom.  In 
his  way  he  ob ferved  a  foot-paffenger  whofe  behaviour 
feemed  to  be  fufpicious,  and  whom  he  foon  difeovered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Cummin  to  the  Englifh 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  imprifonment 
of  Bruce.  The  latter,  filled  with  refentment,  immedi¬ 
ately  beheaded  the  meflenger,  and  fet  forward  to  his 
caftle  of  Lochmaben,  where  he  arrived  the  feventh  day* 
after  his  departure  from  London.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Cummin  happened  at  that 
time  to  refide.  Bruce  irequefled  an  interview  with  him 
in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  where  he  reproached 
him  with  his  treachery.  Cummin  gave  him  the  lie,  and 
Bruce  inftantly  ftabbed  him ;  after  which  he  haflened 
out  of  the  convent,  and  called  “  To  horfe.”  His  at-  lgy 
tendants,  Lindefay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceiving  him  and  kills 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inquired  how  it  was  with  J°hn  Cum*- 
him  ?  “  Ill  (replied  Bruce)  j  I  doubt  i  have  flain  Cum-rain# 

min,’’ 
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S&tlaftd.  m'ln.w  “  You  doubt  !”  cried  Kirkpatrick  ;  on  faying 
J  which,  he  rufhed  into  the  place  where  Cummin  lay,  and 
iuftantly  difpatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Cummin,  a  rela¬ 
tion,  attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,.  and  (hared  his 
fate,  Bruce  had  now  gorte  fo  far,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  retrafting  ;  and  therefore  fet  himfelf  in  decid¬ 
ed  oppofition  to  Edward.  The  judiciaries  were  then 
holding  their  court  at  Dumfries  j  and  hearing  tvhat  had 
happened,  imagined  their  own  lives  to  be  in  danger, 
and  barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce  ordered  the  houfe  to 
be  fet  on  fire  :  on  which  they  filrrendered  ;  and  Bruce 
granted  them  leave  to  depart  out  of  Scotland  without 

moleftation.  .  . 

Opinion  of  The  above  account  of  this  cataftrophe  is  taken  iiotn 
Lord  Hailes  t]ic  Scots  liiftorians  ;  thofe  of  England  difFer  in  many 
concerning  art;culars-  Lord  Hailes  fuppofes  both  to  be  wrong, 
this  event,  that  the  true  circumftances  of  the  quarrel  are  un¬ 
known.  “  My  opinion  (fays  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Cummin  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  em- 
bruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  any  immediate  pur- 
pofe  of  averting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland 
that  the  (laughter  of  Cummin  was  occafioned  by  a  bafty 
quarrel  between  two  pfoud-fpirited  rivals;  and  that 
Bruce,  from  neceflity  and  defpair,  did  then  affert  his 
pretend  on  s  to  the  crown.” 

The  death  of  Cummin  affefted  the  Scots  variously,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  views  and  interefts.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  affafti  nation, 
and  joined  with  Edward  in  fchemes  of  revenge.  Some 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  peace  of  their  country,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  government 
of  the  Engli(h,  than  to  attempt  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  be  effefted  without  much  danger  and  blood- 
ihed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Bruce  now 
^  faw  the  neceflity  of  proceeding  to  the  coronation  of  the 
164  new  king  without  lofs  of  time.  I  he  ceremony  was 
Robert  therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the  25th  of  March 
crowned  1306,  in  prefence  of  two  earls,  the  bifliops  of  St  An- 
kingof  £rewis  an(]  Glafgow,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  John  de 
l,y°a  wo-  Athol,  and  John  dc  Menteith.  It  had  been  cuftomary, 
man.  fincc  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for  one  of  the  family  of  Fife 
to  put  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head  *,  and  Bruce  found 
the  prepoffeflion  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  this  cirCum- 
ftance  fo  ftrong,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek  for  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fatisfy  them.  Macduff  the  earl  of  Fife  was 
at  that  time  in  England,  where  he  had  married  a  near 
relation  of  Edward.  His  After  was  wife  to  the  earl 
of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Comyn, 
and  confequently  the  determined  enemy  of  Robert.  By 
im  uncommon  effort  of  female  patriotifm,  (he  poftponed 
all  private  quarrels  to  the  good  of  her  country,  and 
in  her  hufband’s  abfence  repaired,  with  all  his  war¬ 
like  accoutrements,  to  Bruce,  to  whom  file  delivered 
them  up,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  This 
crown  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  Conyers  an 
Englifhman,  who  narrowly  efcaped' being  puniftied  for 
it  by  Edward. 

The  king  of  England  received  intelligence  of  all  thefe 
proceedings  with  aftoniftiraent ;  and  without  delay  fent 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Va¬ 
lence  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  Bruce 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
oonfidered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  promifing  accomplifti- 
ed  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward’s 
'perfon  and  government;  for  which  reafon  he  had  not 


been  trufted  by  thofe  independent  patriots  who  joined  Scotland 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his  T 1  u 
rendering  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pof- 
fibility  of  a  reconciliation  was  left ;  and  he  foon  faw 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army.  With  thefe,  who  He  isde- 
confifted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldiers,  Bruce  form-  felted  at 
ed  a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  whieh  lad  was  the Mcthvd&r 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  but  knowing  the  difad- 
vantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inexperience 
of  his  men,  he  refolVed  to  aft  on  the  defenfive.  The 
Englifti  general  at  laft  fent  Bruce  a  challenge  to  fight 
him,  which  was  accepted  ;  but  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  to  have  been  fought  by  agreement,  the  Scots  were 
attacked  by  furprife,  and  totally  defeated.  Bruce  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  valour,  and  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Being  known  by  the  (laughter  which 
he  made,  John  Mowbray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
refolution,  ruftied  on  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
horfe’s  bridle,  cried  out,  u  I  have  hold  of  the  new- 
made  king  !”  but  he  was  delivered  by  Chriftopber  Sea¬ 
ton*  ^  166 

This  difafter  almoft  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  B  diftreffef 
affairs  of  Bruce.  He  now  found  himfelf  deferted  by*^r^ 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  Englifh  had  taken  pri- 
foners  great  numbers  of  women  whofe  hufbands  follow¬ 
ed  Bruce  ;  and  all  thofe  Were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  hufbands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  ufelefs  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  fubfift*  The  confequence  was,  that  mod  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  fo  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  thefe  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  fome  inconvenience,  as  he  could  fcarcely 
procure  fubfiftence  ;  and  therefore  he  perfuaded  the  la¬ 
dies  to  retire  to  his  caftle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
proteftion  of  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  carl  of  Athol. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defertion  among  Bruce’s  troops 
continued,  fo  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  he  refolvtd 
to  go  into  Argylefhire,  where  Sir  Neil  Campbell’s  eftate 
lav,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception.  167 
In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties;  ^eac^s 
and  fome  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called  £[r2ey  with 
Dairy,  the  reft  were  fo  difheartened,  that  they  all  for- great  dif- 
fook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  Dou- faulty, 
glas,  and  a  few  domeftics.  Bruce,  however,  kept  up 
the  fpirits  of  his  little  party  by  recounting  to  them  the 
adventures  of  princes  and  patriots  in  cireumftances  fimi- 
lar  to  his  own.  Having  crofted  Lochlomond  in  a  fmall 
crazy  boat,  he  was  difeovered  by  his  trufty  friend  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  who  had  been  proferibed  in  England,  and 
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now  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own  (late.  The  meeting  ^ect$  WIt^ 


between  thefe  friends  was  very  affefting,  and  drew  tears  LeenT)X. 
from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent.  Lenox,  who  had  heard 
nothing  of  Bruce’s  misfortunes,  furnifhed  him  and  his 
half-fam iftied  attendants  with  plenty  of  provifions  :  but 
being  foon  made  fenfible  that  it  was  impoftrble  for  them 
to  live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  refolved  to  feek  out  fome 
more  fafe  habitation.  For  this  purpcffe  Sir  Neil  Canip- 
beirhad  already  provided  (flipping  ;  but  our  adventu¬ 
rers  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  they  were  purfued  by*a 

large 
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Scotland,  large  fquadron  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  bark  which 
carried  the  earl  of  Lenox  efeaped  with  the  utmoft  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  Cantire,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed :  and, 
at  their  meeting,  both  agreed  that  they  fhould  never 
l fties  to  Cab- afterwards  be  feparated  while  they  remained  alive. 
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In  the  mean  time  Edward  having  compromifed  fomO 
differences  with  his  Englifli  fubjefts,  refumed  his  old 
projeft  of  entirely  fubduing  Scotland,  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  now  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
fuch  as  he  iufpe&ed  of  difaffeflion  among  his  Englifli 
followers.  He  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei¬ 
ther  by  heritage  or  eftate,*fhould  repair  to  Weftminfler 
of  Scot- to  reeeive  all  military  ornaments,  from  his  royal  ward- 
land.  robe.  As  the  prinee  of  Wales  came  under  this  deno¬ 
mination,  he  was  the  firth  who  underwent  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer  the  like 
honour  on  the  Tons  of  above  300  of  the  chief  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England.  The  prinee  then  repaired,  at 
the  head  of  his  gallant  train,  to  Edward  ;  who  receiv¬ 
ed  them,  furrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the  mod  folemn 
manner.  The  king  then  made  a  fpeeeh  on  the  treaehery 
of  the  Scots,  whofe  entire  deft  ruction  he  denounced. 
He  declared  his  refoldtion  of  once  more  heading  his 
army  in  perfon  ;  and  he  defired,  in  cafe  of  his  death  * 
that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland,  and  not 
buried  till  fignal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  perfidious 
nation.  Having  then  ordered  all  prefent  to  join  him 
within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and  military 
equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into  Scotland. 
He  entered  the  country  foon  after  Bruce’s  defeat  at 
Methven.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies;  one 
commanded  by  the  king  himfelf,  the  other  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  of  Laneafler 
and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed  northwards,  and 
penetrate  into  the  countries  where  the  intereft  of  Bruce 
was  flrongeft.  As  lie  paffed  along,  Edward  eaufed 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  lie  fufpefted  of  fa¬ 
vouring  Bruce’s  party,  to  be  immediately  executed. 
The  bifliop  of  Glafgow  was  the  only  exception  to  this 
barbarity  ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life  fpared  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  funftion. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 
his  mareh  northwards,  Bruce’s  queen  began  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  for  her  own  fafety.  She  was  advifed  to  take  fane- 
tuary  at  the  fhrine  of  St  Duthae  in  Rofsftiire  ;  but 
there  fhe  was  made  prifoner  by  William  earl  of  Rofs, 
who  was  of  the  Englifli  party.  By  Edward’s  order  flie 
was  fent  to  London  ;  her  daughter,  who  was  taken  at 
the  fame  time  being  fhut  up  in  a  religious  houfe.  The 
directions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  are  ftill 
preferved  *.  She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor  of 
Bruftewiek  ;  to  have  a  waiting- woman  and  a  maid-fer- 
vant,  advanced  in  life,  fedate,  and  of  good  eonverfation : 
a  butler,  two  men-fervants,  and  a  foot-boy  for  her  cham¬ 
ber,  fober,  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  :  three  grey¬ 
hounds  when  flie  inclines  to  hunt ;  venifon,  fifli,  and  the 
fairefl  houfe  in  the  manor.  In  1308,  fhe  was  removed 
to  another  prifon  ;  in  1312,  flie  was  removed  to  Wind¬ 
er  caflle,  20  fllil lings  per  week  being  allowed  for  her 
maintenance.  I11  1314,  fhe  was  committed  to  Rochef- 
ter  eafUc,  and  was  not  let  at  liberty  till  the  clofe  of  that 
year. 

prrifon  The  onW  fortrefs  which  Bruce  poffeffed  in  Scotland 
iTacred.  was  the  caflle  of  Kildrommey  ;  and  it  was  foon  befieged 
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by  the  earls  of  Laneafler  and  Hereford.  One  Oflburn  Scotland 
treaeheroufly  burned  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  — ^ ^ 
the  garrifon,  deflitute  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render  at  diferetion.  The  common  foldiers  were  hang¬ 
ed  ;  Sir  Neil  Bruee  and  the  earl  of  Athol  were  fent 
prifoners  to  Edward,  who  cauftd  them  to  be  hanged  on 
a  gallows  50  feet  high,  and  then  beheaded  and  burnt. 

The  enuntefs  of  Buehan,  who  had  crowned  King  Ro- 
bert  was  taken  prifoner  ;  as  was  Lady  Mary  Bruce, 

*  fitter. 
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alfo  many  more  of  Bruce’s  party  Adventure* 
were  put  to  death;  among  whom  were  Thomas  andofRob*u‘ 
Alexander  Bruee,  two  of  the  king’s  brothers,  and 
John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William. 

Bruce  himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  fuch  a  def- 
perate  fltuation,  that  it  was  thought  he  never  could  give 
more  diflurbance  ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  All  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in¬ 
timidate  him,  nor  prevent  his  meditating  a  mod  fevere 
revenge  upon  the  deflroyers  of  his  family.  He  firfl 
removed  to  the  caflle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  he¬ 
ritably  received  and  entertained  by  Angus  lord  of 
Kintyre  ;  but,  fufpe&ing  that  he  was  not  fafe  there, 
he  failed  in  three  days  to  Raehrin,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the 
Irifh  eoaft,  where  he  fecured  himfelf  effectually  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  It  was  during  his  flay  in 
this  ifland,  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  generally 
propagated.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  party  increaftd 
confiderably  ;  and,  even  when  he  landed  on  this  ifland 
he  was  attended  by  300  men.  Having  lived  for  feme 
time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehenfive  that  the  report 
of  his  death  might  be  generally  credited  among  lvis 
friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  the  fur- 
prife  of  a  fort  held  by  the  Englifli  under  Sir  John  Ha- 
ftings,  on  the  ifle  of  Arran.  This  was  performed  with  h6  takes  a 
fuecefs  by  his  two  friends  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  fort  on  tbr. 
who  put  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.ifie  cf  At 
The  king,  hearing  of  their  fuecefs,  paffed  over  into  Ar-ran‘ 
ran  ;  but  not  knowing  where  his  people  refided,  is  faid 
to  have  found  them  out  by  blowing  a  horn.  He  then 
fent  a  trufly  fervant,  one  Cuthbert,  into  his  own  country 
of  Carriek  ;  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  well  afteCted 
to  his  caufe,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  point  near  his 
caflle  of  Tunberry,  whence  it  might  be  difeerned  in  Ar¬ 
ran.  Bruee  and  his  party  pereeived  the  fignal,  as  thev 
thought,  and  immediately  put  to  fea.  Their  voyage 
was  fhort ;  and  as  Bruce  had  now  400  men  along  with 
him,  he  refolved  immediately  to  aft  on  the  offenfive. 

His  firfl  exploit  was  to  furprife  his  own  eaftle  of  Tun-^/th* 
berry,  which  had  been  given,  along  with  Bruce’s  eftate,  cattle  of 
to  Lord  Henry  Percy.  Him  he  drove  out,  along  with  the  Tunberry 
Englifli  garrifon  ;  but*  in  the  mean  time,  lie  met  w  ith  lii.sin  Carrick' 
fervant  Cuthbert*  who  gave  him  unpleafing  intelligence. 

This  man  had  met  with  very  little  encouragement  on 
his  landing  in  Scotland  ;  in  eonfequence  of  which  he 
had  not  lighted  the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  fignal  cf  his 
fuecefs,  that  whieh  Bruce  had  ohferved  having  been 
kindled  by  aeeident.  He  alfo  told  him,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  were  in  full  pofleflion  of  the  country,  and  advifed 
his  mafter  to  be  on  his  guard.  Soon  after  this  the 
king  was  joined  by  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  brought  along 
with  her  40  warriors.  By  her  he  was  firfl  particular¬ 
ly  informed  of  the  miferable  fate  of  his  family  and  re¬ 
lations;  which,  inftead  of  diflieartening,  animated  him 
the  more  with  a  defire  of  revenge.  He  did  not  inunedi- 
4  J  at  eh- 
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ately  attempt  any  thing  himfelf,  but  allowed  Dou¬ 
glas  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  eft  ate  of  Duglas- 
dale,  as  Bruce  himfelf  had  recovered  his  in  Carrick.  In 
thi3  expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  1  liomas  Dick- 
fon,  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  who  gave  him  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  date  of  the  country.  By  his 
advice  he  kept  himfelf  private  till  Palm  Sunday  ^  when 
he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  repaired  to  St 
Bride’s  church,  where  the  Englifh  were  performing  di¬ 
vine  fervice.  The  latter  were  furprifed,  but  made  a  brave 
defence  5  though,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
■were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield.  Douglas,  without  farther 
refiflance,  took  poffeffion  of  his  own  .^caftle,  which  he 
found  well  furnifhed  with  arms,  provitions,  and  money. 
He  destroyed  all  that  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and 
alfo  the  c  a  file  itfelf,  where  he  knew  that  be  mult  have 
been  be  figged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

In  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
well  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  combat  ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 
Three  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter  another  Englifh  general  named  Ralph  de  Monther- 
mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  caftle  of  Ayr.  The 
king  laid  fiege  to  the  cable  for  feme  time,  but  retired 
at  the  approach  of  fuccours  from  England.  .  This  year 
the  Englifh  performed  nothing,  except  burning  the  mo- 
naflery  at  Paifley.  Edward,  however,  refolved  bill  to 
execute  his  utmob  vengeance  on  the  Scots,  though,  he 
had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by  a  tedious 
and  dangerous  indifpofition.  But  now,  fuppofing  that 
his  malady  was  decreafed  fo  far  that  he  could  fafely  pro¬ 
ceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the  horfe -litter, in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  carried,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Carlifle  ;  and,  mounting  on  horfeback,  proceeded  on  the 
way  towards  Solway.  He  was  fo  weak,  however,  that 
he  could  advance  no  farther  than  fix  miles  in  four  days  j 
after  which  he  expired  in  fight  of  that  country,  wnich 
he  had  fo  often  devoted  to  definition.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  gave  orders  that  his  body  ffiould  accompany 
his  army  into  Scotland,  and  remain  unburied  until  the 
country  was  totally  fubdued  \  but  his  fon,  disregard¬ 
ing  this  order,  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  Weftraintter 
abbey. 

The  death  of  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  name,  could  not  fail  of  raifmg  the  fpirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party  \  and  the  ina&ive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  fon  Edward  II.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
frefli  courage.  After  having  granted  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Scotland  to  his  favourite  Piers  de  Gavebon  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately  banifhed,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ay  rfhire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England  j  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagne  .earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bebowed  it  on 
Gavebon.  He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva¬ 
ded  Galloway.  The  inhabitants  refuting  to  follow  his 
flandard,  he  laid  wabe  the  country  \  but  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian..  In 
the  north  he  overran  the  country  without  oppofition  ; 
and  foon  began  to  move  fouth wards  again  in  order  to 
repair  his  late  difgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Cummin 
earl  of  Buchan  with  an'  undifciplined  body  of  Englifh, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  difperfed.  But  about 
this  time  he  was  feized  with  a  grievous  dibemper,  which 
weakened  him  fo  much,  that  no  hopes  were  left  of  his 
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recovery.  In  this  enfeebled  fituation,  he  was  attacked  Scotland, 
by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an  Engliih  ' 

commander,  who  had  affembled  a  body  of  troops  in  He  d(,f'ats 
order  to  efface  their  late  dilhonour.  lhe  armies  met  the  Englifh. 
at  Inverury  in  Aberdeenlhire.  Bruce  was  too  weak  in  his  turn, 
to  fupport  himfelf,  and  therefore  was  held  upon  horfe- “d 
back  by  two  attendants  :  but  he  kau  the  pleafurc  of  fee-  dangerous* 
ing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  purfued  with  great  difeal-e. 
daughter  for  many  miles  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  An.  ijoSv 
agitation  of  his  fpirits  on  that  day  proved  the  means  of 
curing  him  of  his  difeafe.  This  battle  was  fought  on 
the  2 2d  of  May  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  on  his  ene¬ 
mies,  after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  laying 
wade  the  country  of  Buchan  with  fire  and  (word.  His 
fucceffes  had  fo  raifed  his  character,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  caufe, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king’s 
brother,  invaded  Galloway,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants  lgj 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  Englifh  com-Succeffss  of 
mander,  with  1500  horfemen,  attempted  to  furprile Kdward 
him  ;  but  Edward  Bruce  having  received  timely  infer-  Bruee- 
mation  of  his  defigns,  ordered  the  infantry  to  entrench 
themfelves  ftrongly,  while  he  himfelf,  with  not  more 
than  50  horfemen,  well  armed,  under  cover  of  a  thick 
miff,  attacked  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  reduced  all  the  fortrefles  in  the  country,  and 
totally  expelled  the  Englifh.  About  this  time  alfo, 

Douglas,  while  roving  about  the  hilly  parts  of  Tweed- 
dale,  furprifed  and  made  prifoners  Thomas  Randolph  the 
king’s  nephew,  and  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  who 
had  hitherto  continued  inimical  to  the  intereffs  of  Ro¬ 
bert.  Randolph  was  concluded  to  the  king,  but  talked 
to  him  in  a  haughty  ftrain  :  on  which  his  uncle  fent 
him  into  clofe  confinement.  _  183 

The  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  againft  the  lord  ofxi,e  lord 
Lorn,  a  divifion  of  Argylefhire.  It  was  this  noblemanof  Lcvnde- 
who  had  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  ftraits  after  his  defeat  feat ed,  and 
at  Methven  ;  and  Bruce  now  refolved  to  take  ample  re-  taken> 
venge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arrived 
at  a  narrow  pals,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in  am- 
bufn.  This  pafs  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one  fide, 
and  a  precipice  waffled  by  the  fea  on  the  other  ;  but  Ro¬ 
bert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit,  and  gain 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain  with  part  of  the  army,  he 
entered  himfelf  with  the  reft.  He  was  immediately  at 
tacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  ruflied  down  the 
hill,  and  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  king ;  who 
foon  after  took  the  caftle  of  Dunftaffnage,  the  chief  re- 
fide  nee  of  this  nobleman.  #  # 

While  Robert  and  his  affociates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
which  they  daily  performed,  the  Engliih  were  fo  un¬ 
fettled  and  fluctuating  in  their  counfels,  that  their  par-  184 
ty  knew  not  how  to  aft.  Edward  Hill  imagined  that  U"fucc*%. 
there  was  a  poflibility  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  his  f 
government  \  and  for  this  purpofc  he  employed  V  1  "peaGC. 
liam  de  Lambyrton,  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who  af¬ 
ter  having  been  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  from  one 
place  of  confinement  to  another,  had  at  lafl  made  fuch 
fuhmiffions,  as  procured  firfl  his  liberty,  and  then  the 
confidence  of  Edward.  This  ecclefiaftic  having  taken  a 
mod  folemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  refolved  to 
ingratiate  himfelf,  by  publiftiing.aga.inft  Robert  and  his 

adherents  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  which  had  been 
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refolved  on  long  before.  TJiis,  However,  produced  no 
effeft  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  13C9,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  Edward  confcnted  to  a 
truce  with  the  Scots.  This  pacific  difpofition,  however, 
lafled  not  long.  The  truce  was  fcarcely  concluded,  when 
Edward  charged  the  Scots  with  violating  it,  and  fum- 
moned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  New  caftle : 
yet,  probably  being  doubtful  of  the  event  of  the  war, 
he  empowered  Robert  de  Umfraville  and  three  others,  to 
conclude  a  new  truce ;  declaring,  however,  that  he  did 
this  at  the  requeft  of  Philip'  king  of  France,  as  his  dear- 
eft  father  and  friend,  but  who  was  not  to  be  confidered 
as  the  ally  of  Scotland. 

The  new  negociations  were  foon  interrupted.  They 
were  again  renewed ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1310  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  difregarded 
by  the  Scots.  The  progrefs  of  Bruce  now  became  very 
alarming  to  the  Englilh.  The  town  of  Perth,  a  place 
at  that  time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened;  and 
to  relieve  it,  Edward  ordered  a  fleet  to  fail  up  the  river 
Tay  :  he  alfo  commanded  the  eail  of  Ulfter  to  aflemble 
a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  thence  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land  ;  his  own  barons  were  ordered  to  meet  him  in  arms 
at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he  entered 
Scotland ;  paffed  from  Roxburgh,  through  the  foreft  of 
Selkirk,  to  Biggar;  thence  he  penetrated  into  Renfrew  ; 
and  turning  back  by  the  way  of  Linlithgow,  he  re¬ 
treated  to  Berwick,  where  he  continued  inactive  for 
eight  months. 

During  this  invafion,  Robert  had  carefully  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  Englilh;  well  knowing,  that  an  inva¬ 
fion  undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  on  which  the  Englilh  placed  their  chief  de¬ 
pendence.  His  caufe  was  alfo  favoured  by  a  fearcity 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Scotland  ;  for  as  ma¬ 
gazines  and  other  refources  of  modern  war  were  then 
unknown,  the  Englifh  army  were  greatly  retarded  in 
their  operations,  and  found  it  impoflible  to  fubfift  in  the 
country. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife  had  now  communicated  itfelf 
to  all  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland.  In  1311,  the  caflle 
of  Linlithgow  was  furprifed  by  a  poor  peafant,  named 
William  Binnock.  The  Englilh  garrifon  were  fecure, 
and  kept  but  a  flight  guard  ;  of  which  Binnock  being 
informed,  concealed  eight  refolute  men  in  a  load  of  hay, 
which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive  into  the  caftle. 
With  thefe,  as  foon  as  the  gate  was  opened,  he  fell  upon 
the  feeble  guard,  and  became  mafler  of  the  place;  which 
was  difmantled  by  Robert,  as  well  as  all  the  other  caftles 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  refolved  to  invade  Scotland  again  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  ordered  his  army  to  aflemble  at  Rox¬ 
burgh.  But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defending 
his  own  country,  refolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land.  He  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel¬ 
ly  ravaged  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  He  returned 
loaded  with  fpoil,  and  laid  fiege  to  Perth.  After  re¬ 
maining  fix  weeks  before  that  place,  he  raifed  the  fiege, 
but  returned  in  a  few  days;  and  having  provided  fca- 
ling  ladders,  approached  the  works  with  a  chofen  body 
of  infantry.  In  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack  ;  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch,  though  the  water  flood 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  fecond  man  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls,  The  town  was  then  foon  taken  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  was  plundered  and  burnt^  and  the  fortifica- 
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tions  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  happened  on  the  Scotland. 
8th  January  1312.  1 - 

Edward  was  now  become  averfe  to  the  war,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  negociations  for  a  truce  ;  but  they  ftill  ended  tS8 
in  nothing.  Robert  again  invaded  England;  burnt  Invades 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Durham  ;  and  even  threatened  a 

to  befiege  Berwick,  where  the  king  of  England  had  for  fec?ld  t,me 
the  prelent,  fixed  his  refidence.  He  next  reduced  the facceH^ 
caftles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalfwinton,  with  many 
other  fortreffes.  Thk  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  a  place  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.  The  walls 
were  fealed  while  the  garrifon  was  revelling  on  the  eve 
of  Lent.  They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower ;  but 
their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a  mortal 
wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew,  was  now  received  into 
favour,  and  began  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of 
his  country.  He  blockaded  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  fo ThecalU* 
clofely ,  that  all  communication  with  the  neighbouring  of  Edin- 
country  was  cut  off.  The  place  was  commanded  by^urgfita" 
one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  ;  but  the  garrifon  fuf-bel\by, 
pedling  his  fidelity,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon  andRand°pb* 
chofe  another  commander  in  his  Head.  One  William 
Frank  prefented  himfelf  to  Randolph,  and  informed  him 
how  the  walls  might  be  fealed.  Randolph  himfelf,  with 
30  men,  undertook  to  fcale  the  caftle  walls  at  mid¬ 
night.  Frank  was  their  guide,  and  firft  afeended  the 
walls;  but  before  the  whole  party  could  reach  the  fum- 
mit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garrifon  ran  to  arms,  and 
a  defperate  combat  enfued.  The  Englifh  fought  va¬ 
liantly  till  their  commander  was  killed  ;  after  which 
they  threw  down  their  airms.  Leland,  the  former  go¬ 
vernor,  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and  entered 
into  the  Scottifh  fervice. 

In  1 3 1 3,  King  Robert  found  the  number  of  his  friends  An.  1313* 
increafing  with  his  fucceffes.  He  was  now  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re¬ 
newed.  Thefe,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military  Roberf in- 
operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and  vades  Eng- 
laid  wafte:  the  miferable  inhabitants  befought  Edward’s  lanL  and 
protection;  who  commended  their  fidelity,  and  defired r!!duces the 
them  to  defend  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  6  of  Man# 
leaving  Cumberland,  palled  over  into  the  ifle  of  Man’ 
which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  railing  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  carrying  on 
the  war ;  but  at  laft  overcame  all  thefe,  and,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1314,  was  prepared  to  invade  Scot-  An.  1314. 
land  with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered  his 
fhips  to  be  aflembled  for  the  invafion  ;  invited  to  his 
affiftanceEth  0‘Connor,  chief  of  the  Irifh  of  Connaught, 
and  26  other  Irifti  chiefs;  fummoned  them  andhis 
fubjeCls  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  ftandard,  and  gave  the 
command  of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  the  carl  of  Ulfter.  His 
barons  were  fummoned  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on  the 
nth  of  June  ;  and  22,000  foot  foldiers,  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  were  by  procla¬ 
mation  required  to  affemble  at  Wark. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scots  conti-  Edwfrd 
nued.  Edward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  caftles  of  Ru-  Bruce  en- 
therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  0f*ers  *nt0  aa 
Stirling.  The  governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  fur-  ht1P™de?t. 
render,  if  he  lliould  not  be  relieved  before  the  24th  ofihegover- 
June  1314;  and  to  this  Edward  agreed,  without  con- nor  of  Stir- 
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Hiking  his  brother.  The  king  \v$s  highly  difpleafed 
with  this  rafh  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  opera¬ 
tions,  allowed  the  Englifh  time  to  affemble  their  utmoft 
force,  and  at  laid  obliged  him  either  to  raife  the  fiege  or 
to  place  all  on  the  event  of  a  {ingle  battle.  However, 
he  refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
Englifh  by  the  appointed  day.  Having  appointed  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
Stirling,  he  found  their  number  to  amount  to  rather 
more  than  30,000,  betides  upwards  of  15,000  of  an  un- 
difciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  camp. .  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  await  the  Englifh  in  a  held  which  had  the 
brook  or  burn  of  Bannock  on  the  right,  and  Stirling 
on  the  left.  His  chief  dread  was  the  ftrength  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Englifh  cavalry,  and  tliefe  he  took  every  me¬ 
thod  to  oppofe.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  keep  in 
many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stirling 
was  partly  covered  with  wood.  The  king  commanded 
many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  cavalry  could 
have  accefs.  From  the  defeription  given  of  them  by 
the  hiltorians  of  thofe  times,  there  feem  to  have  been 
many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  intervals.  They 
were  carefully  covered  with  brulhwood  and  fod,  fo  that 
they  might  eafily  be  overlooked  by  a  rafh  and  impetuous 
enemy.  It  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  he  alfo  made 
life  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the  horfes  in  the  mofl  effectual 
manner. 

On  the  23d  of  .Tune,  the  Scots  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide 
the  fate  of  their  country.  The  front  of  their  army^ ex¬ 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Bannockburn  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  «*,f  St  Ninians,  nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  pre- 
fent  turnpike  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilfyth  ;  and  the 
ftone  in  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  fixed  his  ftan- 
dard  is  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  Robert  commanded  all  his  fol- 
diers  to  fight  on  foot.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  fteward  of 
Scotland  ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  Randolph  that  of  the  left ;  the  king  him- 
felf  taking  charge  of  the  referve,  which  con  filled  of  the 
men  of  Argylc,  Garrick,  and  the  iflanders.  In  a  val¬ 
ley  to  the  rear,  faid  to  be  the  weftward  of  a  rifing 
ground  now  called  Gilles-kill ,  he  placed  the  baggage, 
and  all  the  ufelefs  attendants  on  his  army. 

Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Englifh  from  throwing  fuccours  into  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  •,  but  800  horfemen  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to 
the  eaft,  and  approached  the  caftle.  The  king,  per¬ 
ceiving  their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver¬ 
tency,  on  which  the  latter  halted  to  encounter  that 
body.  As  he  advanced,  the  Englifh  wheeled  to  attack 
him.  Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  fpears  on  every  fide.  At  the  firft 
onfet  Sir  Willian  Daynecourt,  an  Englifh  commander 
of  diftinguiflied  •  valour,  was  killed;  but  Randolph, 
who  had  only  a  fmall  party  with  him,  was  furrounded 
on  all  fides,  and  in  the  utmoft  danger.  Douglas  per¬ 
ceived  his  danger,  and  requefted  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  aftiftance.  Robert  at  firft  refufed,  but  afterwards 
confented  with  reluctance.  Douglas  fet  out  without  de¬ 
lay  5  but  as  he  approached  he  faw  the  Englifh  falling  in¬ 
to  diforder  ;  upon  which  he  called  to  his  men  to  flop, 


and  not  diminifh  ihe  glory  of  Randolph  and  his  men  by  Scotian?, 
fharing  their  vidory.  — j 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  van- An  ^ 
guard  of  the  Englifh  appeared.  He  was  meanly  dref- 
fed,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle-axe  in  killed  m 
his  hand.  Henry  de  Bohun,  an  Englifh  knight,  arm- fingle  com, 
ed  cap-a-pee,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.  Robert ^ls5 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  (truck  his  antagonifl  fo 
violently  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleft 
him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  Engliih  van¬ 
guard  retreated  in  confufion.  The  Scottifh  generals  are 
faid  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  rafhnefs  in  thus 
encountering  Bohun  ;  and  he  himfelf,  confcious  of  the 
juflice  of  their  charge,  replied  only,  “  I  have  broken 
my  good  battle-axe.” 

On  Monday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  Englifh  Comtnan- 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  confifling  0f^ers?^^e 
archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de  ^  1  1  ar* 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucefler,  nephew  to  the  Englifh  king, 
and  Humphry  de  Bohun  conflable  of  England  ;  but  the 
ground  was  fo  narrow,  that  the  reft  of  the  army  had  not 
iufficient  room  to  extend  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  appeared  to 
the  Scots  as  confifling  of  one  great  compact  body.  « 

The  main  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  per- 
fon,  attended  by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke* 
and  Sir  Giles  d’Argentine,  two  experienced  comman¬ 
ders.  Maurice  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himfelf  on 
an  eminence,  celebrated  mafs  in  the  fight  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  army.  He  then  paffed  along  the  front,  barefooted, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Scots  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  The 
Scots  fell  down  on  their  knees  ;  which  being  perceived 
by  Edward,  he  cried  out,  “  They  yield  1  See,  they 
implore  mercy.”  “  They  do,”  anfvvered  Umfravillc, 
one  of  his  commanders,  “  they  do  implore  mercy,  but 
not  from  us.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious  or 

die.”  .  .  i97: 

As  both  parties  were  violently  exafperated  againft  The  Etj£- 
each  other,  the  engagement  began  with  great  fury.  entirel/ 
The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were 
grievoufly  annoyed  by  the  Englifh  archers,  ordered  Sir^^  " 
Robert  Keith  the  marifchal,  with  a  few  armed  horfemen, 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This 
was  inflantly  accomplifhed  j  and  as  the  weapons  of  the 
archers  were  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encounter,  they  could 
make  very  little  refiftance,  while  their  flight  fpread  dif¬ 
order  through  the  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advanced  with  the  referve  :  the  whole 
Englifh  army  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  for  the  de-  - 
feat  of  the  archers  had  decided  the  viClory  in  favour- of 
the  Scots.  The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Gloucefler 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  ingreafed  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous- 
attendants  on  the  Scott ifh  camp,  prompted  by  curiofity 
or  the  defire  of  plunder,  i fined  from  their  retirement. 

The  Englifh  miflook  them  for  a  body  of  frefh  troops 
coming  to  the  aftiftance  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  on  all  fides.  Many  fought  refuge  among.  . 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  caftle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d’Argentine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  a 61  ion  ;  but  now',  feeing  the  battle  irretrievably  loft, 
Pembroke  conftrained  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  D’Ar- 

genlifc* 
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feeotland.  gratine  refufed  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  three  rnoft  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  and  Giles  d’Argentine.  He  is  faid  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Paleliine, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both.  His  valour  now  availed 
him  but  little  3  for  milling  into  the  midft  of  the  Scots 
army,  he  was  inftantly  cut  in  pieces.  Douglas,  with 
60  horfemen,  purfued  Edward  clofely.  At  the  Tor- 
wood  he  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was  haften- 
|  19S  ing  t0  t^e  Englilli  rendezvous  with  twenty  horfemen. 

;dward  The  latter  foon  abandoned  the  caufe  of  the  vanquished, 

‘  fcapes  to  and  joined  Douglas  in  the  purfuit  of  Edward,  who  tied 

lumbar,  to  Linlithgow.  He  had  fcarcely  arrived  there,  when 

3  England, lie  vvas  alarrned  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and  again 
b  *  obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed  him 
with  the  greateft  affiduity  ;  but,  notwithftanding  their 
utmoft  efforts,  Edward  got  fafe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  protecled  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  England. 

Such  was  the  decifive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the 
greateft  defeat  which  the  Engliih  ever  fuftained  from  the 
Scots.  On  the  fide  of  the  latter  no  perfons  of  note  were 
Rain,  excepting  Sir  William  Yipoat,  and  Sir  Walter 
ilofs  the  favourite  of  Edward  Bruce  3  and  fo  grievoufly 
was  Edward  afflicted  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
jpp  exclaimed,  “  O  that  this  day’s  work  were  undone,  fo 
jofs  of  the  Rofs  had  not  died  !”  On  the  Englifh  fide  were  (lain  27 
I  .ngiifli  in  barons  and  bannerets,  and  22  taken  prifoners  3  of  knights 
^Ban^6  tbere  were  killed  42,  and  60  taken  prifoners  3  of  ef- 
ockburn.  ffinres  there  fell  700  3  but  the  number  of  the  common 
men  who  were  killed  or  taken  was  never  ascertained. 
The  Wellh  who  had  ferved  in  the  Englifh  army  were 
fcattered  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered  by  the 
Scottifh  peafants.  The  Englifh,  who  had  taken  refuge / 
among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  fur- 
rendered  at  diferction  :  the  caftle  was  furrendered,  and 
the  privy  leal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  The  fpoils  of  the  Englifh  camp  were  immenfe, 
and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with  the  ranfom  of 
many  noble  prifoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Robert 
lhowed  much  generofity  in  his  treatment  of  the  prifoners 
who  fell  to  his  fhare.  He  fet  at  liberty  Ralph  de  Mon- 
thermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Twerge,  two  officers  of 
high  rank,  without  ranfom  ;  and  by  humane  and  gene¬ 
rous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  the  reft.  The 
dead  bodies  of  the  carl  of  Gloucefter  and  the  lord  Clif¬ 
ford  were  fent  to  England,  that  they  might  be  interred 
with  the  ufual  folemnity.  There  was  one  Bafton,  a 
Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is  faid  to  have 
brought  with  him  in  his  train  to  be  fpe&ator  of  his 
achievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs.  Bafton  was 
made  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Robert  over  the  Englifh.  This  he  did  in  wretched  La¬ 
tin  rhymes  3  which,  however,  procured  his  liberty.  Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  of  Hereford 
*  retreated  to  the  caftle  of  Both  well,  where  he  was  bc- 
fieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  foon  obliged  to  furren- 
der.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  lifter,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king,  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  bifhop 
of  Glafgow. 

The  terror  of  the  Engliih  after  the  defeat  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn  is  almoft  incredible.  Edward  Bruce  and 
Douglas  entered  England  on  the  eaftern  fide,  ravaged 


Northumberland,  and  laid  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  urr-  Scotland.  ^ 
der  contribution.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond,  ",,r  v'"~ 
laid  Appleby  and  feme  other  towns  in  allies,  and  re-  inroads  of 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  fummoned  the  Scots 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for  into  Ei)g- 
the  public  fecurity  3  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lanc*‘ 
formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guardian  of 
the  country  between  the  'Trent  and  the  Tweed.  Ro¬ 
bert,  however,  fent  ambaffadors  to  treat  for  a  peace  3 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  elated  with  their  good  for¬ 
tune  to  make  conceffions,  and  the  Englifh  were  not  yet 
fufticienlly  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands.  The 
ravages  of  war  were  again  renewed  :  the  Scots  continu¬ 
ed  their  incurfions  into  England,  and  levied  contribu¬ 
tions  in  different  places. 

ki  13 1 5,  the  Englifh  affairs  feemed  a  little  to  revive. Expedition 
The  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  Hartlepool  3  of  Edward 
but  they  were  rcpulfed  from  Carlille,  and  failed  in  an  Bruce  into 
attempt  on  Berwick.  The  Irilh  of  Ulfter,  oppreffed  by 
the  Englifh  government,  implored  the  affiftance  of  Ro-  1  J 
bert,  and  offered  to  acknowledge  his  brother  Edward 
as  their  fovereign  3  who  accordingly  landed  at  Carriek- 
fergus  on  the  23th  of  May  13x5,  with  6000  men. — 

This  was  an  euterprife  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
Scotland  to  accomplilh,  and  this  could  not  but  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  Robert.  There  were,  however,  motives 
which  induced  him  to  con  fent*  The  offer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  fo  vifionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce,  whofe  impetuous  valour  difregarded  diffi¬ 
culties,  however  great.  It  might  have  been  deemed 
ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  politic  or 
fafe,  to  have  rejected  the  propofals  of  the  Irilh  for  the 
advancement  of  his  brother,  to  whom  the  king  owed 
more  than  he  could  repay.  Befides,  the  invafion  of  Ire¬ 
land  feemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the  Engliih 
forces.  The  event  proved  unfortunate.  Edward,  after  jre 
performing  and  fuffering  more  than  could  almoft  have  feu  ted  and 
been  expt£led  from  human  nature,  was  at  laft  defeated  killed, 
and  killed  by  the  Englilli,  as  is  related  under  the  article 
Ireland,  N°  42. 

The  king  himfelf  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or¬ 
der  to  affift  his  brother  in  attempting  the  fubjedlion  of 
that  country  3  and  during  his  abfence  the  Englilli  had 
made  feveral  attempts  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot-  20^ 
land.  The  earl  of  Arundel  invaded  the  foreft  of  Jed-  Unfucceis- 
burgh  with  a  numerous  army  5  but  being  drawn  into  an  ful  attempts 
ambufeade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs. 

Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  and  gover- Cot* 
nor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wafted  Teviotdale  3  but 
while  he  was  returning  home  loaded  with  fpoil,  he  was 
•attacked,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Douglas.  By  fea 
the  Englifh  invaded  Scotland,  and  anchored  off  Inver- 
keithing  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  they  foon  after 
landed.  Five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Fife  and  the  fheriff  of  that  county,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  oppofe  their  landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies.  William  Sinclair  bilhop  of' 

Dunkeld  happened  to  meet  the  fugitives  3  and  having 
by  his  reproaches  obliged  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  on 
again  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Englilli  to  their 
(hips  with  confiderable  lofs.  For  this  exploit  Robert  con¬ 
ferred  the  title  of  the  king's  bifhop  on  Sinclair  3  and  he  was  204 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account.  Negocia- 

In  1317,  after  King  Robert  had  returned  from  his[j°^s^tJl 
Irifh  expedition,  a  bull  was  iffued  by  the  pope,  (John 

XXII.)  ‘  3 
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XXII.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Two  cardinals  were  difpatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  his  commands  ;  and  they  were  privately  empow¬ 
ered  to  inflift  the  higheft  fpiritual  cenfures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  whomfoever  elfe  they  thought  proper.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  1317,  two  meffengers  were 
lent  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals.  The  king  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception  ;  and  after  confulting  with  his  ba¬ 
rons,  returned  for  anfwcr,  that  he  very  much  delired  a 
good  and  lading  peace,  either  by  the  mediation  of 
the  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
open  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  be  read  in  his  prefence,  and  liftened  to  them  with 
due  refpe£l.  But  he  would  not  receive  the  fealed  letters 
addrefled  to  Robert  Bruce  governor  of  Scotland ,  alleging, 
that  there  might  be  many  of  his  barons  whofe  names 
were  Robert  Bruce ,  and  that  thefe  barons  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  fome  iliare  in  the*  government.  Unlefs, 
therefore,  the  letters  were  addrefled  to  him  as  king  of 
Scotland \  he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promifed  immediately  to  affemble 
on  the  occafion.  The  meffengers  attempted  to  apolo- 
gife  for  the  omiffon  of  the  title  of  King.  44  The  holy 
church  was  not  wont,”  they  faid,  44  during  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  a  controverfy,  to  write  or  fay  any  thing  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of 
■either  of  the  contending  parties.”  44  Since  then,”  an- 
fwered  the  king,  44  my  fpiritual  father  and  my  holy 
mother  would  not  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  adverfary 
by  bellowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the 
dependence  of  the  controverfy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  caufe  by  withdrawing  that  appellation 
from  me.  I  am  in  pofieflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  all  my  people  call  me  king ;  and  foreign  princes 
addrefs  me  under  that  title ;  but  it  feems  that  my  pa¬ 
rents  are  partial  to  their  Englifh  fon.  Had  you  pre¬ 
fumed  to  prefent  letters  with  fuch  an  addrefs  to  any 
other  fovereign  prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been 
anfwered  in  a  harfher  flyle  ;  but  I  reverence  you  as  the 
melTengers  of  the  holy  fee.” 

The  melTengers,  quite  abalhed  with  this  reply,  chan¬ 
ged  the  difeourfe,  and  rcquellcd  the  king  that  he  would 
confent  to  a  temporary  celfation  of  hoflilities  ;  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  he  never  would  confent,  while  the 
Englifh  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counfellors,  however,  informed  the  melTengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addrefled  to  the  king  of  Scots ,  the 
negociations  would  inllantly  have  been  opened.  This 
difrefpe&ful  omiffion  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Englifh  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  A- 
vignon. 

When  the  melTengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of 
thefe  proceedings,  the  lsfttcr  determined  to  proclaim 
the  papal  truce  in  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of¬ 
fice  they  employed  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the 
monallcry  of  Minorites  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  bilhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus, 
making  preparations  for  alTaulting  Berwick.  Perfonal 
accefs  was  denied  to  the  king  ;  but  the  monk,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  mailers,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  pope.  The  king  fent  him  for  anfwer,  that 
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he  v’ould  liRen  to  no  bulls,  till  he  was  treated  as  king  Scotian 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Berwick,  “v-* 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  anfwcr,  requefled 
either  a  fafe  eondu6l  to  Berwick,  or  permiffon  to  pals difrega^ 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  his  letters  to  the  Scottilh  by thekb 
clergy.  Both  were  refufed  ;  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  lofs  of  time.  He  fet  out 
for  Berwick  ;  but  in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  or  fome  who  pretended  to  be  fo.  By  them  he 
was  Rripped  and  robbed  of  all  his  parchments,  together 
with  his  letters  and  inllrudlions  ;  the  robbers  alfo,  it  is 
faid,  tore  the  pope’s  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its 
fan&ity.  20? 

In  1318,  King  Robert  proceeded  in  his  e n ter prife  Berwick 
againll  Berwick,  but  refolved  to  employ  artifice  as  wellbefieged 
as  force  in  the  redudlion  of  it.  A  citizen  of  Berwick, 
by  name  Spalding ,  having  been  ill  ufed  by  the  governor, 
meditated  revenge  ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Scottilh  An.’i^i: 
lord,  whofe  relation  he  had  married,  offering  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  to  betray  the  poll  where  he  kept  guard. 

The  nobleman  communicated  this  important  intelligence 
to  the  king.  44  You  did  well,”  faid  Robert,  44  in  ma¬ 
king  me  your  confidant ;  for  if  you  had  told  this  either 
to  Randolph  or  Douglas,  you  would  have  offended  the 
one  whom  you  did  not  trull  :  Beth  of  them,  however, 
lliall  aid  you  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.”  The 
king  then  commanded  him  to  repair  to  a  certain  place 
with  a  body  of  troops;  to  which  place  he  alfo  gave 
feparate  orders  to  Douglas  and  Randolph  to  repair  at 
the  fame  hour,  each  with  a  body  of  troops  under  his 
command.  The  forces,  thus  cautioufly  affemblcd, 
inarched  to  Berwick,  and,  affiled  by  Spalding,  fealed 
the  walls,  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  town  in  a 
few  hours.  The  garnfon  of  the  callle,  perceiving  that 
the  number  of  Scots  were  but  fmall,  made  a  defperate 
fally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into  the  callle  from  the 
town  ;  but,  after  an  obfiinate  confli£l,  they  were  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  va¬ 
lour  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William  Keith  of 
Galjion. — This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March  1318. 


; 
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King  Robert  no  fooner  heard  of  the  fuccefs  of  hiswho  in¬ 


forces  again  fl  the  town,  than  he  haflened  to  lay  liege  tovadeE?g* 
the  callle  of  Berwick.  This  was  foon  obliged  to  capi-1*^^ 
tulatej  after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland, 


and  took  the  callles  of  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 
In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated 
into  Yorkffire.  In  their  progrefs  they  burnt  the  towns 
of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough,  and 
Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rippon  to 
redeem  themfelves  by  paying  1000  merks :  after  which 
they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty  ;  and,  as  an 
Engliih  hillorian  expreffes  it,  44  driving  their  prifoners 
before  them  like  flocks  of  fheep.” 

This  year  the  interpolation  of  the  pope  was  obtained 
againfl  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh 
nation  ;  and  the  two  cardinals  refiding  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Robert  Bruce  and  his 
adherents ,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  melTengers 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  his  affault  of  Berwick,  after  a  truce 
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had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority. — This  fen- King  Ro- 
tence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though  Robert  bert  ex- 
had  certainly  been  excommunicated  once ,  if  not  0^tener^^y 
before.  MelTengers  were  fent  from  Scotland  to  Rome,  t^c  p0pfe, 
in  order  to  procure  a  reverfal  of  the  fentence  ;  but  Ed¬ 
ward  difpatched  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and  Hugh 
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d’Efpencer  the  Elder,  to  countcraft  this  negotiation,  in¬ 
forming  his  holinefs  at  the  fame  time  of  certain  inter¬ 
cepted  letters  which  had  been  written  from  Avignon  to 
Scotland  3  upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the  Scots 
refiding  at  Avignon,  and  all  of  that  place  who  had  cor- 
refponded  with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  cuftody. 

The  mod  remarkable  tranfa&ion  of  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  in 
Ireland  3  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ireland,  N®  42.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
diftributed  for  a  public  fpe&acle  over  Ireland  ;  and  his 
head  was  prefented  to  Edward  by  John  Lord  Berming- 
ham  the  commander  of  the  Englifh  army  3  in  return 
for  which  fervice,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  earl 
of  LowtL 

In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  fummoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obliged  to  prorogue 
it  on  account  of  the  Scottiffi  invafiun,  and  to  affemble 
an  army  at  York  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  At 
Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
London,  that  every  city  and  town  in  England  fhould 
furnifh  a  certain  proportion  of  men  completely  armed. 
Thus  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  was  foon  raifed  3 
but,  when  they  affembled  at  York,  their  party  animo- 
fities  and  mutual  diftruft  role  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  fend  them  back  to  their  habita¬ 
tions. 

In  1319,  Edward,  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his 
negociations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  refolved  to  make 
fimilar  attempts  with  other  powers  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Seottifh  nation.  Accordingly  he  requelled  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scots  from  entering 
his  country  :  but  to  this  requell  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  reply :  “  Flanders  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men  3  I  cannot  prohibit  any  merchants 
from  trafficking  thither,,  for  fuch  prohibition  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  my  people.”  Finding  him felf  baf¬ 
fled  in  this  attempt,  the  Englilh  monarch  once  more 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  war  3  and  with  this 
view  commanded  his  army  to  affemble  at  Newcaftle  up¬ 
on  Tyne,  on  the  24th  of  July  1319  :  but  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  requefted  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  the 
fuccefs  of  his  expedition  3  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  effectual,  he  at  the  fame  time  demanded  from 
them  ai  great  fum  of  money  by  way  of  loan. 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readinefs,  the  Englilh 
army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  commanded  by 
Walter  the  He  ward  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman  had 
long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Englilh,  and  had 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  his  power.  The  ene¬ 
my,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflault  ;  but  were  repulfed  on  the  7th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  a  long  and  obllinate  conteft.  Their  next  at¬ 
tempt  was  on  the  fide  towards  the  river.  At  that  time 
the  walls  of  Berwick  were  of  an  inconfiderable  height 3 
and  it  was  propofed  to  bring  a  veflel  clofe  to  them,  from 
whence  the  troops  might  enter  by  a  draw-bridge  let 
down  from  the  mall.  But  the  Scots  annoyed  the  af- 
failants  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  bring  this  veflel 
within  the  proper  diftancc 3  and  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
it  grounded,  and  was  burnt  by  the  befieged. — The  Eng- 
lifh  had  then  recourfe  to  a  newly  invented  engine  which 
they  called  a  fow ,  but  for  what  reafon  is  unknown.  In 
many  particulars  it  rcfembled  the  tejludo  csietaria  of 
the  'ancients.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  large  fabric 
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compofed  of  timber,  and  well  roofed,  having  flages  with-  Scotland, 
in  it,  and  in  height  furpaffing  the  wall  of  the  town.  It  ‘  '  14 
was  moved  upon  wheels,  and  lerved  for  the  double  pur- 
pofc  of  conducing  the  miners  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  armed  men  to  the  florm.  This  machine  was 
counteradled  by  one  conftru£led  by  John  Crab,  a  Fle- 
mifh  engineer  in  the  Scots  fervice.  This  was  a  kind  of 
moveable  crane,  whereby  great  flones  might  be  railed 
on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the  enemy.  The  Eng- 
lifh  made  a  general  aflault  on  the  quarter  towards  the 
fea,  as  well  as  on  the  land  fide  3  fo  that  the  garrifon, 
exhaufted  by  continual  fatigue,  could  fcarce  maintain, 
their  pods.  The  great  engine  moved  on  to  the  walls  3 
and,  though  flones  were  inceffantly  difcliarged  againft 
it  from  the  crane,  their  effed  was  fo  fmall,  that  all  hope  2l ^ 
of  preferving  Berwick  was  loft.  At  length  a  huge  ©eftroyed 
ftone  ftruck  it  with  fuch  force,  that  the  beams  gaveky  the 
way,  and  the  Scots  pouring  down  combultibles  upon  it,  Scots> 
it  was^  reduced  to  allies.  The  Englilh,  however,  ftill 
continued  the  attack.  The  fteward,  with  a  referve  of 
100  men,  went  from  poft  to  poft,  relieving  thofe  who 
were  wounded  or  unfit  for  combat.  One  foldier  of  the 
referve  only  remained  with  him  when  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  Englifh  had  burnt  a  barrier  at  the  port 
called  *$?  Marfs ,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.  The  fteward  haftened  thi¬ 
ther,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  rampart,  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  fet  open,  and  rufliedout  upon  the  enemy. 

A  defperate  combat  enfued,  and  continued  till  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  when  the  Englifh  commanders  withdrew 
their  troops.  2I- 

Notwithftanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident  who  in- 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  fpeedy  vac|f  En£" 
relief  3  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of lun 
fuccefs,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Englilh.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en¬ 
tered  England  by  the  weftern  marches.  They  had  con¬ 
certed  a  plan,  for  carrying  off  the  queen  of  England 
from  her  refidence  near  York  3  but  being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  wafte  York-fhire.  The  arch- 
bifliop  of  York  haftily  colle&ed  a  numerous  body  of 
commons  and  ecclefiaftics,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mitton,  near  Boroughbridge,  in  the  north 
riding  of  York-lliire.  The  Englifh  were  routed  3  3000  The^Eng* 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part  of  thofe  wliolifh  defeat- 
fled  peri  Ihed  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this  adion  300  cth.  and  the 
ecclefiaftics  loft  their  lives.  The  news  of  this  fuccefs- ^*:&eof®er“ 
ful  inroad  alarmed  the  befiegers  of  Berwick.  The raifed. 
barons  whofe  eftates  lay  to  the  Ibuthward  remote  from 
the  Seottifh  depredations  were  eager  for  continuing  the 
fiege.  But  they  were  oppofed  by  thofe  of  the  north  ; 
who  were  no  lefs  eager  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and 
return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  With  them 
the  earl  of  Laneafler  concurred  in  opinion  3  and  undcr- 
ftanding  that  his  favourite  manor  of  Pcntefrad  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  departed  with  all  his 
adherents.  Edward  on  this,  drew  off  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  and  attempted  to  intercept  Randolph  and 
Douglas  3  but  they  eluded  him,  and  returned  in  lately 
to  Scotland. 

The  unfuecefiful  event  of  this  laff  attempt  induced 
Edward  ferioufly  to  think  of  peace  3  and  accordingly  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the 
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ScotL-iul.  *id  of  December  1319  ;  which  interval  of  tranquillity 
v™^  jqie  scots  made  ufe  of  in  add  re  fling  a  manifefto  to  the 
pope  in  j unification  of  their  caufe.  This  was  drawn 
up  in  a  fpirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  considerable 
alteration  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  I  he  pope,  fore  fee¬ 
ing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  fubmiffions, 
ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  bell 
manner  he  could.  A  ncgociation  was  accordingly  fet 
on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  ineffectually  ;  the  truce 
was  not  renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invafion  took 
England  place.  The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancafhire  by  the 
again  inva- we  ftern  marches;  and,  afte'r  plundering  the  country, 
ded  by  the  rcturned  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty  ;  while  Ed- 
S cotland warc*  tnade  great  preparations  for  an  expedition  into 
the  Engliflu  Scotland,  which  took  place -in  Auguft  the  fame  year. 
An.  1322.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Robert  bad  caufed  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  effeCls  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Merfc  :  fixing  his  camp  at  Culrofs,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  His  orders  for  removing  the 
cattle  were  fo  pun&ually  obeyed,  that  according  to 
common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  ivas  a  lame  bull  at  Tranent  in  Eaff 
Lothian.  Edward,  however,  dill  proceeded,  and  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without  any  hopes  of 
fubduing  the  kingdom.  His  provifions  being  confum- 
ed,  many  of  his  foldiers  periflied  for  want  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  at  laft  to  retire  without  having  feeii  an  enemy. 
On  their  return,  his  foldiers  burnt  the  abbeys  of  Holy- 
rood,  Melrofs,  Dryburgh,  &c.  killed  many  of  the  monks, 
and  committed  many  facrileges  :  but  when  they  return¬ 
ed  to  their  own  country,  and  began  again  to  enjoy  a 
plentiful  living,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  fuch  ex- 
218  ceffes  as  were  productive  of  mortal  difeafes  ;  info  much 
Great  part'  that,  according  to  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  almoft  one  half 
of  Edward’s  t|ic  great  army  which  Edward  had  brought  from 
firoyed.6"  England  with  him  were  deftroyed  either-by  hunger  or 
gluttony. 

No  fooner  were  the  Englifh  retired  than  they  ivere 
purfued  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  fiege  to  the  cadle  of 
Norliam.  Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  Biland  in  York- 
fiiire,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageoufiy  polled  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Scots,  invited,  a3  is  faid,  by 
fome  traitors  about  the  king’s  perfon,  attempted  to  fur- 
prife  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  that 
he  made  his  efcape  to  York,  abandoning  all  his  baggage 
and  treafure  to  the  enemy.  The  Englifh  camp  was 
fuppofed  to  be  acceffible  only  by  a  narrow  pafs,  but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  fervice  under 
The  Eng-  his  friend  Douglas.  The  Highlanders  and  men  of  the 
lifh  defeat-  J{]es  climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Englifh  camp 
ve^out  of"  ^<)0C^  an<^  ^ie  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  lofs. 
their ^ camp.  Th e  Scots  purfued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York, 
waded  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned 
home  unmoleffed. 

Edward,  diflieartened  by  repeated  Ioffes,  agreed  to  a 
ceffation  of  arms  “  with  the  men  of  Scotland  who  w  ere 
220  engaged  in  war  with  him.”  But  the  king  of  Scotland 
co 'elided  T10t  content  to  it  in -that  form ;  however,  lie  gave 

between  his  confent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to. 
England  which  Edward  now  made  no  obje&ion.  This  treaty 
and  Sea-  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  March  1323,  and  was 
land.  to  £ndure  until  the  i  2th  of  June  1336.  It  was  agreed, 
An*  1 that,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  no  new  fortreffes 


fiiould  be  ereeltd  in  Cumberland,  to  the  north  of  the  Scotland. 
Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  or 
Dumfries  ;  and  by  a  very  lingular  article  it  was  provid¬ 
ed,  that  “  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might  pro¬ 
cure  abfolution  from  the  pope  ;  but  in  cafe  there  was 
110  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
that  the  feiitence  of  excommunication  fhould  revive.” 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the  flyle  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  7th  June  1323. 

The  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
king,  which  had  been  fo  long  denied  him  ;  and  this, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  ivas  at  laft  obtained. 

This  year  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king  of  Scotland  at  ^2I 
Dunfermline,  and  named  David .  The  court-poets  of  Birth  of 
the  time  foretold,  that  this  infant  would  one  day  rival  Dav»4 
his  father’s  fame,  and  prove  victorious  over  the  Eng-Bruce‘ 
lifh.  But  fearcely  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the  £^vvarfl( 
world,  when  a  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance.  Baliol 
John  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long  makes  his 
been  dead  ;  but  left  a  fon  named  Edward,  heir  of  his^P^r^c® 
pretenfions  to  the  crown.  The  young  prince  had  re-ofEneg]^ 
fided  on  his  paternal  eflate  in  Normandy,  neglected  and  An.  1324. 
forgotten;  but  in  1324  lie  Was  called  to  the  court  of 
England,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly,  of  fetting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  cafe  his  father, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  fhould  die  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  however,  (till  went  on  ; 
but  the  commiffioners  appointed  for  this  purpofe  made 
little  progrefs,  by  reafon  of  demands  for  feudal  fove- 
reignty  Hill  made  by  the  Englifh.  The  reconciliation 
with  the  church  was  alfo  broken  off,  by  reafon  of  the 
Scots  keeping  poffeflion  of  Berwick.  This  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce  ;  and  Robert  thought 
proper  Hill  to  lie  under  the  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  part  with  fuch  an  important  for- 
trefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Edward  II.  was 
depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  III.  then 
in  his  15th  year.  He  renewed  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  which  his  father  had  made ; 
but  hearing  that  the  Scots  had  refolved  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land  if  a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  he  fum- 
moned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcaftle, 
and  fortified  York. — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reafons  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to  dif-  223 
regard  the  truce  ;  however,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the  Douglas 
15th  of  June  3327,  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded  ami  Kan- 
England  by  the  weftern  marches,  with  an  army  of  ^  ^ 
20,000  horfemcn.  Againfl  them  Edward  111.  led  anjatH]g  b 
army,  confiding,  at  the  lowed  calculation,  of  30,000  An.  132.7* 
men,  who  affembled  at  Durham  on  the  33th  of  July. 

The  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmod  cruelty,  burning 
and  dedroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  the  fame  month,  the  Engliili  difeovered 
them  by  the  fmuke  and  flames  which  marked  their  pre- 
grefs.  They  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle  to- 
wards  the  quarter  where  the  fmuke  was  perceived  ; marches 
but,  meeting  with  no  enemy  for  two  days,  they  con-  againft 
eluded  that  the  Scots  had  retired.  Difencumbering  them- 
themfelves  then  of  their  heavy  baggage,  they  refolved 
by  a  forced  march  to  reacli  the  river  Tyne,  and,  by 
poding  themfelves  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  to 
intercept  the  Scots  on  their  return.  On  the  2Cth  of 
July,  the  cavalry  having  left  the  infantry  behind,  eroded 
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the  river  at  Haidon  :  but  before  the*  reft  of  the  army 
could  come  up,  the  river  was  fo  fwelled  by  fudden  rains* 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  forded  ;  and  thus  the  troops 
remained  divided  for  feveral  days,  without  any  accom¬ 
modation  for  quarters,  and  in  the  greateft  want  of  pro- 
vifions  and  forage*  The  foldiers  new  began  to  mur¬ 
mur  ;  and  it  was  refolved  again  to  proceed  foutbwards* 
The  king  proclaimed  a  reward  of  lands,  to  the  value  of 
look  yearly  for  life,  to  the  perfon  who  Ihould  firft  dif- 
cover  the  enemy  64  on  dry  ground,  where  they  might 
be  attacked  and  many  knights  and  efquires  fwam 
acrofs  the  river  on  this  ftrange  errand*  The  army  con¬ 
tinued  its  march  for  three  days  without  any  news  of  the 
Scots  ;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them 
were  brought  by  an  efquire,  Thomas  Rokelby  :  who  re- 
ported,  that  “  the  Scots  had  made  him  prifoner  ;  but 
that  their  leaders,  undemanding  his  bufinefs,  had  fet 
him  at  liberty  ;  faying,  that  they  had  remained  for  eight 
days  on  the  fame  ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motion* of 
the  Englifh  as  the  Englilh  were  of  theirs*  and  that  they 
were  defirous  and  ready  to  combat.”  With  this  man 
for  their  guide,  the  Englifh  foon  came  in  view  of  the 
Scots.  Thtiy  were  advantageoufly  polled  on  a  riling 
ground,  having  the  river  Were  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
fecured  by  rocks  and  precipices.  The  Englilh  de¬ 
mounted  and  advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from 
their  ftrong  poll  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  then  fent  a 
herald  to  Randolph  and  Douglas,  with  a  meffage  in  the 
Ryle  of  chivalry  :  “  Either,”  fays  he,  “  fuffer  me  to 
pafs  the  river,  and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces  ; 
or  do  you  pafs  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to 
range  yours  5  and  thus  (hall  we  fight  on  equal  terms.’* 
To  this  the  Scottilh  commanders  anfwered,  “  We  will 
do  neither.  On  our  road  hither  we  have  burnt  and 
fpoiled  the  country  ;  and  here  We  are  fixed  while  to  us 
it  feems  good  ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended, 
let  him  come  over  and  challife  Us.” 

The  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  two 
days  ;  after  which  the  Englilh,  underllanding  that  their 
enemies  were  diflreffed  for  provifions,  refolved  to  main¬ 
tain  a  clofe  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  fecretly  decamped,  and  taken  poll  two  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  Hill  ilronger,  and  of  more  difficult 
accefy  amidft  a  great  wood.  The  Englilh  encamped 
oppofite  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.  At  midnight 
Douglas  undertook  a  moll  defperate  enterprife,  relem- 
blmg  thofe  of  the  ancient  heroes.  With  200  horfemen 
he  approached  the  Englilh  camp,  and  entered  it  under 
the  guife  of  a  chief  commander  calling  the  rounds.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  eluded  the  centinels,  he  paffed  on  to  the  royal 
quarters,  overthrew  every  thing  that  oppofed  him,  and 
furioufly  a  {faulted  the  king’s  tent.  The  domeflics  of 
Edward  defperately  defended  their  mailer;  and  his  chap¬ 
lain,  with  many  others  of  his  houfchold,  Were  (lain. 
The  king  himfelf,  however,  efcaped  ;  and  Douglas,  dif- 
appointed  of  his  prey,  rufhed  through  the  enemy,  and 
effeaed  a  retreat  with  inconfiderable  lofs.— The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  Englilh  learned  from  a  prifoner,  that  or¬ 
ders  had  been  iffued  in  the  Scottilh  camp  for  all  men 
to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  that  evening  to  follow 
the  banner  of  Douglas  :  on  which,  apprehending  an  at¬ 
tack  in  the  night,  they  prepared  for  battle,  iighting 
great  fires,  and  keeping  a  ftri<R  watch  ;  but  in  the  morn- 
sng,  they  were  informed  by  two  trumpeters  whom  they 
V-ol.  XVIII.  Part  II.  3 
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had  taken  prifoners,  that  the  Scots  had  decamped  be-  Scotland, 
fore  midnight,  and  were  returning  to  their  own  coun- -v— 
try.  This  report  could  fcarcely  be  credited,  and  theT. 
army  remained  for  fome  hours  in  order  of  battle  ;  but  deVamp! 
at  length  fome  fcouts  having  eroded  the  river,  returned  and  return 
with  certain  intelligence  that  the  Scottilh  camp  wastotlleir 
totally  deferted:  which  when  the  young  king  of  Eng-own  coun" 
land  was  certainly  informed  of,  he  is  faid  to  have  burftlr),‘ 
into  tears.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  by  him 
for  oppoling  an  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been 
procured  at  a  mod  enormous  expence  from  Hainault. 

Thefe  auxiliaries  confided  of  heavy -armed  cavalry  ;  and 
they  were  now  fo  much  worn  out,  that  they  could  fierce¬ 
ly  move.  Their  horfes  were  all  dead,  or  had  become 
unferviceable,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks;  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  procure  horfes  to  convey  them¬ 
felves  to  the  fouth  of  England.  Edward  having  reded 
at  Durham  for  fome  days,  marched  to  York,  where  he 
dilbanded  his  army.  Barbour,  a  Scots  hidorian,  relates, 
that  there  was  a  morafs  in  the  rear  of  the  Scottidi  camp, 
which  he  calls  the  two-mi/e  morafs ;  that  the  Scots  made 
a  way  over  it  with  brudnvood,  removing  it  as  they  went 
along,  that  the  Englidi  might  not  purfuc  them  by  the 
fame  way.  The  Englidi  hidorians  are  filled  with  de- 
feriptions  of  the  drange  appearance  of  the  deferted  camp 
of  the  Scots.  They  found  there  a  number  of  fkins 
dretched  between  dakes,  which  ferved  for  kettles  to 
boil  their  meat ;  and  for  bread,  each  foldier  carried 
alortg  with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of  which  he  made 
cakes,  toading  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  their  armour. 

On  the  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  his  army  againd  the  eadern  borders,  and  befieg- 
ed  the  cadle.  of  Norham.  But  in  1328,  Edward, 
wearied  out  with  continual  lodes  and  difappointments, 
confented  to  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms  on  the  following  conditions.  1.  The  done  on  TheVreatv 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  fit  at  the  time  of  North- 
of  their  coronation,  lhall  be  reflored  to  the  Scots.  2.  The  amPton* 
king  of  England  engages  to  employ  his  good  offices  at  An’  I3lS’ 
the  papal  court  for  obtaining  a  revocation  of  all  fpiri- 
tual  precedes  depending  before  the  holy  fee  againd  the 
king  of  Scots,  or  againd  his  kingdom  or  fubjefts.  3.  For 
thefe  caufes,  and  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  the  ra¬ 
vages  committed  in  England  by  the  Scots,  the  king  of 
Scots  lhall  pay  30,000  merks  to  the  king  of  England. 

4.  Reditution  (hall  be  made  of  the  pofieflions  belonging 
to  eccleliadics  in  either  kingdom,  whereof  they  may 
have  been  deprived  during  the  war.  5.  But  there  dial! 
not  be  any  reditution  made  of  inheritances  which  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  or  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of  the  war  between  the  two 
nations,  or  through  the  forfeiture  of  former  poffelTors. 

6.  Johanfia,  fider  of  the  king  of  England,  diall  be  dri¬ 
ven  ih  marriage  to  David,  the  fon  and  heir  to  the  king 
of  Scots.  7-_The  king  of  Scots  diall  provide  the  prin- 
cefs  Johanna  in  a  jointure  of  2000I.  yearly,  fecured  on 
lands  and  rents,  according  to  a  rcafonable  edimation. 

8.  If  either  of  the  parties  lhall  fail  in  performing  thefe 
conditions,  he  diall  pay  2000  pounds  of  filver  to  the  pa¬ 
pal  treafury.  The  marriage  of  the  infant  prince  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  July  1328. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruce,  un-.-. 
quedionably  the  greated  of  all  the  Scottilh  monarch*. 

Mis  death  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  excef-  An.  132#* 
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Scotland,  five  fatigues  of  military  fervice  ;  and  his  difeafe,  caT  ' 
by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  a  leprofy,  was  probably 
an  inveterate  fcurvy,  occafioned  by  his  way 
He  died  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  married 
daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of  Marr  by  wlu  m 
he  had  a  daughter  named  Margery,  married  to  W  al ter 
the  fteivard  of  Scotland  ;  whofe.  hufband  died  in  1326. 
The  fecond  wife  of  Robert  was  Elizabeth,  the  oaughte 
i  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulfter.  By  her  he  had  « 
ron  David  II.  ;  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  married 
CwS  «.li  of  Sutherland  ,  ™jWr. 
da,  married  to  an  efquire  named  Thomas  Jfaac  >  a" 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Walter  Oliphant  of  Gaik. 
He  had  alfo  a  natural  fon  named  Robert. 

That  King  Robert  I.  was  a  man  of  unqueftionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequa  led  in  the  know- 
130  ledge  of  the  military  art,  mult  be  evident  from ^  many 
Account  of  particulars  already  related.  The  only  queftionable  part 
*  mnfnira.  r  ys  cbara£ler  is  his  fevere  punilhment  of  a  conipira  y 
formed  againft  him  in  the  year  1320  ;  a  relation  of 
which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im¬ 
portant  matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now— I  he  chief 
of  the  confpirators  were  William  <Je  Soulis  whofe  an- 
ceflor  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  , 
the  countefs  of  Strathern  and  fonm  other  perfons  of 
hivh  rank.  The  countefs  difeovered  the  plot  ,  after 
which  Soulis  confeffed  the  whole,  and  was  pun.flied 
with  perpetual  imprifonment ;  as  well  as  the  countefs, 
notwithftanding  her  having  made  the  dlfcoyery.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  flights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  efquire,  were  put  to  . death  as 
traitors:  but  the  per  fon  moft  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  tty  led  the  flower  of  chivalry. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  king,  and  ferved  with  great  re¬ 
putation  againft  the  Saracens.  To  him  the  confpirators, 
after  having  exafted  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  revealed  their 
defisns.  He  condemned  their  undertaking,  and  refuted 
to  (hare  in  it ;  but  did  not  difeover  it,  on  account  of 
the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  concealment  he 
was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  and  executed,  with- 
out  regard  to  bis  perfonal  merit  or  bis  relationlhip  to 
the  king.  The  confpirators  were  tried  before  the  par¬ 
liament  at  Scone  in  1320  ;  and  this  feffion  m  which  fo 
much  blood  was  ftied,  was  long  remembered  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  name  of  the  black  parliament.  Whether 
there  was  any  thing  real  in  this  confpiracy,  or  whether 
the  king  only  made  ufe  of  this  pretence  to  rid  himfelf  of 
fuch  as  were  obnoxious  to  him,  cannot  now  be  known 

■with  certainty.  .  ,  ,  . 

The  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  is  diftinguifhed  by  great 
and  occafioned  confiderable  changes  both  in 
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State  of 

Scotland  at  ^ort  anu  uuutiiu.mu  - - „  . 

IfRnWT  property  and  in  power,  though  it  is  treated  by.  hiftorians 
cUtobertl.iy^r  as  a  per;od  0f  romantic  adventures,  than  as  am 
a„e  of  uncommon  revolutions.  However  few  and  un¬ 
important  were  his  firft  fupporters  when  he  fet  out  for 
Scone  he  was  crowned  with  the  applaufe  of  an  mdig- 
nant  people.  His  tticceffes,  when  he  began  to  try  his- 
fkill  and  valour  againft  fuch  gallant  foldiers  as  the  Eng¬ 
irt,  were  not  equal  either  to  his  views  or  his  expefta- 
tion’s  It  was- the  battle  of  Bannockburn  that  decided 
the  fate  of  Bruce,  and  fecured  the  independence  of  Scot¬ 
land.  After  many  confUSs  of  various  fuccefs,  the  Eng- 
lifti  government  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  regal 
title  of  Bruce  and  the  independence  of  the  Scotulh  na- 
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The  revolution  that  took  place  when  the  Saxon  race  ^ _ 

of  kings  afeended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  was  fcarcely 
greater  than  the  changes  which  happened  under  the 
great  reftorer  of  the  Scottifh  monarchy.  Some  of  the 
molt  eminent  families  in  North  Britain  fell  before  the 
fortune  of  Bruce,  and  forfeited  their  all  to  his  offended 
laws.  Many  fubordinate  barons,  who  owed  fealty  to 
thofe  unfortunate  families,  rofe  on  their  ruined  eflates, 
and  thus  ceafed  to  be  vaffals  to  iuperior  lords.  Some  of 
the  greateft  offices,  which  had  been  hereditary  in  thofe 
eminent  houfes,  paffed,  with  large  pofkihons,  into  new 
families,  and  railed  them  to  unwonted  greatnets.  It  is 
not  perhaps  too  much  to  fay,  when  we.aflert,  that  one 
half  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Scotland  were  conferred 
on  new  proprietors,  who  gave  a  different  caff  to  the  po- 
pulation  of  a  mixed  people.  It  was  the  fault  of  Bruce, 
that  he  fometimes  facrificed  his  policy  to  his  gratitude  * 
but,  much  as  the  gratitude  or  munificence  of  that  great 
prince  bellowed  on  thofe  who  had  fought  by  his  fide  in 
many  a  confli&,  he  attempted  not  to  deprive  thofe  who 
were  innoxious  to  law  of  their  pofiefifions.  Yet  we  have 
been  told,  that,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  his  nobles,  he  fummoned  them  to  (hew  by  what  right 
they  held  their  lands,  and,  that  in  reply  to  this  inquiry, 
they  drew  their  f words,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  thefe  we 
acquired  our  lands,  and  with  thefe  we  will  defend 
them.”  This  brilliant  paffage,  which  has  made  fuch  a 
figure  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  rhetoricians  of  the  prefent 
day  as  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the  effe£l  of  paffion  in  in¬ 
verting  the  ufual  order  of  words,  appears  to  have  little 
foundation  in  hiftorie  truth.  We  have  no  example  of 
any  man  in  Scotland  claiming  lands  by  right  of  con- 
queft  *,  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Bruce  and  his  fon  Da¬ 
vid,  there  was  no  other  right  to  lands,  except  ancient 
poffeffion,  or  the  grant  of  the  king  *.  *  chaU 

As  the  acceffion  of  Robert  Brnce  forms  a  new  and  mers’s  Ca - 
brilliant  era  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  proper,  ledoma, 
before  we  proceed  in  our  narration,  to  take  a  general'0 -L 
view  of  the  (late  of  manners  in  North  Britain  during 
the  interval  that  elapfed  from  the  nth  to  the  14th 
century.  In  this  inquiry,  we  miift  carefully  diftinguilh 
between  the  Gaelic  and  Engliftl  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  former  were  the  moft  numerous  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  The  government  was  adnunifter- 
ed  bv  Scoto-Saxon  kings,  on  Anglo-Norman  principles ; 
with  the  affiftance  of  Anglo-Saxon  barons.  1 0  theie 
fources  mull  be  traced  the  maxims  of  the  governors  and 
the  cuftoms  of  the  governed.  Chivalry,  with  its  notlo'is 
and  purfuits,  was  no  fooner  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Normans,  than  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scoto-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  Before  the  reign  of  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  it  had  become  a  fort  of  maxim,  that  a  prince 
could  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a  king  before  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  before  the  accet- 
fion  of  Alexander  III.  this  maxim  was  fo  fully  eftablilh- 
ed,  that  it  was  deemed  unfit,  or  perhaps  unlawful,  to 
crown  their,  fovereign,  before  he  had  been  knighted. 

The  barons,  in  this:  refpeft,  followed  the  example  ot 
their  fovereigns,  by  feeking  knighthood,  at  the  peril  ot 
life,  through  many  a  bloody  field.  Ihus  chivalry, 
which  had  been  unknown  in  Celtic  Scotland,  was  ful  7 
eftablifhed  before  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce  *,  and  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  were  univerfally  worn  by  the  n ability. 
Before  the  conclufion  o£  this  period,  the  Scottn^^- 
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Scotland,  (hops  quartered  the  arms  of  their  families,  "with  the 
1  '  badges  of  their  fees ;  but  the  eftablilhment  of  heralds, 

svith  a  lord-lyon  at  their  liead,  is  of  a  much  more 
modern  date. 

The  mode  of  living,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  of  the 
ordinary  claiTes  of  people,  both  in  South  and  North 
Britain,  were  nearly  the  fame,  as  they  were  of  the  fame 
extra&ion.  The  manners  of  the  nobles  were  warlike, 
and  their  diverfions  were  analogous  to  their  manners. 
Of  thefe,  tournaments  were  the  moil  fplen did  ;  hunting 
and  hawking,  the  mod  frequent  amufements,  The 
kings  were  the  great  hunters,  in  imitation  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  fovereigns  of  England  ;  and  they  had  in  every 
county  a  vaft  foreft,  with  a  cadle  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  favourite  fport.  Attached  to  every  fored  there 
was  a  foreder,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
game.  The  bilhops  and  barons  had  alfo  their  foreders, 
with  fimilar  powers.  The  king  had  his  falconer ;  an 
office  which,  like  that  of  deward  and  fome  others,  gave 
a  furname  to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Of  the  domeftic  padimes  of  thofe  rudic  ages,  there 
are  but  few  notices.  When  David  led  his  army  to  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (fee  N°  92.),  his  varied  people 
were  amufed  by  gedures,  dancings,  and  buffoons.  The 
amufements  of  the  fame  claffes  of  people,  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  were  pretty  much  the  fame  during  thofe  con¬ 
genial  ages.  As  the  Engliffi  kings  had  their  mindrels, 
fo  the  Scottiffi  kings  had  their  harpers  and  their  trum¬ 
peters. 

The  education  of  fuch  a  people  wa3  fimilar  to  their 
manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  public 
fchools  feem  to  have  exided  in  the  principal  towns  of 
North  Britain.  The  monks,  who  were  ambitious  of 
engroffing  the  education  of  the  youth,  obtained  grants 
of  the  principal  feminaries  ;  and  the  children  of  the 
mod  honourable  parents  were  educated  in  the  monafte- 
ries.  The  abbots  had  fufficient  liberality  to  encourage 
the  dudies  of  the  monks,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
becoming  the  inftru&ors  of  youth. 

It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  derived  a  tinge  from  that  of  their  maders,  who 
were  not  always  natives  of  North  Britain.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  period,  the  univerfal  language  of 
Scotland,  if  we  except  thediftrift  of  Lothian,  was  Gae¬ 
lic;  but,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  language 
xvas  confiderahly  changed,  efpecialiy  in  the  fouthern  di- 
flri&s,  where  it  was  much  the  fame  as  that  fpoken  in 
South  Britain  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries. 

The  manners  which  were  mod  remarkable,  and  at* 
tended  with  the  mod  lading  cffe£b,  were  produced  by 
that  religious  zeal  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  from  the  higbed  to  the  lowed.  All  were  a&ive 
to  endow  or  to  enrich  a  monadery,  according  to  their 
eircumftances ;  and  many  perfons  of  rank  were  dudious 
to  be  received  into  the  fraternity  of  fome  ecclefiaftical 
community.  It  was  thought  an  objefl  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  be  buried  in  the  confecrated  ground  of  fome 
religious  Roufe ;  and,  to  obtain  this  end,  many  lands 
and  other  property  were  bedowed  upon  the  monks. 
Every  monadery  had  its  roll  of  benefa&ors,  and  many 
a  heart  beat  with  defire  to  be  added  to  the  facred  lid. 
Beads  were  made,  and  maffes  faid,  for  the  fouls  of  thofe 
v  perfons  who  had  made  the  larged  donations  to  the 
monks ;  and  particular  monks  were  fometimes  maintain- 
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ed  to  pray  for  the  foul  of  the  giver.  The  fame  energe-  Scotland, 
tic  principle,  which  induced  the  people  of  that  religious v 
age  to  build  chapels  and  ere<ft  churches,  prompted  them 
to  found  magnificent  cathedrals,  and  to  delight  in  the 
parade  of  fplendid  wordiip.  The  age  was  warlike  as 
well  as  religious.  The  dignified  clergy  did  not  feruple 
to  put  on  armour  with  their  caffocs.  The  bilhops  and. 
abbots,  as  well  as  the  barons,  had  their  cfquires  and 
armour-bearers,  whom  they  rewarded  with  lands. 

In  the  wars  of  thefe  times,  defenfive  armour  was  not 
commonly  worn  by  the  Scottiffi  foldiers.  The  people 
retained  the  weapons  of  their  ancedors,  and  their  only 
defence  was  a  buckler  or  target  of  leather.  Their  chief 
offenfive  weapons  were,  a  fpear  of  enormous  length,  and 
fwords  of  unfkilful  workmanffiip.  Their  men-at-arms, 
or  cavalry,  were  accoutred  like  the  fame  clafs  of  fol¬ 
diers  in  England,  as  they  were  the  defendants  of  Eng- 
liflimen. 

2  7  j 

After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  adminidration  was  af-  Randolph 
fumed  by  Randolph,  in  confequence  of  an  a£t  paffed  in  appointed 
1318,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent  in  cafe  of  theroSent* 
king’s  death.  In  his  new  chara&er  he  behaved  himfelf 
in  a  mod  exemplary  manner  ;  and  by  impartially  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  his  dation,  and  rigidly  admini- 
dering  judice,  he  fecured  the  public  tranquillity  in  the 
mod  perfect  manner.  A  fevere  exercife  of  judice  was 
now  rendered  indifpenfable.  During  a  long  courfe  of 
war,  the  common  people  had  been  aecuftomed  to  plun¬ 
der  and  bloodffied ;  and  having  now  no  Engliffi  ene¬ 
mies  to  employ  them,  they  robbed  and  murdered  one 
another.  The  methods  by  which  Randolph  reprefled  His  excel- 
thele  crimes  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  which  have  kyit  admi- 
been  adopted  in  latter  times;  for  he  made  the  countiesmftmion# 
liable  for  the  fevcral  robberies  committed  within  their 
bounds.  He  even  ordered  the  farmers  and  labourers 
not  to  houfe  the  tools  employed  by  them  in  agriculture 
during  the  night-time,  that  the  ffieriff’s  officers  might 
be  the  more  vigilant  in  fecuring  them.  He  gave  orders 
for  feverely  puniffiing  all  vagabonds,  and  obliged  them 
to  work  for  their  livelihood;  making  proclamation,  that 
no  man  ffiould  be  admitted  into  a  town  or  borough  who 
could  not  earn  his  bread  by  his  labour.  Thefe  regula¬ 
tions  were  attended  with  the  moft  falutary  effe£b.  A 
fellow  who  had  fecreted  his  own  plough-irons,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  they  were  flolen,  being  detected  by  the  fheriff’s 
officers,  was  inftantly  hanged.  A  certain  man  having 
killed  a  prieft,  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  abfolution 
from  the  pope ;  after  which  he  boldly  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Randolph  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  and,  on  his 
convi&ion,  to  be  executed  :  “  Becaufe,”  faid  he,  “  al¬ 
though  the  pope  may  grant  abfolution  from  the  fpiritual 
confequences  of  fin,  he  cannot  fereen  offenders  from 
civil  puniffiment.” 

King  Robert,  juft  before  his  death,  had  deftred  that  Douglas 
his  heart  might  be  depofited  in  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre  fcts  out  fofc 
at  Jerufalem  ;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  commander  the  Holy 
Douglas  was  employed,  who  fet  fail  in  June  1330  with  Wlth 
a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue.  He  anchored  off  Slays  Urt^'hcart, 
in  Flanders,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Low  Countries,  An.  133^* 
wffiere  he  expe£ied  to  find  companions  in  his  pilgri¬ 
mage  ;  but  learning  that  Alphonfo  XI.  the  young  king 
of  Leon  and  Caftile,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ofmyn 
the  Moor,  he  could  not  refill  the  temptation  of  fighting 
againft  the  enemies  of  Chriftiai\ity.  He  met  with  an 
honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  readily 
ft  K  i  obtained 
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Scotland,  obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what  was  thought  the  com- 
1  * ”  mon  caufe  of  Chridianity.  The  Spaniards  fird  came  in 

fight  of  the  enemy  near  Theba,  a  caftle  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Andalufia,  towards  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  Moors  were  defeated  ;  but  Douglas  giving  way  to 
his  impetuous  valour,  purfued  the  enemy  too  eagerly, 
and  throwing  among  them  the  cafket  which  contained 
the  heart  of  his  fovereign,  cried  out,  “  Now  pafs  thou 
onward  as  thou  wert  wont  5  Douglas  will  follow  thee 
Is  killed  by  or  die.”  The  fugitives  rallied  and  furrounded  Doug- 
the  Moors  |as  .  ^vjth  a  few  of  his  followers,  was  killed  in  at- 

in  Spain.  tempting  to  refcue  Sir  Walter  St  Clair  of  Rodin.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  interred  in 
the  church  of  Douglas.  His  countrymen  perpetuated 
liis  memory  by  bellowing  upon  him  the  epithet  of  the 
good  Sir  James  Douglas .  He  was  one  of  the  greateft 
commanders  of  the  age  *,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  70  battles,  57  of  which  he  gained,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  13.— Of  him  it  is  reported,  that  meeting  with 
an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alphonfo,  who  had  liis  face 
quite  disfigured  with  fears,  the  latter  faid  to  him,  “  It 
aflonifhes  me,  that  you,  who  are  faid  to  have  feen  fo 
much  fcrvice,  ffiould  have  no  marks  of  wounds  on  your 
face.”  “  Thank  heaven,”  anfwered  Douglas,  “  I  had 
^  always  an  arm  to  proteCt  my  face.” 

Edward  In  1 33 1,  Edward  Baliol  began  to  renew  his  preten- 
Baliol  fions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the  fame  time 

claims  the  t]iat  T>avid  II.  and  his  confort  Johanna  were  crowned 
ScoThnd  at  Scone  ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  24th 
An.  1331.  of  November.  Some  hiilorians  relate,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  this  attempt  by  one  Twynham  Lowrifon,  a 
perfon  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refufing  to 
do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  account  of  his  having  way -laid  the  official,  beaten 
him,  and  extorted  a  fum  of  money  from  him.  But 
however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  year  dif¬ 
ferences  began  to  arife  with  England,  on  the  following 
account.  It  had  been  provided  by  an  article  of  the 
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treaty  of  Northampton,  that  “  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Scotland. 
Ledel,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  of  Buchan ,  and 
Henry  de  Percy,  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  eflates,  of 
which  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of  the  war  between 
the  two  nations,  had  taken  polfeffion.”  This  article 
had  been  executed  with  refpeCt  to  Percy,  but  not  to 
the  other  two  •,  and  though  Edward  had  repeatedly 
complained  of  this  negleCt,  he  could  not  obtain  any  fa- 
tisfa&ion  (g). 

The  difinherited  barons  now  refolved  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land,  though  their  force  confided  of  no  more  than  3000 
infantry,  and  400  men  at  arms.  Edward  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  ufual  way,  as  he 
himfelf  did  not  yet  choofe  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  For  this  reafon  they  were  obliged  to  take 
fliipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Ravenfkarc ,  Ra~ 
venfpur,  or  Ravenjburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Randolph,  having  intelligence  of  the  Engliffi  prepara¬ 
tions,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Eaft  Lo¬ 
thian  ;  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the  naval  ar¬ 
mament,  he  marched  northwards;  but  died  at  Muffel- 
burgh,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  2oth  of  July 
1332.  With  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland.  .  The  Rand30fph 
earl  of  Marr,  a  man  whofe  only  merit  confided  in  his  the  regent 
being  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  dies, 
him  in  the  regency. — Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  fell  An*  T332* 
on  a  mod  curious  expedient  to  ffiow  the  judice  of  his 
caufe.  In  March  1332,  he  had  publidied  a  prohibition 
for  any  perfon  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  Northampton. 

The  difinherited  lords  had  been  fuffered  to  embark,  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  Scotland,  after  this 
prohibition  was  publifhed.  After  they  weregone>  Henry 
dc  Percy  wras  empowered  to  punidi  thofe  who  ffiould 
prefume  to  array  themfelves  iri  contempt  of  his  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  becaufe  he  underdood  that  the  Scots  were 
arming  in  order  to  repel  thofe  invaders  whom  Edward 
had  indire&ly  fent  againd  them,  he  empowered  Henry 
de  Percy  to  arm  againd  them. 
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(g)  As  this  is  an  important  period  of  hidory,  we  diall  here  tranferibe  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hailes  concerning 
the  caufes  of  this  drange  delay  of  executing  an  article  feemingly  of  little  importance  where  a  nation  was  concern¬ 
ed.  u  By  the  treaty  of  Northampton  (fays  he),  all  the  claims  of  the  Englidi  barons  to  inheritances  in  Scotland 
were  difregarded,  excepting  thofe  of  Henry  de  Percy,,  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  and  Henry  de  Beaumont. 
Percy  procured  fatisfa&ion  :  but  the  others  did  not.  .  .  .  . 

u  Henry  de  Beaumont,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  affociated  himfelf  with  the  nobility  againd  the  D  Efpen- 
fers,  and  on  that  account  had  fuffered  imprifonment  and  exile.  He  aided  Queen  Ifabella  in  the  invafion  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  the  depofition,  captivity,  and  death  of  her  huffiand.  Although  under  the  adminidration  of 
Mortimer,  he  had  obtained  a  ffiare  in  the  partition  of  the  fpoils  of  the  D’Efpenftrs,  he  perfided  in  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  the  new  favourite  ;  and  although  his  own  intereds  were  fecured  by  the.  treaty  of  .Northampton,  he 
boldly  exclaimed  againd  the  injudice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  that  treaty.  He  joined  the  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  in  their  attempt  to  refeue  the  young  king  from  the  hands  of  Ifabella  and  her  minion,  and  place  him  in  their 
own  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  ill-advifed  confpiracy,  he  again  took  refuge  in  foreign  parts.  It  appears  that  Lord 
Wake,  having  followed  the  political  opinions  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  was  involved  in  like  calamities  and  difgrace. 
While  the  queen-dowager  and  Mortimer  retained  their  induence,  the  claims  of  thofe  two  barons  were  altogether 
overlooked  :  But  within  48  hours  after  the  execution  of  Mortimer,  a  peremptory  demand  was  made  by  Edward  III. 
to  have  their  inheritance  redored. 

“  The  demand  was  unexpected  and  alarming.  Made  at  the  very  moment  of  the  fall  of  Ifabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  loudly  proteded  againd  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and  perilous 
change  in  the  fydem  of  the  Engliffi. 

“  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  viciffitudes  in  England.  The  D’Efpenfers  alternately  per¬ 
secuted  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abafed  in  the  dud  :  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  tofupreme  authority, 
victorious  over  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Randolph 
to  wiffi,  and  even  to  look,  for  fome  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  Scottiffi  interefts. 

7  7  3  Meanwhile,. 
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i  cotland.  On  the  31ft  of  July,  Edward  Baliol  and  his  affoci- 
-v— ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinghorn,  on  the 
,^3^  Forth  ;  routed  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  oppofed  them  *,  and 
K.ing.  marched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or- 
f  *tm,  and  dered  his  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ifeats  the  Tay,  he  proceeded  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 
pots.  Miller’s  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
prefent  fituation,  and  his  deftru&ion  feemed  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  Earn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  •,  and  another,  nearly 
as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  fouth,  through  the 
Lothians  and  Stirlingftiire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at 
Auchterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  weft  of  Forteviot. 
Hiftorians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies. 
Fordun  fays,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,000 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many  j  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arms  \  that  is,  horfe- 
men  completely  armed.  Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Baliol’s  at  500  armed 
men.  Knyghton  fays,  that  Baliol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  different 
forts  *,  but  that  he  had  in  all  only  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  defperate  fituation,  the  Englifh  general 
formed  a  defign  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp. 
They  Avere  dire&ed  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardine.  The  Scots  kept  no  Avatch,  but  abandon¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth  ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  crofted  the 
river  at  midnight.  They  afeended  a  rifing  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottifti  ar¬ 
my,  and  made  a  dreadful  {laughter.  At  the  firft  at¬ 
tack,  young  Randolph  haftened  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppofe  the  enemy  \  and  being  fcconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
Englifh,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terms. 
But  noAV  the  regent  himfelf,  along  Avith  the  whole  mul- 
*  *  titude,  rufhed  fonvard  to  battle  without  the  leaft  order:* 
fo  that  Avhile  the  hindmoft  preffed  on,  the  foremoft  Avere 
throAvn  down,  trodden  upon,  and  fuffoeated.  The  (laugh¬ 
ter  lafted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vaft  ar¬ 
my  Avere  utterly  difperfed.  Many  men  of  eminence 
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Avere  killed  ;  among  Avhom  Avere  Donald  earl  of  Marr,  Scotland, 
author  of  the  Avhole  cataftrophe  $  Thomas  earl  of  Mo- 
ray,  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 
Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  (laughter 
of  the  infantry  and  of  the  men  at  arms  Avas  very  great  $ 
the  moft  probable  accounts  make  it  2000  men  at  arms, 
and  upAvards  of  13,000  common  foldiers.  The  lofs  of 
the  Englifh  Avas  inconfiderable.  23# 

The  day  after  this  victory,  Baliol  took  poffeftion  of  Farther 
Perth  \  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  of  ^ 
March,  caufed  the  ditch  to  be  cleared,  and  the  toAvn 
to  be  fortified  Avith  pallifadoes.  The  firft  information 
which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  Ava3 
from  a  common  foldier,  who  (led  from  the  place  mor¬ 
tally  Avounded.  When  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he 
had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  (how  his  Avounds  *,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  fell  doAvn,  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence  given  by  the  foldier  5  but  inftead  of 
taking  his  meafures  Avith  any  prudence,  he  and  his  men 
hurried  on  to  Perth,  a&uated  only  by  a  blind  im- 
pulfe  to  revenge.  At  firft  they  defigned  to  affault 
the  place  ;  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  hoAvever, 
could  not  be  done  unlefs  the  Scots  Avere  mafters  at  fea. 

John  Crab,  the  Flemifh  engineer  (avIio  had  diftin- 
gui(hed  himfelf  by  deftroying  the  famous  engine  called 
the  fow  at  the  fiege  of  BerAvick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  Englifti  on  the  eaftern  coafts. 

After  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  veffels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  ay  here  the 
Englifii  fleet  Avas,  and  took  the  fliip  belonging  to  Hen¬ 
ry  de  Beaumont ;  but  foon  after  all  his  ten  veffels  Avere  240 
burnt  by  the  Englifh  in  a  general  engagement.  Af-  He  is 
ter  this  the  blockade  of  Perth  Avas  raifed,  the  earl  0f£rown^ 
March  difbanded  his  army,  and  EdAvard  Baliol  ay  as  3^^, 
croAvned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of 
September  1332. 

The  neAV  monarch  Avas  no  fooner  put  in  poffeftion 
of  the  kingdom,  than  he  left  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife,  Avhile  he  himfelf  repaired  to  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  party  of  King  David 
Avas  far  from  being  extinguifhed.  Baliol  Avas  fcarcely 
gone,  when  the  toivn  of  Perth  Avas  furprifed,  and  its 

fortifications' 


MeanAvhile,  with  great  reafon  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  reftitution  of  the  inheritances  claimed  under  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avowed  oppofers  of  that  treaty. 

“  Befides,  it  Avas  neceffary  for  Randolph  to  be  affured  that  the  Englilh,  Avhile  they  urged  the  performance  of 
one  article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  fincerely  purpofe  to  perform  its  more  important  articles,  by  continu¬ 
ing  to  acknoAvledge  the  fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  Scottifti  nation. 

“  Of  this,  hoAvever,  there  Avas  much  reafon  to  doubt.  For  the  Englifh  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  pro- 
tedlion,  and  had  granted  him  a  paffport  to  come  into  England,  Avith  permiflion  to  refide  there  during  a  Avhole 
year,  (10th  Odlober  1330).  Thefe  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

“  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  event  too  fatally  juftified  the  apprehenfions  of  Randolph  ;  for,  while  EdAA^ard  III.  AAras 
demanding  reftitution  of  the  eftates  referved  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  his  fubje&s  Avere  arming  in  violation 
of  that  treaty. 

“  It  \s  remarkable,  that,  on  the  24th  March  133 1-2,  Edurard  appears  to  have  knoAvn  of  the  hoftile  affociation 
of  the  difinherited  barons.  His  Avords  are,  ‘  Quia  ex  relatu  accepimus  plurimorura,  quod  diverfi  homines  de  reg¬ 
no  noftro,  et  alii  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendants),  pacem  inter  nos,  et  Robertum  de  Brus,  nuper  Regem  Sco- 
torum,  initam  et  confirmatam  infringere  machinantes,  diverfas  congregationes  hominum  ad  arma  indies  faciunt,. 
et,  per  marches  regm  nojlrt ,  di&am  terrain  Scotise,  ad  earn  modo  guerrino  impugnandum ,  ingredi  intendunt Fee- 
dera,  tom.  iv.  p.  51 1.  And  yet,  on  the  22d  April  following,  he  demanded  reftitution  of  the  inheritance  of  Lord!- 
Wake,  one  of  the  barons  in  arms  y”  Fftdera7  tom.  iv.  p.  ji8>. 
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fortifications  razed,  by  James  Frafcr,  Simon  Frafer, 
and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri- 
foner,  with  his  family  and  vaffals.  Andrevv  Murray  of 
Tullibardine,  who  had  directed  the  English  to  a  ford 
on  the  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  (till  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  their 
infant  prince,  ehofe  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell 
Fie  was  a  brave  and  a£tive  man,  but  had  not 
as  yet  fufficient  force  to  attempt  any  thing  confider- 

able.  ^  . 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  molt  icanda- 
lous  manner.  At  Roxburgh,  he  made  a  folemn  fur- 
render  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  \  acknowledged  Ed¬ 
ward  for  his  liege-lord  ;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  fuf- 
fieient,  he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  the 
town,  caftle,  and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearly  va¬ 
lue  of  2000I.  “  on  account,”  as  the  inftru.ment  bears, 
“  of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  which  we  have 
procured  through  the  fujferance  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and  acceptable  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  his  good  fubjeas  ”  He  alfo  proffered 
to  marry  the  prineefs  Johanna,  whom  he  confidered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  50OI.  to 
her  jointure  ;  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  10, oool. 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or 
otherwife  difpofed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en¬ 
gaged  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
as  the  king  of  England  fhould  advife  ;  and,  laflly,  he 
became  bound  to  lerve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except¬ 
ing  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  fpaee  of  a 
year  together,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  his 
own  charges  ;  and  he  bound  his  Tueeeffors  to  perform 
the  like  fervice  with  IOO  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 
Edward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himfelf  to  ferve  him  in  all 
his  wars  whatever. 

Though  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  fubmitted  to 
this  (ha  me  ful  treaty,  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  thofe 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
John,  the  fecond  fon  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  Archibald,  the  youngeft 
brother  of  the  renowned  Douglas 4  together  with  Si¬ 
mon  Frafer,  affembled  a  body  of  horfemen  at  Moffat 
in  Annandale  ;  and,  fuddenly  traverfing  the.  country, 
a  {faulted  Baliol  unexpectedly  at  Annan.  His  brother 
Henry  made  a  gallant  refinance  for  fome  time  ;  but 
was  at  laft  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  killed,  to¬ 
gether  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinCtion.  Baliol 
himfelf  efeaped  almoft  naked,  with  fearcely  a  fingle  at¬ 
tendant,  and  fled  to  England.  After  his  departure, 
the  Scots  began  to  make  depredations  on  the  Englifh 
frontiers.  Edward  iffued  a  proclamation,  iri  which  he 
folemniy  averred,  that  the  Scots,  hy  their  hoftile  de¬ 
predations,  had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton. 
Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  fome  Englifh 
barons,  returned  to  Scotland;  took  and  burnt  a  eaftle 
where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded  ;  and,  eftablifh- 
ing  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh* 
began  to  make  preparations  for  befieging  Berwick.  Juft 
after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 
invaded  England  by  the  wxftern  marches,  plundered 
the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty  ;  in  revenge 
for  which/  Sir  Anthony  de  Luey  made  an  inroad  into 
Scotland,  defeated  and  look  prifoner  Sir  William  Dou- 
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glas,  celebrated  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the  Scotland,.  ^ 
blight  of  Liddefdale,  whom  Edward  cauled  to  be  put  in 
irons.  About  the  fame  time,  Sir,Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  difcomfit  him 
before  the  reinforcements  which  he  expe&ed  out  of 
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burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  refeue  a  fol-  regent 
dier,  was  taken  prifoner  :  and  thus  Scotland  was  at  once  a*d 
deprived  of  its  two  ablefl  commanders.  pru 

Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent ;  and 
Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  faid,  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  done,  and  to  feek  fueh  redrefs  as  might  feem 
good  to  himfelf.  He  ordered  poffeflion  to  be  taken 
of  the  ifle  of  Man  in  his  own  name  ;  and  foon  after 
made,  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  had 
fome  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.  The  chief  defign  of 
Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  obtain  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  been  already  244 
ceded  to  him  by  Baliol.  This  appeared  to  the  Scots  a  Berwick 
place  of  n©  lefs  importance  than  it  did  to  Edward  ;  andj^g^E1 
therefore  they  took  all  the  precautions  in  their  power  [ifl*  ng’  1 
to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it.  The  earl  of  March  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  eaflle,  and  Sir  William  Keith 
the  town.  The  Scots  made  an  obflinate  defence ;  yet 
it  was  evident  that  they  muft  foon  have  yielded  if  they 
had  not  been  relieved.  At  length  the  regent,  with  a 
numerous  army,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
endeavoured  to  convey  fuccours  into  the  town,  or  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
and  engage  in  battle.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ; 
the  Englifh  obftru&ed  every  paffage,  and  flood  on  the 
de  fen  five.  m 

The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  wafted  the  The  Scoti 
country,  and  even  affaulted  Bamborough-caftle,  where  invade 
Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  reftdenee. 

He  fondly  imagined  that  Edward  III.  would  have  aban-  Yain> 
doned  the  fiege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  eircumftances  not  diftimilar.  Edward,  how¬ 
ever,  pel-fevered  in  his  enterprife. 

During  a  general  affault,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  confumed.  The  inhabitants  ha¬ 
ving  experienced  the  evil's  of  a  fiege,  and  dreading  the 
greater  evils  of  a  ftorm,  implored  the  earl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  feek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truee  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  caftle  fliould  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  unlefs  fuccours  arrived  before  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers  on  the  19th  July. 

By  the  treaty,  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted. to 
have  an  interview  with  the  regent.  He  found  him  246. 
with  bis  army  in  Northumberland  ;  urged  the  neceftity  Tfce  Scots 
of  his  return  ;  and  fliowed  him,  that  Berwick,  if  not  in-^Jolve 
ftantly  relieved,  was  loft  for  ever.  Perfuaded  by  his  im¬ 
portunities,  the  regent  refolved  to  combat  the  Englifh, 
and  either  to  fave  Berwick  or  lofe  the  kingdom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  He  divided  his  army  into  four  bo¬ 
dies.  The  firft  was  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  fon 
of  Randolph  ;  but  as  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
in  war,  James  and  Simon  Frafer,  foldiers  of  appror 
ved  reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  command. 

The  fee  on  d  body  was  led  by  the  fteward  of  Scotland, 
youth  of  16,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  his  uncle  Sir 
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by  the  regent  himfeif,  having  with  him  the  earl  of 
'  Carrick  and  other  barons  of  eminence.  The  fourth 
body,  or  referve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
earl  of  Rofs. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottifh  army  on  that  day  are 
varioufly  reported  by  hiftorians,  The  continuator  of 
Hemingford,  an  author  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton, 
who  lived  in  the  fucceeding  age,  afeertain  their  numbers 
with  more  precifion  than  is  generally  required  in  hitto- 
rical  fattts. 

The  continuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangement  of  the  Scottifh  army. 
He  fays,  that,  befides  earls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  1100  men  at  arms,  and 
13,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  in 
all  to  14,655. 

With  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  his 
narrative  is  cleared  from  the  errors  of  ignorant  or  care- 
lefs  tranferibers. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fervants  who  tended 
the  horfes  of  perfons  of  diftin&ion  and  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  the  ufelefs  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  a6tual  combatants. 

The  Engliffi  were  advantageoufly  polled  on  a  rifing 
ground  at  Halidon,  with  a  marfhy  hollow  in  their 
front.  Of  their  particular  difpolition  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed,  farther  than  that  Baliol  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
“  That  Berwick  ffiould  be  confidered  as  relieved,  in 
cafe  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  pafiage  into  the 
town.”  This  the  Scottilh  men  at  arms  attempted  \ 
but  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpt/fe,  oppofed  them  in 
perfon,  and  repulfed  them  with  great  (laughter.  The 
Scottifh  army  rufhed  on  to  a  general  attack  *,  but  they 
had  to  defeend  into  the  marlhy  hollow  before  mount¬ 
ing  the  eminences  of  Halidon.  After  having  ftruggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  inceflantly  galled  by  the  Engliffi  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fatigued  and  disorder¬ 
ed  in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who 
had  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  Engliffi,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages 
of  fituation,  and  were  better  difciplined  than  their  an- 
tagonifts.  The  earl  of  Rofs  led  the  referve  to  attack 
in  flank  that  wing  where  Baliol  commanded  ;  but  he 
was  repulfed  and  (lain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith. 

In  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  events  were  equally 
difaflrous.  The  regent  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
the  Scots  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  field,  and 
during  a  purfuit  for  many  miles,  the  number  of  ilain  and 
prifoners  was  fo  great,  that  few  of  the  Scottilh  army  ef- 
caped. 

Befides  the  earls  of  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Men¬ 
teith,  there  were  among  the  (lain  Malcolm  ear!  of  Le¬ 
nox,  an  aged  baron  *,  he  had  been  one  of  the  foreraoft 
to  repair  to  the  fiandard  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  his 
Iaft  exertions  were  for  his  country  :  Alexander  Bruce 
carl  of  Carrick,  who  atoned  for  his  ffiort  defe&ion 
from  the  family  of  his  benefactor  $  John  Campbell  earl 
of  Athol,  nephew  of  the  late  king  ;  James  Frafer,  and 
Simon  Frafer  *,  John  de  Graham,  and  Alexander  de 
Xiindefay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
eminent  rank*. 
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The  Steward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  James.  John 
was  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and  made  pri- 
foner. 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  lived  only  to  fee  his  army  difeomfited 
and  himfeif  a  priioner. 

This  victory  was  obtained  with  very  inconfiderable 
lofs.  If  is  related  by  the  Engliffi  hittorians,  that  on 
the  fide  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  killed  one 
knight,  one  efquire,  and  twelve  foot  foldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  incredible,  when  we  remember,  that  the 
Engliffi  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  that  their  ar¬ 
chers,  at  a  fecure  difiance,  incelfantly  annoyed  the  Scot¬ 
tish  infantry. 

According  to  capitulation  the  town  and  caftle  of  Ber-  Berwick 
wick  furrendered,  and  the  Engliffi  king  took  I  2  holtages,  inrreuders, 
for  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens.  all^codamf 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the  fubnrits. 
fubjeClion  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  few  fortrelFes  *,  fo  that 
it  became  neceffary  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  France,  where  they  were  honourably  enter¬ 
tained.  Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himfeif  in  ma¬ 
king  new  coneeffion9  to  his  liege-lord  Edward  *,  and  in 
1334  the  work  of  fob  million  was  completed  by  a  fo- 
lemn  inftrument  drawn  up  by  Baliol,  in  which  he  lur- 
rendcred  great  part  of  the  Scottilh  dominions,  to  be'for  2^9 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  this  inttru-  Mean  fub- 
lnent  Baliol  faid,  that  “  he  had  formerly  become  bound  mi^ons  °4' 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  marches,  ^lolj 
to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand- pound  lands;  that  the  n*  I234j 
Scottifh  parliament,  bad  ratified  his  obligation  ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  furrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  *,  and  now,  for  completely  difeharging  his  obli¬ 
gation,  he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  to  the  Englilh 
crown  of  the  forefts  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick  ; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  5 
tagether  with  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  con- 
ttabularies  of  Linlithgow  and  Haddington.”  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  furrender  was  made  with  fo  much  precipi¬ 
tation,  that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
ettate  out  of  it.  This,  however,  was  generoully  reftored 
to  him  by  Edward  ;  who  proclaimed,  that,  “  having 
already  received  fatisfa&ion  in  full,  he  had  too  much 
reverence  for  God,  juttiec,  and  good  faith  to  man,  to 
allow  the  ceffion  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  private  rights  of 
the  king  of  Scots.”  At  the  fame  time,  Baliol  prefent- 
ed  himfeif  before  his  liege -lord  ;  did  homage,  and  fwore 
fealty,  41  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the 
illes  adjacent.” 

A  quarrel  now  arofe  among  the  difinherittd  lords,  A  quarrel 
to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  which  pro-  amorig  the 
duced  the  wortt'confequences  to  the  interett  of  Baliol.  ^llgllil 
The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  leaving 
daughters,  but  no  iiTue-male.  Moubray  having  claim¬ 
ed  a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother,  Baliol 
countenanced  his  fuit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  him  in 
poffi  ffion  of  the  inheritance.  Henry  de  Beaumont  earl 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strathbolgie  or  Haflings, 
carl  of-  Atbolp  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  heirs-general  ; 
but  perceiving  that  their  felicitations  were  not  heard, 
they  left  the  court  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  their  ca¬ 
ttles  about  the  end  of  Augutt  1334.  Baliol  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  error  in  offending  ihefe  two  powerful  lords  *, 
and.  in  order  to  regain  their  favour,  difmilTed  Moubray, 
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Scotland,  and  conferred  on  David  de  Stratlibolgie  lb® 

eftates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.  Ihus  he 
alienated  the  affeftions  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  by  far  too  power- 

. .  fl*  About  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell, 

party  every  having  regained  his  freedom,  began  to  aftem  e  t  e 
where  de-  fr;enc]s  of  liberty,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  MoU- 
featcd.  hray.  In  a  moment  every  thing  was  in  confuiion. 

Geffrey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  ; 
Henry  de  Beaumont  was  befieged  in  his  caftle  of  Dun- 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubray,  and  forced  to  farren- 
dcr,  but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England. 
Richard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pafs  into  England 
•with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  pnloner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galfton.  .  The  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  lfle  of  Lute 
ever  fince  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  paffed  ever  to 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  King  David.  With  the  affiftance  of  Dou- 
cal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
caftle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.  His  tenants  of  the  lfle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  Hew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
prefented  his  head  to  their  matter.  John  the  fon  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri- 
foner  in  the  atfion.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  Scottilh  intereft. 
Encouraged  by  thefc  fucceffes,  the  Steward  entered  Ins 
ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  °f  David. 
Godfrey  de  Rofs,  the  governor  of  Ayrftnre,  fubmittcd 
to  the  Steward.  The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hall- 
don,  and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.  The  earl,  having  raifed  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  againft  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  laft  to  furrender ;  after 
which  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  conquerors.  Ba- 
liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  in 
order  to  folicit  affiftance  from  Edward  ;  and  this  wa3 
uDuuiis  readily  granted.  Edward  himfelf  took  the  field  at  a 
affiftance  of  unfavourable  feafon  for  military  enterprifes.  His 
Edward.  g  was  divided  into  two  parts.  With  the  one  Ed¬ 
ward  wafted  Lothian,  while  Baliol  did  the  like  in  _A- 
nandale  with  the  other  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Patrick 
earl  of  March,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  pofture 
of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  fworn  to 
England.  His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  an  indepen¬ 
dency  dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  affured  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  they  themfelves  poffeffed. 

The  year  1335  is  remarkable  for  the  liege  of  Loch- 

_ _  leven  caftle  by  the  Englifh,  under  John  de  Strivelin. 

fucceisfully  "Phis  fort  is  built  011  a  fmall  ifland,  and  very  difficult 
befieged  by  actep  The  Englifh  commander  eredled  a  fort  in 
S?  E"g'  the  cemetery  of  Kinrofs  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
An  1 13  lake,  from  whence  runs  the  ftream  called  the  Water  of 
'  £eWn,  he  raifed  a  ftrong  and  lofty  bulwark,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  ifland  under  water,  and 
oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender.  But  four  of  the 
Scots  foldiers,  having  found  means  to  approach  the 
bulkwark  undifeovered,  pierced  it  fo  dexteroufly,  that 
the  waters,  rufliing  out  with  a  prodigious  force,  over¬ 
flowed  part  of  the  Englifh  camp ;  and  the  garrifon, 
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unexpe&ed  inundation,  ftormed  and  plundered  the  tort 
at  Kinrofs.  At  this  time  the  Englifh  commander, 
with  many  of  his  foldiers,  happened  to  be  ahfent  at 
Dunfermline,  celebrating  the  feitival  of  St  Margaret. 

On  his  return,  he  fwore  that  he  would  never  defifl  till 
he  had  taken  the  place,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword  *,  but  his  utmoft  efforts  were  at  laft  baffled,  and 
he  was  obliged,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  to  defift. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  affembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairfy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife  ;  but  no  plan  of  defence 
could  be  fixed  on,  by  reafon  of  the  animofities  and  fac¬ 
tions  which  prevailed  among  the  barons.  Through  the 
mediation  of  the  French,  fome  terms  of  peace  were  pro- 
pofed  -9  but  being  rejetfed  by  the  Engliffl,  Edward  again 
invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging  the  country^  with 
one  army,  while  Baliol  and  the  earl  of  Warrene  did  the  ^ 
fame  with  another.  Soon  after  the  invafion,  Count  Guy  Com^Gu) 
of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick  with  a  confiderable  num-0fNamur 
ber  of  men  at  arms  in  the  fervice  of  the  Engliih.  He  defeated 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  was^d  ukea 
defeated  and  taken  prifoncr  by  the  earls  of  IMarch  and 
Moray,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment,  one  Richard  Shaw,  a  Scottiffl  efquirc,  was  Tingled 
out  by  a  combatant  in  the  army  of  Count  Guy,  and 
both  pierced  each  other  with  their  fpears  ;  the  ftranger 
being  dripped,  was  difeovered  to  be  a  woman.  The 
earl  of  Moray  treated  Guy  with  the  greateft  .  ,  ,  1I1C 

not  only  allowing  him  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops regent 
to  depart  from  Scotland  without  molcftation,  but  even  taken  pri- 
attending  him  to  thc/borders,  accompanied  by  William  in 
Douglas  and  his  brother  James.  On  his  return,  Wil- of 
liam  de  Preffen,  warden  of  the  caftle  and  foreft  of  Jed-vvhicha 
burgh,  attacked  and  defeated  his  party  5  James  Douglas fhameful 
was  killed,  the  earl  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  treaty 

into  England.  with  Eng. 

Thus  was  the  Scottifh  riation  once  more  reduced  tolan(j, 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  de  Moubray,  Geffrey 
dc  Mowbray,  and  fome  others*  pretending  powers  from 
“  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot¬ 
land,1’  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  at  Perth  *,  the 
fubftance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  pardon,  and  have  their  fees,  lands  and  offices  re- 
ftored,  excepting  thofe  who  by  common  qffent  in  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  the  church 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  were  to 
remain  in  full  force.  All  offices  Were  to  be  filled  with 
Scotfmen,  excepting  that  the  king  fhould  appoint  whom 
he  pleafed  within  his  regalities*  #  257 

The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  perfecute  with  the  The  earl  of 
lit  mo  ft  fury  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe  of  Scot- Athol  de- 
land.  With  3000  men  he  befieged  the  Caftle  of  Kil-  e.^ftn 
drommey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of 
King  David’s  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both¬ 
well  refolded  lit  all  events  to  attempt  the  refeue  of  his 
wife  and  family,  who  were  {hut  up  in  his  caftle.  ^  With 
I  TOO  men  he  furprifed  Athol  in  the  foreft  of  Kilblain. 

The  earl’s  men,  feized  with  a  panic,  fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves  *,  on  which  their  commander,  refufing  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  quarter,  was  killed.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  then 
affembled  a  parliament  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  was 
immediately  appointed  regent.  .  Edward 

In  1336  the  king  of  England  perceiving  that  the agajn  in- 
Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  France*  re- vades  Scot- 
folved  to  invade  their  country,  and  crufh  them  atonceW^ 
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Scotland.  before  they  could  have  any  affiftanee  from  their  new 
’  allies.  In  this  expedition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
vernefs  ;  but  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  a&ion  ;  fo  that 
Edward  could  not  effeft  any  thing  of  confequence. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas 
Rofheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunnottar.  They  were 
defeated  }  but  Roftieme  fell  in  the  adlion.  Edward 
chaftifed  the  vanquilhed  feverely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  afhes.  He  then  began  to  repair  the 
cattles  whofe  fortifications  had  been  demolished  by 
King  Robert.  He  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  the  cattles 
of  Dunottar,  Kinclevin,  Lawriefton,  Stirling,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and  Roxburgh  •,  greatly  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.  The  Scots  began  to  reduce  thefe 
cattles  as  foon  as  Edward  was  departed  ;  and  in  1337, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.  No 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
fide.  Edward  being  employed  in  preparations  for  inva¬ 
ding  France,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  ;  and  the  Scots,  divided  among  themfelves, 
and  deftitute  of  thofe  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac* 
quired  fo  much  glory,  could  not  now  annoy  their  ene¬ 
mies  as  formerly.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfa&ion 
was  the  fiege  of  the  cattle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the 
jcccfs fully  earl  of  March.  The  Englifh  commander  was  the  earl 
Lefieged  by  0f  Salilbury.  The  earl  of  March  was  abfent  :  but  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Randolph,  from  her  complexion 
commonly  called  Black  Agnes ,  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  her  hufband’s  abfence.  The  Englifh  again  employed 
that  huge  machine  called  a  fow ,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  fiege  of  Berwick  :  it  met  with  the 
fame  fate  now  as  at  that  time  j  an  huge  ftone,  let  fall 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  crufhed  it  to  pieces. 
The  Englifh,  baffled  in  every  attack,  turned  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade  3  but  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  refolute  men,  the  garri- 
fon  made  a  fally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy.  The  Englifh,  difheartened  by  fo  many 
misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

J.£pIoits  of  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and 

abert  the  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  of 
eward.  Scotland.  In  *1339  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  and 
the  cattle  of  Stirling  j  and  gained  over  to  the  Scottifh 
intereft  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  cattle  of 
Coupar :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from 
every  poft  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  he 
could. 

In  1341,  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh  was  furprifed  by  a 
device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.  According  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  privately  re- 
r  William  ceived  into  his  {hip  the  knight  of  Liddefdale,  with  WiL 
dloek,  |jam  jrrafer>  Joachim  of  Kinbuck,  and  200  refolute  men. 

1341-  curr;e  caft  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
Englifh  fhipmaftcr,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wine  and  pro- 
vifions,  with  which  he  propofed  to  furnifh  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  cattle.  His  barrels  and  hampers  were  brought 
to  the  cattle-gate,  and  fuddenly  thrown  down  in  fuch  a 
^  manner  as  to  obftru£t  the  fhutting  of  it.  Currie  and 
ling  David  men  then  flew  the  fentinels  :  and  the  knight  of  Lid- 
[ rives  in  defdalc,  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
lodand.  rufhed  in,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  and  made  them¬ 
felves  matters  of  the  place. — On  the  4th  of  March  this 
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year,  the  king  and  queen  arrived  from  France,  and  land-  Scotland, 
ed  at  Inverbervie  in  Kincardinefhire.  ^  ' 

In  1342,  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  took  the  ttrong  for-  An.  134;. 
trefs  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  which  important  fervice  the  king 
beftowed  on  him  the  charge  of  lheriff  of  Teviotdale,  at 
that  time  held  by  William  Douglas  knight  of  Liddef- 
dale.  The  king’s  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramfay  :  Miferable 
for  from  that  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and  end  of  Sir 
inveterate  enemy  ;  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon-  Alexander 
ciliation,  unexpectedly  furprifed  him  with  three  of  his  ^T^rWil- 
friends,  he  put  them  inftantlv  to  death,  carrying  off iiarn  Bul- 
Ramfay  himfelf  to  his  cattle  of  the  Hermitage,  where  lock, 
be  caufed  him  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  a  moft  bar¬ 
barous  manner.  The  unhappy  man  was  confined  in  a 
room,  over  which  was  a  heap  of  wheat  ;  a  few  grains 
of  which  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  fupport  life,  but  as  would  protract  it  fer 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  fenfible  of  the  agonies  of 
hunger:  and  in  this  miferable  fituation  he  furvived  lj 
days.  About  the  fame  time  Sir  William  Bullock  was 
put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  nor  was 
King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  puniffi  i’uch 
atrocious  cruelties  committed  by  fo  powerful  a  fubje6f.  26g. 

In  the  mean  time,  David  having  railed  a  powerful  David  in¬ 
army,  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Englitti,  vadcs  Eng- 
from  whom  he  had  fuffered  fo  much.  Edward  was  at 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raife  all  w-tj1  ti, ,e 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent  :  which  order,  however,  utmoft 
produced  but  little  effeft  )  fo  much  was  this  mean- cruelty, 
fpirited  prince  defpifed  by  the  Englifh.  David  inva¬ 
ded  Northumberland  without  oppofition,  and  ravaged 
the  country  $  but  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  New- 
caftle,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  Ncvil,  aa 
excellent  officer.  David,  exafperated  at  this  repulfe, 
entered  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  ip. 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  However,  on  the  approach  of 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  retire  ;  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  on. 

This  pacification  was  but  fbort-lived.  In  1345  the  other  mva- 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  while  Ed-fions. 
ward  took  all  neceffary  meafures  for  oppofing  them  :  An,  1345. 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  fuccefsful,  ravaging 
Weftmoreland,  and  burning  feveral  towns.  The  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations  ^  and 
hoftilities  were  not  renewed  till  1346,  when  David  en¬ 
tered  England  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  His  firft 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Liddel,  and 
maffacring  all  whom  he  found  in  it.  The  commander,  Monftrous 
Sir  Walter  Selby,  capitulated  with  a  Scots  knight  for  cruelty  of 
his  life  ;  but  the  bargain  being  difapproved  of  by  Da-  Bavid. 
vid,  he  ordered  two  of  Selby’s  Tons  to  be  ftrangled  in 
his  prefence,  and  then  the  father’s  head  to  be  cut  off. 

From  thence  the  Scots  marched  to  Lancroft,  which 
they  plundered  ;  then  patting  into  Northumberland,  they 
pillaged  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  fpared  the  town, 
that  it  might  ferve  as  a  magazine.  Three  other  towns, 

Corbridge,  Durham,  and  Darlington,  were  fpared  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  his  march  to  Durham,  it  is  faid 
that  he  would  have  made  the  county  a  defert,  had  not 
fome  of  the  monks  paid  him  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  fpare  their  eftates  :  however,  according 
to  Knyghton,  every  Engliffiman  who  fell  into  David’-s 
hands  was  put  to  death,  unlcfs  he  could  redeem  his  life 
by  paying  threepence. 

To  put  a  flop  to  the  cruelties  of  tins  barbarous  inva- 
4  L  del*. 
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Scotland,  der,  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  hufband'sq  aofence, 

1 - v - affembled  a  powerful  army,  which  was  divided  into 

four  bodies  }  the  firft  commanded  by  Lord  Henry 
Percy  ^  "the  lecond  by  the  archbifhop  of  York  \  the 
third  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  \  and  the  fourth  and  principal  di¬ 
vifion  was  headed  by  Edward  Baliol. —  1  he  king  of 
Scotland  headed  a  chofen  battalion,  compofed  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 
he  had  been  fupplied  by  France.  I  he  high  fteward 
of  Scotland  headed  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.  While 
the  Englifh  were  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir 


David  Graham  fkirmifhed  with  them,  but  were  defeat¬ 


ed  with  the  iofs  of  500  of  their  men  ;  which  formed  an 
omen  of  the  difarter  that  was  about  to  enfue.  T  he  ge¬ 
neral  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  both 
Tides  ;  but  the  Englifh  being  much  fuperior  in  the  ufe 
267  of  the  bow,  the  fteward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  re- 
The  battle  ]jef  0f  kis  countrymen.  The  Englifh  archers,  unable 
of  Durham.  t(j  bcar  h;s  attack>  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy’s 
n’  134  ’  divirton,  which  was  thus  put  in  eonfufion,  and  would 
have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 
their  relief  with  a  body  of  4000  horfe.  The  fteward 
was  then  obliged  to  retire  by  which  means  the  flank 
of  that  divifion  commanded  by  David,  and  which  was 


then  engaged  with  another  line  of  the  Englifh,  was  left 
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Eiyrlifh  monarch,  at  that  time  in  France,  approved  of  Scotland, 
all  that  he  had  done,  rewarded  him  with  500I.  a-year, -v— 
and  fent  him  back  to  England  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  David  was  then  efcortod  by  Copeland, 
attended,  it  is  faid,  by  20,000  men,  from  the  caftle  of 
Ogle  in  Northumberland,  till  the  lord  Nevil,  by  in¬ 
denture,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby  fheriff  of  Yorkthire.  In  the  fame  pompous 
manner  he  was  conduced  all  the  way  to  London,  which 
he  entered  on  a  black  courfer.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  the  greateft  folemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  other  magiftrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  the  ftreets  through  which  he  parted,  the  houfes 
loaded  with  fpettators,  who  expreffed  a  generous  con¬ 
cern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the  Tower,  he 
was  delivered,  by  indenture  likewife,  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  conftabie,  the  lord  John  Darcy,  on  the  2d  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1347.  .  .  .  270 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  his  n-Baliol 
val  made  an  effort  once  more  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  makes  an- 
the’  throne  of  Scotland  •,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  other  at- 
reducedthe  caftles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  the 
foreft  of  Ettric,  the  Merfe,  with  the  diftritts  of  Annan- ofScotIaml 


expofed°to  an  attack.  Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
and,  without  purfuing  the  fteward,  attacked  the  king’s 
divifion,  which  was  fpeecjily  cut  in  pieces  or  difper- 
fed.  David  was  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  but  rtill  maintained  the  fight  with  obftinacy  ; 
kin  Taken  nor  wou^  be  Y^d  evtn  when  wounded  in  the  head 
prifoner.en  with  an  arrow,  expetting  every  moment  to  be  relieved 
by  the  fteward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  ft  ill 
entire  under  the  lords  Moray  and  Douglas.  At  laft 
finding  himfelf  totally  overpowered,  he  attempted  to 
retreat,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
Copeland.  This  captain,  endeavouring  to  feize  the 
king,  had  two  of  his  teeth  ftruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet ;  but  at  laft,  finding  it  in  vain  to  refill,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fword  and  furrender 
himfelf  a  prifoner. — After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attack¬ 
ed  and  totally  routed  that  divifion  of  the  Scottifh  army 
which  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  lords  Moray 
and  Douglas.  In  this  battle  the  Scots  loft  a  great 
number  of  their  nobility,  and  15,000  common  foMiers. 
Mar.v  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinttien  were  alfo  taken 
with  the  king  *,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  efcape  of 
the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avarice  of  the  Englifh 
foldiers,  who  neglettcd  the  porfuit  in  order  to  plunder, 

*  fcarcely  a  (ingle  foldier  would  have  returned. 

Account  of  King  David,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  car- 
Ku.o  .^avidr;ed  to  the  cn file  of  Banff  c .rough,  where  he  was  kept 
alter  the  w*ltb  f0  1Tluck  privacy,  that  for  feme  time  it  was  not 
battle.  kn  .wn  where  he  was,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri- 

foniT.  As  foon  as  the  tnith  was  known,  the  queen  of 
England  demanded  the  royal  prifoner  from  Copeland  *, 
but'  the  latter  positively  refufed  to  part  with  him  even 
to  the  queen,  unlefs  (he  could  produce  an  order  to  that 
purpose  under  Edward’s  hand  and  feal.  This  resolute 
behaviour  was  relented  by  the  queen,  and  a  complaint 
made  to  the  king  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Copeland 
was  furnmoned  to  appear  before  Edward,  after  having 
.rdigned  David  to  the  cuftody  of  Lord  Nevil.  The 
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mages  done  to  their  country  by  the  breach  of  the  peace, 


dale,  Teviotdale,  and  T  weed’d  ale.  The  Scots  con-  An. 
tinued  faithful  to  the  caufe  of  their  king,  notwithftand- 
ino  his  misfortunes,  and  chofe  the  Steward  for  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  kingdom.  He  behaved  with  a  prudence 
equal  to  the  high  ftation  which  he  filled  :  but  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Baliol  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcely  probable 
he  could  have  maintained  his  ground,  had  not  Edward 
again  confented  to  a  truce  \  which,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  ill  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  In  fatt, 
though  both  Scots  and  Englifli  hiftorians  are  fiient  as 
to  particulars,  we  find,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1 348,  all  Scotland  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  \  excepting  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Hermitage, The^u 
and  Laurie,  which  was  part  of  BaiioBs  hereditary  eft  ate,  recover  the 
and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  The  Scots  liifto- greateft 
rians  inform  us,  that  the  Englifli,  in  revenge  for  the  da-  . 
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proclaimed  a  tournament  and  other  military  exercifes  at 
Berwick,  to  which  they  invited  the  Scots  5  but  in  their 
way  thither  the  latter  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  were 
all  cut  in  pieces. 

The  years  1349  and  1350  were  remarkable  only  for  Scotland 
a  dreadful  plague  w  hich  invaded  Scotland,  after  having  ink  tied 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  For- with  a 
dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  peiiflied  at  this  p^ue. 
time.  The  patient’s  fleth  fwellea  exceedingly,  and  he  An.  1349 
died  in  two  days  illnefs ;  but  the  mortality  allotted  chief-  to  1352- 
ly  the  middling  avid  lower  ranks  of  people.  J  he  fame 
dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the  years  1351 
and  1 352  j  occafiomng  a  ceflation  of  arms  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

All  this  time  King  David  remained  a  prifoner  in 
England  )  for  though  feveral  treaties  had  been  propofed, 
they  had  hitherto  come  to  nothing,  be  caufe  the  Englifli 
monarch  infixed  upon  being  indemnified  for  the  ravages  2?3 
which  the  Scots  had  committed  in  his  territorcs.  At  Terms  pro- 
laft  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  bej^bwre- 
immediately  fet  at  liberty,  on  paying  90,000  merits  for 
his  ranfnm,  by  equal  proportions,  within  the  fpace  olmonarch, 
nine  years  :  That  ic,coo  merks,  being  the  firft  propor¬ 
tion, 'fhould  be  paid  at  the  feaft  of  Candlemas  next  to 
come,  the  fccond  at  Candlemas  1357,  and  fo  on  till  com¬ 
plete 
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Scotland,  plele  payment  fhould  be  made  of  the  Avhole  :  That,  du- 
nng  the  faid  fpace  of  nine  years,  there  fhould  be  a  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms  :  That  20  Scots  gentlemen, 
of  the  belt  families  in  the  kingdom,  fhould  remain  in 
England  as  hoftages  and  fureties  for  the  faid  flim  ;  and 
that,  if  any  part  thereof  was  not  paid  at  the  preeife  time 
appointed,  then  David  fhould  remain  a  prifoner  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  it  was  paid  ;  or,  if  he  was  detained  by  any  juft 
caufe,  that  the  lord  high  fteward,  the  lord  Douglas, 
John  of  the  Iflcs,  and  others  of  the  higheft  rank,  fhould 
Come  and  fupply  his  place. 

Thefe  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Scots  nobility;  and, 
in  1355?  war  was  recommenced  with  England,  at  the 
inftigation  of  France,  who  fent  40,000  crowns  to  Scot- 
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*lnced°m  land  as  a  fupply  for  defraying  the  expences. 

An.  1355.  With  this  fum  the  guardian,  having  raifed  an  army, 
once  more  took  the  field';  but  not  before  the  Englifti 
that  deftroyed  the  Lothians  and  Duglafdale.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  Nifbit-moor  :  in  which  the  Englifh  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  an  atnbufcade,  were  totally  defeated. 
The  next  attempt  of  the  Scots  was  againfl  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  they  defigned  to  furprife  by  an  efca- 
lade.  They  met,  however,  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refift- 
ance,  that  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion  were  killed.  The 
attack  proved  fuccefsful  ;  but  the  acquifition  was  of  no 
great  importance,  as  the  caflle  ft  ill  held  out.  Edward, 
in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  lofs  of  the  town,  hur¬ 
ried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here  he  ftaid  but 
three  days,  and  marched  northward  to  ratfe  the  fiege. 
He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  December  1355, 
,  where  he  appointed  all  bis  military  tenants  to  meet 
etaken  by  him  on  the  iff  of  January  1356.  On  the  14th  of  the 
:dward.  fame  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which  was  in- 
\n.  1 356.  itantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
part  for  their  own  country.  The  reduction  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effed  :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  eftablifh  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  poflef- 
fion  as  many  places  of  that  country  as  he  could,  came 
at  laft  to  the  refolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  form,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  not  pof- 
fefled  of  the  kingdom.  However,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Roxburgh  j  and  Baliol  prefented  his  crown 
ingdom  of  and  fome  earth  and  ftones  by  way  of  invcftiturc.  Baliol 

dward  t0  *n  return  was  to  ^ave  a  revenue  pounds  a-year ; 

and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army, 
he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  force  the  Scots 
to  fubmit. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
fituation  ;  and  it  was  neceffary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reafon  Edward  was  amufed  with  a  negotiation  ;  and  to 
this  he  the  more  willingly  liftened,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  Avaiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  little  time,  however,  difeovered  the  de- 
The  Scots  plainly  told  Edward,  that  they  would 
furious^3 die  rather  than  fubmit  to  his  demands  ;  and  he,  in  re- 
ivafion.  turn,  threatened  a  moft  dreadful  revenge.  His  fleet  in 
the  mean  time  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  the  ma¬ 
riners  deftroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was  within  their 
reach,  without  fparing  even  the  facred  edifices,  carrying* 
off  the  ftatues  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  loading  the  monks 
with  chains,  and  committing  every  thing  in  thofe  days 
called  impiety  and  facrilege.  Edward  had  by  this  time 
marched  as  far  as  Haddington,  but  was  obliged  to  re^ 
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ceive  provifloas  all  the  way  from  his  fleet ;  for  the  Scotland. 
Scots  had  defolated  the  country  through  which  he  paf-  '  f 

fed.  During  his  march  his  army  was  haraffed,  and  his 
foragers  cut  off,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  diflrefs  ;  and  279 
at  lalt  his  fleet  being  totally  deftroyed  by  a  florm,  he  But  is  obli- 

was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accompliftiing^d  to  re- 
,1  •  tun:  with- 

any  thing.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  pitn  ing  any 
left  by  his  father  to  carry  on  the  war  in  France,  de-  thing, 
feated  and  took  prifoner  John  king  of  France  at  the 
battle  of  PoiCtiers.  In  this  battle  were  3000  Scots, 
w ho  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  who  fuffered  extremely.  However,  the  fuccefs  of 
Edward,  inflead  of  rendering  him  haughty,  feemed  to 
have  a  contrary  effeCl  ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Innocent  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  with 
France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  comprehended.  Du-  2go 
ring  this  interval,  the  ranfom  of  the  king  of  Scots  was  David  ob- 
fettled  at  100,000  merks  to  be  paid  in  ten  years;  for  tains  his  1L 
which  20  lioflages  were  to  be  given  as  formerly.  In g 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  laft  obtained  his  ‘ 
liberty  in  1358  ;  and  Edward  laid  afide  all  hopes  of 
ever  fubduing  Scotland.  As  for  Baliol,  lie  was  now 
funk  in  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
him,  or  when  he  died.  2g£ 

David,  though  now  reftored  to  liberty,  found  himfelf  Is  embarraf- 
greatly  embarraffed  with  the  payment  of  fuch  a  large  fed  by  the 
fum  as  had  been  ftipulated  for  his  ranfom  :  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  being  then  in  a  moft  miferable  and  cxhauft-fom 
ed  fituation.  After  fending  his  queen,  and  going  into 
England  himfelf,  he  could  obtain  no  greater  favour  than, 
a  refpite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment  of  the  fecond 
moiety  ;  fo  that  he  was  at  laft  conftrained  to  afk  aftift- 
ance  from  France.  This  could  fcareely  be  expelled  in 
the  diftrefled  fituation  of  that  kingdom  ;  however,  it 
Avas  at  laft  agreed,  that  50,000  marks  lliould  be  paid 
to  Scotland,  in  cafe  the  Scots  would  confent  to  renew 
the  war  the  following  year.  Neither  party,  however, 
kept  their  word  ;  and  David,  being  ftill  greatly  diftrei- 
fed  about  the  remainder  of  his  ranfom,  at  laft  entered 
into  a  very  extraordinary  negociation  with  Edward, 
by  Avhich  he  confented  that  the  king  of  England  fhould 
be  his  fiiccefibr  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  this 
negociation  Avas  defeated  through  the  invincible  hatred 
Avhich  the  Scots  bore  to  an  Englifh  governor.  David  2$2 
then,  being  entirely  unable  to  difeharge  the  remainder  Enters  into* 
of  his  ranfom,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  5  a  newtrea- 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  became  indebted^  Wlt^ 
to  Edward  the  fum  of  100,000  pounds  fterling,  to  beWar<1* 
paid  by  equal  proportions  within  the  fpacc  of  25  years, 
during  which  there  fhould  be  a  truce  between  the  two 
nations. 

From  this  time  avc  meet  with  little  more  of  any  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  reign  of  King  David.  After  the  death  of 
his  queen  Johanna,  the  After  of  Edward,  he  married  a 
Scots  Avoman,  of  mean  birth,  named  Margaret  Logie  ; 
but  by  neither  of  his  wives  had  he  any  children.  Queen 
Margaret  he  divorced,  on  what  pretence  is  not  known  ; 
but  flic  left  the  kingdom,  and  complained  perfonally  to 
the  pope,  who  treated  her  as  David’s  lawful  Avife,  and 
enjoined  her  hufhand  to  receive  her  as  fuch  under  the  jje 
moft  fevere  penalties.  What  efFeft  thefe  threats  had  on  and  is  fuc- 
the  king  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Margaret  ceeded  by* 
never  returned  to  Scotland;  and,  on  the  22d  of  Fe. Robert 
bruary  1371,  David  himfelf  died,  leaving  the  kingdom Stewart* 
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S?otlanc!.  to  liis  nephew  Robert  Stewart,  the  firfl  of  that  family 
'—v—'  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (h). 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  at  the  acceflion  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  his  title  was  difputed  by  William  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas.  If  any  fuch  claim  was  preferred,  an  aflembly  of 
the  ftates  fet  it  afide,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Robert 
fhould  be  crowned  at  Scone  j  and  to  take  away  for  the 
future  all  difputes  concerning  the  fucceffion,  a  particular 
a&  was  framed,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  fecured  to 
Robert  and  his  heirs. 

The  new  king  being  thus  eftablifhed  on  the  throne, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
fome  other  places  on  the  borders.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed  *,  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  David’s  ranfom  ft  ill 
remained  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himfelf  to  difeharge  it 
Treatywith  at  the  rate  of  4000  merks  every  midfummer.  He  then 
France.  propofed  an  alliance  with  France  :  but  the  terms  de¬ 
manded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  fhould 
be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  whenever  France 
fhould  require  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be  in¬ 
duced  to  confent  to  fuch  a  rcqnifition,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  break  through  the  moft.  folemn 
treaties,  whenever  the  king  of  France  fhould  think  pro¬ 
per  to  break  with  England.  A  new  treaty,  therefore, 
was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Scotland  nor  France  fhould  be  obliged  to  make 
war  with  England  j  and  by  another  claufe,  that  the  dif- 
penfation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  himfelf  fhould 
never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  affift  one 
another,  as  often  as  required,  in  oppofition  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England.  In  cafe  of  a  competition  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  the  king  of  France  and  his  heirs 
were  to  take  care  that  no  Engliffi  influence  was  ufed  *, 
but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greateft  and  beft  part 
of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws  and  efta- 
blifhments  of  Scotland,  he  fhould  with  all  his  power  de¬ 
fend  and  affift  the  perfon  fo  eftabliffied.  Laftly,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  Frenchman  ftiould  ever  henceforth  ferve 
for  wages,  or  otherwife,  againft  Scotland,  nor  any  Scotf- 
man  againft  France. 

W  w  be  This  laft  article  occafioned  a  recal  of  all  the  Scots 
twixt  the  from  the  Englifh  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon 
Scots  and  j-q  he  a  prelude  to  an  invafion.  He  accordingly  iffued 
Xn-lUh  wr jt5  for  aflembling  all  the  militia  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
borderers.  At  ^  t*me  therefubfifted  between  theneighbour- 

ing  people  of  both  nations  an  invincible  hatred,  which 
extended  not  only  through  the  lower  ranks,  but  had  per¬ 
vaded  the  higher  claffes  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
borders,  indeed,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  orders  of 
their  refpe&ive  fovereigns  *,  fo  that  daily  hoftilities  were 
committed  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was 
peace  between  the  fovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  had  eftablifhed  with  one  another  certain  con¬ 
ventions,  which  have  fince  been  colle&ed,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  the  Bordet*  laws.  The  families  of  Doug¬ 
las  and  Percy,  whofe  eftates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an¬ 
other  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  common 
for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a  truce,  to 
frequent  each  others  fairs  ;  and  a  fervant  of  the  earl  of 
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March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland 
which  was  ftiil  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Juftice  for  V— 
this  murder  was  demanded  from  Lord  Percy  }  but  he. 
flighted  the  complaint.  On  this  the  earl  of  March,  with 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  aflembling  their  follow¬ 
ers,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was  held  in  Roxburgh, 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  killed  all  the  Eng¬ 
liffi  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Englifh  borderers 
were  ordered  to  lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  March  % 
but,  in  their  way  thither,  deftroyed  the  eftate  of  Sir 
John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  the  fouth  of* 
Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded  England,  from 
whence  he  drove  off  a  large  booty  in  cattle,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners.  In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  frefh  troops  under  Sir  John  Lifhurn,  at  a  place 
called  Caram .  An  obftinate  encounter  followed.  The 
Scots  were  five  times  repulfed  ;  but  at  laft  they  renewed 
the  charge  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  made  Lifburn,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  prifon¬ 
ers,  together  with  all  their  furviving  foldiers.  On  this 
Lord  Percy  with  7000  men  encamped  at  Duns,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland  \  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  probably 
for  wrant  of  fubfiftenee  for  his  army.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mufgrave,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  who  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  join  Percy  with  a  detachment  from  the  garri- 
fon,  was  on  bis  march  intercepted,  defeated,  and  taken 
prifoner  by  Sir  John  Gordon  ;  after  which  the  border 
war  became  general  on  both  fides.  The  iffue  of  thefe 
difturbances  is  but  little  known  *,  however,  in  1377,  we 
find  them  raging  with  more  violence  than  ever.  The 
fair  of  Roxburgh  was  once  more  the  feene  of  a&ion,  and 
the  town  was  again  burnt  by  the  Scots.  Lord  Percy, 
who  was  now  earl  of  Northumberland,  refolved  to  take 
fignal  vengeance.  He  ravaged  the  Scots  borders,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earl  of  March’s  eftate,  for  three  days,  at  2%6 
the  head  of  10,000  men.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Berwick 
Scots  infurgents  became  powerful  enough  to  furprife take^  an^ 
Berwick  j  which,  however,  was  quickly  retaken  byretaiCen‘ 
the  Englifh,  who  foon  after  invaded  Scotland.  In  this 
expedition,  however,  they  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  Percy 
thought  proper  to  defift  from  his  expedition.  The 
Scots  in  the  mean  time  began  hoftilities  by  fea,  under 
one  Mercer,  an  experienced  failor  ;  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh,  with 
all  his  fleet.  In  1379,  England  was  affli&ed  with  a 
dreadful  plague,  of  which  the  Scots  took  advantage 
to  invade  the  country.  The  Englifh  hifiorians  tell 
us  that  they  behaved  with  the  utmoft  barbarity,  kill¬ 
ing  and  plundering  the  defencelefs  inhabitants  without 
mercy. 

This  predatory  w^ar  continued,  generally  to  the  dif-  An.  13s# 
advantage  of  the  Englifh,  till  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue  for 
a  year  ;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  borders. 

This  truce,  like  the  others,  was  but  very  indifferently 
obferved  *,  fo  that,  in  1383,  new  negociations  were  fet 
on  foot  :  but,  in  1384,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great¬ 
er  fury  than  ever.  In  the  fpring,  the  earls  of  March 
and  Douglas  took  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben,  and  inter* 
cept-d  a  rich  convoy  which  the  Englifh  were  fending 
to  Roxburgh  *,  burnt  to  the  ground  the  caftle  of  Wark, 
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Scotland,  and  committed  filch  devaluations  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land,  that  feveral  gentlemen  offered  to  refign  their 
eftates  to  King  Richard,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  again  ft  the  Scots.  The  duke  of  Lancafter 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  fo  that  he 
marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplifhing  any 
thing  of  confequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  haraffed 
by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  deftroyed  a  confiderable 
number  of  his  men.  This  year  alfo  the  French  fent  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  into  Scotland.  The  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Nottingham  entered  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  10,000  horfe  and  6000  archers  ;  but  retired, 
after  having  committed  fome  devaftations  in  the  fouthern 
counties.  The  Scots  revenged  themfelves  by  laying 
wafte  all  the  northern  part  of  England  to  the  gates  of 
Newcaftle.  Berwick  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  foon 
after  furrendered  for  the  fum  of  2000  merks.  A  truce 
was  then,  as  ufual,  concluded  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
King  Robert  was  meditating  a  moft  fevere  blow  againft 
2?7  the  Englifh. 

brmidable  The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  poffeflion 
■vafion  of  0f  the  eftate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
ngland  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ghent*,  but  they 
^  e  *  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  in  this  refufal  were  pro- 
te&ed  by  King  Richard  II.  of  England.  On  this  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  propofed  to  the  French  court  ta  in¬ 
vade  England  in  concert  with  the  Scots. — This  being 
agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys  ;  on  board  of 
which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  admiral,  embarked, 
carrying  along  with  him  50,000  pounds  in  gold,  which 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  in  order  to  be  diftri- 
buted  in  Scotland,  where  the  admiral  arrived  fafe  with 
a  confiderable  reinforcement,  together  with  fbpplies  of 
all  kinds  of  military  ftores.  Two  thoufand  auxiliaries, 
of  whom  500  were  men-at-arms,  arrived  with  this  fleet; 
and  400  fuits  of  complete  armour  were  brought  along 
with  them,  in  order  to  be  diftributed  among  the  braveft 
of  the  Scots. 

The  Scots  were  for  a  fhort  time  elated  with  the  great 
attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French 
king  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re¬ 
volted,  the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Englifh  refen tment,  that  they 
themfelves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  King 
Richard  took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  muftered  in  England  before.  Hoftilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderable  booty  :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  who  had  been  fent  with  an  army  to  inter¬ 
cept  them.  The  Englifh  army  proceeded  northwards; 
but  could  accomplifh  nothing,  on  account  of  the  coun¬ 
try  being  defolated,  till  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  afhes.  Being,  however,  inceffantly  haraf¬ 
fed  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1388, 
when,  after  a  fhort  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
frefh  fury.  Northumberland  and  Weitmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
Nithfdale  defeated  a  body  of  3000  Englifh  ;  after  which 
he  formed  the  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
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of  which  had  of  late  been  very  a&ive  agairtft  the  Scots.  Scotland. 

In  1388,  Douglas  obtained  permiflion  to  raife  a  body  . r'4 

of  forces  for  this  invafion  ;  and  having  landed  in  fafety, 
defeated  the  Irifh,  plundered  the  town  of  Carlingford, 
and  loaded  15  fliips  with  the  booty.  From  thence  the 
Scots  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which  in  like  manner 
was  plundered  and  laid  wafte  ;  after  which  they  return¬ 
ed  with  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland.  *8# 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Robert  determined  to^S^nd 
proceed  on  a  more  enlarged  plan.  Having  affembled  a^v*  Scots*^ 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invafion  of  England  armies  at 
was  refolvcd  upon.  Two  armies  were  raifed  ;  the  one  once, 
confiding  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of  An*  ^S8* 
Menteith  and  Fife,  Douglas  lord  of  Galloway,  and 
Alexander  Lindfay  ;  the  other  army,  confiding  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas, 

March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  conftable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  countries  they  laid  wafte,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within  ten  miles  of  Ncwcaftlc.  The  Eng- 
lifh  were  thrown  into  the  greateft  confternation.  New¬ 
caftle  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
wliofe  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta¬ 
king  the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  fupplied 
fey  his  two  fons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  former  of  W'hom 
is  known  in  Englifti  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Hotfpur . 

The  town  was  garrifoned  by  the  flower  of  the  Englifh 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Douglas  fele&ed  2000  foot  and  300  horfemen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  with  a  viewr,  according  to  the  Scots  hiflorians,  of 
ftorming  it  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  chal-  Single  com- 
lengcd  by  Hotfpur  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  with be- 
fharp  ground  fpears,  in  light  of  both  armies.  Douglas  ^eeiJ  ^ar^ 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorfed  the  Henry I’er- 
firft  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  Cy. 
portcullis  or  gate  of  the  town  ;  from  whence  Douglas 
brought  off  his  antagonift’s  lance,  with  a  penn«n  af¬ 
fixed  to  it,  and  fwore  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  carry 
it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Douglas  attempted  to  ftorm 
the  town  ;  but,  being  repulfed  in  the  attack,  he  de¬ 
camped  in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  revenge, 
purfued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn.  His  ar¬ 
rival  was  quite  unexpected,  fo  that  the  principal  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Scottifh  army  were  fitting  down  to  fup- 
per  unarmed.  The  foldiers,  however,  were  inftantly  Battle  of 
prepared  for  battle  ;  but  in  the  hurry  neceffarily  attend-  Otterburn. 
ing  a  furprife  of  this  kind,  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on  his 
cuirafs.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the  moft 
animating  fpeeches ;  and  both  parlies  waited  for  the  rife 
of  the  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be  unufual- 
ly  bright.  The  battle  being  joined  on  the  moon’s  firft 
appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give  ground  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought  with  a  battle-axe, 
the  Englifh,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  were 
totally  routed.  Twelve  hundred  were  killed  on  the  The^Eng- 
fpot ;  and  100  perfons  of  diftinCUon,  among  whom  werelilh  defeat  - 
the  two  Percies,  were  made  prifoners  by  Keith  ma-  ed,and  Eari 
rifchal  of  Scotland.  On  the  fide  of  tlfe  Scots  the  iJou£tas 
greateft  lofs  wras  that  of  the  brave  Earl  Douglas,  who*1  C  * 
was  killed  in  confequence  of  going  to  battle  without 
his  armour,  as  above  related.  It  was  this  Angle  com¬ 
bat 
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Scotian^  bat  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  and  tlio  fubfequent 
battle,  which  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bifliop  of  Durham  was  march¬ 
ing  towards  Newcaftle  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  ; 
but  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy’s  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  21ft  of  July  1388.  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  it  was  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scots,  whom 
they  hoped  eafily  to  vanquish,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  with  plunder. 
The  earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  in  chief,  having 
called  a  confultation  of  his  officers,  refolved  to  venture 
a  battle.  The.prifoners  were  almoft  as  numerous  as  the 
whole  Scots  army  ;  however,  the  generals  required  no 
more  of  them  than  their  words  of  honour  that  they 
ihould  continue  ina£live  during  the  battle,  and  remain 
prifoners  {till.  This  condition  being:  complied,  with, 
the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle. — Their  rear 
was  fecured  by  marffies,  and  their  flanks  by  large  trees 
which  they  had  felled.  In  ftiort,  their  appearance  was 
fo  formidable,  that  the  Engliffi,  dreading  to  encounter 
a  refolute  enemy  fo  ftrongly  fecured,  retired,  to  New-* 
caltle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
march  to  their  own  country. 

Robert  being  now  opprefled  with  age,  fo  that  he  could 

no  longer  endure  the  fatigues  of  government,  the  admi- 
nifiration  of  affairs  devolved  on  his  fecond  fon  the  earl 
of  Fife  ;  for  his  eldeft  fon  was  by  nature  indolent*  and 
beftdes  lame  by  an  ^unlucky  blow  he  had  received  from 
a  horfe.  Early^in  the  fpring  of  1389,  he  invaded  Eng¬ 
land  with  fuccefs :  but  the  fame  year  a  truce  was  com 
eluded,  to  iaft  from  the  19th  of  June  1389  to  the  16th 
of  Auguft  1392*,  in  which  the  allies  of  both  crowns 
were  included.  This  truce  was  violently  oppofed  by 
the  nobility,  who  fufpe&ed  their  king  of  being  too  much 
under  French  influence.  Upon  this  the  court  of  France 
thought  proper  to  fend  over  ambaffadors  to  perfuade  the 
the  nobility  to  comply  ;  informing  them,  that  in  cafe  of 
a  refufal,  they  could  expe&  no  affiftance  either  of  men 
or  money  from  the  continent.  With  difficulty  they 
prevailed,  and  peace  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  once  more  reftored.  Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
truce  finifhed,  when  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  moft 
fcandaloufiy  violated  by  Robert’s  fourth  fon  Alexander, 
the  carl  of  Buchan,  commonly  galled  the  wolf  of  Bade 
?iOchy  from  his  favage  difpofition.  This  prince  having 
a  quarrel  with  the  bifhop  of  Murray,  burnt  the.fine.ca- 
thedral  of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  hiftorians 
the  lanthorn  and  ornament  of  the  nortli  of  Scotland. 
The  king  for  this  crime  caufed  his  fon  to  be  imprifon- 
ed;  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  confequence, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  re¬ 
tained  for  their  old  king.  However,  they  did  not  long 
Robert  II.  enjoy  their  beloved  monarch  ;  for  he  died  on  the  19th 
idles,  and  0f  April  1390,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  19th 
1S/uGC of  his  reign. 

bertlll  On  tbe  Robert$IL  tbe  crown  devolved  upon 

er  *  his  eldeft  fon  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought  un- 
An.  1390.  iucky  jn  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  ftili  called  by  the  commonalty  Robert 
John  Fern%ier .  He  had  been  married  to  Annabella 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  anceftor  to  the 
noble  family  of  Perth  ;  and  was  crowned  along  with  his 
confort  at  Scone,  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1390.  He 
.confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 


England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  France;  but  Scotland, 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed  by  the  wars  of  1 

the  petty  chieftains  with  each  other.  Duncan  Stewart, 
fon  to  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  in  pri-0f  the  earl 
fon  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  affembling  his  of  Buchan, 
followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father’s  death, 
laid  wafte  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy,  the 
fheriff  of  Angus,  attempting  to  repel  the  invaders,  was 
killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers.  The 
king  then  gave  a  commiffion  to  the  earl  of  Crawford  to 
fupprefs  them;  which  he  Toon  did,  and  moft  of  them 
Were  either  killed  or  executed.  The  followers  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan  were  compofed  of  the  wildeft  Highland- 
ers,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Catterenes,  which  an-  Account  of 
fwers  to  that  of  banditti.  That  fuch  a  race  of  people, the  Catt^ 
exifted  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  isrenes* 
not  eafy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their  fubfift- 
eiicc,  being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of 
every  civil  art.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  came  from  the  Weftern  ifies ;  and  that 
they  or  their  anceftors  had  emigrated  from  the  eafterh 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  lands  which  they  inhabited  were 
never  cultivated  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts, 
they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford’s  fuccefs  againft  the  followers 
of  Buchan  encouraged  Robert  to  intruft  him  with  a 
commiffion  for  fubduing  other  infurgents  by  whom  the  ^ 
peace  of  the  country  was  diffurbed.  The  moil  remark-battle  be. 
able  of  thefe  were  the  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Kaij .  As  tween  the 
both  thefe  tribes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawford 
Was  not  without  apprehenffons  that  they  might  unite 
againft  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  he  au({ chn 
attempted  to  fupprefs  them  by  force.  He  propofed, Kay. 
therefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  Ihould' each  choofe  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  fword,  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  the  ufe  of  any  other  weapon.  The 
king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpe£lators  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  the  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
their  former  offences,  and  the  conquerors  honoured  with 
the  royal  favour.  This  propofal  was  readily  accepted 
by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Perth  was  to  be 
the  feene  of  aftion.  But,  upon  muftering  the  com¬ 
batants,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them,  belonging  to 
the  clan  Chattan,  had  abfented  himfelf.  It  was  pro¬ 
pofed  to  balance  this  difference  by  withdrawing  one  of 
the  combatants  from  the  clan  Kay  ;  but  not  one  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  his  place.  At 
laft  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  faddler,  though  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  either  party,  offered  to  fupply  the  place  of 
him  that  was  abfent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7s.  6d.  of  our  money); 
which  was  immediately  paid  him.  The  combat  then 
began  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  at  laft,  through  the  fu- 
perior  valour  and  {kill  of  Henry  Wynd,  vi&ory  decla¬ 
red  in  favour  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Only  ten  of  the 
conquerors,  befldes  Wynd,  were  left  alive  ;  and  all  of 
them  defperately  wounded.  Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one 
remained  ;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  efcaped  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Tay. 

While  thefe  internal  broils  were  going  on,  the  truce 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  England  was  fo 
ill  obferved,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  enter  into  freffi 
negociations.  Thefe,  like  others  which  had  taken  place 
before,  had  very  little  effeft.  The  borderers  on  both 
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icotland.  fides  had  been  fo  accuftovned  to  ravage  and  plunder, 
that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Robert  alfo 
Avas  thought  to  be  too  much  attached  to  the  king  of 
//of  England-  He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  duke, 
ke  intro-  'which  be  bellowed  firfl  on  the  prince  royal,  whom  lie 
ced  into  created  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  making  an  offer  of  that 
Gotland,  honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Douglas  family,  it 
n.  i3i>S.  was  rejected  with  difdain.  That  powerful  family  had 
never  loll  fight  of  an  ancient  claim  they  had  upon  the 
cattle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  Hill  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Englilh  ;  and  this  ye:-r  the  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  others,  broke  down 
the  bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plundered  the  town,  and  de- 
itroyed  the  forage  and  corn  there  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country.  The  Englifh  applied  for  fatisfa&ion  •,  but 
obtained  none,  as  the  confufion  which  involved  the 
kingdom  by  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  and  the  ac  - 
ceflion  of  Henry  IV.  prevented  them  from  having  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  the  only  argument  to  which  the  Scots 
patriots  in  thofe  days  would  lillen. 
in.  1400.  #  No  fooner  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Richard  known 
in  Scotland  than  they  refolved  to  avail  themfelves  of  it  ; 
and  invading  the  north,  parts  of  England,  demoliflied  the 
callle  of  Wark,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  country  under 
contribution.  The  filiation  of  Henry’s  affairs  did  not 
admit  of  his  refenting  this  infult.  He  contented  Lim- 
fclf  with  nominating  the  earl  of  Weflmoreland,  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace ;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual  agreement,  that 
the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  and  Penrith  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fhould  be  free  from  hoflilities  daring  the  war. 
I  o  this  propofal  the  Scots  paid  no  regard  ;  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  France,  who  refented  the 
depofition  of  Richard,  they  renewed  their  ravages  in 
England.  In  1400,  the  king  of  England  called  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  order,  to  confult  on  the  nioit  proper  means 
of  repelling  the  Scottifh  invafions  ;  and  in  this  he  was 
greatly  aftifled  by  the  divifions  of  the  Scots  among 
themfelves.  The  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  .heir  apparent 
of  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  to  man's  eflate,  and 
19s  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  a  fuitable  cor  fort  for 
senary  him.  The  king  is  laid  to  have  fcandaloully  put  up  his 
Robert  ^°n,S  marr*a£e  at  au&ion,  and  offered  him  to  the  lady 
.h regard  w^°^e  ^atber  could  give  him  the  higbefl  price.  The 
fusion's  ear^  March,  was  the  highefl  bidder;  and  advanced  a 
mage,  confiderable  fum  in  ready  money,  on  condition  that  his 
daughter  fhould  become  the  royal  bride. — This  fordid 
match  was  oppofed  by  Douglas,  who  propofed  his  own 
daughter  the  lady  Margery.  So  degenerate  wTas  the 
court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  duke  of  Rothefay  oppofed  this  propofal  of  a  new 
match,  been ufe  it.  was  to  be  purchafed  with  a  frefh  fum; 
and  thev  even  refufed  to  indemnify  the  earl  of  March 
for  the  money  he  had  already  advanced. 

As  the  duke  of  Alban v  fined  with  Douglas,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nobility  was  privately  affeinbled,  which  an¬ 
nulled  the  contrail  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
the  earl  of  March’s  daughter,  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Margery,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  but  with 
out  taking  any  meafures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
earl  of  March.  The  contmuator  of  Fordun  informs 
199  us,  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  fum  fur  his 
^  of  daughter’s  fortune  than  that  which  had  been  advanced 

I  r|<jts  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas’s 

daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay:  that 


before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  Scotland 

that  the  money  he  had  advanced  fhould  be  reimburfed; .* 

but  receiving  an  unfatisfadlory  anfwer,  he  declared,  that 

as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  would  bring 

uncxpefled  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 

he  fled  into  England,  leaving  his  cattle  of  Dunbar  to 

the  cuftody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  who  foon 

after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  called 

in  hiitory  Archibald  the  Grim ,  from  the  lternnefs  of  his 

vilage. 

As  foon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
of  March,  he  fent  ambafiadors  demanding  back  his 
fubjedl ;  but  the  requeft  was  difregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earl  of  March  demanded  repofiefiion 
of  the  caflle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  a£t  of  treafon,  but  bad  come  to  England 
under  a  fafe  condudl  from  King  Henry,  on  purpofe  to 
negociate  his  private  affairs :  but  this  requett  was  dif¬ 
regarded;  on  white  ’  '*  fent  for  all  his  family  and  fol¬ 
lowers  to  England,  where  they  joined  him  in  great 
numbers.  This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  30a 
doms.  The  earl  of  March,  with  Henry  Percy  fur-Invafion  of 
named  Hotfpur ;  invaded  Scotland,  penetrating  as  far  Scotland 
as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  theb^  Hcni7 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Thence  they  went  toPercy* 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  as 
they  palled  along.  They  next  beiieged  the  cattle  of 
Hales,  and  took  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  forts;  but 
Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  Ion,  having  raifed  an 
array  againft  them,  they  were  flrutk  with  terror,  and 
fled  to  Berwick,  to  the  gates  of  which  they  were  pur- 
fued  by  the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Scottifh  admiral, 

Sir  Robert  Logan,  was  at  La  with  a  fquadron ;  bi  t 
raifearried  in  an  attempt  he  made  on  fome  Englilh  (hi os 
of  war  that  protedled  their  fleet  while  fifhing  on  the 
coaff  of  Scotland.  After  this  the  Englilh  plundered 
the  Orkney  iflands  ;  which,  though  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Norway,  were  at  that  lime  governed,  or  ra¬ 
ther  farmed,  by  Sinclair  the  Scots  carl  of  Orknev  and 
Caithnefs. 

All  this  time  the  carl  of  March  continued  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  allegiance  ;  but 
all  of  them  being :  rejected,  lie  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  ; 
and  the  Scottilli  governor  made  a  formal  demand  of 
him  from  King  Henry.  With  this  the  latter  not  only 
refufed  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  illes.  He  pretended  alfo,  that  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  fomc  letters  from  the- Scottifh  re¬ 
gency,  which  called  him  “  a  traitor  in  the  highefl 
degree  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  the  earl  of  March,  but  the  lord  oi  the 
ifles. 

G11  the  25th  of  July  140c,  the  carl  of  March  re¬ 
nounced  his  homage,  fealty,  and  fervice,  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  transferred  them  to  Henry  by  a  formal 
indenture.  For  this  the  earl  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
ffon  of  roo  raerks  fterling,  and  the  manor  of  Clipettone 
in  Sherwood  forett.  Henry  now  began  to  revive  the  Kenr°IV 
claim  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  even  ^roje?^  thV 
to  meditate  the  conquett  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  in-  <’nqueft  of 
deed  many  reafons  to  hope  for  fueceis  ;  the  principal  0f Gotland* 
which  were,  the  wcaknefs  of  the  See  ttifli  government 
the  divided  Hate  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  diilenfions 
among  the  chief  nobility.  For  this  purpofe  he  made 

great 
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great  preparations  both  by  ffia  and  land ;  but  before  he 
'  fet  out  on  his  journey,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Rothefay,  full  of  reproaches  on  account  oi 
the  prefumptuous  letters  which  Henry  bad  add  relied  to 
Robert  and  his  nobility.  The  letter  was  addreffed  by 
the  duke  to  his  adverfary  of  England,  as  the  Scots  had 
not  yet  recognized  the  title  of  Henry  to  the  crown  ot 
•England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the  duke,,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  defircd  Henry,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  efifufion  of  Chriftian  blood,  to  fight  him  in 
perfon  with  two,  three,  or  a  hundred  noblemen  on  a 
fide.  But  this  challenge  produced  no  other  anfwer 
from  Henry,  than  that  “  he  was  furprifed  that  the  duke 
of  Rothefay  (hould  confider  noble  blood  as  not  being 
Chriftian,  fince  he  defired  the  efifufion  of  the  one,  and 
-not  of  the  other.”  Henry  arrived  at  Leith  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  had  appointed  the  Scottilh  no¬ 
bility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage,  and  conclude 
a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  In  all  probability, 
he  expe&ed  to  have  been  joined  by  great  numbers  ot 
the  difeontented  Scots-,  and  he  flattered  the  Englifh 
with  a  promife  of  raifing  the  power  and  glory  of  their 
country  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  yet  known. 
Under  this  pretext,  he  feized  on  the  fum  of  3  50,000  pounds 
in  ready  money,  befides  as  much  in  plate  and  jewels, 
which  had  been  left  by  Richard  in  the  royal  treafury. 
He  raifed  alfo  vaft  contributions  on  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility,  and  on  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  At  laft, 
finding  that  neither  his  vaft  preparations,  nor  the  in- 
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tereft  of  the  earl  of  March,  had  brought  any  ot  the 


Scots  to  his  ftandard,  he  laid  fiege  to  Edinburgh 
caftle,  which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Rothefay, 
and,  as  fome  fay,  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  ihe  duke  of 
Albany,  brother  to  King  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field 
with  an  army,  and  fent  a  letter  to  King  Henry,  pro- 
inifing,  that  if  he  would  remain  where  he  was  for  fix 
days,  he  would  give  him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raife 
the  fiege,  or  lofe  his  life.  When  this  was  written,  the 
duke  was  at  Calder  muir }  and  Henry  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  the  letter,  that  he  prefented  the  herald  who 
delivered  it  with  his  upper  garment,  and  a  chain  of 
gold  5  promifing,  on  his  royal  word,  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  where  he  was  until  the  appointed  .day*,  On  this 
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occafion,  however,  the  duke  forfeited  his  honour  *,  to t 
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he  fuffered  fix  days  to  elapfe  without  making  any  attempt 
1  on  the  Englifh  army. 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  E- 
dinburgh  caftle*,  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refift- 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  that  the  hopes  of  re- 
,  ducing  it  were  but  fmall.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Welfti  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
under  the  famous  chieftain  Owen  Glendowev*  He 
kne  w  alfo  that  many  of  the  Englifh  were  highly  diffatis- 
fied  with  his  title  to  the  crosvn  *,  and  that  he  owed  his 
peaceable  pofleflion  of  it  to  the  moderation  of  Mortimer, 
alfo  called  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  real  heir  to 
the  unfortunate  Richard,  but  a  nubleman  of  no  ambi¬ 
tion.  For  thefe  reafons  he  concluded  it  belt  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  and  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  fix  weeks,  but 
which  was  afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a  year, 
by  the  commiflioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at 

Kelfo.  ,  J  . 

In  1401,  Scotland  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  moft 
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exemplary  patriot,  and  a  perfon  of  great  influence.  Ar¬ 
chibald  Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  fome  lime  before* 
and  his  lofs  was  now  feverely  felt*,  for  the  king  himfelf, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  difabled  by  age  and 
infirmities,  was  fequeftered  from  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  wc  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  during  the  laft  invafion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
lifli.  This  year  alfo  Queen  Anabella  died,  fo  that 
none  remained  who  were  able  to  heal  thofe  divifions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  j 
<md  endeavoured,  for  obvious  realons,  to  imprefs  his  fa¬ 
ther  with  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  rI  his  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  mifdemeanour 
of  any  confequence,  except  his  having  debauched, 
under  promife  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  W  illiam 
Lindfay  cf  Roffy.  But  this  is  not  iupported  by  any 
credible  evidence*,  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  have  juftified  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with, 
and  which  we  are  now  to  relate.  ...  3 

One  Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles,  but  Cenfpiracy  1 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  had  won  hisagainft  the 
confidence;  and,  perceiving  how  much  lie  refented  the  £*»«*• 
conduft  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,,  had.  the  vil- 
lany  to  fuvgeft  to  the  prince  the  difpatching  him  by  sf- 
faffination?  The  prince  rejefled  this  infamous  propo- 
fal  with  fuch  horror  and  dilplealiire,  that  the  villain  be¬ 
ing  afraid  he  would  difclofe  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
informed  the  latter,  under  the  feal  of  the  moft  inviolable 
fecrecy,  that  the  prince  intended  to  murder  him;  on 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindfay  of  Roffy  his  affo- 
ciate  in  the  treafon,  refolved  on  the  prince’s  death.  By 
praaifing  on  the  doating  king,  Lindfay  and  Ramorgny 
obtained  a  writ  direaed  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  un- 
powering  him  to  arreft  his  fon,  and  to  keep  him  under 
reftraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.  The  fame  trai¬ 
tors  had  previoufly  poffeffed  the  prince  with  an  appre- 
henfion  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  perfuaded 
him  to  feize  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  keep  poi- 
feflion  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  Robert 
had  nominated  one  of  his  baftard  brethren,  who  was 
then  deacon  of  St  Andrew’s,  to  that  bifhopric  :  but 
being  a  perfon  no  way  fitted  for  fuch  a  dignity,  he  de¬ 
clined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refufed  to  eled  any 
other  during  his  lifetime*,  fo  that  the  prince  had  a  pro- 
fpea  of  poffe fling  the  caftle  for  fome  time.  He  was 
riding  thither  with  a  fmall  attendance,  when  he  was 
arrefted  between  the  towns  of  Nidi  and  Stratirum  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),.  and  hurried  to 
the  very  caftle  of  which  he  was  preparing  to  take  pol- 

feflion.  . 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  likewife  the  prince’s  enemy,  were  then  at  Culrofs, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  deteftable  confpiracy  ;  oi 
which  they  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  order* 
ed  a  ftrong  body  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal,  captive 
from  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  ruffe t  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very 
forry  horfe,  and  committing  him  to  the  cuftody  ot  txv® 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who 
were  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  ftarve  him  to 
death.  According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for  fome „ 
time  prolonged  by  the  compaflion  of  one  of  his  keeper  s^^ 
daughters,  who  thruft  thin  oaten  eakes  through^the 
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chinks  of  his  prifnn-walls,  and  by  a  woman  who,  be¬ 
ing  a  w'et  nurfe,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 
milk  to  him  through  a  fmall  tube.  Both  thefe  chari¬ 
table  females  were  dete&ed,  and  put  to  death  •,  the 
young  lady’s  inhuman  father  being  himfelf  the  profecu- 
tor.  The  prince  himfelf  died  a  few  days  after,  on  Ea- 
fter-eve,  his  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour  part 
of  his  own  flefh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  had  renewed,  or  rather  con- 
fented  to  renew',  hoftilities  with  England.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  truce,  Henry  had  fent  a  commiflion  to 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could  reafonably  defire  } 
but  every  offer  of  this  kind  being  reje&ed,  there  was 
a  neceflby  for  renewing  hoftilities.  The  earl  of  March 
had  received  another  penfion  from  Henry,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  light 
troops  to  a 6!  againft  the  Scots.  This  had  been  done  j 
and  fo  effectually  did  thefe  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
that  the  earl  of  Douglas  wras  obliged  to  take  the  field 
againft  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  fmall  parties, 
be  repreffed  the  depredations  of  thefe  invaders  ;  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottifh  parties,  made  incurfions  into  England  as  far 
as  Bamborough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
Patrick  Hepburn,  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt :  but  be¬ 
ing  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy’s  country  *,  fo  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  fend  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  This  produced  a  defperate  encounter,  in  which 
Hepburn  was  killed  \  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lothi¬ 
an,  who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  wrere  cut  off, 
and  fcarcely  a  Angle  Scotfman  remained  un wounded. 

On  the  news  of  this  difafter,  the  earl  of  Douglas 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  afliftance.  He  was 
immediately  furnifhed  with  a  confiderablc  army,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  confifting  of  10,000  *,  according  to  others 
of  13,000  ;  and  according  to  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  of 
20,000  men.  Murdoc,  the  fon  of  the  duke,  attended 
the  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  alfo  the  earls  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no¬ 
bility,  with  80  knights.  The  Scots  on  this  occafion 
conduced  themfelves  with  the  fame  imprudence  as  be¬ 
fore.  Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the  country,  they 
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|  at  Ho-  wrere  intercepted  by  the  Englifh  on  their  return,  and 
wlon.  obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Home /don,  under 
[’  4  *  great  difad  vantages.  The  confcquence  was,  that  they 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  almoft  the  whole  army  either 
killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotfpur,  to  whom  chiefly  this  vi&ory  was 
owing,  refolving  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid 
(kidawys  to  a  caftle  called  Cock/awys ,  on  the  borders  of  Te- 
<JIe  he-  viotdale.  The  caftle  w7as  for  fome  time  bravely  defend- 
JjM  by  ed  :  but  at  laft  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by 
lEngitth,  which  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  caftle,  in  cafe  it 
was  not  relieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  fix  vreeks  ; 
during  which  time  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.  But  while  the  Englifh  were  retiring,  one  of 
Percy’s  foldicrs  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the 
capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  the  place. 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  offered  to  fight 
any  Engli (liman  who  fhould  engage  to  make  it  good. 
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A  champion  was  accordingly  finglcd  out,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Scotfman  ;  and  the  Englifh  army  retired 
according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being  de¬ 
bated  in  the  Scottifh  council,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
relief  to  the  caftle.  Accordingly  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  a  powerful  army,  fet  out  for  the  place  •,  but  before 
he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hotfpur,  at  Shrewfbury,  as  related  under 
the  article  England,  N°  182* 

In  the  year  1404,  King  Henry,  exceedingly  defirous  An.  146&, 
of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations  for 
that  purpofe.  Thefe,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  fuccefs,  hoftilities  were  ftill  continued,  but  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  tranfaflion  on  either  fide.  In  the 
mean  time,  King  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miferable 
fate  of  bis  eldcft  fon  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  was 
unable  to  refent  it  by  executing  juftice  on  fuch  a  power-  ^ 
ful  murderer.  After  giving  himfelf  up  to  grief,  The  Scot- 
therefore,  for  fome  time,  he  refolved  to  provide  for  thetifh  prince, 
fafety  of  his  fecond  fon  James,  by  fending  him  intoJa™es>  fellt 


to  France, 
but  is  taken 


France.  This  fcheme  was  not  communicated  to  the 
duke  of  Albany  \  and  the  young  prince  took  fhippingby  theEng- 
witb  all  imaginable  fecrecy  at  the  Bafs,  under  the  carelifh. 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.  On  his  voyage  he  w?as  taken 
by  an  Englifh  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and 
brought  before  Henry.  The  Englifh  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  w7ere  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.  i(  I  underftand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  trufted  me  with  their  prince’s 
education.”  He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  clofe  prifoners  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  arrived  at  the  caftle  of  Rothe¬ 
fay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute  (the  place  of  Robert’s  refi-  ^09 
dence)  while  the  king  was  at  fupper.  The  newTs  threw  Robert  dfes 
him  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  threeof  ffrief. 
days,  the  29th  of  March  1405,  after  having  reigned  ^n*  I4°S* 
nearly  15  years. 

By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the  prince,  The^duke 
all  the  regal  power  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Albany,  of  Albany 
who  was  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of  the  regent, 
ftates  affembled  at  Scone.  The  allegiance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 
fhaken  *,  fo  that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  raife  an  army 
for  the  purpofe  of  refeuing  him.  Henry  fummoned  all 
his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  Hies,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  -a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  negotiation  with 
the  Englifh  monarch  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  all  differences  wrere  to  be  fet¬ 
tled.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothefay, 
king  at  arms,  w'as  appointed  commiffary -general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  that  quality  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  England.  At  the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  feems  there  ex- 
ifted  a  truce,  however  ill  obferved  on  both  Tides,  fub- 
fifting  between  the  two  nations.  Rothefay  produced 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  that  the  Scots 
fhould  have  a  free  navigation  }  and  in  confcquence  of 
this,  he  demanded  juftice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prince.  Henry  order¬ 
ed  the  matter  to  be  inquired  into  :  but  the  Englifh 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  5  and  the 
4  M  claims 
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claims  of  both  were  fo  intricate,  that  the  examination 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  truce  was 

^In"  the' end  of  the  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
prepared  to  flrike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  long  me¬ 
ditated  again!!  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Illes,  where 
a  eonfiderable  revolution  then  happened.  Walter  Lefley 
had  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  the  earl  of 
Rofs,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage,  he  had  a  fon  n.’med  Alexander ,  who  fucceed¬ 
ed  him  :  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  files.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent’s  daughters  ;  and  dying  young,  he 
left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed,  and  became  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  procured  from  her  a  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  to  which  (he  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  Donald  lord  of  the  ifles,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Margaret,  fitter  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  neareft  heir  to  the  eftate  after  the  nun.  Dorfald 
applied  for  redrefs  •,  but  his  fuit  being  rejeded,  he,  with 
his  brother  John,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was  moft 
gracioufly  received  by  King  Henry.  According  to  the 
fnftruflions  given  him  by  the  Englifti  monarch,  Donald 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  ifles,  where  he 
raifed  an  army,  and  patting  over  into  Rofs-ftiire,  vio¬ 
lently  feized  on  the  eftate  in  difpute.  In  a  !hort  time 
he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  Highlanders  ; 
with  whom  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch,  which  he 
laid  under  contribution.  Advancing,  towards  Aber¬ 
deen,  with  a  view  to  pay  his  troops  with  the  plunder 
of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  eonfiderable 
trade,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  whom  the  re¬ 
gent  had  employed  to  command  again!!  him,  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Harlaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  A  fierce  engagement  enfued,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  fides,  and  the  viflory  re¬ 
mained  uncertain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
mid!!  of  an  enemy’s  country,  where  he  could  raife  no 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  next  day  ;  and  the  (battered 
flate  of  the  royal  army  preventing  him  from  being  pur- 
faed,  he  efcaped  to  liis  own  dominions,  where  in  a  fhort 
time  he  fubmitted,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland# 

In  the  mean  time,.  Henry  continued  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  refufed  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre¬ 
quently  folicited  by  the  Scots.  He  had  now,  how¬ 
ever,  fuftained  a  great  lofs  by  the  defection  of  the  earl 
of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots,  though 
the  hiftorians  have  not  informed  us  of  his  quarrel  with 
the  Englifti  monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
now  ftrove  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.  This,  with  the  countenance  (hown  the  Scots 
by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  publithed  by  the  pope  in 
their  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of  the  regent 
himfelf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  reafon  ;  and 
we  hear  of  no  more  lioftili ties  between  the  two  nations 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Englifti  monarch,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  14 1 3-  . 

In  1 41 5,  the  true?  being  either  broken  or  expired, 
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the  Scots  made  great  preparations  fox  bcfieging  Ber-  ^ 
wick.  The  undertaking,  however,,  came,  to  nothing  ■, 
all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
Englifh.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  .on,  and  n 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  ranfom  of  King  James  j 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  Englifh  king  a- 
greed  to  his  vifiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
forfeit  100,000  pounds  fterling,  in  cafe  of  his  failure 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.  For  reafons  now  un-I 
known,  this  treaty  was  broken,  off,  and  vaft  PrePara' U“ 
tions  were  made  for  a  new  invafion  of  Scotland 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  fo  little  fuccefs, 
that  it  became  known  among  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  fule  raid,  or  the  foolilh 

expedition.  - 

In  1420,  died  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  regent  ol  An.  1420, 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  80  ;  and  fuch  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  that  his  poll 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  eldeft  fon  Murdoch, 
though  a  perfon  no  way  qualified  for  that  ftation.— - 
The  war  with  England  was  now  difeontinued but  in 
France  Henry  met  with  the  greateft  oppofition  from 
the  Scots  auxiliaries,  infomuch,  that  at  laft  he  pro¬ 
claimed  all  the  Scots  in  the  fervice  of  the  dauphin  to 
be  rebels  again!!  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  threatened  3,5 
to  treat  them  as  fuch  wherever  he  found  them.  It  His  cruelly 

was  not  long  before  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  Sc„tt 

this  menace  in  execution  }  for  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the 
Englifh  and  Scots  in  the  place  fliould  be  refigned  to 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  king  of  England  \  and,  in 
confequence  of  his  refolution  above  mentioned,  cauied 
twenty  Scots  foldiers  who  were  found  in  the  place  to 
be  hanged  as  traitors.  In  1421,  Henry . returned  to 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scots  king.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  Scots,  under 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  a  peftilence, 
though  a  new  invafion  was  daily  expetted. 
refenting  this  infult,  Henry  invited  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  a  conference  at  York  ■,  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  ferve  him  during  life,  by  fea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  againft  all  living,  except  his  own  liege-lord 
the  king  of  Scotland,  with  200  foot,  and  as  many  horle, 
at  his  own  charges  \  the  king  of  England,  in  the  mean 
time,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  200I.  for  paying  his 
expence  in  going  to  the  army  by  fea  or  land. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  new  negociation  was  let  on  toot 
for  the  ranfom  of  King  James  *,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
his  liberty  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  was  then  dead  j 
and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  fupply  his  place,  3 xe 
the  Englifh  power  in  France  began  to  decline.  1  hey  Treaty  for 
then  became  fenfible  how  neceffary  it  was  to  be  at  peace  the  ljbertj 
with  Scotland,  in  order  to  detach  fuch  a  formidable  ally 
from  the  French  intereft.  James  was  now  highly  ca- 
reffed,  and  at  his  own  liberty,  within  certain  bounds. 

The  Englifti  even  confulted  him  about  the  manner  ot 
conducing  the  treaty  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  one  Dougal 
Drummond,  a  prieft,  was  fent  with  a  fafe  conduit  for 
the  bilhop  of  Glafgow  chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar 
earl  of  March,  John  Montgomery  of  Ardrofian,  Sir. 

Patrick  Dunbar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Ed- 

nngton, 
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Scotland,  rington,  Sir  William  Bortlnvic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir 
John  Forrefter  of  Corftorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at 
Pomfret,  with  their  mafter  the  captive  king  of  Scotland, 
and  there  to  treat  refpe&ing  their  common  interefts.  Moft 
of  thefe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  before  been  no¬ 
minated  to  treat  with  the  Englifh  about  their  king’s  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  Dougal  Drummond  feems  to  have  been  a 
domeftic  favourite  xvith  Janies.  Hitherto  the  Scottifh 
king  had  been  allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  7 ool. :  but 
while  he  xvas  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equi¬ 
pages  and  attendants  xvere  increafed  to  thofe  befitting  a 
fovereign;  and  he  received  a  prefent  from  the  Englifh 
treafury  of  iool.  for  his  private  expences.  That  he 
might  appear  xvith  a  grandeur  every  xvay  fuitablc  to 
his  dignity,  at  every  ftage  xvere  provided  relays  of horfes, 
and  all  manner  of  fiffi,  flefh,  and  fowl,  with  cooks  and 
other  fervants  for  furniihing  out  the  moft  fumptuous 
toyal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at  Pomfret,  James 
a<fted  as  a  kind  of  a  mediator  betxveen  the  Englifh  and 
his  oxv'n  fubje&s,  to  xvhom  he  fully  laid  himfelf  open; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Englifti  regency  iffued  a 
commiftion  for  fettling  the  terms  Upon  xvhich  James  xvas 
to  be  reftored,  if  he  and  his  commiflioners  fhould  lay  a 
proper  foundation  forfuch  a  treaty.  The  Englifti  com¬ 
miflioners  xvere,  the  bifticrps  of  Durham  and  Worcefter, 
.the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftnioreland,  the 
lords  Nevil,  Cornxx^al,  and  Chaworth,  xvith  mafter  John 
Wodeham,  and  Robert  Waterton.  The  inftru&ions 
they  received  form  one  of  the  moft  curious  paflages  of 
this  hiftory ;  and  xve  ftiall  here  give  them,  as  they  are 
neceffary  for  confirming  all  xve  have  faid  concerning  the 
difpofitions  of  the  two  courts  at  this  juncture. 

Firft,  To  make  a  faint  oppofition  to  any  private  con¬ 
ference  betxveen  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
commiflioners. 

Secondly,  To  demand  that,  before  the  faid  king  ftiall 
have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  fhould 
pay  to  the  Englifli  government  at  leaft  thirty-fix  thou- 
fand  pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  txvo  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James,  xvho  xvas 
maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not  to  abate 
any  thing  of  that  fum;  but  if  poftible  to  get  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  fhould  agree  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  faid  fum,  the  Englifh  commiflioners  fhould 
take  fufficient  fecurity  and  hoftages  for  the  payment  of 
the  fame;  and  that  if  they  fhould  not  (as  there  xvas 
great  reafon  for  believing  they  xvould)  be  fo  far  molli¬ 
fied,  by  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon  a  ne- 
t  gociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  betxveen  the 

two  people,  that  then  the  Englifh  fhould  propofe  the 
fame  in  the  moft  handfome  manner  they  could.  Far¬ 
ther,  that  if  fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife  as  might  make 
it  impra&icable  immediately  to  conclude  fuch  perpetual 
peace,  that  the  Englifh  ambafladors  fhould,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  paving  a  xvay  for  the  fame,  propofe  a  long 
truce. 

Fourthly,  That  if  the  Englifh  commiflioners  fhould 
fucceed  in  bringing  the  Scots  t®  agree  to  the  faid  truce, 
they  fhould  further  urge,  that  they  fhould  not  fend  to 
Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  any  fuccours  by  fea  or  land.  Farther,  that  the 
faid  Englifh  commiflioners  fhould  employ  their  utmoft 
endeaxmurs  to  procure  the  rccal  of  the  troops  already 
furnifhed  by  the  Scots  to'  France.  The  Englifh  are 


commanded  to  infill  very  ftrenuoufly  upon  this  point,  Scotland, 
but  xvith  diferetion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Scots  fhould,  as  a  further  bond  of 
amity  between  the  txvo  nations,  propofe  a  marriage  be¬ 
txveen  their  king  and  fome  noblexvornan  of  England, 
the  Englifli  commiflioners  arc  to  make  anfwer,  44  That 
the  king  of  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many  noble¬ 
women,  and  even  thofe  of  the  blood-royal,  in  England; 
and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  ftiall  pleafe  to  open  his 
mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  Englifli  commif- 
fioners  (hall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  conferences 
thereupon.”  But  (continues  the  record)  in  cafe  the 
Scotch  commiflioners  fhould  make  no  mention  of  any 
fuch  alliance  by  marriage,  it  xvill  not  appear  decent  for 
the  Englifh  to  mention  the  fame,  becaufe  the  xvomen  of 
England,  at  leaft  the  noblexvomen,  are  not  ufed  to  offer 
themfelves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  fhould  be  any  mention  made  con¬ 
cerning  reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commiflioners 
fhould  then  proceed  upon  the  fame  as  they  fliould  think 
moft  proper;  and  that  they  fliould  have  poxver  to  offer 
fafe-condu<ft  to  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fliould  be  de¬ 
manded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England.  Thofe 
inftru&ions  are  dated  at  Weftminfter,  July  6th  14 23. 

Nothing  definitive  xvas  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  fhould  be  held  at  York  inftead  of 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
Englifh  commiflioners  xvere,  Thomas  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bifhop  of  Winche- 
fter,  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr 
John  Wodeham.  Thofe  for  Scotland  were,  William 
bifhop  of  Glafgoxv,  George  earl  of  March,  James  Dou¬ 
glas  of  Balveny,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  John  abbot  of  Balmerino,  Sir  Patrick  Dun¬ 
bar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Edrington,  George 
Borthwic  archdeacon  of  Glafgoxv,  and  Patrick  Houfton 
canon  of  Glafgow.  On  the  10th  of  September,  af¬ 
ter  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  folloxving  agree¬ 
ment  : 

Firft,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and ‘his  heirs,  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England,  fhould 
pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at  London, 
in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  proportions,  the  fum 
of  40,000!.  ftcrling. 

Secondly,  That  the  firft  payment,  amounting  to  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  merks,  fhould  be  made  fix  months 
after  the  king  of  Scotland’s  entering  his  own  kingdom; 
that  the  like  fum  fhould  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  fo 
on  during  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  xvhen  the  xvhole  fum 
xvould  be  cleared;  unlefs,  after  paymentof  forty  thoufand 
merks,  the  laft  payment  of  ten  thoufand  fhould  be  re¬ 
mitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  moft  illuftrious  prince 
Thomas  duke  of  Exeter. 

Thirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  entering 
his  oxvn  kingdom,  fliould  give  fufficient  hoftages  for  per¬ 
formance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  the  Scots 
plenipotentiaries  had  no  inftruclions  concerninghoftages, 
it  xvas  agreed, 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  at 
Branfpath,  or  Durham,  by  the  firft  of  March  next, 
xvhere  he  fliould  be  attended  by  tliemobles  of  his  blood, 
and  other  fubjc&s,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  hoftages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  txvo  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  fliould 
4  M  2  *  fend 
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fend  ambaffadors  to  London,  with  power  to  conclude  a 
contra#  of  marriage  between  the  lung  of  Scotland  and 
feme  lady  of  the  firft  quality  in  England. 

It  is  probable  that  James  had  already  fixed  bis  choice 
upon  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somerfct, 
who  was  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  by 
his  fecund  marriage  j  but  he  made  his  people  the  com¬ 
pliment,  not  only  of  confuting  their  opinion,  but 
concluding  the  match.  The  comnuffioners,  after  their 

agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ,  and 

Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  with  Walter  Ogilvy 
were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived  at  that 
capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and  undertook 
for  their  king,  that  he  ffiould  deliver  h.s  hottages  to  the 
king  of  England’s  officers,  m  the  city  of  Durham,  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  day  of  the  enfuing  month  of  March  ,  that 
he  fitould  alfo  deliver  to  the  faid  officers  four  obligatory 
letters,  for  the  whole  fum  of  4o,oool.  from  the  four 
burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  ; 
that  he  ffiould  give  his  obligatory  letter  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  before  removing  from  Durham,  and  mould  re- 
new  the  fame  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  his  own 
kingdom  ;  that  the  hoflages  might  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  for  others  of  the  fame  fortune  and  quality  j 
that  if  any  of  them  fliould  die  in  England,  others  ffiould 
be  fent  thither  in  their  room  j  and  that  while  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  flay  in  England,  they  ffiould  live  at  their  own 

C*  The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau¬ 
fort  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  February  1424. 
The  young  king  of  England  prefented  him  with  a  luit 
of  cloth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony  5  and  the  next  day 
he  received  a  legal  difeharge  of  10,000  pounds,  to  be 

dedufted  from  the  40,000  at  which  his  ranfom  was  fix¬ 
ed,  and  which  fum  was  given  as  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  lady.  The  ceremony  being  performed,  the  king 
and  queen  fet  out  for  Durham,  where  the  hottages  were 
waiting ;  and  arrived  at  his  own  dominions,  along  with 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  chief  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nobility,  who  attended  him  with  great  pomp.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  *?  after  which  ceremony,  he  followed  the  example 
pra&ifed  by  other  fovereigns  at  that  time,  of  knighting 
feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  for  James  s  re- 
leafe,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France,  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  appeared 
in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine  5  but  as  the  hi  dory 
of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been  given  un¬ 
der  the  article  France,  we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  it,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

On  his  return  James  found  himfelf  in  a  difagreeable 
fituation.  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
when  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himfelf  in  power  by 
exempting  the  lower  clafs  of  people  from  taxes  of  every 
kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  fon  Mur- 
doeh**,  but  as  the  latter  was  deftitute  of  his  father’s  abi¬ 
lities,  the  people  abufed  their  happinefs,  and  Scotland 
became  fuch  a  feene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner  could 
fay  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  eflate.  The  Stewart 
family,  on  their  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  pof- 
feffed  a  very  confiderable  patrimonial  eftate,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  Handing  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  con¬ 
fided  chiefly  of  cufloms,  wards,  and  reliefs.  The  rc- 
TOK&  of  the  paternal  eflate  belonging  to  James,  had 
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they  been  regularly  tranfmitted  to  him,  would  have  Scotian! 
more  than  maintained  him  in  a  fplendour  equal  to  his '  v  - 
dignity,  while  he  was  in  England  ;  nor  would  he.  in 
that  cafe  have  had  any  occafion  for  an  allowance  front 
the  king  of  England.  But  as  the  duke  of  Albany  ne¬ 
ver  intended  that  his  nephew  ffiould  return,  he  parcel¬ 
led  out  among  his  favourites  the  eftates  of  the  Stewart 
family,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  James  on  his  return  found 
all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone,  and  many  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  his  bell  friends  j  fo  that  he  had  nothing  to 
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depend  on  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  court  but 
the  crown-revenues  above  mentioned,  and  even  fome  of 
thefe  had  been  mortgaged  during  the  late  regeney. 

This  circumflance,  of  itlelf  ffifficiently  difagreeable,  was 
attended  with  two  others,  which  tended  to  make  it  more 
fo.  The  one  was,  that  the  hottages  which  had  been 
left  for  the  king’s  ranfom  in  England,  being  all  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank,  were  attended  by  their  wives,  families, 
children,  and  equipages,  which  rivalled  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready 
money  out  of  the  nation.  The  other  circumftances  arofe 
from  the  charge  of  the  Scots  army  in  France  ;  where 
Charles,  who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  fupport 
it  was  now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  neceffity :  while  the. 
revenues  of  James  himfelf  were  both  fcanty  and  preca¬ 
rious.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  therefore,  the 
kino-  obtained  from  his  parliament  an  aft  obliging  the 
Ihenffs  of  the  refpe&ive  counties  to  inquire  what  lands 
and  eftates  had  belonged  to  his  anceftors  David  II.  Ko- 
bert  II.  and  Robert  HI. ;  and  James  formed  a  refolu- 
tion  of  refuming  thefe  lands  wherever  they.could  be  dif- 
covered,  without  regard  to  perfons  or  circumftances. 

On  this  occafion  many  of  the  moil  illuftrious  perfonages  JJf 
in  the  kingdom  were  arrefted  :  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  Several  of 
two  fons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox  the  duke’s  father-in- the  nobility 
law,  were  put  to  death,  though  their  crimes  are  note*eCUtea- 
fpecified  by  hiftorians. 

James  now  proceeded  witli  great  fpirit  to  reform  the 
abufes  which  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
ftate,  protefted  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down 
the  names  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought 
deferving  of  his  encouragement.  James  himfelf  wrote 
fome  poetry ;  and  in  mufic,  was  fuch  an  excellent  com- 
pofer,  that  he  is  with  good  reafon  looked  upon  astlie 
father  of  Scots  mufic,  which  has  been  fo  much  admired 
for  its  elegant  fimplicity.  He  introduced  organs  into 
his  chapels,  and  a  much  better  ftyle  of  architeflure  into 
all  buildings  whether  civil  or  religious.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  encouraged  ancr 
protefled  thofe  of  all  kinds  which  were  ufeful  in  moie¬ 
ty  ;  and,  in  ffiort,  he  did  more  towards  the  civilization 
of  his  people  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  bis  prede- 

In  tbe  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England. 

Janies,  however,  feemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to 
enter  into  a  lafting  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France-,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  marriage  ffiould 
be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of-France,  afterwards 
Louis  XL  and  the  young  princefs  of  Scotland  j  and  io 
great  was  the  neceffity  of  King  Charles  for  troops  at 
that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6000  forces  as  a  por¬ 
tion  for  the  princefs.  . 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  was  fpent  m  reform- 
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;  ‘otlanci.  ing  abufes,  curbing  the  authority  of  the  great  barons, 

— v - '  and  recovering  the  royal  eftates  out  of  the  hands  of 

.  ufurpers.  In  this,  however,  he  ufed  fo  much  feverity, 

rdered.  that  he  was  at  lad  murdered,  in  the  year  1437.  The 
a.  1437.  perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  of  Athol  ; 
Robert  Graham,  who  was  connected  with  the  earl, 
and  who  was  difeontented  on  account  of  his  lofing  the 
eftate  of  Strathern,  which  had  been  re-annexed  to  the 
crown  *,  and  Robert,  grand-child  and  heir  to  the  earl 
of  Athol,  and  one  of  the  king’s  domeftics.  The  king 
had  difmiffed  his  army,  without  even  referving  to  him- 
felf  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  fupper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Graham  had 
for  fomc  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
and  is  faid  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth 

I  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  he  polled  them  near 

the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king’s  cup¬ 
bearers,  went  to  bring  fome  wine  to  the  king  while  at 
fupper  •,  but  perceiving  armed  men  Handing  in  the  paf- 
fage,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour, 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  ;  but  the  bar  was  taken  away 
by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thrud  her  arm  into  the  da- 
ple  *,  but  it  was  inflantly  broken,  and  the  confpirators 
rufhed  in  upon  the  king.  Patrick  Dunbar,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  fovereign,  and  the  queen  received  two  wounds  in 
attempting  to  interpofe  herfelf  betwixt  her  hufband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  affaflins.  James  defended  himfelf 
as  long  as  he  could  *,  but  at  laft  expired  under  the  re¬ 
peated  llrokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received  28 
321  wounds. 

fView  of  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  feveral  important  regulations 
foreign.  ^vere  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  polity 
of  the  kingdom.  James’s  long  refidence  in  England, 
then  a  great  and  happy  nation,  had  taught  him,  that 
the  profperity  of  a  people  depended  much  on  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  legiflature,  in  ena&ing  falutary  laws,  and 
on  the  aefivity  of  the  chief  magidrates  in  putting  them 
in  execution.  In  his  third  parliament,  was  palled  an 
a£l,  which  affords  the  firft  appearance  of  a  College  of 
Judice  in  Scotland.  By  this  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
king  might  appoint  the  chancellor,  and  three  difereet 
perfons  of  the  three  ellates,  to  a£l  as  the  Seffiony  when¬ 
ever  the  king  fhould  think  fit,  three  times  in  the  year, 
for  determination  of  fuch  caufes  as  had  before  been  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  king  and  his  council.  In  1425,  it  was 
enabled,  that  fix  wife  men  of  the  three  ellates  Ihould 
examine  the  books  of  law,  which  then  confided  of  what 
were  called  Regiam  MajeJIatem  and  ^uoniam  Archia- 
tnenta ,  and  Ihould  amend  what  needed  amendment. 
Various  ftatutes  were  made,  called  the  Black  ABs ,  for 
preferving  domellic  tranquillity,  diminifhing  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  promoting  religious  wor- 
fhip.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Scotland 'if  fo 
wife  a  monarch  had  lived  to  execute  dri&ly  what  had 
been  enabled  in  fo  many  parliaments  for  the  general 
iz  good  of  a  wretched  nation. 

eeded  •  After  the  murder  of  James  I.  the  crown  devolved  on 
n  iraes  his  fon  James  II.  at  that  time  only  feven  years  of  age. 

jyjarck  A  parliament  ivas  immediately  called  by  the  queen- 
i A  mother,  at  which  the  mod  cruel  punilhments  were  de¬ 

creed  to  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  The  crime, 
no.  doubt,  .defer  ved  an  exemplary  punilhment  j_but  the. 


barbarities  infii£led  on  fome  of  thofe  wretches  are  fhock-  Scotland, 
ing  to  relate.  Within  lefs  than  fix  weeks  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  all  the  confpirators  were  brought  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  executed.  The 
meaner  fort  were  hanged  5  but  on  the  earl  of  Athol 
and  Robert  Graham  the  mod  cruel  torments  were  in¬ 
filled,  fucli  as  pincing  with  hot  irons,  dillocation  of 
the  joints,  &c.  The  earl  of  Athol,  had,  befides,  a 
crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head  *,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  fire.  In  fhort,  fo  dreadful  were  thefe  punifhments, 
that  AEneas  Sylvius,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  who  beheld 
them,  faid,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether 
the  crime  committed  by  the  regicides,  or  the  punifhment 
infli&ed  upon  them,  was  the  greater. 

As  the  late  king  had  preferibed  no  form  of  regency  An.  1438/ 
in  cafe  of  his  death,  the  fettlement  of  the  government 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  import¬ 
ance.  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  crea¬ 
ted  duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  was  by  far  the  greateit 
fubjedl  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  he  had  not  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people  were 
now  difguded  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  adminidration,  though  by  his  high  rank 
he  in  fa6l  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  as  long  as  he  liv- 
ed  ;  which,  however,  was  but  a  diort  time.  He  died  Supreme 
the  fame  year  (1438)  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingdone  P?wer  dl- 
of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  governor 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power,  governor 
while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  direc-  and  chan- 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.  This  was  a  mod  unfortunate  ced°r  of 
partition  of  power  for  the  public.  The  governor  and^^^-* 
chancellor  quarrelled  ;  the  latter  took  poffeffion  of  the 
king’s  perfon  and  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither  of 
which  he  had  any  right  ;  but  the  former  had  on  his 
fide  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  fpirit. 

Her  fon  was  fhut  up  in  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh  }  and 
in  a  fliort  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
or  government  in  Scotland.  The  governor’s  edidls  were 
countera6led  by  thofe  of  the  chancellor  under  the  king’s 
name,  and  thofe  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were  punch¬ 
ed  by  the  governor  *,  while  the  young  earl  of  Douglas, 
with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents,  was  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally  fought 
to  dedroy.  324 

The  queen-mother  demanded  accefs  to  her  fon,  which  ^le  <lueen* 
Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her  ;  and  ^ets 

(he  was  accordingly  admitted  with  a  fmall  train  into  liberty, 
the  cadle  of  Edinburgh.  She  played  her  part  fo  well, 
and  didembled  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  chancellor, 
believing  fhe  had  become  a  convert  to  his  caufe,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  differed  her  at  all 
hours  to  have  free  accefs  to  her  fon’s  perfon.  Pretend¬ 
ing  that  flie  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  white  church 
of  Buchan,  die  recommended  the  care  of  her  fon’s  per¬ 
fon,  till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  moil  pa¬ 
thetic  and  affe&ionate  terms  :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
fhe  fecrelly  fent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  clothes- 
ched  ;  and  both  die  and  James  were  received  at  Stir¬ 
ling  by  the  governor  before  the  efcape  was  known.  As 
every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with  Living- 
done,  he  immediately  called  together  his  friends  5  and 
laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  it  was  refolved  to  beiiege  him  in  the  cadle  of 
Edinburgh,  the  queen  promifiitg  to  open  her  own  gra¬ 
naries  > 
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'StCdamL  for  the  ufe  of  the  army 
v“-\r“— '■  ftorm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  and  fought  to 
prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  I  hat 
haughty  nobleman  anfwered  him  in  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  exterminate 
both  parties.  The  fiege  of  Edinburgh  caftle  being 
formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley,  and  a  per- 
fonal  interview  with  the  governor  7  to  which  the  lattei*, 
who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  fentiments  of  Douglas,  rea- 
dily  agreed.  Common  danger  united  them  in  a  com¬ 
mon  caufe  5  and  the  chancellor  refigning  to  the  other 
the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  and  the  king’s  perfon,  with 
the  higheft  profeflions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  the  two  com¬ 
petitors  fwore  an  inviolable  friendftiip  for  each  other. 
Next  day  the  king  cemented  their  union,  by  confirming 
both  of  them  in  their  refpe6tive  charges. 

The  lawlefs  example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura¬ 
ged  the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animofities,  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.  A  family  difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnock  \  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  ftiould  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maifthorn,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stuart  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart’s  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Stuart  of  Beilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti¬ 
nue  which  carried  the  refemblance  of  fmall  armies.  I  he 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  with  frefh  fury  \  but  at  laft  vic¬ 
tory  declared  itfelf  for  Stuart,  the  braveft  of  Boyd’s 
attendants  being  cut  off  in  the  field.  About  this  time, 
the  iilanders,  under  two  of  their  chieftans,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibfon,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
with  fire  and  fword.  They  were  oppofed  by  John 
Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  whom  they  flew,  fome  fay  treacher- 
oufiy,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in¬ 
fants,  and  the  defencelcfs  of  both  fexes.  At  laft,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domeftic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agriculture  j  and 
a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  attended,  as  ufual,  by  a  pef- 
tilence.  James  was  now  about  ten  years  of  age  \  and 
the  wifeft  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that  the  public 
•diftreftes  were  owing  to  a  total  difrefpedl  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  never  had  fewer 
than  iooo,  and  fometimes  Stooo  horfe  in  his  train  $  fo 
that  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to  controul  him. 
He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the  king  and  his 
courts  of  law  \  that  he  had  a  right  of  judicature  upon 
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The  chancellor  forefaw  the  of  Lorn ,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  title,  and  a  defcen-  Scotland, 

dant  of  the  houfe  of  Darnley.  Affe&ion  for  her  huf- ' - v—- 

band  caufed  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  )  and  not 
finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  herintereft 
inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  Douglafes.  The  go¬ 
vernor  fought  to  ftrengthen  his  authority  by  reftoring 
the  exercife  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  reverence  due 
to  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign*  ^ 

The  conduft  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re-  The  queer, 
fpe61s  not  fo  defenfible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy,  mother  am. 
When  the  queen  exprefled  her  inclinations  that  her  huf- 
band  might  be  admitted  to  fome  part  of  the  adminiftra-^^" 
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his  own  large  eftates  7  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 


the  exercife  of  royal  power.  In  confequence  of  this 
he  iftued  his  orders,  gave  prote&ions  to  thieves  and 
murderers,  affe&ed  to  brave  the  king,  made  knights, 
and,  according  to  fome  writers,  even  noblemen,  of 
his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  fitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  queen-mother  was  not  wholly  guiltlefs  of  thofe 
abufes.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  Sir 
James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Black  knight 


tion,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  his  brother  the 
lord  Lorn  into  prifon,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful  practices 
againft  the  ftate,  and  abetting  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
his  enormities.  The  queen,  taking  fire  at  her  huf- 
band’s  imprifonment,  was  herfelf  confined  in  a  mean  a- 
partment  within  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  ftates  was  called,  to  judge  in  what  manner 
ftie  was  to  be  proceeded  againft.  The  cafe  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  difficult  }  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  gover- 
ner  would  have  carried  matters  to  fuch  extremity,  had 
he  not  had  ftrong  evidence  of  her  illegal  behaviour.  She 
was  even  obliged  to  diffemble  her  refentment,  by  making 
an  open  profeffiion  before  the  ftates,  that  fhe  had  always 
been  entirely  innocent  of  her  huiband’s  pra£lices,  and 
that  fhe  would  for  the  future  behave  as  a  peaceable 
and  dutiful  fubjeft  to  the  laws  and  the  fovereign. 

Upon  making  this  purgation  (as  Lindfay  calls  But3a7e  re. 
ftie  was  releafed',  as  alfo  her  hufband  and  his  brother,  jeafed> 
being  bailed  by  the  chancellor  and  the  lord  Gordon, 
who  became  fureties  for  their  good  behaviour  in  the 
penalty  of  4000  merks.  The  governor  was  afterwards 
accufed  of  many  arbitrary  and  partial  a&s  of  power  : 
and  indeed,  if  we  confider  his  fituation,  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  Scotland,  it  was 
almoft  impoffible,  confidently  with  his  own  fafety,  to 
have  exerted  the  virtues  either  of  patriotifm  or  modera¬ 
tion. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  fmall 
regard  which  the  governor  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dig¬ 
nity,  and  fecretly  connected  himfelf  with  the  queen- 
mother  7  but  in  the  mean  time  he  remained  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling  \  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
confulting  the  public  fafety,  and  that  of  the  king’s 
perfon,  maintained  a  ftrong  guard,  part  of  which  at¬ 
tended  James  in  his  juvenile  exercifes  and  diverfions. 

The  queen-mother  did  not  fail  to  reprcfent  this  to  her 
fon  as  a  reftraint  on  his  liberty  5  and  obtained  his  32S 

confent  to  put  himfelf  into  the  chancellor’s  hands.  The  The  chan- 
latter,  who  was  a  man  of  a&ivity  and  courage,  knew 
well  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  permiftion  5  and  perfon  £*» 
crofting  the  Forth  in  the  dark  with  a  ftrong  body  his  hands, 
of  horfe,  they  furrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunt¬ 
ing  next  morning  by  break  of  day.  It  was  eafy  to 
perceive  from  the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  chancellor’s  attempt  ;  but  fome  of  the 
king’s  guard  offering  to  difpute  the  pofteflion  of  his 
perfon,  Sir  William  Livingfton,  the  governor’s  eldeft 
fon,  reftrained  them,  and  fuffered  the  king  to  depart 
quietly.  This  furprifal  happened  on  a  day  when  the 
governor  was  abfent  from  Stirling  \  and  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  to  make  fare  of  his  royal  acquifition,  entered  Edin¬ 
burgh 
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ccJland.  burgli  at  the  head  of  4000  horfe,  where  the  king  and 
'  he  were  received  by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations 
of joy. 

The  governor  (howed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  fettled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
continued  to  brave  both  parties.  As  if  he  had  been  a 
fovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambaffadors,  Mal¬ 
colm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
inveftiture  of  the  fovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  feventli  of  France  ;  which  being  readily  granted 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  his  pride  and  infolence.  The 
firft-fruits  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two 
great  officers  of  ftate  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  for  redrefling  the  public  diforders  occafion- 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas  *,  and  encouragement  wras 
given  to  all  perfons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.  The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
fion  reforted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible  ;  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  or  the  plunder  of  their  eftates  ; 
till,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be¬ 
came  without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
to  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fair  trial.  The  parties  therefore  were 
difmiffed  without  relief,  and  it  was  refolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  different  manner.  Letters 
were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ftates,  requefting  him  to 
appear  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public  affairs  to  which  they  were  intitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  poffeffions.  The  manner  in 
which  thofe  letters  were  penned  made  the  thoughtlefs 
earl  conffder  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatnefs,  and 
as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
continue  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  without 
his  countenance  and  direilion.  Without  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  ffngle  or  unarmed,  he  anfwered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  by  affuring  them  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  fufpicions,  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey  ; 
and  inviting  him  to  his  caftle  of  Crichton,  he  there 
entertained  him  for  fome  days  with  the  greateft  magni¬ 
ficence  and  appearance  of  hofpitality.  The  earl  of 
Douglas  believed  all  the  chancellor’s  profeffions  of 
friendffiip,  and  even  lharply  checked  the  wifeft  of  his 
followers,  who  counfelled  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  truft  his  brother  and  himfelf  at 
the  fame  time  in  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had 
power.  The  latter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl’s  fuf- 
picion,  but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  patrio- 
tifm,  by  painting  to  him  the  miferies  of  his  country,  and 
the  glory  that  muff:  redound  to  him  and  his  friends  in 
removing  them.  It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  father’s  maxim,  never  to  rifk  himfelf 
and  his  brother  at  the  fame  time  :  he  without  hefitation 
attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  caftle,  they  dined  at  the  fame  table  with 
the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  a 
bull’s  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immediate  death,  was 
ferved  up.  The  earl  and  his  brother  ftarted  to  their 
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feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape  :  but  armed  Scotland 
men  rulhing  in,  overpowered  them,  and  tying  their  v  Ir  y 
hands  and  thofe  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  with  cords,  ^ 
they  were  carried  to  the  hill  and  beheaded.  The  young  death  with 
king  endeavoured  with  tears  to  procure  their  pardon  ;  his  brother, 
for  which  he  was  feverely  checked  by  the  unrelenting 
chancellor. 

In  1443,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  14,  An.  1443* 
declared  himfelf  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  refolution  j 
and  he  had  occafion  for  it.  He  had  appointed  one 
Robert  Sempil  of  Fulwood  to  be  chief  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Dumbarton  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  one  Gal¬ 
braith  (a  noted  partizan  of  the  earl  of  Douglas),  who 
feized  upon  the  government  of  the  caftle.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  fomewhat  fub- 
fided,  and  the  young  earl  finding  himfelf  not  fupported 
by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  began  to  think, 
now  that  the  king  was  grown  up,  his  fafeft  courfe 
would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.  He  accordingly  re-  xh^y oung- 
paired  to  the  king  at  Stirling;  and  voluntarily  throw-  earl  fubmita 
ing  himfelf  at  his  majefty’s  feet,  implored  pardon  for  t0  the  king, 
all  his  tranfgreftions,  and  folemnly  promifed  that  hean.^1^r.e‘ 
would  ever  after  fet  a  pattern  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  favour 
all  the  reft  of  his  fubjeils.  The  king,  finding  that  he 
infilled  on  no  terms  but  that  of  pardon,  and  that  he  had 
unconditionally  put  himfelf  into  his  power,  not  only 
granted  his  requeft,  but  made  him  the  partner  of  his  in- 
Hioft  councils. 

James  had  always  difliked  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother ;  and  the  chancellor,  percei¬ 
ving  the  afcendancy  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  court,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  He  therefore  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  cuftody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  prefent  king  lliould  arrive  at  ^32 
the  age  of  21  ;  and  prepared  it  for  a  fiege.  The  lord  Great  di- 
Callendar  who  knew  himfelf  equally  obnoxious  asHurbances 
Crichton  was  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  could  *n  Scotland*:- 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himfelf,  refigned  like  wife 
all  his  polls,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  but 
kept  poffelfion  of  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  As  both  that 
and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  were  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  were  fummoned  to  furrender  them  ;  but  inftead 
of  complying,  they  juftified  their  conduit  by  the  great 
power  of  their  enemies,  who- fought  their  dellruition, 
and  who  had  been  fo  lately  at  the  head  of  robbers  and 
outlaws :  but  promifed  to  furrender  themfelves  ta  the 
king  as  foon  as  he  was  of  lawful  age,  (meaning,  we 
fuppofe,  either  18  or  2r).  This  anfwer  being  deemed 
contumacious,  the  chancellor  and  the  late  governor,  with 
his  two  fons  Sir  Alexander  and  Sir  James  Livingfton, 
were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament  which  was  fum¬ 
moned  on  purpofe  to  be  held  at  Stirling.  In  another 
parliament  held  at  Perth  the  fame  year,  an  ail  paffed, 
that  all  the  lands  and  goods  which  had  belonged  to  the 
late  king  Ihould  be  poffeffed  by  the  prefent  king  to  the 
time  of  his  lawful  age,  which  is  not  fpecified.  This  ail 
was  levelled  againft  the  late  governor  and  chancellor, 
who  were  accufed  of  having  alienated  to  their  own  ufes* 
or  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  a  great  part  of  the  royal  ef¬ 
fects  and  jewels  ;  and  their  eftates  being  confifcated,  the 
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Scotland,  execution  of  tlie  fentencc  was  committed  to  John  B°r- 
;  rcfter  of  Corftorphin,  and  other  adherents  of  the  carl  of 
Douglas. 

This  fentence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  calllc  of  Crichton  was  befieged  *,  and  being  fur- 
rendered  on  the  king’s  fummons  and  the  difplay  of  the 
royal  banner,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  foon 
appeared  that  the  governor  and  chancellor,  the^ latter 
efpecially,  had  many  friends  •>  and  in  particular  Kenne¬ 
dy  archbifhop  of  St  Andrews,  nephew  to  James  the 
Firfl,  who  tided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family. 
Crichton  thus  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  ;  and  while  Forrefter  was  carrying  fire  and 
fword  into  his  eftates  and  thofe  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  thofe  of  the  Douglafcs  were  over¬ 
run.  Corftorphin,  Abcrcorn,  Blacknefs^  and  other 
places,  were  plundered  *,  and  Crichton  carried  off  from 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  loft. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  loft  on  this  occafion.  That  nobleman 
was  fo  much  exafperated  by  the  great  damages  he  had 
fuftained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to  lay 
wafte  the  lands  of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  chief  fupport  of  the  two 
minifters.  This  prelate  was  not  more  confiderable  by 
his  high  birth,  than  he  was  venerable  by  his  virtue 
and  fan&ity  ;  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  confidence, 
oppofed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  party.  Being 
confcious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  firfl 
admonifhed  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  hi 
defift  from  deftroying  his  lands  ;  but  finding  his  admo¬ 
nitions  ineffectual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  excommuni¬ 
cation.  /  ... 

That  nobleman  was  almofl  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  carl  of  Douglas  had  been  in  the 
fouthern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  BcnediXine  monks 
of  Aberbrothwic,  who  were  poffeffed  of  great  proper¬ 
ty,  had  chofen  Alexander  Lindfay,  his  elded  fon,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporalities  ;  as  they 
themfelves,  by  their  profeffion,  could  not  fit  in  civil  or 
criminal  courts.  Lindfay  proved  fo  chargeable  to  the 
monks,  by  the  great  number  of  his  attendants,  and  his 
high  manner  of  living,  that  their  chapter  removed  him 
from  his  pod,  and  fubdituted  in  his  place  Alexander 
Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew  John 
Ogilvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  on 
the  bailiwick.  This,  notwithdanding  their  former  in- 
timaev,  created  an  irreconcileable  difference  between  the 
two  families.  Each  competitor  drengthened  himfelf  by 
calling  in  the  adidance  of  his  friends  ;  and  the  lord 
Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he  was 
then  paying  a  vifit,  both  parties  immediately  mudered 
in  the  neighbourhood* of  Aberbrothwic.  The  earl  of 
Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immediately  poded 
to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himfelf  between  the  two 
armies,  he  demanded  to  fpeak  with  Ogilvy ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  his  requed  could  be  granted,  he  was  killed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  foldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality.  His 
death  exafperated  his  friends,  who  immediately  rufhed 
on  their  enemies  ;  and  a  bloody  confliX  enfued,  which 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lindfays,  that  is,  the 
earl  of  Crawford’s  party.  On  that  of  the  Ogilvies  were 
•killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdalgy,  John  Forbes  of 
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Pitdigo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Gartley,  Robert  Max-  Scotland 
wel  of  Teling,  Duncan  Campbell  of  Campbelfether,  u 
William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and  others.  With 
thofe  gentlemen,  about  500  of  their  followers  are  faid 
to  have  fallen  •,  but  fome  accounts  diminiih  that  number. 
Innerquharity  himfelf,  in  flying,  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
carried  to  the  earl  of  Crawford’s  houfe  at  Finhaven, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds  \  but  the  lord  Gordon  (or, 
as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of  Huntley)  efcaped  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  liis  horfe. 

This  battle  feems  to  have  let  loofe  the  fury  of  civil 
difeord  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
magiftraey,  nor  to  any  defer iption  of  men  but  that 
of  clergy.  The  moll  numerous,  fierceft,  and  bell 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei¬ 
ther  by  force  or  treachery  ;  and  the  enmity  that  ac¬ 
tuated  the  parties,  ftifled  every  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  J  he  Lindfays,  fe- 
cretly  abetted  and  {Lengthened  by  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,*  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  viXory  than  carrying 
fire  and  fword  through  the  eftates  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  prefented  feenes  of  mur¬ 
der  and  devaftation.  In  the  weft,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Duchal,  governor  of  Dumbarton,  treacheroufly  furprifed 
Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,  and  treated  his  wife 
with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  {he  expired  in  three  days 
under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  caftle.  The  caftle 
of  Dunbar  was  taken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales. 
Alexander  Dunbar  difpofiefled  the  latter  of  his  caftle  of 
Hales  }  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  partizans  of  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  whofe  tenants,  particularly  thofe  of  Annan- 
dale,  are  faid  to  have  behaved  at  that  time  with  pecu¬ 
liar  fiercenefs  and  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  who  were  unconneXed  with  thofe  robbers 
and  murderers,  which  happened  to  be  the  cafe  with  ma¬ 
ny,  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  feveral  houfes  ;  each  of 
which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  petty  fortrefs,  which  they 
viXualled,  and  provided  in  the  beft  manner  they  could 
for  their  own  defence.  Xhis  wife  refolution  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  meafure  that  compoled  the  public 
commotions. 

The  earl  of  Douglas,  whofe  power  and  influence  at 
court  ftill  continued,  was  fenfible  that  the  clergy,  with 
the  wifer  and  more  difinterefted  part  of  the  kingdom, 
confidered  him  as  the  fource  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  nation  fuffered  }  and  that  James  himfelf, 
when  better  informed,  would  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 

He  therefore  fought  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  junXure,  by 
forming  fecret  but  ftrong  connexions  with  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Rofs,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  defi- 
red  to  fee  their  feudal  powers  reftored  to  their  full  vi¬ 
gour.  The  queen-dowager  and  her  hufband  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  feafon  of  public  confu-fion  :  flic 
had  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  while  it  was  in 
Hepburn’s  poffefTion,  where  fhe  died  foon  after.  She 
left  by  her  fecond  hufband  three  fons  5  John,  who  in 
was  made  earl  of  Athol,  by  his  uterine  brother 
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the  king  ;  James,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1409, 

^  •  /•  irk  1  1  A  1  _  _,.l _  ^ 


was  created  earl  of  Buchan  \  and  Andrew,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  bifhop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen-dowager’s  hufband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pafs  to 
go  abroad,  with  20  in  his  train  *,  but  being  taken  at  fea 
by  theFlemifli  pirates,  lie  died  in  confinement.  .  # 
The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  William 
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[Scotland.  Crichton,  whether  the  latter  fhould  give  up  the  caftle 
— "“"v  1  ■'  to  his  majefty,  remained  ftill  undecided  5  and  by  the 

advice  and  direction  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  fuffered  a  nine  months  fiege.  Either  the  ftrength 
of  the  cable,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other- 
wife  have  expe&ed  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of¬ 
fered  a  full  indemnity  for  all  part  offences,  and  a  pro- 
inife  was  made  that  he  rtrould  be  rertortd  not  only  to 
the  king’s  favour,  but  to  his  former  port  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  the  conditions;  but  refufed  to  a 61  in 
any  public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  foon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in 
which  he  was  rertored  to  his  ertate  and  honours.  By 
this  reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the 
former  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  profecute  his  vengeance 
againft  the  lord  Callendar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercifed  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himfelf,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
fave  their  lives  by  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preferve  their  liberty,  for  they  were 
fent  pYifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton.  The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor’s  eldeft  fon,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  bill  more 
lamentable  ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  their 
heads.  Thefe  fcverities  being  inflidled  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  fufferers  into  his  favour, 
fwelled  the  public  outcry  againft  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
We  have  in  Lindfay  an  extraft  of  the  fpeecli  which  A- 
lexander  Livingrton,  one  of  the  mort  accompliftied  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  time,  made  on  the  fcaffold,  in  which  he 
complained,  with  great  bitternefs,  of  the  cruel  treatment 
which  his  father,  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  had  under¬ 
gone ;  and  that  he  fuffered  by  a  packed  jury  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  18  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  fuitable  confort  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  ;  and,  after  various  confultations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  was  chefen, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  till  fome  time 
^  after.  This  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
Fafion  of  land.  The  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Northumberland  en- 
btland  tered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  two  feparate  bodies.  The 
n the JEng- former  burnt  the  town  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
ai  U47  that  of  Dunbar  ;  while  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Balveny 
made  reprifals  by  plundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwic.  On  the  return  of  the  Englifh 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  frefh  invafion  of  Scotland  was  refolved 
on  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  with 
him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  thofe  days,  from 
the  bufhinefs  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Magnus 
*unth  the  red  mane .  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom- 
penfe  for  his  fervices  from  the  Englifh  court,  but  that 
he  fhould  enjoy  all  he  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raifed  an  army  command¬ 
ed  by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  of  Craigie,  with  the  lords  Maxwell  and 
Johnfton.  The  Englifh  having  parted  Solway  frith, 
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ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to  Scotland, 
the  Scots ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond’s  army  w  > 
was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  ;  their  centre  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Welfh,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  experience.  334 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divifions  like  wife.  Their  The  battler 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  byot  Sar^* 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnfton.  Before  the  battle  began,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  infpired  them 
with  very  high  refentment  againft  the  Englifh,  who,  he 
faid,  had  treacheroufiy  broken  the  truce.  The  fignal  for 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rufhed  for¬ 
ward  on  their  enemies  :  but,  as  ufual,  were  received 
by  fo  terrible  a  difeharge  from  the  Englifh  archers, 
that  their  impetuofity  mull  have  been  flopped,  had  not 
their  brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  diftant  fights 
by  the  Englifh,  and  that  they  ought  to  )ruft  to  their 
fwords  and  fpears;  commanding  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in  up¬ 
on  the  Englifh  commanded  by  Magnus,  with  fuel)  fu¬ 
ry,  as  foon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  fide  of 
the  Scots,  their  valour  being  fuitably  feconded  by  the 
other  two  divifions.  The  daughter  (which  was  the 
more  confiderable  as  both  parties  fought  with  theutmofl 
animoiity)  fell  chiefly  upon  the  divifion  commanded  by 
Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the  part  of  a 
brave  officer ;  and  all  his  body-guard,  confiding  of 
picked  foldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces.  ^35 

The  battle  then  became  general  :  Sir  John  Penning- The  Eng 
ton’s  divifion,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber-  hfh  entire- 
land,  was  likewife  routed  ;  and  the  whole  Englifh  army,  ^  defeated* 
ftruck  by  the  lofs  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  fwelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  flain  amounted  to  at  leaft  3000  men.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland’s  eldefl 
fon  the  lord  Percy,  who  loft  his  own  liberty  in  for¬ 
warding  his  father’s  efcape.  Of  the  Scots  about  600 
were  killed ;  but  none  of  note,  excepting  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occafton  is  faid  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  had  fallen  to  the  Scots  fince  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn.  ^  ^ 

The  remaining  hiftory  of  this  turbulent  reign  confifts Rebellion 
almoft  entirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  eonfpira-°f  the  earl 
cies  of  the  great  men.  The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray, 0^ers. 
and  Rofs,  and  appeared  on  all  occafions  with  fuch  a  train 
of  followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itfelf.  This 
infolence  was  detefted  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation  ; 
and  one  Maclellan,  who  is  called  the  Tutor  of  Rcmby, 
and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the 
king’s  guard,  refufed  to  give  any  attendance  on  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  his  meafures,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  fubjeft.  This  inoffenfive  behaviour  was 
by  the  earl  confidered  as  treafon  againft  himfelf ;  and 
violently  feizing  on  Maclellan’s  boufe  and  perfon,  he 
fent  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Douglas.  As 
4  N  Maclellan 
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Scotland.  Maclellan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa- 
tion,  his  uncle  Gray  applied  earnellly  to  James  in  his 
favour  ;  and  fuch  was  that  prince’s  regard  for  Maclel¬ 
lan,  that  he  wrote  and  figned  a  letter  for  his  releafe, 
addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray’s  deli¬ 
vering  this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  caftle,  the  latter 
feemed  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft  refped,  and.  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greateft  hofpitality,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  private 
orders  that  Maclellan’s  head  (hould  be  Itruck  off,  and 
his  body  expofed  upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  co¬ 
vered  with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king’s  commands  ; 
and  condufting  him  to  the  green,  he  (bowed  him  the 
lifelefs  trunk,  which  he  faid  Gray  might  difpofe  of  as 
he  pleafed.  Upon  this,  Gray  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
trufted  to  his  fwiftnefs  for  his  own  fafety  ;  for  he  was 
purfued  by  the  carl’s  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  confpiracy  againft  James’s  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  fecret.  The  lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  held. 
Even  Crichton  advifed  James  to  diffemble.  The  con¬ 
federates  entered  into  a  folemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
defert  one  another  during  life  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of 
Drummond’s  words,  “  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  (hould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel;  neither  (hould  they  dtfift,  to  their  bed  abilities, 
to  revenge  them  :  that  they  (hould  concur  indifferently 
againft  whatfoever  perfons  within  or  without  the  realm, 
and  fpend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  debates  and  differences  whatfoever.”  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  affociation  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public  ;  their  lands  were  deftroyed,  their 
effefts  plundered,  and  they  themfelves  imprifoned  or 
murdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field  ;  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland 
on  his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  feene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  paf- 
fing  between  the  hot. fas  of  York  and  Lancafter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
crown  himfelf,  but  to  render  it  defpicable  on  his  fo- 
vereign’s  head.  It  is  evident,  from  his  behaviour,  that 
he  did  not  affeft  royalty  ;  for  when  James  invited  him 
to  a  conference  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  he  offered,  to 
comply  provided  he  had  a  fafe-condu61.  This  condition 
plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance  on  the  late  a£l 
of  parliament,  which  declared  the  proclamation  of  the 
king’s  peace  to  be  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  life  and  for¬ 
tune  to  all  his  fubje&s  ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  fafe-condu6l  was  expedited  in  the  form  and  manner 
required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Stirling  with  his  ufual  great  retinue  ;  and  ar- 
l interview  rived  there  on  Shrove-Tuefday.  He  was  received  by 
between  the  king  as  if  he  had  been  the  bed  of  his  friends,  as 
King  James  well  as  the  greateft  of  his  fubjefts,  and  admitted  to  fup 
and  the  earl  ^h  fog  maj'efty  in  the  caftle,  while  his  attendants  were 
tflas.0U~  difperfed  in  the  town,  little  fufpe&ing  the  cataftrophe 
that  followed.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the  king 
told  the  earl  with  an  air  of  franknefs,  “  That  as  he  was 


now  of  age,  he  was  refolved  to  be  the  father  of  all  his  Scotland, 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands  • 
that  his  lordlhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under 
any  apprehenfions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton  ;  that  there  was  no  oceafion  to  form  any  con¬ 
federacies,  as  the  law  was  ready  to  proted  him  ;  and 
that  lie  was  welcome  to  the  principal  dire&ion  of 
affairs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  firft  place  in  the 
royal  confidence  ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done 
by  himfelf  and  his  friends  (hould  be  pardoned  and  for¬ 
gotten.” 

This  fpeech  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  firft 
fubje£l  of  the  kingdom  5  but  ftill  he  was  controulable 
by  the  civil  law.  In  (hort,  on  the  king’s  peremptorily 
putting  the  queftion  to  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
diffolve  the  confederacy,  but  upbraided  the  king  for  his 
government.  This  produced  a  paftionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James  ;  but  the  earl  reprefented  that  he  was 
under  a  fafe-condu£l,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe¬ 
deracy  was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by 
the  common  confent  of  all  concerned.  The  king  in- 
filled  on  his  fetting  the  example;  and  the  earl  con- kills  h?jf 
tinning  more  and  more  obftinate,  James  dabbed  him  with  his 
with  his  dagger;  and  armed  men  ruftiing  into  the  room,  own  hands, 
fin iftied  the  atrocious  deed. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  confede¬ 
racy  came  to  nothing.  The  infurgents  excufed  them¬ 
felves  as  being  too  weak  for  fuch  an  enterprise  ;  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  fafe-condu61  at  a 
horfe’s  tail*  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets,  and  horns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor.  They  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  each  departed  to  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  afiemble  with  frelh  forces  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  James  loft  no  time  in  improving  this 
(hort  refpite  ;  and  found  the  nation  in  general  much 
better  difpofed  in  his  favour  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe61.  The  intolerable  oppreflions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  fubje&s  efteem  the  civil,  far  preferable  to  the 
feudal,  fubje&ion  :  and  even  the  Douglafes  were  divi¬ 
ded  among  themfelves  :  for  the  carl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  mod  for¬ 
ward  of  the  royalifts.  James  at  the  fame  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  kingdom  who  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  be  (ides  the  ecelefiaftics,  who  remained  (irmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  effe61  of  thofc 
letters  could  be  known,  the  infurgents  had  returned  to 
Stirling  (where  James  ftill  wifely  kept  himfelf  on  the 
defenfive)  ;  repeated  their  infolences,  and  the  oppro¬ 
brious  treatment  of  his  fafe-condu61  ;  and  at  laft  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  allies.  Being  ftill 
unable  to  take  the  caftle,  partly  through  their  own  di- 
vifions,  and  partly  through  the  diverfity  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on,  they  left  Stirling, 
and  deftroyed  the  eftate  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dal¬ 
keith,  whom  they  conlideredas  a  double  traitor,  becaufe 
he  was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  fubjeft.  They  then  be- 
(ieged  his  caftle  :  but  it  was  fo  bravely  defended  by 
Patrick  Cockburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Langr 
ton,  that  they  raifed  the  fiege  ;  which  gave  the  royal 
party  farther  leifure  for  humbling  them.  * 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  fuffering  the 
raoft  cruel  devaftations  ;  for  matters  were  now  come  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  every  man  to  be 
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Scotland,  a.  royalift  or  a  rebel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  keep  on 
the  defenfive  ;  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  re¬ 
bels  in  the  field.  They  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  ftrong 
paffes  by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to  his  affift- 
ance  ;  and  he  even  confulted  with  his  attendants  on  the 
means  of  efcaping  to  France,  where  he  was  fure  of  an 
hofpi table  reception.  He  was  diverted  from  that  refolu- 
tion  by  Arehbiftiop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  who 
was  himfelf  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  on  to  wait  for  the 
event  of  the  earl  of  Huntly’s  attempts  for  his  fervice. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  defcended  from  the  Seatons, 
but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  eftates  of  the  Gor¬ 
dons  in  the  north,  had  raifed  an  army  for  James,  to 
whofe  family  he  and  his  anceftors,  by  the  Gordons  as 
well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  remarkably  devo¬ 
ted.  James  was  not  miftaken  in  the  high  opinion  he 
had  of  Huntly  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  iffued  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  chief  ecclefiaftics  and  bodies-politic  of 
his  kingdom,  fetting  forth  the  neceflity  he  wras  under  of 
proceeding  as  he  had  done,  and  his  rcadincfs  to  proteft 
all  his  loyal  fubjefts  in  their  rights  and  privileges  againft 
the  power  of  the  Douglafes  and  their  rebellious  adhe¬ 
rents.  Before  thefe  letters  could  have  any  effeft,  the 
rebels  had  plundered  the  defencelefs  houfes  and  eftates 
of  all  who  were  not  in  their  confederacy,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  fury  that  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
caufe. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
againft  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  fafe-conduft, 
began  now  to  fubfide;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies 
in  fome  meafure  juftified  what  had  happened,  oratleaft 
made  the  people  fufpeft  that  James  would  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  he  did  without  the  ftrongeft  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  affembled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
aft  offenfively,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
derable  army,  and  had  begun  his  march  fouthwards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbefes,  Ogilvies,  Lefties, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependants  of 
his  family ;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he 
•'tthfof  was  °PP°fed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of 
echin,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of 
lere  the  Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh- 
i  )els  are  bouring  counties,  headed  by  foreign  officers.  The  twro 
F*ea  e  *  armies  joining  battle  on  the  18th  of  May,  viftory  was 
for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe ;  till  one  Colofs  of  Bonny- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
whom  lie  had  imprudently  difobliged,  came  over  to  the 
royalifts  with  the  diviiion  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  ftrongeft  part  of  Crawford’s  army,  armed  with 
battle-axes,  broadfwords,  and  long  fpears.  His  defec¬ 
tion  gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ly,  as  it  left  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford’s  army  en 
tirely  expofed  to  the  royalifts.  He  himfelf  loft  one  of 
his  brothers  ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  John  Lindfay, 
to  his  houfe  at  Finhaven,  where  it  is  reported  that  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  ejaculation  :  u  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  feven  years  in  hell,  to  have 
in  fo  timely  a  feafon  done  the  king  his  mafter  that  fer¬ 
vice  the  earl  of  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applaufe  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  him.” 

No  author  informs  us  of  the  lofs  of  men  on  either 
fide,  though  all  agree  that  it  was  very  conliderable 
en  the  whole.  The  earl  of  Huntly,  particularly,  loft 


two  brothers,  William  and  Henry  ;  and  we  are  told,  Scotland, 
that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  fervices,  as  well  as 
for  the  rewards  and  prefents  which  he  had  made  in  lands 
and  privileges  to  his  faithful  followers,  the  king  bellow¬ 
ed  on  him  the  lands  of  Badenoch  and  Lochabcr.  ^40 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  decifive  The  rebel- 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  fo  in  its  confcquences. lion  luP- 
The  earl  of  Moray,  a  Douglas  likewife,  took  advantage  pleflcd* 
of  Huntly’s  fabfence  to  harafs  and  ravage  the  eftates 
of  all  the  royalifts  in  the  north  ;  but  Huntly  return¬ 
ing  from  Brechin  with  his  viftorious  army,  drove  his 
enemy  into  his  own  county  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.  James  was  now  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  advice  of  his  kinfman  Kennedy  archbiftiop 
of  St  Andrew’s,  to  whofe  firmnefs  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  fummon- 
ed  ;  and  upon  their  non-compearance,  they  -were  fi> 
lemnly  declared  traitors.  This  proceeding  feemed  to 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever  ;  and  nation  a-* 
at  laft,  the  confederates,  in  faft,  difowned  their  alle-  gain  it  the 
giance  to  James.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  Crawford,  Or-  Hng  by 
mond,  Moray,  the  lord  Balveny,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  of 

and  others,  figned  with  their  own  hands  public  mani-  Crawford 
feftoes,  which  were  pafted  on  the  doors  of  the  principal  &c. 
churches,  importing,  “  That  they  were  refolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  anfwer  citation  for  the 
time  coming  ;  becaufe  the  king,  fo  far  from  being  a 
juft  mafter,  was  a  bloodfucker,  a  murderer,  a  tranfgref- 
for  of  hofpitality,  and  a  furprifer  of  the  innocent.”  It 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  atrocious  proceedings  did 
any  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates.  The  earl 
of  Huntly  continued  viftorious  in  the  north  ;  where 
he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of  Moray's 
having  burnt  his  caftle  of  Huntly,  feized  or  ravaged 
all  that  nobleman’s  great  eftate  north  of  the  Spey. 

When  he  came  to  the  town  of  Forres,  he  burned  one 
fide  of  the  town,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  earl,  and 
fpared  the  other,  becaufe  it  ' was  the  property  of  hi« 
own  friends.  James  thought  himfelf,  from  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities ;  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  he  carried  fire  and  fword  through  all  the 
eftates  of  the  Douglafes  there.  The  earl  of  Crawford, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  ftrength, 
deftroyed  the  lands  of  all  the  people  of  Angus  and  of 
all  others  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  of  Bre¬ 
chin  ;  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  fecretly  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king’s 
mercy. 

Nothing  but  the  moft  obftinate  pride  and  refentment 
could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  this  time, 
from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  to 
his  duty ;  in  which  cafe,  James  had  given  fufficient  in¬ 
timations  that  he  might  expeft  pardon.  He  coloured 
his  contumacy  with  the  fpecious  pretext,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  and  thofe  of  his  two  kinfmen,  fufficiently 
inftrufted  him  never  to  truft  to  James  or  his  minifters  ; 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  think  now  of  receding; 
and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  James  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  carneft.  Such  were  the  chief 
reafons,  with  others  of  lefs  confequence,  which  Drum¬ 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  at  this  time. 

James,  after  his  expedition  into  Annandale,  found  the 
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feafon  too  far  advanced  to  continue  his  operations  ;  and 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  inarched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
fecond  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  That  nobleman 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  hitnfelf  at  the  king  s  teet, 
and  had  refumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related,  only 
in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  from  J  ames 
for  hitnfelf  and  his  party.  Perceiving  that  the earl 
of  Douglas’s  obftinacy  had  cooled  fome  other  lords  ot 
the  confederacy,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a 
treaty,  he  rcfoived  to  make  a  merit  of  breaking  the  con¬ 
federacy,  by  being  the  firft  to  fubmit.  James  having 
arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing  his  march  through 
the  country,  when  the  earl  and  fome  of  his  chief  fol¬ 
lowers  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  on  the  road,  bare¬ 
headed  and  barefooted.  Their  dreary  looks,  their  fup- 
pliant  poftures,  and  the  tears  which  dreamed  abundant¬ 
ly  from  the  earl,  were  expreflive  of  the  moll  abjeft  con¬ 
trition,  which  was  followed  by  a  penitential  fpeech 
made  by  the  earl,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  im¬ 
ploring  forgivenefs.  # 

James  was  then  attended  by  his  chief  couniellors, 
particularly  Archbiffiop  Kennedy,  who,  he  refolved, 
{hould  have  fome  fharein  the  favour  he  meant  to  extend 
to  the  earl.  Pie  afked  their  advice  ;  which  proving  to 
be  on  the  merciful  fide,  James  promifed  to  the  earl  and 
his  followers  the  reftitution  of  all  their  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours,  and  full  pardon  for  all  that  had  paffed.  1  he 
earl,  as  a  grateful  return  for  this  favour,  before  the 
king  left  Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of  his 
friends  and  followers;  and  attending  him  to  the  north, 
•was  extremely  aftive  in  fupprefling  all  the  remains  of 
the  rebellion  there. 

The  fub million  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  which,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  a  fhort  time.  This  powerful  nobleman 
foon  refumed  His  rebellious  praftices ;  and,  in  the  year 
1454,  raifed  an  army  to  fight  again!!  the  king.  The 
king  crofted  his  ftandard  at  St  Andrew’s;  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland  ;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  tliofe  of  the  northern 
parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirling  *, 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  afi 
fembled  his  fortes,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  fome  fay 
60,000  men,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Carron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  Not- 
withftanding  this  fuperionty  of  force,  however,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  fight  his  fovereign.  Arch¬ 
bifhop  Kennedy,  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew’s,  had  ad- 
vifed  the  king 'to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them 
pardon  feparatelv  ;  and  fo  good  an  effeft  had  this,  that 
in  a  few  days  the  earl  Found  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his 
numerous  army,  except  about  100  of  his  neareft  friends 
and  domefties,*  with  whom  he  retired  towards  England. 
His  friends  had  indeed  advifod  him  to  come  to  a  battle 
immediately ;  but  the  earl,  for  reafons  now  unknown, 
rtfufed.  In  his  joutnev  fouthward,  however,  he  raifed 
a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  confiding  of  his  own  te¬ 
nants,  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  fubjefts  of  the 
king.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the 
royal  caufe.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Aneram  muir; 

.  where  Douglas  was  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himfelf 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  an  adjacent  wood. 
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What  his  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ;  but  Scotland, 
it  is  certain  that  his  eftates  were  afterwards  torieited  to 

the  king.  .  346 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  fpent  m  ma-  K.  J.rrcs^ 
king  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In  killed  by 
1460,  he  was  killed  at  the  liege  of  Roxburgh  caftle,  by  ^.71^ 
the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  to  which  he  was  too  near  *  *  r” 
when  it  was  difeharged.  This  fiegp  he  had  undertaken 
in  favour  of  Margaret  queen  of  England,  who,  after 
lofmg  fevcral  battles,  and  being  reduced  to  diltrefs,  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  James  for  relief.  The  nobility  who 
were  prefen t  concealed  his  death,  for  fear  of  difeoura- 
ging  the  foldiers,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  his  queen  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  camp,  and  prefented  her  fon,  James  III. 

as  their  king.  3v 

James  III.  was  not  quite  feven  years  of  age  at  his  ac-  jara#s  nf, 
ceflion  to  the  crown.  The  adminiftration  naturally  de¬ 
volved  on  his  mother;  who  puffed  the  fiege  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  caftle  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days ;  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  dif mantled  the  ^ 
caftle  of  Wark. — In  14 66,  negociations  were  begun  for  Marriage, 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin-  treaty  with 
cefs  of  Denmark  ;  and,  in  1468,  the  following  condi-  the  princef* 
tions  were  itipulated.  1.  That  the  annual  rent  hither-  °iar£n‘ 
to  paid  for  the  northern  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  An<  ^ 
ffiould  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguifhed.  2.  That 
King  Chriftiern,  then  king  of  Denmark,  ffiould  give 
60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter’s  portion,  where¬ 
of  10,000  (hould  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the  iflands  of  Orkney  ffiould  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge 
for  the  remainder  ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that  they 
ffiould  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment 
of  the  whole  fum.  3.  That  King  James  {hould,  in  cafe 
of  his  dying  before  the  faid  Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave 
her  in  poffeffion  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  and  caftle 
of  Down  in  Menteith,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life,  in  cafe  (lie  ffiould  choofe 
to  refide  in  Scotland.  4.  But  if  ffie  rather  chafe  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the  faid  liferent,  pa¬ 
lace,  and  caftle,  ffie  ffiould  accept  of  120,000  florins  of 
the  Rhine;  from  which  fum  the  50,000  due  for  the 
remainder  of  her  portion  being  deduced  and  allowed, 
the  iflands  of  Orkney  ffiould  be  reannexed  to  the  crown 
of  Norway  as  before. 

When  thefe  articles  were  agreed  on,  Chriftiern  found 
himfelf  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  them.  Being  at 
that  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  Sweden, 
he  could  not  advance  the  IC,0C0  florins  which  he  had 
promifed  to  pay  down  as  part  of  his  daughter’s  fortune. 

He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  take  a  farther  mortgage  ^ 
of  the  ifles  of  Shetland  for  the  other  8000.  ^  Uilgraceof 

Scottifh  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  Boyd  earl  of  A  r- the  earl  of 
ran  was  one,  gratified  him  in  hh  requeft  ;  and  this * 
eonceffion  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
earl.  Certain  it  is,  that  liis  father  was  beheaded  for 
treafonable  praftices  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
long  before,  and  for  which  he  in  vain  produced  a  par¬ 
liamentary  indemnity  :  the  earl  himfelf  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  the  king’s  lifter,  and  obliged  to  live  in 
perpetual  exile,  while  the  countefs  was  married  to  an¬ 
other. 

In 
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In  1476,  thofe  misfortunes  began  to  come  on  James 
which  afterwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
35°.  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick  •, 
jffamesl  and  had  entruded  him  with  very  extenfive  powers  on 
aisfor-  the  borders,  where  a  violent  propenfity  for  the  feudal 
nnes.  law  Hill  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
Ad.  147 then  the  mod  powerful  fubjefts  in  thofe  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany’s  greatnefs,  efpecially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  aft,  to 
part  with  fome  of  the  edates  which  had  been  inconfi- 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
The  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  adrology,  by  which 
James  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the  ea- 
,  ded  as  well  as  mod  effeftual  engine  that  could  aid 
>  a  roo^r,t|iejr  pUrp0fes.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impodor  in 
that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
James  -y  and  he  and  Schevez,  the  archbiftiop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  concurred  in  perfuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  was  to  be  devoufed  by  his  own  whelps  5  a  predic¬ 
tion  that,  to  a  prince  of  James’s  turn,  amounted  to  a 
cer  ainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himfelf  by  his 
belief  in  judicial  adrology,  was  truly  deplorable.  The 
princes  on  the  continent  were  fmitten  with  the  fame  in¬ 
fatuation  *,  and  the  wretches  who  befieged  his  perfon 
had  no  fafety  but  by  continuing  the  delufion  in  his 
mind.  According  to  Lindfay,  Cochran,  who  had  fome 
knowledge  of  architefture,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
James  as  a  mader-mafon,  privately  procured  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch,  and  who  heighten¬ 
ed  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his  brother  intended  to 
murder  him.  James  believed  her  5  and  the  unguarded 
manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar  treated  his  weaknefs, 


35* 

Death  of 
he  king’s 
brother  the 

lari  of  Mar.  j00fe  to  his  tongue  in  railing  againd 

worthy  favourites,  was  arreded,  and  committed  to  the 
cadle  of  Craig  Miller  3  from  which  he  was  brought  to 
the  Canongate,  a  fuburb  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  dif¬ 
fered  death. 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  cadle  of  Dunbar 
when  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mar’s  tragedy  was  afted  5 
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cadle,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported  Scotland^ 
the  date  of  matters  between  him  and  the  king,  while  ' 
his  keepers  were  prefent,  in  fo  favourable  a  light,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  his  focn  regaining  his  liber ry, 
and  being  readmitted  to  bis  brother’s  favour.  The 
feeming  negociation,  at  lall,  went  un  to  profperoudy, 
that  the  duke  gave  his  keepers  a  kinc!  of  a  farewell  en¬ 
tertainment,  previous  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  deliver¬ 
ance  -y  and  they  drank  fo  immoderatel) ,  that  being  in¬ 
toxicated,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
over  the  cadle  wall,  by  converting  the  dieets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  knows  the  fitiiation  of  that  for- 
trefs,  mud  be  amazed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  duke’s  valet,  the  only  domef- 
tic  whom  he  was  allowed,  making  the  experiment  be¬ 
fore  his  mader,  broke  his  neck  :  on  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rope,  did  down  unhurt  $  and  carrying 
his  fervant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  fafety,  he  went  on 
board  a  {hip  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  efea- 
ped  to  France. 

In  1482,  the  king  began  to  reel  the  bad  confequen-  An.  14S& 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthlefs  cha- 
rafters,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince’s  354 
chief  foibles.  His  great  favourite  at  this  time  was  Cochran, 
Cochran,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of ^  king’s' 
Mar.  All  hidorians  agree  that  this  man  made  a  mod 
infamous  ufe  of  his  power.  He  obtained  at  lad  a  li¬ 
berty  of  coinage,  which  he  abufed  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  an  infurreftion  among  the  poor  people  :  for  he 
iflued  a  bafe  coin,  called  black  money  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refufed  to  take  in  payments.  This 
favourite’s  Ikili  in,  architefture  had  fird  introduced  him 
to  James  5  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts  : 
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exafperated  him  fo  much,  that  the  earl  giving  a  farther  for  knowing  that  his  mailer’s  predominant  pailion  was 
lnnfe  to  his  tongue  in  railing  againd  his  brother’s  un-  the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  the  meaneft  and 

mod  oppreffive  methods.  James,  however,  was  inclined 
to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran’s 
money  *,  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  refolution, 
by  confidering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.  Befides  Cochran,  James  had  other  favour¬ 
ites  whole  profeflions  rendered  them  dill  lefs  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance  •,  James  Hommil  a  taylor, 
Leonard  a  blackfmith,  Torfifan  a  dancing  mader,  and 
fome  others.  The  favour  fhown  to  thele  men  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that,  after  fome  delibera¬ 
tion,  they  rcfolved  to  remove  the  king,  with  fome  of  his 
load  exceptionable  doraedics  (but  without  offering  any 
violence  to  his  perfon)  to  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh  :  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthlefs  favourites  over  Lawder-biidgc, 
then  the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  deliberation 
was  not  kept  fo  fecret  but  that  it  reached  the  earsef  the 
favourites  j  who,  fufpefting  the  word,  awakentd  James 
before  day -break,  and  informed  him  of  the  meeting. 
He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  (l).  According  to  Lind- 

fay, 


UfcaesbUt  anc*  -*ames  coulc*  not  eafy  without  having  him  like- 
Ca?  ^  wife  in  his  power.  In  hope  of  furprifing  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar  :  but  the  duke,  being  apprized  of 
his  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  bis  cadle  of 
Dunbar  to  be  furrendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
not  before  the  garnfon  had  provided  tliemfelves  with 
boats  and  fmall  veffels,  in  which  they  efcaped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh  ;  where 
James  was  fo  well  ferved  with  fpies,  that  he  was  feized, 
and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  cadle,  with  orders 
that  he  fhould  fpeak  with  none  but  in  the  prefence  of 
his  keepers.  The  duke  had  probably  fufpefted  and 
provided  againd  this  difngrceable  event  5  for  we  are 
told  that  he  had  agents,  who  every  day  repaired  to  the 


(l)  Lindfav’s  defeription  of  this  updart’s  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.  “  Cochran  (fays  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council  (which 
council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war,  to 
the  number  of  300  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known  for 
Cochran  the  earl  of  Mar’s  men.  Himfelf  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns  ;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  filk,  fet  with  pre¬ 
cious  ft  ones.  His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  and  a  precious  done,  called  a  benj/7  hanging  in  the 

midfL 
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Scotland.  fay?  who  fecms  to  have  had  very  minute  information  as 
to  this  event,  Cochran  rudely  knocked  at  the  dcor  of 
«  the  church,  juft  after  the  affembly  had  finiflied  their 

and  put  to  confultation  \  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 


ieath, 


leven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open ; 
and  rufhing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  maffy  gold  chain 
TronThis  neck,  faying,  that  a  rope  would  become  him 
better  \  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  ftripped  him  of  u 
eoftly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  fide,  as  was  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  mifehief.  Cochran,  with  afloniffiment, 
a  Iked  them  whether  they  were  in  jeft  or  earned  ;  but 
they  foon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earned,  by  pi¬ 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter,  till  he 
6  diould  be  carried  to  execution, 
with  others  The  earl  of  Angus,  with  fome  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 
•f theking’s  tended  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to  the 
favourites.  fcjna’s  tent,  where  they  feized  his  other  favourites, 
Thomas' Prefton,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 
William  Torfifan,  and  Leonard  :  and  upbraided  James 
himfelf,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  mifeonduft  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
coun felled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  Daify,  We  know 
of  no  refidance  made  by  James.  He  only  interceded 
for  the  fafety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramfay 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthlefs  favou¬ 
rites,  were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridge  before  his  eyes  \ 

357  and  he  himfelf  was  conduced,  under  an  eafy  redraint, 
James  con-  to  t]ie  caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

cattle  of  James,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  fpirit ; 
Edinburgh,  and  even  refuTed  to  pardon  thofe  who  had  confined  him, 

358  or  who  had  any  hand  in  the  execution  at  Lawder.  At 
Relieved  ^  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Albany, 
tf  Alban^6  w^°,  at  the  dueefl’s  defirej  undertook  to  deliver  her 

^  hufband  from  confinement.  This  he  accomplidied,  as 
fome  fay,  by  furprifing  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh  \  though, 
according  to  others,  the  gates  were  opened,  on  a  formal 
requifition  made  for  that  purpofe  by  two  heralds  at 
arms.  After  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  the  king  re¬ 
paired  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  with  his  brother, 
who  now  afted  as  his  firft  minifter.  All  the  lords  who 
were  near  the  capital  came  to  pay  him  their  compli¬ 
ments  \  but  James  was  fo  much  exafperated  at  what  had 
happened,  that  he  committed  16  of  them  prifoners  to 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  releafe,  James  grant¬ 
ed  a  patent  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  enlarged 
their  privileges. 

In  1487,  James  finifhed  fome  fecret  negociations  in 
w  nen  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  engaged  with  Henry 
ry  VILoV  VII.  king  of  England.  The  principal  articles  agreed 
England,  oil  between  the  two  monarchs  were,  That  King  James’s 
->  fecond  fon  Qiould  marry  Catherine  the  third  daughter  of 

Edward  IV.  and  filter  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  now 
queen  of  England ;  and  that  James  himfelf,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  fhould  marry  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
third  marriage  was  alfo  to  be  concluded  between  the 
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duke  of  Rothefay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Scotland 
That  in  order  to  thefe  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  con-  v— 
troverfies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the 
king  of  Scotland  defired  fo  much  to  poffefs,  a  congrefs 
Ihould  be  held  the  enfuing  year.  360 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  moft  powerful  confederacy  A  power, 
was  formed  agaiuft  the  king $  the  origin  of  which  was^^ede. 
as  follows  •:  James  was  a  great  patron  of  architefture 4  J{^ 
and  being  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Stirling  caftle,  the  king, 
he  refolved  to  give  it  all  the  embelliftunents  which  that 
art  could  bellow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidence.  He  raifed  within  it  a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  ftru6lure  ; 
and  a  college,  which  he  called  the  chapel-royal.  This 
college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  was  a  bi- 
fhop,  a  fubdean,  a  treafurer,  a  chanter  and  fubchanter, 
with  a  double  fet  of  other  officers  ufually  belonging  to 
fuch  inftitutions.  The  expences  neceffary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  thefe  were  confiderable,  and  the  king  had  refolved 
to  affign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
to  that  purpofe.  This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  confidered  it  as  their  property  :  they 
therefore  ftrongly  oppofed  the  king’s  intention.  The 
difpute  feems  to  have  lafted  for  fome  years  5  for  the  for¬ 
mer  parliament  had  palled  a  vote,  annexing  the  priory 
to  the  king’s  chapel-royal  *,  and  the  parliament  of  this 
year  had  paffed  a  ftatute,  ftri&ly  forbidding  all  perfons,  3$, 
Tpiritual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  direaiy  or  owing  t. 
indireaiy,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  faid  union  and  a 
annexation.  The  Humes  refented  their  being  ftripped 0£ 
of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  the  lofs  of  which  affe£led  moftj|im 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  ;  and  they  united  them- 
felves  with  the  Hepburns,  another  powerful  clan  in 
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that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales..  .  An  affoci- 


ation  was  foon  formed  }  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  ftand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  prior  to 
be  received  for  Coldingham,  if  lie  was  not  of  one  of 
their  furnames.  The  lords  Gray  and  Drummond  foon 
joined  the  aftbeiation  *,  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  caufes  of  difeon- 
tent.  Their  agents  gave  out,  that  the  king  was  grafp- 
ing  at  arbitrary  power  \  that  be  had  acquired  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  deep  hypocrify  \  and  that  he  was  refolved  to 
be  lignally  revenged  on  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
execution  at  Lawder.  The  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  advifed  the  confpirator* 
to  apply  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  head  them  :  but 
that  nobleman  was  now  dead  to  all  ambition,  and  inftead 
of  encouraging  the  confpirators,  he  pathetically  exhort¬ 
ed  them  to  break  off  all  their  rebellious  connc&ions,  and 
return  to  their  duty  ;  expreffing  the  moft  fincere  con¬ 
trition  for  his  own  pail  conduft.  Finding  he  could  not 
prevail  with  him,  he  wrote  to  all  the  numerous  friends 
and  defeendants  of  his  family,  and  particularly  to  Doug¬ 
las  of  Cavers,  Iheriff  of  Teviotdale,  diffuading  them 
from  entering  into  the  confpiracy  ;  and  fome  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  letters  to  that  effeft  are  faid  to  be  Hill  extant. 
That  great  man  furvived  this  application  but  a  ftiort 


midft.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold  5  fo  were  all  the  reft  of  his  horns  , 
and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  ftlk,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined  filk  \  and  the 
chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold*” 
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[Scotland  time  ;  for  he  died  without  iffue  at  Lindores,  on  the  15th 
■— of  April  1488  *,  and  in  him  ended  the  firft  branch  of 
t'^ <5t ion  ^iat  n0^^e  an<^  illciftrious  houfe.  He  wTas  remarkable 
for  being  the  molt  learned  of  all  the  Scots  nobility,  and 
idncipal  for  the  comelinefs  of  his  perfon. 

iranch  of  James  appears  to  have  been  no  ftranger  to  the  pro- 
io  family  ceeG[ings  0f  the  confpirators  y  but  though  he  dreaded 
t^em»  he  depended  on  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  they 
did  on  his  pufillanimity.  His  degeneracy  in  this  refpeCt 
is  remarkable.  Defcended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  the  firft;  of  his  family  who  had  been  branded  with 
363  cowardice.  But  his  conduCt  at  this  time  fully  juftifies 
’afillani-  the  charge.  Inftead  of  vigoroufly  fupporting  the  exe- 
,!ioub  beha-cution  0f  the  laws  in  his  own  perfon,  he  (hut  himfelf  up 
iour  of  jn  ]jjs  beloved  caflle  of  Stirling,  and  raifed  a  body 
guard  y  the  command  of  whieh  he  gave  to  the  lord 
Bothwel,  mailer  of  his  houfehold.  He  likewife  iffued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  perfon  in  arms  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  court  y  and  Bothwel  had  a  warrant  to  fee 
the  fame  put  in  execution.  Though  the  king’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  all  this  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  law,  yet 
they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  fo  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  averfion  to  the  nobility,  and  ferved  only  to 
induce  them  to  parade,  armed,  about  the  country  in 
more  numerous  bodies. 

The  connections  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  alarmed  the  confpirators,  and  made 
them  refolve  to  ilrike  the  great  blow,  before  James  could 
avail  himfelf  of  an  alliance  that  feemed  to  place  him 
above  all  oppofition  either  abroad  or  at  home.  The 
acquifition  of  Berwick  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which 
was  looked  on  to  be  as  good  as  concluded  y  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  duke  of  Rothefay  with  the  daughter  of  the 
dowager  and  filler  to  the  confort  queen  of  England  y 
and,  above  all,  the  llriCl  harmony  which  reigned  be¬ 
tween  James  and  the  Hates  of  his  kingdom,  rendered 
the  confpirators  in  a  manner  defperate.  Befides  the  earl 
of  Angus,  the  earls  of  Argyle  an4  Lenox  favoured  the 
confpirators.  When  the  whole  of  James’s  convention 
with  England  is  conlidered,  and  compared  with  after¬ 
events,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  confpirators  was  owing  to  his  Englifh  con¬ 
nections  y  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  them  to  affirm, 
that  Scotland  was  foon  to  become  a  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  James  intended  to  govern  his  fubjeCls  by 
an  Engliffi  force. — Thofe  fpecious  allegations  did  the 
confpirators  great  fervice,  and  inclined  many,  even  of 
the  moderate  party,  to  their  caufe.  They  foon  took 
the  field,  appointed  their  rendezvoufes,  and  all  the  fouth 
of  Scotland  was  in  arms.  James  continued  to  rely  on 
the  authority  of  his  parliament  y  and  fummoned,  in  the 
terms  of  law,  the  infurgents  to  anfwer  at  the  proper 
3^  tribunals  for  their  repeated  breaches  of  the  peace, 
fet  at  de-The  confpirators,  far  from  paying  any  regard  to  his 
mce  by  citations,  tore  them  in  pieces,  buffeted  and  other  wife 
ie  confpi-  maltreated  the  meffengers,  and  fet  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
t<5rS*  try  at  open  defiance.  Even  north  of  the  Forth,  the 
heads  of  tLe  houfes  of  Gray  and  Drummond  fpread  the 
fpirit  of  difaffeClion  through  the  populous  counties  of 
Fife  and  Angus  ;  but  the  counties  north  of  the  Gram¬ 
pians  continued  firm  in  their  duty. 

The  duke  of  Rothefay  was  then  a  promifing  youth 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  *,  and  the  fubjeCling  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  being  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe  urged  by  the  rebels  for 
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their  appearing  in  arms,  they  naturally  threw  their  eyes  Scotland, 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  ftrength  and  vigour  to  their  caufe  y  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  James,  in  the  mean  time,  find¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  foutliern  provinces  either 
were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  bell  obferved  a 
cold  neutrality,  embarked  on  board  a  veffel  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  paffed  to  the 
north  of  that  river,  not  finding  it  fafe  to  go  by  land  to  ^6$ 
Stirling.  Arriving  at  the  caftle,  he  gave  orders  that  the  The  duke 
duke  of  Rothefay  (as  if  forefeeing  what  afterwards  hap- of  Rothe- 
pened)  fliould  be  put  under  the  care  of  one  Schaw  of  ^ int# 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him  ^ent 
not  to  fuffer  the  prince  on  any  account  to  depart  out 
of  the  fort.  The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  had  fled 
to  Flanders,  plundered  his  equipages  and  baggage  before 
they  paffed  the  Forth  ;  and  they  there  found  a  large 
fum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmoff  con-  ^6G 
fequence  to  their  affairs.  They  then  furprifed  the  caf-  Succefs  of 
tie  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  every  man  flie  rebels, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  whom  they  fufpe&ed  to  be  a 
reyalift. 

James  was  all  this  time  making  a  progrefs,  and 
holding  courts  of  juftice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  ferviee,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Marihal. — 

Every  day  brought  him  frefti  alarms  from  the  fouth, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli¬ 
beration.  The  confpirators,  notwithftanding  the  pro¬ 
mifing  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  their  caufe  mull;  languiffi,  and  their  numbers  dwin¬ 
dle,  unlefs  they  were  furnifhed  with  frefti  pretexts,  and 
headed  by  a  perfon  of  the  greateff  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberating  who  that  perfon  fhould  be,  the 
earl  of  Angus  boldly  propofed  the  duke  of  Rothefay  y 
and  an  immediate  application  was  made  to  Sehaw,  the 
young  prince’s  governor,  who  fecretly  favoured  their  6 
caufe,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  a  confiderable  fum  of  They  are 
money  to  put  the  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  de-  headed  by 
clare  for  the  rebels.  die  duke  of 

James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the  north  to  af- 
femble,  hurried  to  Perth  (then  called  St  John’s  town), 
where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  30,000  men.  Among  the  other  noblemen 
who  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  Lindfay 
of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  and  expe¬ 
rience,  having  long  ferved  in  foreign  countries),  who 
headed  3000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  raifed  chiefly  in 
Fifefliire.  Upon  his  approaching  the  king’s  perfon,  he 
prefented  him  with  a  horfe  of  remarkable  fpirit  and 
beauty,  and  informed  his  majefty,  that  he  might  truft: 
his  life  to  his  agility  and  fure-footednefs.  The  lord 
Ruthven,  who  was  fheriff  of  Strathern,  and  anceftor 
(if  we  miftake  not)  to  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Gowrie, 
joined  James  at  the  head  of  3000  well  armed  men. — 

The  whole  army  being  affembled,  James  proceeded  to  jamis  af- 
StirJing  y  but  he  was  aftonifhed,  when  he  was  not  only  femblcB  his 
denied  entrance  into  the  caftle,  bat  faw  the  guns  point-  army.| 
ed  againft  his  perfon,  and  underftcod,  for  the  firft  time, 
that  his  fon  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  Schaw  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  had  been  carried  off 
againft  his  will  :  but  the  king’s  anfwer  was,  u  Fye, 
traitor,  thou  haft  deceived  me  ;  and  if  I  live  I  fhall  be 
revenged  on  thee,  and  thou  fhalt  be  rewarded  as  thou 
haft  deferred.”  James  lay  that  night  in  the  town  of 
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Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  his  army  ;  and  un- 
derftandiiig  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed 
his  line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who 
was  trufted  by  both  parties,  propofed  an  accammoda- 
tion  ;  which  was  accordingly  effefted,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  Abercromby  and  other  hiftorians  ;  but  we  know 
not  the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  hde.— 
James  is  faid  to  have  failed  on  his  part }  but  had  there 
been  any  grounds  for  fuch  a  charge  againft  him,  there 
can  fearcelv  be  a  doubt  that  the  rebels  would  have 
publiihed  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  patt 
difpute  ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  furrendered  himfelf  as 
a  hoftage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies  ;  and  he  applied  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interpoll  tion.  His  holinefs  named  Adrian  de  Caftello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occafion  ;  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raife  troops  for  the  fervice  of  james.— 
He  bv  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  lett 
the’ftrong  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  fafety,  till  his  friends,  who  had  difperied  them- 
felves  upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  could  be 
reaffembled  •,  and  eroding  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  cattle  of  Stirling  -,  but 
•was  difappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  He  was  in  podedion  of  the  cattle  of  Black- 
nefs  ;  his  admiral,  Wood,  commanded  the  Forth  ;  and 
his  loyal  fubjefts  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to 
join  him.  Hawthornden  fays,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  {how  of  difmiding  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  into  the  field  ;  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blacknefs,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrofe, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.  To 
give  his  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  propofed 
JS  required  a  negociation  ;  but  that  was  foon  at  an  end,  on  the 
by  the  re-  rebels  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  refign  his  crown 
bels  to  re-  t()  j,;s  fon>  or  rather  to  themfelves. 

The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.  They  confided 
ehiefiy  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  difciplined  ;  in 
which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king’s  Lowland 
fubjefts,  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  arms.  What 
-the  numbers  on  both  fides  were  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of  James  were 
fuperior  to  the  rebels.  They  were  then  at  Falkirk  ; 
but  they  foon  paffed  the  Carron,  encamped  above  the 
bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  fuch  difpofitions  as 
Tendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unlefs  James  would  have 
difperfed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board  Wood’s  ihips  : 
but  he  did  not  know  himfelf,  and  refolved  on  a  battle, 
j-jg  was  encamped  at  a  fmall  brook  named  Sauchie-buin, 
Wewith  near  the  Came  fpot  of  ground  where  the  great  Bruce 
them.  had  defeated  the  Englilh  under  Edward  the  Second. 

The  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lords  Erfkine,  Graham, 
Ruthven.  and  Maxwell,  commanded  the  firft  line  of  the 
king’s  army.  The  fecond  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Weftland  and 
Highland  men.  The  earl  of  Crawford,  with  the  lord 
Boyd  and  Lindfay  of  Byres,  commanded  the  rear, 
■wherein  the  king’s  main  ftrength  confided,  and  where 
he  himfelf  appeared  in  perfon,  completely  armed,  and 
mounted  upon  the  fine  horfe  which  had  been  prefented 

to  him  by  Lindfay.  . 

The  firft  line  of  the  royalifts  obliged  that  of  the  re¬ 


bels  to  give  way  ;  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by  SrotiarA 
the  Annandale  men  and  borderers,  the  firft  and  fecond 


line  of  the  king’s  army  were  beat  back  to  the 


third.  AbrjuiMrf 


The  little  courage  James  poffeffcd  had  forfaken  him  at  his  army, 
the  firft  onfet  *,  and  he  had  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  in-  and  flic*, 
tending  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on 
board  one  of  Wood’s  (hips.  In  pafting  through  the 
village  of  Bannockburn,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher  at  the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  man  in 
armour  galloping  full  fpeed  left  it  behind  her  ;  apd  the  37* 
horfe  taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,**  tWn 
and  carried^bruifed  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife,^^ 
into  their  hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  prieft  to mnrderCd, 
make  his  confeftion  ;  and  the  ruftics  demanding  his  nth  June., 
and  rank,  “  I  was  (faid  he  incautioufty)  your  An.  148& 
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king  this  morning  ”  The  woman,  overcome  with  afto- 
nifhment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  prieft  to  confef*  the  king.  Mama  prieft; 
(faid  one  pafting  by),  lead  me  to  his  raajefty.”  Be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  faw  the  king  covered 
with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  afked 
James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  properly 
attended  by  nhyficians  ?  James  anfwering  in  the  affir- 


mative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  ftabbed 
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him  to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are  abb 
to  give  of  this  prince’s  unhappy  end.  1  he  name  of  the 
perfen  who  murdered  him  is  faid  to  have  been  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Borthwick,  a  prieft,  one  of  the  pope’s  knights. 

Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  others  that  Ro¬ 
bert  Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide  }  and  even  Bu¬ 
chanan  (the  tenor  of  whofe  hifloiy  is  a  juftification  of 
this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  ef  the  perfon 
who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  royalifts  loft  the  battle  through 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his  troops 
fought  bravely  ♦,  but  they  were  damped  on  receiving 
the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  1  he  prince,  young 
as  he  was,  had  an  id^a  of  the  unnatural  part  he  was  aft- 
ing,  and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  ftria^  charge 
for  the  fafety  of  his  father’s  perfon.  Upon  hearing  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  fent  orders  that  none 
fhould  purfue  him  ;  but  they  were  ineffe&ual,  the  re¬ 
bels  being  fenfible  that  they  could  have  no  fafety  but  in 
the  king’s  death.  When  that  was  certified,  hoftilities 
feemed  to  ceafe  ;  nor  were  the  royalifts  purfued.^  The 
number  of  {lain  on  both  fides  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  muft 
have  been  confiderable,  as  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  the 
lords  Sempil,  Erlkine,  and  Ruthven,  and  other  gentle-  373 
men  of  great  eminence,  are  mentioned.  As  to  the  Grief  o  js 
duke  of  Rothefay,  who  was  now  king,  he  appeared  in-™™ 
confolable  when  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death  j  but 
the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efface  his  grief,  by  the  pro- 
fufion  of  honours  they  paid  him  when  he  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  king. 

The  remorfe  and  anguifh  of  the  young  king,  on  re- 
fle&ing  upon  the  unnatural  part  which  he  had  a£ted, 
was  inexpreflible  \  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  became  apprehenfive  for 
their  own  fafety.  The  cataftrophe  of  the  unfortunate 
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it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  one 
of  the  (hips  belonging  to  the  Scottifti  admiral  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Wood.  James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as 
it  was  pofiible,  defired  an  interview  with  the  admiral  j 

but  the  latter  refufed  to  come  on  (hore,  unlefs  he  ha 
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Scotland,  fufficient  liofta^es  for  his  fafety.  Thefe  being  delivered, 
•  tj*r  Andrew  waited  on  the  king  at  Leith.  He  had 
again  and  again,  by  meffages,  allured  him  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  late  king;  and  he  had  even  offered  to 
'hr  \ndrew  allow  his  (hips  to  be  fearched :  yet  fuch  was  the  anxiety 
Wood.  of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  fatiffied  till  he 
had  examined  him  in  perfon.  Young  James  had  been 
long  a  ftranger  to  his  father,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
diftinguilhed  him  eafily  from  others.  When  Wood, 
therefore,  entered  the  room,  being  ftruck  with  his  no¬ 
ble  appearance,  he  afked  him,  “  Are  you  my  father?” 
“  I  am  not,”  replied  Wood,  burlling  into  tears ;  “  but 
I  was  your  father’s  true  fervant,  and  while  I  live  I 
fliall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers.”  This 
did  not  fatisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.  The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not  ;  and  upon  their  queftioning  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats' 
w^re  feen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  brother  had  determined  to  aflift  the  king 
in  perfon  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  fome  of 
the  royalifls  in  their  fhips.  u  I  would  to  God,  (fays 
he),  my  king  was  there  fafely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  fkaithlefs  from  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel¬ 
ly  murdered  him  :  for  I  think  to  fee  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits.”  This 
fpirited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  ftruck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  dif- 
may  ;  but  the  fear  of  facrificing  the  hoftages  procured 
Wood  his  freedom,  and  he  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his 
fhips.  When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother 
preparing  to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  left  as 
holiages ;  which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate, 
had  the  admiral  been  longer  detained. 

Wood  had  fcarcely  reached  his  (hips,  when  the  lords, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  fufficient  force 
to  deftroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood ;  but  the  townfraen,  who,  it  feems,  did  not 
much  relifh  the  fervice,  replied,  that  Wood’s  fhips  were 
a  match  for  any  ten  fhips  that  could  be  fitted  out  in 
Scotland.  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  James  IV.  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June  1488. 
Utiew  of  Jf  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  manners  of 
ameTm°fthefe  times  from  the  ftatutes  enabled  by  the  Scottifh 
parliament  during  the  reign  of  James  III.  we  (liould 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  more  refined  than  is  evinced 
by  the  a£lions  which  we  have  juft  related.  By  thofe 
ftatutes  the  rights  of  the  church  were  again  confirmed, 
yet  we  have  feen,  from  events,  how  little  effeft  religion 
had  produced  on  the  morals  of  the  age.  One  of  the 
firft  a6te  of  this  reign  was,  to  give  the  king  the  right  of 
prefentation  to  all  benefices  of  ecclefiaftical  patronage, 
while  the  epifcopal  fees  were  vacant.  The  king  was 
empowered  to  hold  plea  of  any  matter  perfonally,  at  his 
empleafance ,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  of  before .  The  par¬ 
liament  again  delegated  to  a  few  of  its  members  the 
whole  legiflative  power,  yet  was  it  not  felt  in  that  age, 
as  begetting  contempt,  and  confequently  difobedience. 
The  leges  burgorum  were  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
law,  and  the  books  of  regiam  majefatem  were  called  his 
majefifs  laws .  In  thefe  declarations  we  may  perceive 
that  the  legiflators  of  thofe  times  were  not  very  accurate 
antiquaries,  yet  did  the  eftates  difplay  a  juft  anxiety  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  rolls  and  regifters,  by  directing 
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that  they  ftiould  be  entered  in  books.  With  an  altu-  Scotland, 
lion,  perhaps,  to  the  atrocities  of  that  period,  the  three 
eftates  declared  that  murder  and  alfaflinations  were  not 
to  be  entitled  to  fandluary.  During  this  terrible  reign, 
the  parliament  difplayed  more  zeal  than  knowledge  for 
promoting  the  agriculture  and  fiftiery,  and  for  regula- 
lating  the  trade,  coinage,  and  Ifiipping  of  a  people  who 
ftill  wanted  credit,  capital,  and  circulation,  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  adlive  and  profitable  commerce.  The 
legiflative  adls  of  this  reign  ftiew,  to  an  inquiiitive  eye, 
fome  progrefs  towards  civilization,  though  the  hiftory  of 
its  political  events  attefts  that  there  had  been  little  im¬ 
provement  in  the  morality  of  the  national  charadler,  or 
in  the  refinements  of  domeftie  life.  ^6 

In  the  month  of  Odlober  this  year,  the  nobility  and  n  e  regi- 
others  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  king’s  coronation,  eide>  af- 
converted  thcmfelves  into  a  parliament,  and  palfed  an  ier”b*e  a 
adl  by  which  they  were  indemnified  for  their  rebellion  pdr  luQieL  * 
againll  their  late  fovereign  ;  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  adl  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  feal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  juftification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  tafk  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  fo  far  did  they  gain  on  the 
king  by  force  of  flattery,  that  he  confented  to  fummon 
the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before 
the  xwliament,  to  anfwer  for  their  conduft.  In  confe-  r„al  of 
quencc  of  this,  not  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  Lord  Da- 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fpace  of  40  days.  The  vid  Lindfay 
firft  on  the  lift  was  the  lord  David  Lindfay,  whofe of B^re5* 
fofm  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.  u  Lord  David 
Lindfay  of  the  Byres,  anfwer  for  the  cruel  coming 
againft  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counfel  to  have  devoured  the  king’s  grace  here  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and,  to  that  effeft,  gave  him  a  fword  and  a  good 
horfe,  to  fortify  him  againft  his  fon.  Your  anfwer 
hereto.”  Lord  Lindfay  was  remarkable  for  the  blunt - 
nefs  of  his  converfation  and  the  freedom  of  his  fenti- 
ments  ;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  delivered 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  treafon  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abafhed  the  boldeft  of  his  accufers. 

As  th£y  were  unable  to  anfwer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  prefs  him  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  king’s  cle¬ 
mency  ;  which  he  refufed,  as  being  guilty  of  no  crime. 

His  brother,  Patrick  Lindfay,  undertook  to  be  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  apologized  on  his  knees  for  the  roughnefs  of 
his  behaviour,  and  at  laft  obferved  an  informality  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court ;  in  confequence  of  which 
Lindfay  was  releafed,  on  entering  into  recognizance  to  ~ 
appear  again  at  an  appointed  day  ;  but  he  was  after-  who  is  im- 
wards  fent  prifoner  by  the  king’s  order,  for  a  wholepnloned. 
year,  to  the  caftle  of  Rothefay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affe&ing  a  ftridl  adminiftration  of  iuftice.  , 

The  king  was  advifed  to  make  a  progrefs  round  the 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges ;  while,  f  h/new 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  parliament 
appointed  to  exercife  juftice,  and  to  fupprefs  all  kinds  of  attests  po- 
diiorders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  thofe  adjoining  toPularit^ 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  21.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  moft  oppro¬ 
brious  manner.  All  juftices,  ffieriffs,  and  ftewards,  who 
were  poflefled  of  heritable  offices,  but  who  had  taken 
up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived  of  them 
for  three  years,  or  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  them 
4  O  for 
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Scotland,  for  ever  after.  All  the  young  nobility  who  had  been 

- —  disinherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking  arms  againit  the 

late  king,  were,  by  aft  of  parliament,  reftore  to  t  eir 
feveral  fucceffions  in  the  molt  ample  manner.  At  lait, 
in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to  the  world  that  they 
intended  only  to  refettle  the  Hate  of  the  nation,  without 
prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fubjefts,  who  did  no 
more  than  follow  the  examples  of  their  fuperiors,  it  was 
enafted,  “  That  all  goods  and  effefts  taken  from  bur- 
geffes,  merchants,  and  thofe  who  had  only  perfonal 
eftates,  or,  as  they  are  called,  unlanded’ men,  fi|ice  t  e 
battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  to  be  reftored  but  the 
owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for  their  Ioffes ;  and 
their  perfons,  if  in  cuftody,  were  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 
Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  were  to  be  de- 
livered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
them  according  to  the  law.”  The  caftle  of  Dunbar 
was  ordered  to  be  demolifhed  ;  and  fome  ftatute3  were 
enafted  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the  exclufion  of 
foreigners. 

Thefelaft  acts  were  paffed  with  a  view  to  recom- 
penfe  the  boroughs,  who  had  been  very  aftive  in  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  king.  Before  they  diflolvtd  their 
parliament,  the  lords  thought  it  neeeffary  to  give  tome 
public  teitimony  of  their  difapproving  the  late  King  s 
3S0  connexion  with  England.  It  was  therefore  enafted, 
Aft  re  la-  “  That  as  the  king  was  now  of  an  age  to  marry  a 
tive  to  the  nobje  pr;nccfS)  born  and  defeended  of  a  noble  and  wor¬ 
king's  mar-  ff-rjir,  r,n  honourable  embalTy  fhould  be  fent  to 
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fbipful  houfe,  an  honourable  embaffy  Ihould  be  lent  to 
the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and  other  places, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  matter.”  This  embaffy  was 
to  be  very  fplendid.  It  was  to  confift  of  a  bilhop,  an 
earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  fecretary,  who  was  gene¬ 
rally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.  1  hey  were  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by' jo  horfemen  ;  joool.  was  to  be  allowed 
them  for  the  difeharge  of  their  embaffy,  and  they  were 
empowered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  France 
and  Scotland;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  herald,  or,  as 
he  was  called,  a  trujh/ /quire ,  was  fent  abroad  to  vifit 
the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  find  out  a  pro¬ 
per  match  for  the  king.  One  confiderable  obflacle, 
1Ilt,  however,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  embaffy.  The  pope 
oppofed  by  bac[  la;d  under  an  interdift  all  thofe  who  had  appeared 
the  pope.  -n  arms  aga;nft  the  late  king  ;  and  the  party  who  now 
An*  I48P*  governed  in  Scotland  were  regarded  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The  embaffy  was 
therefore  fufpended  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could  be  prevailed 
011  to  take  off  the  interdift,  upon  the  moft  humble 
fub millions  and  profeffions  of  repentance  made  by  the 
guilty  parties.  ^  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  many  good  qualities  wmch 
difeovered  themfelves  in  the  young  king  began  to  con- 
382  ciliate  the  affeftions  of  his  people  to  him.  Being  con- 
to  revenge  fidered,  however,  as  little  better  than  a  prifoner  in  the 
the  death  of  hands  of  his  father’s  murderers,  feveral. of  the  nobility 
James  III.  ufe  0f  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  arms.  The 

moft  forward  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  with 
2000  men  attempted  to  furprife  the  town  of  Stirling  j 
but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  men,  he  was  de¬ 
feated,  taken  unawares,  and  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton, 
of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  taken  by  the  oppofite 
party.  In  the  north,  the  earls  Huntly  and  Marfhal, 
with  the  lord  Forbes,  complained  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  declared  their  refolution  to  revenge  thq 
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late  king’s  death.  Lord  Forbes  having  procured  the  Scotland, 
bloody  fhirt  of  the  murdered  prince,  displayed  it  on  the  v  v-^ 
point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under  which  all  loyal  fub¬ 
jefts  fhould  enliit  themfelves.  After  the  defeat  of  Lenox, 
however,  the  northern  chieftains  found  themfelves  inca¬ 
pable  of  marching  fouthwards,  and  were  therefore  obli-  ^ 
ged  to  abandon  their  enterprife.  The  caufe  of  the  mur-  Henry  VII 
dered  king  was  next  undertaken  by  Henry  VII.  of  Eng-  [ends  five 
land,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  five  th-f  °r_ 
fliips  to  revenge  it.  The  admiral  accepted  the  propofal;  pofe; 
but  the  Englifh  behaving  as  pirates,  and  plundering  indi- 
fcriminately  all  who  came  in  their  way,  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  feparatc  himfelf  from  them,  yet  without  offering 
to  attack  or  oppofe  them.  Upon  this,  James  was  advi- 
fed  to  fend  for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  a  3s4 
commiflion  to  aft  againit  the  Englifh  freebooters.  Wood  Who  aft 
accepted  the  king’s  offer  ;  and  being  well  provided  withP^tically 
ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  two  fliips  only,  a-t- tajcen 
tacked  the  five  Englifh  veffels,  all  of  whieh  he  took,  and  }ir  Andrew 
brought  their  crews  prifoners  to  Leith,  for  which  he  was  Wood, 
nobly  rewarded  by  his  majefty. 

This  conduft  of  Wood  was  highly  refented  by  the 
king  of  England,  who  immediately  vowed  revenge. 

The  Scottifti  admiral’s  fliips  had  been  fitted  out  for  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  war,  and  Henry  commanded  his  beft  ^ 
fea  officer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  him  on  hisre-s;r  Stephen 
turn  from  Flanders,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  a  com- Bull  fent  a- 
mercial  voyage.  Wood  had  not  more  than  two  ftiipsgamft  the 
with  him:  the  Englifh  admiral  had  three;  and  thefe a' 
much  larger,  and  carrying  a  greater  weight  of  metal, 
than  the  Scottifh  veffels.  The  Englifh  took  their  fta- 
tion  at  the  ifland  of  May,  in  the  mouth  of  the  frith,  of 
Forth,  and,  having  come  unawares  upon  their  enemies, 
fired  two  guns  as  a  fignal  for  their  furrendering  them¬ 
felves.  The  Scottifh  commander  encouraged  his  men  as 
well  as  he  could;  and  finding  them  determined  to  ftand 
by  him  to  the  laft,  began  the  engagement  in  fight  of 
numbcrlefs  fpeftators  who  appeared  on  both  fides  of  the 
frith.  The  fight  continued  all  that  day,  and  was  renew¬ 
ed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  morning;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  ebb-tide  and  a  -fouth  wind  had  carried  both 
fquadrons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  Here  the  Englifh 
fought  under  great  difadvantages,  by  reafon  of  the  fand- 
bariks  ;  and  before  they  could  get  clear  of  them,  all  the 
three  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Scots,  who  carried 
them  to  Dundee.  Wood  treated  his  prifoners  with  great  But3^  u_ 
humanity;  and  having  afterwards  prefented  them  tokenwith 
King  James,  the  latter  difmiffed  them  not  only  without  au  his  fliips. 
ranfom,  but  with  prefents  to  the  officers  and  crews,  and 
a  letter  to  King  Henry.  To  this  Henry  returned  a  po¬ 
lite  an  fiver,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  all  differences 
for  the  prefent  wer$  accommodated. 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  to  dilplay  fucli  mo 
deration  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  fubjefts  fo  much  at  heart,  that  they 
became  gradually  well  affefted  to  his  government,  and 
in  1490  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We  may 
hence  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  IV.; 
and  the  next  year  the  happinefs  of  his  kingdom  was 
completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope’s  interdift,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  king  abfolution  for  the  concern  he  had  in  his 
father’s  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reftored,  the  negociations  An 
concerning  the  king’s  marriage  began  to  take  place,  but 

met  with  feveral  interruptions.  In  *493>  ^enlT 

propofed 
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bility  and  officers  of  ftate.  From  Lamberton  they  pro-  Scotland 
ceeded  to  Dalkeith,  and  nexl  day  to  Edinburgh;  where  v 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatelt  iplendour. 

On  this  occalion,  it  is  faid  that  the  boots  furpafied  all 
their  guefts  in  extravagance  and  luxury  ;  a  circumftanee 
which  mull  be  imputed  to  the  great  intercom ie  and 
commerce  which  James  and  his  lubjedds  maintained  with 
foreign  courts  and  countries.  390 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  Jamts  appears  James  be- 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almofl  to  any  come*  a 
of  his  predecelTors ;  and  began  to  make  a  confiderable  j^arch. 
figure  among  the  European  potentates.  But  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  court  and  embaflies,  his  liberality  to 
Grangers  and  to  learned  men,  his  cotlly  edifices,  and, 
above  all,  the  large  fums  he  laid  out  in  fhip-building, 
had  now  brought  him  into  fome  difficulties  ;  and  he  lo 
far  attended  to  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father-in- 
law,  that  he  fupplied  his  neeeflities  by  reviving  dormant 
penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardlhips  and 
old  titles  of  eftates,  by  which  he  raifed  large  funis. 

Though  he  did  this  without,  afiembling  his  parliament, 
yet  he  found  agents  who  juftified  thofe  proceedings,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Eplom  and  Dudley,  did  thofe  of 
Henry,  under  the  fanXion  of  law.  At  laft,  however, 
touched  with  the  fufferings  of  his  fubjeXs,  he  ordered 
all  profecutions  to  be  flopped.  He  even  went  farther  1 
for,  fenfible  of  the  deteilation  into  which  his  father-in- 
law’s  avarice  had  brought  liimfelf  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  minifters  who  had  advifed  him  to 
thofe  (hameful  courfes  to  be  imprifoned;  and  fome  of 
them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commifiion,  ac¬ 
tually  died  in  their  confinement.  391 

About  this  time,  James  applied  liimfelf,  with  incre-  Applies 
dible  affiduity,  to  the  building  of  fhq>  ;  one  of  which,  to 

the  St  Michael,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  largeft 
then  in  the  world  (m).  He  worked  with  his  own  hands 
in  building  it;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  conduX,  that 
he  was  afpiring  to  maritime  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  feamen  which  Scotland 
then  produced.  The  firft  effay  of  his  arms  by  fea  was 
in  favour  of  his  kinfman  John  king  of  Denmark.  This 
4  O  2  prince 


(m)  Of  this  fhip  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie.  “  In  the  fame  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  fhip,  called  the  Great  Michael ,  which  was  the  greateft  fhip,  and  of  mod  llrength,  that 
ever  failed  in  England  or  France.  For  this  fiiip  was  of  fo  great  flature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  except 
Falkland,  file  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway  } 
for  fhe  was  fo  ftrong,  and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many  other  ft  ran¬ 
gers,  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king’s  commandment,  who  wrought  very  bufily  in  her ;  but  it  was  a  year  and 
day  ere  fhe  was  complete);  to  wit,  fihe  wras  twelve  fcore  foot  of  length,  and  thirty-fix  foot  within  the  fides.  She 
was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outted  jefts  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  on  every  fide,  fo  ftark  and  fo  thick,  that 
no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  fhip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her  to  the  fea.  From  that  time  that 
.file  was  afloat,  and  her  raafts  and  fails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors  effeiring  thereto,  flie  was  counted  to  the 
king  to  be  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  expenccs,  by  her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  coftly  to  the  king,  by 
all  the  reft  of  her  orders ;  to  wit,  fhe  bare  many  cannons,  fix  on  every  fide,  with  three  great  baflils,  two  behind 
in  her  dock,  and  one  before,' with  three  hundred  fliot  of  fmall  artillery,  that  is  to  fay,  myand  and  battret-falcon, 
and  quarter- falcon,  flings,  peftelent  ferpetens,  and  double-dogs,  with  hagtor  and  culvering,  cors-bows,  and  hand- 
bows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her  ;  fhe  had  fix  fcore  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery  ;  and  had  a 
thoufand  men  of  war,  by  her  captain,  fhippers,  and  quarter- ma ft ers. 

“  When  this  fhip  paft  to  the  fea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  flioot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  effay  her  if 
flie  was  wight  ;  but  I  heard  fay,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  her  little  fkaith.,  And  if  any  man  believe  that  this  de¬ 
fer  ipt  ion  of  the  fhip  be  not  of  verity,  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the  gate  of  lillibardin,  and  there,  afore 
the  fame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  wright  that  helped  to  make 
ber.  As  for  other  properties  of  her,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  is  my  author,  who  was  quarter-mafter  of  her}  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-fhipper.” 
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propofed  a  match  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his 
coufin  the  princefs  Catharine.  James  was  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  France  to  be  fond  of  Englifh  connexions,  and 
probably  thought  this  match  below  his  dignity;  in  con- 
fequencc  of  which  the  propofal  was  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Notwithftanding  this  ill  fuccefs,  however, 
Henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James;  and, 
in  1495,  propofed  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  hiseldeft 
daughter  Margaret.  This  propefal  was  accepted:  but 
the  match  fee  ms  not  to  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to 
James  ;  for,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was  negoci- 
ating  the  marriage,  he  not  only  proteXcd  Perkin  War- 
beck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his  account.  This 
conduX  was  highly  refented  by  the  Englifh  parliament; 
but  Henry  liimfelf  forgave  even  this  grofs  infult,  and 
the  marriage  negociations  were  once  more  refumed. 
The  bride  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and  fix  months 
old  ;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of  blood  from 
James,  it  was  ncceffary  to  procure  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope.  This  being  obtained,  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  on  the 
ift  of  July  1503,  being  the  firft  that  had  taken  place  for 
1 70  years,  fince  the  peace  of  Northampton  concluded 
between  Robert  I.  and  Edward  III. 

One  of  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in- 
promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
French  intereft  :  no  fooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
figned,  than  he  wrote  to  his  fon-in-law  to  this  purpofe  ; 
who,  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with  his  an¬ 
cient  ally.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  royal  bride  fet 
out  from  Richmond  in  Surrey,  in  company  with  her  fa¬ 
ther,  who  gave  her  convoy  as  far  as  Collewefton, 
the  refidence  of  his  mother  the  countefs  of  Richmond. 
After  pafling  forrfe  days  there,  the  king  refigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Here  many  of  the  company  were  permitted  to 
take  their  leave  ;  but  thofe  who  remained  ftill  made 
a  royal  appearance.  At  Lamberton-church  they  were 
met  by  James,  attended  hy  a  numerous  train  of  his  no- 
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Scotland,  prince  was  brother  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland  *, 
v—  and  had  partly  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
partly  poffefted  It  by  force.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
adminiftrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after^  he  was 
crowned.  Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion,  and 
the  Norwegians  revolting  at  the  fame  time,  John  found 
himfelf  under  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  was  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark  j  but  he  left  his  queen  in  poffeffion  of 
the  cattle  of  Stockholm,  which  ffie  bravely  defended 
againtt  Sture  and  the  Swedes.  This  heroic  princefs  be¬ 
came  a  great  favourite  with  James  ;  and  fevcral  letters 
that  patted  between  them  are  ftill  extant.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch,  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  ally  of  James  ;  who,  early  in  his  reign,  had 
compromifed  fome  differences  between  them.  It  like- 
wife  appears,  from  the  hittories  of  the  north,  that  both 
James  and  his  father  had  given  great  affittance  to  his 
Daniffi  majefty  in  reducing  the  Norwegians  *,  and  he  re- 
folved  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  againtt  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Lubeckers  who  affifted  them,  if  the  former  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this,  he  fent  an  am- 
baffador  to  offer  his  mediation  between  John  andhisfub- 
je6ls.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  accepted,  and 
the  negociations  were  opened  at  Calmar.  The  deputies 
of  Sweden  not  attending,  John  prevailed  with  thofe  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  to  pronounce  fentence  of  forfei¬ 
ture  againtt  Sture  and  all  his  adherents.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fiegc  of  the  cattle  of  Stockholm  was  fo  warm¬ 
ly  preffed,  that  the  garrifon  was  diminiffied  to  a  hand¬ 
ful,  and  thofe  deftitute  of  all  kinds  of  provifions  *,  fo 
that  the  brave  queen  w7as  forced  to  capitulate,  and  to 
furrender  up  the  fortrefs,  on  condition  that  ffie  might 
be  fuffered  to  depart  for  Denmark  }  but  the  capitulation 
was  perttdioufly  broken  by  Sture,  and  ffie  was  confined 
in  a  monattery. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  James  refolvedto  employ 
his  maritime  power.  He  wrote  a  letter,  conceived  in 
the  ffrongeft  terms,  to  the  archbiffiop  of  Upfal,  the  pri- 

gamft  Swe-  mate  Qf  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  autho 
rity  in  favour  of  the  king  \  and  another  letter  to  the 
Jmbeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  againtt  them,  as 
well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued  to  affift  the 
rebels.  According  to  Kollinttied,  James,  in  confequence 
of  King  John’s  application,  gave  the  command  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  replaced 
John  upon  his  throne.  Though  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  ftri&ly  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  James,  John  mutt  have  funk  under  the  weight 
of  his  enemies.  Sture,  w’hofe  arms  had  made  great  pro- 
grefs,  hearing  that  a  confiderable  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  Scotland,  and  knowing  that  James  had  prevailed 
rvith  the  French  king  to  afiitt  John  likewife,  agreed  to 
releafe  the  queen,  and  to  conduft  her  to  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark  *,  where  he  died.  By  this  time,  James’s  ar¬ 
mament,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Arran, 
had  fet  fail  \  but  perceiving  that  all  matters  wrere  adjuft- 
ed  between  John  and  the  Swedes,  the  ffiips  returned 
fooncr  than  James  expe&ed,  “  which  (fays  he,  in  a  very 
polite  letter  he  wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occafion) 
they  durft  not  have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an 
account  that  her  Danifh  majefty  was  in  perfc61  health 
and  fafety.”  The  feverity  of  John  having  occafioned  a 
frefh  revolt,  James  again  fent  a  fquadron  to  his  affift- 
ance,  which  appeared  before  Stockholm,  and  obliged 
the  Lubeckers  to  conclude  a  new  treaty, 
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James,  having  thus  honourably  difeharged  his  en-  Scotland, 
gagements  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Dentuaik,  turned 
his  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders,  who 
had  inful  ted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  afliftance  he  hadtiie  Flem- 
afforded  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  as  well  as  from  motives  mgs  and 
of  rapacioufnefs,  which  diitinguiftied  thofe  traders,  who  Hollanders, 
are  laid  not  only  to  have  plundered  the  Scots  (hips,  but 
to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard  to  conceal  their 
villany.  James  gave  the  command  of  a  fquadron  to 
Barton  ;  who  put  to  fca,  and,  without  any  ceremony, 
treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  traders  who  fell  into 
his  hands  as  pirates,  and  fent  their  heads  in  hogfheads  to 
James.  Soon  after,  Barton  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  rich  prizes,  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  reputation  as  a  feaman  famous  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope. — James  was  then  fo  much  refpe&ed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  that  we  know  of  no  refentment  ftiown  either  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  fubje&s  thofe  Netherlander 
were,  or  of  any  other  powder  in  Europe,  for  this  vigo¬ 
rous  proceeding.  .  #  #  3^4 

The  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  remaining  Caufe  of 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  nor  did  his  fon  Hen-q’f^rel 
ry  VIII.  though  he  had  not  the  fame  reafon  as  his  fa-J^ 
ther  to  keep  well  with  the  Scots,  for  fome  time  ffiew 
any  difpofition  to  break  with  them.  A  breach,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  took  place,  and  was  never  afterwards 
thoroughly  made  up. 

About  30  years  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  relation, 
probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a  trading 
veffel,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguefe  fea-captains 
in  the  port  of  Sluys  ;  and  the  captain,  with  feveral 
Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  defend  their 
property.  The  aftion  was  efteemed  cowardly  as  well  as 
piratical,  becaufe  it  wras  done  under  the  protc&ion  of  a 
large  Portuguefe  fquadron.  The  fhip,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  cre\v,  with  the  cargo,  were  carried  to 
Portugal,  whence  no  redrefs  could  be  obtained  *,  and 
James  III.  granted  letters  of  marque  to  John  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Bartons,  heirs  to  the  Barton  who  had  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  James  IV.  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were  recalled,  and  a 
friendly  correfpondence  was  entered  into  between  James 
and  his  Portuguefe  majefty.  No  redrefs,  however,  was 
to  be  had  from  the  latter  5  and  Robert  Barton  being 
made  prifoner,  and  his  {hip  a  prize,  he  was  detained 
in  Zealand,  till  James  procured  his  deliverance',  by  ap¬ 
plying  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Sir 
Andrew  Barton  took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  having 
obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque,  he  made  dreadful  de¬ 
predations  on  the  Portuguefe  trade,  and,  according  to 
Engliffi  authors,  he  plundered  many  Englifli  fhips,  on 
pretence  of  their  carrying  Portuguefe  property,  and 
made  the  navigation  of  the  narrow7  feas  dangerous  to 
Engliffimen.  The  court  of  London  received  daily  com¬ 
plaints  of  Barton’s  depredations ;  but  Henry  being  at 
this  time  very  averfc  to  quarrel  with  James,  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  were  heard  with  great  coldnefs  at  his  council- 
board.  The  earl  of  Surrey  had  then  tw7o  fons,  gallant 
noblemen  ;  and  he  declared  to  Henry’s  face,  that  while 
he  had  an  eft  ate  that  could  furnifli  out  a  ffiip,  or  a  fon 
who  w7as  capable  of  commanding  one,  the  narrow  feas 
fhould  not  be  infefted.  Henry  could  not  difeourage*- 
this  generous  offer  ;  and  letters  of  marque  were  accord- 
ingly  granted  to  the  two  young  noblemen.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Edward  Howaid.  The  prizes  that  Barton  had 
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Scotland,  taken  had  rendered  his  ihips  itnmenfely  rich,  confe- 
" — v  quently  they  were  heavy  laden,  and  unfit  for  fighting  j 
while  we  may  eafily  fuppt.fe,  that  the  iliips  of  the  How¬ 
ards  were  clean,  and  of  a  fuperior  force  in  every  refpc£l 
to  thofe  of  Barton.  After  encountering  a  great  deal  of 
foul  weather,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  came  up  with  the 
Lyon,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton 
in  perfon  ;  and  Sir  Edward  fell  in  with  the  Unicorn, 
Barton’s  other  fhip.  The  event  was  fuch  as  might  be 
ex  peeled  from  the  inequality  of  the  mateh.  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Barton  was  killed,  while  he  was  animating,  with 
his  whiffle,  his  men  to  hold  out  to  the  lafl  j  and  both 
the  Seotch  (hips  being  taken,  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  London,  with  their  crews  prifoners. 

James  could  never  forgive  Henry  for  the  lofs  of  his 
brave  officer.  He  fent  to  demand  fatisfa&ion  ;  but  all 
the  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  Barton  and  his  crews 
were  lawlefs  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done 
againfl  them  ought  never  to  have  been  refented  amongff 
fovereign  princes.  James  afferted  that  Barton  was  no 
pirate,  becaufe  he  bore  his  commiflion  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  convi£led  of  piratical  a£ls  before 
lie  was  treated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry  inti¬ 
mated  to  James,  that  he  was  willing  to  accommodate 
the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  j  but  James  thought 
himfelf  affronted  by  the  propofal. 

Various  negociations  took  place  concerning  this  and 
.other  affairs  till  the  year  1513  ;  when  James,  though 
he  had  for  fome  time  before  been  fully  refolved  on  a 
war  with  England,  thought  it  highly  neceffary  that  it 
fhould  have  the  fan£lion  of  his  parliament,  which  he  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe.  The  young  nobility  were  not 
only  infpired  with  the  fentiments  of  James,  but  had  been 
won  over  by  the  French  ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy  (which  was  fome  what  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  James  was,  in  effe£l,  to  fight  againfl  the  pope 
and  his  allies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with  England.  The 
old  counfellors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  the  flou- 
rifhing  ilate  of  Scotland,  arifing  from  a  long  peace  and 
commerce  protefled  by  a  fleet,  dreaded  the  ruinous  con- 
fequences  of  the  war.  The  queen  naturally  headed  this 
party  5  and  flie  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and 
the  wifefl  part  of  the  nobility.  Their  arguments  made 
no  impreflion  upon  James,  who  had  received  a  pre- 
fent  from  Louis  of  four  {hips  laden  with  wine  and 
flour,  and  two  fliips  of  war  completely  equipped,  one 
of  them  carrying  34  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance.  He 
promifed  to  the  French  queen,  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  would  take  the  field  againfl  the  Englifh  5  and  (he 
had  fent  him  a  frefh  letter,  gently  reproaching  him  for 
want  of  gallantry,  and  for  not  being  fo  good  as  his  word. 
In  fhort,  the  reafonings  of  the  wifefl  and  befl  part  of 
the  nobility  were  overruled,  and  the  expedition  againfl 
England  was  refolved  on. 

The  earl  of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was,  at  this  jun£lure,  at  the  head  of  7000  or  8000 
men,  with  whom  he  committed  prodigious  devaluations 
on  the  Englifh  borders.  Henry’s  queen,  Catharine  of 
Spain,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his  dominions,  iffued 
a  commiflion  of  array,  dire£led  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  for  affembling  the  militia  of  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  Leicefler, 
Stafford,  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  The 
management  of  the  war,  however,  was  chiefly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  affembled  the  militia 
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of  Chefler,  Lancafler,  Northumberland,  Weflrnoreland,  Scotland. 
Cumberland,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  The  earl  ' 

of  Hume  had  by  this  time  laid  great  part  of  Northum¬ 
berland  wafle  ;  and  his  men  were  returning  home  laden 
with  booty.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  refolving  to  intercept 
them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bulmer  to  form  an  ambufh 
with  iooo  archers,  at  a  place  called  Broomhoufe ,  which 
was  extremely  convenient  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  Scots 
were  obliged  to  pafs  that  way.  As  the  latter  expedled 
nothing  of  that  kind,  Bulmer  executed  his  orders  with 
great  iuccefs.  The  archers  affaulted  the  Scots  all  at 
once,  and  made  fo  good  ufe  of  their  arrows,  that  their 
main  body  was  put  to  flight,  500  were  killed,  and  400 
taken,  with  the  lord  Hume’s  llandard,  which  he  left 
on  the  field  of  battle  *,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  plunder 
being  recovered  at  the  fame  time.  The  commonalty  of 
Scotland  termed  this  expedition  of  the  lord  Hume’s  the 
111  road .  397 

James  was  more  exafperated  than  ever  by  this  de- The  queen 
feat,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  Eng- endeavours 
land  with  additional  vigour.  His  queen  did  all 
became  a  wife  and  prudent  wife  to  divert  him  from  his  ^  defign. 
fatal  purpofe.  She  endeavoured  to  wrork  on  his  fu- 
perflition,  by  recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreams 
and  boding  apprehenfions.  James  treating  thefe  as 
mere  illufions  and  fi£lions  of  the  brain,  fhe  had  recourfe 
to  other  arts.  While  James  was  waiting  at  Linlith¬ 
gow  for  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 
Highlands,  he  afliflcd  one  afternoon  at  the  vefpers  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael.  Being  placed  in  one  of  the  - 
canon’s  feats,  a  venerable  comely  man,  of  about  52  A  phantom 
years  of  age,  entered,  drefled  in  a  long  garment  of  an  appears  to 
azure  colour,  and  girded  round  with  a  towel  or  .  roll  him. 
of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his  yellow  locks  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  {boulders  ;  in  fhort,  he  was  drefled  and 
formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apoflle  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  he  is  represented  in  painting  and  fculpture. 

The  church  being  crowded,  this  perfonage,  with  fome 
difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king’s  feat  $  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  it,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe  :  “  Sir 
(faid  he),  I  am  fent  hither  to  intreat  you  for  this  time 
to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  in  • 
your  intended  journey  :  for  if  you  do,  you  {hall  not 
profper  in  your  enterprife,  nor  any  of  your  followers. 

I  am  further  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye  be  fo  refrac¬ 
tory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  acquaintance,  com¬ 
pany,  or  counfel  of  women,  as  ye  tender  your  honour, 
life,  and  eflate.”  After  delivering  thefe  words,  he  re¬ 
tired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no  more  feen,  though, 
when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James  earneflly  inquired 
after  him. 

That  this  fcene  was  a£led,  feems  to  be  pafl  difpute  ; 
for  Sir  David  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  prefent  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha¬ 
nan  and  Lindfay  the  hiflorian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen, 
to  whofe  other  affliflions  the  flings  of  jealoufy  were 
now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng-jam^  ^e- 
land,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  caflle  of  Ford,  hided  by 
had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Scotland  ;  where  his  miftrefo. 
be  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  innocent.  The  Englifh  hiflorians 
mention  this  as  haring  pafled  after  James  entered  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fuppofed  phan¬ 
tom’s  fpeechj  it  is  probable  that  it  happened  before  ; 
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..  ,  ,  i  neral.  Beintf  obliged  to  extend  their  quarters  for  the  Scotland- 

Scotland,  and  that  Heron’s  We  and  beaut.ful  daugUer  had  been  neral.  ^  ^  fuy^flcn°ei  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had 

1  ^  f°r  ^orne  tmic  Soliciting  °^UpfS  Tonies  was  fmitten  acquired  a  eonfiderablc  plunder,  ^vith  which,  as  ufual, 
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ther,  who  was  a  mod  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelf  of  the  eonqueft.  Pretending  that  (he  had  in¬ 
hered  enough  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  lord  Johnfton 
and  Alexander  Home,  who  were  prifoners  in  England, 
die  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  eonftant  eorre- 
fnondenee  with  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  (he  is  faid 
to  have  betrayed  all  James’s  fecrets  and  meafurcs.  1  he 
rendezvous  of  James’s  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
to  which  James  repaired  ;  and  having  given  orders  tor 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holy  rood  lioufe .  While  he  was  there,  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpole  of  in¬ 
vading  England  :  but  James,  deaf  to  all  the  felicita¬ 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  queen,  muttered  his  army  > 
and  on  the  22d  of  Auguft  he  patted  the  I  weed,  en¬ 
camping  that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  1  wiffel.  On 
his  arrival  at  Twiffelhaugh  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
affembly  of  his  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  fuch  as  ffiould  die  in  the  army,  or 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  during  his  ftay  in  England, 
fhould  have  their  wards,  relief,  and  marriages  of  the 
king;  who,  upon  that  account,  difpenfed  with  their 
age?  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  crifis  of  that  prince  s 
fate.  Abandoned  to  bis  paffion  for  his  Englilh  mi i- 
trefs,  (he  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother’s  mitiga¬ 
tion,  to  trifle  away  his  time  for  fome  days  ;  during 
which  interval,  the  junftion  of  the  Englilh  army  was 
formed.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  the  Englilh  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret  :  but  ordered  the  landholders  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  in  writing  what 
number  of  men  each  could  furnilh,  charging,  them  to 
be  ready  at  an  hour’s  warning  ;  and  he  laid  his  plan  fo 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  the  field  till  James  had 
advanced  fo  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  aflilled  the  lady  Ford  (as  (he  is  called)  in 
perfuading  James  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  de¬ 
lay,  becaufe  the  Englilh  had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surrey  ordered  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Berwick  and  Norham,  the  two  ftrongeft 
places  on  the  frontiers  of  England,  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  refiftance  in  cafe  they  were  attacked  ;  and  di¬ 
rected  them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  refolute  defence,  James 
would  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Norham’s  an'fwer  was,  that  his  caftle  was  fo 
well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  eafe  of  a 
fiege,  to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  King  Henry  (hould 
return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  perfon.  James, 
however,  befieged  it  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  bet¬ 
tered  it  fo  furioully,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  the 
fixth  dav  after,  james  then  proceeded  to  the  caftle  of 
Etal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Manners  (now.duke 
of  Rutland)  ;  which  he  took  and  demolilhed  likewife,  as 
he  alfo  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  caftle  of  Ford. 
The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  confifted 
of  at  leaf!  50,000  men  when  it  palled  the  1  weed.  At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cheviot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  defo¬ 
late  through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Englilh  ge- 


want  of  fubfiftence.  The  carl  of  Surrey  knew  their 
fituation,  and  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  firft 
at  Neweaftle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  vaft  defertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotc  h  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  The  wet- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  rendered  his  march,  efpecially  that  of 
the  artillery,  extremely  difficult  ;  but  being  joined  by 
fcvcral  perfons  of  diftinftion,  he  marched  on  the  3d  of 
September  to  Almvic,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  5000 
hardy  veteran  troops,  fent  from  the  Englilli  army  on 
the  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  the  lord- 
admiral  of  England  ;  fo  that,  as  the  Englifli  authors 
admit,  his  army  confifted  of  26,000  men,  all  complete¬ 
ly  armed  and  provided  for  the  field.  James  having,  in 
the  manifefto  which  he  difperfed  on  his  entering  Eng¬ 
land,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one  of  the  caufes  of 
his  invafion,  the  lord-admiral  had  prevailed  with  Henry 
to  fend  him  upon  this  fcrvice  ;  and  he  informed  James 
by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  juftify  the  death  of  that 
pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Englilh  army.  .  401 

By  this  time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  defertion  James  dif. 
and  other  caufcs,  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  its  numbers  > 
but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it. was  his  own  con-J^"1 
duff.  His  indolence  and  inaffivity,  joined  to  the  fcan- 
dalous  example  of  his  amours,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  had  dif- 
gufted  fcveral  of  his  greateft  men  and  beft  friends  ;  and 
fome  of  them  more  than  fufpefled  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Englilh  lady  and  the  earl  of  Surrey.  James 
was  deaf  to  all  their  remonftrances ;  and  the  earl  of 
Angus  declared,  that  he  was  refolved  to  return  home, 
as  he  forefaw  that  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 
through  the  obftinaey  of  James.  He  accordingly  with¬ 
drew  to  Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  fons. 

The  lord  Hume  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  likewife 
difeontented.  The  former  had  brought  his.  men  into 
the  field  ;  but  according  to  fome  Scotch  hiftorians,  with 
a  defign  rather  to  betray  than  to  ferve  James  ;  but 
Huntly,  though  he  dilliked  his  matter’s  conduff ,  remain¬ 
ed  firmly  attached  to  his  perfon. 

The  defeffion  or  backwardnefs  of  thofe  great  men 
feemed  to  make  no  impreflion  upon  James.  He  had. 
chofen  a  ftrong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  called  Flodden-hill  ;  and  .he 
was  feparated  from  the  Englilh  army  by  the  river  "3  ill.  40a 
This  advantageous  fituation  put  the  earl  of  Surrey  un- Encamps 
der  great  difficulties  5  for.it  rendered  the  Scotch  army^  an  ad-^ 
inacceffible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  waS;°'ffaaiL 
well  fupplied  with  provifions  by  the  change  of  its  litua- 
tion.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifefto,  with  which  he 
charged  Rouge  Croix  herald,  who  was  attended  by  a 
trumpet.  It  contained  fome  propofals  for  an  exchange 
of  prifoners,  which  feems  to  have  been  calculated  to  give 
the  lady  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James  ;  but  con¬ 
cluded  with  reproaches  for  his  perfidious  invafion  of 
England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  battle.  The  herald  was  farther  charged  with  a 
verbal  con- million  to  acquaint  James,  that  the  carl  of 
Surrey  had  iffued  orders  that  no  quarter  {hould  be  given 
to  any  of  the  Scotch  army  but  the  king  himfelf. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  on  this  occafion  ;  in 
which  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  others  made  ftrong  re- 
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Scotland,  monffranccs  againfl  a  general  engagement 

- - - '  ed  how  fatal  it  mud  be  to  Scotland,  fhould  it  prove  un- 

fuccefsful  *,  and  that  the  wife  ft  courfe  James  could  foL 
low  was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  purfued  by 
the  enemy,  he  could  fight  to  great  advantage.  The 
earl  of  Huntly,  however,  added,  that  his  opinion  fhould 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  king’  and  couneil  ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  fhare  in  his  majefty’s  dan¬ 
ger  as  his  glory. 

Huntly  and  the  other  noblemen  were  oppofed  by  the 
French  ambaffador,  who  reprefented  a  retreat  as  dif- 
graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Seotland  and  the  arms  of 
James  ;  and  ufed  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  but  too  well  fuited  with  the  king’s  difpofi- 
tion.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
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opinion  that  the  king  fhould  immediately  befiege  Ber¬ 
wick  *,  but  the  majority  of  them  declared  that  it  was  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surrey  at 
that  nobleman’s  requifition,  and  that  James  could  lofe 
no  honour  by  returning  home.  Patrick  Lord  Lindfay 
of  Byres,  mentioned  on  a  former  occafion,  and  who  was 
prefident  of  the  council,  expreffed  himfelf  fa  ftrongly 
on  that  head,  that  James,  in  a  paflion,  is  faid  by  the 
liiflorian  Lindfay  to  have  fworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to 
return  to  Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his 
own  gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in  *,  and 
after  treating  him  with  great  politenefs,  he  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey  by  one  of  his  own  heralds  (I flay), 
importing,  that  he  would  give  the  Englifh  battle  on  the 
Friday  following j  and  that  had  he  received  fuch  a  mef- 
fage  from  the  earl  even  in  his  own  caflle  of  Edinburgh, 
he  would  have  left  that,  and  all  other  bufinefs,  to  fight 
him.  With  this  meffage,  a  fmall  manifeffo,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  James’s  eondufl,  was  fent  by  the  fame  herald. 

The  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  then  fo  infirm  that  he 
was*  earned  about  in  a  fedan  or  chariot,  had  forefeen 
that  James  would  return  an  anfwer  by  one  of  his  own 
heralds  ;  but,  un willing  that  he  fhould  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  camp,  he 
ordered  proper  perfons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  di- 
flance,  where  foon  after  he  attended  himfelf  in  perfon. 
Iflay  executed  his  commiflion,  without  paying  much 
refpeft  to  the  perfon  of  the  Englifh  general  *,  who  dif- 
mifTed  him,  after  beftowing  great  ^compliments  on  the 
honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  ordered 
his  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  towards  Woller- 
haugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix,  his  herald, 
who  gave  him.  ^n  aceount  of  the  ftrong  fituation  of  the 
Scottifh  camp ;  but  the  advanced  pofts  of  the  Englifh 
army  were  then  within  three  miles  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  earl  of  Surrey  found  his  difficulties  daily  increafing. 
The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  fwelling  of  the  rivers 
cut  him  off  from  the  neceffary  communications  for  fup- 
plying  his  army,  and  nothing  but  a  battle  eould  fave 
him  either  from  being  difbanded  or  deflroyed. 

James  feems  to  have  fo  far  regarded  the  advice  of  his 
wifefl  counfellors,  as  not  to  abandon  his  ftrong  fituation. 
They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  it  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  deeline  the 
battle  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  that  his  engagement 
did  not  bind  him  to  fight  upon  difadvantageous  ground. 
The  Scots,  at  the  fame  time,  knew  of  their  enemy’s  di- 
flreffes  *,  and,  as  Drummond  elegantly  expreffes  it,  they 
remonflrated  to  their  king,  that  he  lacked  nothing  but 
patienee  to  be  vi&orious.  The  Scots  thus  lying  on  the 
defenfive,  the  earl  of  Surrey  again  fent  Rouge  to  Croix  to 
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They  fhew-  inform  James  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  battle. 

James  was  fenfibly  nettled  at  this  taeit  imputation  on 
his  honour,  and  perhaps  was  inwardly  vexed  at  having 
followed  the  wife  advice  of  his  noblemen.  It  appears, 
from  the  bell  authorities,  that  he  negle&ed  the  ne- 
eeffary  precautions  for  guarding  the  paffages  of  the 
Till,  which  the  Englifh  eroded,  partly  at  a  place  where 
it  was  fordable,  and  partly  at  a  bridge.  We  are  told, 
not  without  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  while 
the  Englifh  were  paffing  the  bridge,  Borthwiek,  mafter 
of  the  Scotch  artillery,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
permiffion  from  James  to  point  his  cannon  againfl:  the 
bridge  ;  but  that  James  anfwered  him  in  a  paflion,  that 
it  muff  be  at  the  peril  of  his  (Borthwick’s)  head,  and 
that  he  was  refolved  to  fee  all  his  enemies  that  day  on 
the  plain  before  him  in  a  body.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  af¬ 
ter  paffing  the  Till,  took  poffeffion  of  Braxton,  which 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch  camp  ;  and  by  that  fitua¬ 
tion  he  cut  off  the  communication  of  his  enemies  with 
the  Tweed,  and  commanded  the  Till  below  Eton-caflle. 
The  Scoteh  generals  faw  themfelves  now  in  danger  of 
being  redueed  to  the  fame  ftraits  in  which  their  ene¬ 
mies  had  been  involved  two  days  before,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  open  to  an  invafion  of  the  Englifh  army.  James 
had  fecrct  intelligence  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
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intention  of  the  Englifh  general ;  and  imagining  that 
the  latter’s. intention  was  to  take  poffeffion  of  a  ftrong 
eamp  upon  a  hill  between  him  and  the  Tweed,  whieh 
would  give  the  Englifh  a  farther  command  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  refolved  to  be  before-hand  with  the  earl,  and 
gave  orders  for  making  large  fires  of  green  wood,  that 
the  fmoke  might  cover  his  march  along  the  height,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  eminence.  But  while  this  ftra- 
tagem  concealed  his  mareh  from  the  Englifh,  their 
movements  were  coneealed  from  him  :  for  when  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  height  over  which  he  had 
marched,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  plain,  but  fo  clofe  to  the  height  where  he 
was,  that  his  artillery,  on  which  his  great  dependence 
was,  muff  overfhoot  them. 

A  battle  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only  Account  of 
means  of  faving  the  Seofcch  army,  which  was  probably  R16  battle 
far  from  being  a  difagreeable  circumftance  to  James.  °[c]°^en’ 
His  perfon  was  fo  dear  to  bis  troops,  that  many  of  them  Member.  J 
dreffed  themfelves  as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the  fame  An.  1513* 
coats  of  armour  and  with  the  fame  diftin£tions  that  James 
wore  that  day.  His  generals  had  earnefily  defired  him 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety,  where  his  perfon  would  be  , 
fecure  in  all  events  :  but  he  obftinatcly  refufed  to  follow 
their  advice  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  early  in  the 
morning,  difpofitions  were  ordered  for  the  line  of  battle. 

The  command  of  the  van  was  allotted  to  the  earl  of 
Huntly  j  the  carls  of  Lenox  and  Argvle  commanded 
the  Highlanders  under  James,  who,  fome  fay,  ferved 
only  as  a  volunteer  ;  and  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrofe  led  the  body  of  referve.  The  earl  of  Surrey 
gave  the  command  of  his  van  to  his  fon,  the  lord  ad¬ 
miral  ;  his  right  wing  was  commanded  by  his  other  fon, 

Sir  Edward  Howard  ;  and  his  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Conffable.  The  rear  jvas  commanded  by  the  earl  him¬ 
felf,  Lord  Dacres,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Under 
thofe  leaders  ferved  the  flower  of  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  then  in  England.  Other  writers  give  different 
accounts  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  army,  but  they 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  different  forms  into  which 
the  battle  was  thrown  before  it  was  decided.  The  lord 
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Scotland,  fiume  is  mentioned  as  ferving  under  the  earls  of  Craw- 

v - ford  and  Moutrofe,  and  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwel  was 

in  the  rear. 

The  firft  motion  of  the  Englilh  army  was  by  the 
lord-admiral,  who  fuddenly  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
feized  a  pals  at  Milford,  where  he  planted  hh  artillery 
To  as  to  command  the  mod  doping  part  of  the  afeent  on 
which  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  *,  and  it  did  great  exe¬ 
cution.  The  Scots  had  not  forefeen  this  manoeuvre  *, 
and  it  threw  them  into  fuch  diforder,  that  the  earl  of 
Huntly  found  it  necelfary  to  attack  the  lord-admiral 
yjzkich  he  did  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he  drove  him 
from  his  pod  ;  and  the  confequence  muft  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Englilh,  had  not  his  precipitate  retreat 
been  covered  by  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  under  the  lord 
Dacres,  which  gave  the  lord-admiral  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  and  new-forming  his  men.  The  earl  of 
Surrey  now  found  it  necelfary  to  advance  to  the  front, 

To  that  the  Englilh  army  formed  one  continued  line, 
which  galled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  difeharges  of 
their  artillery  and  bows.  The  Highlanders,  asufual, 
impatient  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  to  (hare. in  the 
honour  of  the  day,  which  they  now  thought  their  ow  n, 
ruiheddown  the  declivity  with  their  broad  fwords,  but 
without  order  or  difeipline,  and  before  the  reft  of  the 
army,  particularly  the  divifion  under  Lord  Hume,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fupport  them.  Their  impetuofity.,  however, 
-made  a  confiderable  imprefiion  on  the  main  battle  *of 
the  Englilh*,  and  the  king  bringing  up  the  earl  of 
Bothwel’s  referve,  the  battle  became  general  and  doubt¬ 
ful  :  but  by  this  time  the  lord-admiral,  having  again 
formed  his  men,  came  to  the  affiftance  of  his  father,  and 
charged  the  divifion  under  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrofe,  who  were  marching  up  to  fupport  the  High¬ 
landers,  among  whom  the  king  and  his  attendants  Were 
now  fighting  on  foot  :  while  Stanley,  making  a  circuit 
round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  in  the  rear. 
Crawford  and  Montrofe,  not  being  feconded,  according 
to  the  Scottilh  hiftorians,  by  the  Humes,  were  routed  5 
and  thus  all  that  part  of  the  Scotch  army  which  was 
engaged  under  their  king,  was  completely  furrounded 
by  the  divifion  of  the  Englilh  under  Surrey,  Stanley, 
and  the  lord-admiral.  In  this  terrible  fituation,  James 
aded  with  a  coolnefs  not  common  to  his  temper.  He 
drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form,  and  their  valour 
more  than  once  opened  the  ranks  of  the  Englilh,  or 
obliged  them  to  ftand  aloof,  and  again  have  recourfe  to 
their  bows  and  artillery.  The  chief  of  the  Scotch  no¬ 
bility  made  frelli  attempts  to  prevail  with  James  to  make 
his  efcape  while  it  was  practicable  *,  but  he  obftinately 
continued  the  fight  ;  and  thereby  became  accefiory  to 
his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops,  whom  the  Englilh 
would  gladly  have  differed  to  retreat.  He  faw  the  earls 
of  Montrofe,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and  Lenox,  fall  by  his 
fide,  with  the  braveft  of  his  men  lying  dead  on  the  fpot 
and  darknefs  now  coming  on,  he  himfelf  was  killed  by 
an  unknown  hand.  The 'Englilh  were  ignorant  of  the 
victory  they  had  gained ;  and  had  adually  retreated 
from  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  defign  of  renewing  it 
next  morning. 

This  difafter  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
difpofition  of  the  king  himfelf,  and  to  the  want  of  dif¬ 
eipline  among  many  of  his  foldiers ;  though  fome  Wri¬ 
ter*  have  aferibed  it  to  the  treachery  of  Lord  Hume. 
Many  of  James’s  domefties  knew  and  mourned  over  his 
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body  j  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  mortal  ^ _ 

wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and  the 
other  in  the  head  with  a  ball.  His  coat  of  armour  was 
prefented  to  Queen  Catharine,  who  informed  her  huf- 
band,  then  in  France,  of  the  vict  ory  over  the  Scots.  The 
lofs  on  both  fides,  in  this  engagement,  is  far  from  being 
afeertained ;  though  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived  at  the 
time,  mentions  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  at  jooo,  and  that 
of  the  Scots  at  10,000  men.  .  40? 

Thus  fell  James  TV.  after  having  exercifed  the  regal  Review  of 
power  for  25  years,  and  lived  about  40.  In  reviewing  the  reign  of 
the  principal  tranfadions  of  his  reign,  our  chief  atten-  James  IV, 
tion  is  direded  to  the  ads  of  the  legiflature.  Thefe,  as 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  appear  to  have  been  very  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  freedom  of  the  ha  lie  kirke.  During  the  year 
1489,  was  pafled  an  ad,  by  which  it  was  made  criminal 
for  any  one  to  intermeddle  with  the  profits  or  duties  of 
the  church  *,  and  this  ad,  which  did  not  long  proted, 
either  the  church  or  the  clergy  frorn  the  rapacity  of  the 
times,  was  fpeedily  followed  by  Icgillative  declarations 
for  univerfal  concord  among  the  king's  lieges *  The  par¬ 
liament  alfo  endeavoured  to  proted  the  king’s  privi¬ 
leges,  confidering  him,  llill,  however,  as  a  minor  }  but 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  to  the  royal  prerogative 
the  necelfary  vigour  of  ancient  times.  Additional  ex¬ 
emptions  were  given  to  thofe  members  whofe  duty  re¬ 
quired  their  conftant  attendance  in  parliament  j  but  by 
thefe  exemptions  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
neither  (Lengthened  nor  enlarged.  Ihe  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  former  ages,  that  the  king,  by  his  precept, 
might  fummon  any  of  his  fubjeds  to  give  their  prefence 
and  advice  in  parliament,  was  again  recognized  *,  and 
confidering  how  much  of  the  public  revenue  was  paid 
by  the  boroughs,  it  was  a  falutary  provifion  that  then- 
deputies  lliould  be  always  fummoned  as  representatives 
of  one  of  the  three  eftates,  when  it  was  intended  to  re¬ 
quire  contributions  from  the  people. 

There  feems  to  have  been,  during  this  reign,  confi¬ 
derable  zeal  for  promoting  domeftic  economy,  though 
the  beft  means  were  not  always  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Agriculture  was  encouraged,  weights  and  mea- 
fures  were  fettled,  craftfmen  were  regulated,  coins  were 
ftruck,  the  value  of  money  diminifhed,  and  (hipping 
were  required  to  come  firft  to  the  free  boroughs.  In 
addition  to  all  thefe  regulations,  it  was  enaded  under  a 
penalty,  that  barons  and  freeholders  (hould  fend  their 
eldeft  fons  to  the  fchools,  to  learn  Latin  and  law  ;  but 
there  feems  to  have  been  no  provifion  made  for  inftrud-  #  gee  cbal* 
ing  them  in  the  more  important  information  of  morals  men's  Ca- 
and  manners,  in  which  the  nation  was  notorioufiy  defi-  tedonia, 
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After  the  death  of  King  James  IV.  the  adminiftra-^  qlieen 
tion  devolved  on  the  queen -dowager  *,  but  (he  being  dowager  af* 
pregnant  with 'a  pofthumous  child,  and  unable  to  bear  fumes  te 
the  weight  of  public  bufinefs,  accepted  Beaton  a: rchbi- 
(hop  of  Glafgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the 
earls  of  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  aflift  her  in  the  ^ 
affairs  of  government.  Soon  after  her  hufband’s  death  Writes  to 
(he  had  written  an  affeding  letter  to  her  brother  the  the  king  0 
king  of  England,  informing  him  of  her  pregnancy,  fet-  a 
ting  forth  the  deplorable  date  of  the  kingdom,  with  her 
own  condition,  and  imploring  his  friendship  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon.  This  letter  feems 
never  to  have  been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  he  anfwered  it,  and  informed  his  filter,  that  if 
7  the 
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the  Scots  would  have  peace,  they  ffiould  have  peace, 
and  war  if  they  chofe  it.  u  He  added  (according  to 
Drummond),  that  her  hufband  had  fallen  by  his  own  in- 
difcrcet  raihnefs,  and  foolifh  kindnefs  to  France  3  that 
he  regretted  his  death  as  bis  ally,  and  Humid  be  willing 
to  prohibit  all  lioftility  againft  the  country  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  her  fun.  For  a  remedy  of  pre¬ 
font  evils,  one  year’s  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yfelded 
unto  3  in  which  time  lie  had  leifure  to  profecute  his 
defigns  againft  France,  without  fear  of  being  difturbed 
or  diverted  by  the  incurfions  and  inroads  of  the  Scots 
upon  his  borders.”  • 

Thus  far  Drummond  :  but  though  Henry  might 
grant  this  time  to  his  filter’s  intreaty,  yet  it  certainly 
did  not  become  a  national  meafure  3  for  it  appears  by 
a  letter  dated  two  years  after,  from  the  Scots  council 
to  the  king  of  France,  publUhed  by  Ilymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  had  defired  a  truce.  So  far  from  it,  the 
French  influence,  joined  to  a  defirc  of  revenge, remain¬ 
ed  fo  ftrong  in  the  kingdom,  that  after  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  fome  of  the  members  were  fo  violent  as 
to  propofc  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  motion  was  indeed 
over-ruled  by  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  affembly  : 
but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  make  any  advances 
toward®  Henry  for  a  peace  3  and  every  day  now  teemed 
with  public  calamity,  which  feems  to  have  gathered 
ftrength  while  the  queen  was  in  childbed.  The  arch- 
biflioprick  of  St  Andrew’s  being  vacant,  it  was  offered 
by  univerfal  confent  to  Elphirifton  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  3 
but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he  declined  it.  Three 
competitors  for  that  high  dignity  then  appeared.  The 
firft  was  Gawin  Douglas,  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick, 
to  which  he  was  prefented  by  the  queen  on  her  reco¬ 
very  (having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon)  the  very 
day  before  her  marriage  with  his  nephew  the  earl  of 
Angus  :  and  upon  the  death  of  Bifhop  Elpninfton  iri 
November  following,  (he  prefented  him  likewife  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  fecond  competitor 
was  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrew’s  3  a  bold,  ava¬ 
ricious,  refllefs,  but  fhrewd  and  fenfible  priefl.  By  his 
office  he  had  received  the  rents  of  the  fee  during  its  va¬ 
cancy  3  and  having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  ancient  privileges,  to  cleft  him  archbifhop, 
without  regard  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  queen 
or  pope,  he  drove  Douglas’s  fervants  from  the  calfle  of 
St  Andrew’s,  of  which  they  had  taken  poffeflion.  The 
third  and  moft  powerful  competitor  was  Forman  bifhop 
of  Moray  in  Scotland,  and  archbifhop  of  Bourges  in 
France,  a  dignity  t.o  which  he  had  been  raifed  for  his 
public  fervices.  He  had  in  his  intereil  not  only  the 
dnke  of  Albany  (fon  to  the  traitor  duke)  firll  prince  of 
the  blood,  but  alfo  the  court  of  RomeitfeIf3  and  having 
received  the  pope’s  bull  and  nomination  to  the  dignity, 
he  was  con  fide  red  by  the  Scotch  clergv  in  general,  and 
bv  the  principal  tenants  and  dependents  on  the  fee,  as 
the  legal  archbifhop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  difeouraged  Dou¬ 
glas  from  nuvfuing  his  pretenfions  3  but  Hepburn,  be- 
in *t  fupported  by  the  dan  of  his  own  name  and  bv  the 
Humes,  made  fo  formidable  an  oppofition  to  his  nval.% 
that  none  could  be  found  fufficientlv  during  to  publifh 
the  panal  bub  in  favour  of  Forman.  The  friends  of  the 
latter,  however,  having-  intimated  to  the  carl  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  eafilv  pro¬ 
cure  the  rich  sbbev  of  Coldingham  for  his  younger  bro- 
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tlier,  the  earl  put  liimfelf  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  Scotland, 
and,  notwithflanding  all  the  oppofition  given  by  the  <lJ""  v  "J 
Hepburns,  he  proclaimed  the  pope’s  bull  at  the  crofs  of 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  aftion  plainly  proved  that 
the  earl  of  Hume  had  more  power  than  the  quecn-rc- 
gent  herfelf  3  but  Hepburn’s  refolution  and  the  greatnefs 
of  his  friends,  obliged  Forman  to  agree  to  a  compromife. 

Hepburn  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Moray,  without 
accounting  for  the  revenues  of  the  archbifhopric,  which 
he  had  received  during  its  vacancy  3  and  he  gave  For¬ 
man  a  prefent  of  three  thoufand  crown®,  to  be  divided 
among  his  friends  and  followers.  An.  1514* 

In  April  1514,  the  pofthumous  fon,  of  whom  the  411 
queen  had  been  delivered  in  Stirling  eaftle,  was  by  the  Jhequeen- 
biffiop  of  Caithnefs  baptized  by  the  name  of  Alexander.  dowager 
Un  the  oth  01  Auguit  this  year  the  was  married  to  thethe  earl  of 
earl  of  Angus  3  a  circumflance  than  which  nothing  could  Angus, 
be  accounted  more  impolitic.  She  had  neither  confulted 
her  brother  nor  the  llates  of  Scotland  in  the  match  3 
and  by  her  having  accepted  of  a  hufband,  {lie  in  faft  re- 
figned  all  claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king’s 
will.  The  Douglafes  did  not  difpute  her  having  di- 
vefled  herfelf  of  the  regency  3  but  they  affirmed,  that 
the  parliament  might  lawfully  reinflate  her  in  it  3  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the 
only  meafure  that  could  preferve  the  happy  tranquillity 
which  then  fubfifled  between  Scotland  and  England. 

The  earl  of  Hume  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppo¬ 
fition  to  this  propofal.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies, 
and  he  dreaded  that  the  farther  aggrandizement  of 
Angus  might  weaken  his  interefl  on  the  borders.  He 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  young  nobility,  who, 
though  divided  among  themfelves,  united  againil  Angus. 

In  fhort,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Douglafes 
were  already  too  great  3  and  that,  fbould  the  queen  be 
reinflated  in  the  regency,  they  muff  be  abfolute  within 
.the  kingdom,  and  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 

It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  had,  out  of 
refpeft  to  the  late  king’s  memory,  fubmitted  to  the 
queen’s  government  3  and  that,  now  when  fhe  had  made 
a  voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  renewed.  ^I2 

After  fome  deliberations,  the  duke  of  Albany  was  The  duke 
chofen  regent.  He  was  a  man  poffeffed  of  all  the  qua-°f  Alt)any 
lities  requifite  for  a  good  governor;  nor  did  he  difap-  (^°^en  re* 
point  the  -expectations  of  the  public.  On  his  arrival  af^ent* 
Glafgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  lilies  wf  earl  of  March, 

Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  of  the  ifle  of 
Man,  regent  and  proteftor  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  rvas  received  in  form 
by  the  three  etlates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  fome  diflance  from  the  town.  The 
parliament  then  refumed  its  feffion,and  the  three  eflates 
took  an  oath  of  obedience,  till  the  king,  then  an  infant 
of  four  years  old,  ffiould  arrive  at  the  years  of  matu¬ 
rity. 

The  fir fl  point  at  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
conciliating  the  differences  amongfl  the  various  con¬ 
tending  families  in  the  kingdom  3  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  fuppreffed  fome  daring  robbers,  one  of  whom 
is  faid  to  have  had  not  fewer  than  800  attendants  in  his 
infamous  profeffion.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good  or¬ 
der  and  decency,  that  he  puniflied  the  lord  Drummond 
with  the  lofs  of  his  eft  ate  for  having  flruek  Lyon  king 
at  arms,  whofe  perfon,  as  the  firft  herald  in  Scotland, 

4  ^  ought 
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Scotland,  ought  t*  have  been  held  facred.  *-  - 

earneft  folicitation  of  Lyon  himfelf,  and  many  ot  t  ie 
chief  nobility,  that  a  greater  punifliment  was  not  l.n- 
ili<fled.  The  forfeiture  was  afterwards,  however,  remit¬ 
ted  ;  but  not  before  Drummond  had,  upon  his  knees, 
acknowledged  his  offence,  and  humbled  himfelf  before 

Hepburn  ^The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before 
becomes  his  t00^  ;nto  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew  s, 
^ f“-  whom  he  confulted  for  information  concerning  the  Hate 
of  Scotland.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  arumofities  which  raged  among  the  great  fa¬ 
milies  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  charader,  and  bar¬ 
barous  behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  reprefented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  thefe  potent  chieftains  ; 
and  crave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent’s  admimftra- 
tion  ought  to  be  fupported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 

thofe  of  France.  .  1  r  , 

Hepburn  is  faid  alfo  to  have  gained  an  alcendency 
over  the  regent  by  means  of  large  fums  of  money  laid 
out  among  hisdomcftics,  by  an  initiating  and  plauhble 
addrefs,  and  by  weli-dire&ed  flatteries :  and  he  employ¬ 
ed  this  afcendency  to  de ft roy  thofe  who  were  obnoxious 
to  himfelf.  The  carl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  firft  fub- 
tempis  to  in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  re- 

deft  roy  the  „ent  through  the  infmuations  of  Hepburn  *,  and  as  that 
!iarlof  nobleman  had  frequent  occafion  to  be  at  court  by  vir- 
e>  tue  of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  foon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  guefts  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  fafetv,  he  refolved  to  form  a  party 
with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  hufband  againft  the 
recent.  This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  tafk:  for. the 
queen  naturally  imagined  that  her  new  hufband  ought 
to  have  had  fome  (hare  in  the  government*,  and  the  earl 
of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the  fcheme.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  regent  was  making  a  progrefs  through  Scot¬ 
land,  while  bloody  feuds  were  raging  among  the  nobles  : 
but  before  any  remedy  could  be  applied  to  thefe  difor- 
ders,  he  was  informed  of  thefehemes  laid  by  the  queen- 
mother  and  her  party  ;  and  that  (he  had  refolved  to  fly 
Into  England  with  her  two  infants.  On  this  he  mftant- 
ly  returned  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  as  no.  time  was  to  be 
loft,  fet  out  that  very  night,  and  furprifed  the  caftle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  queen-mother  and  her  two 
infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  ftep,  took  care,  to  (how 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  ftudy. 
As  he  himfelf  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  fufpicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  of  the  raoft  unexceptionable  ebarafters 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  princes  by  turns  ;  to  whom  alfo 
a  guard,  confiding  partly  of  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  affigned  ;  and  the  queen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  refide  where  die  pleafed. 

who  is  The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  his  fchemes  thus  abor- 

driven  into  live,  retired  to  his  own  eftate  ;  whence  he  was  foon  af- 
England.  driven,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by  the 

earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother  retired 
to  a  raonaftery  at  Coldftream  ;  and  mefiengers  were  dif- 
patched  to  the  court  of  England,  to  know  how  Henry 
would  have  his  fifter  difpofed  of.  Fie  ordered  the  lord 
Bacres,  his  warden  of  the  marches,  to  attend  her  to 
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Nay  it  was  at  the  Harbottle-caftle  in  Northumberland  ;  and  here  fhe  was  Scotland, 

-  "  -■  delivered  of  her  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,' 

mother  to  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  father  to  James  VI. 

The  regent  difpatchcd  ambaffadors  to  Henry,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  Fie  likewife  fent  to  af- 
fure  the  queen  that  ffie  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Scotland; 
and  to  invite  her  to  return  thither,  where  ffie  ibould 
at  all  times  be  admitted  to  fee  her  ehildren.  This  of-  4i<r 
fer,  however,  die  declined  ;  and  fet  out  for  London, The  queen 
where  (lie  was  affe&ionately  received  and  entertained  by 
her  brother.  But  in  the  mean  time  many  diforders  s 
were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  party 
of  the  queen-mother;  though,  by  the  interpofition  of 
Archbiffiop  Forman,  they  were  at  prefent  terminated 
without  blood  died,  and  fome  of  the  principal  offenders 
were  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty.  Among  thefe 
was  the  earl  of  Angus  himfelf,  the  queen’s  hufband  jH^huf- 
which  when  King  Henry  heard,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  hatband  fub- 
the  earl,  by  deferting  his  wife,  had  ailed  like  a  Scot  to  tU 
Lord  Hume  refufed  to  furrender  himfelf,  or  to  accept  reSem* 
of  the  regent’s  terms  ;  and  was  of  confequence  declared 
a  traitor,  and  his  eftate  confifeated.  All  this  time  he 
had  been  infefiing  the  borders  at  the  head  of  a  lawlefs 
banditti ;  and  now  he  began  to  commit  fuch  devafta- 
tions,  that  the  regent  found  it  neceflary  to  march 
againft  him  at  the  head  of  ioco  difciplined  troops. 

Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  was  fent 
prifoner  to  Edinburgh  caftle;  where  the  regent  very 
unaccountably  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Arran.  _  Hume  eafily  found 
means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own  party  ; 
and  both  of  them,  in  the  month  of  Oflober  1 515,  An.  1515. 
efcaoed  to  the  borders,  where  they  foon  renewed  holli-  4g 
lilies.  Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,^™" 
but  Hume  was  allowed  fifteen  days  to  furrender  him-  molions  in 
felf.  This  fhort  interval  the  regent  employed  in  quel- different 
ling  the  rebellion,  for  which  purpofe  the  parliament  places, 
had  allowed  him  1 5,000  men.  He  befieged  the  caftle 
of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran’s  chief  feat,  which  was 
in  no  condition  for  defence  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  Arran’s  mother,  daughter  to  James  II.  and  aunt  to 
the  regent  himfelf,  to  forbear  further  hoftilities,  and 
even  to  pardon  her  fon,  provided  he  ffiould  return  to 
his  duty.  Arran  accordingly  fubmitted  ;  but  the  pub- 
lie  tranquillity  was  not  thus  reftored.  An  aftocia- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Moray, 
the  king’s  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  againft  the 
earl  of  Huntly.  That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend¬ 
ed  to  fear  any  danger  by  day  ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  introduce  fome  armed  troops  in  the  night¬ 
time  into  Edinburgh.  On  this  a  fierce  Ikirmiffi  enfu- 
ed,  in  which  fome  were  killed  on  both  fides  ;  but  far¬ 
ther  bloodffied  was  prevented. by  the  regent,  who  con¬ 
fined  all  the  lords  in  prifon  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.  One  Hay,  who  had  been 
very  a£live  in  ftirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banifhed  to 
France ;  and  only  the  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in 

arms.  K 

In  1 516  died  the  young  duke  of  Rothefay  :  an  event  An.  W*' 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
fo  that  he  was  declared  heir  in  cafe  of  the  demife  of 
young  James.  Negociations  were  then  entered  into 
about  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  fubfifted 
with  England  ;  but  Henry  infilling  on  a  removal  ol 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  for  the  prelent 

dropped,* 
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dropped.  Chiding,  however,  that  he  could  neither 
}  prevail  on  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  difmifs  the  re¬ 
gent,  nor  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  againft  him, 
he  at  laft  conlented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a 
year. 

In  1517,  the  affairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre¬ 
fence  in  France,  he  refolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
lie  earl  of  remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  alone 
^dcath^  cont^nue^  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Under 
pretence  of  fettling  fome  differences  which  (till  remain¬ 
ed  with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobili¬ 
ty  ;  and  lent  fpecial  letters  to  the  carl  of  Hume  and 
his  brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  Englifti  affairs.  Both  of  them  imprudently 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  were  feized  and  executed  as 
foon  as  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  Whatever  occa- 
fion  there  might  be  for  this  feverity,  it  alienated  the  af- 
fe61ions  of  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  regent 
could  fcarcely  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume 
had  pofTeffed.  That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he 
at  laft  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called 
by  hiftorians  Sir  Anthony  D’Arcy.  The  poft  of  lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.  Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefs- 
ing  fome  difturbances  on  the  borders.  Thefe  being 
^20  fpeedily  quelled,  he  feized  on  his  return  the  earl  of  Le- 
Ifhe  regent  110X,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  caftle  ofDumbar- 
p*  to  ton  3  not  choofing  to  leave  it,  during  his  intended  ab- 
ranee,  andpence  jn  jrrance)  [n  the  cuftody  of  a  nobleman  of  fuf- 
pe£led  fidelity  3  and  from  fimilar  motives,  afterwards 
took  him  with  him  on  his  departure  for  the  continent. 

He  then  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  ambaflador  to 
France,  in  which  chara6ler  he  left  the  kingdom*,  having 
committed  the  government  to  the  archbifhops  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  and  Glafgow,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  and  Argyle,  with  the  warden  D’Arcy,  on  whom 
was  his  chief  dependence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  Englifh  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re¬ 
tinue  at  Berwick,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  her  fon.  Here 
ftie  was  received  by  her  hufband  3  for  whom  (lie  had 
contracted  an  invincible  averfion  ;  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  becaufe  he  had  deferted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related*  She  fupprelfed  her 
refentment,  however,  for  the  prefent,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  the  regent,  ftie  demanded  accefs  to  her 
fon  ;  but  this  was  refufed  by  D’Arcy.  Lord  Erfkine, 
however,  who  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Craigmiller  (where  D’Arcy  had  no  jurifdiCtion),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  3  and  there 
the  queen  was  admitted  ;  but  this  gave  fuch  offenee  to 
D’Arcy,  that  Lord  Erfkine  was  obliged  to  carry  back 
.  the  king  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  all  further 
accefs  was  denied  to  his  mother.  In  ftiort,  the  behavi¬ 
our  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occafions  fo  haughty 
and  violent,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  univerfally  odi¬ 
ous  ;  and  was  at  laft  murdered,  with  all  hi*  attendants, 
in  hi*  wav  to  Dunfe,  where  he  propofed  to  hold  a  court 
of  juftice.~His  death  was  little  regretted  ;  yet  his 
murderers  were  nrofecuted  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
and  feveral  perfons  of  diftinClion  declared  rebels  on  that 
account. 

^Meanwhile,  the  regent  was  treated  with  high  marks 
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of  diilin&ion  in  France.  The  king  (Lowed  him  the  Scotland 
greateft  refpe£t,  promifed  to  affift  in  eftablifliing  his  ' ,nr'^*  r  1 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  folemnly  confirmed  the  an¬ 
cient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  affurances 
of  protection  and  aftiftance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleafed  with  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punifti- 
ing  D’Arcy’s  murderers  3  and  500  foldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons,  efpecially  that  of 
Dunbar.  ^2I 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin- The  queen 
burgh,  employing  herfelf  in  attempts  to  procure  a  di-  attempts  to 
vorce  from  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of  his  having  ier 

been  previoufly  contracted  to  another.  The  affairs  of  An.  1519, 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confufion,  and  many 
murders  and  commotions  happened  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief  direction 
in  the  ftate  3  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  notwithftanding 
the  difference  with  his  wife,  had  ftill  great  intereft,  and 
waited  every  opportunity  to  oppofe  him.  This  emula-  ^ z 
tion  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh  3  in  which  Skirmiift 
victory  declared  for  Angus,  and  72  of  the  routed  party  between 
were  killed.  This  fkirmifh  was  fought  on  the  30th 
April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots  hiftory  by  earl°of  ^r- 
the  name  of  Cleanfe  the  Caufeway.  ran  and 

On  the  19th  of  November  1521,  the  regent  returned  Angus, 
from  France.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  diforder.  An* 

The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but  his  an- 
tagonifts  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament.  The 
queen-mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a  third 
hufband,  hated  all  parties  almoft  equally  3  but  joined  the 
duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving  the  other  two 
of  their  power.  This  happened  according  to  her  ex¬ 
pectation  3  and  fhe  was  with  the  regent  when  he  made 
a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  attended  by 
a  number  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank. — The  earl  of  An¬ 
gus  was  now  fummoned  to  appear  as  a  criminal  3  but 
his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not  out  of  any  remains  of 
affection,  but  becaufe  he  gave  her  no  oppofition  in  the 
procefs  of  divorce  which  was  depending  between  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  Scots  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  War  with 
French  intereft,  fent  a  letter  full  of  aecufations  againft  En§la™k 
the  regent,  and  threats  againft  the  whole  nation,  if  they 
did  not  renounce  that  alliance.  No  regard  being  paid 
to  thefe  requifitions,  Lord  Dacres  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
claim  upon  the  borders  that  the  Scots  muft  ftand  to  their 
peril  if  they  did  not  accede  to  his  meafurts  by  the  firft: 
of  March  1522*  This  producing  no  effeef:,  Henry 
feized  the  effects  of  all  the  Scots  refiding  in  England, 
and  banifhed  them  his  dominions,  after  marking  them, 
according  to  Bifhop  Leftey,  with  a  crofs,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  his  other  fubje&s.  A  war  was  the  unavoid¬ 
able  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings  3  and,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  Henry’s  fteward  of 
the  houfehold,  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  that  was  to  atf  againft 
the  Scots  3  and*  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dacres  made 
an  inroad  as  far  as  Kelfo,  plundering  and  burning 
wherever  he  came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Rof-  The^ots 
lin  3  but  the  Scots,  remembering  the  difafter  at  Flod-  mfe  to  in- 
den,  (hc-wed  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  war,  and  even  vade  Eng- 
declared  to  the  regent,  that  though  they  would  de- Ianti* 
fend  themfelves  in  cafe  they  were  attacked,  they  would 
4  P  2  not 
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Scotland.  net  engage  In  a  French  quarrel.  The  regent  remon- 

v - '  (bated,  but  without  efiba  ;  and  as  the  malcontents 

continued  obftinate,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  left 
by  himfelf,  when  the  queen-mother  interpoied,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Lord  Dacres  to  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  uegociaUons  for 


afiiftanee. 
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ThJregent  P  The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  difgrace  of  this  -  * 
goes  to  pedition,  that  he  had  loft  his  former  popularity,  deter- 
f  ranee  for  jUned  to  reven?e  himfelf;  and  therefore  told  tuofe  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  whence  he  ftiould  bring  fuch  a  force  by  lea 
and  land,  as  fhould  render  it  unneceffary  for  him  again 
to  a  Ik  leave  of  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  23th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return  the 

e"0n  thtrfgeftnt’s  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  demand 
of  10,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  for  carrying  on  the  war 
aeainft  England  ;  but  the  fituation  of  Francis  did  not 
then  allow  him  to  fpare  fo  many  at  once,  though  lie  was 
daily  fending  over  (hips  with  men,  ammunition,  and  mo- 
rne  r.ng-  ney,  for  the  French  garrifons  in  Scotland.  At  laft  it 
lith  refolve  w/s  publicly  known  in  England  that  the  regent  was 
to  intercept  ap,out  t0  return  with  a  ftrong  fleet,  and  4000  of  the  belt 
h,m*  troops  in  France  5  on  which  Henry  determined  if  pof- 

fible,  to  intercept  him.  Sir  W  illiam  Fitz-Williams, 
with  26  large  Ihips,  was  ordered  to  block  up  the  French 
fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Finhead  ;  Sir  Anthony 
Poyntz  cruized  with  another  in  the  weftern  leas,  as  Sir 
Chriftopher  Dow  and  Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the 
northern  with  a  third  fquadron.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
being  unable  to  cope  with  Fitz-Williams,  was  obliged 
to  fet  out  from  another  port  with  12  (hips,  having  lome 
troops  on  board.  They  fell  in  with  Fitz-Williams’s 
fquadron  ;  two  of  their  Ihips  were  funk,  and  the  relt 
driven  back  to  Dieppe.  Fitz-Williams  then  made  a 
defeent  at  Treport,  where  he  burnt  18  French  Ihips, 
and  returned  to  his  ftation  off  Finhead.  By  this  time 
the  French  had  given  the  duke  fuch  a  reinforcement  as 
made  him  an  overmatch  for  the  Englifti  admiral," had 
the  men  been  equally  good  •,  but  the  regent  had  no  de- 
427  pendenee  on  French  Tailors  when  put  in  competition 
He  efcapes  ,vith  the  Englith.  Inftead  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
their  vigi-  ment.  therefore,  as  foon  as  Fitz-Williams  appeared,  he 
lan>  e,  and  d;fembarked  his  foldiers,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  de- 
“  lay  his  expedition  for  that  year  ;  but  a  florm  foon  an- 
fmg,  which  obliged  the  Englitli  fleet  to  return  to  the 
Downs,  the  regent  took  that  opportunity  of  reimbarkmg 
his  men,  and,  failing  by  the  weftern  coaits,  arrived 
fafe  in  Scotland. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  Surry  had  been  carrying 
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rvorfe  fide  of  the  queftion.  Henry  was  at  this  time  fo  Scotland 
well  difpefed  to  cultivate  a  friendftiip  with  Scotland, v— 
that  he  offered  to  James  his  eldeft  filler  Mary  in  mar-  HexJJ^£ 
riage  j  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  offers  peace, 
their  French  auxiliaries,  and  corrupted  by  their  gold,  which  is 
reje&ed  all  terms,  and  refolved  on  war.  However, reje&ed, 
when  the  army  was  aftembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
borders,  he  found  the  fame  difficulty  he  had  formerly- 
experienced  ;  for  they  peremptorily  refufed  to  enter 
England.  With  great  difficulty  he  prevailed  with  part 
of  the  army  to  pafs  the  Tweed  ;  but  not  meeting  with 
fuccefs,  lie  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  which  at 
this  time  was  divided  into  four  fadlions.  One  of  thefe 
was  headed  by  the  regent,  another  by  the  queen,  a 
third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  under  Henry’s  pro¬ 
tection.  Had  it  been  poffible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  wife  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  would 
have  been  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  j  but 
all  the  art  even  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  could  not  efreft  ^ 
this  reconciliation.  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Albany,  find- The  duft 
ing  all  parties  united  againtl  him,  refigned  his  office  of  Albany 
of  regent  of  Scotland.  On  the  14th  of  March  tbat^g^jfh 
year,  he  went  on  board  one  of  his  own  (hips  for  France, 
whence  he  never  returned  to  Scotland.  He  did  not 
indeed  make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government 
but  he  requefted  the  nobility,  whom  he  convened  for 
that  purpofe,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with  England 
during  his  abfence,  which  he  faid  would  continue  no 
longer  than  the  firft  of  September  following  ;  to  make 
no  alteration  in  the  government  \  and  to  keep  the  king 

at  Stirling.  #  * 

The  nobility,  who  were  impatient  for  the  abfence  of 
the  regent,  readily  premifed  whatever  he  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  it :  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  power  to  comply  ;  for  it  had  been  pre- 
vioullv  determined  that  James  himfelf  fhould  now  take 
the  adminiftration  into  his  own  hands.  According  to 


Scotland* 


Buchanan,  the  regent  had  no  fooner  returned  to  1  ranee 
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on  the  moft  cruel  and  deftructive  war  again  ft  Scotland; 
infomuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  “  there 
was  left  neither  houfe,  fortrefs,  village,  tree,  cattle,  corn, 
nor  other  fuccour  for  man,”  in  the  diftrifts  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  March.  The  regent’s  return  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  put  a  flop  to  thefe  devaftations  ;  for  the  lnte- 
ftine  divisions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  field.  His  party  was  weakened  by  his  long  ab- 
fenoe,  and  the  queen-mother  bad  been  very  aftive  in 
ftrengthening  the  Englifti  intereft.  A  parliament  was 
called  in  1 523,  in  which  it  was  debated,  Whether  peace 
or  war  with  England  fhould  be  refolved  on  ?  and  the 
determinations  of  this  parliament  were  evidently  on  the 


than  Scotland  rdapftd  into  all  the  miferies  of  anarchy* 

The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  but  her  power  was  limited.  The  carl  of  Arran, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  Engliffi,  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.  The  queen-mother’s  diflike 
to  her  huiband  continued  as  great  as  ever,  which  pre¬ 
vented  an  union  among  thole  who  were  in  the  Engliffi 
intereft  ;  and  Wolfey  took  that  opportunity  of  reftoring 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in  Scotland. — 

The  queen-mother,  therefore,  had  no  other  means  left  ^  J 
to  keep  herfelf  in  power,  than  to  bring  James  himfelf  n'  : 

into  action.  On  the  29th  of  July,  therefore,  he  re-  James  uke* 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  j  on  himfeif 
where  he  took  on  himfelf  the  exercife  of  government, the  govern, 
by  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  l\vearme 
allegiance  to  his  perfon  a  fecund  time.  1  he  truce  with 
England  was  now-  prolonged,  and  the  queen’s  party  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them.  On  the  very  day  in  which  the  laft 
truce  was  figned  wit h  England,  the  earl  of  Angus  en¬ 
tered  Scotland.  He  had  been  invited  from  hi*  exile  in 
France  into  England,  where  he  was  earelTcd  by  Henry, 
who  disregarded  all  his  fiflen’s  intreaties  to  fend  him  The  earl  o* 
back  to  France,  and  now  refolved  to  fupport  him  in  Angus  re-  j 
Scotland.  Yet,  though  his  declared  intention  in  fer.d-tum^ 
ing  the  earl  to  Scotland  was,  that  the  latter  might  ba¬ 
lance  the  French  party  there,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 

lue, 
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|  Scotland.-  fue,  in  the  moft  humble  manner, 

v  with  his  wife,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,'  who  now  a£ted  as  prime  miniller,  as  long  as  he 
thould  oppofe  the  French  party.  On  his  return,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himfelf  excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the 
government,  but  foon  found  means  to  form  a  itrong  par¬ 
ty  in  oppofition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  ambaf- 
fadors  were  fent  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  lafting  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  fame  time  a  match  was  propofed  between  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry’s  daughter.  This 
had  originally  been  a  fcheme  of  Henry  himfelf ;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  refolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princefs  of  hi*  own  family,  with  an 
immenfe  treafure.  The  ambafladors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
difpofed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  treat  refpe&ing  if,  but  they 
were  inftru&ed  to  demand  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  fhould  abfolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  James  fhould  be  fent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  fliould  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottifh  commifli oners  declared,  that  they  had  no 
inflrudlions  refpefling  thefe  points  :  but  one  of  them,  the 
earl  of  CafTilis,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring 
a  definitive  anfwer  from  the  three  dates  ♦,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  the  1 5th  of  May 
rhe  earl  of  1525.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl 
I  Angus  of  Angus  the  leading  man  in  parliament  ;  by  whole  in¬ 

comes  into  fluence  it  was  determined  that  the  Scots  fhould  renounce 
TiTi  %  their  league  France,  and  fubflitute  in  place  of  it  a 
n*  I52*'  fimilar  league  with  England  y,  and  that  the  king. fliould 
be  brought  up  at  the  Englilh  court  till  lie  was  cf  an 
age  proper  for  marriage  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  re¬ 
quired  of  Henry  to  break  off  all  engagements  with 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  prifoner.  To  this  the  Eng- 
lifli  monarch  returned  but  a  cool  reply,  being  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor,  among 
which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  princefs 
Mary  with  his  imperial  majeily  himfelf  5  however,  be¬ 
fore  CafTilis  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and  a  half 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Now,  however,  the  queen-mother,  though  (lie  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliance  between  the 
two  nations,  difliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about.—- 
She  faw  her  hufhand’s  party  increafmg  every  day  in 
power  *,  fo  that  now  (he  had  no  other  refouree  but  to 
keep  poffeflion  of  the  king’s  perfon,  whom  (he  removed 


Scotland* 
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for  a  reconciliation  out  of  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
roodhoufe  *,  from  which  he  fhould  repair  with  all  pof- 
fible  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  the  houfe  where 
it  was  commonly  held  ;  and  there  a  termination  was  to  An.  1526- 
be  put  to  all  differences.  This  agreement  was  figned  ori  437 
the  acth  of  February  1526.  The  parliament  accord- ^ar”a 
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25th  of  February  1526.  The  parliament  accord- 
ingly  met,  and  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  princefs  of  ^  an 
England  was  ratified  ,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  £ngiifli 
the  king’s  being  fent  for  his  education  into  that  coun-  princefs  re¬ 
try  on  the  contrary,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Solved  on. 
eight  lords  of  parliament.  Thefe  were  to  have  the 
cuilody  of  the  king’s  perfon,  every  one  his  month  in 
rotation,  and  the  whole  to  (land  for  the  government  of 
the  ftate  ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  “  that  the  king,  by 
their  counfel,  fhould  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  affairs  to  which  the  queen-dowager,  as  princefs 
and  dowager,  fliould  not  give  her  confent.”  This  par¬ 
tition  of  power,  by  giving  the  queen-dowager  a  negative 
in  all  public  matters,  foon  threw  every  thing  into  confu- 
fion.  The  earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  va¬ 
rious  feenes  of  pleafure  and  diilipation,  fo  gained  the  af- 
cendency  over  him,  that  he  became  almoit  totally  guid¬ 
ed  by  him.  The  queen-mother,  perceiving  that  fire 
could  not  have  accefs  to  her  fon,  without  at  the  fame 
time  being  in  .  company  with  her  huihand,  whom  fhe 
hated,  retired  fuddcnly  with  her  domeftics  to  Stirling.  8 
Thus  the  king  was  left  under  the  foie  tuition  of  the  earl  tf  e  is  left 
of  Angus,  who  abufed  his  power,  engro fling  all  the  in  the 
places  of  honour  or  profit.  The  arehbifhop  of  Stands  of  ^ 
Andrew’s  having  now  joined  the  queen’s  party,  advifed  0 

her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  hufband,  that A 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  fettled  by  the 
lail  parliament  fhould  take  place,  and  that  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  he  fhould  fet  the  king  at  liberty.  To  this  the 
earl  anfwered  by  a  kind  of  manifeilo  drawn  up  by  his 
brother  ;  in  which  he  declared,  that  “  the  earl  of  Angus 
having  been  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  the 
king  of  England,  and  that  James  himfelf  being  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  neither  the  queen  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  about  him,  as  he  chofe  to 
fpend  his  time  with  the  carl  of  Angus  rather  than  with 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom.”  James  himfelf,  however.  Attempts 
had  futfieient  difeernment  to  perceive,  that,  not  with- to  recover 
(landing  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  fie  his  liberty, 
was  in  fa£t  no  better  than  his  prifoner  \  and  refolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  The  earls  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Arran  had  for  fome  time  retired  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  lhare  in  the  adminillration,  and  were. 


living  on  their  own  eilates  j  but  the  earl  of  Le 


dii- 


ceflity  of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  refolved  to  hold 
it  within  the  callle  ;  but  this  being  an  unconftitutional 
meafure,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  earl  of  Arran  and  his 
who  is  be-  party  to  complain  of  the  innovation.  I  hey  began  with 
ileged  in  remonflrances  j  but  finding  thefe  ineffectual,  they  forra- 
Edtnburgh  ^  a  blockade  of  the  caflle  with  2000  men,  and  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  town  by  means  of  trenches. 
As  no  provifions  could  be  introduced  into  the  callle, 
the  queen  ordered  fome  of  the  cannon  to  be  turned 
againll  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the  citizens  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  blockade.  Several  (hots  were  fired:  but 
when  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war,  mat¬ 
ters  were  co.mpromifed,  though  in  fuch  an  imperfeCt 
manner  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  remove 


fembled  his  fentiments  fo  well,  that  "he  was  fill 'pelted 
neither  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas 
family,,  who  were  his  partiians.  The  king  being  gain¬ 
ed  upon  by  his  infinua-ting  behaviour,  ope  ned  his  mind 
to  him,  and  requelled  his  afiidance  againit  fuch  treacher¬ 
ous  keepers.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  letters  to  his 
mother,  and  the  heads  of  her  party,  by  fome  of  his 
domellics  whom  Lenox  had  pointed  out,  intreating  them 
to  remove  him  from  the  earl,  and  not  fuffer  him  anv 
longer  to  remain  under  his  imperious  jurisdiction  j  ad¬ 
ding,  that  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means, 
they  fhould  ufe  force  of  arms. 

Oi>  receiving  this  letter,  the  queen-mother  and  her 
party  aflembled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  and  without  lofs 
of  time  began  their  march  for  Edinburgh.  Angus,  on 
the  other  hand,  prepared  to  oppofe  them  with-  vigour, 

but 
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Scotland,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  carry  along  with  him  his  royal  and  fliould  you  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the  ft  niggle,  we  Scctlawt 

1 — -v - *  charge.  This  refolution  being  made  known  to  the  queen-  will  carry  off  part  of  your  body.”  Upon  this  fpeech, 

•  44°  mother,  (he  was  fo  much  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  which  James  never  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horfe  and  fet 

Is  mcihpo-  ^  fon^  that  the  wjlole  party  difbanded  thcmfelves  *  forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  a  very  flow  pace  ;  in* 
and  thus  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Angus  feemed  to  fomuch  that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 

be  more  eftablifhed  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  in  time  to  fuccour  his  brother,  made  ufc  of  many  inde¬ 

now  wanting  to  render  him  defpotic  but  the  pofleflion 
of  the  great  feal,  which  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
any  confequence  could  be  executed  without  this,  he  pre- 
vailed  on  the  king  to  demand  it  by  a  fpecial  n.eflage  5 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  archbifliop  wras  obliged  to 
The  queen- relinquifli  it.  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 
another  di-  been  f0  long  \n  agitation  between  the  queen-mother  and 
=<■  1—  t]ie  eari  Qf  Angus  a&ually  took  place  ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  increafed  the  diflikeof  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  Imprudence  of  Angus  daily  gave  irefli  reafon 
of  difguft.  As  Angus  knew  that  he  had  no  firm  fup- 
port  but  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to  his  per- 
Lon,  he  fuffered  them  to  rob  and  plunder  the  eilates  of 
his  opponents  without  mercy.  Thefe,  again,  did  not 
fail  to  make  reprifals  j  lo  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1526,  there  was  fcarcely  any  appearance  of  civil 
government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became  almoft 
totally  deferted  5  every  nobleman  being  obliged  to  go 
home  to  defend  his  own  eftate.  Even  Angus  himfelf 
fliared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  cuftody  of  Le¬ 
nox.  To  this  nobleman  the  king  now  made  the  moft 
4  grievous  complaints,  and  charged  him  to  contrive  fome 
The  baron  plan  for  his  efcape.  Lenox  accordingly  recommend- 
of  Buc-  ed  to  him  the  baron  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  very  power- 
cleugh  at-  £uj  *n  tbe  fouthern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to  Angus 


reflue  the  anc*  the  w  hole  family  of  Douglas.  To  him  he  gave 
king,  but  isinttru&ions  to  foment  the  diforders  in  the  fouthern  parts 
defeated,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king’s  perfonal  pre¬ 
fence  to  compofe  them.  Buccleugh  was  then  to  attack 
the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Dou- 
glafes.  This  fcheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc¬ 
cleugh  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  •,  fo  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  found  himfelf  in  a 
worfe  fituation  than  before.  After  this  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  accefibry  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to¬ 
wards  him  with  fuch  vifible  indifference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  againft  him,  and  advifed  the  king  to 
form  a  friendfliip  with  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
in  order  to  effedl  his  liberty.  This  was  accordingly 
done  5  but  the  interefl  of  the  archbifliop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the  Hamilton 
family,  whom  the  earl  of  Angus  had  now  drawn  over 
Another  to  his  party.  The  earl  of  Lenox,  however,  having  re- 
-attempt  by  ceived  powers  from  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  fuddenly 
Lenox.  retired  from  court  )  and  publifhed  a  manifeito,  inviting 
An.  1527.  au  loyal  fubje&s  to  aflilt  him  in  delivering  the  king 
from  confinement.  In  confequence  of  this  lie  was  foon 
joined  by  a  numerous  army,  with  whom  he  advanced 
towards  Edinburgh.  Angus  did  not  fail  to  afifemble  his 
adherents  \  and  fent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head. 
The  citizens  immediately  put  themfelves  under  arms  \ 
but  James,  pretending  to  be  indifpofed,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  the 
following  fpeech  :  “  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  fliould 
take  you  from  us,  we  will  lay  hold  of  your  perfon  \ 


cent  expreflions  and  a£lions  to  pufli  James  on  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Three  exprefles  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Angus  $  the  firfl  informing  his  brother  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  a  fuperior  army  }  the  fccond,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  divifion  of  Lenox’s  army, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  ;  and  that  Lenox 
himfelf  was  engaged  with  the  Hamiltons.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  adlually  defeated,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  fo.  Upon  receiving  this  laft  Who  is  de- 
news,  James  haflened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  he  feat«d  aiul 
might  fave  Lenox,  and  put  an  end  to  the  daughter.—  killed. 

But  he  came  too  late  :  for  the  royal  party  was  already 
defeated  with  great  {laughter  5  and  Lenox  himfelf,  af¬ 
ter  being  wounded  and  taken  prifoner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Linlithgow  j  and  though  he  was  under  the  greatcfl 
grief  for  the  late  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou- 
glafes  ffruck  him  with  fuch  terror  that  he  diflembled  his 
fentiments.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  his  victorious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  queen-mother  and  ^ 
the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  queen-mother,  on  The  queeft. 
the  news  of  his  approach,  fled,  with  her  new  hufhand  mother  and 
Henry  Stuart,  brother  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh,  ar^bl^10p 
and  both  were  admitted  into  the  caflle.  The  archbifliop^3  t0 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  wras  obliged  to  keep 
cattle  as  a  fhepherd.  Angus,  after  having  plundered 
the  caflle  of  St  Andrew^s  and  the  abbey  or  Dunferm¬ 
line,  returned  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  befit  ge  the  caflle  ;  but  the  queen-mother,  hear¬ 
ing  that  her  foil  was  among  the  number  of  the  befiegers, 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  caflle  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
furrendered  herfelf  and  her  bufband  prifoners  to  James, 
who  was  advifed  to  confine  them  to  the  caflle.  After 
thefe  repeated  fuecefles,  the  earl  of  Angus  eflablifhed  a 
kind  of  court  of  juflice,  in  which  he  profecutcd  thofe 
who  had  oppofed  him,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  ^ 
Caflilis.  He  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natu- Trial  and 
ral  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  fame  w  ho  had  murdered  murder  of 
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of  that  houfe  \  but  this  condition  was  rejected.  Being 
called  to  his  trial,  and  accufed  of  having  taken  arms 
agakift  the  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  family, 
who  was  his  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and  offered 
to  produce  a  letter  under  James’s  own  hand,  defiring 
him  to  afliil  in  delivering  him  from  his  gaolers.  This 
ftriking  evidence  confounded  the  profee utor  fo  much* 
that  the  earl  Was  acquitted  j  but  on  his  return  home  he 
was  way-laid  and* murdered  by  one  FI ugh  Campbell,  at 
the  inftigation  of  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

During  thefe  tranfaClions  in  the  fouth,  many  of  the 
Highland  clans  were  perpetrating  the  mofl  horrid  feenes 
of  rapine  and  murder,  which  alfo  prevailed  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  flate  of  the  borders  was  little- 
better  than  that  of  the  Highlands  $  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  had  great  intereft  in 
thefe  parts.  Marching,  therefore,  againfl  the  banditti 
which  infefted  thefe  diflridts,  he  foon  rtdueed  them  to 
fubjeClion.  His  power  feemed  now  to  be  firmly  efta- 
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Scotland,  blittied,  infomuch  that  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew’s 
began  to  treat  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  he 
offered  lucrative  leafes  and  other  emoluments  if  he  would 
intercede  with  the  regent,  as  Angus  was  called,  in  his 
favour.  This  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  the  arch* 
bifhop  was  allowed  to  return  in  fafety  to  his  palace  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expe¬ 
dition  againft  the  borderers.  Nothing  was  then  feen  at 
court  but  feftivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  now  releafed  from  her  confinement, 
took  part  ;  and  file  was  afterwards  fuffered  to  depart  to 
the  cattle  of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  confidering 
its  importance,  had  negle&ed  to  fecure.  In  the  mean 
time  the  arch  bifhop  invited  the  Douglafes  to  fpend  fome 
days  with  him  at  his  cattle  *,  which  they  accordingly 
did,  and  carried  the  king  along  with  them.  Here 
James  difiembled  fo  well,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  enamour¬ 
ed  of  his  new  way  of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  while  he  returned  to  Lothian  to  fettle  fome 
public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of 
the  king,  he  left  him  in  the  cuttody  of  his  uncle  Archi¬ 
bald,  his  brother  Sir  George,  and  one  James  Douglas 
of  Parkhead,  captain  of  the  guards  who  watched  his 
majetty  on  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  earl 
was  no  fooner  gone  than  the  archbifhop  fent  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  defiring  him  to  come  to 
St  Andrew’s,  and  there  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  leafes, 
and  finitti  the  bargains  that  had  been  fpoken  off  between 
them.  This  was  fo  plaufible,  that  he  immediately  fet 
out  for  St  Andrew’s;  while  his  uncle  the  treafurer  went 
to  Dundee.  James  thinking  this  to  be  the  beft  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  ever  prefented  itfelf  for  an  efcape,  refolved 
to  avail  himfelf  of  it  at  all  events  ;  and  found  means,  by 
a  private  meffage,  to  apprife  his  mother  of  his  defign. 
It  was  then  the  feafon  for  hunting  and  diverfion,  which 
James  often  followed  in  the  park  of  Falkland  :  and  cal¬ 
ling  for  his  forefter,  he  told  him,  that  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  ttag  next  morning,  or¬ 
dering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  fummon  all  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  him  with  their 
beft  dogs.  He  then  called  for  his  chief  domeftics,  and 
commanded  them  to  get  his  fupper  early,  becaufe  he 
intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break  ;  and  he  talk¬ 
ed  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing  but  the  ex¬ 
cellent  fport  he  expe&ed  next  morning.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  engaged  two  young  men,  the  one  a  page 
of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper  about  his 
ftables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to  provide  him 
with  the  drefs  of  a  groom  for  a  difguife.  Having  for¬ 
mally  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  earlv  in  the  morning,  and  being  left  alone,  he 
ftole  foftly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to  the  lia¬ 
ble  unperceived  by  the  guards,  drelfed  himfelf  in  his 
difguife  ;  and  he  and  his  companions  mounting  the  three 
beft  horfes  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  caftle  ;  into  which, 
by  the  queen’s  appointment,  he  was  admitted  foon  af¬ 
ter  day-break.  He  commanded  all  the  gates  to  be  fe- 
cured  ;  and  the  queen  having  previoufly  prepared  every 
thing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  were  given  that 
none  (hould  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  without  the 
king’s  permiftion. 

About  an  hour  after  the  king’s  efcape  from  Falkland, 
Sir  George  Douglas  returned  ;  and  being  attured  that 
his  majefty  was  afleep,  he  went  to  bed.  It  appears 
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that  James  had  been  feen  and  known  in  his  flight ;  for 
in  the  morning  the  bailiff  of  Abernethy  came  poft-hafte 
to  inform  Sir  George  that  the  king  had  patted  Stirling 
bridge.  They  had,  however,  fome  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  might  be  gone  to  Bambrigh  :  but  that 
furmife  was  foon  found  to  be  falfe  ;  and  an  exprefs  was 
difpatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happened. 

The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  where  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  refolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and  de¬ 
manding  accefs  to  the  king.  44S 

James  by  this  time  had  iffued  letters  to  the  earls  of  He  pre- 
Huntly,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteith,  Rothes,Pares  t°  re" 
and  Eglinton  ;  the  lords  Graham,  Livingfton,  Lindfay,^^e  ira~ 
Sinclair,  Ruthven,  Drummond,  Evandale,  Maxwell,  and 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  were  upon  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  fame  place  ;  but  were  flopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  fix  miles  of  the  king’s  refidence.  This 
order  having  fufficiently  intimated  what  they  were  ta 
expe6I,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  how  he  fhould 
proceed.  Some  of  them  were  for  marching  on  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  caftle  by  furprife  :  but  that  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable,  efpecially  as  they  had  no  artillery.  The 
carl  and  his  brother  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  fhow 
of  fubmifiion  to  the  king’s  order  ;  and  they  accordingly 
went  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  all  the  nobility  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  many  others,  had  afiembled  at 
Stirling  ;  and  James,  calling  them  to  council,  inveigh¬ 
ed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  Douglafes  with  an  acri¬ 
mony  that  fufficiently  difeovered  what  pain  it  muft  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  filence* 

He  concluded  his  fpeech  with  thefe  words  :  “  There¬ 
fore  I  defire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  fatisfied  of  the 
faid  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow  that  Scot¬ 
land  (hall  not  hold  us  both,  while  I  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his.” 

The  refult  of  the  council’s  deliberation  was  that  pro¬ 
clamation  fhould  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the 
Douglafes  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  divefting  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em¬ 
ployments.  In  the  mean  time,  fuch  w7as  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  aftembly,  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Spey  till  his  plea- 
fure  fhould  be  known  ;  but  his  brother  was  commanded 
to  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
to  take  his  trial  in  a  very  full  parliament  (all  the  mem¬ 
bers  being  fummoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in  that  city 
next  September.  The  earl  and  his  brother  confidered 
compliance  with  thefe  conditions  as  a  prelude  to  their 
deftruCHon  ;  and  refolved  to  juftify  their  treafons  by  ftill 
greater  exceffes,  in  furprifing  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  holding  it  againft  the  king  and  parliament,  before 
the  latter  could  affemble.  Hiftorians  have  not  done 
that  juftice  to  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  party  on  this 
occafion  which  they  deferve.  The  management  of  the 
king’s  efcape,  his  reception  into  Stirling,  the  fortifying 
that  caftle,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  his  great  nobi¬ 
lity,  fome  of  whom  attended  him  with  their  followers 
before  they  received  any  fummonfes  for  that  purpofe, 
are  proofs  of  wife  and  fpirited  deliberations.  Their  con- 
du&  at  this  time  was  equally  confiftent  with  the  fame 
plan  of  forefight. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Douglafes, 
who  remained  afiembled  in  a  numerous  body,  would 
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make  the  attempt  alreadv  mentioned  ;  but  the  royalifts 
1  had  the  precaution  to  difpatch  the  lord  Maxwell  and 
the  baron  of  Lochinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
poffeftion  of  the  town,  till  .Tames  could  arrive  with  2000 
forces  to  their  relief.  Maxwell  and  Lochinvar  made 
iueh  difpatch,  that  they  were  in  poffeftion  of  the  town 
when  the  Douglafes  appeared  before  it,  and  repulfed 
them  ;  while  a  moft  terrible  floral  had  feattered  the 
troops  under  James  before  he  could  come  to  their  ai- 
ii fiance,  fo  effeaually,  that,  being  left  almofl  without 
attendants,  his  perfon  might  have  been  taker,  by  the 
fmalleft  party  of  the  enemy.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
Douglafes  from  Edinburgh,  the  parliament  met  ;  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  purfuance  of  their  fummonS, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Carnoek,  with  fome  of  their  chief  dependents,  were 
indi&ed,  and  their  eflates  forfeited  for  the  following  of¬ 
fences  :  “  The  affembling  of  the  king’s  lieges,  with  in¬ 
tention  to  have  alTailcd  his  perfon  ;  the  detaining  of  the 
king  again  ft  his  will  and  pleafure,  and  contrary  to  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and 
more  ;  all  which  time  the  king  was  in  fear  and  danger 
of  his  life.”  We  know  of  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and 
his  friends  but  one  Bannatyne,  who  had  the  courage  to 
plead  their  caufe  againft  thofe  heinous  charges*,  and  fo 
exafperated  were  both  the  king  and  parliament  againft 
them,  that  the  former  fwore  he  never  would  forgive 
them,  and  the  latter  that  they  never  would  intercede 
for  their  pardon.  Thus  it  was  not  deemed  fufficient 
Tim  ply  to  declare  their  refolutions  ;  but  the  folemnity 
of  oaths  was  added,  with  an  intention  to  difcourage 
the  king  of  England  from  continuing  the  vigorous  ap¬ 
plications  lie  was  every  day  making,  by  letters  and 
otherwife,  for  the  pardon  of  Angus  *,  and  to  exclude 
nil  hopes  of  that  kind,  James  created  his  mother’s 
third  hulhand  (to  whom  fhe  had  been  married  for  fome 
time)  Lord  Methven,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  his 
artillery. 

The  difgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  Douglafes  having 
created  many  vacancies  in  the  ftate,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
archbilhop  of  Glafgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no- 
minatedlord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  poll  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an 
able  ftatefman  ;  and  Robert  Carncrofs,  a  perfon  (fays 
•Buchanan),  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was 
-made  treafurer  :  but  this  laft  was  foon  after  difplaced, 
‘being  fufpe6fed  of  favouring  the  Douglafes  ;  and  Robert 
Barton,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  The  Douglafes  ftill  kept  their  arms; 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob¬ 
bers  in  the  fouth,  they  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  devastations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Edinburgh.  A  commiflion  of  lieutenancy  was  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  a£t  againft  thofe  rebels: 
but  lie  declining  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Lord  Hume,  who  did  great  fervice  in  proteft- 
ing  the  country  from  the  outlaws.  Several  villages, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  were 
burnt;  and  all  the  provifions  which  the  Douglafes  could 
colle£t  were  carried  off  to  their  caftle  of  Tantallon, 
which  now  ferved  as  their  head-quarters,  and  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  fiege. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  remained 
ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany’s  garrifon,  who 
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rccognifed  no  mafter  but  him*  The  place  was  well  Scotknd. 
ftored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds;  and  lying  in  the' 
neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  it  was  eafy  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  fiege  :  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  make  ufe  of  then!  without  the  confent  of  one  Mau¬ 
rice,  governor  of  the  caftle.  Having  fummoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Strath* 
ern,  Stirlingfhire,  Lothian,  Merfe,  and  Teviotdale,  to 
be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,"  with  40  days  victuals,  to  aftift  in  the  fiege, ,  he 
fent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  for  the  fafe  delivery  of  the 
fame  ;  and  the  feveral  pieces  required  were  accordingly 
fent  him.  This  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we -^5^ 
are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  order-  that* di Appoint, 
every  thing  in  his  caftle  thould  be  at  the  king’s  fervice.  ed  in  his 
However  unanimous  the  parliament  might  appear  againft  fcheme 
the  Douglafes,  James  was  but  ill-lecorided  in  this 
tempt.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where  the  Dou¬ 
glafes  had  fo  many  connexions,  carried  with  it  an.  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cruelty,  and  a  thirft  of  revenge,  especially 
as  James  had  chofen  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fiege.  In  iliort,  after  battering  the  place  for 
fome  days,  and  lofing  one  Falconer,  his  chief  engineer, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprife,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  with  no  great 
credit  te  his  firft  military  attempt  in  the  field.  Some 
hiftorians  intimate,  that  Angus  found  means  to  corrupt 
the  other  engineers;  but  we  find,  that  before  this  time, 
a  negociation  was  going  forward  between  James  and 
the  king  of  England  ;  the  nature  of  which  proves  that 
the  former  was  now  rendered  more  placable  towards  the 
Douglafes,  end  this  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  fiege 
was  fufpended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 


near  expiring ;  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave 
a  eommiffion  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  lhonias  Magnus, 

Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  captain  of  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Berwick,  William  Frankelyn  chancellor  of  Durham.,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tempeft.  James  feems  to  have  been  in  no 
hafte  to  enter  upon  this  negociation,  becaufe  he  under- 
ftood  that  the  Englith  commiffioners  were  privately  in- 
ftru&ed  to  infill  upon  the  Douglafes  being  reftored  to 
their  eftates  and  dignities.  England  was  at  that  time 
the  principal  ally  of  Francis  againft  the  emperor;  andgiafesob- 
this  gave  a  pretence  to  Francis  to  interpofe  fo  far  in  fa-tam 
vour  of  the  Douglafes,  that  he  brought  James,  to  con-  in  England^ 
fent  to  a  preliminary  negociation  for  their  obtaining  at 
leaft  a  fecure  retreat  in  England.  This  was  at  laft  com¬ 
plied  with. 

James  being  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou¬ 
glafes,  and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  fhowed 
excellent  difpofitions  for  government.  Finding  that  the  james  re¬ 
borderers  were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  late  treaty, dmes  the 
and  that  they  were  renewing  their  depredations,  he  re*  borderer?, 
folved  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  fo  long 
proved  difgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  anceftors.  by 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  chiefs  of  tliefe  robbers,  whole 
principal  refidence  was  in  Liddefdale.  i  his  was  the 
more  neceffary,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exafperated 
the  Englifh  fo  much,  that  they  had  dually  burnt  a 
town  in  Teviotdale  *,  and  had  killed  one  Robert  Kerr, 
a  man  of  fome  confequence.  Two  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Scotch  borderers  were  Cockburn  of  Kend.erlaw,  and 

Adam  Scot,  commonly  called  king  of  {he  thieves .  Both 

of 
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Scotland,  of  tls em  were  barons  ;  and  had  been  fo  inured  to  the 
pra&ice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  crime  in  rob¬ 
bing  :  they  therefore  appeared  publicly  in  Edinburgh; 
"where  James  Ordered  them  to  be  apprehended,  tried,  arid 
hanged.  He  next  proceeded  with  great  firmnefs  again!! 
many  nobletnen  and  princrpalgentlemen,  who  were  on¬ 
ly  fufpefied  6f  being 'difaffe&ed  to  the  late  peace.  All 
of  them  ha'd  behaved  with  great  loyalty,  and  fome  of 
them  had  done  him  the  moft  important  ferviccs.  Of 
this  number  were  the  earl  of  Hume,  the  lord  Maxwell, 
with  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  FarniherA,  Pol  wart, 
JohnAon,  and  Mark  Kerr,  Though  we  know  nothing 
particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  thefe  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  fo  zealous  was  James  for  the 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juAice,  that  he  ordered  them 
all,  with  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the  borders,  to 
befent  to  prifon;  where  they  lay  till  they  entered  into 
recognizances  themfelves,  and  found  bail  for  their  good 
behavi6ur. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  Douglafes,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock  was  fuf- 
fered  to  return  home,  it  the  earned  reqrieA  of  the  am- 
bafladors,  and  the  treafurer  Barton.  This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  coufequence;  for  James  having  appointed  the 
earl  of  Murray  to  be  foie  warden  of  the  Scotch  marches, 
With  power  to  treat  with  the  'earl  of  Northumberland, 
their  conferences  had  broken  off  on  account  of  frefh 
violences  happening  every  day 5  and  fome  information 
he  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with  James 
to  imprifon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  now  refolved  to  attempt  in  perfon  what  his 
predeceffors  and  himfelf  had  fo  often  failed  to  aecom- 
plifh  by  their  deputies.  As  he  was  known  to  be  vio¬ 
lently  addicted  to  hunting,  lie  fum moiled  his  nobility, 
even  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  him  with  their 
horfes  and  dogs;  which  they  did  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
his  hunting  retinue  conAfted  of  above  8000  perfons, 
two-thirds  of  Whom  Were  Well  armed.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  gave  no  fufpicion  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunt¬ 
ing-matches  in  thofe  days  commonly  confifted  of  fome 
thoufands;  and  James  having  fet  out  upon  his  diverfion, 
is  faid  to  have  killed  540  deer.  Among  the  other 
455  gentlemen  who  had  been  fummoned  to  attend  him,  was 
Tangs  John  ArmArong  of  Gilnockhall.  He  was  the  head  of 
irmftrong,  a  numerous  clan,  who  lived  in  great  pomp  and  fplendour 
Dbber*  uPon  the  contributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Eng- 
nth  26  of  'lift1  on  the  borders.  He  was  himfelf  always  attended 
is  follow-  by  26  gentlemen  on  horfeback,  well  mounted  and  arm- 
rs*  ed,  as  his  body-guard.  Having  received  the  king’s  in¬ 

vitation,  he  was  fond  of  difplaying  his  magnificence  to 
his  fovereign  ;  and  attiring  himfelf  and  his  guard  more 
pompoufly  than  ufual,  they  prefented  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  James,  from  whom  they  expeCled  fome  particular 
mark  of  diAin&ion  for  their  fervices  again!!  the  Eng- 
iifh,  and  for  the  remarkable  prote&ion  they  had  always 
"given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  fir!! 
appearance,  James,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  returned 
Armflrong’s  falute,  imagining  him  to  be  fome  great  no¬ 
bleman;  but  upon  hearing  his  name,  he  ordered  him 
and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
fentenced  them  to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot.  It  is  faid 
that  James,  turning  to  his  attendants,  afked  them,  point¬ 
ing  at  ArmArong,  “  What  does  that  knave  want  that 
a  kin.e  fhould  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  fword  of  ho¬ 
nour  ?”  ArmArong  begged  hard  far  his  life ^  and  offer- 
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ed  to  ferve  the  king  in  the  field  with  forty  horfemen,  Scotland, 
befides  making  him  large  prefents  of  jewels  and  money, 
with  many  other  tempting  offers.  Finding  the  king  in¬ 
exorable,  ii  Fool  that  I  am  (faid  he)  to  look  for  warm 
water  under  ice,  by  afking  grace  of  a  gracelefs  face 
arid  then  he  and  his  followers  fubmitted  to  their  fate. 

Thefe  arid  fimilar  executions  reAofed  peace  to  the 
borders. 

HithCrto  We  have  confined  ourfelvCs  chiefly  to  the  Stated 
civil  tranfa&ions  of  North  Britain,  and  have  only  inci-rhe  Scot-,., 
dentally  noticed  the  ecclefiaAical  affairs.  Thefe  are.fmi 
now,  however,  to  claim  a  confiderable  Aiare  of  our  at- ^ 
tention,  as  about  this  time  the  fpirit  of  the  reformed  re-the'mh 
ligion  had  extended  itfelf  to  Scotland,  where  it  foon  century, 
made  a  moA  rapid  progrefs. 

We  have  feen,  that  for  fevcral  centuries,  the  hier- 
arcy  of  North  Britain  poffeffed  no  fmall  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  arid  power;  but  we  have  found  few  inAance* 
of  any  remarkable  refpeC!  being  paid  to  the  fupremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope,  indeed,  as  firpreme 
head  of  the  church,  had  long  aflumed  the  right  of  con- 
fecration,  and  this  right,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  ages, 
was  .undoubted,  according  to  the  eAabliAied  law  of  the 
ChriAian  world.  The  fpiritual  jurifdi&ion  of  the  pope 
was  always  acknowledged;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century,  his  temporal  power  was  difputed,  becauie 
it  would  have  abforbed  the  fovereign  right  of  independ¬ 
ent  princes.  After  many  Aruggles,  Pope  CeleAine  III. 
in  1188,  declared  the  church  of  Scotland  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Rome  by  fpecial grace ,  and  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  fubjeCl  to  the  apoAolic  jurifdi&ion.  This  was 
confidered  by  the  ScottiAi  clergy  as  a  charter,  by  which 
they  were  emancipated  from  the  claims  of  jurifdi&ion 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  Englilh  archbiAiops  <5f 
York  arid  Canterbury. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  we  begin  to 
meet  with  inAances  of  national  councils  of  the  ScottiAi 
clergy,  at  which  the  pope’s  legates  afliAed;  but  Aill  we 
find  no  authority  affumed  by  the  pope  in  temporal  mat¬ 
ters,  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  when  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  excommunicated  for  engaging  in  ho- 
Ailities  with  King  John  of  England,  then  the  adopted 
fon  of  the  church.  This  excommunication,  indeed, 
produced  but  little  effeCl,  and  during  a  reign  which  re- 
fle&ed  glory  on  the  king,  and  was  produ&ive  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  kingdom,  Alexander  nearly  eAabliAied 
the  independence  of  the  Scottifh  church. 

In  the  progrefs  of  papal  ufurpation,  the  court  of 
Rome  proceeded,  from  appropriating  the  revenues  of 
the  ScottiAi  church,  to  the  appointment  of  the  ScottiAi 
biAiops.  This  ufurpation  was  firA  attended  with  fuc- 
ceft  in  1259,  when  the  pope  appointed  his  own  chap¬ 
lain  to  tlie  bifhopric  of  Glafgow.  The  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  however,  to  (hew  her  independence  on  papal  au¬ 
thority,  affembled  a  general  council  at  Perth  in  1269; 

This  was  called  by  one  of  their  own  biAiops,  who  pre- 
Ad ed  at  its  meeting*,  and  by  this  affembly  was  enabled 
n  body  of  canons,  which  remained  the  ecclefiaAical  code 
of  Scotland  till  the  epoch  of  the  reformation.  Suck 
councils-  continued  to  aflemble  from  time  to  time  fo* 
correcting  clerical  abufes,  and  maintaining  the  freedom 
of  the  ScottiAi  church. 

The  right  of  prefentation  appears  to  hare  been  exert¬ 
ed  from  the  1 2th  century  in  North  Britain,  as  it  has 
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Scotland,  always  been  exerted  In  England.  The  biftiops  were 

- - - 1  named  by  the  king,  elefled  by  their  chapters,  and  con- 

fecrated  by  the  pope,  or  by  fome  of  the  other  bifhops. 
The  king  appointed  the  rural  deans,  and  the  chancellor 
of  Scotland  exercifed  the  king’s  right  of  prefentation  to 
the  fmaller  benefices.  The  barons  enjoyed  the  right  of 
prefentation  to  tliofe  benefices  which  had  arifen  from 
their  own  munificence,  or  the  piety  of  their  anceftors. 
The  bifhops  and  abbots  had  acquired,  by  the  royal 
charters,  or  grants,  from  the  barons,  the  right  of  advow- 
fon  over  many  churches,  and  from  this  right  were  de¬ 
duced  other  privileges  of  great  importance  *. 

That  form  of  popery  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
was  of  the  moll  bigotted  and  illiberal  kind.  Thofe 
doctrines  which  are  moft  apt  to  (hock  the  human  un¬ 
demanding,  and  thofe  legends  which  fartheft  exceed 
belief,  were  propofed  to  the  people,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  palliate  or  difguife  them  j  nor  did  they  ever 
call  in  queftion  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  one,  or  the 
truth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with 
the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  5  for  it  is  the  nature  of  that 
fpirit  to  obferve  no  bounds  in  its  refpeft  and  liberality 
towards  thofe  whofe  charadlcr  it  efteems  facred.  The 
Scottifh  kings  early  demonftrated  how  much  they  were 
under  its  influence,  by  their  vaft  additions  to  the  immu¬ 
nities  and  riches  of  the  clergy.  The  profufe  piety  of 
David  I.  who  acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of 
faint,  transferred  almoft  the  whole  crown  lands,  which 
were  at  that  time  of  great  extent,  into  the  hands  of 
ecclefiaftics.  The  example  of  that  virtuous  prince  was 
imitated  by  his  fucceffors.  The  fpirit  Tpread  among  all 
orders  of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priefthood  with 
new  poffeftions.  The  riches  of  the  church  all  over  .Eu¬ 
rope  were  exorDitant  •,  but  Scotland  was  one  of  thofe 
countries  wherein  they  had  fartheft  exceeded  the  juft 
proportion.  The  Scottifh  clergy  paid  one  half  of  every 
tax  impofed  on  land  *,  and  as  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  in  that  age  they  would  be  loaded  with  any 
unequal  fhare  of  the  burden,  we  may  conclude,  that  by 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  little  lefs  than  one  half  of 
the  property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  fociety,  which  is  always  acquiring,  and  can  never  lofe. 

The  nature,  too,  of  a  confidcrable  part  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  extended  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  Many 
eftates  throughout  the  kingdom  held  of  the  church  ; 
church  lands  were  let  in  leafe  at  an  eafy  rent,  and  were 
poffeffed  by  the  younger  fons  and  defcendants  of  the 
beft  families.  The  connexion  between  fuperior  and 
vaffal)  between  landlord  and  tenant,  created  depend¬ 
ences,  and  gave  rife  to  a  union  of  great  advantage  to 
the  church  ;  and  in  eftimating  tfye  influence  of  the  po- 
pifh  ecclefiaftics  over  the  nation,  thefe,  as  well  as  the 
real  amount  of  their  revenues,  muft  be  attended  to,  and 
taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  fhare  in  the  national  property 
was  accompanied  with  proportionable  weight  in  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  time  when  the 
number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
when  the  leffer  barons  and  reprefentalives  of  boroughs 
feldom  attended  parliaments,  the  ecclefiaftics  formed  a 


confiderable  body  there.  It  appears  from  the  ancient  Scotian^ 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choofing 
the  lords  of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high 
court  muft  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  under  their 
direction. 

The  reverence  due  to  their  facred  chara&er,  which 
was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  growth  of  their  power.  The  dignity,  the 
titles,  and  precedence  of  the  popifti  clergy  are  remark¬ 
able,  both  as  caufcs  and  effe&s  of  that  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  the  reft  of  mankind.  They 
“were  regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as  beings  of  a  fu¬ 
perior  fpecies  }  they  were  neither  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
laws,  nor  tried  by  the  fame  judges.  Every  guard  that 
religion  could  fupply,  was  placed  around  their  power, 
their  poffeftions,  and  their  perfons  ;  and  endeavours 
were  ufed,  not  without  fuccefs,  to  reprefen t  them  all  as 
equally  facred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however  incon- 
fiderable,  was  wholly  engroffed  by  the  clergy,  added  to 
the  reverence  which  they  derived  from  religion.  The 
principles  of  found  pliilofophy,  and  of  a  juft  tafte,  were 
altogether  unknown  j  in  place  of  thefe  were  fubftituted 
Rudies  barbarous  and  uninftru&ive  •,  but  as  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftics  alone  were  converfant  with  them,  this  procured 
them  efteem  5  and  a  very  {lender  portion  of  knowledge 
drew  the  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  little. 

War  was  the  foie  profeflion  of  the  nobles,  and  hunting 
their  chief  amufement ;  they  divided  their  time  between 
thefe  ;  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  unimproved  by 
fcience,  they  difdained  any  employment  foreign  to  mi¬ 
litary  affairs,  or  which  required  rather  penetration  and 
addrefs,  than  bodily  vigour.  Wherever  the  former 
were  neceffary,  the  clergy  were  entrufted,  becaufe  they 
alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the  truft.  Almoft  all 
high  offices  in  civil  government  devolved,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  on  them.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
clergy  being  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the 
law  of  celibacy,  and  undiftra&ed  by  thofe  cares,  and  un¬ 
incumbered  with  thofe  burdens  which  occupy  and  op- 
prefs  other  men,  the  intereft  of  their  order  became  their 
only  objeft,  and  they  were  at  full  leifure  to  purfue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  funftion  gave  them  accefs  to  all 
perfons  and  at  all  feafons.  They  could  employ  all  the 
motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  confolatjon, 
which  operate  moft  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 

They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous  ;  they  be- 
fieged  the  beds  of  the  fick  and  of  the  dying  ;  they  fuf- 
fered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks 
of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them  to 
compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  fins,  by  beftow-  • 

ing  riches  on  thofe  who  called  themfelves  his  fervants*.* 
During  the  Scoto-Saxon  period,  there  were  in  Scot 
land  two  archbifhoprics,  viz.  thofe  of  St  Andrew’s  and^00^ii, 
Glafgow,  and  ten  biflioprics,  viz.  thofe  of  Orkney,  the 
Weftern  iflands,  Galloway,  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,  Aberdeen,  Rofs,  and  Argyle  or  Lifmore  (N> 

To  the  archbifhopric  of  St  Andrew’s  were  attached 
eight  deaneries,  and  nine  to  that  of  Glafgow.  457 

The  opinions  of  Luther  had  been  propagated  in  Bri- Account  ot 

tain  foon  after  his  preaching  in  1517.  They  had  f°r^tion. 
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forne  years  infenfibly  gained  ground  ;  and,  when  the 
contentions  began  between  James  and  his  nobility,  were 
become  formidable  to  the  eftablilhed  religion.  We 
have  feen  how  James  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  his  nobles 
by  means  of  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  To  the 
clergy,  therefore  he  was  naturally  favourable  and  as 
they  naturally  oppofed  the  reformation,  James  became 
a  zealous  perfecutor  of  the  reformed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nobility  having  already  oppofed  the  king  and  clergy 
in  civil  affairs,  did  the  fame  in  thofe  of  religion.  The 
clergy  finding  themfelves  unequal  in  argument,  had  re- 
courfe  to  more  violent  methods.  Rigorous  inquifitions 
were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires  were  everywhere  pre¬ 
pared  for  them. 

The  fir  ft  perfon  who  was  called  on  to  fuffer  for  the 
reformed  religion  was  Patrick  Hamilton  abbot  of  Feme. 
At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  appointed  to 
this  abbacy  $  and  having  imbibed  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  had  travelled  into  Germany, 
where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  re¬ 
formers,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  their  opinions.  Up¬ 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to  expofe  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  infift  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embraced.  Acondu£l 
fo  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  which  his  difeourfes  were 
received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the  clergy. 
Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly  confer¬ 
ence,  he  was  feduced  to  St  Andrew’s  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  inltru£led  to  re- 
monftrate  with  him  on  the  fubje<5t  of  the  reformation. 
The  converfations  they  held  only  ferved  to  eftablilh  the 
abbot  more  firmly  in  bis  fentiments,  and  to  inflame  his 
zeal  to  propagate  them.  The  archbifhops  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  and  of  Glafgow,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  conflicting  a  court,  called  him  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  them. 

The  abbot  neither  loft  his  courage  nor  renounced  his 
opinions.  He  was  accordingly  convi&ed  of  heretical 
pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1527  (o).  This  reformer  had  not  attained 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.  His  youth,  his  virtue,  his 
magnanimity,  and  his  fufferings,  all  operated  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  people.  To  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
inful  ted  him  at  the  ftake,  he  obje£led  his  treachery,  and 
cited  him  to  anfwer  for  his  behaviour  before  the  judge¬ 
ment-feat  of  Chrift.  And  this  perfecutor,  a  few  days 
after,  being  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  dying  in  that 
condition,  it  was  believed  with  the  greater  confidence, 
that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent  man  and  a  true 
martyr. 

A  deed  fo  affe&ing,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cir- 
'cumftances,  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
fal  curiofity  and  indignation.  Minute  and  particular  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
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among  the  Romifh  clergy  themfelves.  Alexander  Se-  Scotland, 
ton,  the  king’s  confeffor,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh 
againft  the  errors  and  abufes  of  Popery  j  to  negleft,  in 
his  difeourfes,  all  mention  of  purgatory,  pilgrimages, 
and  faints  ;  and  to  recommend  the  do£lrines  of  the  re¬ 
formed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned ;  and  his 
boldriefs  rifing  with  contradiction,  he  defended  warmly 
his  opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bilhops,  if  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  men  in  this  ftation  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
virtues  which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  farcafm 
fo  juft,  and  fo  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  refentment.  They  ftudied  to  accomplifk 
his  deftru&ion  ;  and,  as  Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to 
the  king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of 
life,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  conduct¬ 
ing  him  to  the  ftake  j  but  being  apprehenfive  of  dan¬ 
ger,  he  made  his  efcape  into  England. 

In  1533,  Henry  Foreft,  a  BenediCline  friar,  who  dif-  An* 
covered  a  propenfity  to  the  reformed  doClrines,  was  not  Henry  Vo- 
fo  fortunate.  After  having  been  imprifoned  for  fome  re^  ^urat . 
time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  to  the  flames.  He  had 
faid,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a  martyr  *, 
and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  fuffered  might  be  vin¬ 
dicated.  This  guilt  was  aggravated  by  the  difeovery 
that  Friar  Foreft  was  in  poffeffion  of  a  New  Teftament 
in  the  Fnglifti  language ;  for  the  priefts  efteem  jd  a 
careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  an  infallible  fymptom 
of  berefy.  A  cruelty  fo  repugnant  to  the  common  fenfe 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it  pleafed  the  infolent 
pride  of  the  eeclefiaftics,  was  deftroying  their  import¬ 
ance,  and  exciting  a  general  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
adopt  in  the  fulleft  latitude  the  principles  and  fenti¬ 
ments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbilhop  of  St  An.  *534, 
Andrew’s,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mode-  46* 
ration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor^  al^° 
David  Beaton,  and  by  his  brethren  the  clergy.  In  his  ^h^stra- 
own  perfon,  or  by  commiflion  granted  by  him,  perfecu-*0n; 
tions  were  carried  on  with  violence.  Many  were  driven 
into  banilhment,  and  many  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
what  they  did  not  believe.  The  more  ftrenuous  and  re- 
folute  were  delivered  over  to  punifbment.  Among 
thefe  were  two  private  gentlemen,  Norman  Gourlayand 
David  Straton.  They  were  tried  at  Holyroodhoufe  be¬ 
fore  the  bifliop  of  Rofs  j  and  refilling  to  recant,  were 
condemned.  King  James,  who  was  prefent,  appeared 
exceedingly  folicitous  that  they  fhould  recant  their 
opinions  ;  and  David  Straton,  upon  being  adjudged  to 
the  fire,  having  begged  for  his  mercy,  was  about  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  when  the  priefts  proudly  pronounced,  that  the 
grace  of  the  fovereign  could  not  be  extended  to  a  cri¬ 
minal  whom  their  law  and  determination  had  doomed 
to  fuffer.  ^ 

A  few  years  after,  the  bifhops  having  affembled  at  with  feve» 
4^2  Edinburgh,  ral  others* 


(o)  His  tenets  were  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him, 
f<  Man  hath  no  free-will.  Man  is  in  fin  fo  long  as  he  liveth.  Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptifme,  are  fin- 
ners.  All  Chriftians,  that  be  worthie  to  be  called  Chriftians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is  jufti- 
fied  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good  works. 
And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  fo  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  reft  ;  and  he  that  wanteth  the  one 
them  w ante th  the  reft.”  Keith,  Rift,  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  p.  3. 
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Scotland.  Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killor  and  Beverage, 
with  Sir  Duncan  Sympfon  a  pried,  Robert  Forreder  a 
gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  1‘orred  vicar  of  Do¬ 
lour  in  Perthfflire,  were  condemned  to  be  contained  in  . 
the  fame  fire. 


An.  1  $39-  At  Glafgow,  a  fimilar  fcene  was  a&ed  in  1 539: 

Hieronymus  Ruffel  a  Grey-friar,  and  a  young  gentleman 
of.  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accufed  of  herefy  before, 
the  bifhop  of  that  fee.  Ruffel,  when  brought  to.  the. 
flake,  difplaying  an  undaunted  demeanour,  reafoned 
gravely  with  hU  accufers,  and  was  only  anfwered  with 
reproaches.  Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet  18  years 
of  age,  feemed  difpofed  to  difavow  his  opinions,  and  to 
fink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  affliction.}  but  the  ex¬ 
hortation  and  example,  of  Ruffel  awakening  his  courage, 
his  mind  affumed  a  firmnefs  and  condancy,  his  counte¬ 
nance  became  cheerful,  and  he.  exclaimed  with  a  . joyful 
voice,  “  Now,  I  defy  thee,  Death  }  I  praife  my  God, 

46 4  I  am  ready.” 

Promotion  James  Beaton,  the  archbifbop  of  St  Andrew’s  ha- 
of  Cardinal  v;ng  d;ecl  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea- 
&eaton.  ton^his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in. the  fulled  manner. 

He  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now.  advanced  to  the  poffeffion  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  No  Scottidi  ecclefiadic  had 
ever  been  inveded  with  greater  authority  •,  and  the  re¬ 
formers  had  every  thing  toffear  from  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 

465  itfelf  in  an  overbearing',  infolence,  from  the  fuccefs 

His  charac-  which  had  attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  paffed 
ter*-  in  fcenes  of  political  intrigue,  which,  while  it  com¬ 

municated  to  him  addrefs  and  the  knowledge  of  men, 
corrupted  altogether  the  fimplicity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  dark,  crafty,  and  defigning.  No  prin¬ 
ciples  of  judice  were  any  bar  to  his  fchemes  5  nor  did 
his  heart  open  to  any  impredions  of  pity.  His  ruling 
padion  was  an  inordinate  love  of  power  }  and  the  tap- 
port  of  his  confequence  depending  only  on  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  taperditions  . 
with  the  warmed  zeal.  He  feemed  to  delight  in  per- 
fidioufnefs  and  difflmulation  }  he  had  no  religion  }  and 
he  was  dained  with  an  inhuman  cruelty,,  and  the  mod 


open  profligacy  of  manners.  In  connexion  with  thefe  Scotia^, 
de.fe£h,  hetpofftffed.a  perfevering.obdinacy  in  purfuing 
his  meafures,  the  ability  to  perceive  and  to  pra&ife  all 
the  arts  which  were.neQejfary  to  ad vance. them,  and  the 
allurements  of  odentatio-n  and  prodigality. 

He  was  fcarcely  inveded -with  the  primacy,  when  he 
exhibited  an  example  of  his  tade  for  magnificence,  and 
of  his  averfion  to  the  reformation.  He  proceeded  to  St 
Andrew’s  with  an  uncommompomp  and  parade*  The* 
earls  of  Huntly,  Arran,  Marifchal,  and  Mpntrofe,  with 
the  lords  Fleming,  Lindfey,  Erfkine,  and  Seton,  honour¬ 
ed  him  with  their  attendance.}  and  (there  appeared  in  bis¬ 
train,  Gavin  archbifflop  of  Glafgow  and  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  four  bifflops,  fix  abbots,  many  private  gentle¬ 
men,  and  a  vad  multitude  of  the.  inferior  clergy.  In 
the  cathedral  church  of. St  Andrew’s,  from  a  throne 
ere&ed  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerning  the 
date  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  andi 
to  a  crowd  of  other  auditors.  He  lamentcd  the.  increafe. 
of  heretics  5  he  infided  on  their  audacity  .and-  contempt- 
of  order.}  he  faid,  that  even  in  the  court'  ©f  the*  fove- 
reign  too  much  attention  was,  (hewn  to  them  }  and  he 
urged  the  drong  neceffity  of  aCting  againd  them  with  ^ 
the  greated  rigour.  He  informed  this  *  affe’mbly,  that  Sir  John 
he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwlck  to  .appear  before it,  Borthwicfc 
for  maintaining  tenets  of  faith  hodile  to  the  church,  andSmPeachel 
for  difperfing  heretical  books  ;  and  he  defired  that  lie- 
might  be  aflided  in  bringing  him. to  judice.  The  .ar¬ 
ticles  of  accufation  (p)  were  accordingly,  read  againd^ 
him  }  but  lie  neither,  appeared  in  his  own  perfon,  nor 
by  any  agent  or  deputy.  He  was  found  guilty  }  and* 
the  cardinal,  with  a  talemnity  calculated  to  drike  with- 
awe  and  terror,  pronounced  fentence  againd  him.  His 
goods  and  edate  were  confifcated;  and  a^painted  repre- 
fentation  of  him  was  burned  publicly,  in>  tedimony  of 
the  malediction  of  the  church,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
obdinacy  and  condemnation.  It  was  ordained,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  being  apprehended,-  he  fhould  differ  as 
a  heretic,  without  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chri- 
drans,  whether  men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree 
or  condition,  were,  prohibited  from  affording  him  any 
harbour  or  tadenance.  It  was  declared,  that  every  of¬ 
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(p)  They  are  preferved  by  Archbifflop  Spotifwood,  and  difplay  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phl- 
lofophy  may  be  faid  to  have  been  almod  unknown  in  Scotland.  They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

1.  “  That  he  held  the  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Chridians  than  any  other  bifhop  or  prelate  had. 

2.  “  That  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  were  of  no  force  nor  effeCt,  but  devifed  to  abufe  peo¬ 
ple,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  fouls. 

3.  “  That  bidiops,  prieds,  and  other  clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry. 

4.  “  That  the  herefies,  commonly  called  herejies  of  England,  and  their  new  liturgy,  were  commendable,  an& 
lo  be  embraced  of  all  Chridians. 

g  “  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  clergy,  and  profeffed  not  the  true  faith... 

j6.  “  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporalities. 

7.  “  That  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  ufes. 

8.  “  That  the  church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  Engliffl. 

“  That  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God., 

20.  “  That  the  orders  of  the  friars  and  monks  fflould  be  aboliffled,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 

11.  “  That  he  did  openly  call  the  pop efmoniac,  for  that- he  fold  fpiritual  things. 

12.  “  That  he  did  read  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Tedament  in  Engliffl,  and  fome  other  treatifes  written 
by  MelanCthon,  Oecolampadius,  and  Erafmus,  which  he  gave  likewife  unto  others. 

13.  “  The  lad  and  greated  point  was,  that  he  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fee,  or 
ftbjeft  thereunto.”  Hif.  of  the  Church ,  p.  70,. 
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Scotland.  fiee  of  humanity,  comfort,  and  folacemcnt,  extended  to 
l!im,  fhould  be  confidered  as  criminal,  and  be  punched 
with  confifcation  and  forfeitures. 

Sir  John  Borthwick  having  been  apprifed  of  his  dan¬ 
ger,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Henry  VIII.  who  employed  him  in  negociations 
with  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany.  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  a£V  of  feverity  did 
not  terrify  the  people.*  New  defections  from  the  church 
were  announced  to  him;  Andrew  Cunningham  ion  to 
the  mafler  of  Glencairn,  James  Hamilton  brother  to 
Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr,  and  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan  the  hiftorian,  were  imprifoned  upon 
fufpicion  of  herefy  j  and  if  they  had  not  found  means 
to  efcape,  would  probably  have  perifhed  at  the  flake. 
In  this  declining-condition  of  Popery,  the-cardinal  held 
many  mournful  confultations  with  the  bilhops.  All 
their  intrigues  and  wifdom  were  employed  to  devife  me¬ 
thods  to  fupport  themfelves.  The  project  of  an  inquifi- 
torial  court  was  conceived,  and  afforded  a  diftant  view 
of  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  To  ereft  this  tribunal, 
they  allured  James  V.  with  the  hopes  of  the  confifcation 
and  fpoils,  which -might  enrich  him,  from  the  perfecu- 
tiom  and  'puniffiment  of  the  reformed.  He  yielded  to 
their  felicitations,  and  gave  thenvthefan<ftion  of  his  au¬ 
thority.' 

A’formal  commiflion  was  granted,*  conftituting  a  court 
of  inquiry-after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its  prefident 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennard,  natural  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Arran.  The  officious  affiduity  of  this  man,  his 
ambition,  and  his  thirft  of  blood,  were  in  a  high  degree 
acceptable  to  the  clergy  ;  *and  to  this  eminence  their  re-* 
commendation  had  promoted  him.  Upon  the  flighted: 
fufpicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any  perfon  before  him, 
to  ferutinize  his  creed,  and  to  abfolve  or  to  condemn 
him.  A  tribunal  fo  dreadful  could  not  have  found  a 
director  more  fuited  to  it.  He  was  in  hafle  to  fill  the 
prifons  of  the  kingdom  with  culprits,  and  was  taking 
down  in  lifts  the  names  of  all  thofe  to  whom  herefy  was 
imputed  by  popular  report,  and  whom  the  arts  of  mali¬ 
cious  men  had  reprefented  as  the  obje&s  of  correftion 
and  punilhment.  But,  while  he  was  brooding  over 
mifeliief,-  and  multiplying  in  fancy  the  triumphs  of  his 
wiekednefs,  an  unexpe&ed  turn  of  affairs  prefented  Ha¬ 
milton  htmfelf  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  and  conduced 
him  to  the  fcaffold. 

The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
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perfecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  banifliment  5 
but,  by  the  interceflion  of  his  friends,  lie  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  return  fora  fliort  time  to  his  own  country,  that 
he  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  family.  He  was- 
conne6led  with  Sir  James  Hamilton*;  and,  trufling  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  ftay  beyond 
the  period  allowed  him.  This  trefpafs  was  trivial.  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  being  willing  to  give  a  fignal  ex¬ 
ample  of  feverity,  and  by  this  means  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  the  more  with  the  prieffhood,  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  making  his  own  relation  the  vi£Hm  of  his 
power.  Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his*perfonal  fecu- 
rity,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  moft  private  ma¬ 
chinations  of  this  inquifitor,  difpatched  his  fen  to  the 
king,  who  was  about  to  pafs  the  Forth  in  a  barge, 
and  intreated  him  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  as  Sir 
James  Hamilton  had  confpired  with  the  houfe  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  affaffinate  him.  James  V.  being  at  variance 
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with  the  houfe  of  Douglas,  had  reafons  of  fufpicion,  Scotland, 
and  was  difpofed  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  moll 
flagitious  of  Sir  James  Hamilton.  He  inffriuffcd  the 
young  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  privy-council  ;  and  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  the  greater  refpetff,  he  fur- 
niflied  him  with  the  ring  which  he  was  accuffomed  to 
fend  to  them  on  thofe  important  eccafions  which  re¬ 
quired  their  addrefs  and  a&ivity.  Sir  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned.  An  accufation 
of  having  devifed  and  attempted  the  king’s  death  at 
different  times  was  preferred  againff  him.  His  defence 
appeared  to  be  weak  and  unfatisfa&ory.  A  jury,  which 
confiffed  of  men  of  rank  and  charatffer,  pronounced 
him  guilty  ;  and  being  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  Condemn-  t 
of  a  traitor,  he  loft  his  head,  and  the  quarters  of  his ec*  ar5(i  exc^ 
body  were  expofed  upon  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Edin~cutcd"* 
burgh.  The  clergy,  who  could  not  prevent  his  trial* 
and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  but  did  not  think  of 
appointing  a  fucceffor  to  hint  in  their  court  of  inquifi-* 
tion. 

In  other  refpe&s,  however,  James  fhowed  great  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Being  diffatisfied' 
with  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  model  of  the 
like  inftitution  in  Scotland.  Great  objections  lay  againft; 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory  courts  of  jn- 
ftice.*  The  authority  of  the  heritable  jurifdi&ions  was 
almoft  exclufive  of  all  law  ;  for  though  the  king  might  jantJs^r^ 
prefide  in  them,  yet  he  feldom  did  fe  ;  and  appeals  be-gXtes  theo 
fore  the  council  were  difagreeable  and  expenfive.  The  courts  of 
inftitution  of  the  lords  of  articles  threw  too  much  weightiu^ce* 
into  their  fcale,  as  no  bufinefs  could  be  tranfaeled  in 
parliament  but  what  they  allowed  or  permitted  ;  and 
it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  direft  them 
as  he  pleafed.  The  true  fource  of  the  public  grievan¬ 
ces,  in  matters  of  property,  lay  in  the  difregard  fhown 
to  the  excellent  a61s  which  had  paft  during  the  reigns  of 
the  firft  three  James’s,  and  which  had  not  been  fuffici- 
ently  fupported  in  the  late  reigns.  The  evil  had  ga¬ 
thered  ftrength  during  the  minority  of  James  V. ;  and 
lie  refill ved  to  eftablifh  a  ftanding  jury  for  all  matters  of 
law  and  equity  (for,  properly  fpeaking,  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  in  Scotland  is  no  more),  with  a  prefident,  who  was 
to  be  the  mouth  of  the  affembly.  On  the  13th  of  May,An 
1532,  as  we  find  by  a  curious  manufeript  in  the  Britifh  ' 

mufeum,  the  lords  of  the  articles  laid  before  the  parlia-  Origin  of 
ment  the  propofition  for  inftituting.  this  court,  in  the  fol-the  court 
lowing  words  :  “  Item,  anent  (concerning)  the  fecond  of  fcffion'- 
artickel  concerning  the  order  of  juftice  •,  becauie  our  fo- 
vereign  lord  is  maift  defirous  to  have  an  permanent  order 
of  juftice  for  the  univerfal  of  all  his  lieges  5  and  therefore 
tendis  to  inftitute  an  college  of  cunning  and  wife  men 
for  doing  and  adminiftration  of  juftice  "in  all  civil  ac¬ 
tions  :  and  therefore  thinke  to  be  chofen  certain  perfons  . 
maift  convenient  and  qualified  yair  (there),  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fifteen  perfons,  half  fpiritual,  half  temporal,  with 
an  prefident.” 

I11  the  year  1533,  hoftilities  were  recommenced  with  An  Kr 

England  ;  but  after  feme  flight  incurfionson  both  Tides,  474 
a  truce  again  took  place,.  The  moft  remarkable  tranf- ^Tegocia- 
a&ions  of  this  period,  however,  next  to  the  religions -ions  for , 
perfecutions  already  mentioned,  were  the  negociations tIie  ' 
for  tbe  king’s  marriage.  Indeed,  there  is  fearcely  any1™11^**’ 
monarch  mentioned  in  hiftory  who  feems  to  have  had  a 

greater;. 
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Scotland,  greater  variety  of  choice,  or  whom  1  cont;nent  matches  were  broken  off;  and  the  king  at  laft  went  to  * — 

- - ’  cult  to  pleafe.  The  fituaUon  of  afta.rs  on .the  continent  ™  ^  ^  ^  ^  M  daugh.  ^477. 

of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  k  gd  |  ter  0£  Francis.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Paris  the  ki  , 


confequence,  as  holding  the  balance  between  France 
England,  and  the  empire  of  Germany  ;  and  cac 
the  rival  powers  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
An.  1534.  James,  by  giving  him  a  wife.— In  1534,  King  Francis 

offered  himliis  laughter  ;  and  the  match  was  ftrong^ 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  ftill  h- 
...  ving  iu  France,  and  ferved  James  with  great  fidelity. 
Offers  of  The  fame  year  the  Imperial  ambaffador  arrived  in  Sco  - 
theempe.  latld)  and  prefented,  in  the  name  of his  mailer,  1 :h®  or‘ 
r*r  of  Ger-  der  Qf  tj]e  Golden  Fleece  to  James,  who  had  already  been 
many’  inVefted  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princeffes  , 
Mary  of  Auftria,  the  emperor’s  filler  £nd 
Lewis  king  of  Hungary;  Mary  of  ^  Portugal  the 
daughter  of  his  filler  Eleonora  of  Auftria;  or  Mary  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.  An¬ 
other  condition,  however,  was  annexed  to  |hls  F“P0- 
fal  viz.  that,  to  fupprefs  the  herefies  of  the  time,  a 
council  Ihould  be  held  for  obviating  the  calamities 
which  threatened  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thefe  propo- 
fals  would  have  met  with  a  more  ready  acceptance 
v  from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dil- 
,  gulled  with  Charles,  for  allowing  too  great  a  latitude 
Whicifi  are  to  the  Protellants  of  Germany.  James,  in  his  anfwer, 
rejefted  by  returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  mo 
James.  porlte  terms,  for  the  fplendid  alliances  he  had  offered. 

He  mentioned  the  propofal  of  the  council  as  being  a 
meafure  rather  to  be  wilhed  for  than  expend  ;  becaufe 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  ot 
the  firlt  councils;  its  members  confilling  of  the  molt 
charitable,  quiet,  and  difinterelled  part  of  the  clergy. 
He  faid  that  if  fuch  a  council  could  be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  fend  ecclefiallics  to  it ;  but  if  no^  that 
every  prince  ought  to  reform  the  errors  of  doflrme, 
and  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  within  his  own  dominions. 
He  bewailed  the  obftinate  conduft  of  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  and  marriage  and  offered  his  beft  offices  for 
effeftino-  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
wifhing  that  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  would  unite 
their  arms  againft  their  common  enemy  the  lurks. 
He  hinted,  very  juftly,  that  his  Imperial  majefty  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform  j  becaufe  his  cou- 
fin,  Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  difpofal.  1  he 
ambaffador  replied,  that  his  mailer,  if  perfuafion  failed, 
^vould  compel  Henry  by  force  of  arms  to  relign  her. 
James  anfwered  this  ridiculous  declaration  by  obfervmg, 
that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach,  ui 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  to  give  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three  prin- 
ceffes,  all  of  them  being  fo  iiluftrious  and  deferving.} 
but  to  (how  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majefty,  he  would  become  a  fuppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Chriftiern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.  The  ambaflador’s  an^ 
fwer  to  this  unexpected  requeft  was}  that  Ihe  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  count  palatine,  and  that  before  that 
time  the  marriage  was  probably  completed. 


ter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Paris  the  king  ^ 
in  the  year  1537,  with  great  magnificence  *,  and  among  France’s 
other  things  ferved  up  by  way  of  deffert  at  the  marriage-  daughter^  , 
feaft,  were  a  number  of  covered  cups  filled  with  pieces  n*  i537i 
of  gold  and  gold-duft,  the  native  produce  of  Scotland, 
which  James  diftributed  among  the  guefts.  This  gold 
was  found  in  the  mines  of  Crawford-moor,  which  were 
then  worked  by  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  royal  pair  embarked  for  Leith,  under  con¬ 
voy  of  four  large  ihips  of  wfar,  and  landed  on  the  28th  47$ 
of  the  fame  month.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  inex-  who  dies 


ot  tne  lame  mourn,  ^  - - - "  f  f 

preffible,  but  it  was  of  Ihort  continuance  }  for  the  000 
vnunp-  oueen  died  of  a  fever  on  the  22d  of  July  the 


jji ^  i  i  j  u  r  v. ,  r  T  1 

young  queen  died  of  a  fever  on  the  22d  of  July  the 
fame  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower  }  for  the* 
fame  year  he  fent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  nego- 
ciate  his  fecond  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  IMary  of 
Guife,  duchefs-dowager  of  Longueville.  In  this  hejam4JPri- 
was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  but  not  before  va]]e(j  ky 
James  had  been  con tra£led  to  her.  But  this  was  no-  his  uncle 
thing  to  Henry  ;  for  he  not  only  infilled  on  having  this  in  a  fecooi 
lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  fome  menaces  againft 

Francis,  bceaufe  he  would  not  comply  with  this  unjufti-  '  s  ' 

fiable  requeft.  In  January  1538,  (lie  was  married  to 
James,  and  efcorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admiral  of 
France  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  as  both  James 
and  Francis  were  fufpicious  that  Henry  would  make 
fome  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  happened,  and  Ihe  landed  fafely  at 
Fifenefs ;  whence  fhe  was  conducted  to  the  king  at  St 

Andrew’s.  ,  .  .  ,  48® 

But  while  James  appeared  thus  to  be  giving  himielt  Cruel  exe- 
up  to  the  pleafures  of  love,  he  was  in  other  refpeascutionof 
(bowing  himfelf  a  bloody  tyrant.  Some  differences  fub-^  “’"j 
filled  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in  theForbfSj 
north.  The  heir  of  the  lioufe  lad  mentioned  had  been 
educated  in  a  loofe  diffipated  manner,  and  affociated 
with  a  worthlefs  fellow  named  Stra/ian.  Having  refu- 
fed  this  favourite  fomething  he  had  alked,  the  latter  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  Gordon  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  it  is 
faid,  aflilted  him  in  forming  a  charge  of  treafon  againft 
Forbes.  He  was  accufed  of  intending  to  relfore  the 
Douglafes  to  their  forfeited  eftates  and  honours  ;  which 
improbable  llory  being  fupported  by  fome  venal  evi¬ 
dences,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  condemned  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  1  he  king  could  not  but  fee  the 
injuftice  of  this  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  fome 
compenfation  for  it,  banillied  Straban.  The  following 
execution,  which  happened  a  few  days  after,  was  much 
more  inhuman,  infomuch  that  it  would  have  ftained  the 
annals  even  of  the  moll  defpotic  tyrant.  The  earl  ol 
Angus,  finding  that  he  could  not  regain  the  favour  oi 
the  king,  had  recourfe  to  the  method  ufual  in  thofe 
days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations  on  the  bor- 
ders.  This  crime  was  fuffieient  with  James  to  oceafion  rd  of tte 
the  death  of  his  innocent  filler,  the  dowager-lady  ofa0wager 
Glammis.  She  had  been  additffed  by  one  Lyon,  whom 


But  whether  tne  11  .  /  CamML  Lvon.  exafperated  at  this  repulfe,  found 


to  offer  the  Englilh  prineefs  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by  moll 
hillorians,  that  James  was  offered  either  Mary  or  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  tlnir  father  Henry  himfelf.  To  Mary  of  Bour¬ 
bon  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  he  is  faid 

3 


Campbell."  Lyon,  exafperated"  at  this  repulfe,  found 
means  of  admittance  to  James,  whom  lie  filled  with  the 
grt  ateft  terrors  on  account  of  the  pradlites  of  the  fenn  y 
of  Angus  ;  and  at  laft  charged  the  lady,  her  Iieifbram, 
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Scotland,  and  an  old  pried,  with  a  defign  of  poifoning  the  king  in 
'  order  to  reftore  Angus.  Tlie  parties  were  all  remark¬ 
able  for  their  quiet  and  innocent  lives  ;  but  even  this 
circumftance  was  by  their  diabolical  accufer  turned  to 
their  prejudice,  by  reprefenting  it  as  the  effect  of  cun¬ 
ning  or  caution.  In  this  reign  an  accufation  of  treafon 
was  always  followed  by  condemnation.  The  evidence 
againd  the  lady,  however,  appeared  fo  abfurd  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  fome  of  the  judges  were  for  dropping 
the  profecution,  and  others  for  recommending  her  cafe 
to  the  king :  but  the  majority  prevailed  to  have  it  de¬ 
termined  by  a  jury,  who  brought  her  in  guilty  ;  and  (he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  Cadle-hill  of 
Edinburgh.  The  defence  made  by  her  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  ableft  orator,  and  undeniably  proved 
her  innocence  ;  but  though  it  was  reported  to  James,  it 
was  fo  far  from  mitigating  her  fentence,  that  it  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  her  hufhand  being  obliged  to  behold  her 
execution.  The  unhappy  hufband  himfelf  endeavoured 
to  make  his  way  over  the  caftle  wall  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  the  rope  proving  too  (hort,  he  was  daflied  in  pieces  : 
and  Lord  Glammis  her  fon,  though  but  a  child,  was 
imprifoned  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  old 
prieft,  though  put  to  the  torture,  confefled  nothing,  and 
was  freed.  Lyon,  like  the  other  accufer  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  banifhed. 

Whether  thefe  and  other  cruelties  had  affe&ed  the 
”eized  with  king’s  confcience,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been  deran- 
kind  of  ged  by  the  didra£lions  of  the  different  parties,  is  un¬ 
known  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1540,  he 
began  to  live  retired  :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
ftered  retreat  of  monks  ;  his  deep  was  haunted  by  the 
mod  frightful  dreams,  which  he  condrued  into  appari¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whofe  exe¬ 
cution  has  already  been  mentioned,  feemed  continually 
prefen  ted  to  his  eyes.  Perhaps  the  lofs  of  his  two  fons, 
who  died  on  the  fame  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  remark¬ 
ably  to  his  remembrance.  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  now  faw  his  court  abandon¬ 
ed  by  alnaod  all  his  nobility. 

At  lad  James  was  in  fome  degree  roufed  from  his  in- 
aClion,  by  the  preparations  made  againd  him  by  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
already  taken  place  ;  to  accommodate  which,  Henry 
had  defired  a  conference  with  James  at  York.  But  this 
the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had  declined. 
The  confequence  was  a  rupture  between  the  two  courts, 
and  the  Englifh  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots  trading  vef- 
fels.  Henry  threatened  to  revive  the  antiquated  claim 
of  the  Englifh  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  and  had  given 
orders  for  a  formidable  invafion  of  the  Scotch  borders. 
He  complained  that  James  had  ufurped  his  title  of  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  to  which  he  had  added  the  word 
Chriflian,  implying  that  Henry  was  an  infidel  :  but  the 
kings  of  Scotland  had,  fome  time  before,  been  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  papal  fee  with  that  title.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  his  attention  towards  Ireland,  the 
north  of  which  was  peopled  with  inhabitants  who  own¬ 
ed  no  fovereign  but  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  of¬ 
fered  to  ferve  James  againfl  the  Englifh  ;  fome  of  their 
chiefs  having  aftually  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done 
homage  to  James.  Henry  had,  about  this  time,  declar- 
aimed  by  ed  himfelf  king  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before 
kings.  only  ftyled  the  lord;  and  James  (Irenuoufly  afferted, 
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that  he  had  a  preferable  claim  to  at  lead  one  half  of  that  Scotland, 
ifland,  which  had  been  peopled  by  the  fubje£ts  of  Scot-  *  1  '  *  -  * 

land.  Though  the  Scotch  hidorians  of  this  reign  take 
very  little  notice  of  this  incident,  yet  James  .appears  to 
have  been  very  tenacious  of  his  title  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  great  intercourfe  carried  011  between  the  fubjefls 
of  Scotland  and  the  northern  Irifh,  who  unanimoufly 
acknowledged  James  for  their  natural  fovereign.  In¬ 
deed,  this  was  the  only  ground  of  quarrel  that  the  king, 
with  the  lead  fhadow  of  judice,  could  allege  againd 
Henry.  486 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public-fpirited  a£ls 
were  paffed  ;  and  before  the  affembly  ....  <m>!»«C3”2 
the  members  renewed  the  ads  againd  leafing-makmg  ;  committed 
by  which  is  meant  the  mifreprefentingof  the  king  to  his  during  th* 
nobles,  or  the  nobles  to  their  king:  and  James,  to  dif-  ting’s  mi- 
mifs  them  in  good  humour,  palfed  an  ad  of  free  grace  nonty* 
for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority  ;  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  be¬ 
ing  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himfelf  either  deferted  or 
didrudcd  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote- 
dant  as  well  as  Catholic.  James  and  his  clergy  relied 
greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry ;  but  4S7 
the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis,  left  Prepara- 
Henry,  whofe  dominions  they  had  threatened  jointly  totlons 
invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations  againd  Henry* 
the  Scots.  Henry  find  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the  mod 
formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  frefli  defcents 
upon  Scotland.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appointed  a  very 
conflderable  army  to  rendezvous  upon  the  borders,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one  of  his  war¬ 
dens,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  two  brothers  Sir  George 
and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  James  was  every  day  ex¬ 
pelling  fupplies  of  money,  arms,  and  other  neceffaries 
from  Francis;  but  thefe  not  arriving,  he  reaflembled 
his  parliament  on  the  14th  of  March,  which  gratified 
him  in  all  his  demands.  Many  excellent  regulations 
were  made  for  the  internal  government,  peace,  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  kingdom,  and  againd  the  exportation  of 
money  indead  of  merchandife.  A£ls  were  palled  for 
fortifying  and  embellifhing  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
for  better  fupplying  the  fubje&s  with  wine  and  all  the 
other  necefiaries  of  life.  The  royal  revenue  was  in- 
creafed  by  many  additional  eftates ;  and  there  was  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  bed  plans  for  a  national  militia  that 
perhaps  ever  appeared.  As  yet,  excepting  in  the  dif- 
appointment  which  Henry  met  with  from  his  nephew  in 
not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had  no  grounds  for  com-  4gg 
mencing  hodilities.  But  it  is  here  proper  to  obferve, Death  0fT 
that  the  queen-mother  was  then  dead  ;  and  confequent- the  queen¬ 
ly  the  connexion  between  James  and  Henry  was  weak- motiier* 
ened.  Whatever  her  private  character  might  be,  die 
was  certainly  a  happy  inflrument  of  preventing  blood- 
(hed  between  the  two  kingdoms.  She  was  buried  with 
royal  honours  at  Perth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  mod 
defirable  fituation.  His  domain,  by  forfeitures  and  0- 
therwife,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predecefibrs* 

He  could  command  the  purfes  of  his  clergy  ;  he  had 
large  fums  of  ready  money  in  his  exchequer  ;  his  forts 
were  well  dored  and  fortified  ;  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition 

from* 
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from  France.  All  this  happinefs,  however,  was  only 
apparent  ;  for  the  affedtions  of  his  nobility,  and  the 
wifer  part  of  his  fubjefts,  were  now  alienated  from  him 
more  than  ever,  by  his  exceflive  attachment  to  bigotry 

and  perfecution.  , 

He  had  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  command 
his  army  on  the  borders,  confifting  of  10,000  men  j 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Lindiay  ot 
Tornhichen,  who  had  feen  a  great  deal  of  foregn  ier- 
vice  and  was  efteemed  an  excellent  officer.  Huntly 
acquitted  himfelf  admirably  in  his  commiffion  5  and  was 
fo  well  ferved  by  his  fpies,  as  to  have  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Engliffi  intended  to  furpnfe  and  burn 
Jedburgh  and  Kelfo.  The  Engliffi  army  under  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Bowes  and  the  Douglafes,  with  other  northern 
Engliffimcn,  continued  Hill  on  the  borders  ;  and  one  ot 
the  refutations  which  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  had 
formed,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own  grou"dj 
nor  to  aft  offenfively,  unlefs  their  enemies  invaded 
Scotland.  Huntly  being  informed  that  the  Engliffi  had 
advanced,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  to  a  place  called 
Ha/danrig ,  and  that  they  had  deflroyed  great  part  of 
the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  refolved  to  engage 
them  :  and  the  Engliffi  were  aftoniffied,  when  at  day¬ 
break  they  faw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  Neither  party  could  now  retreat  without  fight- 
’  ing ;  and  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van,  confiding  of 
2000  of  the  bed  troops  of  Scotland,  charged  the  Eng- 
o-liffi  fo  furioudy,  that  Huntly  gained  a  complete  and  an 
eafy  victory.  Above  200  of  the  Engliffi  were  killed, 
and  600  taken  prifoners  5  among  whom  were  their  ge¬ 
neral  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William  Moubray,  and 
about  60  of  the  mod  didinguiffied  northern  barons  3  the 
earl  of  Angus  efeaping  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 
The  lofs  of  the  Scots  was  inconfiderable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  having  raifed 
a  great  army,  had  orders  to  march  northwards,  and  to 
distribute  a  manifedo,  complaining  of  James  for  having 
difappointed  Henry  in  the  interview  at  York,  and  re¬ 
viving  the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  ancedors 
fuperiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  plain, 
from  the  words  of  this  manifedo,  that  Henry  was  dill 
placable  towards  James  5  and  that  he  would  eafily  have 
dropt  that  claim,  if  his  nephew  would  make  any  perfonal 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  of  James  was  now  deplorable.  The 
few  faithful  counfellors  whom  he  had  about  him,  fucli 
as  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer, 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  on 
his  nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  clergy  5  and  James, 
fometimes,  in  a  fit  of  didraaion,  would  draw  his  dag¬ 
ger  on  the  cardinal  and  other  ecclefiadies  when  they 
came  to  him  with  fredi  propofitions  of  murder  and  pro- 
feriptions,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  prefence.  But  he 
had  no  condancy  of  mind  3  and  he  certainly  put  into 
his  pocket  a  bloody  fcroll  that  had  been  brought  him 
by  his  prieds,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
fird  fubjea  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erfkine,  and  fome 
other  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  fredi  attempt  to  gain 
time  3  and  Henry  even  condefcended  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  privy  feal,  the  biffiop  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  The  conferences  were  ffiort  and  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  that  the 


Scots  fought  only  to  amufe  him  till  the  feafon  for  aC-  Scotland 
tion  was  over.  In  fhort,  he  confidered  both  them  and 
Learmouth,  who  was  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  fo  many 
fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the  2id  The  duke 
of  October  before  he  entered  the  eaftern  borders  of  Scot-  of  Norfolk 
land.  According  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  his  army^rs?c°t- 
confifted  of  40,000  men  5  but  the  Engliffi  have  fixed 
at  20,000.  .  .  .  .  army. 

James  affedted  to  complain  of  this  invafion  as  being 
unprovoked  3  but  he  loft  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.  The  fituation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
preffed  by  a  foreign  invafion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
meftic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hold  fre¬ 
quent- confultatlons  3  and  in  one  of  them,  they  refolved 
to  renew  the  feene  that  had  been  aCted  at  Lawder- 
bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grand  fon^s 
evil  counfellors.  The  Scots  hiftorians  fay,  that  this  Conspiracy 
refutation  was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  nobility  could  againft 
not  agree  about  the  vi&ims  that  were  to  be  facrificed  3  Ames’s  fa- 
<and  that  the  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army vourites* 
at  Falla-moor,  having  intelligence  of  their  confultation, 
removed  haft ily  to  Edinburgh  3  from  which  he  fent 
orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appears  not  as  yet  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotch  borders.  The  anfwer  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  diike 
on  Engliffi  ground  j  but  that  if  he  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Huntly,  who 
commanded  the  van  of  the  Scottiffi  army,  confifting  of 
30,000  men,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  :  but  no  fooner 
did  Norfolk  pafs  the  Tweed,  than  he  haraffed  the 
Engliffi  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  and  di- 
ftreffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duke  agreed  ^ 
once  more  to  a  conference  for  peace  5  which  was  mana-  The  Eng- 
ged,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  the  biffiop  of  Ork-  lifh  obliged 
ney  and  Sir  James  Learmouth  3  but  nothing  was  con-t0  retreat‘ 
eluded.  The  Engliffi  general,  finding  it  now  impotable 
on  many  accounts  to  profecute  his  invafion,  repaffed  the 
Tweed  3  and  was  haraffed  in  his  march  by  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  defifted  from  the  purfuit  the  moment  his 
enemies  gained  Engliffi  ground.  ^ 

James,  whofe  army  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  The  Scots 
30,000  men,  continued  ftill  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  refufe  to 
he  fent  frequent  meffages  to  order  his  mobility  and  ge-Purfut- 
nerals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  England  ; 
but  thefe  were  diiregarded.  James  was  Battered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot¬ 
land.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
baffador,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  reaffembling  his  army,  which  Was  di£ 
banded  after  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  retreat.  This  pro¬ 
ject  appeared  fo  plaufible  and  fo  promifing  that  fcveral 
of  the  nobility  are  faid  to  have  agreed  to  it,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  lord  Maxwell,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Cafiilis, 
and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Fleming,  Somerville, and 
Erfkine  :  others  reprefented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  fufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  of  the  Engliffi,  with  their 
moft  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
fhameful  retreat  before  a  handful  3  that  the  force  of 
Scotland  was  inferior  to  that  of  England  3  and  that  an 
honourable  peace  was  ftill  practicable.  It  was  faid,  in 
reply  to  thofe  confiderations,  that  the  flate  of  the  quar- 
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Scotland,  rel  was  now  greatly  altered  *?  that  Henry  had  in  his 
- '  manifefto  declared  his  intention  of  enflaving  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  lie  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vaffals  $  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  the  defencelefs  inhabitants,  by  laying  about  20 
villages  and  towns  in  afhes  ^  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry’s  gold,  would  op- 
1  But  at  laft  P°fe  tlie  ^ing,s  will.  The  lad,  perhaps,  was  the  chief 
confent  to  argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble- 
i  invade  man  of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the 
England.  War  jnt0  England  by  Solway,  provided  he  were  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  Ihould  openly  raife  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eaftern  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max¬ 
well  was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  weft.  Pri¬ 
vate  letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raife  thofe 
•who  were  to  ferve  under  the  lord  Maxwell  5  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Caftilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Erfkine,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  great  importance.  James,  who  never  was  fufpedt- 
ed  of  pufillanimity,  would  probably  have  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  not  been  dif- 
fuaded  from  it  by  his  priefts  and  minions,  who  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  the  confultations  at  Falla-moor,  and  the 
other  treafonable  pra£Hces  of  the  nobility.  They  ad¬ 
ded,  that  moft  of  them  being  corrupted  by  English 
gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard,'  He 
was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  repair  to  the  caftle  of  Loch- 
«  maben  or  Carlavcrock,  and  there  to  wait  the  iffue  of 
the  inroad. 

Lord  Max-  ^  was  Pr°kably  at  this  place  that  .Tames  was  pre- 
veil  fuper-  vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fatal  refolution  of  appointing 
Rdedin  one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Rodin,  and 

landT*  a  ^avGur*te  m^ni°n  at  court,  to  command  the  army  in 

|  ^er  chief  5  and  his  commiftion  was  made  out  accordingly, 

lair.  On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Scots  began  their  march 

at  midnight  ;  and  having  palfed  the  Efk,  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  villages  were  feen  in  flames  by  the  break  of  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  Englifh  warden  of  thofe 
marches,  the  baftard  Dacres,  and  Mufgrave,  haftily  rai- 
fed  a  few  troops,  the  whole  not  exceeding  500  men, 
and  drew  them  up  on  an  advantageous  ground  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  royal  banner  to  be  difplayed,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  fhoulders  of  two  tall  men,  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  his  commiftion.  It  is  impoftible  to 
imagine  the  confternation  into  which  the  Scots  were 
thrown  on  this  occafton  5  and  their  leaders  fetting  the 
example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to  the 
Scotch  authors),  that  they  would  rather  Surrender 
themfelves  prifoners  to  the  Englifh,  than  fubmit  to  be 
|  he  Scots  commanded  by  fuch  a  general.  In  an  inftant,  all  order 
amefuily  in  the  Scotch  army  was  overturned  3  liorfe  and  foot, 
Seated  foldiers  and  fcullions,  noblemen  and  peafants,  were  in- 
^oway  termingled.  It  was  eafy  for  the  Englifh  general  to 
perceive  this  confufion,  and  perhaps  to  guefs  at  its 
caufe.  A  hundred  of  his  light-horfe  happened  to  ad¬ 
vance  :  they  met  no  refiftance  :  the  nobles  were  the  firft 
who  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  ;  and  the  reft  of 
the  Engliih  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodlefs  vic¬ 
tory  ,  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  prifoners 
of  Scotch  foldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumftances  of  this  (hameful 
affair  with  feme  immaterial  differences  j  but  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  the  Scots  authorities.  He  mentions, 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


however,  no  more  than  8co  common  foldiers  having  Scotland, 
been  made  prifoners.  The  chief  of  the  prifoners  were  ->T— ■ 
the  earls  of  Caftilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell, 

Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen. 

James  was  then  at  Carlaverock,  which  is  about  12 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  of  aftion,  depreffed  in  his 
fpirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Raul  of  Solway  mofs. 

When  the  news  reached  him,  and  he  learned  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edin-  ^ 
burgh,  he  was  feized  with  an  additional  deje&ion  of  James  V. 
mind,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  In  fuch  a  fitu-^5 
ation  every  cruel  a&ion  of  his  former  life  wounded 
his  confcience  j  and  he  at  laft  funk  into  a  fullen  melan- 
choly,  which  admitted  of  no  confolation.  From  Car- 
laverock  he  removed  to  Falkland  j  and  was  fome times 
heard  to  exprefs  himfelf  as  if  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility  were  in  a  confpiracy  againft  his 
perfon  and  dignity.  The  prefence  of  the  few  attend¬ 
ants  who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  ar.d  who 
were  the  wicked  inftruments  of  his  mifcondmft,  feemed 
to  aggravate  his  fufferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  fuftenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed-flde  with  a  pa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  direct'd  the  king’s 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  laft  will.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  ftate, 
a  meffenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  •,  and 
the  laft  words  he  was  diftiiuftly  heard  to  fay,  were,  “  It 
will  end  as  it  began  ;  the  crown  came  by  a  lafs,  and 
it  will  go  by  a  lais.”  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  in  broken  ejaculations  pronounced  the  word 
Solway  mofs,  and  fome  faint  expreftions  alluding  to  the 
difgrace  he  fuffered.  In  this  ftate  he  languilhed 
for  fome  days  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  did  not  lurvive 
the  14th. 

James  V,  was  fucceeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  Is  fucceed- 
whofe  birth  we  have  already  mentioned.  James  had  ed  by  Ma- 
taken.no  fteps  for  the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom,  fo  thatry* 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  public  affairs  into  confufion.  The  fituation  of  ,0I 
Scotland  indeed  at  this  time  was  very  critical.  Many  Critical 
of  the  nobility  were  prifoners  in  England,  and  thofe  who  fituation  of 
remained  at  home  were  faftious  and  turbulent.  The  na-  affairs* 
tion  was  difpirited  by  an  unfuccefsful  war.  Commo¬ 
tions  were  daily  excited  on  account  of  religion,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  had  formed  a  defign  of  adding  Scotland  to  his 
other  dominions.  By  a  teftamentary  deed,  which  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton  had  forged  in  the  name  of  his  fovcrcign, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  queen  and  governor^of 
the  realm,  and  three  of  the  principal  nobility  were 
named  to.  aft  as  his  counfellors  in  the  adminiftration. 

The  nobility  and  the  people,  however,  calling  in  queftion 
the  authenticity  of  this  deed,  which  he  could  not  efta- 
blifh,  the  cardinal  was  degraded  from  the  dignity  he 
had  affumed  ;  and  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom  advanced  c02 
to  the  regency  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  whom  Earl  of  A r- 
they  judged  to  be  entitled  to  this  diftin&ion,  as  the  fe-ran  *P- 
cond  perfon  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  neareft  heir  after  poiuted  rt* 
Mary,  to  the  crown.  ’  £ent* 

The  difgrace  of  Cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  deftruaion  of  his  party,  if  the  earl  of  Arran  had 
been  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  and  ability.  But 
4  R  his 
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Scotland.  bis  views  were  circumfcribed  \  and  he  did  not  compen- 

1 - - fate  for  this  deleft  by  any  firmnefe  of  purpoie.  He 

was  too  indolent  to  gain  partizans,  and  too  irrefolute  to 
fix  them.  Slight  difficulties  filled  him  with  embarraff- 
ment,  arid  great  ones  overpowered  him.  His  enemies, 
applying  themfelves  to  the  timidity  of  his  difpufition, 
betrayed  him  into  weakneffes  *,  and  the  efteem  which 
his  gentlenefs  had  procured  him  in  private  life,  was  loft 
in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  conduft,  which 
was  feeble,  fluftuating,  and  inconfillent. 

_  The  attachment  which  the  regent  was^  known  to 

comes  po-  profefs  for  the  reformed  religion,  procured  him  the  love 
puiai-  on  the  ^  his  high  birth,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his 
“h°-  virtues,  conciliated  their  refpeft  5  and  from  the  circum- 
ment  to  the  fiance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  he- 
reforma-  reties  which  the  clergy  had  prelented  to  the  late  king,  a 
U0Qt  fentiment  of  tendernefs  was  mingled  with  his  populari¬ 

ty.  His  conduft  at  firft  correfponded  with  the  impref- 
fions  entertained  in  his  favour.  Thomas  Giulia  me  and 
John  Rough,  two  celebrated  preachers,  were  invited 
to  live  in  his  houfe  ;  and  he  permitted  them  to  de¬ 
claim  openly  againft  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  attacked  and  expofed  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope, 
the  worth  ip  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  faints. 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceedingly  pro¬ 
voked,  and  indefatigably  aftive  in  defence  of  the  efta- 
bliftied  doftrines. 

The  people  This  public  fanftion  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 
permitted  of  little  confluence,  however,  when  compared  with  a 
to  read  the  meafure  which  was  foon  after  adopted  by  Robert  Lord 
*-”"*""*  Maxwell.  He  proofed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  fiiould  be  permitted  to 
the  people  *,  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt 
{hould  be  imputed  to  any  perfon  for  having  them  in  his 
poffeffion,  or  for  making  ufe  of  them.  The  regent  and 
the  three  eftates  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
pofal.  Gavin  Dunbar  arehbilhop  of  Glafgow,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Scotland,  protefted,  indeed,  for  himfelf  and  for 
the  church,  that  no  aft  on  this  fubjeft  fhould  pafs  and 
be  effeftual,  till  a  provincial  council  of  all  the  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  {hould  confider  and  determine  whether 
there  was  a  necefiity  that  the  people  {hould  confult  and 
ftudy  the  feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  his  pro- 
teflation  being  disregarded,  the  bill  of  the  lord  Maxwell 
was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the  regent  made  it  general¬ 
ly  known  by  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  from  England  *,  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  fo  flattering  to  their  reafim,  were  proud 
to  recover  from  the  fn pine  ignorance  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  artful  priefthond.  To  read  be¬ 
came  a  common  aeeompiifhment :  and  books  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  every  quarter,  which  difclofed  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  abfurdities  of  the  Romifh  church  and 
<06  fuperftitions. 

Henry  VIII.  The  death  of  James  V.  proved  very  favourable  to 
propofes  10  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Henry.  He  now  propofed 
unite  the  an  ulfion  0f  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
b^iemar  ^on  Edward  ^  ^*  ^ary  *he  Voung  queen  of  Scot- 

,^Jand.  To  promote  this,  he  releafed  the  noblemen  who 
ward  VI.  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
with  Mary,  gaged  them  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 
and  cuftody  of  the  young  quef  r.  with  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  poffeflion  of  her  caftles.  The 
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earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  fifteen  ^  Scotland, 
years  in  exile,  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
reftitution  of  their  honours  and  eftates.  The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  perfons  of  fucli 
eminent  ftation  *,  but  though  the  ftates  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refilled  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  care 
of  the  caftles  to  the  king  of  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  the  Englifti  ambaffador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of 
his  mafter  5  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unfuceefsful  j  and  ^ 
Henry  perceiving  that  he  muft  depart  from  fuch  extra-  He  departs 
vagan t  conditions,  at  laft  authorised  the  com iniftioners  from  lome 
to  confent  to  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  on  *he°  ™Pro~ 
molt  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.  In  eon-p 
fequence  of  thefe  powers  given  to  the  commiftioners,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  firm  peace  and  alliance  fhould  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  {hould 
mutually  defend  and  proteft  each  other  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion.  The  queen  was  to  remain  within  her  own 
dominions  till  (he  was  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  ftiare  in  the  government.  Six 
nobles,  or  their  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  furrendered 
to  him  in  fecurity  for  the  conveyance  of  the  young 
queen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Edward,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  was 
alfo  ftipulated,  that  though  the  queen  {hould  have  iffue 
by  Edward,  Scotland  {hould  retain  not  only  its  name, 
but  its  laws  and  liberties. 
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Thefe  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scotland,  The  regent 
did  not  give  entire  fatisfaftion.  Cardinal  Beaton,  whooppofedby 
had  been  imprifoned  on  pretence  of  treafonable  fch ernes, 
and  was  now  releafed  from  his  confinement  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  queen  dowager,  took  all  opportunities  of 
exclaiming  againft  the  alliance,  as  tending  to  dellroy 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  He  pointed  out  to 
the  churchmen  the  dangers  which  arofe  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  herefy,  and  urged  them  to  unanimity  and  zeal. 
Awakening  all  their  fears  and  felfifhncfs,  they  granted 
him  a  large  fum  of  money  with  which  he  might  gain 
partizans*,  the  friars  were  direfted  to  preach  againft 
the  treaties  with  England  j  and  fanatics  w ere  inftrufted 
to  difplay  their  rage  in  offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph 

Sadler.  #  50$ 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only  antagonift  with  ana  byte- 
whom  the  regent  had  to  deal.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  veral noble* 
Huntly,  Bothwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  the  oppofi-  men  > 
tion  j  "and  having  collefted  fonie  troops,  and  poffefted 
themielves  of  the  queen’s  perfon,  they  affumed  all  the 
authority.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who 
was  led  to  hope  that  he  might  efpoufe  the  queen-dowa¬ 
ger  and  obtain  the  regency.  He  was  alfo  inclined  to 
oppefe  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  an  ancient  quarrel  which 
had  iubfifted  between  their  two  families  *,  and  from  a 
claim  which  he  had  to  fuperfede  him,  not  only  in  the 
enioyment  of  his  perfonal  eftates,  but  in  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown.  The  regent,  alarmed  at  fueh  a  power¬ 
ful  combination  againft  him,  inclined  to  attend  to  fome 
advances  which  wrere  made  him  by  the  queen-do  wager 
and  cardinal.  To  refufe  to  confirm  the  treaties,  after 
he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclufion,  was,  however,  a 
ftep  fo  repugnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  adopt  it.  He  therefore,  in  a  folemn  man¬ 
ner, 
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ner,  ratified  them  in  the  abbey-church  of  Holyrood- 
'  houfe,  and  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  to  be 
affixed  to  them.  The  fame  day  he  went  to  St  Andrew’s, 
and  ilfued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal,  requiring  him  to 
return  to  his  allegiance.  To  this  the  prelate  refufed  to 
pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from  his  caille  ;  on  which 
the  regent  denounced  him  as  a  rebel,  and  threatened  to 
compel  him  to  fubmiffion  by  military  force.  But  in  a 
few  days  after,  the  pufillanimeus  regent  meeting  with 
Beaton,  forfook  the  intereft  of  Henry  VIII.  and  em¬ 
braced  that  of  the  queen  dowager  and  of  France.  Be¬ 
ing  in  hafte  alfo  to  reconcile  himfclf  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  renounced  publicly,  at  Stirling,  the  opinions 
of  the  reformed,  and  received  abfolution  from  the  hands 
of  the  cardinal. 

By  this  mean-fpirited  conduct  the  regent  ex  pok'd 
himfelf  to  univerfai  contempt,  while  Cardinal  Beaton 
ufurped  the  whole  authority.  The  earl  of  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  iucccfs  in  his  fuit  to 
the  queen-dowager,  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Henry, 
to  place  him  felt  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifh  lords  who 
were  in  the  English  intereft,  and  to  affert  the  caufe  of 
the  reformation.  The  confequenee  of  all  this  was  a 
rupture  with  England.  Henry  not  only  delayed  to 
ratify  the  treaties  on  his  part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot- 
ti Hi  hips  in  the  harbours  of  England  to  be  taken  and 
confifcated.  This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na¬ 
tional  difgufts  againft  the  Englilh  alliance  ;  and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen-dowager  thus  obtained 
an  increafe  of  popularity.  Henry  himfelf,  however, 
was  fo  much  aecuftomed  to  a<ft$  of  outrage  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  fecmeci  to  think  the  ftep  he  had  juft  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment  ;  and  therefore  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  hoftages,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  ftiould  ftill  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  his  ambaftador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  any  of  the  nobles  to  be  committed  to  him 
as  hoftages  ;  and  that  the  offenfive  ftrain  of  behaviour 
affumed  by  the  Englilh  monarch  might  have  altered  the 
fentiments  of  the  Scottilh  parliament  with  regard  to  a 
meafure  of  fuch  importance.  After  much  altercation, 
the  conferences  were  broken  off ;  and  as  the  lords  who 
were  releafed  from  captivity  had  promifed  to  return  pri- 
foners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them  to  fulfil 
their  engagements.  None  of  them,  however,  had  the 
courage  to  do  fo,  except  the  earl  of  Caffilis  \  and  Henry, 
being  ftruck  with  his  pun&ilious  fenfe  of  honour,  dif- 
miffed  him  loaded  with  p.  Tents. 

Cardinal  Beaton  being  thus  in  poffefiion  of  power, 
took  meafures  to  fecure  it.  The  folemnity  of  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 

A  council  was  chofen  to  dire£l  and  affift  the  regent  in 
the  greater  affairs  of  ftate,  and  at  the  head  of  this  was 
the  queen-do wager.  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of  Paifley, 
who  had  acquired  an  afcendancy  over  the  regent,  was 
alfo  promoted  to  the  privy  feal,  and  made  treafurer  of 
the  kingdom  *,  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  upon  the  requeft  of 
the  regent  and  the  three  eftates,  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor. 

After  the  flatteries  and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
earl  of  Lenox  had  been  amufed,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
fon  to  dread  the  utmoft  warmth  of  his  refentment.  He 
had,  therefore,  written  to  Francis  I.  giving  a  detail  of 
the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat- 
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ing  him  to  recal  to  France  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was  Scotland.^ 
now  interefted  to  oppofe  the  influence  and  operations  of  _v 
the  queen-dowager.  But  the  indignation  with  which 
the  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  a&ion,  and  de-  Hoftilities 
feated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.  In  the  hoftile  fi-  committed 
tuation  of  his  mind  towards  Scotland,  an  opportunity  of^?  l^e  at~ 
commencing  hoftilities  had  prefented  itfelf.  Five  ihips 
had  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  France,  loaded  with  war¬ 
like  ftores,  and  having  on  board  the  patriarch  of  Venice, 

Peter  Contareni,  legate  from  Paul  III.  with  La  Broffe, 
and  James  Mefnaige,  ambaffadors  from  France  \  and 
30,000  crowns,  which  were  to  be  employed  in  ftrength- 
enrag  the  French  fa£lion,  and  to  be  diftributed  by  the 
queen-dowager  and  the  cardinal.  Prevailing  with  the 
commanders  of  thefe  veflels,  who  conceived  him  to  be 
the  firm  friend  of  their  monarch,  he  fecured  this  money 
for  his  own  ufe,  and  depofited  the  military  ftores  in  his 
caille  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  George  Stirling 
the  deputy-governor,  who  at  that  time  was  entirely  in 
his  inttreiis. 

By  the  fuccefsful  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  his  party  in 
levying  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  threatened 
the  deftru61ion  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
them  battle  in  the  fields  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh. 

The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  accept  the  Lenox  fufi* 
challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourfe  to  negociation.  Car-fers  himfelf 
dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  propofed  terms  h®  amu- 
of  amity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  addrefs,  ^em^es1L* 
that  the  earl  of  Lenox,  lofing  the  opportunity  of  chaf- 
tifing  his  enemies,  confented  to  an  accommodation,  and 
again  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  queen-dowager 
in  marriage.  His  army  was  difmiiled,  and  he  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  was,  in 
appearance,  favourably  received;  but  many  of  his  friends 
were  fedueed  from  him  under  different  pretences  ;  and 
at  laft,  apprehending  his  total  ruin  from  fomc  fecret  en- 
terprife,  he  fled  to  Glafgow,  and  fortified  himfelf  in 
that  city.  The  regent,  colle&ing  an  army,  marched  and  is 
againft  him  -,  and  having  defeated  his  friend  the  earl  of  ohhged  to 
Glencairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to  reduce 
the  place  of  ftrength  in  which  he  confided.  In  this  ebb 
of  his  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  no  hope  but  from 
England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  political  ftate  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  arts  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  defeated 
the  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.  pointed  all  its  ftrength 
againft  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  After  abandon¬ 
ing  his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connexion  with  the 
cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  them.  The  three  eftates  annulled  the  trea- Alliance 
ties  of  amity  and  marriage,  and  empowered  commiffioners  Wlth  Franco 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  France.  The  regent  dif-^c^Je<** 
charged  the  two  preachers  Guillame  and  Rough,  whom  roteitants 
he  had  invite  d  to  impugn  the  do&rines  of  the  church,  perfecuted. 
He  drove  back  into  England  many  pious  perfons,  whofe 
zeal  bad  brought  them  to  Scotland,  to  explain  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  new  opinions.  He  careffed  with  particular 
refpeft  the  legate  whom  the  pope  had  fent  to  difcouiage 
the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  promife  his  afliftance  againft  the  enter- 
prifes  of  Henry  VIII.  He  procured  an  acl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  jbe  paffed  for  the  perfecution  of  heretics  ;  and, 
on  the  foundation  of  this  authority,  the  moft  rigorous 
4  R  2  proceedings 
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Scotland,  proceedings  were  concerted  againft  the  reformed  ;  when 

1 . r"'v  *  the  arms  of  England,  roufing  the  apprelicnlions  of  the 

nation,  gave  the  fulled;  employment  to  the  regent  and 
his  counfellors. 

In  the  rage  and  anguiffi  of  difappointed  ambition,^ 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  affift  the  views  of 

the  Englifh  t|ie  hine  of  England  ;  who,  treating  him  as  an  ally,  en- 
.interelK  ,  9  0  r  r  r  _ *  — 
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gaged,  in  the  event  of  fuccefs,  to  give  him  in  marriage 
his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  inveft  him 
with  the  regency  of  Scotland,  lo  eftablifti  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  over  it  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  toeffe&uate  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  the  great  obje&s 
of  their  confederacy. 

Henry,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which 
required  all  his  military  force,  could  not  relid:  the  ear- 
lied;  opportunity  in  his  power  to  execute  his  vengeance 
againd  Scotland.  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hartford, 
was  appointed  to  command  10,000  men;  who  were 
embarked  at  Tinmouth,  on  board  a  deet  of  200  diips, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Dudley  lord  Lille,  1  his 
army  was  landed  without  oppolition  near  Leith  ;  and 
the  carl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  provod  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  commidion 
empowered  him  to  lay  the  country  wade  and  defolate, 
unlefs  the  regent  diould  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  anfwered,  that  every  ex¬ 
tremity  of  didrefs  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation  would  fubmit  to  fo  ignominious  a  demand. 
Six  thoufand  horfe  from  Berwick,  under  the  lord  Evers, 
now  joined  the  earl  of  Hartford.  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
after  a  feeble  reddance,  yielded  to  the  Englifh  com¬ 
mander  ;  who  abandoned  them  to  pillage,  and  then  fet 
them  on  fire.  A  cruel  devadation  enfued  in  the  fur¬ 
rounding  villages  and  country,  and  an  immenfe  booty 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  Englilh  fleet.  But,  while 
an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl  of 
Hartford  reimbarked  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  ordered 
the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  frontiers 
of  England. 

The  regent,  a  {lifted  by  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls 
of  Huntiy,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  adiive, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  code#  an  army,  and  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greatefl  furprife  on  being  relieved  fo  unexpectedly 
from  the  inoft  imminent  danger  ;  and  an  expedition, 
conduced  with  fo  little  difeernment,  did  not  advance 
the  meafures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  accomplifh  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon,  or  to  achieve  a  con- 
queft  over  Scotland,  were  all  circumftances  apparently 
within  the  reach  of  the  Englifh  commander  :  and  yet, 
in  the  moment  of  vi&ory,  he  negleCled  to  profecute  his 
advantages;  and  having  inflamed  the  animofities  of  the 
Seottifh  nation,  by  a  difplay  of  the  pafiions  and  cruelty 
of  his  mafler,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  difafter, 
and  to  improve  in  their  refources. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
Englifh  fleet,  went  to  confult  with  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  defperate  date  of  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  this  monarch  ;  and  received  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  lady  Margaret  Douglac,  with  poffeflions  in 
England.  Soon  after,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
with  18  (hips  and  600  foldiers,  that  he.  might  fecure 
the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  and  employ  himfelf  in  plun¬ 


dering  and  devaluation.  But  George  Stirling,  to  whom  Scotland, 
the  caftle  was  intrufted,  refufed  to  furrender  it;  and 
even  obliged  him  to  reimbark  his  troops.  After  en- 
gaging  in  a  few  petty  incurfions  and  fkirmiffies,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  524 

In  this  year,  Henry  confented  to  a  truce ;  and  Scot- A  truce 
land,  after  having  fuffered  the  miferies  of  war,  was  fub- 
jeCled  to  the  horrors  of  perfecution.  The  regent  had  lan(j 
procured  an  a£t  of  parliament  for  the  perfecution  of 
the  reformed  ;  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  himfelf  an 
additional  fplendour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere .  A  vifitation  of  his 
own  diocefe  appeared  to  him  the  moft  proper  method 
of  commencing  the  propofed  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  and 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  train  the  regent,  and  many 
perfons  of  diftinCfion,  to  aflift  in  his  judicatories,  and  to 
Ihare  in  his  difgrace.  525 

In  the  town  of  Perth  many  perfons  were  accufed  and  Many  cruel 
condemned.  The  moft  trifling  offences  were  regarded  executions 
as  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  fubjeCtsof  profecution  rei5*gion* 
and  punifhment.  Robert  Lamb  was  banged  for  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  invocation  of  faints  had  no  merit  to  fave. 

William  Anderfon,  James  Reynold,  and  James  Finlay- 
fon,  fuffered  the  fame  death,  for  having  abufed  an  image 
of  St  Francis,  by  putting  horns  upon  his  head.  James 
Hunter,  having  affociated  with  them,  was  found  equally 
guilty,  and  puniftied  in  the  fame  manner.  Helen  Stirke, 
having  refufed,  when  in  labour,  to  invoke  the  affiftance 
of  the  Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water.  Many 
of  the  burgeffes  of  Perth,  being  fufpeCted  of  herefy, 
were  fent  into  banifhment ;  and  the  lord  Ruthven,  the 
provoft,  was  upon  the  fame  account  difmiffed  from 
office. 

The  cardinal  was  ftrenuous  in  perfecuting  herefy  in  ^George 
other  parts  of  his  diocefe.  But  the  difeontents  and  wifliart. 
clamour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  inferior  Ra¬ 
tion  were  now  loft  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Withart ;  a  perfon  who,  while  he  was  refpec- 
table  by  his  birth,  was  highly  eminent  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  The 
hiftorians  of  the  Proteftant  perfuafton  have  fpoken  of 
this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  higheft  admiration.  They 
extol  his  learning  as  extensive,  infift  on  the  extreme 
candour  of  his  difpofition,  and  aferibe  to  him  the  utmoft 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  ftrain  of  their  pane¬ 
gyric  is  expofed  to  fufpicion  from  its  excefs,  they  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  fpirit  of  prophecy;  fo 
that  we  muft  neceffarily  receive  their  eulogiums  with 
fome  abatement.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  affirm,  that 
Mr  Wifhart  was  the  moft  eminent  preacher  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 
cultivated  by  reflexion  and  ftudy,  and  he  was  amply 
poffeffed  of  thofe  abilities  and  qualifications  which 
awaken  and  agitate  the  paffions  of  the  people.  His 
miniftry  had  been  attended  with  the  moft  flattering  fuc¬ 
cefs  ;  and  his  courage  in  encountering  danger  grew  with 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was  apprehended, 
he  faid  to  John  Knox,  who  attended  him,  “  I  am 
weary  of  the  world,  finee  I  perceive  that  men  are  weary 
of  God.”  He  had  already  reconciled  himfelf  to  that 
terrible  death  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in 
the  houfe  of  Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  in  Eaft  Lothian  ; 
who  refuflug  to  deliver  him  to  the  fervants  of  the  re¬ 
gent.  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  fheriff  of  the  county, 
required  that  he  fliould  be  intrufted  to  his  care,  and 
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Scotland,  proofed  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  him.  Kut 
the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  obliged 
the  earl  to  furrender  his  charge.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  cardinal’s  caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  and  his  trial  was 
conducted  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
fecular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the 
circumflances  of  his  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 
and  moft  barbarous  cruelty.  When  led  out  to  the 
flake,  he  was  met  by  priefls,  who,  mocking  his  condi¬ 
tion,  called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  virgin,  that  (lie 
might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him.”  For¬ 
bear  to  tempt  me,  my  brethren,”  was'  his  mild  reply. 
A  black  coat  of  linen  was  put  upon  him  by  one  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  bags  of  gun-powder  were  fattened  to  his 
body  by  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance  were  point¬ 
ed  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  fpoke  to  the  fpe£la- 
tors,  intreating  them  to  remember  that  he  was  to  die  for 
the  true  gofpel  of  Chritt.  Fire  was  communicated  to 
the  faggots.  From  a  balcony  in  a  tower  of  his  callle, 
which  was  hung  with  tapeflry,  the  cardinal  and  the  pre¬ 
lates,  reclining  upon  rich  cufhions,  beheld  the  inhuman 
icene.  This  infolent  triumph,  more  than  all  his  afflic¬ 
tions,  affe&ed  the  magnanimity  of  the  fufterer.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  the  enemy,  who  fo  proudly  folaced  him- 
felf,  would  peri ffl  in  a  few  days,  and  be  expofed  igno- 
minioufly  in  the  place  which  he  now  occupied. 

Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  pleafure  in  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  clergy  upon  a  deed,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 
terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
excited  than  their  fears.  All  ranks  of  men  were  dif- 
gufted  at  an  exercife  of  power  which  defpifed  every 
■uML  boundary  of  moderation  and  juftice.  The  predi&ion 
|  Seaton  af-  of  l\Tr  Wifhart,  fuggefted  by  the  general  odium  which 
affiliated.  attended  the  cardinal,  was  confidered  by  the  difciples 
*54^  of  this  martyr  as  the  efFufion  of  a  prophet  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  gave  occafion  to  the  aflaffination  that  followed. 
Their  complaints  were  attended  to  by  Norman  Lefly, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  profited  by 
his  fervices.  He  confented  to  be  their  leader.  The 
cardinal  was  in  the  ca(lle  of  St  Andrew’s,  which  he  was 
fortifying  after  the  ftrongett  faftiion  of  that  age.  The 
confpirators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  it.  The  gates  were  fecured;  and  appointing  a 
guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings  might  be 
carried  to  the  cardinal,  they  difmiffed  from  the  caftle  all 
his  workmen  feparately,  to  the  number  of  100,  and  all 
his  domeftic%  who  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  50 
perfons.  The  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hoftage  for  his  father’s  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
their  noife,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  caflle  was  taken  by  Norman  Lefly.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  door  of  his 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chefls.  The  confpirators  brought 
fire,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  when,  admitting  them 
into  his  prefence,  he  implored  their  mercy.  Two  of 
them  ftruck  him  hafiilv  with  their  fwords.  But  James 
Melvil,  rebuking  their  pafflon,  told  them,  that  this  work 
and  judgment  of  God,  though  feciet,  ought  to  be  done 
with  gravity. .  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  fins,  and  reproached  him 
In  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  Mr 
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Wifhart.  He  {wore,  that  he  was  a£luated  by  no  hopes  Scotland.^ 
of  his  riches,  no  dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to  '  * 

his  perfon,  but  that  he  was  moved  to  accomplifh  his  de- 
ilruclion,  by  the  obflinacy  and  zeal  manifefted  by  him 
againfl:  Chrifl  Jefus  and  his  holy  gofpel.  Waiting  for 
no  anfwer  to  his  harangue,  he  thruft  the  cardinal  three 
times  through  the  body  with  his  dagger,  on  the  29th  of 
May  1546. 

The  rumour  that  the  caflle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew’s,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curiofity,  and  to  offer  their  afflftance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  they  entertained.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  and  dependents  of  the  cardinal  were  clamorous  to 
fee  him;  and  the  confpirators,  carrying  his  dead  body 
to  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  Mr  Wifhart,  expofed  it  to  their  view.  ^ 

The  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con- Treaty  of 
eluded  with  England  was  frequently  interrupted;  but  peace  be- 
no  memorable  battles  were  fought.  Mutual  depreda- jw®en  EnS* 
tions  kept  alive  the  hoftile  fpirit  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  prance  and 
and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations,  Scotland, 
which  gave  the  promife  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  Francis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottilli 
nation.  In  this  treaty  it  was  flipulated  by  Henry,  that 
he  was  not  to  wage  war  againfl  Scotland,  unlefs  he 
fhould  be  provoked  by  new  and  jufl  caufes  of  hoflility. 

But  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  apprehenfive 
of  their  fafety,  had  difpatched  meflengers  into  England, 
with  applications  to  Henry  for  afflflance  ;  and  being 
joined  by  more  than  1 20  of  their  friends,  they  took 
the  refolution  of  keeping  the  caflle,  and  of  defending 
themfelves.  Henry,  notwithflanding  his  treaty  with 
France,  refolved  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  difturbances  of  Scotland.  He  haftened  to 
collect  troops ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  pref- 
fed  France  for  fupplies  in  men,  money,  military  ftores, 
and  artillery.  ^ 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were  Proceed- 
filled  up  immediately  upon  his  death.  John  Hamilton,  ings  againft 
abbot  of  Paifley,  was  ele£led  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  tbe  murder- 
and  George  earl  of  Huntly  was  promoted  to  be  chan-^£*^ie' 
cellor.  By  thefe  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour  againfl  the  confpirators;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatefl  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  his 
eldefi  fon,  whom  they  detained  in  cuflody.  The  clergy 
had,  in  the  mofl  folemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accurfed;  and  agreed  to  furnifb,  for  four  months,  a 
monthly  fubfidy  of  3000I.  to  defray  the  expence  of  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  obedience.  The  queen-dowager  and 
the  French  fa6liori  were,  at  the  fame  time,  eager  to 
concur  in  avenging  the  aflaffination  of  a  man  to  whofe 
counfels  and  fervices  they  were  fo  greatly  indebted. — 

And  that  no  dangerous  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  eldefi 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  after  his  father,  was 
the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  a6l  of  parliament  was 
palled,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  fubftituting  his  brothers  in  his  place,  according  to 
their  feniority.  The  dark  politics  of  Henry  fuggefted 
the  necefflty  of  this  expedient ;  and  in  its  meaning  and 
tendency  may  be  remarked  the  fpirit  and  greatnefs  of  a 
free  people. 

A  powerful  army  laid  fiege  to  the  caflle  of  St  An-  CaftJe^of 
drew’sj  and  continued  their  operations  during  four  St  Andrew’s 
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months ;  but  no  fuccefs  attended  the  affailants. 
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fortifications  were  ftrong;  and  a  communication  with 
the  befieged  was  open  by  fea  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  fupplied  them  with  arms  and  provifions.  .  The  gar- 
rifon  received  his  pay,  and  the  principal  confpirators  had 
penfions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generofity,  they 
engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  the 
young  queen  ;  to  advance  the  reformation  ;  and  to  keep 
in  euftody  the  elded  fon  of  the  regent.  Negociation 
fucceeded  to  hoflility  ;  and  as  the  regent  expe&ed  aftift- 
ance  from  France,  and  the  confpirators  had  the  prcfpe£l 
of  fupport  from  an  Englidi  army,  both  parties  were  dif- 
pofed  to  gain  time.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure  from  Rome  an  ab- 
folution  to  the  confpirators,  and  to  obtain  to  them  from 
the  three  edates  an  exemption  from  profecutions  of  every 
kind.  On  the  part  of  the  befieged,  it  was  dipulated, 
that  when  thefe  conditions  (liculd  be  fulfilled,  the  cadle 
diould  be  furrendered,  and  the  regent’s  fon  delivered  up 
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The  and  the  others  confided  of  veffels  laden  with  provifions  Scotland,  t  $• 
and  military  dores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op- ' 
pofed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  " 


to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  VIII.  died  5  and  a  few 


An.  1547. 
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tiimfelf. 


Before  the 


commencement  of  hodilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So- 


anTpran-  weeks  after  Francis  I.  alfo  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  But 
<is  I.  the  former,  before  his  death,  had  recommended  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  Scottifh  war;  and  Henry  II.  the  fuccef- 
for  of  Francis,  was  eager  to  {how  his  attention  to  the 
ancient  ally  of  his  nation.  When  the  abfolution  arrived 
from  Rome,  the  confpirators  refufed  to  confider  it  as  va¬ 
lid  ;  and  an  expredion  ufed  by  the  pope,  implying  an 
abfurdity,  furnidicd  an  apology  for  their  conduct.  They 
knew  that  the  counfellors  of  Edward  VI.  were  making 
vigorous  preparations  to  invade  Scotland ;  they  were 
confident  of  their  prefent  ability  to  defend  themfelves  ; 
and  the  advocates  for  the  reformation  encouraged  them 
with  hopes  and  with  dattery. 

The  favourers  of  the  reformation,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  maxims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  highly  pleafed  with  the  affaflination  of  Beaton; 
and  many  of  them  congratulated  the  confpirators  on 
what  they  called  the  godly  deed  and  enterprife.  John 
Rough,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  the  regent, 
Jolm^Knox  entered  the  cadlc  and  joined  them.  At  this  time  alfo 
begins  to  John  Knox  began  todiftinguidi  himfelf,  both  by  his  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  argument  and  the  unbounded  freedom  of  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  while  the  Roman  clergy,  everywhere  defeated 
and  afhamed,  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  regent  and 
his  council,  who  allured  them  that  the  laws  againd  he¬ 
retics  fhould  be  rigidly  put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cadle  of  St  Andrew’s  being  in- 
veded  by  a  fleet  of  16  fail  under  Admiral  Strozzi  from 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable  condi¬ 
tions  were  granted  to  the  confpirators  ;  but  after  being 
conveyed  to  France,  they  were  cruelly  ufed,  from  the 
hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  againd  the  Protef- 
tants.  Many  were  confined  in  prifons ;  and  others, 
among  whom,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  was  John  Knox,  were 
fent  to  the  galleys.  The  caftle  itfelf  was  nearly  rafed 
to  the  ground. 

The  fame  year  (1547),  Scotland  was  invaded  by  an 
Englifh  army  under  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had 
been  chofen  prote£lor  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  The  defign  of  this  invadon  was  to 
oblige  the  Scots  to  comply  with  the  fcheme  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  conclude  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  The  Englifh  army  con¬ 
fided  of  18,000  men;  befides  which  the  protedfor  had 
a  fleet  of  60  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  (hips  of  war, 
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merfet  addreffed  a  letter  or  manifedo  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  preffed  the  marriage  with  filch  powerful  ar¬ 
guments,  and  fo  clearly  (bowed  the  benefits  which  would 
refult  from  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  were  averfe  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
fupprefs  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Englidi 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  date  of  dependence  on  him.  All  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  being  thus  removed,  the  Englifn 
army  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  They  found 
the  latter  poded  in  the  mod  advantageous,  fituation, 
around  the  villages  of  Muffelburgh,  Inverefk,  and 
Monckton ;  fo  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  found  himfelf  in  danger 
of  having  his  communication  with  his  (hips  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
fubfidence.  In  this  dangerous  fituation  he  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation,  and  offered  terms  dill  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  before.  He  now  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  injuries  committed  by  his  army,  if  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  government  would  promife  that  the  queen  fhould 
not  be  contra&ed  to  a  foreign  prince,  but  fhould  be  kept 
at  home  till  fhe  was  of  age  to  choofc  a  hufband  for  her- 
felf,  with  the  confent  of  the  nobility.  Thefe  concefiions 
increafed  the  confidence  of  the  regent  fo  much,  that,' 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  drength  of  his  fitua- 
tion,  he  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engagement. — 

The  prote&or  moved  towards  Pinkey,  a  gentleman’s  Battle  of 
<houfe  to  the  eadward  of  Muffelburgh  ;  and  the  regent 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  deet,  left 
the  drong  pofition  in  which  he  was  encamped.  He 
commanded  his  army  to  pafs  the  river  Efk,  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Englidi  forces,  which  were  poded  on  the 
middle  of  Fafide-hill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  the  van  ; 
the  main  body  marched  under  the  regent;  and  the  earl 
of  Huntly  commanded  in  the  rear.  It  was  the  regent’s 
intention  to  feize  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  lord  Gray, 
to  defeat  this  purpofe,  charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at 
the  head  of  the  Englifh  cavalry.  They  were  received 
on  the  points  of  the  Scottifh  fpears,  which  were  longer 
than  the  lances  of  the  Englifh  horfemen,  and  put  to 
flight.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  more  fuccefsful  with  his 
body  of  infantry,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ordnance 
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from  the  fleet  affided  his  operations  ;  and  a  brifk  fire 


from  the  Englifh  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  rif- 
ing  ground,  contributed  dill  more  to  intimidate  the 
Scottidi  foldiery. — The  remaining  troops  under  the  pro- 
te£lor  were  moving  dowly,  and  in  the  bed  order,  to 
Oiare  in  the  engagement.  The  earl  of  Angus  was  not 
well  fupported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Huntly. 

A  panic  fpread  through  the  Scottifh  army.  It  fled  in 
different  dire&ions,  prefenting  a  feene  of  the  greateft 
bavock  and  confufion.  Few  perifhed  in  the  fight;  but 
the  purfuit  continuing  in  one  dire&ion  to  Edinburgh, 
and  in  another  to  Dalkeith,  with  the  utmod  fury,  a  pro-  $ 
digious  daughter  enfued.  The  lofs  of  the  conquerors  The  Scots 
did  not  amount  to  500  men;  but  10,000  foldiers  peri fh- defeated 
ed  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquifhed.  A  multitude  of  pri-  with  great 
foners  were  taken;  and  among  thefe  the  earl  of  Huntly, tcr' 
the  lord  high  chancellor. 

*  Amidft 
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Amidft  the  conftcrnation  of  this  decisive  vi£lory,  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  had  a  full  opportunity  of  effecting  the 
marriage  and  union  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  and  on 
the  fubjedf  of  which  fuch  anxiety  was  entertained  by 
the  Englifh  nation.  But  the  cabals  of  his  enemies 
threatening  his  deftru£tion  at  home,  he  yielded  to  the 
neceflities  of  his  private  ambition,  and  marched  back 
into  England.  He  took  precautions,  however,  to  fe- 
cure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  by  fea  and  land.  A 
garrifon  of  200  men  was  placed  in  the  ifle  of  St  Colum- 
ba  in  the  Forth,  and  two  fliips  of  war  were  left  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  guard.  A  garrifon  was  alfo  ftationed  in  the  cattle 
of  B rough ty,  tttuated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  When 
he  patted  through  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  thefe  counties  repaired  to  him  5  and  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Edward,  furrendered  their 
places  of  ftrength.  Some  of  thefe  he  demolittied,  and 
to  others  he  added  new  fortifications.  Hume  cattle  was 
garrifoned  with  200  men,  and  intrufted  to  Sir  Edward 
Dudley  $  and  300  foldiers  were  potted  with  200  pio¬ 
neers,  in  the  cattle  of  Roxburgh,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer. 

The  only  refource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope  of 
afliftance  from  France.  The  young  queen  was  lodged 
in  the  cattle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  the  lords 
Erikine  and  Livingttone  ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
Henry  II.  of  France,  acquainting  him  with  the  difatter 
at  Pinkey,  and  imploring  his  attittance.  The  regent 
had  fought  permittion  from  the  protestor  to  treat  of 
peace,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  appointed  to  wait 
for  them  at  Berwick  j  but  none  were  ever  fent  on  the 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
hottilities  recommenced  by  the  Englifh.  Lord  Gray 
led  an  army  into  Scotland,  fortified  the  town  of  Had¬ 
dington,  took  the  cattles  of  Yefter  and  Dalkeith,  and 
laid  watte  the  Merfe,  and  the  counties  of  Eatt  and  Mid 
Lothian.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  1548,  Monfieur 
de  Deffe,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation,  landed 
at  Leith  with  6000  foldiers,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  in  difgrace  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difatter  at  Pinkey  }  and  the  queen-dowager 
being  difpofed  to  fuperfede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumftance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
file  perceived  that  her  power  and  intereft  could  be  beft 
fupported  by  France,  ttie  refolved  to  enter  into  the 
ftri&eft  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  ttiould  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland  \  and  this  propofol  now  met  with 
many  partizans,  the  hottilities  of  the  Englitti  having 
loft  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  caufe  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  refolved  to  fend  the  queen  immediately  to 
France,  which  would  remove  the  caufe  of  the  prefent 
contentions,  and  her  fubfequent  marriage  with  the  dau¬ 
phin  would  in  the  fulleft  manner  cement  the  friendfhip 
betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  government  alfo 
enfe^ed  deeply  into  the  fcheme  ;  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  made  prefents  of  great  value  to  many  of  the 
Scottifh  nobility.  The  regent  himfelf  was  gained  over 
by  a  pentton  of  12,000  livres,  and  the  title  of  duke  of 
Cbatelherault.  Monfieur  de  Villegagnon,  who  com¬ 
manded  four  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  making  a 
feint  a<*  if  he  intended  to  proceed  inftantly  to  France, 
tackfd  about  to  the  north,  and,  failing  round  the  ifles, 
received  the  queen  at  Dumbarton  )  whence  he  convey¬ 


ed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  her  to  her  uncles  the  Scotland, 
princes  of  Lorraine,  in  the  month  of  July  1548.  ~v— 

Thefe  tranfa&ions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  T  he  ftege  of  Haddington  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  as  foon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  now  conduced  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the  gar- 
rifon,  1500  horfe  advanced  from  Berwick  j  but  an  am- 
bufeade  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  intercepted,  and  540 
almoft  totally  deftroyed.  Another  body  of  Englitti  The  Eng- 
troops,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  perfons, lifll  meet 
was  more  fuecefsful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Scots 
and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter  Haddington,^  C  CC  ^ 
and  to  fupply  the  befieged  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
ftons.  The  lord  Seymour,  high-admiral  of  England, 
made  a  defeent  upon  Fife  with  1 200  men,  and  fome 
pieces  of  artillery  •,  but  was  driven  back  to  his  fhips  with 
great  flaughter  by  James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to 
the  young  queen,  who  oppofed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  county.  A  iecond  defeent  was  made  by 
him  at  Montrofe  ;  but  being  equally  unfuccefsful  there, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  without  performing 
any  important  or  memorable  achievement. 

Having  collefted  an  army  of  17,000  men,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  it  3000  German  Proteftants,  the  protestor  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Englitti,  Deffe,  though  he  had  been 
reinforced  with  15,000  Scots,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  raifed  the  fiege  r 
of  Haddington,  and  marched  to  Edinburgh.  The  earl  Qu- irels 
of  Shrewfbury  did  not  follow  him  to  force  an  engage- between 
ment  ^  jealoufies  had  arifen  between  the  Scots  arid  the  lhe  icots 
French.  The  infolence  and  vanity  of  the  latter,  en.  and  Hench. 
couraged  by  their  fuperior  Ikill  in  military  affairs,  had 
offended  the  quick  and  impatient  fpirit  of  the  former. 

The  fretful nefs  of  the  Scots  was  augmented  by  the  ca¬ 
lamities  infeparable  from  war  ;  and  after  the  conveyance 
of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  efficacious  and  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage  conferred  on  that  kingdom  by  thfo 
tranfa&ion  was  fully  underftood,  and  appeared  to  them 
to  be  highly  difgraceful  and  impolitic.  In  this  ftate  of 
their  minds,  Deffe  did  not  find  at  Edinburgh  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  he  expe6fed.  The  quartering  of  his  foldiers 
produced  difputes,  which  ended  in  an  infurretftion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  French  fired  upon  the  citizens.  Se¬ 
veral  perfons  of  diftin&ion  fell,  and  among  thefe  were 
the  provoft  of  Edinburgh  and  his  fon.  The  national 
difeontents  and  inquietudes  were  driven,  by  this  event, 
to  the  moft  dangerous  extremity  ;  and  Deffe,  who  was 
a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving  employment  to  his 
troops,  and  of  flattering  the  people  by  the"  fplendour  of 
fome  martial  exploit. 

The  earl  of  Shrew/bury,  after  fupplying  Hadding  Unfuccefs- 
ton  with  troops,  provifions,  and  military  (tores,  retired  fin  attempt 
with  his  army  into  England.  Its  garrifon,  in  the  en-  011  Had- 
joyment  of  fecurity,  and  unfufpicious  of  danger,  might dll)gton* 
be  furprifed  and  overpowered.  Marching  in  the  night, 

Deffe  reached  this  important  poft  ;  and  dettroying  a  fort 
of  obfervation,  prepared  to  ftorm  the  main  gates  of  the 
city,  when  the  garrifon  took  the  alarm.  A  French  de- 
ferter  pointing  a  double  cannon  againft  the  thickeft 
ranks  of  the  affailants,  the  (hot  was  incredibly  deftruc- 
tive,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  In  the  height  of 
their  confternation,  a  vigorous  folly  was  made  bv  the 
befieged.  Deffe  renewed  the  affault  in  the  morning, 
and  was  again  difeomfited.  He  now  turned  his  arms 
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againft  Broughty  caftle  ;  and,  though  unable  to  reduce 
it,  he  recovered  the  neighbouring^  town  of  Dundee, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  poffeftion  of  the  enemy 
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French  ec-  caille  was  retaken  by  ftratagem.  -Ueiie  entered  Jed- 
neral  gains  burgh,  and  put  its  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Encouraged 
fome  ad-  |W  this  fuccefs,  he  ravaged  the  Englith  bordeis  m  dir- 
ferent  incurfions,  and  obtained  feveral  petty  vi&ories. 
Leith,  which  from  a  fmall  village  had  now  grown  into 
a  town,  was  fortified  by  him  ;  and  the  illand  of  Inch- 
keith,  nearly  oppofite  to  that  harbour,  being  occupied 
by  Engliffi  troops,  he  undertook  to  expel  them,  and 
made  them  prifoners  after  a  brilk  encounter,, 

His  activity  and  valour  could  not,  however,  compofe 
the  difeontents  of  the  Scottiffi  nation  *,  and  the  queen- 
dowager  having  written  to  Henry  II.  to  fecal  him,  he 
was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Monfieur  de  Fhermes, 
who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Monluc  bithop 
of  Valence,  a  perfon  highly  efteemed  for  his  addrefs 
and  ability.  This- ecclefiaftic  was  intended  to  fupply 
the  lofs  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  to  difeharge  the  office 
of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the  jealoufies 
of  the  nation  increafing,  and  the  queen-dowager  herfelf 
fufpe6ling  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  lie  did  not  at¬ 
tain  to  this  dignity,  and  foon  returned  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try. 

Farther fuc-  He  Thermcs  brought  with  him  from  France  a  rem- 
cefles  of  the  forcement  of  IOOO  foot,  2000  horfe,  and  ioo  men-at- 
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arms.  He  erected  a  fort  at  Aberlady,  to  diftrefs  the 
garrifon  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  fupplies  of 
provifions.  At  Coldingham  he  cut  in  pieces  a  troop  of 
Spaniards  in  the  Engliffi  pay.  Faft-caftle  was  regained 
by  furprife.  Diftra6lions  in  the  Engliffi  court  did  not 
permit  the  protestor  to  a6l  vigoroufly  in  the  war.  T  he 
earl  of  Warwick  was  diverted  from  marching  an  army 
into  Scotland.  An  infe&ious  diftemper  had  broken  out 
in  the  garrifon  at  Haddington  ;  and  an  apprehenfion 
prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  for  a  confiderable 
time  againft  the  Scots.  The  earl  of  Rutland,  therefore, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  entered  the  town j  and  after  fet- 
ting  it  on  fire,  conducted  the  garrifon  and  artillery  to 
Berwick.  The  regent  now  in  poffeftion  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,  was  folicitous  to  recover  the  other  places  which 
were  yet  .  in  the  power  of  the  Engliffi.  He  Thermes 
Peace  con-  laid  fiege  to  Broughty  Caftle,  and  took  it.  He  then  be- 
cluded.  fieged  Lawder  ;  and  the  garrifon  was  about  to  furren- 
A.b.  1550.  jer  at  diferetion,  when  the  news  arrived  that  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France  obtained  the  refti- 
tution  of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.  No  oppofition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauphin  :  the  fortreffes  of  Lawder  and  Dou¬ 
glas  were  to  be  reftored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Englifli 
$46  were  to  deftroy  the  caftles  of  Roxburgh  and  Eyemouth. 
The  queen-  ^fter  the  ratification  of  thefe  articles,  the  queen-dowager 
embarked  with  Leon  Strozzi  for  France,  attended  by 
France,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  Having  arrived  there,  (lie  com- 
fehemes  a-  municated  to  the  king  her  defign  of  affuming  the  go- 
gainft  the  yernment  of  Scotland,  and  he  promifed  to  aftift  her  to 
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the  utmoft  of  his  power.  But  the  jealoufy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ae- 
compliffiment  of  this  defign  very  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  a£l  of  power  might  altogether  endanger 
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the  fcheme  j  but  it  might  be  poffible  to  perfuade  him  Scotland 
voluntarily  to  refign  his  office.  For  this  purpofe  in-  “ 
trigues  were  immediately  commenced  j  and  indeed  the 
regent  himfelf  contributed  to  promote  their  fchemes  by 
his  violent  perfecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
fear  cel  y  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re-  ^ 
fentment  by  an  a 61  of  fanguinary  infolence.  Adam  Adam  WaU 
Wallace,  a  man  of  firnple  manners,  but  of  great  zeal iare  Lfers 
for  the  reformation,  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  brought Qfr^2[ 
to  trial  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh.  SI°n’ 
In  the  prefence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  Glencairn,  and  other  perfons  of  rank,  he  was  char¬ 
ged  with  preaching  without  any  authority  of  law,  with 
baptizing  one  of  his  own  children,  and  with  denying 
the  do&rine  of  purgatory  •  and  it  was  ftrenuoufly  objec¬ 
ted  to  him,  that  he  accounted  prayers  to  the  faints  and 
the  dead  an  ufelefs  fuperftition,  that  lie  had  pronounced 
the  mafs  an  idolatrous  fervice,  and  that  he  had  affirmed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in -the  facrament  of  the  altar, 
after  the  words  of  the  confecration,  do  not  change  their 
nature,  but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Thefe  of¬ 
fences  were  efteemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  par¬ 
don. — The  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protefted  againft  his 
pUnifliment.  The  pious  ffifferer  bore  with  refignation 
the  contumelious  infults  of  the  clergy  }  and  by  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  patience  at  the  flake  gave  a  fan&ion  to  the 
opinions  which  he  had  embraced.  548 

Other  a£ts  of  atrocity  and  violence  ftained  the  admi-  Other  in- 
niftration  of  the  regent. '  In  his  own  palace,  William  ft,anc^e°f, 
Crichton,  a  man  of  family  and  reputation,  was  affaflina- 
ted  by  the  lord  Semple.  No  attempt  was  made  to  a„d  injuf- 
puniffi  the  murderer.  His  daughter  was  the  concubine  tice. 
of  the  archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  her  tears  and  in¬ 
treaties  were  more  powerful  than  juftice.  John  Melvil, 
a  perfon  refpe&able  by  his  birth  and  fortune,  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  an  Englifli  gentleman,  recommending  to  his  care 
a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  England. 

This  letter  contained  no  improper  information  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  ft  ate,  and  no  fufpicion  of  any  crime  againft  Mel¬ 
vil  could  be  inferred  from  it.  Yet  the  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  5  and,  for  an 
a 61  of  humanity  and  friendffiip,  he  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head.  The  forfeited  eftatc  of  Melvil,  was  given 
to  David  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  regent.  ^ 

Amidft  the  pleafures  and.  amufements  of  the  French  Schemes  of 
court,  the  queen-dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  thethequeen- 
fcheme  of  ambition  which  ffie  had  proje6led.  The  earls^®^6^0 
of  Huntly  and  Sutherland,  Marifchal  and  Caflilis,  with£  nCyt 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  were  gained  over  to  her 
interefts.  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Panter 
bifiiop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  commendator  of 
Kilwinning,  being  alfo  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom, 
and  having  moft  weight  with  the  regent,  were  treated 
with  a  moft  pun&ilious  refpe6t.  Henry  declared  to 
them  his  earneft  wiffi  that  the  queen-dowager  might  ac¬ 
quire  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  cafe  the  regent 
ffiould  confent  to  this  meafure,  he  expreffed  a  firm  in¬ 
tention  that  no  detriment  ffiould  happen  to  his  confe- 
quence  and  affairs ;  and  he  defired  them  to  inform  him* 
that  he  had  already  confirmed  his  title  of  duke  of  Cha - 
telherault ,  had  advanced  his  fon  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  was  ready  to  beftow 
other  marks  of  favour  on  his  family  and  relations..  On 
this  bufinefs,  and  with  this  meffage,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
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I  Siotland.  difpatched  to  Scotland  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
"~'r  1  followed  by  the  biffiop  of  Rofs.  The  biffiop  who  was  a 
man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  a  promife  from  the  regent  to  refign  his 
high  office  ;  and  for  this  fervice  he  received,  as  a  recom- 
penfe,  an  abbey  in  Poitou. 

'he  returns  The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hope,  now  prepared  to 
i  o  Scot-  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  ufeof 
a  fafe-condu<!ft  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  king 
An.  1551.  o£  prance>  The  Engliffi  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgotten  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland  \  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  fuperiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  ferioufly  enter 
upon  the  bufinefs;  but  only  in  general  terms  complained 
of  the  hoftilities  committed  by  the  Engliffi  ;  and  two 
days  after  this  converfation,  ffie  proceeded  towards  Scot¬ 
land,  and  was  conduced  by  the  earl  of  Botliwel,  Lord 
Hume*  and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not  long  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital,  when  the  bad  conduct  of  the  re¬ 
gent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  addrefs  to  the  advantage  of  her  project. 
The  regent  having  propofed  a  judicial  circuit  through 
the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  repreffmg  crimes  and 
diforders,  moletled  the  people  by  plunder  and  rapine. 
Great  fines  were  levied  for  offences  pretended  as  well  as 
real ;  and  the  Proteftants  in  particular  feemed  to  be  the 
regent.  °hje<fts  of  his  difpfeafure  and  feverity.  In  his  progrefs 
he  wras  accompanied  by  the  queen -do  wager  \  and  as  ffie 
affected  to  behave  in  a  manner  dirc&ly  oppofite,  the 
rooft  difagreeable  comparifons  were  made  between  her 
and  the  regent.  The  biffiop  of  Rofs,  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  to  refign  his  office,  did  not  fail  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  engagements  ;  but  he  had  now  altered  his 
mind,  and  wiflied  Rill  to  continue  in  power.  His  refo- 
lution,  however,  failed  him  on  the  firft  intimation  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  An  agreement  with  the  queen-dowager  then  took 
place  ;  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  ffiould  fucceed  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  without  iffue ; 
that  his  fon  ffiould  enjoy  the  command  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  ;  that  no  inquiry  fhould  be  made  into  his  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  royal  treafures ;  that  no  ferutiny  into  his 
government  ffiould  take  place ;  and  that  he  ffiould  en¬ 
joy  in  the  mod  ample  manner  his  duchy  and  his  pen- 
fion.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  at  an  affembly  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  queen-dowager  was  formally  inveffed 
with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  new  regent,  though  ffie  had 
with  great  difficulty  attained  the  fummit  of  her  wiffies, 
feemed  to  be  much  lefs  converfant  with  the  arts  of  go- 
ie  renders  vernment  than  thofe  of  intrigue.  She  was  fcarcely  fettled 
erfeifun-  her  new  office  when  ffie  rendered  herfelf  unpopular  in 
>pular.  two  refpe&s.  one  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  France, 
and  the  other  by  her  perfecution  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  She  was  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine  }  and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d’Oy- 
fcl  the  French  ambaffador,  whom  they  recommended  to 
her  as  an  able  and  faithful  minifter.  Several  high  of- 
VbL.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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flees  were  filled  with  Frenchmen,  which  excited  in  the  S<*o*lan& 
highefl  degree  the  refentment  of  the  Scottiffi  nobility  4  vri‘rW 
and  the  commonalty  were  inftantly  prejudiced  agamlt 
her  by  thfe  partiality  which  fiie  fhowed  to  the  Pa  pills. 

At  firft,  however,  ffie  enabled  many  falutary  laws  ;  and 
ivhile  ftie  made  a  progrefs  through  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  to  hold  judiciary  courts,  file 
endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the  weltcrn 
counties  and  ifles  \  firft  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
and  afterwards  of  the  earl  *of  Argyle  and  Athole,  to 
whom  ffie  granted  commiffions  for  this  purpofe  with  ef-  ^ 
fe<ftual  powers.  In  another  improvement,  which  the  Attempts 
quecn-rcgent  attempted  by  the  advice  of  her  French  in  vain  to 
council,  fhe  found  herfelf  oppofed  by  her  own  people,  a 

It  was  propofed  that  the  poffeffions  of  every  proprietor  ar^y^ 
of  land  in  the  kingdom  ffiould  be  valued  and  entered  in 
regifters;  and  that  a  proportional  payment  fhould  be 
made  by  each.  The  application  of  this  fund  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  and  Handing  body  of  troops.  This 
guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at  all  times  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march  againft  an  enemy,  would  protedl  effectu¬ 
ally  the  frontiers ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
neceffity  for  the  nobles  to  be  continually  in  motion  on 
every  rumour  of  hoftility  or  incurfion  from  Engliffi  in¬ 
vaders.  No  art,  however,  or  argument,  could  recom¬ 
mend  thefe  meafures.  A  perpetual  tax  and  a  (landing 
army  were  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  charaCteriftics 
of  defpotifm.  All  ranks  of  men  confidered  themfelves 
infill  ted  and  abufed  ;  and  300  tenants  of  the  crown 
affembling  at  Edinburgh,  and  giving  way  to  their  in¬ 
dignation,  fent  their  remonftrances  to  the  queen-regent 
in  fuch  ftrong  and  expreffive  language,  as  induced  her 
to  abandon  the  fclieme.  Yet  ftill  the  attempt  which  lhe 
had  made  left  an  impteffion  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

They  fufpe&ed  her  to  be  a  fecret  enemy  to  their  go¬ 
vernment  and  liberties;  and  they  were  convinced  that 
the  king  of  France  was  engaging  her  in  refinements 
and  artifices,  that  he  might  reduce  Scotland  to  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  France. 

While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  rights  wTas  fpread-  j0hn  Knok 
ing  itfelf  among  the  people,  the  Proteftants  were  riling  encourages 
daily  in  their  fpirit  and  in  their  hopes.  John  Knox  (p)  the  reforra- 
wliofe  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  anders* 
wliofe  talents  had  improved  by  exercife,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progrefs  through  Scotland.  The  charaCferif- 
tic  peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  ^favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  cenfure.  He  treated  the  mafs,  in 
particular,  with  the  mod  fovereign  contempt,  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  prote&ion. 

They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houfes,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  after  the 
reformed  method.  Religious  focieties  and  affemblies 
were  publicly  held,  in  defiance  of  the  Fapifts ;  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  preachers  were  courted  with  affiduity  and  bribe's 
to  refide  and  officiate  in  particular  diftri&s  and  towns. 

The  clergy  cited  Knox  to  appear  before  them  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  church  of  the  Black-friars.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  he  prefented  himfclf,  with  a  numerous  at¬ 
tendance  of  gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to  cxcit 
4  S  themfelves 


(p)  When  he  was  fent  to  France  (fays  Dr  Stuart),  with  the  con fpi raters  againft  Cardinal  Beatonj  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  galleys  .;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 549. 
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Icotlancf.  themfelves  in  his  behalf.  The  priefthood  did  not  choofe 
to  proceed  in  his  profecution  5  and  Knox,  encourag- 
ed  by  this  fymptom  of  their  fear,  took  the  refolution 
to  explain  and  inculcate  his  doflrines  repeatedly  and 
openly  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.  In  1556,  the  earl 
of  Gle.ncairn  allured  the  earl  Marifchal  to  hear  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  this  celebrated  preacher  ;  and  they  were 
fo  much  affedled  with  his  reafonings  and  rhetoric,  that 
they  requefted  him  to  addrefs  the  queen-regent  up¬ 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  requeft,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  difa- 
greeable  terms  ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  deliveied  it 
*vith  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  fome  advan¬ 
tage  might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  for  the  reformed. 
But  the  queen-regent  wasnolefs  offended  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  nobleman  than  of  the  preacher  ;  and,  after 
perufing  the  paper,  fhe  gave  it  to  James  Beaton  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  an  expreffion  of  difdain,  “  Here, 
my  lord,  is  a  pafquil.” 

tu  Amidft  thefe  occupations,  John  Knox  received  an  m- 

Geneva,  v;tat;on  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Englifh  congregation 
ant  is  uint  at  Geneva  \  which  he  accepted.  The  clergy  called 
on  him  in  his  abfence,  to  appear  before  them,  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  him  to  be 

burned  in  effigy.  ^  #  . 

This  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
lead  obftru£t  the  pjogrefs  of  the  reformation,  .Defer- 
tions  were  made  from  Popery  in  every  town  and  village  ; 
and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  fecular 
and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  atone  for  their  pad  midakes  by  the  mod 
bitter  railleries  againd  the  corruptions  and  the  folly  of 
the  Romidi  faith/  The  prieds  were  treated  in  all  places 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  images,  crucifixes, 
and  relics,  which  ferved  to  roufe  the  decaying  fervours 
of  fuperdition,  were  taken  from  the  churches,  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot.  The  bifhops  implored  the  affidance  ©f 
the  queen-regent.  Citations  were  given  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  to  appear  in  their  defence.  They  obeyed  ;  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  die  was  permitted  to  apologife  for  her  condu6L 
James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  preffing  forward  from  the 
crowd,  thus  addrefled  her  :  u  We  vow  to  Goi,  that  the 
devices  of  the  prelates  (hall  not  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  We  are  opprefled  to  maintain  them  in  their 
idlenefs.  They  feek  to  undo  and  murder  our  preachers 
and  us ;  and  we  are  determined  to  fubmit  no  longer  to 
this  wickednefs.”  The  multitude,  applauding  his  fpeech, 
put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 

A  trudy  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  Geneva,  invi¬ 
ting  John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  in 
the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Proteftants  being 
apprehenfive  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their  counfels, 
or  being  deferted  by  perfons  upon  whom  they  had  re¬ 
lied,  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  adopted  this 
meafure  without  a  due  preparation  ;  and,  by  other  dif- 
patches,  Knox  was  requeded  to  delay  his  journey  for 
fome  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  undeadinefs  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ferious  affii&ion  ;  and  in  the  anfwer  he  tranfmit- 
ted  to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  feverity  :  but 
amidd  this  correction  he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purpofes,  from  apprehenfions  of  danger, 
which,  he  faid,  was  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  To  par¬ 


ticular  perfons  he  wrote  other  addrefles  ;  and  to  all  of  Scotland, 
them  the  greated  attention  was  paid.  In  1557,  a  for-  v  ~v-— J 
mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation  TheS^9ft 
of  the  fir  ft  covenant ,  was  entered  into,  and  all  the  more  covenant, 
eminent  perfons  who  favoured  the  reformation  were  in-  An.  155^ 
vited  to  fubferibe  it.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erfkine  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  fan&ion  of  their 
names.  All  the  fubferibers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  fuperditions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promifed  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  and 
edablidi  the  word  of  God.  They  diftinguifhed  the  re¬ 
formed,  by  called  them  the  Congregation  of  Chrijl  ;  and 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  Congregation  of  Satan , 
they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery.  s6o 

After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  fubferibed  John  Knox 
the  firft  covenant,  they  addrefled  letters  to  John  Knox, and .Calvin 
urging  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  his  return  to  Scotland 
and  that  their  hopes  of  his  affiftance  might  not  be  dif- 
appointed,  they  fent  an  addrefs  to  John  Calvin,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  commands  to 
their  intreaties.  The  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
perceived  the  rifing  ftorm,  was  now  in  a  difficult  fitua- 
tion.  A  powerful  combination  threatened  ruin  to  the 
church  5  and  he  had  feparated  himfelf  from  the  politics 
of  the  queen-regent.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
pointed  out  ftrong  meafures  to  him  ;  and  his  difpofitions 
were  pacific.  The  clergy  were  offended  with  his  re- 
miffnefs  and  negle&  of  duty.  The  reformers  detefted 
his  loofenefs  of  principles,  and  were  (hocked  with  the 
diflolute  depravity  of  his  life  and  conversation.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  the  force  of  addrefs,  and  did  not  fucceed. 

He  then  refolved  to  befevere,  and  was  (till  more  unfuc- 
cefsful.  5£r 

'  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  moft  powerful  of  the  re-Tilearch, 
formed  leaders.  To  allure  him  from  his  party,  thebiihop'of 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  employed  the  agency  of  Sir  St  An- 
David  Hamilton.  But  the  kindnefs  he  affe&ed,  and|J^r 
the  advices  he  beftowed,  were  no  compliment  to  the  un-  va;n  t0fe. 
derftanding  of  this  nobleman  5  and  his  threats  were  re-duceth* 
garded  with  contempt.  The  reformers,  inftead  of  lo- earl  of  Ar- 
fing  their  courage,  felt  a  fentiment  of  exultation  and  tri-S>rle* 
umph  ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,  he  not  only  maintained  the  new  do&rines  in 
his  lad  moments,  but  intreated  his  fon  to  feek  for  ho¬ 
nour  in  promoting  the  public  preaching  of  the  gofpel 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  the  utter  ruin  of  fuperdition  and 
idolatry. 

It  was  determined  by  the  archbifhop  and  the  prelates, 
that  this  difappointment  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  the  furi-  ^ 
ous  perfecution  of  the  reformed.  Walter  Mill,  a  prieft,  \vafter 
had  negle&ed  to  officiate  at  the  altar  \  and  having  been  Mill  ese- 
long  under  the  fufpi cion  of  herefy,  was  carried  to  Stcutedon^ 
Andrew’s,  committed  to  prifon,  and  accufed  before  the^°1.”^ 
archbifhop  and  his  fuffragans.  He  was  in  extreme  old  a 
age ;  and  he  had  ftruggled  all  his  life  with  poverty. 

He  funk  not,  however,  under  his  fate.  To  the  articles 
of  his  accufation  he  replied  with  fignal  recolleCtion  and 
fortitude.  The  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  in  the  emaciated 
ftate  of  his  body,  excited  admiration.  The  infults  of 
his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  ferve  to  difeover  his 
fuperiority  ever  them.  When  the  clergy  declared  him 
a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be  found  to  condemn 
him, \ to  the  fire.  He  was  refpited  to  another  day;  and 
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fo  great  fympathy  prevailed  for  his  misfortunes,  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  allure  one  of  the  archbifhop’s  domeflics 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  condemnation.  When  brought  to  the 
flake,  the  refolution  of  this  fufferer  did  not  forfake  him. 
He  praifed  God,  that  he  had  been  called  to  feal  the 
truth  with  his  life  \  and  he  conjured  the  people,  as  they 
would  efcape  eternal  death,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
errors  and  the  artifices  of  monks  and  priefls,  abbots  and 
bifiiops. 

The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affe£led  the  reform¬ 
ers  with  inexpreffible  horror.  Me&fures  for  mutual  de¬ 
fence  were  taken.  The  leaders  of  the  reformation,  dif- 
perfing  their  emifiaries  to  every  quarter,  encouraged  the 
vehemence  of  the  multitude.  The  covenant  to  eflablifti 
a  new  form  of  religion  extended  far  and  wide.  The* 
point  of  the  fword,  not  the  calm  exertions  of  inquiry, 
was  to  decide  the  difputes  of  theology. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprifed 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  people,  and  confidered  the' 
great  number  of  fubfcriptions  which  had  been  collc&ed 
in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  they  affembled 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  fleps  to  be  purfued.  It 
was  refolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
fupplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftants  fhould 
be  prefented  to  the  queen-regent  \  which,  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  injuries  they  had  fuffered,  fhould  require 
her  to  beflow  upon  them  her  fupport  and  affiftance,  and 
urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  fchedule,  containing  parti¬ 
cular  demands,  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  prefented 
to  her  ferutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manifefto 
and  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commiffion,  they  confulted  the  refpeft  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themfelves.  His 
chara6ler  was  in  the  highefl  eftimation.  His  fcTvices 
to  his  country  were  numerous  ;  his  integrity  and  ho¬ 
nour  were  above  all  fufpicion  \  and  his  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  authority  and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteflants  wTas 
expreflfed  in  ftrong  but  refpeflful  terms.  They  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  provoked 
by  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abftained  from  affembling  themfelves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  Banifhment,  confifca- 
tion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  moft  cruel  ffiape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  affli&ed  \  and 
they  were  ftill  expofed  to  thefe  dreadful  calamities. 
Compelled  by  their  fufferings,  they  prefumed  to  afk  a 
remedy  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  eflate 
ecclefiaftical.  They  had  ufurped  an  unlimited  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command¬ 
ed,  though  without  any  fan£tion  from  the  word  of  God, 
muft  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  though 
from  their  own  authority  only,  it  was  neceflary  to  avoid. 
All  arguments  and  remonftrances  were  equally  fruitlefs 
and  vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  fword,  were 
the  weapons  With  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindi¬ 
cated  her  mandates.  By  thefe,  of  late  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen  ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  confcienccs.  For 
conceiving  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  it  wTas  their  duty 
t©  have  defended  them,  or  to  have  concurred  with  them 
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in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.  They 
now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.  They 
break  a  filence  which  may  be  mifinterpreted  into  a  juf- 
tification  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dif- 
daining  all  farther  difiimulation  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  the  glory  of  God,  their  prefent  happinefs,  and 
their  future  falvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  (hall  be  reilored,  and 
that  the  government  (hall  be  fo  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  fecurity  in  their  perfons,  their  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

With  this  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteflants, 

Sir  James  Sandilands  prefented  their  fchedule  of  de¬ 
mands,’ or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  reformation. 

They  were  in  the  fpirit  of  their  fupplication,  and  of  the 
following  tenor.  565 

I.  It  lhall  be  lawful  to  the  reformed  to  perufe  the -Article8  of 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  \  and  to  employ  alfo  ^tion01^ 
their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private. 

II.  It  fhall  be  permitted  to  any  perfon  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  difficult  paf- 
fages  in  the  Scriptures. 

III.  The  election  of  miniflers  (hall  take  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church  \  and  thofc 
who  ele£t  (hall  enquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  clerical 
office. 

IV.  The  holy  facrament  of  baptifm  (hall  be  celebra* 
ted  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  its  inftitution  and  nature 
may  be  the  more  generally  underflood. 

V.  The  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  (hall 
likewife  be  adminiflered  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  in 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap¬ 
tifm,  a  becoming  refpeft  fhall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in- 
flitution  of  Chrift  Jefus. 

I.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bifhops 
and  ellate  ecclefiaftical  fliall  be  reformed  5  and  if  they 
difeharge  not  the  duties  of  true  and  faithful  paflors, 
they  fhall  be  compelled  to  defifl  from  their  min  ill  ry  and 
fun&ions.  $6$ 

The  queen-regent  now  found  it  neceflary  to  flatter  The  Protef- 
the  Proteftants.  She  aflured  them  by  Sir  James  San-’^a^t^at'“ 
dilands,  their  orator  or  commiffioner,  that  every  thing  th^quees* 
they  could  legally  defire  ffiould  be  granted  to  them  ^’regent, 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  mo- 
leflation,  employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exercifes.  But,  upon  the  pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  fhe 
requefled  that  they  would  hold  no  public  aflemblies  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith.  The  Congregation,  for  this  name 
was  now  aflumed  by  the  Proteftants,  were  tranfported 
with  thefe  tender  proofs  of  her  regard  \  and  while  they 
fought  to  advance  ftill  higher  in  her  efleem  by  the  in- 
offenfive  quietnefs  of  their  carriage,  they  were  eneoura- 
raged  in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxious 
to  accomplifh  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congregation 
fcruple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re¬ 
formation.  The  clergy  received  their  ^demands  with  a 
ftorm  of  rage,  which  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility.  ^ 
Upon  recovering  from  their  paffions,  they  offered  toThey  offer 
fubmit  the  controverfy  between  them  and  the  reformed10  difpute 
to  a  public  difputation.  The  Congregation  did  not  if 
refufe  this  mode  of  trial  5  and  defired,  a3  their  only  con-acw.1 
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frcntlarul.  ditiori3,  iliat  the  Scriptures  might  be  confidered  as  the 
l  —  —  *  ftandard  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  thofe.  of 

their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  perfecution 
might  be  permitted  to  affift  them.  I  hefe  requefts, 
though  highly  reafonable,  were  not  complied  with  *, 
and  the  church  would  allow  of  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  eftate  ec- 
elefiaftical.  It  held  out  to  the  Proteftants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adminiftering  the  facraments  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue,  if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  maL, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  faints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.  To  conditions  fo  ineffectual 
and  abfurd  the  Congregation  did  not  deign  to  return 
any  anfwer. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  The  parties 
in  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  aoprehen- 
laons,  and  hopes.  An  expectation  of  a  firm  and  open 
a  Alliance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to  the 
reformed  ;  and,  from  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  leffer  baronage,  they 
expe&ed  the  moft  important  fervices.  They  drew  up 
with  eagernefs  the  articles  which  they  wilhed  to  be 
paffed  into  a  law  ;  and  as  the  fpirit  and  fenfe  of  their 
their  arti-  [ranfa&i01is  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  completed:  man- 
queen-re-6  ner  from  the  papers  which  were  framed  by  themfelves, 
g*nt.  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  exaftnefs.  Their 
petitions  were  few  and  explicit. 

I.  They  could  not,  in  confequence  of  principles  which 
they  had  embraced  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Romifh  religion.  It  was  therefore  their 
defire,  that  all  the  a6ts  of  parliament,  giving  authority 
to  the  church  to  proceed  againft  them  as  heretics,  fhould 
be  abrogated  $  or,  at  lead,  that  their  power  fhould  be 
fufpended  till  the  difputes  which  had  arifen  were  brought 
to  a  conclufion. 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  fhould  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  profefs  what  religion  they  pleafed,  without 
the  controul  of  authority.  They  confented  that  all 
tranfgreffors  in  matters  of  faith  fhould  be  carried  before 
the  temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wifh  that  the 
clergy  fhould  have  the  power  of  accufmg  *,  and  they 
thought  it  conformable  to  juftice,  that  a  copy  of  the 
criminal  charge  fhould  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon 
trial,  and  that  a  competent  time  fhould  be  allowed  him 
to  defend  himfelf. 

III.  They  infilled,  that  every  defence  confident  with 
law  fhould  be  permitted  to  the  party  accufed ;  and  that 
objections  to  witneffes,  founded  in  truth  and  reafon, 
fhould  operate  in  his  favour. 

IV.  They  defired  that  the  party  accufed  fhould  have 
permiffion  to  interpret  and  explain  his  own  opinions  5 
and  that  his  declaration  fhould  carry  a  greater  evidence 
than  the  depofition  of  any  witnefs  ;  as  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  punifhed  for  religion,  who  is  not  obftinate  in  a 
wicked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Proteftant  fhould  be 
condemned  for  herefy,  without  being  conviCled  by  the 
word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  falvation. 

The  Congregation  prefented  thefe  articles  to  the 
queen-regent,  expe&ing  that  fhe  -would  not  only  pro- 
pofe  them  to  the  three  eflates  affembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
But  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  began  to 
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doubt  her  fincerity  ;  and  they  were  fenfible  that  their  Scotland, 
petitions,  though  they  fhould  be  carried  in  parliament, 
could  not  pafs  into  a  law  without  her  content.  They 
therefore  abftained  from  prefenting  them.*,  but  as  their 
complaints  and  dtfires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  folemn  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  fhould  be  inferted  in  56$ 
the  records  of  the  nation.  In  this  declaration,  after  ex- 
preffing  their  regret  at  having  been  difappointed  in 
their  fcheme  of  reformation,  they  protelted,  that  noing?. 
blame  fhould  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  the  W'ord 
of  God  *,  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  no  political  pains 
fhould  be  incurred  by  them,  for  disregarding  ftatutes 
which  fupport  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  which 
are  of  human  invention  ;  and  that,  if  infurre&ions  and 
tumults  fhould  difturb  the  realm,  from  the  diverfity  of 
religious  opinions,  and  if  abufes  fhould  be  corrected  by 
violence,  all  the  guilt,  diforder,  and  inconvenience  thence 
arifing,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  them,  fhould  be  afcri- 
bed  to  thofe  folely  who  had  refufed  a  timely  redrefs  of 
wrongs,  and  who  had  defpifed  petitions  prefented  w;itb 
the  humility  of  faithful  fubje&s,  and  for  the  purpofes  of 
eftablilhing  the  commandments  of  God,  and  a  moll  juft 
and  falutary  reformation. 

The  three  eflates  received  this  formidable  proteft  with 
attention  and  refpedl  5  but  the  intention  of  inferring  it  in 
the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the  Congregation, 
upon  a  formal  promife  from  the  queen-regent,  that  all 
the  matters  in  controverfy  fhould  fpeedily  be  brought  by 
her  to  a  fortunate  iffue. 

While  the  Proteftants  were  thus  making  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  fpiritual  liberties,  the 
queen-regent,  in  order  to  eftablifh  herfelf  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  ufed  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  1557, 
commiffioners  wrere  appointed  to  negociate  this  marri- 
ao-e  ;  but  while  thefe  negociations  were  going  on,  the 
court  of  France  aCled  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner.  5y0 
At  the  age  of  15,  after  folemnly  ratifying  the  in  depen- Perfidious 
deuce  of  Scotland,  and  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  conduft  of 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  Queen  Mary  was  influenced  by™^ 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  fign 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  inftruments.  By 
the  firft  Ihe  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,  in  default  of  children  of 
her  own  body.  By  the  fecond  fhe  affigned  him,  if  fine 
fhould  die  without  children,  the  poffeffion  of  Scotland, 
till  he  fhould  receive  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  .or 
be  amply  recompenfed  for  the  fums  expended  by  him 
in  the  education  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  France* 

By  the  third  fhe  confirmed  both  thefe  grants  in  an  ex- 
prefs  declaration,  that  they  contained  the  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine  fentiments  of  her  mind  *,  and  that  any  papers 
which  might  be  obtained,  either  before  or  after  her 
marriage,  by  means  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  fhould  S7r 
be  invalid,  and  of  no  force  .or  efficacy.  On  the  24th 
of  April,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  5  and  the  dau-  queeB  d 
pliin,  Francis,  w*as  allowed  to  affume  the  title  of  king  scots  with 
of  Scotland.  The  French  court  demanded.for  him  the  the  dau. 
crown  and  other  enfigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  Scot-P^0^ 
land  ;  but  the  commiffioners  had  no  power  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  It  was  then  delired,  that  when 
they  returned  home,  they  fhould  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crown  matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  the 
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dauphin.  Tins  alfo  was  refyifed  :  the  court  of  France 
was  difgufted  5  and  four  of  the  commiflioners  died,  it 
was  fuppofed  of  poifon,  given  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.  This  fubje£l,  however,  was  prefled,  on  the 
return  of  the  furviving  commiflioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himfelf,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen - 
regent.  The  Proteflants  alfo  joined  their  interefl,  ho¬ 
ping  by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party  $  fo  that  an  a£l  of  parliament  was 
at  length  paflfed,  by  which  the  crown  matrimonial  was 
given  to  the  dauphin  during  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Mary  ;  but  wit  hout  any  prejudice  to  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or  to 
-the  order  of  fucceflion.  With  fo  many  reflraints,  it 
is  difficult  to  fee  the  advantages  which  could  accrue 
from  this  gift  fo  earncflly  fought  after  *,  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  ufurpations  of  France  in  confequence 
of  it,  would  have  been  produ&ive  of  many  difturbances  ; 
but  thefe  were  prevented  by  the  death  of  Francis  in  De¬ 
cember  1560. 

Before  this  event  took  place,  however,  Scotland  was, 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in  confufion  on 
another  account.  After  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of 
England,  and  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  the  princes  of 
Guife  infilled  on  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 
the  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  whom  they  looked  on  as  illegitimate.  This 
claim  was  fupported  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  queen  of  Scots  to  affume  the  title 
of  queen  of  England,  and  to  llamp  money  under  that 
character.  The  arms  of  England  were  quartered 
with  thofe  of  France  and  Scotland  j  and  employed 
as  ornaments  for  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary 
and  the  dauphin.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
■an  irrcconcileable  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Ma¬ 
ry  5  and  to  this,  in  fomc  meafure,  is  to  be  aferibed 
the  inveteracy  with  which  the  former  perfected  the 
unhappy  queen  of  Scotland,  whenever  fhe  had  it  in  her 
power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  flill  more  imprudently  quarrelled  with 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eliza¬ 
beth  profeffed  the  Proteftant  religion,  it  was  eafily 
forefeen,  that  the  Congregation,  or  body  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  in  Scotland,  would  never  confent  to  a£t  againfl  her 
in  favour  of  a  popiffi  power  5  and  as  they  could  not 
be  gained,  it  was  refolved  to  deflroy  them  at  once, 
by  putting  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  queen-re- 
gent  gave  intimation  of  her  defign  to  re-eftablifh  Po¬ 
pery,  by  proclaiming  a  folemn  obtervance  of  Eafter,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  Romiffi  commu¬ 
nion,  herfelf,  and  commanding  all  her  houfehold  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  fame  manner.  She  next  expreffed  her¬ 
felf  in  a  contemptuous  manner  againfl  the  reformed,  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  had  infulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  refloring  it  to  its  ancient  luflre. 
The  preachers  of  the. Congregation  were-  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirling,  to  anfwcr  the  charges  which  might 
be  brought  againfl  them.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  depu¬ 
ted  to  admoniffi  her  not  to  perfecute  the  preachers,  un- 
lefs  they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous 
doCtrines,  or  diflurbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
queen  regent  in  a  paflion  told  them,  that  the  preachers 
fhould  all.be  banifhed  from  Scotland,  though  their  dcc- 
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trines  might  be  as  fqur.d  as  thofe  of  St  Paul.  The  de-  Scotland; 
puties  urged  her  former  kind  behaviour  and  prondfes  5 
but  the  queen-regent  anfwered,  that  “  the  promifes  of 
princes  ought  not  to  be  exaCled  with  rigour,  and  that 
they  were  only  binding  when  fubfervient  to  their  conve¬ 
nience  and  pleafiire.”  To  this  they  replied,  that  in  fuch 
a  cafe  they  could  not  look  on  her  as  their  fovereign,  and 
mufl  renounce  their  allegiance  as  fubje&s. 

Soon  after  this  tranfa&ion,  the  queen-regent  recei- Proceed- 
ved  the  news  that  the  reformation  was  eflablifhed  in  lnSs  a^ain^ 
Perth.  Lord  Iluthven  the  provofl  of  the  city  was^^roteU 
fummoned  to  anfwer  for  this  innovation  ;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con¬ 
fidences  of  men.  The  provofl  of  Dundee,  being  or¬ 
dered  to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paul 
Methven ,  lent  him  intelligence  of  the  order,  that  be 
might  provide  for  his  fafety.  The  proclamation  for 
observing  Eafler  was  every  w here  defpifed  and  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  people  exclaimed  againfl  the  mafs  as  an  idol. 

New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to 
the  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the  They  be* 
fummons  ;  but  attended  by  fuch  multitudes,  that  the  come  for- 
queen-regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were  liable  by 
without  arm's,  intreated  Mr  Erfkine  of  Dun,  whom  ^l$r  nuflv* 
they  had  fent  before  as  a  deputy,  to  flop  their  match  \ 
alluring  him  that  ail  proceedings  againfl  the  preachers 
fhould  be  flopped.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  multi¬ 
tude  difperfed  ;  yet,  when  the  day  came  on  which  the 
preachers  fhould  have  appeared,  the  queen-regent,  with 
unparalleled  folly  and  treachery,  caufed  them  to  be  de¬ 
clared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it  criminal  to  afford  them 
any  fubfiflence. 

Mr  Erfkine  exafperated  by  this  fhameful  conduCl, 
h aliened  to  the  Congregation,  apologifed  for  his  con- 
du£l,  and  urged  them  to  proceed  to  the  lafl  extremi- 
ties.  At  this  critical  period  John  Knox  returned  from  John  Kno&' 
Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth.  The  returns  to 
great  provocations  which  the  Proteflants  had  already ScQtland.; 
received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  paffions  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  were  now  produ&ive  of  the  greateft  diforders. 

Images  were  deflroyed,  monafteries  pulled  down,  and 
their  wealth  either  feized  by  the  mob  or  given  to  the 
poor.  The  example  of  Perth  was  followed  by  Cupar 
in  Fife  $  and  fimilar  infurreCHons.  being  apprehended 
in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to  puniffi 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  mod  exemplary  manner. 

With  this  view  fhe  coll.eCled  an  army  :  but  being  op- 
pofed  with  a  formidable  power  by  the  Proteflants,  fhe 
thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement 
teflants,  however,  dreaded  her  infincerity  5  and  there-  ver.ar  t. 
fore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  Hand  by  and  defend  treachery 
each  other.  Their  fears  were  not  groundlefs.  Theoftlle 
queen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was^Ufc?n~r€“ 
made,  and  began  to  treat  the  Proteflants  with  feverity. 

The  earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  take  the  title  of  Lord  James 
Stuart ,  now  openly  headed  the  Proteflant  psrty,  and 
prepared  to  colled  their  whole  flrength,  The  quten- 
regent  oppofed  them  with  what  forces  flie  had,  and 
which  indeed  chiefly  confifted  of  her  French  auxiliaries; 
but,  being  again  afraid  of  coming  to  an  engagement, 
fhe  eonfented  to  a  truce  until  commiflioners  fhould  be 
fent  to  treat  with  the  lords  for  an  effe&ual  peace.  No 
commiflioners,  however,  were  fent  on  her  part $  and  the 
nobles,  provoked  at  fuch  complicated  and  unceafing  - 
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treachery,  refolved  to  pufti  matters  to  the  utmoft  extre¬ 
mity.  The  firft  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the  taking 
of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the  queen-regent  had  pla¬ 
ced  a  French  garrifon.  The  multitude,  elated  with  this 
achievement,  deftroyed  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Scone, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders,  even  of 
John  Knox  himfelf,  to  fave  therm  The  queen-regent, 
apprehenflve  that  the  Congregation  would  commit  far¬ 
ther  ravages  to  the  fouthward,  refolved  to  throw  a  gar¬ 
rifon  into  Stirling;  but  the  earl  of  Argyle  andLord  James 
Stuart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arrived  there  the  very 
day  after  the  demolition  of  the  abbey  and  palace  of 
Scone.  The  people,  incapable  of  reftraint,  and  provo¬ 
ked  beyond  meafure  by  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  the 
Catholic  party,  demolifhed  all  the  monafteries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  the  fine  abbey  of  Cam- 
bufkenneth,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth. 
From  Stirling  they  went  to  Linlithgow,  where  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  ufual  ravages  ;  after  which,  they  advanced 
to  Edinburgh.  The  queen-regent,  alarmed  at  their 
approach,  fled  to  Dunbar ;  and  the  Proteflants  took  up 
their  refidence  in  Edinburgh. 

Having  thus  got  poffeflion  of  the  capital,  the  Con¬ 
gregation  affumed  to  themfelves  the  ruling  power  of 
the  kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
and  feized  the  mint,  with  all  the  inflruments  of  coin¬ 
ing.  The  queen-regent,  unable  to  difpute  the  matter 
in&  the  field,  publiflied  a  manifefto,  in  which  fhe  fet 
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leave  Edinburgh  within  fix  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
fubje&s  to  avoid  their  fociety  under  the  penalties  of 
treafon.  The  Congregation  having  already  lofl  fome- 
what  of  their  popularity  by  their  violent  proceedings, 
were  now  incapable  of  contending  with  government. 
As  they  had  not  eflablifhed  themfelves  in  any  regular 
body,  or  provided  a  fund  for  their  fupport,  they  felt 
their  ftrength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned 
to  their  habitations.  Thofe  who  remained  found  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduct  ;  and,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  regent,  to  difclaim  all  treafonable  inten¬ 
tions.  Negociations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
ufual ;  the  queen-regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  her  forces,  marched  againft  the  Con¬ 
gregation  on  the  23d  of  July  IJ59*  The  Proteflants 
now  found  themfelves  incapable  of  making  head  againft 
•  their  enemies;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negociation, 
by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  prefent  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  fliould  be  open  to  the  queen  dowager 
and  her  attendants  ;  that  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
and  the  mint  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  her  ;  that  the 
Proteflants  fliould  be  fubjedl  to  the  laws,  and  abftain 
from  molefting  the  Catholics  in  the  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  On  the  queen’s  part,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
Proteflants  fliould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops  fliould  enter  the  city  of 
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Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen’s  fincerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  March  1559,  and  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Francis  II.  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  they  feem  to  have  apprehended  more 
danger  than  ever.  They  now  entered  into  a  third  cove¬ 
nant;  in  which  they  engaged  to  refufe  attendance  to  the 


queen-dowager,  in  cafe  of  any  meffage  or  letter ;  and  Scotland 
that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her 
to  any  of  their  number,  it  fliould  be  communicated 
without  referve,  and  be  made  a  common  fubje£t  of  feru- 
tiny  and  deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had 
occafion  for  all  their  conftancy  and  ftrength.  The  The  treaty 
queen-regent  repented  of  the  favourable  terms  ftie  had  broken  by 
granted  the  reformed;  and  being  denied  the  favour ^e^een* 
which  {he  requefted  of  faying  mafs  in  the  high-church resen  ' 
of  Edinburgh,  fhe  ordered  them  to  be  everywhere  di- 
fturbed  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  587 

In  this  imprudent  meafure  the  queen-regent  was  con-  France  flip- 
firmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis and 
Mary,  promifing  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  her  in te-party>  **•< 
refts.  The  envoy  who  brought  thefe  difpatches  alfo  J 

carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  the  Proteflants,  and  natural  brother  to  the 
queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and  me¬ 
naces,  mixed  with  intreaties  ;  and  alotig  with  them  the 
envoy  delivered  a  verbal  meffage,  that  the  king  his 
fter  was  refolved  rather  to  expend  all  the  treafures  of 
France  than  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  nobles 
who  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland.  The  lord 
James  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  thefe  mena¬ 
ces.  He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate  anfwcr,  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  Proteflants,  and  vindicating  them  from 
the  charge  of  rebellion  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  intima¬ 
ting  his  full  refolution  of  continuing  to  head  the  reform¬ 
ed  as  he  had  already  done.  588 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  foon  followed  French  au- 
by  IOOO  French  foldiers,  with  money  -and  military x.lliar^Macrh- 
ft  ores  ;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  difpatched^^^ 
again  to  France,  to  folicit  the  afliftance  of  as  many  nation.  • 
more  foldiers,  with  four  (hips  of  war,  and  100  men-at-  An<  ^ 
arms.  Put  before  he  could  fet  out,  La  Broffe,  ano¬ 
ther  French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry; 
and  that  the  Congregation  might  be  defeated  not  only 
by  arms  but  in  deputation,  the  fame  (hip  brought  three 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  (how  the  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  new  doftrines.  Thus  matters  were  pufh- 
ed  on  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.  1  he  nation 
was  univerfally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  French  troops,  to  which  they  faw  no  end.  The 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  proclamation  :  but  their  fears  increafed  the 
more.  The  congregation  affembled  at  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  foon  after 
by  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  They  next 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  to  be  followed  with  the 
queen-regent;  and  the  refult  of  their  confultations  was, 
that  an  expoftulatory  letter  fliould  be  addrtffed  to  her. 

This  was  accordingly  done;  but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with  her  ufual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.  Mutual  manifeftoes  were  now  publiflied;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  conteft  by  the 
fword.  The  congregation  having  feized  Broughty  ^ 
caftle,  marched  thence  to  Edinburgh.  The  queen- The  noble* 
regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  ftie  had  fortified  and  fend  their 
filled  with  French  troops.  Thither  the  nobles  fent1^®^ 
their  laft  meffage  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  defign  toqueen-r^ 
overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  They  re-geot, 
quelled  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  mercena¬ 
ries  to  depart  from  Leith,  and  to  make  that  place  open, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  difpoffefled  of 
their  lioufes,  but  to  all  the -inhabitants  of  Scotland., 
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Scotland.  They  declared,  that  her  denial  of  this  requeft  fhould  be 
*  confidered  by  them  as  a  proof  of  her  intention  to  re* 
dace  the  kingdom  tollavery;  in  which  cafe,  they  were 
determined  to  employ  their  utmoft  power  to  preferve  its 
independence.  Two  days  after  this  meffage,  the  queen- 
regent  fent  to  them  the  lord  Lyon,  whom  die  enjoined 
to  tell  them,  that  (he  confidered  their  demand  not  only 
as  prefumptuous,  but  as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal 
authority  •,  that  it  was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  dicta¬ 
ted  to  by  fubjeCts  \  that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be 
treated  as  foreigners,  being  entitled  to  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  with  Scotfmen  5  and  that  (he  would  neither  dif- 
band  her  troops,  nor  command  the  town  of  Leith  to 
be  made  open.  The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of 
the  queen-regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  to  depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  difperfe,  under 
the  pain  of  high  treafon.  The  Proteftants  irritated  by 
this  anfwer,  after  fo  me  deliberation  degraded  the  queen- 
regent  *,  and  for  this  purpofe  the  nobility,  barons,  and 
fiege  to  burgeffes,  all  agreed  in  fubfcribing  an  ediCl,  which  was 
'ueith.  fent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  publifhed  in 
them. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 
fummon  Leith  to  furrender  ;  but  meeting  with  defiance 
inftead  of  fubmiftion,  it  was  refolved  to  take  the  town 
by  fcalade.  For  this  fervice  ladders  were  made  in  the 
church  of. St  Giles  $  a  bufinefs  which,  interrupting  the 
preachers  in  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip,  made  them 
prognofticate  misfortune  and  mifcarriage  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  In  the  difpleafure  of  the  preachers,  the 
common  people  found  a  fource  of  complaint ;  and  the 
emiftariesof  the  queen-dowager  acting  with  indefatigable 
induftry  to  divide  her  adversaries,  and  to  fpread  chagrin 
and  diffatisfa£lion  among  them,  difeontent,  animofity, 
and  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  The 
duke  of  Chatelherault  difeouraged  many  by  his  example. 
Defection  from  the  Proteftants  added  ftrength  to  the 
!  •  queen-dowager.  The  moft  fecret  deliberations  of  the 
confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her.  The  foldiery 
were  clamorous  for  pay  $  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  money  to  fatisfy  their  claims.  Attempts  to 
foothe  and  appeafethem,  difeovering  their  confequence, 
engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death  a  domeftic  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to  compofe  them 
to  order  :  they  infulted  feveral  perfons  of  rank  who  dis¬ 
covered  a  folicitude  to  pacify  them  5  and  they  even 
ventured  to  declare,  that,  for  a  proper  reward,  they 
were  ready  to  fupprefs  the  reformation,  and  to  re-efta- 
bliih  the  mafs. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  fatisfa&ion  to 
todiftrefs  the  Proteftant  foldiers.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
ifhC)'51"  ^ie  C°ngre^ation  colle&ed  a  confiderable  ftim  among 
lizabeth.  ?  but  it  was  not  equal  to  the  prefen t  exigency. 

The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generofity.  It  was  re¬ 
folved,  that  each  nobleman  fhould  furrender  his  filver- 
plate  to  be  coined.  By  the  addrefs,  however,  of  the 
queen-dowager,  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  bribed  to 
conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  diftance,  the  ftamps  and  in- 
ftruments  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  defpair  gave  difquiet 
to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their  ruin.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  whofe  minifters  the  confederated  lords 
maintained  a  correfpondence  at  this  time,  had  frequently 
promifed  them  her  aftiftance )  but  they  could  not  now 
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wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  England^ 

In  an  extremity  fo  prefling,  they  therefore  applied  for  a  V“"— 
fum  of  money  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Croft, 
the  governors  of  Berwick  5  and  Cockburn  of  Ormifton, 
who  was  entrufted  with  this  commiflion,  obtained  from  5^4 
them  a  fupply  of  4000  crowns.  Traitors,  however,  Engiifh 
in  the  councils  of  the  Congregation,  having  informed  Jhbfidy 
the  queen-dowager  of  his  errand  and  expedition,  the  earl  theTueen- 
of  Both  well,  by  her  order,  intercepted  him  upon  his  re-regent. 
turn,  difeomfited  his  retinue,  and  made  a  prize  of  the 
Engiifh  fubfidy. 

To  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro¬ 
jected  upon  Leith,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  againft  it.  But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  foldiers  fallied  out  to  give  battle  to 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  poffeftVd  themfelves  of  The  Pro- 
their  cannon,  and  drove  them  back  to  Edinburgh.  Ateftants 
report  that  the  vigors  had  entered  this  city  with  the  fu.tlefeate^ 
gitives,  filled  it  with  diforder  and  difrnay.  The  earl  of 
Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  haftened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  haraffed  the  French  in  their 
retreat.  This  petty  conflict,  while  it  elated  the  queen- 
dowager,  ferved  to  augment  the  defpondence  of  the 
Proteftants. 

Vain  of  their  prowefs,  the  French  made  a  new  fally 
from  Leith,  with  a  view  to  intercept  a  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions  and  ftores  for  the  Congregation.  The  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  purfuing  them 
with  too  much  precipitation,  a  irefh  body  of  French 
troops  made  its  appearance.  It  was  prudent,  to  retreat,  q 
but  difficult.  An  obftinate  refiftance  was  made 
the  ohjeCt  of  the  French  to  cut  01T  the  foldiery  of 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  thefe  means  to1 
divide  the  ftrength  of  that  ftation.  The  earl  of  Arran 
and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occafion  for  all  their 
addrefs  and  courage.  Though  they  were  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  effeft  their  efcape,  jdieir  lofs  was  confiderable, 
and  the  victory  was  manifeftly  on  the  fide  of  their  ad- 
verfaries. 

About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  ,yjLai] 
fecretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  feeretly  from  t'he  queen- 
Leith,  and  joined  liimfelf  to  the  confederated  nobles,  dowagei’s 
He  had  been  difgufted  with  the  jealoufies  of  the  French  fecretary, 
counfellors,  and  was  expofed  to  danger  from  having [£e°i?ot0 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed.  His  reception  tenants." 
was  cordial,  and  correfponded  to  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  wifdom  and  experience.  He  was  lkilled 
in  bufinefs,  adorned  with  literature,  and  accuftomed  to 
refte&ion.  But  as  yet  it  was  not  known,  that  his  want 
of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  ta¬ 
lents. 

The  acceffion  of  this  ftatefman  to  their  party  could 
not  con  foie  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  un- 
promifing  afpeCt  of  their  affairs.  The  two  difeomft- 
tures  they  had  received  funk  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
their  followers.  Thofe  who  afreCted  prudence,  retired 
privately  from  a  caufe  which  they  accounted  defperate  $ 
and  the  timorous  fled  with  precipitation.  The  W'ailings 
and  diftruft  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy  and  infec¬ 
tious  ;  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and  fcorn  of  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  queen-dowager,  wrere  augmented  the  more. 

A  diftrefs  not  to  be  comforted  feemed  to  have  invaded 
the  Proteftants  ;  and  the  alfociated  nobles  confented  to 
abandon  the  capital.  A  little  after  midnight,  they  re¬ 
tired  i 
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Edinburgh  ,  and  fo  greatwas  the  panic  Wemyfi  were  delivered  up  to  the  French  troops  to  b 
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pillaged  ;  and  when  d’Oyfel  was  in  full  march  to  St 
Andrew’s  he  difcovered  a  powerf4.1l  fleet  bearing  up  the  Arr?v°3of 
frith.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  fupplies  ejtprftedihe  Engkft 
from  France  were  arrived.  Guns  were  fired  by  his  fleet, 
foldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  veffels  which 
contained  their  provifions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  caflle  at  St  Andrew’s,  an  end  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  obferved  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  fupport  the  Congregation.  A  conflernation, 
heightened  by  the  giddinefs  of  their  preceding  tranf- 
ports,  invaded  them.  Monfieur  d’Oyfel  now  perceived  . 
the  value  and  merit  of  the  fervice  which  had  been  per-  Xhe 
formed  by  the  lord  James  Stuart  ;  and  thinking  no  more  general 
of  St  Andrew^  and  conqueft,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  hisfkes. 
way  to  Leith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercepted  ; 
but  he  reached  that  important  Ration  after  a  march  of 

three  days.  ^ 

A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between  the  lords  Treaty5 

determines  the'eafe?  deTermin^d°to  affift  the  reformers  *  whole  lead-  of  the  Congregation  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  between 
to  affift  the  „s  now  difperfed,  and  went  to  different  parts  of  the  mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  d.lappomted  in  herfflw.be* 
reformers.  k;  d  toPemploy  their  aflivity  there  for  the  common  expiations  from  I  ranee.  The  violent  admmiftration 

kingdom, _  j  .  that  the  lords  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  had  involved  that  nation  in  trou-.  „  ,  « 


Scotland.  tired  from  ,  - Q 

’ - - ‘  which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to  Stirling  without 

-  making  any  halt. 

JYom  Edm  John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation 
burgh  to  to  Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  an 
Stirling.  courage,  addreffed  them  from  the  pulpit.  He  repre- 
5*9  fen  ted  their  misfortunes  as  the  confequences  of  thei  r 
John  Knox  ^  .  and  entreating  them  to  remember  the  goodnefs 
of  their  caufe,  a  fiured  them  in  the  end  of  joy,  honour, 
and  viftory.  His  popular  eloquence  correfponding  to 
all  their  warmeft  wifhes,  diffufed  fatisfaftion  and  cheer- 
fulnefs.  They  pafied  from  defpair  to  hope.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter* 
mined  to  folicit,  by  a  formal  embafiy,  the  aid  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Maitland  of  Letliington,  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  were  chofen  to  negociate  this  important  bufinefs  ; 
and  they  received  the  fulleft  inttruftions  concerning  the 
Rate  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  defigns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
France. 

The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  confidered 
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caufe.  The  queen-dowager,  imagining  that  the  lords 
were  fled,  conceived  great  hopes  of  being  able  at  once 
to  cruffi  the  reformed.  Her  fanguine  hopes,  however, 
were  foon  checked,  on  receiving  certain  intelligence  that 
Oueen  Elizabeth  was  refolved  to  aflill  them.  She  now 
took  the  befi  meafures  poffible,  as  circumftances  then 
$Q1  Rood  ;  and  determined  to  crufli  her  enemies  before  they 
The  French  Could  receive  any  abidance  from  England.  Her  French 
troops  troops  took  the  road  to  Stirling,  and  waRed  in  their 

T Jes^f  march  all  the  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers 
the  reform-  of  the  reformation.  After  renewing  their  depredations 
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at  Stirling,  they  pafied  the  bridge;  and  proceeding 
along  the  fide  of  the  river,  exercifed  their  cruelties  and 
oppreflions  in  a  difirift  which  had  diRinguifhed  itfelf 
by  an  ardent  zeal  againR  popery.  White  the  terror  of 
their  arms  was  thus  diffufing  itfelf,  they  refolved  to 
feize  on  the  town  and  cafile  of  St  Andrew’s,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  important  military  Ration,  and  as 
a  convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries  which 
they  expe&ed  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  exerted  himfelf  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  progrefs  and  fruflrate  their  attempts  ;  and 
it  was  his  objeft  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  force  of 
Lordb James tlie  Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  adion  of  import- 
Stuart.  ance,  and  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  Engliffi  army. 

A  fmall  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  Pet- 
ticur  ;  and  they  pofieifed  themfclves  of  Kinghorn.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  horfe  and  100  foot,  enter¬ 
ed  Dvfart.  With  this  Inconfiderable  force  he  propofed 
to  a6l  againR  an  array  of  4000  men.  His  admirable 
fit  ill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  great  courage,  were 
eminently  difplayed.  During  20  days  he  prevented  the 
inarch  of  the  French  to  St  Andrew’s,  intercepting  their 
provifions,  haraffing  them  with  fkirmiffies,  and  intimi¬ 
dating  them  by  the  addrefs  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  Rra- 
tagems. 

Monfieur  d’Oyfel,  enraged  and  affiamed  at  being  dif- 
concerted  and  oppofed  by  a  body  of  men  To  difpropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour.  The 
lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.  Dvfart  and 


of  the  houfe  of  Guife  had  involved  that  nation  in  trou- 1 
blcs  and  diRrefs.  Its  credit  was  greatly  funk,  and  its 
treafury  nearly  exbauRed.  Perfections,  and  the  fpirit  rhg  ^ 
of  Calvinifm,  produced  commotions  and  confpiracies ;  regen4t  ^ 
and  amidR  domeRic  and  dangerous  intrigues  and  flrug-  appointed 
gies,  Scotland  failed  to  engage  that  particular  difiin&ion  m  her  ex- 
which  had  been  promifed  to  its  affairs.  It  was  not,  j*“atl0n9 
however,  altogether  negle&ed.  The  count  De  Mar- France/ 
tigues  had  arrived  at  Leith  with  XOOO  foot  and  a  few 
horfe.  The  marquife  D’Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it 
with  another  body  «f  foldiers  ;  but,  after  lofing  feveral 
fhips  in  a  furious  tempeR,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
liaven  whence  he  had  failed.  ^7 

In  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  fnany  forfook  the  queen- She  is  d& 
dowager.  It  was  now  underRood  that  the  Engliffi  army  ferted  by 
was  on  its  march  to  Scotland.  The  Scottifh  lords  who 
had  affe&ed  a  neutrality,  meditated  an  union  with  the 
ProteRants.  The  earl  of  Huntly  gave  a  folernn  affurance 
that  he  would  join  them.  Proclamations  were  iffued 
throughout  the  kingdom,  calling  on  the  fubjefts  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  affemble  in  arms  at  Linlithgow,  to  re-eRablifh 
their  ancient  freedom,  and  to  alliR  in  the  utter  expulfion 
of  the  French  foldiery. 

The  Engliffi  fleet  in  the  mean  time,  under  Winter 
the  vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  deflroyed  feveral  fliips, 
had  landed  fome  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  difeomfit-  608 
ed  a  body  of  French  mercenaries.  On  being  apprifed  The  prince 
of  thefe  a&sof  hoRility,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  difpatch-°jt^™D 
ed  the  chevalier  de  beure  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make  tunegoci?.t2 
reprefentations  againR  this  breach  of  peace,  and  to  urge  with  Queen 
the  recal  of  her  fliips.  This  arabaffador  affe&ed  like- Elizabeth 
wife  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot- vain* 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propofe  methods  by 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  Queen  Elizabeth \ 
but  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  refolutions 
againR  the  queemdowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
•  only  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  With  fimilar  in¬ 
tentions,  John  Monluc  bilhop  of  Valence,  a  man  of 
greater  addrefs  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the 
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Scotland,  houfe  of  Guife,  was  alfo  ferit  at  this  time  to  the  court 
1 — v—'  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  mini¬ 
fop  tiers,  were  too  wife  to  be  amufed  by  artifice  and  dex- 
\n  Englifh  terity.  The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army 
rmy  enters  of  1 200  horfc  and  6000  foot;  and  the  lord  Scroop, 
Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Francis  Lake, 
commanded  under  him.  By  a  cruel  policy,  the  queen- 
dowager  had  already  wafted  all  the  country  around 
the  capital.  But  the  dcfolation  which  (he  had. made, 
while  it  was  ruinous  to  the  Scottifh  peafants,  affect¬ 
ed  not  the  army  of  England.  The  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  did  not  want  penetration  and  forefight, 
and  had  themfelves  provided  againft  this  difficulty. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Menteith,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  the 
lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  with  a  numerous 
and  formidable  force,  joined  the  Englifh  commander  at 
Prefton. 

Struck  with  the  fad  condition  of  her  affairs,  defpair- 
ing  of  a  timely  and  proper  fuccour  from  France,  and 
reminded  by  ficknefs  of  her  mortality,  the  queenKlowa- 
ger  retired  from  Leith  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
put  herfelf  under  the  proteClion  of  the  lord  Erfkine. 
flie  queen-  At  the  period  when  (lie  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
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the  lord  Erfkine  had  received  from  the  three  eftates  the 
charge  of  this  important  fortrefs,  with  the  injun6lion  to 
hold  it  till  he  fhould  know  their  farther  orders  ;  and 
he  giving  way  to  the  folicitations  of  neither  fadlion, 
had  kept  it  with  fidelity.  By  admitting  the  queen-dowa¬ 
ger,  he  yielded  to  fentiments  of  honour  and  humanity, 
and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty.  Only  a 
few  of  her  domeftics  accompanied  her,  with  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
carl  Marifchal. 

The  confederated  nobles  now  affembled  at  Dalkeith 
hold  a  council ;  and  conforming  to  thofe  maxims 
of  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hoftili- 
ties,  had  been  formerly  exercifed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen-dowager  to  an  amicable  conelufion  of  the 
prefent  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifeflos 
and  meflages  in  which  they  had  prefled  her  to  difmifs 
the  French  foldiery,  who  had  fo  long  opprefled  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  to  fervitude.  The  averfion,  how¬ 
ever,  with  which  fhe  had  con  flan tly  received  their  fuit 
and  prayers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  given  way  to  a 
ilrong  neceflity,  and  had  intreated  the  aftiflance  of  the 
queen  of  England  to  expel  thefe  ftrangers  by  force  of 
arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the  powerful  pro- 
tedlion  of  this  princefs,  they  were  ftill  animated  with  a 
becoming  refpedl  for  the  mother  of  their  fovereign  ;  and, 
abhorring  to  flain  the  ground  with  Chriftian  blood,  were 
difpofed  once  more  to  folicit  the  difmiflion  of  thefe  mer¬ 
cenaries,  with  their  officers.  And  that  no  juft  obje&ion 
might  remain  againft  the  grant  of  this  lafl  requefl,  they 
allured  her,  that  a  fafe  paflage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of 
England,  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  French  ;  or  that,  if 
they  judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  fhould  tranfport  them  to  their  own  country.  If 
thefe  propofals  fhould  be  rcjedled,  they  appealed  and 
protefted  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  fhould  be  un- 
derftood  and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha¬ 
tred,  or  wickednefs  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles  ;  but 
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that  they  had  been  compelled  to  this  difagreeable  and 
diftrefsful  remedy,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  their  religion,  their  perfons,  their  eftates, 
and  their  pofterity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  their  petition,  to  confider  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  and  to  think  of  the  reft  and  quiet  which  were 
neceflary  to  relieve  the  affli£lions  of  her  daughter’s 
kingdom  ;  and  they  befought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wifdom,  humanity, 
and  juftice. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
aflociated  lords,  the  lord  Grey  dire&ed  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  on  the  queen- 
dowager  and  ftipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the  z 
Englifh  troops,  on  condition  that  the  French  mercen- She  ftill  bin¬ 
aries  fhould  be  immediately  difmified  from  her  fervice,  haves  with 
and  prohibited  from  refiding  in  Scotland.  Returning  *n**inccriT‘ 
no  dire£l  anfwer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  fhe  de- 
fired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  refolution  which  it  be¬ 
came  her  to  adopt.  This  equivocal  behaviour  corre- 
fponded  with  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  whieh  had  uniformly 
diftinguifhed  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  her  engagements  with  France  did  not  permit  her  to 
be  open  and  explicit.  613 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.  A  The  French 
body  of  the  French,  polled  on  a  rifing  ground  called  by 

Hawk-hill ,  difputed  their  pr  ogre  ft.  During  five  hours 
the  conflidl  was  maintained  with  obftinate  valour.  At 
length  the  Scottifh  horfemen  charged  the  French  with  a 
fury  which  they  were  unable  to  refill.  They  fled  to 
Leith  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been  cut  off 
from  it  altogether,  if  the  Englifh  cavalry  had  exerted 
themfelves.  Three  hundred  of  the  French  foldiers  pe- 
rifhed  in  this  a£lion,  and  a  few  combatants  only  fell  on 
the  fide  of  the  Congregation. 

Leith  was  inverted.  The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  who  lay 
Englifh  and  Scottifh  nobility  wTere  planted  at  Reftal-*ie&e  t0 
rig,  and  around  it.  Trenches  were  call ;  and  the  ord- 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  armies,  a 
mount  was  raifed,  upon  which  eight  cannons  wTere  ere<El- 
ed.  A  continued  fire  from  thefe,  againft  St  Anthony’s 
tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  managed  with 
fkill,  the  walls  of  this  fabric  were  fhaken,  and  the 
French  found  it  neceflary  to  difmount  their  artillery.-— 

Negligent  from  fecurity,  and  apprehenftve  of  no  attack, 
the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  officers  occupied  themfelves  in 
amufements,  and  permitted  a  relaxation  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  French,  informed  of  this  fupineneft  and  61 <; 
levity,  made  a  Tally  from  Leith.  While  fome  of  the  A  party  of 
captains  were  diverting  themfelves  at  Edinburgh,  andt^?mCut 
the  foldiery  were  engaged  at  dice  and  cards,  they  en-° 
tered  the  trenches  unobferved,  and,  improving  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  put  6O0  men  to  the  fword.  After  this  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Proteflants  were  more  attentive  to  their  af¬ 
fairs. — Mounts  were  built  at  proper  diflances,  and  thefe 
being  fortified  with  ordnance,  ferved  as  places  of  retreat 
and  defence  in  the  event  of  hidden  incurflons  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  the  blockade  in  a  more  effectual  man¬ 
ner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D’Elbeuf,  prom i fed  fo 
often  to  the  queen-regent,  was  in  vain  expelled  by  her  ; 
but  fhe  received,  at  this  time,  fupplies  in  money  and  mi¬ 
litary  flores ;  and  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  though 
defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  miniflers, 
had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  cncc  more  the  arts  of 
4  X  deliiy 
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with  the  queen-do  wager,  with  the  3l.ng.it  com  man 
ders,  and  with  the  confederated  nobles  ;  but  no  Con- 
traft  or  agreement  eould  be  concluded.  Ins  credentials 
extended  neither  to  the  demolition  of  Lain,  nor  to  the 
reeal  of  the  French  mercenaries  :  and  though  he  ob- 
tained  powers  from  his  eourt  to  conient  to  t  ie  ornier 
of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  difgraceful  to  the  Congregation  ;  who, 
in  the  prefect  profperous  ftate  of  their  affairs,  were 
not  difpofed  to  give  up  any  of  the  objefts  for  which 
they  had  ft ruggled  fo  long,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
which  they  now  looked  forward  with  a  fettled  hope  and 

Though  the  grave  and  meafured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  ftubborn  fenfe  of  the 
Congregation,  yet  as  he  alMed  to  give  them  admom- 
tions  and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  m.ult  them 
with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  coneeived  a  high  in¬ 
dignation  againft  him.  Under  this  impulle,  and  that, 
in  fo  advanced  a  ftage  of  their  affairs,  they  might  exhi¬ 
bit  the  determined  firmnefs  of  their  refolutions,  and  bind 
to  them  by  an  indiffoluble  tie  the  earl  of  Huntly  and 
the  other  perfons  who  had  joined  them  in  confluence 
of  the  Englifti  alliance,  they  thought  of  the  affurance 
and  {lability  of  a  new  league  and  covenant ,  more  folemn, 
expreffive,  and  refolute,  than  any  which  they  had  yet 
entered  into  and  fubferibed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  perfons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  affociation,  bound  themfelvcs 
in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  foeiety,  and  as 
individuals,  to  advanee  the  reformation  of  religion,  and 
to  procure,  by  all  poffible  means,  the  true  preaching  of 
the  gofpel,  with  the  proper  adminiflration  of  the  faera- 
ments,  and  the  other  ordinances  in  connexion  with  it. 
Deeply  affe£ted,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  imfeondutff 
of  the  French  llatefmen,  who  had  been^  promoted  to 
high  offices  ;  with'  the  oppreffions  of  the  French  merce¬ 
naries,  whom  the  qneen-dowager  kept  up  and  main¬ 
tained  under  the  colour  of  authority  ;  with  the  tyranny 
of  their  officers  j  and  with  the  manifeft  danger  of  eon- 
queft  to  which  the  country  was  expofed,  by  different 
fortifications  on  the  fea-coafl,  and  by  other  dangerous 
innovations  ;  they  promifed  and  engaged,  colledively 
and  individually,  to  join  with  the  queen  of  England’s 
army,  and  to  concur  in  an  honed,  plain,  and  unrefer- 
ved  refolution  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  the  realm, 
as  oppreffors  of  public  liberty  ;  that,  by  recovering^the 
ancient  rights,  privileges,  and  freedom  of  their  nation, 
they  might  live  for  the  future  under  the  due  obedience 
of  their  king  and  queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cu- 
doms  of  the  country,  and  by  officers  and  ffatefmen  born 
and  educated  among  themfelves.  It  was  likewife  con- 
tra£led  and  agreed  by  the  fubferibers  to  this  bond  and 
covenant,  that  no  private  intelligence  by  writing  or 
meffage,  or  communication  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  kept 
up  with  their  adverfaries  \  and  that  all  perfons  who  re¬ 
filled  the  godly  enterprife  in  whieh  they  were  united, 
fhould  be  regarded  as  their  enemies,  and  reduced  to  fub- 
je£Hon. 

When  the  flrong  and  fervid  fentiment  and  expreffion 
of  this  new  affociation  were  communicated  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  (he  abandoned  herfelf  to  forrow.  Her  mind, 
inclined  to  defpondence  by  the  increafe  of  her  malady, 


felt  the  more  intemely  the  cruel  diftra&ions  and  dif*  Scotland 
quiets  into  whieh  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by  the 


ambition  of  France,  her  own  doating  aftedlion  for  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognoffieations  of 
flatterers  and  courtiers.  In  the  agony  of  paffion,  die 
befought  the  maledi&ion  and  curfe  of  God  to  alight  up¬ 
on  all  thofe  who  had  counfelled  her  to  perfeeute  the 
preachers,  and  to  refufe  the  petitions  of  the  mofl  ho¬ 
nourable  portion  of  her  fubje&s. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fiege  of  Leith  was  profecuted. 

But  the  ffrength  of  the  garrifon  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  foldiers,  the  operations  of  the  befiegers  were 
flow  and  languid.  An  accidental  fire  in  the  town, 
which  deftroyed  many  houfes  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  their  artillery  with  fome  advantage  •,  and  a  few 
days  after  they  made  a  general  affault.  But  the  fealing- The  Fro- 
ladders  which  were  applied  to  the  walls  beihg  too  fhort,  teftants 
and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  make  an 
queen-dowager,  having  a&ed  a  treacherous  part,  the  at-l^^e™ 
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tempt  failed  of  fueeefs,  and  1000  men  were  dcitroyeci. 

The  combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lofe  their  refo¬ 
lution  or  their  hopes.  The  Englifh  and  Seots  animated 
the  eon  ft  an  ey  of  each  other  ;  and  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Berwick,  whieh  was  now  made,  a  new 
fource  of  cordiality  opened  itfelf.  Letters  had  alfo 
come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  piomifmg  a  powerful 
reinforcement,  giving  the  expe&atzon  of  his  taking  on 
himfelf  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  ordering  his  pa¬ 
vilion  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  camp.  Leith  began  to  feel 
the  mifery  of  famine,  and  the  French  gave  themfelves  ^ 
up  to  defpair.  The  befiegers  abounded  in  every  thing  \  A  reirv 
and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  the  expe&ed  reinforce- forCement 
ment  from  England,  gave  them  the  moft  deeifive  fupe- arrive? 
riority  over  their  adverfaries.  Frequent  Tallies  'vcre 
made  by  the  garrifon,  and  they  were  always  unluccefs- 
ful.  Difeouraged  by  defeats,  depreffed  with  the  want 
of  provifions,  and  languifhing  under  the  negligence  of 
Franee,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Congregation.  .  gai 

Amidft  this  diftrefs  the  queen-dowager,  wafted  with  [)eathof 
a  lingering  diftemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  the  the  queen, 
caftle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  (lie  regent 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  James  ^ 
Stuart,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Gleneairn,  and  Mari- 
fchal,  to  bid  them  a  laft  adieu.  She  expreffed  to  them 
her  forrow  for  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earneft  fuit,  that  they  would  confult  their  conftitu- 
tional  liberties,  by  difmiffing  the  French  and  Engbfh 
from  their  eountry  *,  and  that  they  would  preferve  a  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  to  the  queen  their  fovereign.  She  pro- 
feffed  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  all  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  her  5  and  entreated  their  pardon  for 
the  offences  (he  had  committed  againft  them.  In  to¬ 
ken  of  her  kinanefs  and  charity,  ffie  then  embraced 
them  by  turns  ;  and,  while  the  tear  ftarted  in  her  eye, 
prefented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  fmiling  afpedl.  After 
this  interview,  the  fhort  portion  of  life  whieh  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion  5  and  that  (lie  might  al¬ 
lure  the  Congregation  to  be  compaffionate  to  her  Popifti 
fubje&s  and  her  French  adherents,  fhe  flattered  them, 
by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  the  mofl  popular  of 
their  preachers,  to  aflifl  and  comfort  her  by  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  prayers.  He  made  long  difeourfes  to  her 
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[Scotland,  about  tbe  abominations  of  the  mafs ;  but  flic  appears  to 
— -Y— have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Romifh  church  *,  and 
her  body  being  tranfported  to  France,  was  depofited  in 
the  nionaftery  of  St  Peter,  at  Rheims,  in  Champagne, 
612  where  her  filler  Renee  was  an  abbefs. 
i  'he  French  The  death  of  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  period  fo  criti- 
I  loops  fub-  cal,  broke  altogether  the  fpirit  of  the  French  troops. 
Uit.  They  were  blocked  upfo  completely,  that  it  was  almoft 

impoflible  for  any  fupplies  to  reach  them  either  by  fea 
or  land  *,  and  France  had  delayed  fo  long  to  fulfil  its 
magnificent  promifes,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  take  any  fteps  towards  their  accomplishment.  Its  in¬ 
ternal  diftrefs  and  difquitts  were  multiplying.  The  no¬ 
bility,  impoverifhed  by  wars,  were  courting  the  rewards 
of  fervice,  and  flruggling  in  hoflility.  The  clergy 
were  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  vindi&ive.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered  their  fwords 
to  the  fe&ious.  Francis  II.  the  hufband  of  Mary,  was 
without  dignity  or  underilanding.  Catharine  de  Mcdi- 
cis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and  falfehood.  Infur- 
r  eft  ions  were  dreaded  in  every  province.  The  houfe  of 
Guife  was  encompaffed  with  difficulties,  and  trembling 
with  apprehenfions,  fo  that  they  could  not  think  of  per¬ 
illing  in  their  views  of  diftant  conquefls.  It  was  necef- 
fary  that  they  fliould  abandon  for  a  time  all  the  proud 
projects  they  had  formed  for  the  extenfion  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  exemption  from  fo¬ 
reign  wars  that  they  could  hope  to  fupport  their  own  / 
greatnefs.  and  apply  a  remedy  to  the  domeftic  difturb- 
ances  of  France. 

It  appeared  to  Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 
Vlafy  enter  not  treat  in  a  dire<R  method  with  the  Congregation, 
nto  a  ne-  %v’nora  they  affi&ed  to  confider  as  rebellious  fubjedls, 
vithEliza-  without  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.  In  nego- 
>eth.  ciating  a  peace,  therefore,  they  addrefled  themfelves  to 
Oueen  Elizabeth.  It  was  by  her  ofllces  and  interfe¬ 
rence  that  they  proje&ed  a  reconciliation  with  the  con¬ 
federated  lords,  and  that  they  fought  to  extinguifh  the 
animofities  which,  with  fo  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottifli  nation.  They  granted  their  com  million  to 
John  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pelleve  bi- 
fliop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  BrofTe,  Henry  Clentin 
fieur  d’Oyfel,  and  Charles  de  la  Roehefaucault  fieur  de 
Randan  ;  authoring  them  in  a  body  or  by  two  of  their 
number,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  queen  of 
England.  The  Englifh  commiflioners  were  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil  principal  fecretary  of  (late,  Nicolas  Wotton 
dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew  ;  and  the  powers  of 
treaty  were  to  be  exercifed  by  them  all  in  conjunction, 
or  by  four,  three,  or  two  of  them. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered 
only  to  treat  with  England,  were ^yet,  by  a  feparate 
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©the  Pro-  commiflion,  entrufted  to  allure  the  Congregation,  that, 
eftants.  notwithftanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into 
favour,  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  , 
and  to  abflain  for  ever  from  all  inquiry  into  their  con¬ 
duct.  They  had  full  authority,  at,  the  fame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
miflioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  complaints  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  and  to  grant,  with  their  confent,  the  relief  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  moll  proper  and  falutary. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  chooling  for 


their  reprefentatives  the  lord  James  Stuart,  tbe  lord 
Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  exprefled  their 
wiilingnefs  to  concur  in  reafonable  meafures  for  the  re- 
eftablilhment  of  the  public  tranquillity.  By  the  mode 
of  a  formal  petition,  they  enumerated  their  grievances, 
laid  claim  to  redrefs,  and  befought  an  uniform  protec- 
tion  to  their  conllitution  and  laws.  To  this  petition  the  And  at  laff 
interceflion  of  Qjjeen  Elizabeth  effedted  the  friendly  at-  t.rant  their 
tention  of  Francis  and.Mary  •,  and  on  a  foundation  con- Petltlon* 
certed  with  fo  much  propriety,  Monluc  and  Randan, 

Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  adling  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  England,  drew  up  and  authenticated  the  celebra¬ 
ted  deed  of  relief  and  conceflion  which  does  fo  much 
honour  to  the  fpirit,  perfeveranee  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Scottifli  nation.  626 

By  this  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary  flipulated  and  Nature  of 
confented,  that  no  French  foldiers  and  no  foreign  troops the*** 
Ihould  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland  without  the  coun-  proteftatits. 
fel  and  advice  of  the  three  eftates.  They  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  the  French  mercenaries  fliould  be  fent  back 
to  France,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  Leith  fliould  be 
demolifhed.  They  agreed  that  commiflioners  fliould  be 
appointed  to  vifit  Dunbar,  and  to  point  out  the  works 
there  which  ought  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  they  bound 
themfelves  to  build  no  new  fortrefs  or  place  of  lirength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentary  fanCtion.  They  confented  to  extinguifh 
all  debts  which  had  been  contracted  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  French  and  Scotch  foldiery  in  their  fervice. 

They  appointed  the  eftates  of  the  realm  to  hold  a  par¬ 
liament' for  the  difcuflion  of  affairs  of  ftate  *,  and  they 
obliged  themfelves  to  confider  the  aCts  of  this  aflembly 
as  valid  and  effectual  in  every  refpect.  They  confirmed 
the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  which  prohibited  the 
princes  of  Scotland  from  making  peace  and  war  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  the  three  eftates.  It  was  agreed  by 
them  that  the  three  eftates,  in  concurrence  with  the 
queen,  fliould  eleCt  a  council  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  during  her  majefty’s  abfence.  They  became, 
bound  to  employ  the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  juftice  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  feals,  treafurer,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  in  other  ftations  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  and  to 
abilain  from  the  promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of 
truft  and  honour,  and  from  inverting  any  clergyman  in 
the  charge  of  affairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined 
to  cftablifti  an  aCt  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  for  ever 
the  memory  of  all  the  late  tranfan&ions  of  war  and  of¬ 
fence.  It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace 
and  reconciliation  fhould  take  place  among  all  parties. 

They  exprefled  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 
fliould  be  aiTumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to  deprive  any  of  their  fubje6ls  of  their  eftates  or  office?. 

And  they  referred  the  reparation  which  might  be  pro¬ 
per  to  compenfatc  the  injuries  which  had  been  fuftaiued 
by  biftiops  and  ecclefiaftics,  to  the  judgment  of  the  three 
eftates  in  parliament. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  of  England  and  France  did  not  choofe  to  delibe¬ 
rate  and  decide,  though  articles  with  regard  to  it  had 
been  prefented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  people. 

They  referred  this  delicate  topic  to  the  enfuing  meeting 
of  parliament  $  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  en¬ 
gaged,  that  deputies  from  the  three  eftates  fliould  repair 
4  T  2  to 
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Scotland,  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  intention  concern- 

-  ing  matters  of  fucli  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  thefe  conceflions  to  the  nobility 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  on  the  part  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  courts,  Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Vvotton, 
concluded  another  treaty.  By  this  convention  it  w.as 
determined,  that  the  Englifti  and  French  troops  fhould 
depart  out  of  Scotland  j  that  all  warlike  preparations 
fhould  ceafe  j  that  the  fort  of  Eyemouth  fhould  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray  *,  that 
Francis  and  Mary  fliould  abflain  from  bearing  the  title 
and  arms  of  England  or  Ireland  *,  that  it  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  whether  a  farther  compenfation  fliould  be  made 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  injuries  committed  againfl  her  ; 
and  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  fhould  be  fully 
and  fincerely  reconciled  to  the  nobility  and  the  people 
of  their  kingdom.  The  intcreffs  of  England  and  France 
were  the  particular  obje£ls  of  this  agreement.  But 
though  the  conceflions  to  the  Proteflants  were  not  in- 
ferted  in  it  at  full  length,  an  expreffive  reference  was 
made  to  them  ;  and  they  received  a  confirmation  in 
terms  which  could  not  be  mi  funder  flood.  This  deed 
recorded  the  clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their 
fubje&s  of  Scotland,  the  extreme  willingnefs  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegi¬ 
ance,  the  reprefentation  they  had  offered  of  their  grie¬ 
vances,  and  the  requefl  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  redrefs 
fliould  be  afforded  them  and  it  appealed  to  the  confe- 
quent  conceflions  which  had  been  flipulated  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 

By  thefe  important  negotiations,  the  Proteflants, 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  while  they  acquired  a  power  to  a£l  in  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  reformation,  reflored  to  Scotland  its  civil 
eonflitution.  The  exclufion  of  foreigners  from  offices 
of  Rate,  the  limitation  of  the  Scottifh  princes  with  re¬ 
gard  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the  three 
etlates  to  their  ancient  confequence,  and  the  a£l  of  obli¬ 
vion  of  all  offences,  were  acquifitions  mofl  extenfively 
great  and  ufeful  y  and,  while  they  gave  the  fullefl  fecu- 
rity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  mofl  fanguine  ex¬ 
pectations. 

The  peace,  fo  fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked 
for  their  own  country,  and  the  Englifh  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidft  events  fo  joyful,  the  preachers 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  a  thankfgiving.  It  was  ordered  according¬ 
ly  }  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commiffioners  of  the 
boroughs,  with  ieveral  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  capite ,  "were  appointed  to  choofc  and  depute  miniflers 
to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  difeharge  the 
pafloral  fun&ions  at  Edinburgh,  Chriflopher  Goodman 
at  St  Andrew’s,  Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John  Row 
at  Perth,  Paul  Methveri  at  Jedburgh,  William  Chrifti- 
fon  at  Dundee,  David  Fergufon  at  Dunfermline,  and 
David  Lindfey  at  I^eith.  That  the  bufinefs  of  the 
church,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro¬ 
priety,  fuperintendants  were  elected  to  prefide  over  the 
ecclefiaflical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  diftri&s. 
Mr  John  Spotfwood  was  named  the  fuperintendant  for 
the  divifion  of  Lothian,  Mr  John  Willocks  for  that 
fs f  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr 
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John  Erfkine  of  Dun  for  that  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  Scotland, 
and  Mr  John  Carfewcll  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Ifles. 

This  inconfiderable  number  of  miniilers  and  fuperinten- 
dants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  # 

Amidft  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Proteflants,  The  par. 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  All  perfons  who  lament 
had  a  title  from  law,  or  from  ancient  cuftom,  to  attend  rc€efe. 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  were  called  to  affemble. 

While  there  was  a  full  convention  of  the  greater  barons 
and  the  prelates,  the  inferior  tenants  in  capite ,  or  the 
letter  barons,  on  an  occafion  fo  great,  inflead  of  ap¬ 
pearing  by  reprefentation,  came  in  crowds  to  give  per- 
fonally  their  affiflance  and  votes  ;  and  all  the  com¬ 
miffioners  for  the  boroughs,  without  exception,  prefent- 
ed  themfelves. 

It  was  obje&ed  to  this  parliament  when  it  was  af- 
fembled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  fince  Francis  and 
Mary  were  not  prefent,  and  had  not  empowered  any 
perfon  to  reprefent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
late  conceflions  to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  they  had 
in  efxeCl  difpenfed  with  this  formality  •,  and  the  objection, 
after  having  been  warmly  agitated  for  fome  days,  was 
reje&cd  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  lords  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  then  chofen  ;  and  as  the  Proteflant  party 
were  fuperior  to  the  Popifh  fa&ion,  they  were  careful,  in 
electing  the  members  of  this  committe,  to  favour  all 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  forward  the  work  of  the  re- 
formation.  The  firfl  objeCl  which  the  lords  of  the  ar-  Suppjjca. 
tides  held  out  to  parliament  was  the  fupplication  of  thetion  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  perfons  who  pro- Protettant^ 
feffed  the  new  do&rines.  It  required,  that  the  Romifh 
church  fhould  be  condemned  and  abolifhed.  It  repro¬ 
bated  the  tenet  of  tranfubftantiation,  the  merit  of  works, 
papiflical  indulgences,  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  pray¬ 
ers  to  departed  faints  ;  and  considering  them  as  peflilent 
errors,  and  as  fatal  to  falvation,  it  demanded,  that  all 
thofe  who  fhould  teach  and  maintain  them  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  correction  and  punifhment.  It  demanded,  that 
a  remedy  fliould  be  applied  againfl  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  facraments  by  the  catholics,  and  that  the  an¬ 
cient  difeipline  of  the  church  fhould  be  reflored.  In 
fine,  it  infilled,  that  the  fupremacy  and  authority  of  the 
pope  fliould  be  abolifhed  *,  and  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  fhould  be  employed  in  fupporting  the  reformed 
miniflry,  in  the  provifion  of  fchools,  and  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor. 

This  fupplication  of  the  Proteflants  was  received  in 
parliament  with  marks  of  the  greatefl  deference  and  re- 
fpeCl.  The  popifh  doClrines  it  cenfured,  and  the  flrong 
language  it  employed,  excited  no  difpute  or  altercation. 

The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  members,  did  not 
think  it  expedient  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  in 
all  its  extent,  fhould  be  allotted  to  the  reformed  miniflry, 
and  the  fupport  of  fchools  and  the  poor.  Avoiding, 
therefore,  any  explicit  ferutiny  into  this  point,  the  par¬ 
liament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  miniflers  and  the  lead- 
ing  men  of  the  reformation,  to  draw  up,  under  dittinft  A  Confef- 
heads,  the  fubftance  and  fenfe  of  thofe  do&rines  which  flon  of  Faitk 
ought  to  be  eflablifhed  over  the  kingdom.  Within  four  drawn  up. 
days  this  important  bufinefs  was  accomplilhed.  1  he 
writing  or  inftrument  to  which  the  reformed  committed 
their  opinions  was  termed,  “  The  Confeffion  of  Faith, 
profefled  and  believed  by  the  Proteflants  within  the 
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realm  of  Scotland  (qJ.”  It  was  read  fird  to  the  lords 
of  the  articles.  It  was  then  read  to  the  parliament ; 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Romifh  church  were  commanded, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  make  publicly  their  objections 
to  the  doctrines  it  propofed.  They  preferved  a  profound 
filence.  A  new  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  the 
tranfadion.  The  articles  of  the  Confeflion  were  again 
read  over  in  their  order,  and  the  votes  of  parliament 
were  called.  Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re- 
fufed  to  beftowr  on  it  their  authority.  The  earl  of 
Athol,  and  the  lords  Somerville  and  Bothwell,  protect¬ 
ed,  that  u  they  would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them.”  The  bifhops  and  the  eftate  ecclefiaftical, 
from  a  conlcioufnefs  of  the  weaknefs  of  popery,  feemed 
to  have  loft  all  power  of  fpeech.  No  diffent,  no  vote, 
was  given  by  them.  “  It  is  long  (faid  the  earl  Marif- 
chal),fince  I  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  the  Romifh  faith, 
and  an  affefiion  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  But  this 
day  has  afforded  me  the  completed  conviction  of  the 
falfehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  The 
bifhops,  who  do  not  conceive  themfelves  to  be  deficient 
in  learning,  and  whofe  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hierarchy  cannot  be  doubted,  have  abandoned  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  their  intereft  in  it,  as  objeCts  which  admit  of 
no  defence  or  juftification,”  All  the  other  conftituent 
members  of  this  great  council  were  zealous  for  the  eda- 
bliffiment  of  the  reformation,  and  affirmed  the  propriety 
of  its  doClrines.  Thus  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
with  great  deliberation  and  folcmnity,  examined,  voted, 
and  ratified  the  confeffion  <*f  the  reformed  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  edablifliment  of  the  Confeflion 
of  the  mafs.  0£  Faith,  the  parliament  paffed  an  aCt  againft  the  mafs 
and  the  exercifc  of  the  Romifh  worfhip.  And  it  feru- 
plcd  not  to  ordain,  that  all  perfons  faying  or  hearing 
mafs  fhould,  for  the  fird  offence,  be  expofed  to  the  eon- 
fifeation  of  their  edates,  and  to  a  corporeal  chaflifement, 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  magiflrate ;  that  for  the  fecond 
offence,  they  fhould  be  banifhed  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
for  thethird  offence  they  fliould  fuffer  the  pains  of  death. 
Perfecting  This  fiercenefs,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  did  not  luit 
ProteftartT  t^ie  gencr°fity  vi&ory  >  and  while  an  excufe  is  fought 
for  it  in  the  perfidioufnefs  of  the  Romifh  priedhood,  it 
efcapes  not  the  obfer ration  of  the  mod  fuperficial  hido- 
rians,  that  thefe  feverities  were  exadly  thofe  of  which 
the  Protcflants  had  complained  fo  loudly,  and  with  fo 
much  juftice.  By  another  ordination,  the  parliament, 
after  having  declared,  that  the  pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome, 
had  infliCled  a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury 
upon  the  fovereignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by 
his  frequent  interferences  and  claims  of  power,  com¬ 
manded  and  decreed,  that,  for  the  future,  his  jurifdiCIion 
and  authority  fliould  be  extinCl  ;  and  that  all  perfons 
maintaining  the  fmalled  conneCfion  with  him,  or  with 
his  fed,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  lofs  of  honour  and  offices, 
635  profeription,  and  banifhment. 

Francis  Thefe  memorable  and  decifive  flatutes  produced  the 

^^f-th-w  t^e  Romiffi  religion.  To  obtain  for  thefe 
the  arts  of  proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,  the  appro- 
this  parka-  bation  of  Francis  and  Mary  was  an  objeCI  of  the  great- 
ment.  eft  anxiety,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  edates. 
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Sir  James  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap-  Scotlai  d. 
pointed  to  go  to  France,  and  to  exprefs  to  the  king  and  ' 
queen  the  affieCtion  and  allegiance  of  their  fubje&s,  to 
explain  what  had  been  done  in  confequence  of  the  late 
conceffions  and  treaty,  and  to  folicit  their  royal  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfaclions  of  parliament.  The  fpirited  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  congregation  had,  however,  exceeded  all 
the  expectations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine ;  and  the 
bufintfs  of  the  embaffy,  and  the  ambadndor  himfelf, 
though  a  man  of  chara<Rcr  and  probity,  were  treated  not 
only  with  ridicule,  but  with  infult  and  contumely.  He 
returned  accordingly  without  any  anfwer  to  his  eom- 
miffion.  Inftead  of  fubmitting  the  heads  and  topics  of 
a  reformation  to  Francis  and  Mary,  by  a  petition  or  a 
narrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them  into  laws  ; 
and  from  this  informality  the  validity  of  its  proceedings 
has  been  fufpc&ed.  But  it  is  obfcrvable  of  the  Pro- 
tedants,  that  they  had  not  concealed  their  views  with 
regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Popery  ;  that  in 
the  grant  of  redrefs  and  conceffion,  and  in  the  deed  of 
treaty,  no  a£ual  prohibition  was  made  to  prevent  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  reformation  ;  that  a  general  autho¬ 
rity  was  given  to  parliament  to  decide  in  affairs  of  date ; 
and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  folemnly  bound  to  au¬ 
thenticate  its  tranfaft  1011s.  J  hough  a  formality  was 
infringed,  the  fpiritof  the  treaties  was  yet  refpe&ed  and 
maintained.  The  nation,  of  confcqucnce,  imputed  the 
conduft  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  political  reasons  hig¬ 
gled  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  artifices  of 
the  Popiffi  clergy  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  did  not  refufe,  on 
her  part,  the  ratification  of  the  agreements,  and  folicited 
and  preffed  the  French  court  in  vain  to  adopt  the  fame 
meafure,  a  drength  and  force  were  thence  communica¬ 
ted  to  this  conclufion. 

When  the  three  edates  difpatched  Sir  Janies  Sandi¬ 
lands  to  France,  they  inftrn&ed  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
Glen  cairn,  with  Maitland  of  Letbington,  to  repair  to 
the  court  of  England.  By  thefe  ambaffadors  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  Elizabeth  their  fincere  and  refpe&ful  thanks, 
for  the  attention  diown  by  her  to  Scotland,  in  her  late 
mod  important  fervices.  And  while  they  folicited  the 
continuance  of  her  favour  and  proteflion,  intreated,  in 
an  earned  manner,  that  her  majedy,  for  the  edablidi- 
ment  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity,  would  be  plcafed 
to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  af¬ 
ter  his  father  to  the  Scottidi  monarchy.  The  queen 
made  new  and  fervent  protedations  of  her  regard  and 
attachment;  and  gave  the  promife  of  her  warmed  aid 
when  it  would  be  neceffary,  in  their  jud  defence,  upon 
any  future  occafion.  She  fpoke  in  obliging  terms  of  the 
earl  of  Arran  ;  but  as  die  found  in  hcrfelf  no  prefent 
difpofition  to.  marriage,  fhe  defired  that  he  might  con- 
fult  his  happinefs  in  another  alliance.  She  expreffed  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottidi  nobility  ;  and  as  a 
demondration  of  her  affe&ion  and  edeem,’die  took  the 
liberty  to  remind  them  of  the  practices  which  had  been 
employed  to  overturn  their  independency,  and  begged 
them  to  confider  the  unanimity  and  concord  of  their  or¬ 
der  as  a  neceffary  guard  againd  the  ambition  and  the 
artifice  of  the  enemies  of  their  nation. 

The 
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The  fuccefs  of  the  Congregation,  though 
illuftrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decilive.  -Gi 
fufal  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceeding 
opened  a  fource  of  bitternefs  and  inquietude.  1  he 
Popifli  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  rc.val  protection  it  would  foon  be  formidab  e. 
Political  considerations  might  arife,  not  only  to  cool  the 
amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  its  refentmen  . 
And  France,  though  it  could  now  transport  no  army 
againft  Scotland,  might  foon  be  able  to  adopt,  that  e.- 
pfdient.  Great  diftraftions  and  fevere  cakm'ties  were 
ft  ill  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrownefs  of  their  own  re¬ 
ferees  they  could  find  no  folid  and  permanent  fecunty 
again!!  the  rage  and  weight  of  domeftic  faftion,  and  - 
ftrenuous  exertions  of  an  extenfive  kingdom.  All  thei 
fair  achievements  might  be  blafted  and  overthrown. 
Popery  might  again  build  up  her  towers,  and  a  fangui- 
nary  domination  deftroy  alike  their  religious  and  eiv.l 

llb\Vhile  the  anguifli  of  melancholy  apprehenfions  rc- 
prefTed  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation,  the  event 
which  could  operate  mod  to  their  intereils  wasannoun- 
ced  to  them.  This  was  the  death  of  Francis  II.  I  he 
tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was  thus  broken.  A 
new  feene  of  politics  difplayed  itfelf.  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled  Charles  IX.  and  was  the 
nerfonal  enemy  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  i  he  power  and 
the  credit  which  Mary  had  lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the 
frequent  and  humiliating  difappointments  wlnc.i  the 
queen-mother  had  fuffered  from  her  influence  over  Fran¬ 
cis,  were  now  repaid  with  a  ftudied  indifference  and  ne- 
cle<ff.  In  the  full  perfe&ion  of  her  charm-,  with  two 
crowns  upon  her  head,  and  looking  towards  a  third,  (he 
felt  lierfelf  to  be  without  grandeur  and  without  con.e- 
quence.  Leaving  a  court  where  flic  had  experienced 
all  the  enjoyments  of  which  humanity  is  fufceptible,  Ihe 
retired  to  Rheims,  to  indulge!  her  forrow. 

In  the  humiliation  of  their  queen,  and  in  the  c.iange 
produced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Proteftants  of 
Scotland  found  every  poflible  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed  with  vigour  towards  the  full  eftablifliment  of  the 
reformed  doftrines.  After  the  parliament  had. been  dif- 
folved,  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
plan  of  policy  which  might  bell  fuit  the  tenets  and  re¬ 
ligion  for  which  they  had  contended.  The  three  c- 
637  ftates,  amid  ft  their  other  tranfaflions,  had  granted  a 
Eeclefiafti-  commiflion  to  John  Winram,  John  Spottifwood,  John 
«al  govern-  wm<)ckS)  J0hn  Douglas,  John  Row,  and  John  Knox, 
Scotland  to  frame  and  model  a  fcheme  of  ecclefiaflical  govern- 
new-mo-  ment.  They  were  not  long  in  complying  with  an  or- 
delled.  qer  f0  agreeable  to  them,  and  compofed  what  is  termed 
An.  1561.  the  -pirj}  Booh  of  Difcipline  ;  in  which  they  explained 
the  uniformity  and  method  which  ought  to  be  preferved 
concerning  do&rine,  the  adminiftration.  of  the  facra- 
ments,  the  ele&ion  and  provifion  of  minifters,  and  the 
policy  of  the  church. 

A  convention  of  the  eftates  gave  its  fantlion  to  the 
Prefbyterian  form  of  government.  But  while  the 
Book' of  Difcipline  Iketched  oat  a  policy  beautiful  for 
The  r eve  its  fimplicity,  ftill  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and 
nuesoftbe  the  rich  poffeflions  of  the  ancient  church  Ihould  be 
ancient  allotted  to  the  new  eftablifliment.  The  reformers, 
church  re-  jj0Wevcr<  f0  fuccefsful  in  the  doctrines  and  the  policy 
reformed  which  they  had  propofed,  were  in  this  inftance  very  un- 
preachers.  fortunate.  This  conventisn  of  the  eftates  did  not  pay 
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,  more  rcfpeflful  regard  lo  thi.  prop.f.1  tl»n  had  been 
done  by  the  celebrated  parliament,  which  demolifhed 
the  mafs  and  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  They 
affefted  to  confider  it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.  The 
expreflion  “  a  devout  imagination”  was  applied  to  it  m 
mockery  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  painful 
ftruggles,  that  the  new  eftablifliment  was  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  becoming  and  neceffary  provifion  and  fupport. 
The  Romiili  clergy  were  ftrenuous  to  continue  in  their 
poffeflions,  and  to’  profit  by  them  ;  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  feized  on  great  proportions  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church,  were  no  lefs  anxious  to  retain  the 

acquifitions  they  had  made.  _ 

The  averfion  entertained  to  the  bellowing  of  riches 
on  the  Prefbyterian  eftablifliment,  encouraged  the  ardoue 
which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views  and 
interefls  of  the  reformed.  And  this  end  was  alfo  pro¬ 
moted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  by  the  infidious  po¬ 
licy  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.  She  was  willing  to  in- 
creafe  and  to  fofter  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  lh 
the  fituation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubjefts.  On 
this  account  ffie  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  difpatch 
Moniieur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  urge  it 
in  ftrong  terms  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  diffi.lve  the  alliance  with  England, 
and  to  rc-eftabliftt  over  Scotland  the  Popiffi  doannes 
and  the  Popifli  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the  eftates 
was  affembled,  which  confidered  thefe  ftrange  requifi- 
tions,  and  treated  them  with  the  indignation,  they  me¬ 
rited.  Monfieur  Noailles  was  inftructed  to  inform  his 
fovereign,  that  France  having  acled  with  cruelty  and 
perfidioufnefs  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberties  under  pretence  of  amity  and 
marriage,  did  not  deferve  to  know  them  any  longer  as 
an  ally  -,  that  principles  of  juflice,  a  love  of  probity,  ano 
a  high  fenfe  of  gratitude,  did  not  permit  the  Seottiffi 
parliament  to  break  the  confederacy  with  England, 
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which  had  generoufly  protected  their  country  agamlt 
the  tyrannical  views  of  the  French  court,  and  the  trea¬ 
cherous  machinations  of  the  houfe  of  Guile  ;  and  that 
they  were  never  to  acknowledge  the  Popifh  clergy  as  a 
dift'ina  order  of  men,  or  the  legal  poffeffors  of  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  the  church  ;  fince,  having  abol.flied  the 
power  of  the  pope,  and  renounced  his  doctrines,  they 
could  be  flow  110  favour  or  countenance  upon  his  vaffais 

and  fervants.  . 

To  this  council  of  the  eftates  a  new  fuppncation  was 
prefented  by  the  Proteftants.  They  departed  from  the 
high  claim  which  they  had  made  for  the  riches  and 
patriroonv  of  the  Popifli  church  •,  and  it  was  only  re- 
quefted  by  them,  that  a  reafonable  provifion  ffiould  be 
allotted  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  gofpel.  1  his  ap¬ 
plication,  however,  no  lefs  than  their  former  exorbi¬ 
tant  demand,  was  treated  with  negh  cl.  But  amulft  the 
anxiety  manifefted  by  the  nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the 
crown  to  hold  the  Prelbyterian  clergy  in  fubjedhon  and 
in  poverty,  they  difeovered  the  warmeft  zeal  for.  the 
extenfion  and  continuance  of  the  reformed  opinions.  ^ 
For  in  this  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants,  an  ardent  Final  de- 
defire  being  intimated  and  urged,  that  all  the 
ments  of  idolatry  which  remained  fliould  be  utterly  de*r!C3  and 
droved,  the  fulled  and  mofl  unbounded  approbation  was every  mart 
given  to  it.  An  aft  was  accordingly  pafled,  which  of  thr'  Po^ 
commanded  that  every  abbey-church,  every L  |n  Scot* 

and  every  memorial  whatever  of  Popery,  Ihould  e. 
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Scotland,  finally  demolifhed  3  and  the  care  of  this  barbarous,  but 
r  1 popular  employment,  was  committed  to  thofe  perfons  who 
were  mod  remarkable  for  their  keennefs  and  ardour  in 
the  work  of  the  reformation.  Its  execution  in  the 
weftern  counties  was  given  in  charge  to  the  earls  of 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glencairn ;  the  lord  James  Stuart 
attended  to  it  in  the  more  northern  didri&s;  and  in  the 
inland  divifions  of  the  country,  it  was  intruded  to  the 
barons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had  the  greated  con¬ 
fidence.  A  dreadful  devaluation  enfued.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  armed  with  authority,  fpread  their  ravages  over 
the  kingdom.  It  was  deemed  an  execrable  lenity  to 
fpare  any  fabric  or  place  where  idolatry  had  been  exer- 
cifed.  The  churches  and  religious  houfes  were  every¬ 
where  defaced,  or  demolifhed  3  and  their  furniture,  uten- 
fils,  and  decorations,  became  the  prize  of  the  invader. 
Even  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead  were  ranfacked  and 
violated.  The  libraries  of  the  ecclefiadics,  and  the  rc- 
giders  kept  by  them  of  their  own  tranfaclions  and  of 
civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into  heaps,  and  committed 
to  the  flames.  Religious  antipathy,  the  fan&ion  of 
law,  the  exhortation  of  the  clergy,  the  hope  of  fpoil, 
and,  above  all,  the  ardent  defire  of  putting  the  lad  hand 
to  the  reformation,  concurred  to  drive  the  rage  of  the 
people  to  its  wilded  fury  3  and,  in  the  midd  of  havock 
and  calamity,  the  new  edablifhment  furveyed  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  its  power. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen,  Ma¬ 
ry,  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation  while  die  remained 
in  France,  it  now  became  neeefiary  for  her  to  think  of 
returning  to  her  own  country.  To  this  Are  was  foli- 
cited  both  by  the  Protedants  and  Papids  ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  party  3  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  w*as  of  their  own  perfua- 
fion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  edahlifhed  in  Scot¬ 
land.  For  this  deputation,  the  Protedants  chofe  Lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen  3  and  the 
Papids,  John  Lefly,  official  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocefe  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  dart  of  the 
Protedant  ambafiador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  fird  delivering  his  mefiage.  He  advifed  her  flrong- 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re- 
prefented  as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had 
elpoufed  the  Protedant  caufe  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  might  advance  himfelf  to  the  higheft  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  date*,  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
thoughts  on  the  crown.  For  thefe  reafons  he  advifed 
that  the  lord  James  Stuart  fhould  be  confined  in  France 
till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  completely 
edahlifhed-.  But  if  the  queen  were  averfe  to  this  mea, 
fure,  he  advifed  her  to  land  in  fome  of  the  northern 
didricls  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  were  mod  nu¬ 
merous  ;  in  which  cafe  an  army  of  20,000  men  would 
accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  redore  the  Popiffi 
religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The  next  day 
the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  on  her,  and  gave  an  ad¬ 
vice  very  different  fro%i  that  of  Lefly.  The  fured 
method  of  preventing  infurre^lions,  he  faid,  was  the 
cdablidiment  of  the  Protedant  religion  ;  that  a  dand- 
Ing  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lofe  the 
affe&ions  of  her  fubje&s  3  for  which  reafon  he  advifed 
"her  to  vifit  Scotland  without  guards  and  without  fof- 
diers,  and  he  became  folemnly  bound  to  fecure  their 
obedience  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  die 
didruded  its  author,  lidened  with  attention  3  and  Lord 
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James,  imagining  that  die  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  Scotland., 
took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  3  by  ' — 
which  means  he  obtained  a  promife  of  the  caridotn  of 
Marr. 

Before  Mary  fet  out  from  France,  fhe  received  an  Her  dif- 
embaffy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  preffing  her  to  ratify  putes  with 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  fhe  had  taken 
to  have  a  claufe  infer  ted,  that  Francis  and  Mary  fhould 
for  ever  abdain  from  affuming  the  title  and  arms  #  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
Englifh  ambafiador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  poli¬ 
tical  abilities*.  Her  refufal  greatly  augmented  the  *Sce  Ro- 
jealoufies  which  already  prevailed  between  her  and  berifin  of 
Elizabeth,  infomuch  that  the  latter  refuted  her  a  fafe 
pafiage  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.  This  was  \ra°fy  J 
confidered  by  Mary  as  a  high  indignity 3  die  returned  Queen,  of 
a  very  fpirited  anfwer,  informing  her  rival,  that  fhe  Scotland* 
could  return  to  her  own  dominions  without  anv  affiit- 
ance  from  her,  or  indeed  whether  fhe  w'ould  or  not. 

In  the  month  of  Augull  1561,  Mary  fet  fail  from  Ca¬ 
lais  for  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  much  regret  5 
and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,  defiring  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  in  the  morning 
if  the  coad  of  France  fhould  be  in  view.  J  lie  night 
proved  calm,  fo  that  the  queen  had  an  opportunity 
of  once  more  indulging  berfelf  with  a  fight  of  that  be¬ 
loved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now  fprang  up, 
and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  die  efcaped  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  fet  out  to  intercept  ^ 
her  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  die  landed  fafely  at  Mr.ry  lands 
Leith.  m  Scot- 

But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  thelaod* 
greated  demondrations  of  joy,  it  was  not  Jong  before 
an  irreconcileable  quarrel  began  to  take  place.  The 
Protedant  religion  was  now  edabliflied  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  its  profcfibrs  had  fo  far  deviated  from 
their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
principles,  that  they  u'ould  grant  no  toleration  to  the 
oppofite  party,  not  even  to  the  f'overeign  herfelf.  Ia 
confequence  of  this,  when  the  queen  attempted  to  cele-  643 
brate  mnfs  in  her  own  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  a  vio-  *s  infulted 
lent  mob  afiembled,  and  it  wTas  with  the  utmod  diffi-  Pl0’ 
eulty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  fome  other  per- te'‘a,KS’ 
Tons  of  high  diilin£Hon  could  appeafe  the  tumult.  Ala¬ 
ry  attempted  to  allay  thefe  ferments  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  die  promifed  to  take  the  advice  of  the. 
dates  in  religious  matters  3  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  death  for  any  per  fori  to  attempt  an  in¬ 
novation  or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  flic  found 
generally  edahlifhed  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  A- 
gaind  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Arran  proteded, 
and  formally  t;old  the  herald,  the  queen’s  proclamation 
fhould  not  proteft  her  attendants  and  fervants  if  they 
prefumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  fay  mafs.  John 
Knox  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs  was 
more  terrible  to  him  than  if  10,000  armed  enemies 
had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-edablifli 
Popery.  The  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  againd 
idolatry  and  the  mafs  3  keeping  up,  by  their  midaken 
zeal,  a  fpirit  of  difeontent  and  {edition  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  before  the 
queen  to  anfwer  for  the  freedom  of  his  fpeeches  ;  but 
his  unbounded  boldnefs  when  there  gave  Mary  much 
difquiet,  as  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  treat  him. 

The 
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Scotland.  The  freedoms,  however,  which  Were  taken  with 

'  queen,  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  that  plan 
of  government  which  (lie  had  laid  down  in  France.  J  o 
the  Proteftants  fhe  refolved  to  pay  the  greeted  atten¬ 
tion  *,  from  among  them  Ihe  chofe  her  privy-counci  , 
and  heaped  favours  upon  the  lord  James  Stuart,  who  tor 
his  activity  in  promoting  the  reformation  was  the  molt 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom*,  while  to  her  courtiers 
of  the  Catholic  perfuafion  Ihe  behaved  with  a  diftanttor- 

mality.  ,  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  differences  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  prelfed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  neareit 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  urged 
Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. .  With  this 
the  latter  could  not  comply,  as  it  would  in  fa  ft  have 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title  to  that  crown  for 
which  (lie  was  fo  earneftly  contending.  Endlefs  nego- 
ciations  were  the  confequenee,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  Mary  continually  increafed.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  amufed  herfelf  by  making  a  circuit 
through  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  fhe 
proceeded  to  Stirling  }  thence  to  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
.  St  Andrew’s.  Though  received  everywhere  with  the 
greateft  acclamations  and  marks  of  affe&ion,  fhe  could 
not  but  remark  the  rooted  averfion  which  had  univer- 
fally  taken  place  againft  Popery ;  and  upon  her  return 
to  Edinburgh,  her  attention  was  called  to  an  exertion 
of  this  zeal,  which  may  be  confide  red  as  highly  cha- 
raCleriftic  of  the  times.  The  magiftrates  of  this  city, 
after  their  eleCiion,  enaCled  rules,  according  to  cuflora, 
for  the  government  of  their  borough.  By  one  of  thefe 
aCts,  which  they  publifhed  by  proclamation,  they  com¬ 
manded  all  monks,  friars,  and  priefts,  together  with 
all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart  from  the 
town  and  its  limits  within  24  hours,  under  the 
pains  of  corre&ion  and  punifhment.  Mary,  juftly  inter¬ 
preting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  •  an  usurpation  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  difplaced 
the  magiftrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  eleCt  others 
in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  her  fubjeCb  not  convifted  of  any 
crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital  at  their 
-plcafure. 

Befides  thefe  difturbances  on  account  of  religion,  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  confufion  from  another  caufe. 
The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  everywhere 
left  a  pronenefs  to  tumults  and  infurreCiions  *,  and  thefts, 
rapine,  and  licentioufnefs  of  every  kind,  threatened  to 
fubvert  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety.  Mary  made 
confiderable  preparations  for  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe 
diforders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief 
jufticiary  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  two  criminal 
courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,  and  the  other  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  To  afTill:  his  operations  againft  the  banditti,  who 
were  armed,  and  often  affociated  into  bodies,  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  neceffary  ;  but  as  there  were  at  prefent 
neither  ftanding  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others,  were 
commanded  to  have  their  ftrength  in  readinefs  to  aftift 
him.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free  pro¬ 
prietors  of  thefe  diftri&s,  in  complete  armour,  and  with 
provifions  for  20  days,  were  appointed  to  be  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  his  commiftion,  and  to  obey  his  orders 
sn  eft abli filing  the  public  tranquillity,  .In  this  expe- 
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the  dition  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  _  He  de-  Scotland, 
ftroyed  many  of  the  ftrong  holds  of  the  banditti  ;  hang-  y*-W 
cd  20  of  the  moft  notorious  offenders  *,  and  ordered  50 
more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  fuffer.  the 
penalties  of  lav/  on  account  of  their  rebellious  behaviour. 

He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey  and  Sir  John 
Fofter,  the  wardens  of  the  Englifh  borders,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations  }  and  he  commanded 
the  chiefs  of  the  diforderly  clans  to  fubmit  to  the  queen, 
and  to  obey  her  orders  with  regard  to  the  fecuring  of 
the  peace,  and  preventing  infurreClions  and  depredations 
in  future. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  diiagree-  Mary  dif¬ 
able  fttuation,  being  fufpeCted  and  miftrufted  by  both  trailed  by 
parties.  From  the  conceflions  which  ftie  had  made  to  b.oth  l)ar- 
the  Proteftants,  the  Papifts  fuppofed  that  fhe  had  a  de-ties* 
ftgn  of  renouncing  their  religion  altogether  j  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Proteftants  could  fcarccly  allow 
themfelves  to  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiance  to 
an  idolater.  Difquiets  of  another  kind  alfo  now  took  ^  g 
place.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  having  left  the  Ca- <<  handers 
tholics  to  join  the  oppofite  party,  was  negleCted  by  hisofherdif- 
fovereign.  Being  afraid  of  fo me  danger  to  himfelf,  he^ent  cour* 
fortified  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  refolved  totiers‘ 
defend  ;  and  in  cafe  of  neceftity  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England.- — The  earl  of 
Arran  was  a  man  of  very  ftender  abilities,  but  of  bound- 
lefs  ambition.  The  queen’s  beauty  had  made  an  im- 
preflion  on  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy 
himfelf  the  fitteft  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  her  huf- 
band.  But  his  fanaticifm,  and  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  oppofed  the  mafs,  had  difgufted  her.  He  bore 
•her  diftike  with  an  uneafinefs  that  preyed  upon  his  in¬ 
tellects  and  difordered  them.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that 
he  had  concerted  a  fcheme  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  her  per¬ 
fon  by  armed  retainers  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were 
commanded  to  be  in  readinefs  to  defeat  any  projeCt  of 
this  nature.  The  earl  of  Bothwel.  was  diftinguiflie.d 
chiefly  by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
manners.  The  earl  Marifchal  had  every  thing  that 
was  honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  wary  and  flow** 

The  carl  of  Morton  poffeffed  penetration  and  ability, 
but  was  attached  to  no  party  or  meafures  from  any 
principles  of  re&itude  :  His  own  advantage  and  inte- 
refts  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed..  The 
earl  of  Huntly  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unquiet,  variable, 
and  vindiClive  :  His  paflions,  now  fermenting  with  vio¬ 
lence,  were  foon  to  break  forth  in  the  moft  dangerous 
practices.  The  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Menteith  were 
deeply  tinCtured  with  fanaticifm  j  and  their  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  lefs  than  their  poverty, 
recommended  them  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  ambaf* 
fador  Randolph,  advifed  her  to  fecure  their  fervices,  .by 
addrefling  herfelf  to  their  neceflities.  Among  courtiers 
of  this  defeription,  it  was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a 
feleCtion  of  minifters  in  whom  fhe  might  confide.^  The 
confequenee  and  popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart, 
and  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  had  early  pointed  them 
out  to  this  diftinCHon  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  a&td  to 
her  fatisfaClion.  They  were  each  of  eminent  capacity  : 
but  the  former  was  fufpeCted  of  aiming  at  the  fove- 
reignty  *,  the  latter  was  prone  to  refinement  and  dupli¬ 
city  5  and  both  were  more  attached  to  Elizabeth  than 
became  them  as  the  minifters  and  fubjeCts  of  another 

fovereign.  ^ 
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Befide  the  policy  of  employing  and  truftin^ 
men  who  were  Proteftants,  and  the  precaution  of  main¬ 
taining  a  firm  peace  with  England,  Mary  had  it  alfo  at 
heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an¬ 
cient  church.  A  convention  of  eftates  was  affembled 
to  deliberate  on  this  meafure.  The  bifhops  were  alarm¬ 
ed  at  their  perilous  fituation.  It  was  made  known  to 
fiaftieal  re-  them,  that  the  charge  of  the  queen’s  houfehold  required 
venues.  an  augmentation  ;  and  that  as  the  rents  of  the  church 
had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was  expedient  that 
a  proper  proportion  of  them  fliould  now  be  refumed  to 
uphold  its  fplendour.  After  long  confultations,  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  ecclefiaftical  eftate  confidering  that  they  exifi- 
ed  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen,  confented  to  re- 
fign  to  her  the  third  part  of  their  benefices,  to  be  mana¬ 
ged  at  her  pleafure  *,  with  the  refervation  that  they  would 
*  be  fecured  during  their  lives  againft  all  farther  payments, 

and  relieved  from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy.  With  this  offer 
the  queen  and  the  convention  of  e dates  were  fatisfied. 
Rentals,  accordingly,  of  all  their  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  be  produced  by  the  an¬ 
cient  ecclefiaftics  *,  the  reformed  minifters,  fuperintend- 
ants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoined  to  make  out 
regifters  of  the  grants  or  provifions  neceffary  to  fupport 
their  eftablifhment  j  and  a  fupereminent  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  in  thefe  matters  was  committed  to  the  queen  and 
the  privy-council. 

While  the  prelates  and  ecclefiaftical  eflate  fubmitted 
to  this  rTer  from  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  were  holding  an  affembly.  It  was  their  earned 
wifh  to  effeft  the  entire  definition  of  the  ancient  efta¬ 
blifhment,  to  fuccced  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo¬ 
luments,  and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown. 
But  while  the  Proteftant  preachers  were  naturally  and 
unanimoufly  of  thefe  fentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  difpofed 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in- 
veft  them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  ftep  ftill  more 
dangerous.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  equitable,  that  the 
ancient  clergy  fliould  be  maintained  during  their  lives  } 
and  it  accorded  with  the  private  interefts  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the  refor¬ 
mation,  not  to  confent  to  any  fcheme  that  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  fpoils  of  which  they  had  already  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or  which 
they  might  ftill  be  enabled  to  acquire. 

Bad  fuccefs  ^us  PubHc  as  well  as  private  confiderations  conta¬ 
ct  the  de-  buted  to  feparate  and  divide  the  lay  Proteftants  and  the 
mands  of  preachers.  The  general  affembly,  therefore,  of  the 
?k*.Prote‘  church,  was  not  by  any  means  fuccefsful  in  the  views 
which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which 
they  fubmitted  to  the  convention  of  eftates.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  title  to 
affemble  itfelf.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  of  the 
mafs,  was  reje&ed,  notwithftanding  all  the  zeal  mani- 
fefted  by  the  brethren.  The  requeft  that  Mary  fhould 
give  authority  to  the  book  of  difeipline,  was  not  only 
refufed,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.  The  only  point 
preffed  by  the  church  which  attracted  any  notice,  was 
Its  requifition  of  a  provifion  or  a  maintenance  ;  but  the 
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ftatef-  meafure  propofed  for  this  end  was  in  oppofition  to  all  its  Scotland, 
warmeft  defires. 


I  Hants. 


This  meafure,  however,  fo  unpromifmg  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  in  expc&ation,  was  found  to  be  ftill  more  unfatis- 
fa&ory  on  trial.  The  wealth  of  the  Romifh  church  had 
been  immenfe,  but  great  invafions  bad  been  made  on  it. 

The  fears  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  on  the  overthrow  of  po¬ 
pery,  induced  them  to  engage  in  fraudulent  tranfa&ions 
with  their  kinfmen  and  relations  >  in  confequence  of 
which  many  poffefliotis  were  conveyed  from  the  church 
to  private  hands.  For  valuable  confiderations,  leafes 
of  church-lands,  to  endure  for  many  years,  or  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  were  granted  to  ftrangers  and  adventurers.  Sales 
alfo  of  ecclefiaftical  property,  to  a  great  extent,  had  been 
made  by  the  ancient  incumbents  •  and  a  validity  was 
fuppofed  to  be  given  to  thefe  tranfa6lions  by  confirma¬ 
tions  from  the  pope,  who  was  zealous  to  affift  his  vo¬ 
taries.  Even  the  crown  itfelf  had  contributed  to  make 
improper  difpofitions  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues.  Lay¬ 
men  had  been  prefented  to  bifhoprics  and  church-liv¬ 
ings,  with  the  power  of  difpofingcf  the  territory  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them.  In  this  diffufion  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  many  great  acquifitions,  and  much  ex- 
tenfive  domain,  came  to  be  invefted  in  the  nobles  and 
the  gentry. 

From  thefe  caufes  the  grant  of  the  third  of  their  be¬ 
nefices,  made  by  the  ancient  ecclefiaftics  to  the  queen, 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reformed  clergy, 
was  not  nearly  fo  confiderablc  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  But  the  direction  of  the  fcheme  being  lodged 
in  the  queen  and  the  privy-council,  the  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  ftill  greater  than  that  beftowed  upon  the 
preachers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  project  into  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  There  were 
ftill  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption  5  and 
the  full  third  of  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  even  after 
all  the  previous  abftraCtions  of  them  which  had  been 
made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence ;  for  the 
ecclefiaftics  often  produced  falfe  rentals  of  their  bene¬ 
fices  ;  and  the  collectors  for  the  crown  were  not  always 
faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  The  complete 
produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  fum  \ 
and  it  was  to  contribute  towards  the  expences  of  the  5f,r 
queen,  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  preachers.  A  Provifion 
fcanty  proportion  went  to  the  latter  \  and  yet  the  per-  made  for 
fons  who  were  chofen  to  fix  their  particular  ftipends*he  Prote- 
were  the  firm  friends  of  the  reformation.  For  this  bufi-  poachers* 
nefs  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls  of  Argyle1 
and  Morton,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  with  James  Mackgill  the  clerk-regifter, 
and  Sir  John  Ballenden  the  juftice-clcrk.  One  hundred 
Scottifh  merks  were  deemed  fufficient  for  a  common  mi- 
nifter.  To  the  clergymen  of  greater  ititcreft  or  confi- 
dcration,  or  who  exercifcd  their  functions  in  more  ex- 
tenfive  parifhes,  300  merks  were  allotted  \  and,  except¬ 
ing  to  fuperintendants,  this  fum  was  fcldom  exceeded. 

To  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  to 
Lord  Erfkine,  who  had  large  ecclefiaftical  revenues, 
their  thirds  were  ufuallv  remitted  by  the  queen  ;  and 
on  the  eftablifhment  of  this  fund  or  revenue,  fhe  alfo 
granted  many  penfions  to  perfons  about  her  court  and 
of  her  houfehold.  . 

The  complaints  of  the  preachers  were  made  with  lit  tle  The  whols 
decency,  and  did  not  contribute  to  improve  their  condi- party  dif- 
tion.  The  coldnefs  of  the  Proteftant  laity,  and  the  hu.fatisfiedi 
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manity-  fhown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 
both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  mterefti.  lo  a  mean 
Ibirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,  they  imputed 
the  defection  of  their  friends;  and  againft  the  queen 
they  were  animated  with  the  bittereft  ammoiity.  A  tie 
poverty  in  which  they  were  fullered  to  remain  inflamed 
all  their  paflions.  They  induftrioufly  fought  to  indulge 
their  rancour  and  turbulence  ;  and  inveterate  habits  ot 
infult  fortified  them  with  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To  the  queen,  whofe  temper  was  warm,  the  rudenets 
of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endlefs  inquietude, 
which,  while  it  foftered  her  religious  prejudices,  had 
the  good  effeft  of  confirming  her  conftancy  to  her 
friends,  and  of  keeping  alive  her  gratitude  for  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  mtitled  to  her 
’*efpe6l  and  efteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  proximity 
to  her  in  blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by  his 
public  Cervices  and  the  vigour  of  his  counfels.  .  Alter 
his  fuecefsful  difeharge  of  her  coramiflion  as  chief  jui- 
tieiary  and  lord  lieutenant,  hie  could  not  think  of  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  defeend  from  thefe  offices,  without  bellowing 
on* him  a  folid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  favour.  She 
advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  her  nobility,  by  conferring 
on  him  the  earldom  of  Mar.  At  the  fame  time  the 
contributed  to  augment  his  confequencc,  by  facilitating 
his  marriage  with  Agnes  the  daughter  of  the  earl  Ma- 
rifchal  5  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  alliance  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  magnificence  and  oftentation  fo  extrava¬ 
gant  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  preachers 
left  fome  avenging  judgment  or  calamity  fhould  afRitt 
the  land.  They  exclaimed  with  virulence  againft  his 
riotous  feafting  and  banquets and  the  mafquerades 
which  were  exhibited  on  this  occafion,  attra£ling  in  a 
fiill  greater  degree  their  attention,  as  being  a  fpecies  of 
entertainment  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  which 
was  favourable  to  the  profanenefs  of  gallantry,  they 
pointed  againft  them  the  keeneft  ftrokesof  their  cenfure 
and  indignation. 

The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  afcendency  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  di- 
ftin&ions  which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  expofe 
him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  moft  defperatc  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  moft  formidable,  was  the  earl  of  Hum- 
ly.  In  their  rivalfhip  for  power,  many  caufes  of  difguft 
had  arifen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftants, 
the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papifts.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  Huntly  and  the  Popifh  faflion  had  fent 
a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  offering  to  fupport  her  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  His  advances  were  treated  with  attention  and 
civility,  but  his  offer  was  rejc&ed.  The  invitation  of 
the  Proteftants,  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  was 
more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntly  had  advifed  her  to  de¬ 
tain  his  rival  in  confinement  in  France  till  the  Catholic 
religion  fhould  be  re-eftabliffied  in  Scotland.  This  ad¬ 
vice  fhe  not  only  difregarded,  but  careffed  his  enemy 
with  particular  civilities.  On  her  arrival  in  her  own 
country,  Huntly  renewed  his  advances,  offering  to  her 
to  fet  up  the  mafs  in  all  the  northern  counties.  He 
even  converted  in  a  prefling  manner  upon  this  fubjeft 
with  her  uncles  and  the  French  courtiers  who  attended 
her.  Stilbno  real  attention  was  paid  to  him.  He  came 
to  her  palace,  and  was  received  only  with  refpeft.  He 
was  lord  high  chancellor  without  influence,  and  a  privy 
omufellor  without  truft..  The  earl  of  Mar  had  the 
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confidence  of  his  fovereign,  and  was  drawing  to  him  the  t  Scotland 
authority  of  government.  Thefe  were  cruel  mortifies-  » 
tions  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  inordinate  ambition,  tm- 
menfe  wealth,  and  who  commanded  numerous  and  war¬ 
like  retainers.  But  he  was  yet  to  feel  a  fircke  ftill 
more  feverely  excruciating,  and  far  more  deftruaive  ot 
his  confequencc.  The  opulent  eftate  of  Mar,  which 
Mary  had  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  on 
his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in  his  family  for  fome  time. 

He  confidered  it  as  his  property,  and  that  it  was  never 
to  be  torn  from  his  houfe.  1  his  blow  was  at  once  to 
infult  moft  fenfibly  his  pride,  and  to  cut  moft  fatally  the 
finews  of  his  greatnefs.  656 

After  employing  againft  the  earl  of  Mar  thole  arts  He  accufes 
of  detraction  and  calumny  which  are  fo  common  in  the  lord 
courts,  he  drew  up  and  fubferibed  a  formal  memorial, 
in  which  he  accuted  him  of  aiming  at  the  fovereignty 
of  Scotland.  This  paper  he  prefented  to  the  queen  *, 
but  the  arguments  with  which  he  fupported  his  charge 
being  weak  and  inconclufive,  fhe  Avas  the  more  confirm¬ 
ed  in  her  attachment  to  her  minifter.  Huntly  then 
addreffing  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  man  difpofed 
to  defperate  courfes,  engaged  him  to  attempt  involving 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  in  open 
and  violent  contention.  Bothwel  reprefented  to  IViar 
the  enmity  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  him  and  6 ^ 

the  houfe  of  Hamilton.  It  Avas  an  obftacle  to  his  And  at- 
greatnefs  >  and  while  its  deftm&ion  might  raife  him  to  tempts  to 
the  higheft  pinnacle  of  power,  it  would  be  moft 
ccptable  to  the  queen,  ay ho,  befide  the  hatred  Avhich 
princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  fucceffors,  Avas  ani¬ 
mated  by  particular  caufcs  of  oftence  againft  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Arran.  He  concluded 
his  exhortation  with  making  an  unlimited  offer  of  his 
moft  ftrenuous  ferviees  in  the  execution  of  this  flagi¬ 
tious  enterprife.  The  earl  of  Mar,  however,  abhor¬ 
ring  the  bafenefs  of  the  project,  fulpicious  of  the  fin- 
cerity  of  the  propofer,  or  fatisfied  that  his  eminence 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  fuch  arts,  rejefted  all  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Bothwel,  difappointed  on  one  fide,  turned  him¬ 
felf  to  the  other.  He  pradlifed  Avith  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
milton  to  affaffmate  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  they  con¬ 
fidered  as  their  greateft  enemy.  J  he  bufinefs,  lie  faid, 
might  be  performed  Avith  eafe  and  expedition.  The 
queen  Avas  accuftomed  to  hunt  in  the  park  of  Falkland  j. 
and  there  the  earl  of  Mar,  not  fufpedling  any  danger, 
and  ill  attended,  might  be  overpoAveied  and  put  to 
death-  The  perfon  of  the  queen,  at  the  fame  time, 
might  be  feized  *,  and  by  keeping  her  in  cuftody,  a 
fandlion  and  fecurity  might  be  given  to  their,  crime. 

The  integrity  of  the  earLof  Arran  revolting  againft  this 


confpiracy,  defeated  its  purpofes.  Dreading  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  fo  cruel  an  a£lion,  and  yet  fenfible  of  the  refo- 
lute  determination  of  his  friends,  he  Avrote  privately  to 
the  earl  of  Mar,  informing  him  of  his  danger.  But 
the  return  of  Mar  to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his 
intelligence,  being  intercepted  by  the  confpirators,  A.r- 
ran  was  confined  by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenneil- 
houfe.  He  efte&ed  his  efuape,  however,  and  made  a 
full  difeovery  of  the  plot  to  the  queen.  Yet  as  in  a  £ut  faiis 
matter  fo  dark  he  could  produce  no  Avitneffes  and  noin  his  air- 
written  vouchers  to  confirm  his  accufations,  he,  accord- tempt* 
ing  to  the  faftiion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  his  in¬ 
formation,  by  engaging  Both av el  in  {ingle  combat.  And 
though,  in  his  examinations  before  the  privy-council, 

bi& 
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Gotland,  his  love  to  the  queen,  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  the  atrocity  of  the  feheme  lie  revealed,  and, 
above  all,  his  duty  and  concern  for  his  father  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
which  exprefled  itfelf  violently  in  his  fpeech,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  actions  5  yet  his  declarations,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  were  fo  confident  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
advi fable  to  take  the  command  of  the  caftle  of  Dum¬ 
barton  from  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  confine  the 
other  confpirators  to  different  prifons,  and  to  wait  the 
farther  difcovcrieS  which  might  be  made  by  time  and 
accident. 

The  earl  of  Huntly,  inflamed  by  thefe  difappoint- 
tnents,  invented  other  devices.  He  excited  a  tumult 
while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Mar  were  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s  with  only  a  few  attendants  \  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  fally  forth  to  quell  the  infurgents,  and  that 
a  convenient  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded  for 
putting  him  to  the  fword  without  detection.  The  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  defeating  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  retainers  to  attack  him  in 
the  evening  when  he  fhould  leave  the  queen  ;  but  thefe 
aifaflins  being  furprifed  in  their  ftation,  Huntly  affect¬ 
ed  to  excufe  their  being  In  arms  in  a  fufpicious  place 
and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which,  though 
admitted,  could  not  be  approved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by  Mary 
from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in  confe* 
quence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
Catholic  faCtion.  They  preffed  her  to  confider,  that 
while  this  nobleman  was  the  moft  powerful  of  her  fub- 
jeCts,  he  was  by  far  the  moft  zealous  in  the  interefts  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  They  intreated  her  to  flatter  him 
with  the  hope  of  her  marriage  with  Sir  John  Gordon 
his  fecond  fori  ;  h£ld  out  to  her  magnificent  promifes  of 
money  and  military  fupplies,  if  (lie  would  fet  herfelf  fe- 
rioufly  to  recover  to  power  and  fplendour  the  ancient 
religion  of  her  country  }  and  recommended  it  to  her  to 
take  meafures  to  defiroy  the  more  ftrenuous  Proteftants 
about  her  court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  tranfmitted  to  her, 
which  included  the  name  of  her  confidant  and  minifler 
the  earl  of  Mar.  Thefe  letters  could  not  have  reach¬ 
ed  her  at  a  jun&ure  more  unfavourable  to  their  fuccefs. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  fhe  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greateft  vigour  in 
undermining  the  defigns  and  the  importance  of  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

New  incidents  exafperated  the  animofities  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor¬ 
don  and  the  lord  Ogilvie  having  a  private  difpute,  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  ftreet  of  Edin- 
apprehenj-  burgh.  They  immediately  drew  their  fwords  ;  and  the 
lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound,  Sir  John 
Gordon  was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  magiftrates. 
The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  vTas  informed  by 
them  of  the  riot  *,  and  while  they  exprefled  a  fear  left 
the  friends  of  the  prifoner  fhould  rife  up  in  arms  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  fufpicion  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  the  partizans  of  the  lord  Ogilvie  were  to 
aflemble  themfelves  to  vindicate  his  quarrel.  The  queen, 
in  her  reply,  after  commending  their  diligence,  inftruft- 
ed  them  to  continue  to  have  a  watch  over  their  prifo¬ 
ner  ;  made  known  her  defire  that  the  law  fhould  take 
its  courfe  ;  and  coun felled  them  to  have  no  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at  variance,  but  to  rd- 
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ly  on  the  earl  of  Mar  for  providing  a  fufficient  force  Scotland. ^ 
for  their  prote&ion.  Sir  John  Gordon,  however,  found  " 
means  to  break  from  his  confinement*,  and  flying  into  but  efcapP^ 
Abcrdeenfhire,  filled  the  retainers  of  his  family  with  his  from  pri- 
complaints,  and  added  to  the  difquiets  of  his  father  thefon, 
earl  of  Huntly. 

The  queen,  on  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a  con- 
fultation  on  affairs  of  Rate  with  her  privy  council ;  and 
foon  after  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  to  the  northern  parts  of 
her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen  fhe  was  met  by  the  lady 
Huntly,  a  woman  of  deep  diffimulation  and  of  refined 
addrefs  ;  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  her  affe6lions, 
was  prodigal  of  flattery,  exprefled  her  zeal  for  the  Po- 
pifh  religion,  and  let  fall  infinuations-of  the  great  power 
of  her  hufband.  She  then  interceded  with  the  queen 
for  forgivenefs  to  her  fon  :  and  begged  with  a  keen  im¬ 
portunity,  that  he  might  be*  pei  milted  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  kifs  her  hand.  But  Mary  having  told  her,  that 
the  favour  fhe  had  folicited  could  not  be  granted  till 
her  fon  fhould  return  to  the  prifon  from  which  lie  had 
efcaped,  and  fubmit  to  the  juflice  of  his  country,  the 
lady  Huntly  engaged  that  he  fhould  enter  again  into 
cuftody,  and  only  intreated,  that,  inftead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  at  Edinburgh,  he  fhould  be  conduced  to  the 
caftle  of  Stirling.  This  requeft  was  complied  with  5 
and  in  the  profecution  of  the  bufinefs,  a  court  of  judi¬ 
ciary  being  called,  Sir  John  Gordon  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  acknowledged  himfclf  to  be  the  queen’s  pri-  C6I 

foner.  The  lord  Glammis  was  appointed  to  conduct  him  and  at- 
to  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  But  on  the  road  to  this  for-  tcpPts 
trefs,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  haftened 
back,  and  gathering  icoo  horfemen  among  his  retain¬ 
ers,  entrufted  his  fecurity  to  the  fword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  continued  her  progrefs. 

The  earl  of  Huntly  joined  himfelf  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
houfe  of  Strathbogy  was  uncommon  ;  his  intreaties 
were  even  prefled  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  efcapc  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
John  Gordon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
fon  awakened  in  her  the  mofl  alarming  fufpicions.  Af- 
femhling  her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  tliofe  timfes,  conflituted  her  court,  and  attended  her 
perfon  in  her  ]>rogrefles  through  her  dominions  \  fhe, 
with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to  charge 
Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  furrender  to  her  their  houfes  of 
ftrength  and  caftles,  under  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
fon  and  forfeiture.  Difdaining  now  to  go  to  the  houfe 
of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
that  nobleman  had  made  fecret  preparations  to  hold  her 
in  captivity,  fhe  advanced  to  Invejnefs  by  a  different 
route.  In  the  caftle  of  Invernefs  fhe  propofed  to  take 
up  her  refidence  *  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy 
governor,  a  dependent  of  the  family  of  Huntly,  refuftd 
to  admit  her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  profpe<ft  of 
certain  and  imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were 
few  in  number,  the  town  was  without  walls,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  fufpe&ed.  In  this  extremity,  fome  fliips 
in  the  river  were  kept  in  readinefs  as  a  laft  refuge ;  and 
flic  ifTued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  lier  loyal  fub- 
je<fts  in  thefe  parts  immediately  to  repair  to  her  for  lier 
protection.  The  Frafers  and  Monroes  came  in  crowds 
to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  though  called  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  for- 
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Scotland.  f00k  his  ftandard  for  that  of  their  foverelgn,  when  they  demned  to  fuffer  as  a  traitor, 
difcovered  that  his  intentions  were  hoftile  to  her.  She 
employed  this  ftrength  in  laying  fiege  to  the  caftle, 
which  furrendered  itfelf  on  the  firft  affault.  I  he  lives 
of  the  common  foldiers  were  fpared,  but  the  deputy-go¬ 
vernor  was  inftantly  executed.  The  queen,  full  of  ap- 
prehenfions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntly,  to  revenge  the 
troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen,  and 
to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand,  a  mea- 
fure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted  and  put 
in  practice.  The  earl  of  Mar  refigned  the  rich  eftate 
of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erfkine,  who  laid  claim  to  it 
as  his  right  ;  and  received  in  recompenfe,  after  its  erec¬ 
tion  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of  Murray,  which 
made  an  extenfive  portion  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  earl 
of  Huntly. 

The  lady  Huntly  haftened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herfclf  at  the  feet  of  her  fovereign,  to  make  offer  of  the 
Bioft  humble  fubmiftions  on  the  part  of  her  hufband,  and 
to  avert  by  every  poffible  means  the  downfal  of  his 
greatnefs.  But  all  accefs  to  the  queen  was  refufed  her  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Huntly  was  fummoned  to  appear  in  per- 
Ibn  before  the  privy  council,  to  anfwer  for  his  conduCl, 
and  to  make  a  full  refignation  of  all  his  caftles  and  for- 
trelfes.  He  did  not  prefent  himfelf,  and  was  declared 
to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  proclamation  was  cir~ 
culated  by  the  queen  to  colleCl  a  fufficient  ftrength  to 
fubdue  the  infurgents.  The  command  of  her  troops 
ifeatedlf6"  ™as  8*ven  t0  t^e  ear^  Murray,  who  put  them  inftant- 
tHe  ear/of  ty  ln  motion.  Huntly  advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to 
Murray.  give  them  battle,  was  informed  of  their  approach.  He 
halted  at  Corrichie,  folacing  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  a 
decifive  victory.  The  army  of  the  queen  was  the  more 
numerous;  but  there  were  feveral  companies  in  it  in 
whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed.  Thefe  the^earl 
of  Murray  polled  in  front  of  the  battle,  and  command¬ 
ed  them  to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled  on  him  in 
diforder,  according  to  his  expectation;  but  a  refolute 
band  in  whom  he  trufted,  holding  out  their  fpears, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  different  courfe.  Their  con- 
fuiion  and  flight  made  Huntly  conceive  that  the  day 
was  his  own.  He  therefore  ordered  his  foldiers  to  throw 
afide  their  lances,  and  to  rufh  on  the  enemy  fword  in 
band.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  no  precau¬ 
tion  or  difeipline.  When  his  men  came  to  the  place 
where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  Rationed  himfelf,  the 
points  of  the  extended  fpears  of  his  firm  battalion  put  a 
termination  to  their  progrefs.  The  panic  communicated 
by  this  unexpected  refiftance  was  improved  by  the  vigour 
with  which  he  preffed  the  affailants.  In  their  turn 
they  took  to  flight.  The  companies  of  the  queen’s  ar¬ 
my  which  had  given  way  in  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
flict  were  now  difpofed  to  atone  for  their  mifconduCt  ; 
and  taking  a  fhare  in  the  battle,  committed  a  fignal 
slaughter  upon  the  retainers  of  the  earl  of  Huntly. 

This  nobleman  himfelf  expired  in  the  throng  of  the  pur- 
fuit.  His  Tons  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam  Gordon 
were  made  prifoners,  with  the  principal  gentlemen  who 
had  aflifted  him. 

Mary,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  fuccefs,  dif¬ 
covered  neither  joy  nor  forrow.  The  paflions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
immediately  to  trial,  confeffed  his  guilt,  and  was  con- 
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The  fentence  was  ac-  Scotland* 
cordingly  executed,  araidft  a  multitude  of  fpeftators, 
whofe  feelings  were  deeply  affeCted,  while  they  con- 
fidered  his  immature  death,  the  manlinefs  of  his  fpirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  form.  Adam  Gordon,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned  ;  and  fines  were 
levied  from  the  other  captives  of  rank  according  to 
their  wealth.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection  ;  but  was 
delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whofe  endeavours 
in  his  favour  were  ineffectual.  He  was  conviCted  of 
treafon,  and  condemned  ;  but  the  queen  was  fatisfied 
with  confining  him  in  prifon.  The  dead  body  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  pre¬ 
ferred  againft  him  before  the  three  eftates.  An  often- 
tatious  difplay  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprifes,  and 
a  verdiCt  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
eftates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited ;  his 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extinCt;  his  armorial  enfigns  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arras;  and  his  pofterity  were  rendered  unable  to  en¬ 
joy  any  offices,  honour,  or  rank  within  the  realm.  663 

While  thefe  fcenes  were  tranfaCling,  Mary,  who  was  An  inter- 
fincerely  folicitous  to  eftablilh  a  fecure  amity  between  v^pbr°‘ 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effeCt  an  in-£°  ®en 
terview  with  Elizabeth.  Secretary  Maitland,  ivhom  (hery  ana  Eli. 
employed  in  this  bufinefs,  met  with  a  moft  gracious  re-  zabeth,  but 
ception  at  the  court  of  London.  The  city  of  York  wasm 
appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two  queens  ftiould  ex- 
prefs  their  mutual  love  and  affeCtion,  and  bind  them- 
felves  to  each  other  in  an  indiffoluble  union;  the  day  of 
their  meeting  was  fixed;  the  fafhion  and  articles  of  their 
interview  were  adjufted;  and  a  fafe-conduCl  into  Eng¬ 
land  was  granted  to  the  queen  of  Scots  by  Elizabeth. 

But  in  this  advanced  ftate  of  the  treaty  it  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  interrupted.  The  difturbances  in  France,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Proteftants  there,  and  the  dangerous 
confequence  which  threatened  the  reformed  countries, 
feemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to  be  particularly  on  her 
guard,  and  to  watch  with  eagernefs  the  machinations  of 
the  adverfaries  of  her  religion.  On  thefe  pretences  fhe 
declined  for  a  time  the  projeCted  interview;  fending  to 
Mary  with  this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minifter  of 
ability,  whom  (lie  inftruCted  to  dive  into  the  fecret  views 
of  the  Scottilh  queen.  This  was  a  fevere  difappointment 
to  Mary  ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Elizabeth 
aCted  in  the  negociation  without  fineerity,  and  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy.  It  was  not  her  intereft  to  admit  into 
her  kingdom  a  queen  who  had  pretenfions  to  her  crown, 
and  who  might  there  ftrengthen  them  ;  who  might  raife 
the  expe&ations  of  her  Catholic  fubjeCb,  and  advance 
herfelf  in  their  efteem ;  and  who  far  furpaffed  her  in  beau¬ 
ty,  and  in  the  bewitching  allurements  of  converfation 
and  behaviour.  664 

Amidft  affairs  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  fmaller  Chatelard 
confequence.  but  which  is  interefting  in  its  circum-^^™^0'® 
ftances,  deferves  to  be  recorded.  Chatelard,  a  gentle-  en< 
man  of  family  in  Dauphiny,  and  a  relation  of  the  che¬ 
valier  de  Bayard,  had  been  introduced  to  Queen  Mary 
by  the  fieur  Damville,  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Mont¬ 
morency.  PoHlhed  manners,  vivacity,  attention  to  pleafe, 
the  talent  of  making  verfes,  and  an  agreeable  figure, 
were* recommendations  of  this  man.  In  the  court  they* 
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drew  attention  to  him.  He  made  himfelf  neceffary  in  return  to  a  foreign  alliance. 
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'  all  parties  of  pleafure  at  the  palace.  His  aftiduities 
drew  on  him  the  notice  of  the  queen  \  and,  at  different 
times,  die  did  him  the  honour  of  dancing  with  him. 
His  complaifance  became  gradually  more  familiar.  He 
entertained  her  with  his  wit  and  good  humour  ;  he 
^made  verfes  on  her  beauty  and  accomplifhments ;  and 
her  politenefs  and  condefcenfion  inftilled  into  him  other 
fentiments  than  thofe  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  He 
could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  their 
power  ;  and  indead  of  difling  in  its  birth  the  mod 
dangerous  of  all  the  paflions,  he  encouraged  its  growth. 
In  an  unhappy  moment,  he  entered  her  apartment  j 
and,  concealing  himfelf  under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  While  the  queen  was  undrefling,  her 
maids  difeovered  his  fituation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  difmiffed  with  difgrace,  but  foon  after 
received  her  pardon.  The  frenzy,  however,  of  his  love 
compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer 
proper  to  (how  any  compaflion  to  him.  The  delicate 
fituation  of  Mary,  the  noife  of  thefe  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  fufpicions  of  her  fubje&s, 
required  that  he  fliould  be  tried  for  his  offences  and 
puniihed.  This  imprudent  man  was  accordingly  con¬ 
demned  to  lofe  his  head  \  and  the  fentence  was  put  in 
execution. 

The  difagreeable  circumflances  in  which  Mary  found 
herfelf  involved  from  her  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  the 
exceflive  bigotry  and  overbearing  fpirit  of  her  Proteftant 
fubje&s,  together  with  the  adventure  of  Chatelard,  and 
the  calumnies  propagated  in  confequence  of  it,  deter¬ 
mined  her  to  think  of  a  fecond  marriage.  Her  beauty 
and  expectations  of  the  crown  of  England,  joined  to  the 
kingdom  which  (he  already  poffeffed,  brought  her  many 
fuitors.  She  was  addreffed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  archduke  Charles  of 
Auftria,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Her  own  inclination 
was  to  give  the  preference,  among  thefe  illuflrious  lo¬ 
vers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain  *,  but  her  determination, 
from  the  firft  moment,  was  to  make  her  wifhes  bend  to 
other  confiderations,  and  to  render  her  decifion  on  this 
important  point  as  agreeable  as  poflible  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  to  the  Proteftants  in 
both  kingdoms.  Her  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  objeCl  neareft  her  heart ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  wiflied  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  altogether, 
contrived  to  imprefs  on  her  mind  an  opinion  that  any 
foreign  alliance  would  greatly  obftruft  that  much  defir- 
ed  event.  She  therefore  pitched  on  two  of  her  own 
fubjeCls,  whom  (he  fucceflively  recommended  as  fit 
matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots  *,  and  (he  promifed,  that 
on  her  acceptance  of  either  her  right  of  inheritance 
fliould  be  inquired  into  and  declared.  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  propofed  \  and  except  a  manly  face  and  fine  figure 
he  had  not  one  quality  that  could  recommend  him  to 
the  Scottifh  princefs.  Whilft  Mary  received  this  fuitor 
with  fome  degree  of  compofure,  (he  did  not  altogether 
reprefs  her  fcorn.  “  She  had  heard  good  accounts  (ike 
owned)  of  the  gentleman  \  but  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
faid,  that  in  propofing  a  hufband  to  her,  (he  would  con- 
fult  her  honour,  fti<*  afk^'d  what  honour  there  could  be 
in  marrying  a  fubje£t  ?”  The  Englifh  queen  then  pro¬ 
pofed  to  Mary  another  fuitor,  left  her  thoughts  fhoijd 
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This  was  Lord  Dafnley,  Scotland:  ^ 
of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  itfelf,  whofe  birth  was  almoft  11  y 

equal  to  her  own,  and  whom  the  Scottifh  princefs  wassiiemJkes 
induced  to  accept  as  a  hufband  by  motives  which  we  choice  of 
have  detailed  elfewhere.  (See  Mary.).  Elizabeth,  Lord  Darn- 
however,  was  not  more  fincere  in  this  propofal  than  in  ^7* 
the  former  \  for  after  permitting  Darnley  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox  to  vifit  Scotland  merely  with  the  view 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  queen  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  (he  threw,  in  the  way  of  the  marriage,  every  ob- 
ftacle  which  art  and  violence  could  contrive.  When 
(he  found  Mary  fo  much  entangled,  that  (lie  could 
fcarcely  retraft  or  make  any  other  choice  than  that  of 
Darnley,  Elizabeth  attempted  to  prevent  her  from  go¬ 
ing  farther  \  and  now  intimated  her  difapprobation  of 
that  marriage,  which  (he  herfelf  had  not  only  originally 
planned,  but,  in  thefe  latter  ftages,  had  forwarded  by 
every  means  in  her  power.  The  whole  council  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  declared  againft  the  marriage.  Even  from  her- 
own  fubje&s  Mary  met  with  confiderable  oppofition. 

An  inveterate  enmity  had  taken  place  between  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  former  deferted  the  court,  and  very  few  of 
the  Hamiltons  repaired  to  it.  The  lord  James  Stuart, 
now  earl  of  Murray,  fought  to  promote  the  match  with 
Lord  Dudley.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  treated 
openly  with  difrefpeft  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  he  loft  the 
favour  of  his  fovereign,  and  Darnley  threatened  him 
with  his  vengeance  when  he  fhould  be  married  to  the 
queen.  John  Knox  in  the  mean  time  behaved  in  theExtrava- 
moft  furious  manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  gant  tocha- 
peaceable  behaviour  of  a  Chriftian,  but  the  allegiance  ^®urT?t 
of  a  fubjeft.  This  preacher  even  interfered  with  theJ°  n  n°X* 
marriage  of  his  fovereign.  He  warned  the  nobility, 
that  if  they  allowed  a  Papift  or  an  infidel  to  obtain  her 
perfon  and  the  government  of  Scotland,  they  would  be 
guilty,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  of  banifliing 
Jefus  Chrift  from  the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  on  it 
the  vengeance  of  God,  of  being  a  curfe  to  themfelves, 
and  of  depriving  their  queen  of  all  comfort  and  confola- 
tion.  As  Darnley  was  a  Papift,  he  was  of  confequence 
execrated  by  the  whole  body  of  Proteftants,  laity  as 
well  as  clergy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Caithncfs,  the  lords 
Ruthven  and  Hume,  and  the  whole  Popifh  fa&ion. 

It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 
neither  Lord  Darnley  himfelf,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  bufinefs  \  and  as  they  natu¬ 
rally  had  the  direction  of  the  queen’s  affairs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  thefe  were  very  ill  managed.  But  a  fource 
of  oppofition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfections  of 
their  own,  rofe  againft  them  in  the  attachment  which 
they  difeovered  to  a  perfon  on  whom  the  queen  had  of 
late  bellowed  her  favour  with  an  imprudent  prodigality* 

David  Rizzio  from  a  mean  origin  had  raifed  himfelf  to. Account  0 
diftinguifhed  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Turin,  where  David  Ri-=, 
his  father  earned  a  fubfiftence  as  a  mufician.  Varieties2*0* 
of  fituation  and  adventure,  poverty,  and  misfortunes, 
had  taught  him  experience.  In  the  train  of  the  count 
de  Morette,  the  ambaffador  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
had  arrived  in  Scotland.  The  queen,  defirous  of  com¬ 
pleting  her  band  of  mufic,  admitted  him  into  her  fervice. 

In  this  humble  ftation  he  had  the  dexterity  to  attrad  her 
attention  \  and  her  French  fecretary  falling  into  diL 
grace,  from  negligence  and  incapacity,  he  was  promoted 
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Scotland,  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  A  neceffary  and 

1 — % - f  frequent  admiffion  to  her  company  afforded  him  now 

the  fulled:  opportunity  of  recommending  himfelf  to  her  j 
and  while  (lie  approved  his  manners,  fhe  was  fenfible  or 
his  fidelity  and  his  talents.  His  mind,  however,  was 
not  Efficiently  vigorous  to  bear  fuch  profperity.  Am¬ 
bition  grew  on  him  with  preferment..  He  interfered 
in  affairs  of  moment,  intruded  himfelf  into  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  nobles  at  the  palace,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  greatnefs.  The  queen  confulted  him  on  the  molt 
difficult  and  important  bufinefs,  and  intruded  him  with 
real  power.  The  fupplenefs,  fervility,  and  unbounded 
complaifance  which  had  chara&erifed  his  former  condi¬ 
tion,  were  exchanged  for  infolence,  pride,  and  oftenta- 
tion.  He  exceeded  the  mod  potent  barons  in  the  date- 
linefs  of  his  demeanour,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  appa¬ 
rel,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  retinue.  The  nobles, 
while  they  defpifed  the  lownefs  of  his  birth,  and  deteft- 
ed  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  favourite,  were  mortified 
with  his  grandeur,  and  infulted  with  his  arrogance. 
Their  anger  and  abhorrence  were  driven  into  fury  ;  and 
while  this  undeferving  minion,  to  uphold  his  power, 
courted  Darnley,  and  with  officious  affiduities  advanced 
his  fuit  with  the  queen,  he  hadened  not  only  his  own 
ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages  and  of 
670  public  calamity. 

The  earl  of  To  the  earl  of  Murray  the  exaltation  of  Rizzio,  fo 

Murray  0ffenfive  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 

1  ufe«n*s  fa  mo!'e  Part^cu]ar  degree.  His  interference  for  the  earl 

vour.1  S  of  Leiceder,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Elizabeth, 
his  connections  with  Secretary  Cecil,  and  the  favour  he 
had  diown  to  KnoX,  had  all  contributed  to  create  in 
Mary  a  fufpicion  of  his  integrity.  The  practices  of 
Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  effectual  ; 
and  the  fulled  weight  of  their  influence  was  employed 
to  undermine  his  power.  His  paffions  and  difgufls  were 
violent;  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  revenge.  Mary, 
aware  of  her  critical  fituation,  was  folicitous  to  add  to 
her  drength.  Bothwel,  who  had  been  itnprifoned  for 
confpiring  againd  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
who  had  efcaped  from  confinement,  was  recalled  from 
France  ;  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  an  exile  in  Flanders, 
was  invited  home  to  receive  his  pardon  ;  and  George 
Gordon,  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  was  admitted  to 
favour,  and  was  foon  reindated  in  the  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours  of  his  family. 

An.  1565*  As  foon  as  Bothwel  arrived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in- 
flded  that  he  ffiould  be  brought  to  trial  for  having  plot¬ 
ted  againd  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the 
day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  800  of 
his  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  choofe  to  contend  with 
fuch  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to  France, 
and  a  proteflation  was  made,  importing  that  his  fear  of 
violence  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  flight.  The  queen 
commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce  fcntence.  Mur¬ 
ray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality,  and  engaged 
more  deeply  in  cabals  with  Oueen  Elizabeth.  Darn- 
ley,  in  the  mean  time,  preffed  his  fuit  with  eagernefs. 
The  queen  ufed  her  utmod  endeavours  to  make  Murray 
fubferibe  a  paper  expreffing  a  confent  to  her  marriage  ; 
but  all  was  to  no  purpofe.  Many  of  the  nobility,  how¬ 
ever,  fubferibed  this  paper;  and  fhe  ventured  to  fum- 
mon  a  convention  of  the  edates  at  Stirling,  to  whom  Hie 
opened  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage  and  who  approved 
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her  choice,  provided  the  Protedant  ffiould  continue  to  SofcW. 
be  the  edabliffied  religion  of  the  country.  r*'W 

In  the  mean  time  ambaffadors  arrived  from  England, 
with  a  meffage  importing  Elizabeth’s  entire  difapproba- 
tion  and  difallowance  of  the  queen’s  marriage  with  Lord 
Darnley.  But  thefe  ambaffadors  Mary  replied  only, 
that  matters  were  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled  ;  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  folid  caufe  of  difpleafure,  fince,.  by 
her  advice,  fhe  had  fixed  her  affections  not  on  a  foreign¬ 
er,  but  on  an  Englidiman  ;  and  fince  the  perfon  die  fa¬ 
voured  was  defeended  of  a  didinguiffied  lineage,  and 
could  boad  ©f  having  in  his  veins  the  royal  blood  of 
both  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  this  audience  die 
created  Lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knight.  1  he  oath 
of  knighthood  was  adminidered  to  him.  He  was  made 
a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  Lord  Artnanagh , 

He  was  belted  earl  of  Rofs.  He  then  promoted  14  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  did  homage 
to  the  queen,  without  any  refervation  of  duty  to  the- 
crown  of  England,  where  his  family  had  for  a  long 
time  redded.  His  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  for  a  ftiort  time  ;  and  this  was  fo  much  re- 
fented  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  flab  that  nobleman. 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  affembly 
of  parliament,  which  was  finally  to  determine  the  fub- 
je&  of  the  marriage,  was  now  approaching.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  firmnefs  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  with  the 
approbation  bellowed  by  the  convention  of  the  eftatefi 
on  the  queen’s  choice  of  Lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  decifive  blow  ffiould 
be  ft  ruck .  To  heighten  the  refentraents  of  his  friends, 
and  to  juftify  in  fome  meafure  the  violence  of  his  pro¬ 
jects,  he  affeCled  to  be  under  apprehenfions  of  being  af- 
faffinated  by  the  lord  Darnley.  His  fears  were  founded 
abroad  ;  and  he  avoided  going  to  Perth,  where,  he.  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  plot  againft  him  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  He  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley  with  An  ailbcfa* 
unceafing  affiduity  ;  and  united  to  him  in  a  confederacy  tion a^aini 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earls  of  Argylc,™^ 
Rothes,  and  Glencairn.  It  was  not  the  foie  objeCl  of 
their  affociation  to  oppofe  the  marriage.  .  They  engaged 
in  more  criminal  enterprifes.  They  meditated  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley ;  and  while 
the  queen  was  on  the  road  to  Calander  place  to  vifit  the 
lord  Livingfton,  they  propofed  to  intercept  her  and  to 
hold  her  in  captivity.  In  this  ftate  of  her  humiliation, 

Murray  was  to  advance  himfelf  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  under  the  character  of  its  regent.  .  But 
Mary  having  received  intelligence  of  their  confpiracy, 
the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruthven  fuddenly  railed 
qoo  men  to  proteCl  her  in  her  journey.  Defeated  in 
this  fcheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  affociatcs  did 
not  relinquiffi  their  cabals.  They  projected  new  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  nation  was  filled  with  alarms,  fufpicions, 
and  terror.  #  672 

Amidft  the  arts  employed  by  the  Scottifti  maleon-  Difturban- 
tents  to  inflame  the  animofities  of  the  nation,  they  for- ces  railed 
got  not  to  infift  on  the  dangers  which  threatened  ihe^O^^ 
Proteftant  religion  from  the  advancement  of  Lord  Darn¬ 
ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  mufl  enfue  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Letters  were  everywhere  difperfed  among  tne 
faithful,  reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had 
“wrought  for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  ad- 
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Scotland,  moriifhiug  them  to  oppose  the  reftoration  of  the  mafs. 
'  A  fupplication  was  preferred  to  the  queen,  complaining 
of  idolaters,  and  infilling  on  their  puniihment.  In  the 
prefent  jun&ure  of  affairs  it  was  received  with  unufual 
refpe&;  and  Mary  inftru£ted  the  Pop! fh  ecclefia flics  to 
ahltain  from  giving  offence  of  any  kind  to  the  Protef- 
tants.  A  pried,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mafs, 
was  taken  by  the  brethren,  and  expofed  to  the  infults 
and  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profeflion,  and  with  the 
chalice  in  his  hand ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a 
check  to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the.  Protefrants, 
riling  in  their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  fne  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.  The 
mod  learned  and  able  of  the  clergy  held  frequent  con- 
fultations  together  ;  and  while  the  nation  was  didurbed 
with  dangerous  ferments,  the  general  affembly  was  call¬ 
ed  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Their 
hope  of  fuccefs  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  fituation  of  the  queen,  they  were  the  lefs  fcrupulous 
in  forming  their  refolutions ;  and  the  commiffioners, 
whom  they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  demand  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  their  defires. 

Their  tie-  They  infilled,  that  the  mafs,  with  every  remnant  of 

(lands.  popery,  ffiould  be  univerfally  fuppreffed  throughout  the 
kingdom  5  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen’s  perfon 
and  houfehold  ffiould  be  included;  and  that  all  Papids 
and  idolaters  fhould  be  punidied  on  conviction  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  perfons  of  every 
defeription  and  degree  fhould  refort  to  the  churches  on 
Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to  attend  to  exhortations 
and  fermons;  that  an  independent  provifion  fhould  be 
affigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  prefent  clergy,  and  for 
their  fucceffors;  that  all  vacant  benefices  fhould  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  perfons  found  qualified  for  the  minidry,  on 
the  trial  and  examination  of  the  fuperintendants;  that 
no  bilhopric,  abbey,  priory,  deanery,  or  other  living, 
having  many  churches,  fhould  be  bedowed  on  a  Angle, 
perfon;  but  that,  the  plurality  of  the  foundation  being 
did'olved,  each  church  fhould  be  provided  with  a  mini- 
frer;  that  glebes  and  manfes  fhould  be  allotted  for  the 
refidence  of  the  miniders,  and  for  the  reparation  of 
churches;  that  no  charge  in  fchoolsor  univerfities,  and 
no  care  of  education,  either  public  or  private,  fhould  be 
intruded  to  any  perfon  who  was  not  able  and  found  in 
do&rine,  and  who  was  not  approved  by  the  fuperintend- 
ants;  that  all  lands  which  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  hofpitality,  fhould  again  be  made  fubfervient  to  it; 
that  the  lands  and  rents  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  every  order,  with  the  annuities,  alterages, 
obits,  and  the  other  emoluments  which  had  appertained 
to  prieds,  fhould  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  and  the  upholding  of  fchools  ;  that  all  horrible 
©rimes,  fuch  as  idolatry,  blafphemy,  breaking  of  the 
fabbath,  witchcraft,  forcery,  inchantment,  adultery,  ma- 
nifed  whoredom,  the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder,  and 
oppreffion,  fhould  be  punifhed  with  feverity;  that  judges 
fhould  be  appointed  in  every  diftrift,  with  powers  to 
pronounce  fentences  and  to  execute  them;  and,  in  fine, 
that  for  the  eafe  of  the  labouring  hufbandmen,  fome  or¬ 
der  fhould  be  devifed  concerning  a  reafonable  payment 

;  of  the  tythes. 

^deration  To  thefe  requifitions,  the  queen  made  an  anfwer  full 
of  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  agree 
' en*  with  the  three  edates  in  edablidiing  the  reformed  relT 
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gion  over  the  fubje&s  of  Scotland;  and  fhe  was  ffeadiiy  Scotland, 
refolved  not  to  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or  the  fortune, 
of  any  perfon  whatever  on  account  of  his  opinions.  As 
to  herfelf  and  her  houfehold,  fhe  was  perfuaded  that  her 
people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt  tenets  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  her  own  confidence,  and  thereby  involve  her  in 
remorfe  and  uneafinefs.  She  had  been  educated  and 
brought  up  in  the  Romifh  faith;  die  conceived  it  to  be 
founded  on  the  word  of  God;  and  fhe  was  defirous  to 
continue  in  it.  But,  fettingafide  her  belief  and  religi¬ 
ous  duty,  fhe  ventured  to  allure  them,  that  file  was  con¬ 
vinced  from  political  reafons,  that  it  was  her  interefl  to 
maintain  herfelf  firm  in  the  Catholic  perfuafion.  By  de¬ 
parting  from  it,  flie  would  forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  that  of  other  princes  who  were  now  flrong- 
ly  attached  to  her;  and  their  difaffetffion  could  not  be 
repaired  or  compenfated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her 
fubjedh  die  left  the  fulled:  liberty  of  confidence;  and 
they  could  not  furely  refufe  to  their  fovereign  the  fame 
right  and  indulgence,  4Vith  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  it  was  a  prerogative  and  property  which  it 
would  ill  become  her  to  violate.  Her  neceffities,  and 
the  charge  of  her  royal  dignity,  required  her  to  retain 
in  her  hands  the  patrimony  of  the  crown.  After  the 
purpofes,  however,  of  her  dation,  and  the  exigencies  of 
government,  were  fatisfied,  die  could  not  objeft  to  a 
fpecial  affignment  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
minidry  ;  and,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  other  articles  which 
had  been  fubmitted  to  her,  die  was  willing  to  be  direct- 
ed  by  the  three  edates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concur 
in  the  refolutions  which  fhould  appear  to  them  mod  rea¬ 
fonable  and  expedient.  - 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  affembly  or  convention,  expref-lhe  Prote- 
fed  great  difpleafure  with  this  return  to  their  addrefs.  ftants  are 
They  took  the  liberty  of  informing  the  queen,  that  thedi!PItarcti 
do&rines  of  the  reformation  which  fhe  refufed  to  adopt,  ^fweT* 
were  the  religion  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jefus 
Clirid,  and  taught  by  his  apodles.  Popery  was  of  all 
perfuafons  the  lead  alluring,  and  had  the  fewed  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  antiquity,  confent  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  number  of  profelytes,  it  was  plainly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Judaifm.  It  did  not  even  red  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  fo  folid  as  the  do£lrines  of  the  Koran.  They  re¬ 
quired  her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  deputations  between  them 
and  their  adverfaries.  The  terrors  of  the  mafs  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  1  he  performer 
of  it,  the  aftion  itfelf,  and  the  opinions  expreffed  in  it, 
were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.  To 
hear  the  mafs,  or  to  gaze  on  it,  was  to  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  of  facrilege,  blafphemy,  and  idolatry. 

Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  offending  the  king  of  France  and  her 
other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  impertinent  in  the  highefl 
degree.  Thev  told  her,  that  the  true  religion  of  Chrift 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  confederacy  could  en¬ 
dure;  and  tha*  it  was  far  more  precious  than  the  al¬ 
liance  of  any  potentate  whatever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
her  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  kings.  As  to  patro¬ 
nages,  being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intrud¬ 
ed  not  to  defraud  her  of  her  lights:  but  it  was  their 
judgment,  that  the  fupennrendants  oik  1  r  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  miniflry  5 

and 
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Scotland,  and  as  It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  prefent  a  perfon 
to  the  benefice,  ‘it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  church  to 
manage  his  inftitution  or  collation.  For  wit  lout  us 
reftraint,  there  would  be  no  fecurity  for  the  fitnefs  o 
the  incumbent  3  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  ot  mi- 
nifters  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mi i- 
rule  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  juft  that  her 
xnaiefty  (hould  retain  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  bene¬ 
fices  :  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  for  the  ufes  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  purpofes  of  education,  and  for  the  iup- 
port  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion,  that  a  fuitable 
aftignment  ftiould  be  made  for  them,  they  could  not  but 
thank  her  with  reverence  :  but  they  begged  leave  to  io- 
licit  and  importune  her  to  condefcend  on  the  particulars 
of  a  proper  fcheme  for  this  end,  and  to  carry  it  into 
execution  3  and  that,  taking  into  due  confederation  the 
other  articles  of  their  demands,  (he  would  ftudy  to  com¬ 
ply  with  them,  and  to  do  juftice  to  the  religious  efta- 
blifhment  of  her  people. 

From  the  fears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 
difturbances  and  infurreaions  were  unavoidable  *  and 
oui  are  before  Mary  had  given  her  anfwer  to  the  petitions  or 
foon  quell-  addrefs  of  the  clergy,  the  Proteftants,  in  a  formidable 
number,  had  marched  to  St  Leonard’s  Craig  3  and,  di¬ 
viding  themfelves  into  companies,  had  chofen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the.leaders  of  this  tumult  be¬ 
ing  apprehended  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  it 
fubfided  by  degrees  5  and  the  queen,  on  the  intercefljon 
of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  inftead  of  bringing 
them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  To  quiet,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  apprehenfions  which  had  gone  abroad, 
and  to  controvert  the  Infidious  reports  which  had  been 
induftrioufly  fpread  of  her  inclination  to  overturn  the  re¬ 
formed  do&rines,  (he  repeatedly  iffued  proclamations, 
alluring  her  fubjeas  that  it  was  her  fixed  determination 
not  to  moleft  or  difturb  any  perfon  whatever  on  account 
of  his  religion  or  confcience  3  and  that  fhe  had  never 
prefumed  even  to  think  of  any  innovation  that  might  en¬ 
danger  the  tranquillity  or  prejudice  the  happinefs  of  the 
r  commonwealth.  ,  ■ 

Intrigues  of  While  Mary  was  conduaing  her  affairs  with  dilcern- 
the  rebel-  ment  and  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  confede- 
lious  nobles  rates  continued  their  confultations  and  intrigues.  After 
with  Eliza-  thejr  difappointment  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  queen 
and  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their  only  hope 
of  fuccefs  or  fecurity  depended  on  Elizabeth  ;  and  as 
Randolph  had  promifed  them  her  proteftion  and  aflift- 
ance,  they  fcrupled  not  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  her,  ex¬ 
plaining  their  views  and  fituation.  The  pretences  of 
their  hoftility  to  their  fovereign  which  they  affe&ed  to 
infift  on,  were  her  fettled  defign  of  overturning  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  her  rooted  defire  to  break  off  all 
correfpondence  and  amity  with  England.  To  prevent 
the  accomplifhment  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  faid,  was  the 
objeft  of  their  confederacy  3  and  with  her  fupport  and 
aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  effe&ually  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  emolument  and  advantage -of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs,  they  applied 
not,  however,  for  any  fupply  of  troops.  An  aid  from 
her  treafury  only  was  now  neceffary  to  them  3  and  they 
engaged  to  beftow  her  bounty  in  the  manner  moft 
agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her  interefts.  T  he 
pleafure  with  which  Elizabeth  received  their  applica¬ 
tions  was  equal  to  the  averfion  fhe  had  conceived  againft 
the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  granted  them  the  re- 
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lief  they  requefted,  but  affured  them  by  Randolph  of  Scotland, 
her  efteem  and  favour  while  they  fhould  continue  to  up-  - J 

hold  the  reformed  religion  and  the  connexion  of  the 
two  nations.  Flattered  by  her  affurances  and  generofi- 
ty,  they  were  ftrenuous  to  gain  partizans,  and  to  disu¬ 
nite  the  friends  o'f  their  fovereign  3  and  while  they  were 
fecretly  preparing  for  rebellion,  and  for  trying  their 
ftrength  in  the  field,  they  diffeminated  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  tenets,  That  a  Papift  could  not  legally  be  their 
lung  5  that  the  queen  was  not  at  liberty  of  herfelf  to 
make  the  choice  of  a  hufband  3  and  that,  in  a  matter 
fo  weighty,  fhe  ought  to  be  entirely  direfted  by  the 
determination  of  the  three  eftates  affembled  in  parlia- 
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Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  time,  carrying  her  diffimu-  Treachery 
lation  to  the  moft  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran-°f 
dolph  to  afk  an  audience  of  Mary  3  and  to  eounfel  her  5  14 
to  nourifh  no  fufpicions  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
friends 3  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  fincerity  and  honour-, 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  their  fervices  had  hitherto 
preferved  her  kingdom  in  repofe,  her  jealoufies  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combuftion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
nobles  flow,  and  hazard  her  perfon  and  her  crown.  Full 
of  aftonifhment  at  a  meffage  fo  rude  and  improper,  the 
queen  of  Scots  defired  him  to  inform  his  miftrefs,  that 
fhe  required  not  her  inftru&ions  to  diftinguifti  between 
patriotifm  and  treachery  3  that  fhe  was  fully  fenfible 
when  her  will  or  purpofe  was  refilled  or  obeyed  3  and  that 
fhe  poffeffed  a  power  which  was  more  than  fufficient  to 
reprefs  and  to  punifh  the  enormities  and  the  crimes  of 
her  fubje£ts.  The  Englifh  refident  went  now  to  the  earl 
of  Lenox,  and  the  lord  Darnley,  and  charged  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  The  former  expreffed  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  feverity  of  his  queen,  and  fought  an  affurance  of 
her  favour  before  he  could  venture  to  vifit  her  domi¬ 
nions.  The  latter,  exerting  greater  fortitude,  told  him, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  refident  treating  this  anfwer  as 
difrefpe&ful  to  Elizabeth,  turned  his  back  upon  the  lord 
Darnley,  and  retired  without  making  any  reverence,  or 
bidding  him  adieu. 

The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  fo  fierce  and  fo  perfidi¬ 
ous,  was  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions  of 
Mary  3  and  this,  doubtlefs,  was  one  of  the  motives  by 
which  fhe  was  aSuated.  But  while  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  eager  to  accomplifh  her  marriage,  fhe  was  not  in¬ 
attentive  to -the  rifing  troubles  of  her  country.  The  par¬ 
liament  which  fhe  had  appointed  could  not  now  be  held  ; 
it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  diftant  period  3  and 
the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  permit  it  to  af- 
femble.  By  letters  fhe  invited  to  her,  with  all  their  re¬ 
tainers,  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  eminent  of  her  fub¬ 
jeas.  Bothwel  was  again  recalled  from  France  ;  and 
by  general  proclamation  fhe  fummoned  to  her  flandard 
the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  The  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  waslikewife  amply  provided  with  flores  and  am¬ 
munition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misfortunes,  it  might 
afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  alacrity  with 
which  her  fubje6ls  flocked  to  her  from  every  quarter,  in¬ 
formed  her  of  her  power  and  popularity  ;  and  while  it 
ftruck  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  expofed,  it  declared  to  them  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity  and  the 
felfifhnefs  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  29th  of  July  1365,  the  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
riage 
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Scotland,  nage  between  tbe  queen  and  Lord  Darnley  was  perform¬ 
ed.  The  latter  had  been  previoufly  created  duke  of 
Albany.  The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  proclamation 
was  publilhed,  commanding  him  to  be  ftyled  king  of  the 
realm ,  and  that  all  letters  after  their  marriage  fhould  be 
directed  in  the  names  of  her  huiband  and  herfelf.  The_ 
day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  iflued  confirming 
this  a£t :  he  was  pronounced  king  by  the  found  of 
trumpets,  and  affociated  with  the  queen  in  her  govern¬ 
ment.  This  meafure  fee  ms  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  extreme  love  the  queen  had  for  her  huiband,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  fee  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  \  though  perhaps  fhe 
might  alfo  be  urged  to  it  by  the  prefling  eagernefs  of 
Lord  Darnley  himfelf,  and  the  partial  councils  of  David 
Rizzio.  The  earl  of  Murray  made  loud  complaints,  re- 
monftrated,  that  a  king  was  impofed  on  the  nation  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  three  eftates,  and  called  on  the 
nation  to  arm  againft  the  beginnings  of  tyranny.  The 
malecon tents  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms  ; 
but  their  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  their  willies. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  fatisfied  with  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  fovereign,  and  fhe  herfelf  took  the  ear- 
liefl  opportunity  of  crufliing  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy. 
The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor  5  and  fimilar 
The  rebel-  fteps  were  taken  with  other  chiefs  of  the  rebels.  She 
iious  nobles  then  took  the  field  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
driven  into  derable  army :  and  having  driven  them  from  one  place 
n5  an  •  to  another,  obliged  them  at  laft  to  take  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land”.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that  du¬ 
plicity  for  which  her  conduct  was  fo  remarkable. 
Though  fhe  herfelf  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  fhe  refufed  to  give  an  audience  to  their 
deputies.  Nay,  fhe  even  caufed  them  to  iffue  a  public 
declaration,  that  neither  fhe,  nor  any  perfon  in  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them  to  their  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices.  Yet,  while  the  public  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
was  fo  acrimonious,  fhe  afforded  them  a  fecure  retreat 
in  her  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private 
with  refpe£l  and  kindnefs,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  fupply  him  with  money.  Mary,  however, 
refolved  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels  with  an  exem¬ 
plary  rigour.  The  fubmiflions  of  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  alone,  who  had  been  lefs  criminal  than  the  reft, 
were  attended  to.  But  even  the  favour  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  precarious  and  uncertain  \  for  he  was  com- 
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manded  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  ficknefs,  and  to  pafs  for 
feme  time  into  foreign  countries.  A  parliament  was 
called  *,  and  a  fummons  of  treafon  being  executed  againft 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  with  others 
of  the  principal  rebels,  they  were  commanded  to  appear 
before  the  three  eftates ;  in  default  of  which  their  lives 
and  eftates  were  declared  forfeited. 

In  the  mean  time  Throgmorton  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador  folicited  the  pardon  of  the  rebels  \  which  Mary 
was  at  firft  inclined  to  grant.  By  the  perfuafion  of  the  Mary  ac~ 
court  of  France,  however,  fhe  was  not  only  induced  tocec^es  t0 jL* 
proceed  againft  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  definition  of  the 
Proteftants  was  determined.  This  meafure  filled  the 
whole  court  with  terror  and  difmay.  The  rebels  were 
acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  fituation  ;  and  being 
now  rendered  defperate,  they  were  ready  to  engage  in  the 
moft  atrocious  defigns.  Unhappily,  the  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  aecomplifhment  of  their  ^3-, 
purpofes  but  too  eafy.  Violent  difgufts  had  taken  place  Quarrel1; 
between  the  queen  and  her  hufhand.  Her  fondnefs  had  between 
been  exceflive  ;  but  fhe  foon  perceived  that  the  qualities  ^ 
of  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  to  his  perfonal  accom-  huft>and. 
plifhments.  He  was  proud,  difdainful,  and  fufpicious. 

No  perfuafions  could  corret  his  obftinaey  \  and  he  was 
at  the  fame  time  giddy  and  obftinate,  infolent  and  mean. 

The  queen  in  confequence  began  to  fhow  an  indifference 
towards  him  \  which  he  took  care  to  augment,  by  fhow- 
ing  the  like  indifference  towards  her,  and  engaging  in 
low  intrigues  and  amours,  indulging  himfelf  in  diflipa- 
tion  and  riot,  &Cc.  The  defire  of  dominion  was  his  ruling 
paflion  however  \  and  the  queen,  finding  his  total  in¬ 
capacity  for  exercifing  his  power  to  any  good  purpofe, 
had  excluded  him  from  it  altogether.  He  was  therefore 
at  prefen t  a  proper  objet  for  the  machinations  of  the 
rebels,  and  readily  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them 
to  depofe  the  queen  ;  vainly  thinking  by  that  means  to 
fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf.  As  the  parliament  was 
foon  to  afiemble,  in  which  the  rebels  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned  for  high  trea¬ 
fon,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  kingdom  fhould  be  thrown 
into  diforder  before  that  time,  otherwife  their  fate  was 
inevitable.  Pra&ifing  on  the  imbecility  of  Darnley,  The  king 
they  perfuaded  him  that  a  criminal  correfpondence  fub-  confpires 
filled  between  the  queen  and  David  Rizzio  (r).  Forthe  clcftrnc- 

this  reafon  the  king  refolved  on  his  definition  ;  and  the 

b  v  .  vid  Hizzio, 
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(r)  That  there  fubfifted  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  fcandal  which  is  now  given  up  by  An‘ 
her  enemies.  It  feems  to  reft  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  cafe  is  clearly  of 
no  weight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  ftrenuous  partifans  of  her  adverfaries,  but  from  the  multitude  of  falfehoods 
which  they  anxioufly  detail  to  calumniate  her.  The  love  fhe  felt  for  Darnley  was  extreme,  and  their  acquaintance 
commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Rizzio  to  be  her  fecretary  for  French  affairs.  She  became 
pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage  ;  and  it  wa3  during  her  pregnancy  that  Rizzio  was  aflaflinated.  Thefe  are  ftriking 
prefumptions  in  her  favour.  And  what  feems  to  put  her  innocence  out  of  all  queftion,  is  the  filence  of  the  fpies  and 
refidents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  this  pretended  amour  *,  for,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could 
not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effe&ually  than  by  declaring  to  her  its  particulars ;  and  their  want 
of  delicacy,  fo  obfervable  in  other  circum fiances,  would  have  induced  them  on  this  occafion  to  give  the  greateft: 
foulnefs  and  deformity  to  their  information. 

It  appears  that  Rizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  difagreeable  form.  Buchanan  fays  of  him,  “  Non  faciem 
cultus  honeftabat,  fed  facies  cultum  deftruebat.”  Hif.  Scot .  lib.  xvii.  This  expreflion  is  very  ftrong;  but  it  would 
have  little  weight  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  fimilar  defeription  of  Rizzio.  In  a  book  intitled, 

Le  Livrc  de  la  Morte  de  la  Reyne  d’Ecofle,”  and  printed  in  the  year  1587,  he  is  faid  to  be  “  difgracie  de  corps.” 

Cauffin ,  ap .  Jehb ,  p.  37.  This  work,  too.,  while  it  records  the  unkindnefs  of  nature  to  his  perfon,  has  obferved,  that 

he 
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Scotland,  confpirators  hoped  thus  not  only  to  get  an  indemnity  to 

v - -  themfelves,  but  to  effe6l  a  total  revolution  at  corn  t,  and 

the  entire  humiliation  of  Bothwel,  Huntly,  and  Athol, 
who  were  the  afifociates  of  Rizzio.  In  ordei  to  fave 
themfelves,  however,  they  engaged  the  king  to  fubfcribe 
a  bond,  affirming  that  the  proje  ct  of  affaffinating  Rizzio 
was  altogether  of  his  own  deviling ;  acknowledging 
1  that  he  had  foliciled  them  to  take  a  part  in  it,  from  the 

apprehenfions  that  reliftance  might  be  made  to  him  j 
and  agreeing,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince,  to 
p rote 61  and  fecure  them  againfl  every  hazard  and  injury 
to  which  they  might  be  expofed  from  the  achievement 
of  his  enterprife,  Having  procured  this  feeurity,  and 
having  allured  the  earl  of  Lennox  the  king’s  father  to 
approve  of  their  meafures,  they  adj ufted  the  method  of 
the  projt£led  murder  ;  and  difpatched  a  taefienger  to 
the  Englilh  frontier,  advertifing  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  rebels  of  their  intentions,  and  inviting  them  to  re- 
685  turn  to  the  court. 

Rizzio  On  the  9th  of  March,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the 

crudiy  evening,  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  500,  furrounded 
murdered.  the  pa]ace  (jf  Holy  rood  houfe.  The  earl  of  Morton 
and  the  lord  Lindlay  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  160  perfons.  The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at 
fupper,  having  in  her  company  her  natural  lifter  the 
countefs  of  Argyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert  com- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhoufe,  Beton  of  Creich  mafter  of 
the  houfehold,  Arthur  Erfkine,  and  David  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  feated  himfelf  by  her 
fide.  He  iv as  followed  by  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  be¬ 
ing  wafted  with  ficknefs,  and  cafed  in  armour,  exhibit¬ 
ed  an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible.  Four 
ruffians  attended  him.  In  a  hollow  voice  he  command¬ 
ed  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become  him. 
The  queen,  in  aftonifhment  and  confternation,  applied 
to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  myfterious  enterprife. 
He  nffe&ed  ignorance.  She  ordered  Ruthven  from  her 
prefence,  under  the  penalty  of  treafon  \  declaring  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had  committed  any  crime,  file 
would  produce  him  before  the  parliament,  and  punifti 
him  according  to  the  laws.  Ruthven  drawing  his  dag¬ 
ger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio.  The  queen  rofe  to  make 
an  exertion  of  her  authority.  The  unfortunate  ftranger 
laid  hold  of  her  garments,  crying  out  for  juftice  and 
mercy.  Other  confpirators,  rufhing  into  the  chamber, 
overturned  the  table,  and  increafed  the  difmay  and  con- 
fufion.  Loaded  piftols  were  prefented  to  the  bofom  of 
the  queen.  The  king  held  her  in  his  arms.  George 
Douglas,  fnatchlng  the  dagger  of  his  fovereign,  plunged 
it  into  the  body  of  Rizzio,  The  wounded  and  (cream¬ 
ing  viClim  was  dragged  into  the  antichamber  *,  and  fo 
eager  were  the  affaffins  to  complete  their  work,  that  he 
was  torn  and  mangled  with  wounds. 

While  the  queen  was  prefting  the  king  to  fatisfy  her 
inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  fo  execrable,  Ruth- 
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ven  returned  into  their  prefence.  She  gave  a  full  vent  Scotland 
to  indignation  and  reproach.  Ruthven,  with  an  into- 
lerable  coldnefs  and  deliberation,  infoimed  her,  that 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  counfel  of  her  huf- 
band,  whom  he  had  difhonoured  ;  and  that  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  this  minion  fhe  had  refufed  the  crown-matri¬ 
monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  re-eftablifh  the  an¬ 
cient  religion,  had  refolved  to  punifti  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  his  friends,  and  bad  entrufted  her  confidence  to 
Bothwel  and  Huntly,  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  remonftrated  againfl  her 
proceedings,  and  complained  that  from  the  time  of  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  (he  had  neither  regarded,  nor 
entertained,  nor  trufted  him.  His  fufpicions  and  in¬ 
gratitude  (hocked  and  tortured  her.  His  connexion 
with  the  confpirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety.  Ap¬ 
prehenfions  of  outrages  ftill  more  atrocious  invaded  her. 

In  thefe  agitated  and  miferable  moments  (he  did  not 
lofe  herfelf  in  the  helplcftnefs  of  furrow.  The  loftinefs 
of  her  fpirit  communicated  relief  to  her  ;  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  fhe  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not  now  a 
feafon  for  lamentation,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwel,  and  Athol,  the  lords 
Fleming  and  Levingfton,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  confpirators,  and  at  this  time  in 
the  palace,  found  all  refiftance  vain.  Some  of  them 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made  their  efcape; 
and  others  wTere  allowed  to  retire.  The  provoft  and 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  getting  intelligence  of  the 
tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung.  The  citizens,  xj,e  queen 
apprehenfive  and  anxious,  approached  in  crowds  to  in- confined 
quire  into  the  welfare  of  their  fovereign  \  but  (lie  was  and  ihreat- 
not  permitted  to  addrefs  herfelf  to  them.  The  con-ene  * 
fpirators  told  her,  that  if  fhe  prefumed  to  make  any 
harangue,  they  would  “  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  caft  her 
over  the  walls.”  The  king  called  to  the  people  that 
ftie  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  difperfe.  The 
queen  was  fliut  up  in  her  chamber,  uncertain  of  her 
fate,  and  without  the  confolation  or  attendance  of  her 
women. 

In  the  morning  a  proclamation  was  iffued  by  the 
king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  ordering  the  members 
to  retire  from  the  city.  The  rebellious  lords  now  re¬ 
turned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with-  6g^ 
in  24  hours  after  the  affaffination  of  Rizzio.  The  she  endea- 
queen,  knowing  of  how  much  confequence  it  was  for  veers  m  . 
her  to  gain  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to  \vait gam 
on  her.  Notwithftanding  the  extreme  provocation^^ 
which  flie  had  met  with,  Mary  fo  far  commanded  her 
pa ftions,  that  flie  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 

After  informing  him  of  the  rndenefs  and  fe  verity  of 
the  treatment  fhe  had  received,  the  queen  obferved, 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  friendfhip  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  prote6led  her  agamft  fuel)  exeefles  of 

hardfhip 


he  was  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  “  Elle  traittoit  ordinairement  avec  David 
Riccio  fon  fecretaire,  lionime  aage  et  prudent,  qui  poffedoit  fon  oreille.”  Ibid .  And  other  authors  give  their  tefti- 
monies  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegyrifts  of  Mary  exaggerate  fomewhat  the  imperfections  as  well  as  the  good  qualities 
of  Rizzio.  But  there  feems  in  general  to  be  no  feafon  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any  more  than  lm  uglir.efs 
and  fenility.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  fecretary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  abfurdity  to  think  that 
a  queen  fo  young  and  beautiful  would  yield  herfelf  to  deformity  and  old  age. 
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Scotland,  hard  (hip  and  infult.  Murray,  with  a  hypocritical  com- 
pafliun,  flied  abundance  of  tears  ;  while  the  queen  Teem¬ 
ed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  fincerity,  but  gave  him 
room  to  hope  for  a  full  pardon  of  all  his  offences.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  confpirators  held  frequent 
eonfultations  together,  and  in  thefe  it  was  debated, 
whether  they  {hould  hold  the  queen  in  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity,  or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they  (hould  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  committing  her  to  clofe  cuftody  in 
Stirling  caftle  till  they  (hould  obtain  a  parliamentary 
fan£lion  to  their  proceedings,  eftablifti  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mafs,  and  inveft 
the  king  with  the  crown-matrimonial  and  the  govern¬ 
ess  ment  of  the  kingdom. 

But  pre-  Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 
vails  on  the  wretchednefs  ;  and  therefore,  as  her  laft  refource,  ap- 
abandon  plied  to  the  king,  whom  (lie  treated  with  all  thofe  blan- 
the  caufe  diftiments  ufually  employed  by  the  fair  fex  when  they 
of  the  con-  want  to  gain  the  afcendency  over  the  other.  The  king, 
<pirators.  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  natural  facility  of  temper, 
was  ealily  gained  over.  The  confpirators  were  alarmed 
at  his  coldnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  with 
fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife :  but,  finding 
they  could  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  lad  began  to 
treat  for  an  accommodation.  The  king  brought  them 
a  meffage,  importing,  that  Mary  was  difpofed  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  tranfgrefiions  ;  and  he 
offered  to  conduct  them  into  her  prefence.  The  earls 
of  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthven,  attend¬ 
ed  him  into  her  prefence  ;  and,  falling  on  their  knees 
before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  fubmiffions. 
She  commanded  them  to  rife  ;  and  having  defired  them 
to  recoiled  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  (he 
affured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  inftead  of  design¬ 
ing  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  poffefs  herfelf  of  their 
eftates,  (lie  was  inclined  to  receive  them  into  favour, 
and  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the  nobles  who 
had  come  from  England,  but  to  thofe  who  had  affaffi- 
nated  David  Rizzio.  They  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  prepare  the  bonds  for  their  feCurity  and  forgive nefs, 
which  the  queen  promifed  to  take  the  earlieft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fubferihing*,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  king  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  confpirators  ought  to  remove  the  guards 
659  which  they  had  placed  around  the  queen,  that  all  fu- 
Andefcapes  fpicion  of  reftraint  might  be  removed.  This  meafure 
from  them,  could  not  with  any  proprietv  be  oppofed,  and  the 
guards  were  therefore  difmiffed  ;  on  which  the  queen, 
that  very  night,  left  her  palace  at  midnight,  and  took 
the  road  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a 
few  attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  efcape  threw  the  confpira¬ 
tors  into  the  utmoil  conflernation  •,  as  (he  immediately 
iffued  proclamations  for  her  fubjeeffs  to  attend  her  in 
arms,  and  was  powerfully  fupported.  They  fent  there¬ 
fore  the  lord  Semple,  requeuing,  with  the  utmoft  hu¬ 
mility,  her  fubfeription  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and 
fecurity ;  but  to  this  meffage  (he  returned  an  unfavour¬ 
able  anfwer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh  with  an 
army  of  8000  men.  The  confpirators  now  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation.  Even  John  Knox  retired  to 
The  rebel-  Kyle  till  the  ftorm  (hould  blow  over.  On  the  queen’s 
lious  nobles  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy  council  was  inftanlly  call- 
red  traitors  ec^  *n  w^ch  confpirators  were  charged  to  appear 

'as  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  ;  their  places  of  ftrength 
were  ordered  to  be  furrendered  to  the  officers  of  the 
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crown  ;  and  their  eftates  and  poffeflions  were  made  ii-  Scotland 
able  to  confifcation  and  forfeiture.  —  v 

But  while  the  queen  was  thus  eager  to  punifh  the 
confpirators,  (he  was  feniible  that  fo  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  by  uniting  in  a  common  caufe,  might  raife  a 
powerful  party  in  oppofition  to  her;  for  which  reafou 
(he  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Murray  from  the 
reft,  by  making  him  offers  of  pardon.  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged  himfelf  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  of  his  adherents,  if  he  would  feparate  from 
Morton  and  the  confpirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  diftant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  againft  the 
murder  as  a  moft  execrable  aftion  ;  but  notwitliftanding 
his  affedked  anger,  when  the  confpirators  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  furnifhed  them  w  ith  letters  cf  recommendation 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford.  After  the  flight  of  the  confpi-  shameful 
rators,  the  king  thought  it  nceeffary  for  him  to  deny  prevarica- 
his  having  any  (hare  in  the  a£lion.  He  therefore  era-  tion  of  the* 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  council 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Rizzio  ; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proclamations 
at  the  market-place  of  the  capital,  and  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  protefted  to  the  people  at  large  that  he  had 
never  beftowed  on  it,  in  any  degree,  the,  fan£tion  of  his 
command,  con  fent,  affiftance,  or  approbation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am-  yiurniy 
pie  pardon  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Gleneairn,  and  Come 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents;  but  towards  the  con- others  of 
fpi rators  (lie  remained  .inexorable.  This  lenity,  to  Mur-l^e  rebe*s 
ry  efpecially,  proved  a  fource  of  the  greateft  inquietude  *)ar  °n' 
to  the  queen  ;  for  this  nobleman,  blind  to  every  motive 
of  action  diftinft  from  his  own  ambition,  began  to  con¬ 
trive  new  plots,  which,  though  difappointed  for  a  time, 
foon  operated  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  queen,  and  al- 
moft  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  $ 

On  the  19th  of  June  1566,  the  queen  was  delivered  Birth  of 
of  a  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  James,  This  James  VI. 
happy  event,  however,  did  not  extinguifli  the  quarrel  l9th  June» 
betwixt  her  and  the  king.  His  defire  to  intrude  him-1^65* 
felf  into  her  authority,  and  to  fix  a  (lain  on  her  honour, 
his  (hare  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  his  extreme 
meannefs  in  publicly  denying  it,  could  not  fail  to  im- 
prefs  her  with  the  ftrongeft  fentiments  of  deteftation  and 
contempt.  Unable,  however,  totally  to  diveft  herfelf 
of  regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  di¬ 
ftant,  w*as  yet  decent  and  refpe&ful.  Caftelnau,  at  this  A  partial 
time  anibaffador  extraordinary  from  France,  conceived  reconcilia- 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effe&ed,  and  employed  don  be- 
himfelf  for  fome  time  in  this  friendly  office .  Nor  were*  'een 

his  endeavours  altogether  ineffectual.  The  king  andl^*11 
r  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  queen, 

queen  (pent  two  nights  together;  and  proceeded,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tvreeddale,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Huntlv,  Both  wel,  Murray,  and  other  nobles. 

Thence  they  paffed  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  the  ^ 
road  to  Stirling.  Had  the  king  been  endowed  with  which  is 
any  prudence,  he  would  have  made  the  beft  ufc  of  this  broken  off 
opportunity  to  regain  the  affeCtions  of  his  queen  ;  but,  bv  fbe. 
inftead  of  this,  finding  that  he  was  not  immediately  in- 
trufted  with  power,  his  peeviftinefs  fuggefted  to  him  tlie^avjourm 
defign  of  going  abroad.  To  Monfieur  du  Croc,  the 
French  refident,  who  had  attended  Mary  at  Stirling, 
he  ventured  to  communicate  l>is  chimerical  project. 

This  ftatefman  reprefented  to  him  its  wildnefe  and  in¬ 
efficacy  ;  and  could  fcarcely  believe  that  he  was  feri- 
4X2  ous. 
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Scotland  ous.  To  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  paid  him 
a  vifit  at  this  place  immediately  on  Mary’s  departure 
from  it,  lie  likewife  communicated  his  intention  3  and 
all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  rcmonflrances  of  this 
nobleman  to  make  him  relinquifli  his  defign,  were  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  He  provided  a  veffcl,  and  kept  it  in 
readinefs  to  carry  him  from  Scotland.  I  he  earl  of 

Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glafgow,  where  he  ufually 
redded,  gave  way  to  his  paternal  anxieties,  and  folicited 
the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  her  authority  and 
perfuafions  •,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
fhe  received  this  difpatch,  the  king  alighted  at  Holy- 
roodhoufe.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who  were 
with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  objected 
to  three  of  them,  and  infilled  that  they  fhould  be  or¬ 
dered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de¬ 
meanour  fo  rude  and  fo  unwarrantable,  condescended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him  3  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  ffie  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  he  remained  with  her 
during  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  letter,  and  employed  every  art  and  blandifhment 
to  engage  him  to  abandon  his  perverfe  defign.  But  he 
gave  her  no  fatisfa£lion.  He  was  unmoved  by  her 
kindnefs  3  and  his  filencc,  dejection,  and  peeviffinefs, 
augmented  her  difirefs.  In  the  morning,  fhe  called 
her  privy  council  to  affemble  in  the  palace,  and  invited 
to  her  Monfieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoy.  By  the 
biffiop  of  Rofs  fhe  explained  the  intention  of  the  king, 
and  made  known  the  difpatch  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know  the  reafons  of 
a  voyage  that  appeared  to  them  fo  inexplicable  ;  and 
earneftly  preffed  the  king  to  unbofom  himfelf.  If  his 

<  refolution  proceeded  from  difeontent,  and  if  there  were 

perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  caufes  of 
offence,  they  affured  him,  that  they  were  ready,  upon 
his  information,  to  take  the  neceffary  Reps  to  make 
him  eafy  and  happy.  No  quality  or  rank  fhould  exempt 
thofe  from  inquiry  and  puniffiment  who  had  committed 
mifdemeanors  againfl  him.  This,  they  faid,  confiRed 
with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of  the  queen,  and 
with  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had  received  no  fuffi- 
cient  provocation  to  juRify  his  behaviour,  and  if  he 
had  no  title  to  complain  of  a£fual  injuries,  they  admo- 
nifhed  him  to  remember,  that  his  flight  from  a  queen 
fo  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom  fo  ancient  and  noble, 
would  expofe  him  to  the  greatefl  ridicule  and  difgrace. 
TJiey  pointed  out  the  happinefs  of  his  fortune,  and 
counfelled  him  not  to  part  lightly  with  all  its  flattering 
advantages.  The  queen  berfelf,  taking  his  hand  into 
her’s,  and  preffing  it  with  affe&ion,  befought  him  to 
fay  by  what  a&  or  deed  fhe  bad  unfortunately  induced 
him  to  conceive  fo  fatal  a  purpofe.  Her  memory  did 
not  reproach  her  with  any  crime  or  indiferetion  which 
affected  his  honour  or  her  integrity  :  yet  if,  without  any 
defign  on  her  part,  Rie  had  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
ftic  was  difpofed  to  atone  for  it 3  and  fhe  begged  him 
to  fpeak  with  entire  freedom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to 
fpare  her.  Monfieur  du  Croc  then  addreffed  him,  and 
employed  his  interefl  and  perfuafions  to  make  him  re¬ 
veal  his  inquietudes.  But  all  this  refpe&ful  attention 
and  ceremonious  duty  were  ineffe&ual.  Obflinately 
froward,  he  refufed  to  confefs  that  he  intended  any  voy¬ 
age*  and  made  no  mention  of  any  seafoas  of  difeontent. 
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He  yet  acknowledged  with  readinefs,  that  he  could  not  Scotland, 
with  juflice  accufe  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence. 
Oppreffed  with  uneafinefs  and  perturbation,  he  prepared 
to  retire  3  and,  turning  to  her,  faid,  “  Adieu,  Madam  ! 
you  fliall  not  fee  me  for  a  long  time.”  He  then  bowed 
to  the  French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council. 

He  haRened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  furprife  and  aRoniRiment.  They  refolved 
to  watch  bis  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not  con¬ 
jecture  what  Rep  he  ■would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  cffe&  of  rumours  to  her  difadvantage,  difpatched  a 
courier  to  advertife  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen - 
mother  of  his  conduCt.  It  was  not  poffible  that  a 
prince  fo  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
impreffion  on  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  domeRic  infurreCtion  or  difiurb- 
ance.  He  was  univerfally  odious  3  and,  at  this  time, 
the  queen  was  in  the  higheR  eftimation  with  the  great 
body  of  her  fubje&s.  After  paffing  fome  days  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which,  after 
hinting  at  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  he  infinuated  his 
reafons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  trufied  by  her  with 
authority,  and  Rie  was  no  longer  Rudious  to  advance 
him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants  ;  and  the 
nobility  had  deferted  him.  Her  anfwer  was  fenfible  and 
temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance  the  difiinc- 
tions  Rie  had  conferred  on  him,  the  ufes  to  which  he 
had  put  the  credit  and  reputation  accruing  from  them, 
and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged  in  her  fub- 
jeCts.  Though  the  plotters  againfi  Rizzio  had  repre- 
fented  him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprife,  Rie  had 
yet  abfiained  from  any  accufation  of  him,  and  had  even 
behaved  as  if  Rie  believed  not  his  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  that  projeCL  As  to  the  defe&s  of  his  retinue, 
ffie  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attendance  of  her 
own  fervants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they  were  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  throne,  and  independent  of  it.  Their  coun¬ 
tenance  was  not  to  be  commanded,  but  won.  He  had 
difeovered  too  much  Ratelinefs  towards  them  3  and  they 
were  the  proper  j edges  of  the  deportment  that  became 
them.  If  he  wilhed  for  confequcnce,  it  was  his  duty  to 
pay  them  court  and  attention;  and  whenever  he  fiiould 
procure  and  conciliate  their  regard  and  commendation, 

Rie  would  be  happy  to  give  him  all  the  importance  that 
belonged  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Botli- 
,wel  were  indufirioufly  firiving  to  widen  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fo¬ 
ment  the’divifion  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 

The  earl  of  Morton  excited  difiurbances  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  3  and  as  no  fettled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
fince  Mary’s  marriage,  there  was  the  greatcR  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  would  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  Pro¬ 
clamations  were  therefore  iffued  by  the  queen  to  call  her 
fubje&s  to  arms  ;  and  Rie  proceeded  to  Jedburgh  to 
hold  jufiiee-courts,  and  to  punifii  traitors  and  diforder- 
ly  perfons.  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  ffie  was  ta-  Mary  falls 
ken  dangeroufly  ill;  infomuch  that,  believing  her  death 
to  be  at  hand,  Rie  called  for  the  bifiiop  of  Rofs,  telling rev0 
him  to  bear  witnefs  that  ffie  had  perfevered  in  that  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  Rie  had  been  nouriflied  and  brought  up  3 
taking  the  promife  of  her  nobles,  that  after  her  death 
they  would  open  her  lafi  will  and  te  fiament,  and  pay 
to  it  that  refpeft  which  confified  with  the  laws,  recom» 
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Scotland,  mending  to  them  the  rights  of  her  infant  fon,  and  the 
Y— ~  charge  of  educating  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  en¬ 
able  him  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors  v.ith  ho¬ 
nour  *,  and  intreating  them  to  abftain  from  all  cruelty 
and  perfecution  of  her  Catholic  fubjetts.  Notwith- 
ftanding  her  apprehenfions,  however,  and  the  extreme 
violence  of  her  di (temper,  the  queen  at  laft  recovered 
perfect  health.  As  foon  as  (he  was  able  to  travel, 
lhe  vilited  Kelfo,  Wtrk  caftle,  Hume,  Langton,  and 
Wedderburn.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the  firft 
news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.  Being 
defirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,  the  queen  advanced 
to  it  with  an  attendance  of  1000  horfe.  Sir  John 
Border,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  Engliih  marches, 
came  forth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conduced  her 
to  the  mod  proper  dation  for  furveying  it,  and  paid  her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  difeharge  of  tho 
artillery,  and  other  demondrations  of  joy.  Continu¬ 
ing  her  journey,  die  palled  to  Eyemouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon  ;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmillar  cadlc, 
where  die  propofed  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tifm  of  the  prince,  which  was  foon  to  be  celebrated  at 
6g1  Stirling. 

Unkind nefs  During  the  fevere  (icknefs  of  the  queen,  her  huf- 
of  the  king,  band  kept  himfelf  at  a  didance  :  but  when  (he  was  fo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  \  and  being  received  with  fome  coldnefs  and 
formality,  he  retired  fuddenly  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
negleft  was  a  mod  fenfible  mortification  to  her  \  and 
while  die  differed  from  his  ingratitude  and  haughtinefs, 
die  was  not  without  fufpicion  that  he  was  attempting 
to  didurb  the  tranquillity  of  her  government.  She 
was  feized  with  a  fettled  melancholy  •  and,  in  her  an- 
guidi,  often  widied  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex- 
idence.  Her  nobles,  who  were  caballing  againd  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
Bothwel,  who  had  already  recommended  himfelf  by 
his  fervices,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  heighten  the  fa¬ 
vour  which  thefe  fervices  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  he  fought  to 
gain  the  affc&ion  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
her  himfelf,  providing  a  divorce  from  her  hufband 
could  be  obtained  *,  and  this  was  now  become  thefubjeft 
of  confultation  by  Murray  and  his  affociates.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  queen  herfelf  was  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  project  5  and  it  was  told  her,  that  provided 
(he  would  pardon  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  affociates, 
the  means  (hould  be  found  of  cffe&ing  the  divorce. 
This  was  urged  as  a  matter  of  (late  by  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Lethington,  Argyle,  and  Huntly  5  and  the 
queen  was  invited  to  confider  it  as  an  affair  which 
might  be  managed  without  any  interference  on  her 
part.  The  queen  replied,  that  (lie  would  liften  to 
them,  on  condition  that  the  divorce  could  be  obtained 
according  to  law,  and  that  it  fiiould  not  be  prejudicial 
to  her  fon  :  but  if  they  meant  to  effeft  their  purpofe  by 
a  difregard  to  thefe  points,  they  mud  think  no  more  of 
it  ;  for  rather  than  content  to  their  views,  (he  would 
endure  all  the  torments,  and  abide  by  all  the  perils,  to 
which  her  fituation  expofed  her. 

Lethington  on  this,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  engaged 
to  rid  her  of  her  hufband,  without  prejudice  to  her 
fon  ,  words  which  could  not  be  underftood  other  wife 
than  as  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray  (added 
lie),  who  is  here  prefent,  fcrupulous  as  he  is,  will 
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connive  5  and  behold  our  proceedings  without  open-  Scotland, 
ing  his  lips.  The  queen  immediately  made  anfwer,  '  ‘  ““ 

“  I  defire  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
(lain  may  be  fixed  upon  my  honour  or  confidence  ;  and 
I  therefore  require  the  matter  to  reft  as  it  is,  till  God 
of  his  goodnefs  fend  relief :  What  you  think  to  be 
of  fervice  to  me  may  turn  out  to  my  difpleafure  and 
harm.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  from  this  momenta  plot  was 
formed  by  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  againft 
the  life  of  Darnley,  and  by  fome  of  them  probably  a- 
gainft  the  queen  herfelf ;  and  that  Morton,  who  with  the 
other  confpirators  againft  Rizzio  had  received  a  pardon, 
was  clofely  affociated  with  them  in  their  nefarious  de- 
figns.  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  way  to  Scot¬ 
land,  met  at  Whittingham  by  Bothwel  and  the  fecreta- 
ry.  They  propofed  to  him  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
required  his  aftiftance,  alleging  that  the  queen  herfelf 
confented  to  the  deed  ;  to  which  Morton  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count  replied,  that  he  was  difpofed  to  concur,  provided 
he  were  fure  of  a&ing  under  any  authority  from  her  5 
but  Bothwel  and  Lethington  having  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  purpofe  to  obtain  fuch  an  authority,  fent  him 
back  a  meffage,  That  the  queen  would  not  permit  any 
converfation  on  that  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptifm  of  the  young  prince  \  to  aflift  at  which  the 
queen  left  Craigmillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  The  ce¬ 
remony  was  performed  on  the  17th  of  December  1566. 

After  the  baptifmal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  defigned,  Charles  James,  James  Charles, 
prince  and  fteward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothefay, 
earl  of  Cariick,  lord  of  the  ifies,  and  baron  of  Ren¬ 
frew.  Amidft  the  feenes  of  joy  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  king  (bowed  his  folly  more  than  he  had  6 
ever  done.  As  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  Abfurd  be- 
him  in  his  fovereign  capacity,  it  was  confident  neither  haviour  of 
with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that  hethckinS- 
(hould  be  prefent  at  the  baptifm.  He  did  not  indeed 
prefent  himfelf  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  enter¬ 
tainments  and  mafquerades  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied.  At  this  jun&ure,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  greater  diftance  before,  he  took  up  his 
refidence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  meant  t*  offend  the  queen, 
and  to  expofe  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Du  Croc, 
who  was  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  wasfo  (truck 
with  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  that  he  affected 
to  have  inftru&ions  from  France  to  avoid  all  intercourfe 
with  him:  and  when  the  king  propofed  to  pay  him  a 
vifit,  he  took  the  liberty  of  informing  him,  that  there 
were  two  paffages  in  his  chamber  •,  and  that  if  his  ma- 
jefty  (hould  enter  by  the  one,  he  (hould  be  conftrained 
to  go  out  by  the  other. 

While  he  refided  at  Stirling,  the  king  confined  him-  An.  1567, 
felf  chiefly  to  his  chamber.  His  ftrange  behaviour  to 
the  queen  did  not  give  the  public  any  favourable  idea 
of  him  }  and  as  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fadlion  took 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid 
to  him  by  foreign  ambaffadors.  His  fituation,  there¬ 
fore,  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  5  but  though  he 
muft  have  been  confcious  of  his  folly  and  imprudence, 
he  did  not  alter  his  condufr.  In  a  fullen  humour  he 
left  Stirling,  and  proceeded  to  Glafgow,  Here  he  fell 
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Scotland,  fick,  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  fcemed  to  indicate  poifon. 

*— - -  He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  bis  body 

K?  was  covered  over  with  puftules  of  a  bluilh  colour;  to 
fick,  that  his  death  was  daily  expected.  Mary  did  not  re¬ 

pay  his  coldnefs  to  her  by  negligence.  She  let  out 
immediately  for  Glafgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  a 
the  affiduity  of  an  aflbaionate  wife,  until  he  recovered  : 
after  which  (he  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  the  low  fituation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoute 
v/as  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  "aS 
lodged  in  a  houfe  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
fu  peri  or  of  the  church  called  St  Mary's  m  trie  Fields . 
This  houfe  flood  on  a  high  ground,  and  in  a  lalu- 
brious  air  •,  and  here  flie  flaid  with  him  fome  days.— - 
T  Here  the  confpirators  thought  proper  to  fimfli  their 
and  is  mur-  plot  in  the  irioft  execrable  manner.  .  On  the  10th  of 
dered.  February  1567,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  houfe  where  the  king  reiided  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder.  The  explofion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
excited  a  general  curiuflty,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
the  place  whence  it  proceeded.  I  he  king  was  found 
dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  a  fervant 
who  ufed  to  fleep  in  the  fame  apartment  with  him. 
On  neither  was  there  any  mark  of  fire  or  other  external 
injury. 

The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoute,  ta¬ 
king  the  diverfion  of  a  nvafked  ball,  which  was  given  to 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  domeftic,  when  the 
news  of  the  king’s  death  was  brought  to  her.  She 
(bowed  the  utmoft  grief,  and  appeared  exafperated  to 
-02  the  lad  degree  againft  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at 

Attempts  once  fo  (hocking  and  barbarous.  The  mod  exprefs 
to  difcover  and  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the 
the  mur-  perpetrators  by  every  poflible  method.  A  proclama- 
derers.  was  iffued'  by  the  privy-council,  affuring  the  people, 

that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  difcover  the  murderers  of  the  king.  It  offered 
the  fum  of  2000I.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any  per- 
fon  who  (hould  give  information  of  the  devifers,^  coun- 
fellors,  and  perpetrators  of  the  murder  *,  and  it  held 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promife  of  a  full  pardon,  to 
the  confpirator  who  fhould  make  a  free  confeflion  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  the  confederates.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  this  proclamation  was  publifhed,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city  prifon,  af- 
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firming  that  the  carl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  Da-  ^  Scotian#, 
vid  Chalmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mur- 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  fubferibed  to  this  in¬ 
telligence,  nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered 
reward  *,  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  knew  whether  this 
advertifement  had  been  di&ated  by  a  fpirit  of  calumny 
or  the  love  of  juftice.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  condufled  strong  pi*. 

himfelf  with  his  ufual  circumfpedlon  and  artifice.  Onfumption  of 
a  pretence  that  his  wife  was  dangeroufly  fiek  at  his  the  guilt 
caffle  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  obtained 
the  queen’s  permiffion  to  pay  her  a  vifit.  By  this  means 
he  propofed  to  prevent  all  fufpicion  whatever  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  fo  full,  however,  of, the  intended  pro¬ 
ject,  that  while  he  was  proceeding  on  his  journey,  he 
obferved  to  the  perfon  who  accompanied  him,  This 
night,  before  morning,  the  lord  Darnley  (hall  lofe 
his  life.”  When  the  blow  was  ffruck,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  to  carry  on  his  pradices.  Among  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  the  domeftic  difputes  of  the  queen  and 
her  hufband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with  the  greater 
eafe  that  reports  could  be  propagated  to  her  difadvan-  ^ 
tage.  Letters  were  difpatchcd  to  France,  expreffing,He  accufes 
in  fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the  murder.  Inthequee*. 
England,  the  minifters  and  courtiers  of  Elizabeth 
could  not  flatter  that  princefs  more  agreeably,  than 
by  induflrioully  detrading  from  the  honour  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Scottifti  queen.  Within  her  own  domi¬ 
nions  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  outrage  exerted  itfelf,  and  not 
without  fuccefs.  As  her  reconciliation  with  her  huf¬ 
band  could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  fubjeds,  it  was 
regarded  as  diflimulation  and  treachery. .  The  Protef- 
tant  clergy,  who  were  her  moft  determined  enemies, 
poffeffed  a  leading  diredion  among  the  populace  ;  and 
they  were  the  friends  and  the  partizans  of  the  earl  of 
Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
made  againft  Bothwel,  and  ftrong  infinuations  and  bit¬ 
ing  furmifes  were  thrown  out  againft  the  queen.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  difperfed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bothwel 
in  the  murder.  Every  art  was  employed  to  provoke 
the  frenzy  of  the  people.  Voices,  interrupting  the 
filence  of  the  night,  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  Bothwel* 
and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over  the 
kingdom  (s). 

The  queen’s  determination,  how'ever,  to  ferutinize 

the 


(s)  In  the  article  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland ,  we  have  dated  at  confiderable  length  the  arguments  for  and  againft: 
the  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  of  which  Mary  has  been  acCufed.  As  we  have  concluded  that  artiele 
with  the  arguments  brought  by  one  of  her  ableft  accufers,  juftice  and  impartiality  require  that  we  (hould  embrace 
this  only  opportunity  of  prefenting  our  readers  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  queen,  brought  forward  by  her 
moft  recent  defender  Mr  Chalmers.  “  Mary  herfelf  (fays  Mr  Chalmers,  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  850.)  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  perfon  of  any  confequence  who  was  unacquainted  with  a  defign  which  vras  attended  with  fuch  migh¬ 
ty  con  fequence  j  yet  it  has  been  a  queftion  of  debate,  from  that  age  to  the  prefent,  whether  Mary  had  been  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  her  hufband.  The  prejudice  of  the  late  Lord  Orford  led  him  to  fay,  that  a 
plea  of  fuch  length  ferves  rather  to  confirm  than  weaken  the  evidence  For  the  fa£L  But,  it  had  been  an  observa¬ 
tion  full  as  juft,  as  well  as  logical,  to  have  faid  that,  fince  the  criminations  of  240  years  have  not  proved  her  guil¬ 
ty,  (lie  ou<jht  to  be  fairly  deemed  innocent.  Party  has,  however,  entered  into  this  queftion,  vTith  its  ufual  unfair- 
nefs  *  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  (lie  ought  to  be  prefumed  to  be  guilty,  rather  than  innocent  *  it  being  more  likely 
that  a  wife  would  murder  her  huftmnd,  and  a  queen  a£fc  as  an  afiaflin,  than  that  nobles  who  were  accuftomed  to 
crimes,  (hould  perform  this  atrocious  a&ion,  and  caft  the  offence  from  themfelves  on  an  innocent  perfon.  The 
fame  inconfiftency  argues  that,  as  (lie  was  educated  in  a  corrupt  court,  (lie  muft  have  been  corrupt  *  yet,  her  fonnet 
and  her  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  Francis,  her  firft  hufband,  attefted  that  her  heart  was  yet  uncontaminated  with  corrup¬ 
tion  *  and  the  fteadinefs  with  which  (lie  adhered  to  her  faith,  amidft  20  years  perfecution,  evinces  that  religion  had 
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Scotland, ^  the  matter  was  unabated  ;  and  to  the  earl  of  Lenox, 

J  the  king’s  father,  lire  paid  an  attention  which  he  could 
have  expe&ed  from  her  only  on  an  emergency  of  this 
kind;  Having  prelfed  her  by  letter  to  the  moll  diligent 
inquiry  after  the  regicides,  (lie  returned  an  an  Aver  fo  com¬ 
pletely  to  his  willies,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  and  rigour  with  which  (lie  intended  to  proceed 
again!!  them:  and  he  urged  her  to  affetnble  the  three 
edates,  that  their  advice  might  diredl  the  order  and 
manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote  to  him,  that  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  edates  was  already  proclaimed ;  and  that 
it  was  her  earned  and  determined  will  and  purpofe,  that 
no  dep  Ihould  be  negle&ed  that  could  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  execution  of  judice.  Yielding  to  his 
anxieties,  he  addrefled  her  again,  intreating  that  the  trial 
might  not  be  delayed  ;  obferving,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  parliamentary  inquiry ;  advifing  that  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  proceed  with  the  greated  expedition  ; 
and  urging  her  to  commit  to  prifon  all  the  perfons  who 
had  been  named  and  deferibed  in  the  papers  and  pla¬ 
cards  which  had  been  put  in  the  public  places  of  the 
eity.  The  queen  informed  him,  that  although  die  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament 
at  this  junflure,  it  was  not  her  intention  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  againd  the  regicides  Ihould  be  delayed  till  it 
was  a&ually  afiembled.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers 
to  which  he  alluded,  they  were  fo  numerous  and  con- 
tradi(5!ory,  that  die  could  not  well  determine  on  which 
to  a£l;  but  if  lie  would  condefcend  to  mention  the 
names  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  mod  fufpicious,  die 
would  indantly  command  that  thofe  deps  Ihould  be 
taken  which  the  law's  directed  and  authorifed.  He 
named  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chal¬ 
mers,  black  John  Spence,  Francis  Sebadian,  John  de 
Burdeaux,  and  Jofeph  the  brother  of  David  Rizzio  ;  and 
allured  her  majefty,  that  his  fufpicions  of  thefc  perfons 
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were  weighty  and  drong.  I11  reply  to  his  information, 
Mary  gave  him  her  folemn  promife,  that  the  perfons  he 
had  named  Ihould  undergo  their  trial  in  conformity  to 
the  laws,  and  that  they  ihould  be  punilhed  according  to 
the  meafure  of  their  guilt:  and  die  invited  him  to  leave 
his  retirement  immediately,  and  meet  her  at  court,  that 
he  might  witnefs  the  proceedings  againd  them,  arid  the 
zeal  with  which  Hie  wras  animated  to  perform  the  part 
that  became  her. 

While  the  queen  carried  on  this  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  Ihe  refided  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  Seton,  at  the  didance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  partly  at  Holyroodhoufe.  By  the  time  that 
die  Amt  her  invitation  to  him,  Ihe  was  refiding  in  the 
capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  w  ith  her  counfellors, 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
Bothwel  was  earned  in  his  protedations  of  innocence  ; 
and  he  even  exprelfed  his  wilh  for  a  trial,  that  he  might 
edablilh  his  integrity.  No  fads  indicated  his  guilt  ; 
there  had  appeared  no  accufer  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  ; 
and  no  witneifes  had  been  found  who  could  edablidi  his 
criminality.  Her  privy -council  feemed  to  her  to  be 
firmly  perfuaded  that  he  was  fullering  under  the  malice 
of  defamation.  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  what¬ 
ever  their  private  machinations  might  be,  were  publicly 
his  mod  drenuous  defenders  5  and  they  explained  the 
behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  to  be  the  edcCl  of  hatred 
and  jealoufy  againd  a  nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  fo 
far  in  the  career  of  ambition.  But  though  all  the  arts  of 
Murray  and  Bothwel,  Morton  and  Lethington,  were 
exerted  to  the  utmod  to  millead  the  queen,  they  were 
not  able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting  the  conduct 
which  was  the  mod  proper  and  the  mod  honourable  to 
her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  defire  that  the  regicides 
Ihould  be  punilhed ;  die  had  given  her  folemn  promile 
to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  perfons  whom  he  fuipe£led 

diould 


its  proper  influence  upon  her  foul.  Hitherto,  in  this  argument,  no  pofitive  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  her 
guilt  ;  and^therefore  Ihe  ought  to  be  acquitted  as  innocent.  But  at  length  certain  letters,  fori  nets,  and  contruBs 
between  Mary  and  Bothwel,  have  been  introduced  as  proofs  of  a  guilty  intercourle,  rather  than  a  dire6l  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  crime)  and  thofe  letters,  fonnets,  and  contratts,  were  firii  produced  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  the 
queen’s  chancellor  for  life,  who  pretended  to  have  found  them  in  the  cudody  of  Daiglielh,  a  fervant  of  Bothwel. 
Yet  this  wretched  magidrate  had  committed  murder  and  treafon  at  the  afiadi nation  of  Rizzio  ;  he  knew  of  the 
defign  to  afiadinate  Darnley,  yet  he  concealed  it,  and  was  thereby  guilty  of  mifprifion  ;  he  knew  of  the  crime, 
and  was  of  courle  a  participant,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  feafxbld,  where  he  acknowledged  his  crimes* 
now,  this  conviaed  criminal  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  any  court  of  judice  within  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  produaion  of  fuch  documents  by  fueh  a  wretch  at  fucli  a  time,  cads  drong  fufpicion  on  fuch  papers,  which 
were  contaminated  by  his  guilty  touch.  When  thofe  fufpicious  epidles  were  fird  introduced  into  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  they  appeared,  as  the  regider  aflerts,  to  have  been  written  and  fubferibed  by  her  own  hand,  and  font  to  James 
Earl  of  Bothwel.  When  thofe  previe  letters  were  fird  brought  into  the  Scottifh  parliament,  they  appear  only  to 
have  been  healie  written  with,  her  own  hand,  as  the  record  evinces,  and  not  fubferibed  by  her.  When  thofe  du¬ 
bious  letters  were  fird  produced  before  the  commidioners  at  York,  for  judging  of  the  proofs  of  her  guilt,  they 
feem  to  have  been  fuperferibed  to  Bothwel)  yet,  they  afterwards  appeared  before  Elizabeth’s  commilfioners  at 
Wedminller,  without  any  fuperfeription  to  any  man;  and  thofe  letters  finally  appear  to  have  been  neither  fub¬ 
feribed  by  Mary,  nor  fuperferibed  to  Bothwel.  When  thofe  letters  were  fird  produced  before  the  privy-council 
of  Scotland,  they  were  written  in  the  Scottitfi  language;  fo  they  appeared  to  the  commilfioners  at  York/,  but 
when  they  were  produced  to  the  commilfioners  at  Wedminder,  they  were  written  in  French.  The  W'hole  thus 
appears  to  have  been  a  juggle  of  date,  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedience.  The  fonnets  and  contraas  have 
been  equally  conviaed,  by  their  own  contents,  of  forgery.  I  have  read  the  whole  controverfy  on  the  genuinenefs 
or  forgery  of  thofe  documents;  I  have  ranfacked  the  Paper  office  for  information  on  this  intereding  fubjea,  and 
'  there  does  n°t  aopear  to  me  to  be  a  tittle  of  evidence,  exclulive  of  thofe  defpicable  forgeries,  to  prove  that  Mary 
Stuart  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  her  hulband.” 
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ferve  him,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  linking  proof  of  her 
honour,  vigour,  and  ability,  that  Ihe  could  aecornp  1  1 
this  meafure.  An  order  of  the  privy-council  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  made,  which  direfled,  that  the  ear  o  0 
wel,  and  all  the  perfons  named  by  Lenox,  ffiould be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  tha 
the  laws  of  the  land  Ihould  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  1 2th  of  April  was  appointed  for  the  trial.  A  ge¬ 
neral  invitation  was  given  to  all  perfons  to  Fefer  ^ 
Prov«  n.ls  accufations.  The  earl  of  Lenox  was  form ally  cited 
^acGufations.  ^  hiimfetf  jullice,  by  appearing  in  the  high  court  of 
judiciary,  and  by  coming  forward  to  make  known  the 

guilt  of  the  culprits.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  reprefs  th-t  lpirit 
of  outrage  which  had  manifeded  itfelf  againd  the  queen. 

No  difeoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  again  t 
James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  of  lul- 
libardin,  who  at  different  times  had  pubulhed  placards 
iniurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear  before  the 
privy-council :  but  refufing  to  obey  its  citation,  it  was 
made  a  capital  offence  for  any  commander  of  a  veffel  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  refolntion 
was  taken  to  punifh  him  with  an  exemplary  feverity. 
Effeaing  his  efcape,  however,  he  avoided  the  pumlh- 
ment  due  to  his  repeated  and  deteilable  ads  of  calumny 

^  The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
confpirators,  notwithdanding  their  power,  were  not  with¬ 
out  apprehendons.  Their  preparations,  however,  tor 
their  fafety  had  been  anxious  ;  and  among  other  prac¬ 
tices.  they  negleaed  not  to  attempt  to  mfufe  a  panic  in¬ 
to  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  by  his  con- 
feioufnefs  of  his  unpopularity,  and  his  want  of  ftrength, 
by  his  timidity,  and  his  fpirit  of  jealoufy.  Sufpicions  ot 
the  queen’s  guilt  were  infinuated  *,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  beexpofed  by  infidingon  the  trial  were 
placed  before  him  in  the  dronged  colours.  He  was 
fenfible  of  her  averfion  to  him  ;  and  his  weaknefs  and 
the  fovereign  authority  were  contrailed.  His  friends 
.concurred  with  his  enemies  to  intimidate  him,  from  the 
fpirit  of  Hattery,  or  from  a  real  belief  that  his  fituation 
was  critical.  By  the  time  he  reached  Stirling  on  his 
way  to  Edinburgh,  his  fears  predominated.  He  made 
and  wifties  a  full  dop.  He  was  no  longer  in  hade  to  proceed  a- 
to  defer  the  aaind  the  regicides.  He  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
trial;  fn  Ayych  he  faid  he  had  fallen  into  fuch  ficknefs,  that 
he  could  not  travel ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  affemble  his  friends. 
He  complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  cudody  ;  he  infid ed,  that 
this  dep  {hould  be  taken  ;  and  he  requefled,  that  a  more 
didant  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial.  After  the 
lengths  to  which  matters  had  been  carried,  this  conduct 
was  mod  improper  •,  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
from  terror  or  caprice.  His  indifpofition  Was  affefled  ; 
he  had  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait  on  her  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  an  early  period,  to  concert  his  mea fures  •,  and 
the  delay  he  afked  was  contradiftory  to  his  former  in¬ 
treaties.  After  the  invitation  fent  to  him,  he  might 
have  relied  with  fafety  on  the  proteftion  of  the  queen, 
without  any  gathering  of  his  friends  *,  from  the  time  of 
her  private  intimation  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations 
her  officers,  there  had  paffed  a  period  more  than  fuf- 
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ficient  for  the  pufpofe  of  calling  them  together  ;  and 
indeed  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  any  necedity  for  their  ’ 
adidance,  was  an  infult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of 
hicrh  indecency.  There  was  more  judice  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  acomplices  had 
not  been  taken  into  cudody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  he  was  to  blame  in  a  great  degree.  For  he  had 
not  obferved  the  precaution  of  that  previous  difplay  of 
evidence,  known  in  the  Scottifh  law  under  the  term  of 
a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all  groffer  offences, 
and  which  the  weighty  eircumdances  of  the  prefent  cafe 
rendered  fo  neceffary  as  a  foundation  For  tho  confinement 
and  conviction  of  the  criminals.  . 

An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  trial  fo  important,  ^ut  his  pe¬ 
on  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day  dated  for  tition  is  re* 
it,  and  reciting  inconclufive  reafons,  could  mot  with  pro-fufed- 
priety  be  attended  to.  The  privy-council  refufed  the 
demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.  The  court  of  judiciary 
was  affembled.  The  earl  of  Argyle  a&ed.  in  his  cha- 
rafter  of  lord  high  judiciary  ;  and. was  aided  by  four 
affeffors,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of  Dumfermline, 
and  the  lord  Lindfay,  with  Mr  James  Macgill  and  Mr 
Henry  Balnaves,  two  lords  of  feflion.  The  indi&ment 
was  read,  and  the  eatls  of  Bothwel  and  Lenox  were 
called  on  ;  the  one  as  the  defender,  the  other  as  the  ac- 
cufer.  Bothwel,  who  had  come  to  court  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  his  vaffals,  and  a  band  of  mercenary  fol- 
diers,  did  not  fail  to  prefent  himfelf ;  but  Lenox  appear¬ 
ed  only  by  hisfervant  Robert  Cunnyngham  ;  who,  after 
apologizing  for  his  abfence,  from  the  ihortnefs  of  the 
time,  and  the  want  of  the  prefence  of  his  friends,  defired 
that  a  new  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial ;  and 
protefted,  that  if  the  jury  ihould  now  enter  on  the  buii- 
nefs,  they  ihould  incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error,  and 
their  verdiCl  be  of  no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonftrance  and  proteilation  did  not  appear  to 
the  court  of  fufficient  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 

They  paid  a  greater  refpeft  to  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox  to  the  queen  iniifting  on  an  immediate  profecu- 
tion,  and  to  the  confequent  order  of  the  privy-council. 

The  jury,  who  coniiffed  of  men  of  rank  and  condition, 
after  confidering  and  reafoning  on  the  indiClment  for  a 
confiderable  time,  were  uitanimous  in  acquitting  Both-  711 
wel  of  all  {hare  and  knowledge  of  the  king’s  murder.  Bothwel 
The  machinations  however  of  Morton,  which  we  have  acquitted 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Mary,  were  fo  apparent,  that 
the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  the  chancellor  of  the  affize,  made 
a  declaration  in  their  name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful 
error  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them  for  their  verdifl  > 
no  proof,  vouchers,  or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  fupport 
the  criminal  charge  having  been  fub nutted  to  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  offered  a  proteilation  for  himfelf, 
that  there  was  a  miftake  in  the  indiflment,  the  9th  day 
of  February  inilead  of  the  10th  being  expreffed  in  it  as 
the  date  of  the  murder.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
this  flaw  in  the  indiflment  was  a  matter  of  defign,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if  the  earl  of 
Lenox  had  made  his  appearance  againfl  him. .  And  it 
has  been  remarked  as  moil  indecent  and  fufpicious,  that 
foldiers  in  arms  ihould  have  accompanied  him  to  the 
court  of  juflice  ;  that  during  the  trial,  the  earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton  flood  by  his  fide  to  give  him  countenance  and^  to 
afliil  him  ;  and  that  the  four  affeffors  to  the  chief  juf- 
ticiary  were  warm  and  flrenuous  friends  to  the  earl  of 
Murray. 
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Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bothwel  placed  a  writing 
'  in  a  confpicuous  place,  fubferibcd  by  him,  challenging 
to  fingle  combat,  any  perfon  of  equal  rank  with  himfelf, 
who  fhould  dare  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
king’s  murder,  lo  this  challenge  an  anfwer  was  pub; 
lifhed,  in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  fecurity  fhould  be  given  for  a  fair  and  equal 
contlid  :  but  no  name  being  fubferibed  to  this  paper,  it 
was  not  underftood  to  correfpond  with  the  law  of  arms; 
and  of  confequence  no  hep  was  taken  for  the  lighting 
of  the  dud.  Two  days  after  parliament  met,  and  there 
the  party  of  Bothwel  appeared  equally  formidable.  The 
verdict  in  his  favour  was  allowed  to  be  true.^nd  juft. 
He  was  continued  in  his  high  offices  *,  and  obtained  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  the  place  of  keeper  of  Dun¬ 
bar  caftle,  with  the  eftates  connected  with  it  5  and  other 
favours  were  conferred  on  Murray,  with  the  reft  of  the 
nobles  fufpeded  as  accomplices  in  the  murder. 

A  very  fhort  time  after  the  final  acquittal  of  Bothwel, 
he  began  to  give  a  greater  fcope  to  his  ambition,  and 
conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  he  had  infidioufly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  her  affection  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  hufband  ;  but  though  he  might  have  fucceedcd  in 
this,  the  recent  death  of  the  king  in  fuch  a  fhocking 
manner,  and  the  ftrong  fufpicions  which  muff  unavoida¬ 
bly  Hill  reft  on  him,  notwithflanding  the  trial  he  had  un¬ 
dergone,  neceffarily  prevented  him  from  making  his  ad- 
drefTes  to  her  openly.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  nobility  over  to  his  fide ;  which  having  done 
one  by  one,  by  means  of  great  promifes,  he  invited  them 
to  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify  a  deed 
pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  worthy  of  her 
hand,  and  expreffing  their  refolute  determination  to  fup- 
port  him  in  his  pretenfions.  This  extraordinary  bond 
was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  Murray’s  name  was  the 
firft  in  the  lift  of  fubferibers,  in  order  to  decoy  others  to 
fign  after  him  *,  but  that  he  might  appear  innocent  of 
what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had,  before  any  ufe 
was  made  of  the  bond,  afked  and  obtained  the  queen’s 
permiffion  to  go  to  France.  In  his  way  thither  he  vi- 
fited  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  he  did  not  fail  to 
confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arifen  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  Marv  ;  and  he  now  circulated  the  intelligence 
that  ffie  was  foon  to  be  married  to  Bothwel.  Her  par- 
tizans  in  England  were  exceedingly  alarmed  ;  and  even 
Queen  Elizabeth  herfelf  addreffed  a  letter  to  her,  in 
which  file  cautioned  her  not  to  afford  fuch  a  mifehiev- 
ous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies. 

Mary,  on  the  diffolutiun  of  parliament,  had  gone  to 
Stirling  to  vifit  the  young  prince.  Bothwel,  armed 
with  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  affembled  1000  horfe,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  borders,  of  which  he 
was  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  on  her  return  to  her 
capital,  difiniffed  her  attendants,  and  carried  Jier  to  his 
caftle  of  Dutlbar.  The  arts  which  he  ufed  there  to  ef- 
fe<ft  the  accotfipliffimcnt  of  his  wi flies  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  under  another  article,  (fee  Mary),  But  having 
been  married  only  fix  months  before  to  Lady  Jane  Gor¬ 
don,  filler  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  it  was  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  divorce  before  he  could  marry  the  queen.  This 
was  eafily  obtained.  The  parties  were  coufins  within 
the  prohibited  degree*,  and  had  not  obtained  a  difpenfa- 
tion  from  Rome.  Their  marriage,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  queen  and  her  Catholic  fubjeCts,  was  illi- 
Yol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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cit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of  the  faCrament  of  the  Scotland, 
church.  The  hufband  had  alfo  been  unfaithful }  fo  that  “ 
two  aClions  of  divorce  were  inftituted.  The  lady  com-Is  divorced 
menced  a  fuit  againft  him  in  the  court  of  the  commif-from  his 
faries,  charging  him  as  guilty  of  adultery  with  one  of  wife, 
her  maids.  The  earl  himfelf  brought  a  fuit  againft  his 
wife  before  the  court  of  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
on  the  plea  of  confanguinity.  By  both  courts  their 
marriage  was  declared  to  be  void ;  and  thus  two  fen- 
tences  of  divorce  were  pronounced. 

Bothwel  now  conduced  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  inftead  of  attending  her  to  her  palace 
of  Holyroodhoufe,  his jealoufy  and  apprehenfions  induced 
him  to  lodge  her  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
could  hold  her  in  fecurity  againft  any  attempt  of  his 
enemies.  To  give  fatisfaClion,  however,  to  her  people, 
and  to  convince  them  that  (lie  was  no  longer  a  prifoner, 
a  public  declaration  on  her  part  appeared  to  be  a  mea- 
fure  of  expediency.  She  prefented  herfelf,  therefore,  in 
the  court  of  feffion  ,  the  lords  chancellor  and  preiident, 
the  judges,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinClion,  being  pre- 
fent.  After  obferving  that  fome  flop  had  been  put  to 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  on  account  of  her  being  de¬ 
tained  at  Dunbar  againft  her  will  by  the  lord  Bothwel, 

(he  declared,  that  though  ffie  had  been  highly  offended 
with  the  outrage  offered  to  her,  (he  was  yet  inclined  to 
forget  it.  His  courtcoufnefs,  the  fenfe  ffie  entertained 
of  his  paft  ferviees  to  the  ftate,  and  the  hope  with  which 
ffie  was  imprefled  of  his  zeal  and  activity  for  the  future, 
compelled  her  to  give  him  and  his  accomplices  in  her 
imprifonment  a  full  and  complete  pardon.  She  at  the 
fame  time  defired  them  to  take  notice,  that  ffie  was  now 
at  liberty  ;  and  that  flic  propofed,  in  confideration  of 
his  merits,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  promoting 
him  to  new  and  diftinguiffied  honours,  ^17 

It  was  underftood  that  the  queen  was  immediately  Banns  of 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  hufband.  The  order  was  given  mar- 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  banns-,  and  Mr  John  Craig,  elafmed0 
one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  was  defired  to  per¬ 
form  this  ceremony.  But  though  the  order  was  fub¬ 
feribed  by  the  queen,  he  abfolutely  refufed  his  com¬ 
pliance  without  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  bre¬ 
thren,  after  long  reafonings,  granted  him  permiffion  to 
difeharge  this  duty.  His  fcruples  and  delicacy  were 
not  yet  removed.  He  protefted,  that,  in  obeying  their 
defire,  he  ffiould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  his  own  fentiments 
concerning  the  marriage,  and  that  bis  publiffiing  the 
banns  ffiould  infer  no  obligation  in  him  to  officiate  in 
the  folemnity.  In  his  congregation,  accordingly,  before 
a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  noble¬ 
men  and  privy- counfellors,  he  declared  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel  was  unlaiv- 
ful,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  reafons  for  this 
opinion  to  the  parties  themfelves.  He  added,  that  if 
leave  to  do  this  ivas  denied  him,  he  would  either  ab- 
ftain  altogether  from  proclaiming  the  banns,  or  take  the 
liberty,  after  proclaiming  them,  to  inform  his  people  of  718 
the  caufes  of  his  difapprobation  of  the  marriage.  He  Fortitude 


anfwered,  that  the  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage  °f  ¥r  Jo^n 
of  perfons  feparated  for  adultery  ;  and  that  the  divorce  Crai^‘ 
between  him  and  his  wife  tnuft  have  been  owing  to  col- 
lufion  ;  fince  the  fentence  had  been  given  with  preci¬ 
pitation,  and  fince  his  new  contrafr  was  fo  fudden  j  and 
he  objected  to  him  the  abduftion  and  raviftiment  of  the 
queen,  and  his  fufpieion  of  his  guilt  of  the  king’s  mur- 
4  V  der. 
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Scotland,  der.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply 
t  ''  that  was  fatisfa&ory  to  Mr  Craig,  or  that 

date  him.  He  proclaimed  in  his  church  the  banns  ot 
marriage;  but  he  told  the  congregation,  that  he  tlil- 
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from  Bothwel  and  jealous  to  the  lafl  degree,  he  fought  only  to  efla- 
t  could  intimi-  bliib  himfclf  in  power,  while  his  fears  and  jealoufies 

<•  j  *  i-nl/n  fKr  mnft  irnnrnnPT*  rn€52.ns»  x  ho  n]3r- 
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charged  the  fuggeftions  of  his  confcience  in  pronouncing  t 
it  to  be  a  detectable  and  fcandalous  engagement.  He 
exprelfed  the  forrow  he  felt  for  the  conduit  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  who  feemed  to  approve  it  from  their flattery -or 
filence;  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  faithful,  he  bc- 
fought  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  he  would 
turn  a  refolution  intended  againft  law,  leafon,  and  reli- 
o;ion,  into  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  church  and  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  freedoms  were  too  great  to  pais  un¬ 
noticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  again  to  attend  the 
privy-council ;  and  he  was  reprimanded  with  feverity 
for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  bis  commiffion.  He  had 
the  courage  to  defend  himfelf.  His  commiflion,  he  laid, 
was  founded  in  the  word  of  God,  poiitive  law,  and  na- 
tural  reafon ;  and  on  the  foundation  of  thefe  topics  lie 
was  about  to  prove  that  the  marriage  mull  be  umvertal- 
ly  odious,  when  the  earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to 
be  filent.  The  privy  council,  ftruck  with  the  vigour  of 
the  man,  and  apprchenfive  of  the  public  discontents,  did 
not  dare  to  infliit  any  punilhment  on  him  ;  and  this 
viaory  over  Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  fui- 
picions  againft  him,  Served  to  encourage  the  enemies  of 
the  queen,  and  to  undermine  the  refped  of  her  fubjefts. 
Mary,  before  (lie  gave  her  hand  to  Bothwel,  created 
riagecete-  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
krated.  in  a  private  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the  Popifh  church; 

but  to  gratify  the  people,  it  was  likewife  folemnized 
publicly  according  to  the  Proteftant  rites  by  Adam 
Bothwel  bifhop  of  Orkney,  an  ecclcliaftic  who  had  re- 
nounced  the  epifcopal  order  for  the  reformation.  It 
•was  celebrated  with  little  pomp  and  feftivity.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  feats  in  the  country ; 
and  thofe  who  attended  were  thoughtful  and  fad.  Du 
Croc,  the  French  ambaflador,  fenfiblc  that  the  match 
would  be  difpleafing  to  his  court,  refufed  to  give  his 
countenance  to  the  Solemnity.  There  were  no  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  common  people.  Mary  herfelf  was  not 
inconfcious  of  the  imprudence  of  the  choice  ftie  had 
made,  and  looked  back  with  furprife  and  Sorrow  to  the 
train  of  circumftances  which  had  conducted  her  to  this 
fatal  event.  Forfaken  by  her  nobles,  and  imprifoned  at 
Dunbar,  (lie  was  in  fo  perilous  a  Situation  that  no  remedy 
could  fave  her  honour  but  death.  Her  marriage  was 
the  immediate  and  neceffary  confequence  of  that  Situa¬ 
tion  (Tj.  It  was  the  point  for  which  her  enemies  had 
laboured  with  a  wicked  and  relentlefs  policy.  _ 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  fecond  marriage,  but 
much  more  fo  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neither  ta¬ 
lents  for  bufmefs  nor  affediion  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 


made  him  take  the  moft  improper  means.  The  mar¬ 
riage  had  already  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment ;  and 
the? lead  improper  exercife  of  power,  or  indeed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
have  been  Sufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  thing  which  at  this  jundlure  could  have 
pacified  the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition 
of  Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.  But  this  / 
was  not  thought  of.  Inftead  of  taking  any  Hep  to  Bothwel 
pleafethe  people,  Bothwel  endeavoured  to  force  the  attempts  to 
earl  of  Mar  to  deliver  up  the  young  prince  to  his  cu-S*u  ‘ 

-This  was  fufficient  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  pr;nce  ^ 
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had  hitherto  been  fmothered,  and  make  it  burft  out  to  his 
with  all  its  violence.  It  was  univerfally  believed  that  power. 
Bothwel,  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  father,  de¬ 
fined  alfo  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  fon,  and  the 
queen  was  thought  to  participate  in  all  his  crimes.  The 
earl  of  Murray  now  took  advantage  of  the  queen’s  un¬ 
fortunate  fituation  to  aggrandize  himfelf  and  efted  her 
ruin.  After  having  vifited  the  Englifh  court,  he  P™- Mu'ray 
ceeded  to  France,  where  he  aftiduoufly  dilfeminated  all  himniates 
the  reports  againft  the  queen  which  were  injurious  to  the  queen* 
her  reputation  ;  and  where,  without  being  expofed  to 
fufpicion,  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  clofc  correfpond- 
ence  with  his  friends  Morton  and  Lethington,  and  to 
infpirit  their  machinations.  His  aflociates,  true  to  his 
ambition  and  their  own,  had  promoted  all  the  fchemes 
of  Bothwel  on  the  queen  with  a  power  and  influence 
which  infured  their  fuccefs.  In  confederacy  with  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  had  confpired  with  him  to  murder 
the  king.  Aflifted  with  the  weight  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  promoted  the  ver¬ 
dict  by  which  he  was  acquitted.  By  the  fame  arts,  and 
with  the  fame  views,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  hufhand,  averting  his  integrity  and  inno¬ 
cence,  recounting  his  noble  qualities,  exprefting  an  un¬ 
alterable  refolution  to  fupport  the  marriage  againft  every 
oppofer  and  adverfary,  and  recording  a  with  that  a  de- 
feftion  from  its  obje&s  and  purpofes  fhould  be  branded 
with  everlafting  infamy,  and  held  out  as  a  moft  faithlefs 
and  perjured  treachery.  When  the  end,  however,  "was* 
accompliftied  for  which  they  had  been  fo  zealous,  and 
when  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  a&ually  celebrated, 
they  laid  afide  the  pretence  of  friendfhip,  and  were  in 
hafte  to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  ignominy  which  they 
had  invited  to  fall  on  them.  The  murder  of  the  king* 
the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  his  acquittal,  his  divorce,  and  his 
marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints  and  de¬ 
clamation.  On  the  foundation  of  this  hated  marriage, 
they  even  ventured  privately  to  infer  the  privity  of  tha 


(t)  «  The  queen  (fays  Melvil)  could  not  but  marry  him  5  feeing  he  had  ravifhed  her  and  lain  with  her  againft: 
her  will.”  Memoirs,  p.  159.  In  the  following  paflage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authority,  in  our  hiftory,  this  topic 
Is  touched  with  no  lefs  exa&nefs,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  “  After  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under  the 
power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,”  fays  Lord  Hailes,  u  few  foreign  princes  would  have  folicited  her  hanoi 
Some  of  her  fubje&s  might  ft  ill  have  fought  that  honour  ;  but  her  compliance  would  have  been  humiliating  beyond 
meafure.  It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  huiband  ;  it  would  have  expofed  her  to  the  difgrace 
of  being  reproached,  in  fome  fullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Dunbar.  Mary  was  fo  fituated,  at  this  critical 
period, ^that  flie  was  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a  friendlefs  and  hazardous  celibacy, 
to  yield  her  hand  to  Bothwel.”  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland,,  p.  204. 
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queen  to  all  his  Iniquitous  tranfadlions  ;  and  this  flep 
■"  ^  Teemed  doubtlcfs,  to  the  mafs  of  her  own  fubje&s  and 

to  more  diftant  obfervers,  a  firong  confirmation  of  all 
the  former  fufpicions  to  her  fiiame  which  bad  been  cir¬ 
culated  with  To  mueh  artifice.  Their  imputations  and 
devices  excited  againfi:  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  mod  indignant  and  humiliating  odium*  Arr.idftthe 
ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  of  burying  for  ever  her 
tranquillity  and  peaee  ;  and  in  the  eonvulfions  which 
they  had  meditated,  they  were  already  anticipating  the 
downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  {hatching  at  the  crown  that 
i-22  tottered  on  her  head. 

A  con  fed  e-  But  while  this  cabal  were  profecuting  their  private 

mey  formed  ends,  feveral  noblemen,  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
bothwel  virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na¬ 
tional  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  on 
the  king’s  murder,  had  retired  from  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  feafon  to  take  revenge  oil  the  re¬ 
gicides.  The  earl  of  Mar,  uneafy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prinee,  was  folicitous  to  make  himfelf 
ftrong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo¬ 
tives  fo  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applaufe  and 
partizans.  It  was  fufficient  to  mention  them.  By  pri¬ 
vate  eonferenee  and  debate,  an  affoeiation  was  infenfibly 
formed  to  punifh  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lethington 
encouraged  and  promoted  a  combination  from  which 
they  might  derive  fo  much  advantage.  A  convention 
was  accordingly  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the  purpofe 
of  eonfulting  on  the  meafures  which  it  was  mold  expe¬ 
dient  to  purfue.  They  agreed  to  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  in  the  field;  and  when  they  fepa- 
rated,  it  was  to  colled!  their  retainers,  and  to  infpirit 
their  pafiions. 

Of  this  confederacy,  the  leading  men  were  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Mar,  and  Gleneairn  ;  the 
lords  Hume,  Semple,  and  Lindfay  ;  the  barons  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  fenfible, 
that  if  he  was  to  fit  on  a  throne,  he  rauft  wade  to  it 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  were 
i iTued  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  under  pretence  of 
fupprefiing  infurredlions  and  depredations  on  the  bor- 
The  queen  ders.  By  the  former,  The  called  together  in  arms,  on 
prepares  for  an  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  freeholders,  of  the 
diftri&s  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Strathcrn  and  Menteith, 
Clackmannan,  Kinrofs,  and  Fife.  By  the  latter  file 
charged  the  greater  and  lefier  baronage,  with  all  the 
inferior  proprietors  of  the  fiiires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  eonftabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  to  keep 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  at  her  order.  Thefe 
military  preparations  admonifhed  the  affoeiation  to  be 
firm  and  a&ive,  and  added  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  difeontents.  The  rumours  againfi  the  queen  were 
moft  violent  and  loud.  It  was  faid,  that  (lie  meant  to 
overturn  the  confiitution  and  the  laws;  that  file  had 
been  carelefsof  the  health  of  her  fon,and  was'  altogether 
indifferent  about  his  prefervation  ;  that  file  had  feparated 
herfelf  from  the  councils  and  afiiftanee  of  her  nobles  ; 
and  that  file  wifiied  to  make  her  whim  or  diferetion 
the  only  rule  of  her  government.  Agitated  with  the 
hazardous  ftate  of  lief  affairs,  file  publifiled  a  new  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  file  employed  herfelf  to  refute  thefe 
aocufations;  and  in  which  fire  took  the  opportunity  of 
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expreffing  111  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  affec¬ 
tion  which  file  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  file  confidered 
as  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  without  whom  all  her 
days  would  be  comfortlefs. 

The  declarations,  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
fcorn.  The  nobles,  abounding  in  vaffals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  foon-  in  a  fituation  to 
take  the  field.  They  were  advancing  to  the  capital.- 
The  royal  army  was  not  yet  affembled  ;  and  the  queen 
and  Bothwel  lufpc&ed  that  the  cafile  of  Edinburgh 
w’ould  fhut  its  gates  upon  them.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  fiiaken  by 
the  pra6Hees  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  James  Melvil. 

Mary  left  her  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  and  was  ecn- 
ducled  to  Borthwick  cafile.  The  affoeiated  lords,  in¬ 
formed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  fortrefs  with  724 
2000  horfe.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid  march,  pre-  But  is  obli- 
fented  himfelf  before  it  with  the  divifion  under  hisSe<^t0  % 
eommand  :  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its  avenues, 
the  queen  and  Bothwel  effe&ed  their  efeape  to  Dun¬ 
bar  ;  where  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications  gave  them 
a  full  fecurity  againfi  a  furprife. 

On  this  feeond  difappointment,  the  nobles  refolvcd  to 
enter  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  their  ftrength  by  new 
partizans.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  lord  Boyd 
were  here  on  the  fide  of  the  queen,  with  the  archbifiiop 
of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning.  .  They  endeavoured  to  animate  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  caufe  of  their  fove- 
reign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  favourable  to 
the  confederated  lords.  The  magiftrates  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  eity  to  be  fhut ;  but  no  farther  refifiance 
was  intended.  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary’s  port, 
found  an  eafy  admittance,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  queen’s  friends  fled 
to  the  eaftle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  been  the 
confidant  of  Botlnvel,  and  who  agreed  to  prott-61  them, 
although  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  in- 


furgents. 
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The  alTociated  lords  now  formed  themfelves  into  a  Proclama- 
council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  By  this  paper tion 
they  declared,  that  the  queen,  being  detained  in  eapti- ^j^lous 
vity,  was  able  neither  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  com¬ 
mand  a  proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  king’s  murder. 

In  an  emergency  fo  prefiing  they  had  not  defpaired  of 
their  country  ;  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  prote6l  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  which  it  had  hitherto  fuffered 
through  the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  They  therefore 
commanded  in  general  all  the  lubje&s  of  Scotland,  and 
the  burgeffes  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  particular, 
to  take  part  with  them,  and  to  join  in  the  advancement 
of  pur  poles  fo  beneficial  and  falutary.  The  day  after 
they  publifiled  this  proclamation,  they  iffued  another  in 
terms  that  were  fironger  and  more  refolute.  They  de¬ 
finitively  expreffed  their  perfuafion  of  BothweFs  guilt  in 
the  rape  and  fedudion  of  the  queen,  and  in  his  perpe¬ 
tration  of  the  king’s  murder,  in  order  to  acCompltfh  his 
marriage.  They  inculcated  it  as  their  firm  opinion,  that 
Bothwel  had  now  formed  the  defign  of  murdering  the 
young  prince,  and  that  he  was  eolk&ing  troops  with 
this  view.  Addrcfting  themfelves,  therefore,  to  all  the. 
fubjefh  of  the  realm,  whether  thev  refided  in  counties 
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Scotland,  or  in  boroughs,  they  invited  them  to  come  forward  to 
' - ‘  their  ftandard  ;  and  defil  ed  them  to  remember,  that  all 
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Manifefto 
by  the 
queen. 


perfons  who  fhould  prefume  to  difobey  them  would  be 
treated  as  enemies  and  traitors.  .  o  •  a 

Bothwel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inaftive  j  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  queen  had  brought  many  ot 
her  vaffals  to  her  affiftance.  Four  thouland  comba¬ 
tants  ranged  themfelves  on  her  fide.  This  force  might 
augment  as  fhe  approached  to  her  capital  ;  and  Bot n- 
wel  was  impatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  lliue  ot  a 
battle.  He  left  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  affail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  fafety  till  they  difperled  \  tor 
their  proclamations  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  they  had 
expt&ed  ^  their  provifions  and  ftores  were  fcanty  j  and 
the  zeal  of  the  common  people,  unfupportcd  by  profpe- 
rity,  would  foon  have  abated.  Imprudent  precipitation 
ferved  them  in  a  moft  effectual  manner.  When  the 
queen  had  reached  Gladfmuir,  fhe  ordered  a  manifefto 
to  be  read  to  her  army,  and  to  be  circulated  among  her 
fubje&s.  By  this  paper,  (lie  replied  to  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  confederated  nobles,  and  charged  them  with 
treachery  and  rebellion.  She  treated  their  reafons  of 
hoftility  as  mere  pretences,  and  as  inventions  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  examined.  As  to  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  fhe  protefted,  that  (he  herfelf  was  fully  determined 
to  revenue  it,  if  fhe  could  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  difeover 
its  perpetrators.  With  regard  to  the  bondage  from 
which  they  were  fo  defirousto  relieve  her,  (lie  obferved, 
that  it  was  a  falfehood  fo  notorious,  that  the  fimpleft  of 
lier  fubje&s  could  confute  it ;  for  her  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  a  public  manner,  and  the  nobles  could 
fcarcely  have  forgotten  that  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond 
recommending  Bothwel  to  be  her  hufband.  W  ith  regard 
to  the  induftrious  defamations  of  this  nobleman,  it  was 
urged,  that  he  had  difeovered  the  utmoft  folicitude  to 
eftablifh  his  innocence.  He  had  invited  a  ferutiny  into 
his  guilt  3  the  juftice  of  bis  country  had  abfolved  him  3 
the  three  eftates  affembled  in  parliament  were  fatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  judges  and  jury  3  and  he 
had  offered  to  maintain  his  quarrel  againft  any  perfon 
whatever  who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and  of  an  ho- 
neft  reputation.  The  nobles,  fhe  {aid,  to  give  a  fair  ap¬ 
pearance  to  their  treafon,  pretended,  that  Bothwel  had 
fchemed  the  deftru&ion  of  the  prince,  and  that  they 
were  in  arms  to  prote£f  him.  The  prince,  however, 
was  a£tually  in  their  own  cuftody  3  the  ufc  they  made 
of  him  was  that  of  a  cover  to  their  perhdioufnefs  3  and 
the  real  purpofes  by  which  they  were  animated,  were 
the  overthrow  of  her  greatnefs,  the  ruin  of  her  pofterity, 
and  the  ufurpation  of  the  royal  authority.  She  there¬ 
fore  entreated  the  aid  of  her  faithful  fubje&s  5  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  fervice,  fhe  held  out  to  them 
the  eftates  and  polfeflions  of  the  rebels. 

The  affociated  nobles,  pleafed  with  the  approach  of  the 
queen,  put  themfelves  in  motion.  In  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  they  had  received  an  addition  to  their  force  3 
and  it  happened  that  the  Scottifh  officer  whocommand- 


bers  3  but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  difei-  Scotland, 
pline,  belonged  dccifively  to  the  foldiers  of  the  nobles. 

The  queen  ported  herfelf  on  the  top  of  Carberry  hill.  T\iell0 
The  lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  ground,  feem-  armies  ap¬ 
ed  to  be  retreating  to  Dalkeith  3  but  wheeling  about, proach 
they  approached  to  give  her  battle.  They  were  ranged  eaeh  other* 
in  two  divihons.  The  one  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Morton  and  the  lord  Hume  ;  the  other  by  the  earls 
of  Athol,  Marr,  and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Lind- 
fay,  Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  Sanquhar.  Bothwel  was  the 
leader  of  the  royal  forces  3  and  the  lords  Seton,  Yefter, 
and  Borthwkk,  ferved  under  him.  72S 

It  was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  Mary  furvey- Du  Croc 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.  Du^gociates 
Croc,  the  French  ambaffador,  haftened  to  interpofe  his^1^1* 
crood  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
allured  the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
queen  :  and  that  the  generofity  of  her  nature  difpofed 
her  not  only  to  forgive  their  prefent  infurre&ion,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  tranfgreffions.  The  earl  of 
Morton  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them¬ 
felves  againft  the  queen,  but  againil  the  murderer  of 
the  late  king  3  and  that  if  fhe  would  furrender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
con  font  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Glencairn 
deftred  him  to  obferve,  that  the  extremity  to  which  they 
had  proceeded  might  have  inftru&ed  him  that  they 
meant  not  to  afk  pardon  for  any  offences  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  but  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  cognizance 
of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  difpleafure.  I  his 
afpiring  language  confounded  Du  Croc,  who  had  been 
aecuftomed  to  the  worfliipful  lubmiffions  which  are  paid 
to  a  defpot.  He  conceived  that  all  negociation  was 
fruitlefs,  and  withdrew  from  the  field  in  the  expedition 
that  the  fword  would  immediately  give  its  law  and  de¬ 
termine  every  difference. 

Mary  was  full  of  perturbation  and  diftrefs.  T  he  ftate 
into  which  fhe  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
fail  to  engage  her  ferious  refle&ion.  It  wras  with  in¬ 
finite  regret  that  fhe  confidered  the  confluences  of  her 
fituation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  had  his  behaviour  fince  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  I  he 
violence  of  his  paffions,  his  fufpicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
induced  him  to  furround  her  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
treat  her  with  infill t  and  indignity.  She  had  been  al- 
moft  conllantly  in  tears.  His  demeanour,  which  was 
generally  rude  and  indecent,  was  often  favage  ar.d  bru¬ 
tal.  At  different  times  his  provocations  were  fo  incit¬ 
ing,  that  ibe  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  againft 
her  life,  and  was  delirous  of  relieving  her  wretchednefs 
by  fpilling  her  blood.  On  this  account,  file  was  now 
encompaffed  with  dangers.  Her  crown  was  in  hazard. 

Under  unhappy  agitations,  fhe  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  her  army,  and  found  her  foldiers  difpirited.  What¬ 
ever  refp<?&  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none 
for  her  hufband.  His  own  retainers  and  dependents 
only  were  willing  to  fight  for  him.  He  endeavoured  Bothwel 
to  awaken  the  royal  army  to  valour,  by  throwing  dfawnchalkn 


and  it  happened  that  the  bcottiih  othcer  who  command-  to  awaKen  tne  royal  army  to  vaiour,  uy  uuuwn.g  ^ 

ed  the  companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  againft  any  of  his  adverfaries 

Tlnnmni'l'  xv  a  c  nprrmltpH  tn  in  Srvitlnnrl  h-arl  Kppii  xvV*n  fhnnlrl  Hnrfi  tn  PtlPfllinter  him.  HlS  challeUP'e  W  aS 
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Denmark  was  permitted  to  enlift  in  Scotland,  had  been 
gained  to  affift  them.  He  had  juft  completed  his  levies  ; 
and  he  turned  them  againft  the  queen.  The  nobles, 
after  advancing  to  Muffelburgh,  refrefhed  their  troops. 
Intelligence  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  on  her 
march.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 


who  fhould  dare  to  encounter  him.  His  challenge  w  as 
inftantly  accepted  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  by  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Tullibardin.  He  obje&ed  that  they  were  not 
peers.  The  lord  Lindfay  difeovered  the  greateft  im¬ 
patience  to  engage  him,  and  his  offer  was  admitted  3 
but  the  queen  interpofing  her  prerogative,  prohibited 
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the  combat.  All  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Bothwel 
'  funk  within  him.  His  foldiers  in  fmall  parties  were 
feeretly  abandoning  their  dandards.  It  was  equally 
perilous  to  the  queen  to  fight  or  to  fly.  The  mod  pru¬ 
dent  expedient  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  delired 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remond rated 
to  her  againft  the  guilt  and  wiekednefs  of  Bothwel,  and 
counfelled  her  to  abandon  him.  She  expreffed  her  will- 
ingnefs  to  difmifi  him  on  condition  that  the  lords  would 
acknowledge  their  allegianee  and  continue  in  it.  Kirk¬ 
aldy  pa  fled  to  the  nobles,  and  received  their  authority 
to  aflfure  her  that  they  would  honour,  ferve,  and  obey 
her  as  their  princefs  and  fovereign.  He  communicated 
this  intelligence  to  her.  She  advifed  Bothwel  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  fafety  by  flight :  and  Kirkaldy  admoniflied 
him  not  to  negleft  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
efeape.  Overwhelmed  with  lhamc,  difappointment,  ter¬ 
ror,  and  remorfe,  and  defpair,  this  miserable  vi&im  of 
ambition  and  guilt  turned  his  eyes  to  her  for  the  lad 
time.  To  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  file  dretehed  out  her 
hand  :  he  kifled  it ;  and  taking  the  bridle  of  her  horfe, 
conduced  her  towards  the  nobles.  They  were  approach¬ 
ing  her  with  becoming  reverence.  She  faid  to  them, 

“  I  am  eome,  my  lords,  to  exprefs  my  refpeft,  and  to 
conclude  our  agreement  ;  I  am  ready  to  be  indru&ed 
by  the  wifdom  of  your  counfels  }  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  treat  me  as  your  fovereign.”  The  earl  of 
Morton,  in  the  name  of  the  confederacy,  ratified  their 
promifes,  and  addrelied  her  in  thefe  words  :  “  Madam, 
you  are  here  among  us  in  your  proper  place  }  and  we 
will  pay  to  you  as  much  honour,  fervice,  and  obedience, 
as  ever  in  any  former  period  was  offered  by  the  nobility 
to  the  princes  your  predecefibrs.” 

This  gleam  of  funfhine  was  foon  overead.  She  re- 
•  mained  not  many  hours  in  the  eamp,  till  the  eommon 
foldiers,  inftigated  by  her  enemies,  prefumed  to  infult 
her  with  the  moft  unfeemly  reproaches.  They  exclaim¬ 
ed  indignantly  againft  her  as  the  murderer  of  her  huf- 
band.  They  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adultcrefs  in  the 
moft  open  manner,  and  in  language  the  coarfeft  and 
moft  opprobrious.  The  nobility  forgot  their  promifes, 
and  Teemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor  humanity.  She 
had  changed  one  miferable  feene  for  a  diftrefs  that  was 
deeper  and  more  hopclefs.  They  furrounded  her  with 
guards,  and  eondufted  her  to  her  capital.  She  was 
carried  along  its  ftreets,  and  fhown  to  her  people  in 
captivity  and  fadnefs.  She  cried  out  to  them  to  eom- 
miferate  and  protect  her.  They  withheld  their  pity, 
and  afforded  her  no  protection.  Even  new  infults  were 
offered  to  her.  The  lowed  of  the.  populace,  whom  the 
declamations  of  the  clergy  had  driven  into  rage  and 
madnefs,  vied  with  the  foldiery  in  the  licentious  out¬ 
rage  of  inveCtive  and  execration.  She  befought  AI ait- 
land  to  folieit  the  lords  to  reprefs  the  infupportable 
atrocity  of  her  treatment.  She  eonjured  him  to  let 
them  know,  that  fhe  would  fubmit  herfelf  implicitly 
to  the  determination  of  parliament.  Her  intreaties 
and  her  fufferings  made  no  imprefTion  on  the  nobles. 
They  continued  the  favage  eruelty  of  their  demean¬ 
our.  She  implored,  as  the  lad  requeft  (lie  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  her  palace. 
This  confolation,  too,  was  refufed  to  her.  They  wifh- 
ed  to  aeeuflom  her  fubje&s  to  behold  her  in  difgraee, 
and  to  teach  them  to  triumph  over  her  misfortunes.  In 
the  moft  mortifying  and  afflicting  hour  die  had  ever  ex- 
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perieneed,  oppreffed  with  fatigue,  and  disfigured  with  Scotland, 
dud  and  forrow,  they  (hut  her  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  f 

lord  provolt  :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and 
agitated  mind  the  indignities  die  had  already  endured, 
and  to  differ  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might 
yet  infli£l  on  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  was  dill  far 
from  being  gratified.  In  the  morning,  when  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
die  had  been  confined,  die  perceived  a  white  banner 
difplayed  in  fuc*li  a  manner  as  to  fix  her  attention. 

There  was  delineated  on  it  the  body  of  the  late  king 
dretclied  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  on  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  contain¬ 
ing  this  prayer,  “  Judge  and  revenge  my  caufe,  O 
Lord  !”  This  abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  her  afflictions.  The  curiofity  of  the  people  The  com- 
drew  them  to  a  feene  fo  new  and  fo  ad'eCHng.  Shemon  people 
exelaimed  againd  the  treachery  of  her  nobles  5  and  dietake  lier 
begged  the  fpedators  to  relieve  her  from  their  tyranny. part  ’ 

The  eventful  dory  of  the  preceding  day  had  thrown 
her  capital  into  a  ferment.  The  citizens  of  a  better 
condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majedy  of 
their  fovereign.  Her  date  of  humiliation,  fo  oppofite 
to  the  grandeur  from  which  die  had  fallen,  moved  them 
with  eompadion  and  fympathy.  They  heard  her  tale, 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.  Her  lamentations, 
her  diforder,  her  beauty,  all  dimulated  their  ardour  for 
her  deliverance.  It  was  announced  to  the  nobles,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  had  turned  towards  the 
queen.  They  hadened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to 
allure  her,  with  fmiles  and  courtefy,  that  they  were 
immediately  to  eonduCI  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  rein¬ 
date  her  in  her  royalty.  Impofing  on  her  credulous 
nature,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which  characterized 
her  even  in  the  mod  melancholy  filuations  of  her  life, 
they  prevailed  with  her  to  inform  the  people,  that 
die  was  pacified,  and  that  ihe  wilhed  them  to  difperfe.  734 
They  feparated  in  obedience  to  her  defire.  The  nobles  hut  by  the 
now  conveyed  her  to  Ilolyroodhoufe.  But  nothino*a^v“e 
could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  than  her  re^  |)ie 
edablifliment  in  liberty  and  grandeur.  They  held  a  them. ^  ** 
council,  in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  ought  to  difpofe  of  her.  It  was  re- 
folved,  that  die  fliould  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Lochleven  ;  and  they  fubferibed  an  order  for 
her  commitment. 

A  refolution  fo  fudden,  fo  perfidious,  and  fo  tyran¬ 
nical,  filled  Mary  with  the  utmoft  adonidiment,  and 
drew  from  her  the  mod  bitter  complaints  and  exclama¬ 
tions.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  perceiving  with  furprife 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  proceeded,  felt  hisf^deVby 
honour  take  the  alarm  for  the  part  tie  had  aCled  at  their  Kirkaldy  of 
defire.  He  expodulated  with  them  on  their  breach  Grange, 
of  trud,  and  eenfured  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  queen’s 
treatment.  They  counfelled  him  to  rely  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  motives  ;  fpoke  of  her  padion  for  Both¬ 
wel  as  mod  vehement,  and  infided  on  the  danger  of 
intruding  her  with  power.  He  was  not  convinced  by 
their  fpceehes  j  and  earned ly  recommended  lenient 
and  moderate  meafures.  Difcreet  admonitions,  he  faid, 
eould  not  fail  of  imprefling  her  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  an  improper  paflion,  and 
a  little  time  would  cure  her  of  it.  They  allured  him 
that  when  it  appeared  that  die  deteded  Bothwel,  and 

had 


Scotland.  had  utterly  abandoned  his  interefts,  they  would  think  of 

* - '  kindnefs  and  moderation.  But  this,  they  urged,  could 

p  t7if .  fcnreely  be  expefted  5  for  they  had  recently  intercepted 
filenced'by  a  letter  from  her  to  this  nobleman,  in  which  (he  ex- 
a  forgery  ofprefied,  in  the  ftrongeit  terms,  the  warmth  of  her  love, 
the  nobles.  nnc[  jier  fixe(i  purpofe  never  to  forfake  him  (u).  Kir- 
kaldy  was  defired  to  perufe  this  letter  ;  and  he  preffed 
them  no  longer  with  his  remonitranees.  I  he  queen, 
in  the  mean  time,  font  a  meffage  to  this  generous  foL 
dier,  eomplaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles,  and  re¬ 
minding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements. 
He  inftantly  addrefled  an  anfwer  to  it,  recounting  the 
reproaches  he  had  made  to  them  ;  dating  his  advice  ; 
deferibing  the  fufprife  with  whieh  he  had  read  her  in¬ 
tercepted  letter  ;  and  eonjuring  her  to  renounce  and 
forget  a  mod  wicked  and  flagitious  man,  and,  by  this 
victory  over  herfelf,  to  regain  the  love  and  refpeft  of 
her  fubje&s.  The  deviee  of  a  letter  from  her  to  Both- 
wcl  completed  the  amazement  of  the  queen.  So  un¬ 
principled  a  contempt  of  every  thing  that,  is  mod  fa- 
cred,  in  barbarous  a  perfeverance  in  perfidioufnefs  and 
injudiee,  extinguifhed  every  fentiment  of  hope  in  her 
bofom.  She  conceived  that  die  was  doomed  to  inevi¬ 
table  dcdru£Hon,  and  funk  under  the  pangs  of  unutter- 

737  able  anguifh. 

Mary  con-  The  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindfay  arrived  during  this 
•*ine£  in  paroxyfm  of  her  didrefs,  to  inform  her,  that  they  were 
■cattle.  ”  commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  of  her  com¬ 
mitment.  They  eharged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  drefs 
was  put  on  her  ;  and  in  this  difguife  they  eonveyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prilbn  appointed  for  her. 
The  lords  Seton,  Yeder,  and  Borthwiek,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  refeue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
eadle  of  Loehleven,  who  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  himfelf  nearly  related  to 

738  the  earl  of  Morton.  See  Mary, 

The  rebel-  Qn  the  fame  day  on  whieh  the  nobles  fubferibed 
lious  lords  tjie  orjer  fQr  t]1€  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  they  en- 
JTbondof  tered  into  a  bond  of  eoncurrenee  or  confederacy.  By 
aflociation.  this  deed  they  bound  themfelves  to  the  ftrenuous  pro- 
feeution  of  their  quarrel  5  and  it  detailed  the  purpofes 
whieh  they  were  to  purfue.  They  propofed  to  pu- 
nifli  the  murderers  of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the 
queen’s  rape,  to  diffolve  her  marriage,  to  preferve  her 
from  the  bondage  of  Bothwel,  to  proteft  the  perfon  of 


the  prince,  and  to  reftore  juftice  to  the  realm.  The  Scotland, 
fan&ion  of  a  moft  folemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance 
on  each  other  ;  and  in  advancing  their  meafures,  they 
engaged  to  expofe  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and 


fortunes. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  notwithftanding  all  the  pretended 
patriot i fm  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intentions  than  to  profecute  Bothwel  and  reftore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.  They  had  already  treated 
her  in  the  vileft  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwel  to  efcape 
when  they  might  have  eafily  apprehended  and  brought 
him  to  trial.  To  exalt  themfelves  was  their  only  aim. 

Eleven  days  after  the  capitulation  at  Carberry  hill,  they 
held  a  convention,  in  whieh  they  very  properly  affumed 
the  name  ©f  lords  of  the  fecret  council,  and  iffued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  apprehending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer 
of  the  king  ;  offering  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  any  739 
perfon  who  fhould  bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  fearch  Several 
was  made  for  the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  night 
in  which  the  queen  was  confined  in  Loehleven  cattle.  account 
One  Sebaflian  a  Frenchman,  and  Captain  Blackader,0f  the 
were  apprehended;  and  foon  after  James  Edmonftone, king’s mur. 
John  Biaekader,  and  Mynart  Frafer,  were  taken  up <ler- 
and  imprifoned.  The  people  expedted  full  and  fatis- 
fadtory  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  but  were  difap- 
pointed.  The  affirmation  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were 
pofiefied  of  evidence  whieh  eould  eondemn  him,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  no  better  than  an  artifice.  Sebaflian  found 
means  to  efeape  ;  the  other  perfons  were  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  and  fuftained  it  without  making  any  confeffon  that 
the  nobles  could  publifh.  They  were  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  cxceuted,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 

In  their  dying  moments  they  protefled  their  innocence. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  Captain  Blacka- 
der  would  reveal  the  whole  fecret  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpedtators  were  prefent.  740 
No  information,  however,  eould  be  derived  from  what  But  they 
he  faid  with  refpedt  to  the  regieides  ;  but  while  he  fo- 
lemnly  protefled  that  his  life  was  unjuflly  taken  away, 
he  averred  it  as  his  belief  that  the  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s  murder.  741 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  eouneil  now  proceeded  to  the  Bobberies 
greateft  enormities.  They  robbed  the  palace  of  Holy- 
roodhoufe  of  its  furniture  and  decorations  ;  converted  COnfedera- 
the  queen’s  plate  into  coin  ;  and  pofiefied  themfelves  oftecUords. 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value  ;  and  while  the 
fadlion  at  large  committed  thefe  adls  of  robbery,  the 

earl 


(u)  “  Mr  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  there  is  not  the  fiighteil  pretence  of  a  reafon  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine  ;  (Hi/I  of  England,  vol.  v. 
p.  120.).  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  Elizabeth  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen  in  the  caftle  of  Loehleven  :  a  period  of 
time  when  thefe  flatefmen  were  defiroUs  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  in  particu¬ 
lar  they  wrere  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  ;  ( Keith ,  p.  419*)*  ^or  was  it  made 
ufe  of  by  Murray  before  the  Englifh  commifiioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  which  the  nobles  had  reduced 
her,  eould  not  well  think  of  a  ftep  of  this  fort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  as  ffrong  as  they 
were  pleafed  to  pronounce  it.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  greatnefs  of  her  diftrefs,  (he  was  guarded  by  them  fo 
ftri&ly,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilanee.  In  regard,  too,  to  her  love  of  Bothwel, 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive,  there  are  no  traces  of  their  improper  intereourfe. 
The  affair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  fcdu&ion.  The  arts  of  a  profligate  man  overcame  her.  There  was  no 
fentiment  of  love  upon  either  fide.  After  her  marriage,  ‘his  rudenefs  extinguifhed  in  her  altogether  any  remain 
of  kindnefs  and  refpe6t ;  and  hence  the  eoldnefs  with  whieh  ftie  parted  with  him/”  Stuart's  Hiflorij  of  Scotland , 
yXi  1.  i.  p.  253.  note. 
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Scotland,  earl  of  Glencairn  with  folemn  hypocrlfy  dcmoliffied  the 
altar  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  and  defaced  and  deflroycd 
all  Its  pictures  and  ornaments.  Thcfe  cxceffive  outra¬ 
ges,  however,  loft  them  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
an  affociation  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.  The 
court  of  France,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  Mary’s  impri- 
fonment  arrived,  difpatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  on  her  misfortunes  :  but  the  lords  of  the  fe- 
cret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  fee  her,  on  which 
he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  country.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in  France  5  and 
to  the  promifes  of  this  ambitious  and  treacherous  noble 
the  king  trufted,  imagining  him  to  be  a  fteady  friend 
to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth  alfo  pretended 
frienddiip,  and  threatened  the  affociated  lords ;  but  as 
they  had  every  reafon  to  doubt  her  fincerity,  they  paid 
no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refufed  to  admit  her 
ambaffador  to  Mary’s  prefence. 

From  all  thefe  appearances  of  frienddiip  Mary  nei¬ 
ther  did  nor  could  derive  any  real  affillance.  On  the 
24th  of  July  1567,  the  lord  Lindfay,  whofe  imperious 
behaviour,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  infanity,  was 
ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Loch- 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  inftruments, 
and  was  inftrufled  not  to  be  fparing  in  rudenefs  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  fubferibe  them.  By 
the  nrft,  (lie  was  to  refign  her  crown  to  her  infant  fon  •, 
by  the  fecond,  fhe  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent 
of  Scotland  •  and  by  the  third,  die  conftituted  a  coun¬ 
cil  to  direfl  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  fhould  arrive 
in  Scotland,  or  on  the  event  of  his  death  or  refufal  of 
the  office.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  refiftance  was 
vain.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  allured  her,  that  her  bed 
friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  die  did  by  compul- 
fion,  and  in  a  prifon,  could  have  no  power  to  bind  her ; 
and  of  this  die  was  alfo  a  (lured  by  Throgmorton,  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  in  a  letter  which  Sir  Robert  Mel¬ 
vil  brought  in  the  fcabbard  of  his  fword.  Mary,  there¬ 
fore,  forlorn  and  helplefs,  could  not  refill  the  barbarous 
rudenefs  with  which  Lindfay,  prefied  the  fubfeription 
of  the  papers,  though  die  would  not  read  them.  Five 
days  after,  the  lords  of  the  feeret  council  met  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince,  and  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  reprefen  ting  the  three  edates  of 
the  kingdom.  A  protection  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  that  this  folemnity  Ihould 
neither  prejudge  his  rights  of  fucceffion  nor  thofe  of 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood.  The  young  prince  be¬ 
ing  prefented  to  them,  the  lords  Lindlay  and  Ruthven 
appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the  queen  renounced  in 
his  favour  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  gave  up  the 
papers,  which  die  had  fubferibed,  and  furrendered  the 
fword,  feeptre,  and  royal  crown.  After  the  papers  were 
read,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Mar, 
and  Menteith,  with  the  mailer  of  Graham,  the  lord 
Hume,  and  Bothwel  bidiop  of  Orkney,  received  the 
queen’s  relignation  in  favour  of  her  fun  in  the  n?mc  of 
the  three  cllates.  After  this  formality,  the  earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  bending  his  body,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  took  the  coronation-oath  for  the  prince,  enga¬ 
ging  that  he  fhould  rule  according  to  the  laws,  and  root 
out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  word  of  God.  Adam 
Bothwel  then  anointed  the  prince  king  of  Scotland  ;  a 
ceremony  with  which  John  Knox  was  difpleafed,  as  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  of  Je with,  invention.  This  prelate  next 
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delivered  to  him  the  fword  and  the  feeptre,  and  finally  Scotland, 
put  the  crown  on  his  head.  I11  the  proceffion  to  the 
callie  from  the  church,  where  the  inauguration  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  where  John  Knox  preached  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  fernion,  the  earl  of  Athol  carried  the  crown,  Mor¬ 
ton  the  feeptre,  Glencairn  the  fword,  and  the  carl  of 
Mar  carried  the  prince  in  his  arms.  Thefe  folcmnities  Difappro- 
received  no  countenance  from  Elizabeth  ;  and  Throg-  ved  by 
niorton,  by  her  exprefs  command,  was  not  prefent  at  Elizabeth* 
them.  ^ 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  return- Murray  re¬ 
ed  from  France  }  and  his  prefence  gave  fuch  a  ilrength  turns  from 
and  firmnefs  to  his  faflion,  that  very  little  opposition* rance* 
could  be  given  by  the  partifans  of  Mary,  who  were  un-  746 
fettled  and  defponding  for  want  of  a  leader.  A  ffiort  W5* 
time  after  his  arrival,  this  monilrous  hypocrite  and  trai-vl^t  *°a*  e 
tor  waited  on  his  dillrefled  and  infulted  fovereign  at  Locldeven, 
Lochleven.  His  defign  was  to  get  her  to  defire  him  to 
accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  otherwife  pretended  to 
decline.  The  queen,  unfufpicious  of  the  deepnefs  of 
his  arts,  confcious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  her,  and 
trufiing  to  his  natural  affe&ion,  and  their  tie  of  a  com* 
mon  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  welcome.  She 
was  in  halle  to  pour  forth  her  foul  to  him  }  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  related  her  condition  and  her  fuf- 
ferings.  He  heard  her  with  attention:  and  turned  oc- 
cafionaily  bis  difeourfe  to  the  topics  which  might  lead 
her  to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  difguife  in  thofe' 
fituations  in  which  he  was  moll  anxious  to  obferve  it. 

His  eye  and  his  penetration  were  fully  employed  \  but 
her  dillrefs  awakened  not  his  tendernefs.  He  feemed  to 
be  in  fufpenfe  ;  and  from  the  guardednefs  of  his  conver- 
fation  ffie  could  gather  neither  hope  nor  fear.  She  beg¬ 
ged  him  to  be  free  with  her,  as  he  was  her  only  friend. 

He  yielded  to  her  intreaties  as  if  with  pain  and  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  and  taking  a  comprchenfive  furvey  of  her  con- 
duff,  deferibed  it  with  all  the  feverity  that  could  affeff: 
her  moll.  He  could  difeover  no  apology  for  her  mif- 
government  and  diforders  ;  and,  with  a  mortifying 
plainncfs,  he  prefied  on  her  confcience  and  her  honour. 

At  times  fhc  wept  bitterly.  Some  errors  file  confeiTed  \ 
and  againft  calumnies  Ihe  warmly  vindicated  herfelf. 

But  all  (he  could  urge  in  her  behalf  made  no  impreffioiv 
on  him  \  and  he  fpoke  to  her  of  the  mercy  of  God  as 
her  chief  refuge.  She  was  torn  with  apprehenfions,  and 
nearly  dillraffed  with  defpair.  He  dropped  fome  words 
of  confolation  ;  and  after  expreffing  an  attachment  to 
her  interefb,  gave  her  his  promife  to  employ  all  his 
confequence  to  fecure  her  life.  As  to  her  liberty,  he 
told  her,  that  to  achieve  it  was  bey-on d  all  his  efforts  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  good  for  her  to  defire  it.  Starting 
from  her  feat,  ffie  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  killing 
him  as  her  deliverer  from  the  fcaffold,  folicited.his  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  of  the  regency.  He  declared  he 
had  many  reafons  to  refute  the  regency.  She  implored  and  in- 
and  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  in  the  extremity  duces  her 
of  her  wretehednefsi  There  was  no  other  method,  fiief”  prefs 
faid,  by- which  ffie  herfelf  could  be  faved,  her  fon  pro  - of 
teffed,  and  her  realm  rightly  governed.  He  gave  way  regency, 
to  her  anxiety  a-nff  felicitations.,  She  befought  him  to 
make  the  moll  unbounded  ufe  of  her  name  and  autho¬ 
rity,  defired  him  to  keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  re¬ 
mained  with  her,  and  recommended  it  to  him  to  get  an 
early  poffeffion  of  all  the  forts  of  her  kingdom"  He 
now  took,  his  leave  of  her,  and  embracing  anew  this  pi- 
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ous  traitor,  (lie  fent  her  bleffing  with  him  to  the  prince 

her  fon.  „  . 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  was 
11  niggling  with  the  greateft  difficulties.  Sir  \\  llliam 
Murray  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had  put  to  lea  in 
fearch  of  him.  He  had  been  obliged  to  exercife  piracy 
in  order  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his  followers.  Ills  pur- 
fuers  came  on  him  unexpeftedly  at  the  Orkney  il tends, 
and  took  three  of  his  (hips;  bat  he  himfelf  made  his 
efcape.  Soon  after,  having  feized  a  Turkiih  trader  on 
the  coal!  of  Norway,  two  (hips  of  war  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  gave  chace  to  him  as  a  pirate.  An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  Bothwel  was  taken.  His 
•officers  and  mariners  were  hanged  in  Denmark  ;  but 
Bothwel  himfelf,  being  known  by  fome  Scottiffi  mer¬ 
chants,  had  his  life  fpared.  He  was  thrown,  however, 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years;  and  at 
laft  died  melancholy  and  diftrafted.  The  regent  lent 
commiffioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  demand  him 
as  a  prifoner;  but  that  prince  conlidering  him  as  a  trai¬ 
tor  and  ufurper,  totally  dlfregarded  his  requeft. 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  fituation  of  the  queen.  Her  enemies,  bent 
on  calumniating  her,  produced  letters,  which  they  faid 
were  written  and  fent  by  her  to  that  licentious  nobleman 
during  the  life  of  the  king.  Thefe  letters  are  now  ge- 
nerallv  admitted  to  have  been  forged  by  the  rebels 
themfelves,  who  -praftifed  like  wife  on  fome  fyrvants  of 
Bothwel  to  accflfe  the  queen  of  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
band.  The  letters  for  fome  time  gained  credit ;  but  the 
confeffions  of  the  fervants  were  all  in  her  favour.  When 
on  the  fcaffold,  they  addrelied  themfelves  to  the  people ; 
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and  after  having  folemnly  declared  the  innocence  of  the 
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queen,  they  protefted  before  God  and  his  angels,  that 
the  earl  of  Bothwel  had  informed  them  that  the  earls  of 
Murray  and  Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s 
murder. 

It  was  impofftble  that  fuc'h  tranfaftions  could  advance 
the  popularity  of  the  regent.  His  unbounded  ambition 
and  cruelty  to  his  fovereign  began  at  laft  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming  itfclf  in 
favour  of  the  queen.  She  had  been  often  meditating  her 
efcape  from  prifon ;  and  (he  at  laft  e Hefted  it  by  means 
of  a  young  gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  her 
keeper,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  On  the  2d 
day  of  May  1568,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  her  keeper  was  at  fupper  with  his  family,  George 
Douglas,  pofiefling  himfelf  of  the  keys  of  the  caftle, 
h aliened  to  her  apartment,  and  condufted  her  out  of 
prifon.  Having  locked  the  gates  of  the  caftle,  they 
immediately  entered  a  boat  which  waited  for  them  ;  and 
being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  the  lord  Seton  received  the 
queen  with  a  chofen  band  of  horfemen  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour.  That  night  he  conveyed  her  to  his  houfe  of 
Niddrie  in  Weft  Lothian  ;  where  having  refted  a  few 
hours,  (lie  fet  out  for  Hamilton. 

The  efcape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
greateft  con  ft  emotion.  Many  forfook  the  regent  open¬ 
ly  ;  and  ftill  more  made  their  fubmiffions  privately,  or 
concealed  themfelves.  He  did  not,  how  ever,  defpond ; 
but  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  by  force  of  arms.  The 
queen  foon  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  6oco  men,  and 
the  regent  oppofed  her  with  4000.  Mary,  however, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  rifk  a  battle  ;  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general,  and  that  his  officers 
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were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience.  But  ^  Scotland, 
in  this  prudent  relblution  ffie  was  overruled  by  the  im- '  v 
petuofity  of  her  troops.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  MJy5>s3 
13th  of  May  1368,  at  Langfide  near  Glafgow ;  inarmyde. 
which  Mary’s  army  was  defeated,  and  her  laft  hopes feated  at 
hlafted.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  towards  Kirkcud-Bangfide 
bright  5  where  finding  a  place  of  fafety,  (he  deliberated"*"  aU 
on  the  plan  fhe  ffiould  afterwards  follow.  The  refult  of 
her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  cafes  of  per¬ 
plexity,  led  her  to  take  the  worft  poffible  ftep.  Not- 
withftanding  all  the.  perfidy  which  fhe  had  found  in  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  ftie  would  now  re-  ^ 
fufe  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions ;  and  there- she  refold 
fore  determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this  fhe  had  to  fly  into 
been  folieited  by  Elizabeth  during  her  confinement  in  England, 
Lochleven  caftle  ;  and  fhe  now  refolved,  in  oppofition 
to  the  advice  of  her  moil  faithful  counfellors,  to  make 
the  fatal  experiment.  #  755 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  addreffed  and  puts 
a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander  at  Car-her^e%R 
lifle  ;  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langfide,  defired^xeGU* 
to  know  if  fhe  might  truft  herfelf  on  Englifh  ground. 

This  officer  wrote  inftantly  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  faid, 
that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the  frontiers  being 
abfent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  authority  give  a  for¬ 
mal  affurance  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  ft  ate  of 
a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  fend  by  poft  to  his  court 
to  know  the  pleafure  of  his  fovereign,  and  that  if  in  the 
mean  time  any  neceffity  ffiould  force  Mary  to  Carlisle, 
he  would  receive  her  with  joy,  and  pretext  her  againft 
her  enemies.  Mary,  however,  before  the  meffenger 
could  return,  had  embarked  in  a  fiffiing  boat  with  16 
attendants.  In  a  few  hours  fhe  landed  at  Wirkiugton 
in  Cumberland;  and  from  thence  fhe  proceeded  to 
Cockermouth,  where  (he  continued  till  Mr  Lauder, 
having  affembled  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  con¬ 
dufted  her  with  the  greateft  refpeft  to  the  caftle  of 

Carlifle.  #  .  #  75^ 

To  Elizabeth  flie  announced  her  arrival  in  a  dif-  Announces 
patch,  which  deferibed  her  late  misfortunes  in  general 
and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  ffie  expreffed  an  ear-  bethj 
neft  folicitude  to  pay  her  a  vifit  at  court,  and  the  deep 
fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  her  friendffiip  and  generofity. 

The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  on  her  fituation,  and  gave  her  affu- 
rances  of  all  the  favour  and  proteftion  that  were  due  to 
the  juftice  of  her  caufe.  But  as  they  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  took  the 
alarm.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  inftruft  Lord  Fle¬ 
ming  to  repair  to  France  ;  and  fhe  intruded  Lord  Her¬ 
ries  with  a  moft  prefixing  remonftrance  to  Elizabeth.  757 
Her  anxiety  for  an  interview  in  order  to  vindicate  herandprefl^ 
conduft,  her  ability  to  do  fo  in  the  moft  fatisfaftory 
manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingatitude,  the 
crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  were  urged1  to 
this  princefs.  A  delay  in  the  ftate  of  her  affairs  was  re- 
prtfented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  abfolute  deft ruft ion. 

An  immediate  proof  was  therefore  requefted  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  of  the  fincerity  of  her  profeffions.  If  ffie  was 
unwilling  to  admit  into  her  prefence  a  queen,  a  relation 
and  a  friend,  ffie  was  reminded,  that  as  Mary’s  entrance 
into  her  dominions  had  been  voluntary,  her  departure 
ought  to  be  equally  free  and  unrefhained.  She  valued 
the  proteftion  of  the  queen  of  England  above  that  of 
every  other  potentate  011  earth ;  but  if  it  could  not  be 

granted. 
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granted,  (lie  would  folicit  the  amity,  and  implore  the 
'  aid,  of  powers  who  would  commiferate  her  affii&ions, 
and  be  forward  to  relieve  them.  Amidft  remonftrances, 
however,  which  were  fo  juft  and  natural,  Mary  did  not 
fail  to  give  thanks  to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtefy  with 
which  (lie  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  the  caftle  of  Car- 
lifle.  She  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  begging  that  this 
princefs  would  avert  the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from  her 
adherents,  and  engage  him  not  to  wafte  her  kingdom 
with  hoftility  and  ravages  ;  and  (he  had  the  prudence  to 
pay  her  compliments  in  an  affe&ionate  letter  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Cecil,  and  to  court  his  kind  offices  in  extricating 
her  from  her  difficulties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remonftrances.  The  voluntary  offer  of  Mary  to  plead 
her  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  fatisfy 
all  her  fcruples,  was  reje&ed.  Her  difafters  werfe 
a  matter  rather  of  exultation  than  of  pity.  The  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Englifh  queen,  and  thofe  of  her  ftatef¬ 
men,  were  not  directed  by  maxims  of  equity,  of  com¬ 
panion  or  of  generofity.  They  confidered  the  flight 
of  Mary  into  England  as  an  accident  that  was  fortunate 
and  favourable  to  them  ;  and  they  were  folicitous  to 
adopt  thofe  meafures  which  might  enable  them  to  draw 
from  it  the  greateft  profit  and  advantage.  If  the  queen 
of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  dominions, 
it  was  probable  that  fhe  would  foon  be  in  a  condition  to 
deftroy  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction,  who  were 
the  friends  of  England.  The  houfe  of  Hamilton,  who 
were  now  zealous  in  the  interefts  of  France,  would  rife 
to  confideration  and  power.  England  would  be  kept 
in  perpetual  broils  on  the  frontiers  ;  Ireland  would  re¬ 
ceive  snoleftation  from  the  Scots,  and  its  difturbances 
grow  important  and  dangerous.  Mary  would  renew 
with  redoubled  ardour  her  defigns  againft  the  Proteftant 
religion  5  and  a  French  army  would  again  be  introduced 
into.  Scotland.  For  thefe  reafons,  Elizabeth  and  her 
minifters  determining  not  to  reftore  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  her  throne,  confidered  what  might  be  the  probable 
confequences  of  permitting  her  to  remain  at  liberty  in 
England.  In  this  fituation,  fhe  would  augment  the 
number  of  her  partizans,  fend  her  emiffaries  to  every 
quarter,  and  inculcate  her  title  to  the  crown.  Foreign 
ambafiador*  would  afford  her  aid,  and  take  a  (hare  in 
her  intrigues  ;  and  Scotland,  where  there  was  fo  high 
an  obje&.to  be  gained,  would  enter  with  cordiality 
into  her  views.  This  plan  being  alfo  hazardous,  it  was 
deliberated  whether  the  queen  of  Scots  might  not  be 
allowed  to  take  a  voyage  to  France.  But  all  the  pre- 
tenfions  which  had  hitherto  threatened  the  crown  of 
Elizabeth  would  in  this  cafe  be  revived.  A  ftrong  re¬ 
fen  tment  to  her  would  even  urge  Mary  and  Charles  IX. 
to  the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate  enterprifes.  The  party 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  England,  ftrong  from  motives 
of  religion  and  affe&ion,  and  from  difeontents  and  the 
love  of  change,  would  ftimulate  their  anger  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  England  had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A 
war  with  that  country  and  with  Scotland  would  involve 
the. greateft  dangers.  On  revolving  thefe  meafures  and 
topics,  Elizabeth  and  her  counfellors  were  induced  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  by  far  the  wifeft  expedient  to 
keep  the  queen  of  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  me¬ 
thods  to  augment  her  diftrefs,  to  give  countenance  to 
the. regent,  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and 
fubjeflion. 
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In  confequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjuft  refolutioti,  Scotland, 

Mary  was  acquainted,  that  fhe  could  not  be  admitted  - 

to  Elizabeth’s  prefence  till  fhe  had  cleared  herfelf  of^H^eth 
the  crimes  imputed  to  her  fhe  was  warned  not  to  think  refufes  to 
ef  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland  5  and  it  was  admit  the 
hinted,  that  for  the  more  fecurity  fhe  ought  to  be  re-  queen  hit* 
moved  farther  from  the  frontier.  This  meflage  at  once 
fhowed  Mary  the  imprudehce  of  her  conduft  in  trufting  e 
herfelf  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  error  could  not  now  be 
remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent  her  efcape,  and 
all  her  remonftrances  were  vain.  The  earl  of  Murray 
had  offered  to  accufe  her  5  and  it  was  at  laft  concluded 
that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confidently  with  her  own  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  government,  fuffer  the 
queen  of  Scots  to  come  into  her  prefence,  to  depart  out 
of  England,  or  to  be  reftored  to  her  dignity,  till  her 
caufe  fhould  be  tried  and  decided.  An  order  was  Mary  is 
given  to  remove  her  from  Carlifie  caftle  to  a  place  of rernovcd 
ftrength  at  a  greater  diftatice  from  the  borders,  to  con- 
fine  her  more  clofely,  and  to  guard  againft  all  pofTibility  ciofeiy11 
of  an  efcape.  guarded. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfa&ions* 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  inoft  remarkable  for  its 
injuftice  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory.  Mary, 
confined  and  apprehenfive,  fubmitted  to  be  tried  as  they 
thought  proper.  The  regent,  who  was  to  be  the  accu- 
fer,  was  fummoned  into  England,  and  commiffioners 
were  appointed  on  both  fides.  On  the  4th  of  Oflober,  ComrmT- 
the  commiffioners  met  at  York  \  and  four  days  after,  fioners  for 
the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  called  to  make^1-  trial 
known  their  complaints.  They  related  the  moft  mate-™*6*  at 
rial  circumftances  of  the  cruel  ufage  fhe  had  received.  °F  ’ 
Their  accufations  were  an  alarming  introdu&ion  to  the 
bufinefs  in  which  the  regent  had  embarked  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  encouragement  fhown  to  him  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  he  was  affailed  by  apprehenfions.  The  arti¬ 
fices  of  Maitland  added  to  his  alarms.  Inftead  of  pro- 
ceeding  inftantly  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to  accufe  the  behaviour 
queen,  he  fought  permiffion  to  relate  his  doubts  and  of  xMurray* 
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fcruples  to  the  Englifh  commiffioners.  In  his  own 
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name,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  affociates,  he  de¬ 
manded  whether  they  had  fufficient  authority  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  pronounce,  in  the  Cafe  of  the  murder,  Guilty 
or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evidence  that  fhould  be 
laid  before  them  ;  whether  they  would  a&ually  exercife 
this  power  ;  whether,  in  the  event  of  her  criminality, 
their  fovereign  fhould  be  delivered  to  him  and  his 
friends,  or  detained  in  England  in  fuch  a  way  as  that 
no  danger  fhould  enfue  from  her  a&ivity  5  and  whether, 
on  her  convi&ion,  the  queen  of  England  would  allow 
his  proceedings,  and  thofe  of  his  party,  to  be  proper, 
maintain  the  government  of  the  young  king,  and  fup- 
port  him  in  the  regency  in  the  termjvof  the  ad  of  par¬ 
liament  which  had  confirmed  him  in  that  office.  To 
thefe  requifitions,  it  was  anfwered,  on  the  part  of  the 
Englifh  deputies,  that  their  commiftion  was  fo  ample* 
that  they  could  enter  on  and  proceed  in  the  controver- 
fy  5  and  that  they  had  liberty  to  declare,  that  their  fo¬ 
vereign  would  not  reftore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her 
cro\Vn,  if  fatisfa&ory  proofs  of  her  crime  fhould  'be  pro¬ 
duced  $  but  that  they  knew  not,  and  were  not  lnftruCl- 
ed  to  fay,  in  what  manner  fhe  would  finally  conduct 
herfelf  as  to  her  perfon  and  punifhment.  With  regard 
to  the  fovereignty  of  the  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  were  points,  they  obferved,  which 
A  might 
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Scotland.  mifikt  be  canvaiTed  at  a  future  period.  Thefe  replies 
did  not  pleafe  the  regent  and  ins  affociat.es  *?  and  tuy 
requeued  the  Englifh  com miffi oners  to  tranfrmt  their 
doubts  and  Temples  to  be  examined  and  anfwered  by 

Elizabeth.  .  ,  . 

But  while  the  regent  difeovered  in  this  manner  ins 
apprehenfions,  he  yet  affirmed  that.he  was. able  an- 
fwer  the  charges  brought  again!!  him  and  his  faction  j 
and  this  being  in  a  great  meafure  a  matter  ditiinc!  from 
r  the  controverfy  refpeefing  the  murder,  he  was  deiired 
Ilistccufa-  to  proceed.  It  was  contended,  tbaL  llothoel  who  had 
tion  againlt  the  chief  concern  in  the  murder  ot  Lord  Dainley,  po 
Mary,  feffed  fuch  credit  with  the  queen,  that  within  three 
months  after  that  horrible  event,  he  feized^  her  per  ion 
and  led  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  and  married  her  :  that  the  nobility,  being  mo¬ 
ved  with  his  crimes,  did  confederate  to  puniffi  him  j  to 
relieve  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravifhed 
her,  and  who  could  not  be  her  hufband  ;  and  to  preferve 
the  life  of  the  prince  :  that  having  taken  arms  ior  thefe 
purpofes,  the  earl  marched  againit  them  j  but  that,  pro- 
pofing  to  deeidc  the  quarrel  by  lingle  combat,  his  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  :  that  he  declined  to  enter  the  lids, 

*  and  fled  :  that  the  queen,  preferring  his  impunity  to  her 
own  honour,  favoured  his  efcape  by  going  over  to  the 
nobility  :  that  they  conduced  her  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  informed  her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings, 
requefled  her  to  take  the  proper  f!eps  again!!  him  and 
the  other  regicides,  and  intreated  her  to  diffolve  her 
pretended  marriage,  to  take  care  of  her  Ton,  and  to  con- 
fult  the  tranquillity  of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment 
being  offenfive  to  her,  {he  menaced  them  with  ven- 
geanee,  and  offered  to  furrender  her  crown  if  they 
would  permit  her  to  poffefs  the  murderer  of  her  hufband : 
that  her  inflexible  mind,  and  the  neceffities  of  the  (late, 
compelled  them  to  keep  her  at  a  diffance  from  him,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  his  adherents  : 
that  during  her  confinement,  finding  herfelf  fatigued 
with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for  them  from 
vexation  of  fpirit  and  the  weaknefs  of  her  body  and  in¬ 
tellect,  file  freely  and  of  her  own  will  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  confiituted  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent  *,  that  the  king  accordingly  had  been  crowned, 
and  Murray  admitted  to  the  regency  j  that  the  fanCUon 
of  the  three  eilates  affembled  in  parliament  having  con¬ 
firmed  thefe  appointments,  an  univerfal  obedienee  of 
the  people  had  enfued,  and  a  fteady  adminiilration  of 
juftiee  had  taken  place  :  that  certain  perfons,  however, 
envious  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  had  brought  her 
out  of  prifon,  and  had  engaged  to  fubvert  the  govern¬ 
ment  ^  that  they  had  been  difappointed  in  their  wicked 
attempts  •  and  that  it  was  oioft  jui!  and  equitable,  that 
the  king  and  the  regent  fhould  be  fupported  in  power, 
in  oppofition  to  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  fa£l ion. 

This  apology,  fo  imperfeCf,  fo  impudent,  and  fo  ir- 
reconcileable  with  hiflory,  received  a  complete  confu¬ 
tation  from  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  To 
take  arms  againfl  her  because  Bothwel  had  her  favour, 
was,  they  faid,  a  lame  juflification  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  friends  j  fince  it  had  never  been  properly 
manifelfed  to  her  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  her  huf- 
band.  He  bad  indeed  been  fufpeCled  of  this  crime  ; 
but  had  been  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted.  His 
acquittal  had  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  party  who  were 
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now  fo  loud  in  aecufing  him,  and  who  had  confpired  Scotland. 

«  .1  *  i  ^  I  ^  b  f. .  ..  I-  1  I»  /-■>  J  rtTf  /n  V\  t  t*  O'  O  t  1 


uganilt  her  authority 


m.  mi  . j  -  Thefe  rebels  had  even  urged  1 

lier  to  accompli ih  her  marriage  with  him,  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  the  fitted  pe.-fon  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  had  fubferibed  a  bond  aliening  his  innocence,  and 
binding  themfelvcs  to  challenge  and  punilli  all  his  ad- 
verfavies  and  opponents.  They  had  never,  either,  before 
or  after  the  marriage,  like  true  iubjeds,  advertifed 
the  queen  of  his  guilt,  till,  having  experience  ot  l heir 
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confuted 
by  the  de¬ 
puties  of 
Mary. 


flren^th,  they  feeretly  took  3.1ms,  and.  inverted  her 
Borthwick  caftle.  The  firit  mark  of  their  difplcafure 
was  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  hoftility,  and  the  dif- 
play  of  warlike  banners.  She  made  her  efcape  to  Dun¬ 
bar  ;  and  they  returning  to  Edinburgh,  levied  troops, 
iffued  proclamations,  took  the  field  againfl  her,  under 
pretence  of  delivering  her  from  his  tyranny,  and 
got  poffeffion  of  her  perfon.  She  was  willing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  was  very  far  from  pre¬ 
ferring  his  impunity  to  her  honour.  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  in  obedience  to  inilrudlions  from  them,  de- 
fired  her  to  caufe  him  to  retire,  and  invited  her  to  pals 
to  them  under  the  promife  of  being  ferved  and  obeyed 
as  their  fovereign.  She  consented,  and  Kirkaldy  ta¬ 
king  Bothwel  by  the  hand,  recommended  it  to  him  to 
depart,  and  allured  him  that  no  man  would  purfue 
him.  It  was  by  their  own  contrivance  that  he  fled  j 
and  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  taken  him  :  but  they 
{bowed  not  the  fmalleft  defire  to  make  him  their  pri- 
foner.  He  remained,  too,  for  fome  time  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  was  unmoleffed  by  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  on  the  feas  that  they  affefted  to  go  in  ftarch 
of  him.  When  flie  furrendered  herfelf  in  the  fight  of 
their  army,  the  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  ftipuiations 
of  Kirkaldy,  made  obeifance  to  her  in  their  names, 
and  promifed  her  all  the  fervice  and  honour  which  had 
ever  been  paid  to  any  of  her  predeceffors.  They  were 
not  (laves,  however,  to  their  engagements.  1  hey  car¬ 
ried  her  to  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  lodge  her  in  her 
palace.  She  was  committed  to  the  houfe  of  a  burgefs, 
and  treated  with  the  vileft  indignities.  She  indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  j  nor  was 
this  a  matter  either  of  blame  or  of  wonder..  But  it  was 
utterly  falfe  that  (lie  had  ever  made  any  offer  of  giving 
away  her  crown,  if  fhe  might  poffefs  Bothwel.  I11  the 
midi!  of  her  fufferings,  fhe  had  even  required  them  by 
Secretary  Maitland  to  fpecify  their  complaints,  and  be- 
fought  them  to  allow'  her  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
to  join  and  afiifl  in  feeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  eftates.  This  overture,  however, 
fo  falutary  and  fubmiflive,  they  abfolutcly  rejected. — 
They  were  animated  by  purpofes  of  ambition,  and  had 
not  in  view  a  redrefs  of  grievances.  They  forced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  imprifoned  her  in 
Loehlevtn  *?  and  there,  they  affirm,  being  exhaufled 
with  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  fick- 
nefs,  file,  without  couflraint  or  felicitation,  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  appointed  the  earl,  of  Murray  to 
be  regent  during  his  minority.  Ibis  indeed  was  to 
affume  an  unlimited  power  over  fa&s  )  but  the  truth 
could  neither  be  concealed,  fubverted,  nor  palliated. 
She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  unaflailcd  by  maladies, 
and  without  any  infirmity  that  could  induce  her  to  lur- 
render  the  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  ba¬ 
rons  Tullibardin  and  Lethington,  principal  men  of  their 

council. 
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Scotland,  council,  difpatehed  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  her  with  a 
rjng  ancJ  prefents,  with  a  recommendation  to  fubfcribe 
whatever  papers  fhould  be  laid  before  her,  as  the  only 
means  in  her  powfer  to  fave  her  life,  and  with  an  affurance 
that  what  (he  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  to 
her  injury.  Melvil,  too,  communicated  to  her  an  in¬ 
timation  in  writing  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
which  gave  her  the  fame  advice  and  the  fame  aifurance. 
To  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  file  font  an  anfwcr,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  fhe  would  follow  his  counfel;  and  en¬ 
joining  him  to  declare  to  his  miftrefs  her  haplefs  (late, 
and  that  her  refignation  of  her  crown  was  condrained. 
Nor  did  this  auibaffador  negledl  her  commiflion  \  and  it 
was  a  popular  pcrfualion  that  Elizabeth  would  have 
marched  an  army  to  her  relief,  if  (lie  had  not  been  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels,  that  the  blood  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  the  wages  of  her  foldiers. 
It  was  alfo  not  to  be  contradi&ed,  that  when  the  lord 
Lindfay  prefented  to  his  fovereign  the  inftruments  of 
refignation,  he  menaced  her  with  a  clofer  prifon  and  a 
fpeedy  death  if  (he  fhould  refufe  to  fubfcribe  them.  It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  with  many  tears,  that 
fhe  put  her  name  to  them.  She  did  not  confidcr  them 
as  her  deeds ;  did  not  read  them  5  and  protefted,  that 
when  fhe  was  at  liberty,  fhe  would  difavow  fubferiptions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  her.  Even  Douglas,  the 
keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witnefs 
of  the  violence.employed  againfl  her.  He  departed  out 
of  her  prefence,  that  lie  might  not  fee  her  furrender  her 
rights  againfl  her  will ;  and  he  fought  and  obtained 
from  her  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  acceffory  to  this 
compuliion  and  outrage.  Nor  was  it  confident  with  the 
flighted  probability  or  reafon,  that  die  would,  of  her 
own  accord,  execute  a  refignation  of  her  royal  edate, 
and  retain  no  provifion  for  her  future  maintenance. 
Yet  by  thefe  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condition  to 
which  die  was  reduced  was  mod  miferablc  and  wretch¬ 
ed.  For  no  portion  of  her  revenue  was  referved  to  her, 
and  no  fecurity  of  any  kind  was  granted  either  for  her 
libert"  or  her  life.  As  to  the  coronation  of  the  prince, 
it  could  have  no  validity,  being  founded  in  a  pretended 
and  forced  refignation.  It  was  alfo  defective  in  form  ; 
for  there  were  in  Scotland  more  than  a  hundred  earls, 
bifhops,  and  lords  5  and  of  thefe  the  whole,  or  at  lead 
the  major  part,  ought  to  concur  in  matters  of  import¬ 
ance.  Now  there  did  not  aflid  in  it  more  than  four 
earls,  fix  lords,  one  bifliop,  and  two  or  three  abbots. 
Protedations,  too,  were  openly  made,  that  nothing  tranf- 
a6led  at  that  period  fhould  be  any  prejudice  to  the 
queen,  her  edate,  and  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland, 
neither  could  it  be  rightly  conceived,  that  if  the  queen 
had  willingly  furrendered  her  dignities,  fhe  would  have 
named  the  earl  of  Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference 
to  the  duke  of  Cbatelherault,  who  had  a  natural  and 
proper  claim  to  it,  and  who  had  deferved  well  of  her 
country  by  difeharging  that  high  office  during  her  mi¬ 
nority.  As  to  the  ratification  of  the  invediture  of  the 
young  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  by 
the  edates,  it  was  obfervable,  that  this  was  done  in  an 
illegal  parliament.  It  was  an  invalid  confirmation  of 
deeds  which  in  themfelves  had  no  inherent  power  or 
efficacy.  "  The  principal  nobility,  too,  obje&ed  in  this 
parliament  to  this  ratification.  Protedations  were  made 
before  the  lords  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  before  the 
three  edates,  to  interrupt  and  defeat  tranfaflions  which 


were  liodile  to  the  conditution  and  the  laws.  Nor  Scotland, 
was  it  true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  re-  **”" v™-' 
gent  was  univerfally  obeyed,  and  adminidered  with 
equity  and  approbation  :  for  a  great  divilion  of  the  no¬ 
bility  never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name*,  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  adminidration  of  the  ufurpers 
had  been  marked  and  didinguilhed  by  enormous  cruel¬ 
ties  and  oppreffions.  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  fubjedls  had  been  perfecuted  to  rum,  and  plunder¬ 
ed  of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  foldiers 
who  upheld  this  infolent  domination  ;  anti  murder  and 
bloodfhed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  On  ail  theie  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  fupport  the 
queen  of  Scots,  to  reftore  her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  mod  unnatural  and  rebellious 
faction.  „ 

To  thefe  fads  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make  the  re^en'' 
any  objc&ion  *,  and  though  required  by  the  Engliih  unable  to 
comrailTioners  to  produce  better  reafons  for  his  treat- reply, 
ment  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any  thing  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  charges  of  treafon 
and  ufurpation  to  be  prefled  againfl  him,  without  pre¬ 
fuming  to  anfwer.  This  furprifing  behaviour,  which 
might  readily  have  been  conflrued  into  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  guilt,  it  teems,  proceeded  from  tome  con¬ 
ferences  which  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This 
nobleman  was  a  zealous  partizan  for  the  fuccedion  of 
Mary  to  the  Englilli  crown.  He  was  drongly  poflefled 
with  the  opinion,  that  his  midrefs,  while  the  was  dii- 
pofed  to  gratify  her  animofity  and  jealoufles  againll  the 
queen  of  Scots,  was  fecretly  rcfolvcd,  by  fixing  a  dain 
on  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether  from  the  fucceffion, 
and  to  involve  her  fon  in  her  difgraee.  He  was  eager 
to  defeat  a  purpofe,  which  he  conceived  to  be  not  only 
'unjud  in  itfelf,  but  highly  detrimental  to  his  country. 

It  was  in  his  power  to  a<d  with  this  view  ;  and  he  ob- 
ferved  with  pleafure,  that  Maitland  of  Lethington  was 
favourable  to  Mary.  To  this  datefman,  accordingly, 
he  ventured  to  exprefs  his  furprife,  that  the  regent  could 
be  allured  to  think  of  an  attempt  fo  blameable  as  that 
of  criminating  his  fovereign.  If  Mary  had  really  given 
offence  by  mifearriage  and  midakes,  it  was  not  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  good  fubjefl  indudrioufly  to  hold  her  out  to 
fcorn.  Anxious  and  repeated  conferences  were  held 
by  them  ;  and  at  length  it  was  formally  agreed,  that 
the  regent  fhould  not  accufe  the  queen  of  Scots  ,  and 
that  the  duke  in  return  fhould  proted  him  in  the  favour 
of  Elizabeth,  and  fecure  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  re- 

g*n<T-  . 

But  while  the  regent  engaged  himfelf  in  this  in-  His  ex- 
trigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  defirous  not-  treme  infi* 
withftanding  of  gratifying  the  refentments  of  Eliza-  dioulnefs, 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  intcreds  by  undermin-  an.^  hyP0' 
ing  fccretly  the  fame  and  reputation  of  his  fovereign. 

He  inftruded  Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  John  Wood,  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Suflfex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  as  private  perfons,  and  not  in  their 
cliarader  of  commiffioners,  the  letters  to  Bothwel,  and 
the  other  proofs  on  which  he  affirmed  the  guilt  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was  his  defirc  that  they  fhould 
examine  thefe  papers,  give  their  opinion  of  them  to  E- 
lizabeth,  and  inform  him  whether  fhe  judged  them  fuf- 
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Scotland,  ficient  evidences  of  Mary’s  concern  in  the  murder  of  her 
hufband.  If  this  fhould  be  her  opinion,  he  teftified  his 
own  readinefs,  and  that  of  his  affociates,  to  fwear  that 
the  papers  were  genuine,  and  of  the  hand-writing  of 
the  queen.  By  this  operation,  he  was  folicitous  to  efta- 
bliih  his  vouchers  as  inconteftable,  and  as  teftimonies 
of  record.  The  commiffioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  afTiit- 
ants  ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  given  them  much 
credit.  They  deferibed  them,  however,  to  Elizabeth  ; 
pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which  were  ftrongefl 
again  ft  Mary  ;  and  allowed  that  their  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  were  very  great,  if  their  genuinenefs  could  be  de- 
monftrated.  But  of  their  genuinenefs  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than  ftout  af¬ 
fections,  and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of  Suffex,  in 
a  private  difpatch  to  Secretary  Cecil,  does  more  than 
infinuate*,  that  he  thought  Mary  would  be  able  to 
prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries  \  and  with  refpecl 
to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares  in  plain  terms, 
that  from  all  he  could  learn,  Murray  a»d  his  faction 
would,  on  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  “  proofs  hardly 
to  be  denied,”  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than  the 
queen  herfelf.  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  fuch  difpatclies,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  fo  palpably 
fufpicious,  and  in  which  flie  could  not  openly  concur, 
without  grofsly  violating  even  the  appearance  of  probity. 
The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  engage  her  in  a 
dire&  affurance  of  the  validity  of  his  papers,  when  he 
fubmitted  copies  of  them  to  her  infpedlion  by  his  fecre- 
tary  Mr  Wood.  His  attempt  at  this  juncture  was  of  a 
limilar  kind  ;  and  it  could  not  recommend  him  to  the 
Englifh  commiffioners. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  tranfadfions  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commiftloners  at 
York.  The  inventive  and  refining  genius  of  Lething- 
ton  had  fuggefted  to  him  a  projedl,  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  in  confidence  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  It  recei¬ 
ved  the  warm  approbation  of  this  ecclefiaftic  }  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diverfion  of  hawking,  they  in- 
flnuated  the  notion  of  his  allying  himfelf  with  the  queen 
of  Scots.  Her  beauty,  her  accomplilhments,  and  her 
kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this  nobleman  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  greateft  fubjedl  of  England,  and  perhaps 
of  Europe,  he  feemed  not  to  be  unworthy  of  them. 
The  propofal  was  very  flattering  to  the  admiration  he 
entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition,  and  to  his  patrio- 
tifm.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he  was  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  propriety.  His  aceefs  to  be  informed  of 
the  pradliecs  of  the  regent,  deftroyed  in  him  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Handers  by  which  her  enemies  were  fo 
a6live  in  traducing  her.  In  this  ftate  of  his  mind,  the 
lady  Scroop,  his  fifter,  who  refided  at  Bolton  Caftle 
with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  refolution.  For 
from  her  he  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and  the  ami¬ 
able  difpofitions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  now 
impatient  to  have  a  fit  feafon  to  make  her  formally  the 
®ffer  of  his  hand, 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confu- 
fion  by  the  refufal  of  the  regent  to  accufe  the  queen 
of  Scots.  To  give  a  politive  anfwer  to  his  doubts  and 
fcruples  was  not  confiftent  with  her  honour  *,  and  yet, 
without  this  condefcenfion,  Hie  was  allured  that  the 


Scottifh  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  or  cri-  Scotland, 
mination.  Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair  * 

promifes,  Ihe  was  active  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to 
her  views  }  which  having  done,  he  at  laft  confented  to 
prefer  his  accufation  againft  Mary  before  the  commif¬ 
fioners,  who  now  met  at  Weftminfter  by  the  command  768 
of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  expreffed  in  general  and  Articles  of 
prefumptive  terms.  It  affirmed,  that  as  James  earl 
Bothwel  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  murder  of  King 
Henry,  fo  the  queen  was  his  perfuader  and  counfel  in 
the  device  that  Ihe  was  a  maintainer  and  fortifier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  flopping  an  enquiry  into  it 
and  preventing  its  puniftiment,  and  by  taking  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  principal  regicide  ;  that  they  had  begun  to 
exercife  a  cruel  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had 
formed  a  refolution  of  deftroying  the  innocent  prince, 
and  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its 
kings  to  a  bloody  murderer  and  a  godlefs  tyrant  *,  and 
that  the  eftates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  of 
reigning,  had  ordered  her  to  refign  the  crown,  her  fon 
to  be  crowned,  and  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  eftablifhed 
in  the  regency.  Before  this  accufation  was  preferred, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Englifh 
commiffioners  \  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his 
griefs,  and  produced  to  them  the  letters  which  had 
palled  between  him  and  Mary  concerning  the  murder, 
with  a  writing  which  contained  a  dire£l  affirmation  of 
her  guilt.  .  . 

The  deputies  of  Mary  were  aftonifhed  at  this  accufa-  Remon- 
tion,  being  a  violent  infringement  of  a  proteftation  which  (trances  of 
they  had  formerly  given  in,  and  which  had  been  accept- 
ed,  namely,  that  the  crown,  eftate,  perfon,  and  honour  iefL  e  * 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  fhould  be  guarded  againft  every 
affault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  thefe  particulars  fhe  was 
touched  and  affeded.  It  was  underftood  that  no  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  fhould  take  place  againft  her  }  yet  fhe 
was  a&ually  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  her.  deputies 
were  called  on  to  defend  her.  They  difcovered  not, 
however,  any  apprehenfion  of  the  validity  of  the  charge} 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  which  actu¬ 
ated  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fa£lion  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  they  imputed  to  perfons  among  themfelves  the 
guilt  of  the  king’s  murder.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
queen’s  adverfaries  were  the  accomplices  of  Bothwel  y 
th?,t  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond  conipiring  the  death  of 
the  king}  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  attefted  in  the 
fight  of  10,000  fpe&ators  by  thofe  of  their  confederates 
who  had  already  been  executed.  They  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and  the  unparalleled 
audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  fo  completely  all 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their  fovereign  }. 
and  who,  not  fatisfied  with  ufurping  her  power,  could 
even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they  themfelves 
had  committed.  They  reprefented  the  ftrong  neceffity 
which  had  arifen  for  the  fulleft  vindication  of  their  mif- 
trefs;  and  they  faid,  that  in  fo  weighty  an  extremity, 
they  could  not  poffibly  fuppofe  that  fhe  would  be  re- 
ftrained  from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They  had 
her  inftru6lions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
this  requifition }  and  till  it  was  granted,  they  infilled, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  fhould  be  at  an 
end.  A  refufal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  fituation  to  which 
fhe  was  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  proof  that  no 
good  was  intended  her.  It  was  their  wifh  to  deal 
with  fineerity  and  uprightnefs}  and  they  wereperfuad- 
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queen  would  neeeffkrily  fall  a  victim  to  partiality  and 
injuftice.  They  therefore  earnedly  predcd  the  Eng- 
lifh  commiffioners,  that  (he  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
fcnt  herfelf  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England, 
and  the  ambafTadors  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  ma- 
nifed  to  the  world  the  injuries  (he  had  differed,  and  her 
innocence. 

After  having  made  thefe  fpirited  reprefentations  to 
the  Englifh  commiffioners,  the  deputies  of  Mary  de- 
fired  to  have  accefs  to  the  queen  of  England.  They 
an  audience  'vere  admitted  accordingly  to  an  audience;  and  in  a 
by  Eliza-  *  formal  addrefs  or  petition  they  detailed  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  infilled  that  the  liberty  of  perfoital  defence  fhould 
be  allowed  to  their  mid  refs,  and  demanded  that  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  his  affociates  fhould  be  taken  into  cuf- 
tody,  till  they  Ihould  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as  might 
be  preferred  againd  them.  She  defired  to  have  fome 
time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters  of  fuch  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  told  them,  that  they  might  foon  expect 
to  hear  from  her. 

The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  the  other  deputies  of  PvTary, 
propofals  of  [n  the  mean  time,  ftruck  with  the  perfidious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  conference,  convinced  of  the  jealoufies  and 
palfions  of  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that  her  power  over  her 
commiffioners  was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  their  miflrefs,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Sir  William 
Cecil.  They  propofed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  (hould  dill  be  adhered  to,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  accufation  which  had  been  prefented  by  the  earl 
of  Murray  ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  difregarding  it  as  an 
effort  of  faction,  fhould  come  to  a  good  agreement  with 
Mary  and  her  fubjets.  For  this  fcheme,  which  is  fo 
expredive  of  their  fufpicions  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her 
commiffioners,  they  had  no  authority  from  their  midrefs. 
They  acknowledged  accordingly,  that  it  Was  made  with¬ 
out  her  inftrutions,  and  intimated  that  they  were  moved 
to  it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace  and  the  re-edablifhment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Scottifh  nation.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  Hampton-court  to  Elizabeth  ;  who  lidened 
to  their  motion,  and  was  averfe  to  it.  They  then  re¬ 
peated  the  defires  of  the  petition  they  had  prefented  to 
her  ;  but  (he  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  fhould  as  yet  have  the  liberty  of  defending  herfelf 
iri  perfon.  She  confefted,  indeed,  that  it  was  reafonable 
that  Mary  fhould  be  heard  in  her  own  caufe  ;  but  die 
affirmed,  that  fhe  was  at  a  lofs  at  what  time  fhe  fhould 
appear,  in  what  place,  and  to  whom  fhe  fhould  addref3 
herfelf.  While  fhe  let  fall,  however,  the  hope  that 
Mary  might  obta:n  the  permiffion  fo  repeatedly  and  fo 
earnedly  requeded,  file  expreffed  her  refolution  that  the 
carl  of  Murray  fhould  fird  be  heard  in  fupport  of  his 
charge,  and  that  fhe  fhould'  attend  to  the  proofs  which 
lie  affirmed  himrelf  in  readinefs  to  produce.  After  this 
bufinefs  fhould  be  tranfated,  flie  told  the  deputies  of 
Mary  that  fhe  would  again  confer  with  them.  It  was 
to  no  purpofe  that  they  objeted  to  a  procedure  fo 
drange  and  fo  improper.  An  accufation,  faid  they,  is 
given  ;  the  perfon  accufed  is  anxious  to  defend  herfelf ; 
this  privilege  is  denied  her  ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be 
made  for  the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.  What  is  this  but 
an  open  violation  of  judice  ?  It  did  not  become  them 
to  difpute  her  pleafure  in  her  own  dominions  :  but  they 
Would  not,  they  informed  her,  confent  to  a  meafure 
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of  defence,  their  which  was  fo  alarming  to  the  intereds  of  their  queen  ;  StotlamL 
and  if  it  was  adopted,  fhe  might  expet  that  a  proteft  { 
againd  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commif¬ 
fioners.  ^ 

The  Englifli  commiffioners  refunied  the  conference,  Altercation 
and  were  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray  between 
the  proofs  with  which  he  could  fupport  his  accufation.  diy  com~ 
The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  affociates  being  admitted miffioncrs» 
to  them,  expreffed  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  con¬ 
vention  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  prepoderou-  in  their 
fovereign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  (lie  ivas  heard  in  her  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  they  proteded,  that  in  the  event  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  negociation  fhould  be  diilolved,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  be  difarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice  to  her 
honour,  perfon,  crown,  and  eilate.  The  commiffioners 
of  the  Englifh  queen  were  affeted  with  this  proteda- 
tion,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  midrefs  than 
for  their  own.  They  refilled  to  receive  it,  becaufe  there 
were  engroffed  in -it  the  words  of  the  refufal  which 
Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for  Mary.  They 
did  not  choofe  to  authenticate  the  terms  of  this  refufal 
by  their  fubferiptions  ;  and  were  folicitous  to  fupprefs 
fo  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity.  They  alleged, 
that  the  language  of  her  refufal  had  not  been  taken 
down  with  accuracy  ;  and  they  prefled  Mary’s  deputies 
to  prefent  a  fimple;:  form  of  protedation.  The  bifhop  of 
Rofs  and  his  colleagues  yielded  not,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately  to  their  infidious  importunity  ;  but,  repeating  anew 
their  protedation  as  they  had  at  fird  planned  it,  included 
the  exprefs  words  of  Elizabeth  ;  and,  when  compelled 
by  the  power  of  the  commiffioners  to  expunge  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Englidi  queen,  they  dill  infided  on  their 
protedation.  An  interruption  was  thus  given  to  the 
validity  of  any  future  proceedings  which  might  affet 
the  reputation  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Morton,  wfith  their  friends,  were  very  much  dif- 
appointed.  For  they  had  folaced  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  a  triumph  before  there  was  a  vitory  ;  and 
thought  of  obtaining  a  decree  from  Elizabeth,  which, 
while  it  fhould  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an 
adulterefs  and  a  murderer,  would  exalt  them  to  the 
dation  and  charater  of  virtuous  men  and  honourable 
fubjets. 

Though  the  conference  ought  naturally  to  have  ter-  Elizabeth 
minated  on  this  protedation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary  demands 
againd  the  injudice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  did  not  fa ti sfy  vouchers  of 
the  latter  princefs  that  the  accufation  only  had  been  laid^o^Ma 
delivered  to  her  commiffioners:  fhe  was  ferioufly  dif-  tys  charged 
pofed  to  propofe  a  judicial  production  of  its  vouchers. 

The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  afpet,  and 
be  a  founder  foundation  on  which  to  build,  not  only 
the  infamy  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  but  her  own  juftifica- 
tion  for  the  part  fhe  had  acted.  Her  commiffioners  ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  colleagues 
had  retired,  difregarding  their  protedation,  called  on 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  aflbeiates  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  pretence,  however,  employed  for  draw¬ 
ing  from  him  his  papers  wTas  fufficiently  artful,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  that  fydematic  duplicity  which  fo  fhame- 
fully  characterizes  all  the  transactions  of  Elizabeth  at 
this  period.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Murray.  He  faid,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  queen  of  England,  it  was  a  matter 
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ftrange  and  furprifmg,  that  he  fliould  accufe  his  fovereign 
of  a  crime  mod  horrible,  odious  to  God  and  man,  againit 
law  and  nature  ;  and  which,  if  proved  to  be  true,  wou 
render  her  infamous  through  all  the  kingdoms  oi  the 
world.  But  though  he  had  fo  widely  forgotten  his 
dutv,  yet  Elizabeth  had  not  renounced  her  love  ot  a 
good  filter,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  friend  ;  and 
it  was  her  will  that  he  and  his  company  fliould  produce 
the.  papers  by  which  they  imagined  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  accufation.  The  earl  of  Murray,  m  his 
turn,  was  not  wanting  in  diflimulation.  He  expreilea 
himfelf  to  be  very  forry  for  the  high  difpleafure  he  bad 
given  to  Elizabeth  by  his  charge  again!!  Mary,  and  lor 
the  obftinacy  of  the  Scottilh  queen  and  her  deputies, 
which  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  vindicate  himfelf  by 
difcoverlng  her  diflionour.  Under  the  load  of  this  dou¬ 
ble  and  affe&ed  forrow,  he  made  an  actual  and  formal 
exhibition  of  the  vouchers  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix 
and  eftablifh  her  criminality.  A  particular  account  and 
examination  of  thefe  vouchers,  the  reader,  will  find  in 
our  life  of  Mary,  and  the  works  to  which  we  have 
there  referred. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fhifts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 
the  adverfaries  of  Mary  were  put,  in  order  to  make  the 
fl range, evidence  that  was  produced  wear  fome  degree 
of  plaufibility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay*,  that  after  having  wearied  theinfelves  with 
prevarication  and  falfehood;  after  having  prefled  Mary 
to  abdicate  her  crown,  a  requifition  with  which  (he  never 
would  comply  ;  and  after  having  finally  refufed  to  hear 
her  in  her  own  defence  ;  Elizabeth,  on  the  loth  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions;  telling  them, 
that  fince  they  came  into  England,  nothing  had  been 
objefted  to  them  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as 
men,  or  affe&  their  allegiance  as  fubje&s.  At  the. fame 
time  (lie  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  infor¬ 
mation  or  evidence  by  which  fhe  was  entitled  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was 
therefore  her  pleafure  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
to  continue  precifely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  fituated  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  Three 
days  after  this,  they  formally  took  their  leave  of  the 
queen  of  England.  The  deputies  of  Mary  remonftra- 
ted,  protefted,  and  argued,  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  Eng- 
lifli  privy-council,  with  the  moft  provoking  indifference, 
told  them,  that  “  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promifed  to 
their  fovereign,  for  himfelf  and  his  company,  to  return 
to  England  at  any  time  (he  fliould  call  on  him.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not  for 
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prove  as  true  and  certain  by  the  law  of  arms ;  and  they  ^ 
protefted,  that  if  their  adverfaries  fliould  delay  to  anfwer 
their  challenge,  they  fliould  be  held  as  confefling  them- 
felves  guilty  of  the  murder.  Elizabeth,  however,  fore- 
feeingVomething  of  this  kind,  had  difmiffed  Murray  and 
his  adherents  with  precipitation,  fo  that  there  could  now 
be  no  formal  production  of  it  before  the  Englilh  com- 
miflioners.  It  was  known  and  publiflied,  however,  in. 
the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Murray  made  an  evaftve  re¬ 
ply,  and  Lethington  made  none  at  all.  777 

This,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy  Mary  com. 
queen  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous mi^d  to 
enemy  held  her  fail,  and  endeavoured  by  every  method 
in  her  power  to  render  her  life  miferahle.  Mary,  . on 
the  other  hand,  loft  neither  her  fpirit  nor  her  dig¬ 
nity.  She  attempted  to  roufe  in  the  minds  of  her  nobles 
that  paftion  for  liberty  which  had  once  fo*  much  diftin- 
guifhed  the  Scottilh  nation,  but  which  now  ieemeci  to. 
be  exchanged  for  a  fervite  fubjeCHon  to  the  queen  of 
England.  But  fome  diipatches  which  urged  thefe  to¬ 
pics  being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Boiten 
to  Tutbury  caftle,  where  (he  was  intruded  to  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury,  and  committed  to  clofer  confinement 
than  (lie  had  yet  experienced;  while  Elizabeth  difperfed 
manifeftoes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
complaining  of  reports  injurious  to  her  honour,  and  dis¬ 
claiming  all  hoftile  intentions  towards  the  liberties  of 
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In  the  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland,  The  regent 
where  he  took  every  method  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  infecures  . 
his  ill  acquired  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the  duke  himfelf  in 
of  Chatelherault  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  raifeP0W*r- 
forces  for  her  advantage  ;  but  this  nobleman  had  been 
Ion"  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth, 
fo  that  Murray  had  arrived  there  before  him.  The 
duke,  however,  began  to  raife  forces,  and  might  have 
proved  a  troublefome  antagonift,  had  not  Murray  decei¬ 
ved  him  by  a  pretended  negociation,  and  got  him  into 
his  power;  immediately  after  which  he-imprifoned  him, 
and  forced  moft  of  the  other  lords  who  were  on  that 
fide  to  fubmit. 

When  the  news  of  this  important  event  reached  the 
queen  of  Scots^  (he  inftrudled  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  to  re- 
pair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  remonftrances  m  their  j^egocia- 
behaif.  By  the  agency  of  this  eccleiiaftic.  whom  fhe  tions  in 
had  conftitutcd  her  ambaffador,  fhe  meant  to  conduit  EnSland* 
her  traafaitions  with  the  queen  of  England  ;  and  from 
the  cpnclufion  of  the  conferences,  (he  had  been  medita¬ 
ting  a  proper  plan  on  which  to  accoroplifti  her  liberty 
and  reftoration.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  after  complain- 
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many  ftrong  reafons,  be  permitted  to  take  her  departure  ing  loudly  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the.  regent, 
-if  rxf  T* vt rrl o n A  A <5  tn  thfiv  would  move  and  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed  that 
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out  of  England.  As  to  her  deputies,  they  would  move 
Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  and 
they  believed  that  (he  would  not  detain  them.” 

Mary  was  exceedingly  difappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  Angular  iflfue  of  her  caufe.  Her  friends  during 
this  period  had  increafed,  and  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  fhe  had  met  with  was  fo  flagrant,  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  fa&ion  were  apprehenfive  of  a 
fudden  reverie  of  fortune.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntly  protefted  againft  the  injuftice  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  openly  accufed  the  earl 
of  Mftrray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the  affociates 
of  Bothwel  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This  charge, 
'  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  they  offered  to 


„nd  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed  that 
he  was  fupported  by  the  Englifh  court,  preffed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  final  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  miftrefs. 
With  this  view,  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-counfellers  to  frequent  conferences  ;  and  they  even 
defired  him  to  prefent  to  them  in  writing  the  articles 
which  he  was  commanded  to  propofe  as  the  foundation 
of-a  treaty.  He  failed  not  to  comply  with  this  injunc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  the  import  of  his  fchedule  of  agree¬ 
ment,  that  Mary  fliould  engage  never  to  moleft.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  refpediing  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,,  if  fhe 
could  obtain  fufficient  fecurity  that  on  their  demife  her 
rights  would  be  refpe£led  ;  that  a  new  treaty  of  alliance 
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Scotland,  and  friendihip  fliould  be  concluded  between  the  two 

1 - - - '  queens,  by  the  advice  of  the  eftates  of  both  kingdoms  ; 

that  this  league  fliould  be  ratified  by  their  oaths  and 
feals,  and  confirmed  by  parliamentary  a£ts  ;  and,  if  any 
farther  affurance  fliould  be  deemed  neceffary  on  the  part 
of  Mary,  that  the  would  procure  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  to  be  the  guarantees  of  her  punctuality  and 
concord  ;  'that  in  compliance  with  the  pleafure  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  (lie  would  extend  hex  clemency  to  all  her  fubje&s 
who  had  offended  her,  under  the  provifion  that  they 
would  fubmit  to  her  fovercignty,  deliver  up  the  prince 
her  fon,  reftore  her  cattles,  give  back  her  jewels,  and 
furrender  to  her  friends  and  fervants  the  eftates  and  pof- 
feftions  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  j  that  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  king  fliould  be  punifhed  again  ft  all  the  actors 
in  it  without  delay,  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  that  to 
prevent  Bothwel  from  returning  to  Scotland,  and  to 
*  pleafe  thofe  who  imagined  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
excite  ferments  and  trouble,  fhe  would  be  bound  to  in- 
ftitute  a  procefs  of  divorce  againft  him  ;  and  that  thefe 
articles  being  adjufted,  the  queen  of  England  fliould 
allow  her  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  under  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  convoy,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  by  the  three  eftates 
in  her  realm  and  government,  and  to  be  gratified  with 
the  diftblution  of  all  the  ads  and  ftatutes  which  had 
7 So  been  patted  to  her  prejudice. 

Advances  Thefe  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  refpeft 
ind^pro-  and  cordiality  which  were  not  ufually  paid  to  the  tranf- 
je(5ledmar-a^^ons  Aviary  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
riageof  bifliop  of  Rofs  was  elated  with  expe&ation.  Their  juf- 
Mary  with  tice,  however,  was  not  the  foie,  or  even  the  chief,  caufe 

Norfolk6  attent*on  and  complaifance.  A  combination  of 

the  Englifti  nobles  had  taken  place  againft  Cecil,  whofe 
power  and  credit  were  objeds  of  indignation  and  jea- 
joufy  ♦,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  adive  and 
fuccefsful  in  promoting  the  fcheme  of  his  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  parties,  he  had  pradifed  with  the  principal  no¬ 
bility  to  encourage  his  pretenfions  to  Mary  ;  and  he 
fecretly  communicated  to  them  the  promifes  of  fupport 
he  had  received  from  the  carl  of  Murray.  .By  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  behalf  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ;  and  this 
nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  earls  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Arundel.  The  duke  himfelf  was  able  to 
.conciliate  the  favour  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewfbury,  Southampton,  Northampton,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Weftmoreland,  and  Suffex.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  eagerly  prefling  Mary  herfelf  with  his  fuit  and 
importunities  ;  and  had  mutually  exchanged  the  tokens 
of  a  couftant  and  fincere  love.  It  was  in  this  forward 
ftate  of  the  match,  that  the  bifliop  of  Rofs  drew  up  the 
fchedule  of  articles  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rival 

7sx  queens- 

The  Eng-  At  the  defire  of  Elizabeth, her  privy-council  conferred 

lifli  nobles  with  the  bifliop  on  thefe  articles  at  different  times;  and 
propofe  ar  they  exprelfed  themfeives  highly  pleafed  with  their  ge- 
Maryt0  nerai  import.  Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  order  to  complete  the 
bufinefs,  and  to  ferve  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook 
to  give  them  a  more  fpecial  force,  and  to  improve  them 
by  the  introdmftion  of  a  ftipulation  about  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  According  to  his  fcheme  of 
agreement,  it  was  required  of  Mary,  that  fhe  fliould  be 
a  party  to  no  attempt  againft  the  rights  and  titles  of 


the  queen  of  England,  or  her  heirs  ;  that  fhe  fhould  Scotland 
confent  to  a  perpetual  league,  offenfive  and  defeniive,  \r-~ 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  that  fhe  fliould  finally  efta- 
blifti  the  Proteftant  religion  in  Scotland ;  that  fhe  fliould 
admit  to  her  favour  thofe  of  her  fubje&s  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  againft  her  ;  that  if  fhe  had  made  any  aflignment 
of  her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  marriage  to  be  contracted  between  them,  it 
fliould  be  diflolved  ;  and  that  inftead  of  looking  to  a 
foreign  prince,  whofe  alliance  would  be  dangerous,  not 
only  to  the  religion  but  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  realms, 

(lie  would  agree  to  marry  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  firft 
peer  of  England.  Thefe  articles  being  communicated 
to  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  he  was  defired  to  Iranfmit  them 
to  Mary  ;  but  as  they  touched  on  fome  points  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  had  no  inftruClions,  he  declined  this  office, 
and  recommended  the  propriety  of  their  employing  a- 
fpecial  meffenger  of  their  own  in  a  conimiflion  of  fucli 
high  importance.  They  accordingly  appointed  Mr  Can- 
dilli  to  go  with  them  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and, 
in  a  formal  difpatch,  they  extolled  the  merits  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;  allured  her  of  the  general  favour  and 
fupport  of  the  Englifli  nobility,  if  fhe  fhould  approve 
of  his  love  :  and  intimated  their  belief  that  Elizabeth 
would  not  be  averfe  to  a  marriage  which  gave  the  cer¬ 
tain  profpeCt  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs  to  the  two 
kingdoms.  This  difpatch  was  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Leicefter  ;  and  it  was  fubferibed  by  this  nobleman, 
and  the  carls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  the  lord 
Lumley.  .  .  7s2 

Mary,  in  the  folitude  of  her  prifon,  received  this  ap-  Mary  a- 
plication  with  pleafure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  fhe  return-  grees  t0 
ed  a  very  favourable  anfwer  to  it }  but  took  the  liberty  t)^a^yt^ro“ 
to  admonifh  them  of  the  neceftity  of  their  fecuring  the ]ier< 
good-will  of  Elizabeth,  left  her  difiike  of  the  treaty  of 
the  marriage  fhould  excite  new  difafters  and  misfortunes, 
and  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  inconvenience  and 
danger.  This  advice,  the  fuggeftion  of  her  delicacy 
and  prudence,  did  not  draw  their  attention  fuffieiently. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  impatient  to  conclude 
this  great  tranfa&ion,  in  which  he  had  engaged  himfelf  ; 
and  admitted  into  his  councils  many  nobles  whom  he 
had  hitherto  negle&ed  to  court,  and  many  gentlemen 
who  were  confiderable  from  their  diftinftion  and  for¬ 
tunes.  The  countenance  and  confent  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  were  thought  neceffary  to  the  rnea- 
fures  in  agitation,  and  were  folieited  and  obtained.  In 
the  univerfality  of  the  applaufe  with  which  they  were 
honoured,  it  was  fuppofed  that  Elizabeth  would  be  al¬ 
lured  into  a  cordial  acknowledgement  of  their  propriety, 
or  be  compelled  to  afford  them  a  rclu&ant  approbation  ; 
and  fo  ardent  a  belief  prevailed  of  their  fortunate  ter¬ 
mination,  that  the  marriage-con tra&  was  actually  in¬ 
truded  to  the  keeping  of  M.  Fenelon  the  French  am- 
ballad  or. 

The.  a6livity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  nobles  did  not  fo  much  engrofs  his  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up  a  clofe  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  in  ecnfequence  of  the  concert  in¬ 
to  which  they  had  entered,  and  received  the  moft  ample 
affurances  of  his  fidelity  and  fervice.  The  moft  fan- 
guine  and  feducing  hopes  elated  him.  The  regent, 
while  he  llipulated  for  terms  of  favour  and  fccurily  to 
himfelf  and  his  fo&ion,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  meature  from  which  the  greateil  advantages 
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would  arife  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens,  and 
to  the  true,  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  anxioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth;  but  die  was 
zealoufly  preffed  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 
Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fchedule  of  agreement 
preferred  by  the  biftiop  of  Rofi.  After  having  had 
many  conferences  with  her  privy-council,  the  feemed 
inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  aftually  agreed  to  Open  the  trani- 
aflion  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd  was  lent :  into 
Scotland  on  this  bufinefs;  and  while  he  carried  her 
letters,  he  was  intruded  with  difpatches  from  Mary,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex- 
pedition,  he  was  faluted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord  Boyd, 
Who  immediately  laid  before  him  the  difpatches  ana  in- 
flruaions  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The  queen 
of  England,  in  her  letters,  made  three  proportions  in 
behalf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  defire  that  one  of  them 
fhould  be  accepted.  The  queen  of  Scots,  (he  faid, 
might  be  reftored  fully  and  abfolutely  to  her  royal 
eftate  :  (he  might  be  affociated  in  the  government  with 
her  fon,  have  the  title  of  queen ,  and,  till  the  prince 
(hould  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the.  adminiftratioh 
might  continue  in  the  regent  ;  or  (he  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  (lation,  and  have 
an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her  in  a  fafe 
and  happy  obfeurity.  The  difpatches  from  .Mary  to 
the  regent  -defired,  that  judges  might  immediately  be 
allowed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  her  marriage 
.with  Bothwel :  and  that,  if  it  was  found  to  have  been 
concluded  in  oppofition  to  the  laws,  it  (hould  be  de¬ 
clared  void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to  her  of 
entering  again  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  expreffed  to  the  regent  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  his  friendfhip  j  promifed  him  the  command 
, of  the  fulleft  exertions  of  his  confequence  and  power; 
intreated  him  to  proceed  ex  peditioufly  in  promoting  the 
'bufinefs  of  the  marriage,  and  referred'  him*  to  the  inftruc- 
*  tions  of  Lord  Boyd  for  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  to  any  doubts 
which  might  give  him  difguft  or  uneafinefs.  By  the 
letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent  Was  advertifed  that 
►  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  certain  and  decided  point ;  and  he  was 
counfelled  to  concur  heartily  and  expeditioufly  in  this 
tranfa&ion,  that  his  confent  might  not  feem  to  have 
‘>been  extorted.  Maitland  of  Lethington  Was  recom- 
mended  to  him  by  this  ftatefman,  as  the  perfon  whom 
he  (hould  choofe  to  reprefent  him  in  the  Englifti  court, 
as  he  could  negociate  bed  the  terms  and  mode  of  his 
fecurity  and  of  that  of  his  party.  In  fine,  Throgmor¬ 
ton  intreated  him  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  precife 
fcruples  or  ohjt*Clions,  for  that  his  overthrow,  if  he  re¬ 
filled,  would  be  inevitable  ;  and,  in  the  view  of  his  fer- 
vices  and  cordiality,  he  allured  him,  that  no  man’s  friend- 
(hip  would  be  accepted  with  greater  affeCHon,  and  no 
man’s  eftimation  be  higher  or  more  fortunate.  The 
zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced  him  alfo,  on  this  occafion, 
to  addrefs  to  Maitland  a  difpatch,  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
finitely  importunate  tohaften  his  expedition  to  England, 
in  the  character  to  which  he  recommended  him.  He 
►complimented  him  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  open  the 
match  to  the  Englifti  queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent 
and  the  Scottifh  nobility :  and  he  reprefented  the  fuc- 
•cefs  of  the  (Scheme  to  be  infallible,  as  Elizabeth  would 
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never  be  fo  unwife  as  to  put  her  own  fafety,  the  peace 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  prefervation  of  her  people,  in  v 
competition  with  the  partial  devices  that  might  proceed 
from  the  vanity  and  the  paffions  of  any  perfon  whatever. 

He  enumerated  the  names  of  the  Englifh  nobility  who 
had  confederated  to  promote  the  marriage.  He  enlarg¬ 
ed  on  it  as  an  expedient  full  of  wifdom,  and  as  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  high  eft  degree  to  religion  and  the  (late. 

He  pointed  out  the  lading  and  inseparable  conne&ion 
of  England  and  Scotland,  as  its  happy  and  undoubted 
confequence.  For,  if  James  'VI.  (hould  die,  the  feeptres 
of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  on  an  Engliih 
prince ;  and  if  he  fhould  attain  to  manhood,  he  might 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  unite, 
in  his  perfon,  the  two  crowns.  75- 

Thefe  weighty  difpatches  fully  employed  the  thoughts  Delibera- 
of  the  regent.  The  calls  of  juftice  and  humanity  weretion  of  the 
loud  in  the  behalf  of  Mary  ;  his  engagements  to  Nor-  ™  _ 
folk  were  precife  and  definitive ;  and  the  commiflion  oftjcl^  ^Ci0£ 
Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  mod  im-  the  queen, 
portant  fervices.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  redo- 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  greatnefs  ;  and,  amidft  all  the  dipula- 
tions  which  could  be  made  for  his  protection,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  guilt  was  dill  haunting  him  with  fufpicions 
and^  terror.  His  ambition  and  his  felfilh  fenfibilities 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  pra&ifed  with 
his  partisans  to  throw  obdacles  in  the  way  of  the  treaty 
and  the  marriage;  and,  on  pretence  of  deliberating 
►  concerning  the  redoration  of  Mary,  and  on  her  divorce 
from  Bothwel,  a  convention  of  the  edates  was  fum- 
moned  by  him  to  affemble  at  Perth.  To  this  affem- 
bly  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  were  recited  ;  and  her  pro- 
pofitions  were  confidered  in  their  order.  1  he  full  re¬ 
doration  of  Mary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  her  affociation 
with  her  fon  in  the  government  was  judged  improper 
and  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  her  deliverance 
from  prifon,  and  her  reduction  to  a  private  dation, 

'were  reafonable  expedients.  No  definitive  treaty,  how- 
*  ever,  was  pronounced.  TL  he  letters  of  Mary  were  theft 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  rife  to  vehe¬ 
ment  debates.  She  had  written  and  fubfcrlbed  them 
in  her  character  of  queen  of  Scotland.  Phis  carriage 
was  termed  infolent  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  They  alfo  held  it  unfafe  to  examine  her  re- 
queds,  till  they  (hould  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  infinuated,  that  fome  inclement  and  partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpofe  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  favourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  form  of  the  letters, 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  her  fecretaries;  and  engaged, 
that  while  the  commiffaries,  or  judges,  were  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce,  new  difpatches  in 
the  proper  method  (hould  be  applied  for  and  procured. 

They  were  heard  with  evident  fymptoms  of  difpleafure; 
and  exclaimed,  “  that  it  was  wonderful  to  them,  that 
thofe  very  per  Tons  who  had  lately  been  fo  violent  for  the 
feparation  of  the  queen  and  Bothwel  (hould  now  be  fo 
averfe  to  it.”  The  partifans  of  the  regent  replied, 

“  that  if  the  queen  was  fo  eagerly  folicitous  to  procure 
the  divorce,  (lie  might  apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  execute  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  her  hulband  ; 
and  that  then  (lie  might  marry  the  perfon  who  was  moft 
agreeable  to  her.”  The  paffions  of  the  two  faClions 
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a  moft  indecent  extremity,  and  the  but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  deftroy  all 
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were  in  darned  to 
convention  broke  up  with  ftrong  and  unequivocal  marks 
of  hoftility  and  anger. 

Notwithftanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and 
Norfolk  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them 
bad  come  to  Elizabeth.  Norfolk  himfelf,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  difclofe 
his  fecret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  afteXed  to  be 
friendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  anfwer  to  her  letters, 
transmitted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at 
Perth.  The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was  a 
key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  himfelf 
to  difeover  the  confpiracy.  This  ftatefman  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farn- 
ham,  difeovering  a  mixture  of  pleafantrv  and  pafTion, 
admonifhed  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  re  po¬ 
led  his  head.  The  earl  of  Leieeftcr,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Tit  oilfield  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her 
fury  was  ungovernable  \  and  at  different  times  (he  load¬ 
ed  Norfolk  with  the  fevered:  reproaches  and  contume¬ 
ly,  for  prefuming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  without  the  fanXion  of  her  concurrence. 
Infulted  with  her  difeourfe  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Leicefter,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt  his  courage  to  forfakc  him. 
He  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  went  to  London  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
New  intimations  of  her  difpleafure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Kinninghall  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  His  friends  urged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
commit  his  fafety  to  the  fword  •,  but  having  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  involve  his  country  in  the  naileries  of  war,  lie 
rcjeXed  their  advice  *  and  addrefiing  an  apology  to  E- 
lizabeth,  protected  that  he  never  meant  to  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  lie  owed  her;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  refolution  to  have  applied  for  her  eonfent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  fhe  or¬ 
dered  him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windfor  ;  and,  as 
lie  appeared  to  be  irrefolute,  a  meffenger  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  take  him  into  cuftody.  He  was  firfl  confined  to 
the  liotife  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windfor,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord 
Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bilhop  of 
Kofs,  were  alfo  apprehended  and  confined. 

Elizabeth,  amid  if  the  ferment  of  her  inquietude*, 
forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  inful  ting  the  queen 
*  of  Scots.  The  name  of  Mary  was  fufficleut  to  con- 
vnlfe  her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
affeXed  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England 
that  were  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Seottifh  pririeefs, 
was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  in  the  office  of 
guarding  her.  His  inftruXions  were  rigorous,  and  he 
was  difpofed  to  exceed  them.  The  carl  of  Shrewf¬ 
bury  confidered  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  affociate 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  who  had  an 
intereft  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a  na¬ 
tural  ferocity  of  difpofition.  Mary  exclaimed  againft 
the  indelicacy  and  rudenefs  of  Elizabeth,  and  protefted 
that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  innocent. 
Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  fiifferings.  He  ran- 
facked  her  coffers  with  a  view  of  making  difeoveries  \ 
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evidences  of  her  tranfaXions  with  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  atid  the  officious  affiduity  of  this  jailor  was  only 
rewarded  with  two  cyphers  which  he  could  not  compre¬ 
hend.  The  domefties  whom  fhe  favoured  were  fuipeXed 
and  difmiffed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was  diminilhed. 

Aq  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  over  her.  No  couriers 
were  allowed  to  carry  her  difpatches.  No  meffengers 
were  admitted  to  her  prefence  ;  and  all  the  letters  from 
her  friends  were  ordered  to  be  intercepted,  and  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  queen  of  England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af-  Norfolk 
Hiding  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  of  betrayed 
Norfolk.  •  In  the  firit  they  created  iufpicions  of  the  re- by  tha  re¬ 
gent  ;  and  they  were  a  certain  annunciation  to  Mary  §eilt* 
that  he  was  relolved  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumours  had  reached 
Elizabeth  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Norfolk 
in  the  bulinefs  of  the  marriage.  Her  furprife  and  in¬ 
dignation  were  unbounded.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought 
from  the  regent  his  anfwer  to  her  letter,  was  treated 
with  difrefpeX.  Secretary  Cecil  difpatchcd  inftruXions 
to  the  lord  Kunfdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  to 
watch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth,  by 
a  fpccial  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation  of  his 
ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his  interefts, 
apologized  to  her  for  his  connexions  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  defign  of  that  nobleman, 
to  cut  him  off,  in  his  way  to  Scotland,  by  a  full  com¬ 
munication  of  whatever  had  palled  between  them  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Mary,  and  by  offers  of  an  unlimited  fubmiffion 
and  obedience.  ^ 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  w7a$  carrying  on  his  in-  Infurrec- 
trigucs  with  Mary,  the  feheme  of  an  infurreXion  for  twain 
her  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direction  of 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmorcland.  Mo¬ 
tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundations  of  this  con- 
fpiraey  ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  of  her  marry¬ 
ing  a  foreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with  cordia¬ 
lity.  It  advanced  notwithftanding  ;  and  the  agents  of 
the  pope  were  lavilh  of  exhortations  and  donatives.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  by  order  of  his  mailer  the  king  of  Spain, 
encouraged  the  confpirators  with  the  oiler  of  20,000 
men  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  adj ufting  commercial  difputc-s,  he  fent  into  England 
Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis  of  Ctlona,  an  officer  of  abi¬ 
lity,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the 
command  of  them. — The  report  of  an  infurreXion  was 
univerfal.  Elizabeth  kept  an  army  of  15,000  men  near 
her  perlbn.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Co¬ 
ventry,  a  place  of  great  Hrength  ;  and  if  a  fuperior  and 
commanding  force  ffiould  appear  before  it,  her  ferocious 
keeper,  it  is  faid,  had  orders  to  affaffinute  her.  Re¬ 
peated  commands  were  fent  to  the  earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Weftnioreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the 
imprifmrUent  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had 
llruck  a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their 
eonfpnacy  ivas  dilcovcred  ;  anel  putting  themfelvcs  at 
the  head  of  their  followers,  they  iiTued  their  manifefto. 

The  reftoration  of  Popery,  the  eilablifhment  of  the 
titles  of  Mary  to  the  Engliffi  crown,  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  abufes  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
objeXs  of  their  enterprile.  But  they  had  embarked 
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in  a  buiincfs  to  which  they  were  altogether  unequal. 
Their  efforts  were  feeble  and  defultory.  The  duke  ot 
Alva  forgot  his  promifes.  Wherever  the  peace  was 
diflurbed  by  infurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppoie 
them.  The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  difeoncerted  with 
eafe  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  refources  or  popu¬ 
larity  could  have  conduced  to  greatnefs,  and  who  could 
neither  conquer  nor  die.  The  earl  of _  Weft mor eland, 
after  concealing  himfclf  for  forne  time  in  Scotland,  ei- 
feaed  his  efcape  into  Flanders,  where  he  palled  a  mi- 
fcrablo  and  ufelefs  exiftence  ;  and  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  impnfoned  in 
the  caftle  of  Lochleven. 

As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  refentment  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  loft  its  power  5  and  fhe  failed  not 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  intrigues  of  an  honourable 
ambition,  and  the  praaices  of  an  obftinate  fuperftition. 
It  was  the  refult  of  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, 
and  of  the  confeflions  of  the  other  prifoners,  that  Le- 
thington  had  fchemed  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage,  and 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  encouraged  it ;  that  her 
confent  was  underftood  to  be  neceffary  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  Mary  herfelf  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedient  of  confulting  her  pleafure.  On  receiving 
proper  admonitions,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
the  lord  Lumlcy,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  were  releafed  from  confinement  ;  and, 
after  a  more  tedious  imprifonment,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  fet  at  liberty*  This  favour,  however,  wras  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  till  he  had  not  only  fuhniiflively  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  prefumption  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage  $ 
hut  had  fully  revealed  whatever  had  pafied  between  him 
and  Mary,  and  foiemnly  engaged  never  more  to  think 
of  this  alliance,  and  never  more  to  take  any  concern 
whatever  in  her  affairs. 

The  regent,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 
recover  the  good  opinion  of  Elizabeth.  Her  treatment 
of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  difeovery  of  his  praaices,  had 
excited  his  apprehenfions.  He  therefore  affemblcd  at 
Stirling  a  convention  of  the  eftates  \  and  taking  her  let¬ 
ters  a  fecond  time  into  confideration,  returned  her  a 
reply  by  Robert  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  in  a 
Ryle  fui ted  to  her  temper  and  jealoufies,  and  from  which 
fhe  could  deeifively  infer,  that  no  favour  of  any  kind 
would  be  fhown  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  this  bafe 
condefeenfion,  though  affifted  by  his  treachery  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  fufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to 
draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality  of  the  queen  of 
England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify  her  with  another 
facrifice.  The  partiality  of  Maitland,  to  Mary,  and 
his  intrigues  with  Norfolk  and  the  Englifh  malcontents, 
had  rendered  him  uncommonly  obnoxious  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  miniftry.  The  late  commotions  had  been  chiefly 
aferibed  to  his  arts  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  dread  new  ca¬ 
lamities  and  tumults  from  the  fertile  fpring  of  his  inven¬ 
tion.  Under  pretence  of  employing  his  fervice  in  dif- 
patches  to  England,  the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling. 
He  was  then  with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth  ^  and  fuf- 
pe&ing  fome  improper  defign,  he  obeyed  the  fummons 
with  reluctance.  When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy- 
council,  Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  trial  of 
Mary,  accufed  him,  in  direCt  terms,  of  being  a  party 
in  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  affe&ed 
aftonUhment,  but  permitted  him  to  be  taken  intq  cufto- 
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dy.  He  was  foon  after  fent  to  Edinburgh  under  a  Scotland, 
guard,  and  admonifhed  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  On  w— -v— 
fimilar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
were  feized  on  and  imprifoned.  792 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  caftle  of  He  is  pro- 
Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland,  af-teCted  by 
ter  having  in  vain  remonftrated  with  the  regent  on  the  °r 

violence  of  his  conduCl,  employed  addrefs  and  ftrata-  1  * 
gem  in  the  fervice  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover  of 
night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  foldiers  to  the  lodging 
where  Maitland  was  confined  ;  and  fiiowing  a  forged 
warrant  for  taking  his  perfon  into.  cuftody,  got  poffef- 
fion  of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  caftle  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Herrics,  and  Maitland.  The 
regent  fent  for  him  to  a  conference  \  but  he  refufed  to 
obey  his  meffage.  Pie  put  himfelf  and  his  fortrefs  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  his  prifoners.  The  regent,  con- 
defeending  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  w7as  more  lavifh  than 
ufual  of  his  promifes  and  kindnefs.  His  arts,  however, 
only  excited  the  difdain  of  this  generous  foldier.  Since 
he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to  the  block,  he  infti- 
tuted  a  procefs  of  treafon  againft  him,  in  order  to  for¬ 
feit  his  eftates.  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet¬ 
er,  defired  him  to  commence  fimilar  aCtions  againft 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  they  were  parties  to  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der.  This  meffenger  was  like  wife  charged  with  deli¬ 
vering  a  challenge  from  him  to  Mr  Archibald  Doug¬ 
las,  and  another  from  the  lord  Herries  to. the  earl  of 
Morton.  This  difappointment,  and  thefe  indignities, 
made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  regent  y  and,  in  a. 
thoughtful  diffatisfied  humour,  about  this  time,  he  made 
a  fhort  progrefs  towards  the  Englifh  border,  courting 
popularity,  and  deferving  it,  by  an  attention  to  order 
andjuftice.  '  795 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  fubmiflive  advances,  and  Elizabeth 
pleafed  with  his  ambition,  was  now  difpofed  to  gratify  to 
his  fulleft  wi flies  ;  and  fhe  perceived,  that  by  delivering  ^ary  to  ? 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  flie  would  effectually  relieve  tjie  regan^ 
herfelf  of  a  prifoner  whofe  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
conftant  interruption  to  her  repofe.  A  treaty  for  this 
purpofe  was  entered  into  and  concluded.  The  regent 
was  to  inarch  an  army  to  the  Englifh  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  fovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  viCtim  of  his  power,  and  the  fport  of  his  paffions. 

No  hoftages  and  no  fecurity  were  itipulated  for  her  en¬ 
tertainment  and  good  ufage.  His  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  without  any  limits.  On  his  part,  he  w’as 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  poffeflion  of  the  principal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
affift  her  with  troops  ©n  the  event  of  a  war  with  France.- 
This  treaty,  fo  fatal  to  Mary,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Scotland,  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  o£ 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  He  complained  of  it  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  declared  it  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  fentence  of  death  againft  his  miilrefs.  The 
ambaffadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  ftrenuous  in, 
their  remonftrances  to  her  on  this  fubjeCl.  All  re¬ 
finance,  however,  was  unavailing }  and  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  feenied  inevitable.  Yet  how  vain  are  the 
loftieft  fchenies  of  human  pride  I  "Ihe  career  of  the  re¬ 
gent  was  baftening  to  its  crifis  \  and  the  hand  of  an  af- 
faffin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scotland 
did  notlofe  its  liberties  3  but  Mary  continued  to  be  un¬ 
fortunate.- 

James 
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v“— J  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  obtained  his 
Deathof  ^berty  ant^  ^fe  >  but  bis  e^^tes  were  forfeited. — His 
the  recent,  wife,  the  heirefs  of  Woodhouflie,  retired  on  this  emer* 
An.  1570.  gency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  efcape  the  rapacity  of  the  regent.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  given  it  away  to  one  of  his  favourites,  Sir  James 
Ballenden  3  and  the  inftruments  of  his  power  having  the 
inhumanity  to  drip  her  of  her  garments,  and  to  turn  her 
naked  out  of  her  houfe,  in  a  cold  and  dark  night,  die 
became  di drafted  before  the  morning.  Hamilton  vowf- 
ed  revenge  *,  and  the  regent  made  a  mockery  of  his 
threats.  This  contempt  infpirited  his  padions  $  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  allied,  fodered  the  eagernefs  of  his  difeontents. 
The  madnefs  of  party  added  fuel  to  his  rage.  His  mind 
became  reconciled  to  affaffination.  After  watching  for 
fome  time  a  proper  opportunity  to  perpetrate  his  horrid 
.purpofe,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow.  The  regent  was 
to  pafs  through  this  town  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh.  Intimation  reached  him  that  Hamilton 
was  now  to  perpetrate  his  dedgn  3  and  he  unaccount¬ 
ably  dighted  the  intelligence.  The  affaflin,  in  a  houfe 
that  belonged  to  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  waited 
deliberately  his  approach  3  and  firing  his  rmifket  from 
a  window,  (hot  him  through  the  body.  The  wound, 
when  examined,  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal  3  but  the 
regent  finding  its  pain  to  incrcafe,  prepared  himfelf  for 
tleath  5  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  expired.  A  fleet 
horfc  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath’s  carried  the  affaflin  to 
the  palace  of  Hamilton  ;  and  thence  he  foon  after  ef- 
fefted  his  efcape  to  France. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Mary.  Confufion  and  difor- 
der  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  3  and  though 
the  friends  of  the  queen  were  promifed  affiflance  from 
France,  nothing  effeftual  was  done  for  them.  At  laft 
the  regency  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lenox  3  an 
enemy  to  the  queen,  who  treated  her  friends  with  the 
utmoft  rigour.  At  the  fame  time  Elizabeth  continued 
to  amufe  with  negociations  her  unhappy  rival.  She 
granted  liberty  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  to  repair  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to  Chatfworth, 
and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  intended 
treaty.  Mary>  conforming  to  the  advances  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  authorifed  the  lord  Levingfton  to  pafs  to  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  defire  her  friends  to  appoint  a  deputation 
of  their  number  to  give  their  afiiflance  in  promoting  the 
fialutary  purpofe  of  eflablifhing  the  tranquillity  of  their 
country  :  and  after  meeting  with  fome  interruptions  on 
the  Englifh  borders  from  the  earl  of  Suffex,  this  noble¬ 
man  fuocefsfully  executed  his  commiflion.  The  queen’s 
lords  gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  aft  in  a  body,  or  by 
it  wo  of  their  number,  in  the  intended  negociation  : 
and  a  fafe-conduft  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Englifh  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  fix 
months. 

While  the  lord  Levingflon  was  confulting  the  in¬ 
agreement  <terefls  of  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  bifhop 
^  of  Rofs  was  making  earnefl  fuit  with  Elizabeth  to  pro- 
by  Eliza-  ceec^  *n  *be  projefted  negociation.  His  felicitations 
beth.  were  not  ineffeftual ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
An..  1571.  Walter  Mildmay  received  the  inflruftions  of  their  mi- 
ftrefs  to  wait  on  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chatfworth.  The 
heads  of  accommodation  which  they  propofed  were  ex- 
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they  difeovered  towards  Scotland, 
the  Scottifh  princefs  feemed  to  prove  their  fineerity.  It  r  ^ 

was  propofed,  that  a  perfeft  amity  fhould  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  queens  3  that  all  the  treaties  which  had 
formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two  nations  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  an  ample  confirmation  5  that  the  queen  of  Scot 
land  fhould  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  forbear 
to  advance  any  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heirs  of  her  body  3  that  in  cafe  of  foreign  invafions,  the 
two  realms  fhould  mutually  aflift  eaeh  other  ;  that  all 
foreign  foldicrs  fhould  be  ordered  to  depart  out  of  Scot¬ 
land  3  that  in  future,  ftrangers  of  the  profefiion  of  arms 
fhould  be  prohibited  from  repairing  to  it,  and  from  tak¬ 
ing  up  their  refidence  in  any  of  its  caflles  or  houfes  of 
firength  ;  that  Mary  fhould  hold  no  correfpondence,  di- 
reftly  or  indireftly,  with  any  fubjeft  of  England,  with¬ 
out  the  permiffion  of  the  Englilh  queen  3  that  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  Englilh  rebels  in  Scotland, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth  3  that  redrefs  fhould 
be  given  to  the  fubjefts  of  England  for  the  fpoils  taken 
by  them  on  the  Scottifh  borders  3  that  the  murderers 
of  the  lord  Darnley  and  the  earl  of  Murray  fhould  be 
duly  and  effeftually  punifhed  3  that  before  the  queen  of 
Scots  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  fon 
fhould  be  brought  into  England,  and  that  he  fhould 
continue  in  the  keeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  his 
mother,  or  till  her  refignation  to  him  of  her  crown  011 
his  attaining  majority  3  that  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould 
not  enter  into  a  negociation  for  her  marriage  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  Scottifh  nobility  3  that  none  of  the  fubjefts  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  fafe-conduft  of  Elizabeth  3  and  that  Mary  fhould 
deliver  to  her  filter  all  the  teftiiponies  and  writings 
which  had  been  fent  from  Franec,  renouncing  and  dif- 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Befides  thefe  articles  of  agreement,  it 
Was  propofed  by  another  treaty  to  adjufl  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Seots  and  her  fubjefts  3  and  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  her  on  this  bufinefs,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in  the  future 
flages  of  its  progrefs. 

During  their  flay  at  Chatfworth,  thefe  flatefmen  were  Mary  is  d<*. 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  offkous  to 
Scots.'  The  candour,  fineerity,  and  moderation,  wdiieh  neS°clatek 
fhe  difplayed,  Were  full  uffurances  to  them  that  on  her 
part  there  was  no  oceafion  for  apprehending  any  im¬ 
proper  policy  or  art  3  and  the  Calamities  of  her  condi¬ 
tion  wTcre  a  flill  more  fecure  pledge  of  her  compliance. 
Elizabeth,  on  hearing  their  report,  affefted  to  be 
highly  pleafed  with  her  filler,  and  fent  a  meffage  to 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  inflrufting  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  fubmitted  to  Maty  5  and  defiring  him 
to  difpatch  commifiloners  into  England  to  deliberate  on 
the  treaty,  and  to  confult  his  interefl  and  that  of  his 
faftion.  Not  did  Mary  negleft  to  tranfmit  to  bet 
friends  in  Scotland  the  propofed  terms  of  agreement  3 
and  the  bilhop  of  Rofs,  who  had  afiifled  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  3  befought 
their  advice,  and  informed  thefe  princes,  that  unlefs  an 
5  A  2  effeftual 
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Scotland.  effe£lunl  relief  could  be  expedred  from  their  favour,  the 
neccffities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to  fub- 
feribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating*  dictates  of  the  queen 

of  England.  .  . 

But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the 
hope  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was 
fecretly  giving  comfort  to  her  adverfaries,  and  encou¬ 
raging  them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty.  Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  express¬ 
ing  his  difapprobation  of  the  negotiations  at  Chatf- 
worth  j  defiring  him  not  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
boaftings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots  }  and 
advifing  him  to  make  choice  of  commiflioners,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  on  whofe  conflancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  addrefs  could  allure  from  his 
interefl,  or  from  the  common  caufe  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  I  he  earl  of  Suffex  alfo  fent 
him  difpatches,  in  which  he  admoniftied  him  to  turn  his 
nnxions  attention  to  the  approaching  negociation,  and 
to  in  lift  on  fecure  Imputations  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  fafety,  and  for  a  general  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whofe  party  he 
had  efpoufed.  In  every  event,  he  reprefented  it  as  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  pay  the  grcatefl  refpedl  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and,  if  no  treaty  fliould  be  concluded,  he  advifed  him 
to  be  prepared  for  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to  o- 
'bediencc,  and  for  defending  himfelf  againfl  invafions 
from  abroad.  By  thefe  artifices,  the  regent  and  his 
faction  were  inclined  to  intimate  to  Elizabeth  their 
warm  diffatisfadlion  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
fhe  had  propofed  to  Mary  ;  and  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  who  had  been  appointed  fecretary  of  date  in 
the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  deputed  to 
her  on  this  bufinefs.  He  exclaimed  againfl  the  treaty 
as  wild  and  impolitic  j  and  contended,  that  no  flipula- 
tions  could  bind  Mary,  whofe  religion  taught  her  to 


keep  no  faith  with  heretics  5  that  her  claims  to  the 


Englilh  crown,  and  her  refentment  againlt  the  queen  of 
England,  as  ivell  as  her  own  fubjedls,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  on  her  reftoration,  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in 
blood  ;  and  that  no  peace  or  quiet  could  be  expelled  or 
enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  falutary  maxim  of  de¬ 
taining  her  in  clofc  captivity.  Elizabeth  did  not  dif- 
courage  thefe  inclement  fentiments  )  and  Pitcairn  was 
allured  by  her,  that  from  her  natural  love  to  the  king, 
-and  her  regard  to  the  nobles  who  upheld  his  authority, 
fhe  would  faithfully  provide  for  their  feeurity  ;  and 
that  if  juftice  fliould  appear  on  their  fide,  fhe  would 
even  ftrenuoufly  maintain  their  quarrel  and  their  confe- 
quence. 

Mary  had  been  carried  to  Sheffield,  and  was  reco¬ 
vering  from  a  feverifh  indifpofition.  To  this  place  the 
fioners  have  bifliop  of  Galloway  and  the  lord  Levingfton,  w  ho  had 
an  audience  jjecn  fele&ec|  by  her  friends  to  be  her  adling  deputies 
in  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the 
flate  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com¬ 
mands.  After  repeated  conferences  on  the  fubjedl  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  fhe  gave  them  her  commiffion 
and  inftrudlions,  and  joining  them  to  the  bilhop  of  Rofs, 
fent  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  requefted  an  audience  of 
this  princefs,  and  rvere  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
court.  Having  prefented  their  credentials,  they  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  on  principles  the  moft  exten- 
ffve  and  liberal  }  and,  representing  to  her  the  impove- 
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rilhed  and  tumultuous  flate  of  their  country,  they  .beg-  Scotiand. 
ged  her  to  proceed  in  the-bufinefs  with  expedition.  1 

The  orders,  they  faid,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  own  inclinations,  difpofed  them  to  follow  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  counfel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  confident  with  rcafon  j  and  as  her  protection  was 
the  only  refuge  of  the  adverfaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  power  to  put  a  period  to  all  difturbances  and  ani- 
mofity,  and  to  accomplish  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  confer  on  her  the  higheft  reputation,  but  be  of  the 
mofl  fignal  utility  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Elizabeth  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  wTould  plcafe  and  Hatter  her  in  no  com¬ 
mon  degree  to  advance  in  the  negociation  \  and  that  it 
was  painful  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  his  delay  in  fend¬ 
ing  commiflioners,  fhould  dii’cover  any  averfion  to  it. 

This  anfwer  was  deemed  very  favourable  by  the  bilhop 
of  Rofs  and  his  affociates  and  they  obtained  her  autho¬ 
rity  to  difpatch  a  meffenger  to  the  regent  to  hailen  his 
operations.  ^  g00 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  received  difpatches  from  the  The 
pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  \  and  tholic  pow- 
they  concurred  in  recommending  it  to  her  to  accept ers.advife 
of  the  articles  of  accommodation  which  were  offered  by 
Elizabeth.  The  Turks  were  giving  employment  to  thethe  accor^ 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  Charles  IX.  already  en- modation, 
feebled  by  the  obilinate  valour  of  the  Huguenots,  was 
bufy  in  deceiving  them  with  appearances  of  peace,  and 
in  plotting  their  overthrow  ;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt 
himfelf  infecure  in  his  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

But  while  they  flrongly  advifed  Mary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  laviffi  to  her  of  their  expreffions  of  a  conflant  ami¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  the  treaty  fliould  mifearry,  they  promifed  to 
make  the  mofl  flrenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf,  and 
to  affift  her  adherents  with  money,  ammunition,  and 


troops.  #  801 

The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  The  regent 
Mr  James  Macgill,  had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  and  his  fac- 
and  his  fadiion  to  be  their  commiflioners  in  the  name  ofhon  at- 
the  king*,  and  at  length  their  arrival  was  announced 
to  Elizabeth.  Conforming  to  the  fpirit  of  their  party,^epoflt;oa 
the  carl  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  op- of  Mary, 
portunity  of  jullifying  to  her  the  depofition  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
the  treaty.  In  an  eleborate  memorial,  they  affedled  to 
eonfider  Mary  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  aflerted  the 
conflitutional  power  of  the  people  to  curb  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  degrade  her  from  royalty.  They  endea¬ 
voured  to  intrench  themfelvcs  within  the  authority  of 
laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal  j  and  they  recited  opi¬ 
nions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.  But 


though  the  general  pofition,  that  the  people  have  a  title 
to  refill  the  domination  of  thefovereign  is  clear  and  un- 
dubitable  \  yet  their  application  of  it  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  tvas  improper.  To  fpeak  of  her  tyranny,  and  her 
violation  of  the  rights  of  her  people,  was  even  a  wanton 
mockery  of  truth  and  juftice  *,  for  inflead  of  having  ai- 
fumed  an  illegal  exorbitancy  of  powrer,  fhe  had  fullered 
in  her  own  perfon  and  rights,  and  had  been  treated  by 
her  fubjedls  with  the  mofl  cruel  and  tyrannical  infolence. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  unwilling  and  afraid  to  enter  again 
into  the  condudl  of  Mary,  who  was  fully  fenfible  of  the 
infolence  of  her  adverfaries,  and  who  did  not  approve  of 
any  maxims  that  preffed  againfl  the  majefty  of  princes, 
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^Scotland.  *  received  their  memorial  with  furprife  and  indignation.  underflood  that  a  foundation  is  fought  to  break  off  the  Scotland. 
She  perceived  not,  flic  told  them,  any  reafon  that  could  negociation.  The  Englifh  c c mm ifli oners,  now  inter-  1 
vindicate  the  feverity  which  had  been  fhown  to  the  fering  in  a  body,  declared  on  their  honour,  that  it  was 
queen  of  Scots  by  her  enemies  *,  and  advifed  them  to  the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  refloration  of 
■confidcr,  that  in  the  prefer  it  negociation  it  was  their  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  on  receiving 

proper  bufinefs  to  confult  the  fecurity  of  the  king  and  of  fufficient  afiurances  for  the  articles  of  the  accommoda- 

So2  their  party.  .  tion  j  that  the  fecurity  offered  for  her  acceptance  fhould 

Elizabeth’s  On  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commiflioners  were  the  be  fubmitted  to  her  deliberation  j  and  that  they  would 
com  mi  f-  lorcl  keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  Suffex  and  Leicetter,  the  immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the  deputies  from 
conferences  lord  Cl>’nton>  the  .lord  chamberlain.  Sir  William  Cecil,  the  king  of  Scots.  Jo 

with  thofe  V'T^0  about  tnis  time  u'as  created  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  J  he  Englilh  commiflioners  were  not  unacquainted  and  with 
of  the  brands  Knollys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Water  Mildmay,  with  the  fentiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  eol-  the  king’s 

queen  of  and  Sir  1  homas  Smith.,  The  deputies  of  Mary  were  in-  leagues  j  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expec- dcPutics* 

vited  to  meet  the  Englilh  commiflioners  in  the  houfe  of  ted  a  reiolute  and*  definitive  interruption  to  the  treatv. 
the  lord  keeper  j  and  after  he  had  Hated  the  general  pur-  Nor  did  thefe  delegates  difappoint  the  expectations  con- 
pofes  of  the  treaty,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  were  ceived  of  them.  After  affe&ing  to  take  a  comprehen- 
two  points  which  required  a  particular  difeuflion.  A  five  view  of  the  articles  under  debate,  they  declared, 
proper  fecurity,  he  fnid,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen  that  their  commiflion  gave  them  authority  to  treat  about 
of  Scots  for  her  due  performance  of  the  ttipulations  of  the  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance 
the  agreement  with  Elizabeth  j  and  it  was  expedient  to  of  the  true  religion*  but  that  it  conferred  on  them 
concert  the  mode  of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which  no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
fhe  was  to  extend  to  the  fubjedls  of  Scotland  who  had  furrender  to  Elizabeth  the  perfon  of  their  king.  They 
offended  her.  As  an  aifurance  of  the  accommoda-  therefore  begged  not  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league 
lion  with  his  miftrefs,  he  demanded,  that  the  duke  of  which,  at  forne  future  period,  might  expofe  them  to  a 

Cbalelherault,  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyle,  the  charge  of  high  treafon. 

lords  Hume  and  Herries,  with  another  perfon  of  high  This  Angular  declaration  was  confidered  to  be  folid  Elizabtth 
rank,  fhould  be  furrenriered  to  her,  and  remain  in  Eng-  and  weighty  by  the  Englifli  commiflioners  ;  and,  in  aobftrudls 
land  for  three  years*,  that  the  cattles  of  Dumbarton  and  new  conference,  it  was  communicated  by  them  to  thethe  tr€atL‘ 
Hume  fhould  be  in  her  poffeflion  during  the  fame  pe-  deputies  of  Mary.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  afTo- 
riod  :  and  .as  to  the  article  concerning  the  delivery  of  ciate*>  were  difgufled  with  this  formal  impertinence. 

-the  prince  into  her  cuftody,  he  obferved,  that  it  fhould  They  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  of  an  in- 
be  required  from  the  regent,  the  queen  of  Scots  not  fufficient  commiflion  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 

having  the  power  ot  its  performance.  The  deputies  of  be  an  unworthy  and  mod  frivolous  fubterfu^e.  The 

Mary,  furprifed  with  this  language,  intreated  the  Eng-  authors,  they  faid,  of  the  depofition  of  their  Sovereign 

liili  delegates  to  reflect,  that  their  queen,  if  deprived  of  did  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  fet  her  at 
the  mod  faithful  of  her  nobles,  and  of  her  ttrongeft  liberty  ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
forts,  could  have  little  defire  or  ambition  to  return  to  could  give  them  no  inttrudlions  5  and  the  regent  was 
her  own  kingdom  •  for  fhe  would  thus  be  unable  to  pro-  wholly  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleafure&  of  the 

ted  herfelf  againft  the  turbulence  of  her  fubjecta,  and  queen  of  England.  It  was  reprefented  in  return  by  the 

be  a  fovereign  without  friends,  and  without  ttrength.  Englifli  delegates,  that  the  commiflion  of  King  James 
They  were  inclined,  they  faid,  to  put  their  commiflion  to  his  deputies,  having  been  perufed  by  Elizabeth,  was 
and  powers  to  the  fulleft  ftretch,  in  order  to  gratify  Eli-  accounted  by  her  to  be  infufficient  5  and  that  it  was 

zabeth  ;  and  they  would  agree,  that  two  earls  and  two  her  opinion,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  fhould  return  to 

barons  fliould  be  furrendcred  for  two  years,  as  hoftages  Scotland  to  hold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers, 
of  the  fidelity  of  tlieir  fovereign  *,  under  the  rettridion,  The  bifliop  of  Rofs  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
that  they  might  be  exchanged  every  fix  months  for  per-  had  been  amufed  with  deceitful  promifes,  that  the  pru- 
fons  of  an  equal  condition,  if  they  fhould  be  defirous  of  dence  of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by,  partial  eoun- 
returning  to  their  own  country.  As  to  the  giving  up  of  fels,  and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
any  forts  or  cattles,  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  becaufe  interrupting  the  negociation  were  afFcded  and  unreal, 
among  the  other  inconveniences  of  this  meafure,  fimilar  The  inttrudions,  he  faid,  from  his  fovereign  to  her  corn- 
claims  might  be  made  by  the  king  of  France,  by  the  miflioners,  were  to  negotiate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
fpirit  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  ttipulated,  that  to  trifle  j  and  tlwy  would  not  by  any  means  conttnt  to 
no  French  or  Englifh  troops  fhould  be  admitted  into  protrad,  by  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  queen 
Scotland.  The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  refuming  his  dif-  of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  fincere  and  right, 
courfe,  told  them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its  could  immediately  terminate  on  reafonable  and  ho- 
prinee,  nobles,  and  cattles,  were  an  inadequate  pledge  to  nourabie  terms.  His  fpeech  and  his  demeanour  he  ac- 
the  queen  of  England  \  and  that,  if  his  advice  fhould  knowledged  to  be  free  and  open  *,  and  he  befought 
be  followed,  the  queen  of  Scots  would  not  obtain  her  li-  them  to  excufe  him,  fince,  having  been  made  an  infiru- 
berty  on  any  kind  of  fecurity  which  could  be  granted  ment  to  abufe  his  miftrefs  with  falfe  hopes,  he  could 
by  the  Scottifh  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  faid  the  not  but  refent  the  indignity,  and  exprefs  what  he  knew 
delegates  of  Mary,  no  further  afiurancc  can  be  required  and  what  he  felt.  The  Englifh  deputies,  addreffing 
from  a  fovereign  than  what  confifts  with  his  fafety  ;  him  and  his  colleagues,  obferved,  that  as  the  frimds 
and  when  exactions  are  prefled  from  a  contradling  par-  of  Mary,  and  thofe  of  the  king  her  fon,  could  not 
ty  in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impoffible,  it  is  come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
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Scotland,  fufed  the  affurance  (he  expected,  they  held  ‘heir  com- 
- - - - '  miffion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 

The°agita.  ^  llfehifinccrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  the 

2TcX£  league  or  agreement,  filled  Mary  with  refentment  and 
tionofthe  C0mplaints.  Her  animofitics,  and  thofe  of  Elizabeth, 
two  queens.  were  increafetj.  She  was  in  hade  to  communicate  to 
her  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  die  had  received  5  and 
the  fent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  m  Scotland  to 
life  in  arms,  to  repofe  no  trull  in  truces  w Jich .  were 
prejudicial  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ  all  their  re¬ 
sources  and  ftrength  in  the  humiliation  of  the  regent  and 
his  faftion.  Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time  aPPre^ie^edf 
no  enterprife  or  danger  from  Charles  IX.  or  the  duke  of 
Alva,  refolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  a  ftrong  and 
effeaual  fupport  to  James’s  friends,  and  to  difunite  by 
ftratagem,  and  opprefs  by  power  the  P^tizans  of  the 
Scottifh  princefs.  The  zeal  of  the  bifflop  of  Rofs  havin& 
raifed  her  anger,  fhe  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
London  *  and  Mary,  in  contempt  of  her  mandate,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  remain  there  under  the  privilege  ot  her 
ambaffador.  The  high  and  unbroken  fpint  of  the  bcot- 
tifti  queen,  in  the  midfl  of  her  misfortunes,  neve* 
-awakened  the  generous  admiration  of  Elizabeth.  Y\  hiie 
it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  her  terror.  With  a  pufillanimous  meanneis,  the 
fent  a  difpatch  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfhury,  inftruaing 
him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the  elofeft  confinement,  and 
to  be  inceflantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent  her  efcape.  He 
obeyed,  and  regretted  her  feverity.  The  expence  reti¬ 
nue,  and  domeftics,  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  dimi- 
uiflied  and  reduced,  and  every  probable  means  by  which 
(lie  might  endeavour  to  obtain  her  liberty  were  removed 
from  her.  The  rigours,  however,  that  invaded  her  per- 
fon  could  not  reach  her  mind  *,  and  fhe  pitied  the  tyrant 
that  could  add  contumely  to  oppreflion,  and  deny  her 
even  the  comforts  of  a  prifon.  #  . 

All  this  time  Scotland  was  involved  in  the  miferies 
of  civil  war.  The  friends  of  Mary  were  everywhere  pu¬ 
nched  with  fines  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  confufion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  againfl:  each  other.  Individuals  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  either  of  the 
regent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  fliare  in  the  hoflilities 
of  their  country.  Fathers  divided  againfl  fons,  and  fons 
againfl  their  fathers.  A&s  of  outrage  and  violence  Were 
committed  in  every  quarter,  while,  amidfl  the  general  con¬ 
fufion,  religion  was  made  the  pretence  by  both  parties. 
The  rlgent  In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
taken  pri-  place  between  the  two  faftions,  yet  neither  party  feems 
to  have  been  conduced  by  leaders  of  any  fkill  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  thefe  fkirmifhes,  the 
regent  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  by  a  party  of  the 
queen’s  faCtion,  and  put  to  death.  But  this  event  made 
little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  earl 
of  Mar,  another  of  the  queen’s  enemies,  was  chofen  to 
the  regency  :  but  though  he  proptifed  to  a£l  againfl  her 
party  with  rigour,  he  was  baffled  before  Edinburgh 
caftlc,  which  was  flill  held  by  her  friends ;  and  fome 
bloody  fkirmifhes  were  fought  in  the  north,  where  vic¬ 
tory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  were  more  than  compenfatcd  to  the 
other  party  by  the  following  event. 

While  the  negociations  with  Elizabeth  for  Mary’s 
defloration  were  depending,  the  fcheme  of  a  confpL 
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racy  for  lier  deliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by  .Scotland. 
Robert  Ridolphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  London  for 
many  years  as  a  merchant,  and  who  was  fecretly  an  agent  Norfoik>s 
for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters,  while  the  confpirjCy 
fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  (he  returned  no  reply. 

Its  mifearriage,  through  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  re¬ 
called  them  forcibly  to  her  attention,  and  (Emulated  her 
to  feek  the  accomplilhment  of  her  liberty  by  meafures 
bolder  and  more  arduous  than  any  which  (he  had  hi¬ 
therto  employed.  She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  dit- 
courfe  of  his  communications  and  of  her  fituation,  and 
difpatched  it  to  the  bi(hop  of  Rofs,  together  with  letters 
for  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Her  inftruaions  to  this  ecclo- 
fiaftic  were  to  convey  the  difeourfeand  letters  expediti- 
oufly  to  Norfolk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  between 
that  nobleman  and  Ridolphi.  The  confidential  fervants 
by  whom  the  duke  acled  with  the  biftiop  of  Rofs  were 
Bannifter  and  Barker  ;  and  having  received. from  them 
the  difeourfe  and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by 
Hickford  his  fecretary.  Having  confidered  them  ma¬ 
turely,  he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames.  His  orders,  however,  were 
difobeyed  5  and  Hickford  depofited  them,  with  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  confequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  contents  of  the  difeourfe  and  the  let- 
ters  awakening  the  hope  and  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he 
was  impatient  to  fee  Ridolphi  ;  and  the.bifiiop  of  Rois 
foon  brought  them  together.  .  Ridolphi,  whole  ability 
was  excited  by  motives  of  religion  and  intcreft,  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  eloquence  and  addreis  to  engage  the  duke  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  his  rove- 
reign.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  feafon  more  proper  than  the  prefent  for  achieving  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  perfons  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predeceffors  wefe 
much  difgufted  ;  the  Catholics  were  numerous  and  m- 
ccnfed  ;  the  younger  fons  of  the  gentry  were  languilh- 
in<*  In  poverty  and  inaction  in  every  quarter  of  the  king¬ 
dom  *,  and  there  were  multitudes  difpofed  to  infurre6li6n 
from  rcftleffncfs,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ardour  of 
enterprife.  He  infinuated  that  his  rank,  popularity,  and 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the  command  of  fuch  per- 
fons  with  infinite  advantage.  He  infilled  on  his  lra- 
prifonment  and  the  outrages  he  had  fuilained  from  li- 
zabeth  ;  reprefented  the  contempt  to  which  lie  would 
expofe  himfelf  by  a  tame  fubmiflion  to  thefe.  wrongs  5 
extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might  give  way  to 
his  indignation  and  revenge  ;  and  pointed  out  the  glory 
he  might  purcliafe  by  the  humiliation  of  the  enemies, 
and  by  the  full  accomplifflment  of  his  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.  To  give  ftrength  and  confirmation  to 
thefe  topics  he  produced  a  long  lift  of  the  names- of  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  practiced, 
and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  hazard  their  lives 
and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  flate,  if  the  duke 
would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix  decifively 
the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expectations  with 
which  he  might  flatter  himfelf  from  abroad.  The  pope, 
he  allured  him,  had  already  provided  100,000  crowns 
for  the  enterprife  j  and  if  Popery  Ihould  be  advanced  in 
England,  he  would  cheerfully  defray  the  whole  charges 
nf  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would  fupply  4°°0 
horfe  and  6ooo  foot,  which  might  be  landed  at  Harwich. 
Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  queen  ot 
Scots,  notwithftanding  the  treaty  which  had  been  enter- 
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ed  into  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage  with  his  brother 

*  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  and  when  he  fhould  difeover  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  Englilh  princefs,  this  matrimonial 
fcheme  was  no  better  than  a  device  or  a  mockery,  he 
would  renounce  the  appearance  of  friendfhip  which  he 
had  afliimed,  and  return  to  his  natural  fentiments,  of 
difdain  and  hatred,  with  redoubled  violence.  In  fine, 
he  urged,  that  while  he  might  depend  on  the  afliflance 
and  arms  of  the  greateft  princes  of  Chriflendom,  he 
would  intitle  himfelf  to  the  admiration  of  all  of  them  by 
his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous  gallantry  in  the 
caufe  of  a  queen  fo  beautiful  and  fo  unfortunate. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allured  by  appearances  fo 
plaufible  and  flattering,  did  not  fcruple  to  forget  the 
duties  of  a  fubjeft,  and  the  fubmiflive  obligation  in 
which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottifh  princefs.  Ri- 
dolphi,  in  this  forward  Hate  of  the  bufinefs,  advifed 
him  to  addrefs  letters  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  expreflive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  defign,  and  exciting  their  aflivity  and  refolu- 
tion.  He  even  produced  difpatches  framed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  while  he  intreated  the  duke  to  fubferibe 
them,  he  offered  to  carry  them  himfelf  to  Flanders, 
Rome,  and  Spain.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  -was 
ambitious  and  timid,  difpofed  to  treafon,  and  unfit  for 
it,  helitated  whether  he  fhould  fubferibe  the  letters  ; 
and  at  length  refufed  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  and  Barker  his  fervant, 
to  go  to  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  to  exprefs  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  meafures  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  letters  wTere  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  ftatefman  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi,  full  of  hopes,  fet  out  to  execute  his  commif- 
fion.  He  paffed  firfl  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  tranfa&ions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  w  ith  whom  he  held  many  conferences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Bruffels  Charles  Bailly,  a 
fervant  of  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  Ridolphi,  after  dif- 
clofing  to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  entrufted 
him  with  letters  to  her,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador,  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  When  this 
meffenger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  deliring  him  to  leave  his  dif¬ 
patches  with  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexpe¬ 
rience  and  vanity  he  negle6led  this  notice;  and  being 
fearched  at  Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes,  were 
feized,  and  he  himfelf  fent  to  London,  and  imprifoned 
in  the  Marflialfea.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  full  of  apprehen- 
lions,  applied  to  Lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
obtaining  by  his  means  the  packet  of  difpatches  from 
Ridolphi,  he  fubfiituted  another  in  its  place,  which 
contained  letters  of  no  danger  or  ufefulnefs.  He  had 
alfo  the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick 
to  Bailly,  and  to  admonifli  him  to  preferve  a  profound 
filence,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  Ample  and  un- 
pra&ifed  agent  had,  however,  excited  fufpicions  by  the 
fymptoms  of  terror  he  had  exhibited  on  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  difpatches  he  brought 
would  involve  his  own  deftru&ion  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  firfl  examination  he  confeffed  nothing  :  but  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  put  on  the  rack,  he  re¬ 
vealed  his  conventions  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  difpatches  which  he  had  brought  had  been  de- 
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livered  to  the  bifliop  of  Rofs.  An  order  Was  granted  t  Scotland.  ^ 
for  taking  the  bifhop  into  cuftody.  Having  been  a-  v 
ware,  however,  of  his  perilous  fituation,  his  houfe  was 
fearched  in  vain  for  treafonable  papers  ;  and  he  thought 
to  fereen  himfelf  from  anfwering  any  interrogatories  un¬ 
der  the  fan&ity  of  his  charadler  as  the  ambaffador  of  an 
independent  princefs.  Sio 

An  unexpected  incident  excited,  in  the  mean  time,  The  duke’* 
new  fufpicions  and  alarms.  Mary  ,being  defirous 
tranfmitting  2000  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to  ad-  aive  ev;_ 
vance  her  interefls  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  dence  a- 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  fafety.  He  intrufl-  gainft  him- 
ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidants  Hickford  and 
Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  difpatches  from 
their  mafler  to  Lord  Herries,  ordered  a  fervant  called 
Brown  to  carry  it  to  Bannifler;  who,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown,, 
fufpicious  or  corrupted,  inflead  of  proceeding  on  his 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Burleigh*  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  treafon  to  fend  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
ufe  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  affeCled  to  con- 
fider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to  be 
apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatever 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mafler.  Hickford 
gave  intelligence  of  the  fatal  difeourfe  and  the  letters 
from  Mary,  which  he  had  preferved  in  oppofition  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bifliop 
of  Rofs,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brought  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  on  the  houfe  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  order  to  prevent  hfs  efcape.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr 
Wilfon,  were  commiflioned  to  examine  him;  and  being 
impreffed  with  the  belief  that  the  difeourfe  and  the  let¬ 
ters  had  been  deftroyed,  he  pofitively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatever.  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  a  clofe  prifoner.  Bannifler  by  this 
time  was  taken ;  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Hick- 
ford  and  Barker.  In  the  courfe  of  their  difeoveries, 
there  appeared  reafons  of  fufpicion  againfl  many  perfons 
of  rank  and  diftin&ion.  The  carls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Thomas  Cobham 
his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in  different  prifons  ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fullefl  con- 
fefflons.  The  duke  was  altogether  unable  to  defend 
himfelf.  The  concurring  teftimonies  of  his  friends  and 
fervants,  with  the  difeourfe  and  the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
were  communicated  to  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
amazement  and  diflrefs  ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  undone.  He  made  ample  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of  hope 
but  in  the  mercy  of  his  fovereign. 

By  the  confeflion  of  the  duke  himfelf,.  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  miniffers  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Sir 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  the  principal  contriver 
the  confpiracy.  Ridolphi  had  adled  under  his  direc-  p^exi^“ 
tion,  and  he  had  excited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  condition 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  advifing  that  noble-  °f  Bifliop 
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man  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  feled  band  of  ad¬ 
herents,  and  to  feize  boldly  the  perfon  of  Elizabeth. 

In  bis  examinations  be  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
and  infult.  But  he  made  an  able  defence,  and  pererap- 
toYily  refufed  to  make  any  anfwtr  to  interrogatories. 
The  eounfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  difturbed  with  his 
obitinacy  ♦,  and  having  certified  him,  that  the  rack: 
would  foon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in¬ 
to  clofe  confinement  in  a  dark  apartment  of  the  1  ower. 
When  he  had  remained  a  few  days  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  fituation,  four  privy- eounfellors  the  lord- ad¬ 
miral,  the  lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  Ivnollys,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  '1  ower,  and  earned 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant’s  lodging. 
After  having  allured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  all 
the  prifoners  as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  eonipi- 
racy,  they  infilled,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  that 
he  fhould  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  afted.  I  he 
confefiions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fervants,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  with  the  difeourfe  and  difpatckes  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  were  fet  before  him.  They  now  protefled 
on  their  honour,  that  if  lie  would  make  a  free  and  open 
declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  fhould  be  employed 
neither  againft  himfelf,  nor  againft  any  other  perfon  ; 
but  that  if  he  fhould  continue  to  be  refolute  in  refilling 
to  give  this  fatisfiiclion  to  their  queen,  who  was  anxious 
to  fear  eh  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  inftruft- 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  Ihe  would  absolutely  confider 
him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  difclofed  minutely 
all  the  tranfaflions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  eon- 
fpiracy.  But  while  Tie  deferibed  the  offences  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himfelf,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  lelfen  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral,  he  faid,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the  mod 
ftrenUous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her  free¬ 
dom  and  crown  ;  and  the  methods  Ihe  adopted  to  obtain 
her  purpofes  ought  to  be  confidered  in  connexion  with 
the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinacioufiy  denied  her  ac- 
cefs  to  her  prefence,  who  kept  her  a  clofe  prifoner  in 
contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity  and  judiee, 
and  who  afforded  an  open  and  powerful  adidance  to  her 
enemies.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  was  earned  to  ex- 
cufe  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  towards  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engagements,  did  not 
allow  him  to  forfake  her.  As  for  himfelf,  he  was  her 
ambaffador  and  her  fervant  •,  and  being  highly  indebted 
to  her  generofity  and  kindnefs,  he  could  not  abandon 
her  in  captivity  and  didrefs  without  incurring  the  guilt 
of  the  mod  finful  treachery  and  ingratitude.  The  dar¬ 
ing  propofal  he  had  made  to  feize  the  perfon  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  the  point,  he  obferved,  which  feemed  to  profs 
on  him  the  mod  feverely  ;  and  he  intreated  them  to  be* 
lieve,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. — The  privy-coun- 
fellors  of  Elizabeth  were  now  in  poffefiion  of  all  the 
evidence  they  could  expeft  in  this  important  bufinefs. 
Norfolk  was  admonifhed  to  prepare  for  his  trial  ;  and 
Bifliop  Lefly  perceived,  that  though  he  might  efcape 
with  his  life,  lie  would  never  more  be  permitted  to  re- 
fide  in  England,  and  to  a£t  there  as  the  ambaffador,  the 
minider,  and  the  friend  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 


Th'c  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  confpiracy  was  ,  Scotland, 
a  blow  to  Mary  which  fhe  never  recovered.  Her  molt  ' 

faithful  friends  were  languilbing  in  prifons  on  her  ac-  Mary,s  >£_ 
count  }  die  had  no  longer  the  counlels  of  the  bitnop  of  fairs  IuineLi 
Ilofs  •  and  the  Snanifh  ambaffador,  who  had  entered  into  by  the  fa!- 
her  concerns  with  an  unfcrupulous  cordiality,  had  been 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  The  trial  and^con-  j 


demnation  of  Norfolk  foon  followed,  and  plunged  her 
into  the  mod  calamitous  didrefs. 
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The  maffaere  of  the  Proteftants  at  Paris  in  by  the 

proved  alfo  extremely  detrimental  to  her.  It  was  in- ^‘-re  a 
terpreted  to  be  a  eonfequence  of  the  confederacy  which  A:)_  i..jj 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of 
the  reformed.  The  Proteftants  were  everywhere  tranf- 
p rated  with  rage  againft  the  Papifts.  Elizabeth  pre¬ 
pared  hcrfclf  againft  an  attack  from  the  Catholic  powers  ; 
and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they  meant  to  in¬ 
vade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

Her  ambaffador  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis  Waifingham,  aug¬ 
mented  her  apprehenfions  and  terror.  He  compared 
her  weaknefs  with  the  ftrength  of  her  enemies,  and  af- 
fured  her  that  if  they  Ihould  poffefs  thcmfelves  of  Scot-  s,4 
land,  fhe  would  foon  eeafe  to  be  a  queen.  He  repre-  Walfing- 
fented  Mary  as  the  great  caufe  of  the  perils  that  threat-  bam  coun- 
ened  her  perfonal  fafety  and  the  tranquillity  of  lier “toput 
kingdom  and  as  violent  difeafes  required  violent  reme-  fvial-y  to 
dies,  lie  feruplcd  not  to  counfel  her  to  unite  Scotland  aeath. 
to  her  dominions,  and  to  put  to  death  a  rival  whole 
life  was  inconfiftent  with  her  feeurity.  Ihe  more  bi- 
gotted  Proteftants  of  Scotland  differed  not  very  widely 
in  their  fentiments  from  Sir  Francis  Wallinghani  , 
while  fuch  of  them  as  were  more  moderate  were  Hill 
more  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  Mary  ;  and  a- 
midft  the  indignation  and  horror  into  which  the  fubje&s 
of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the  fanguinary  outrages  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  dc  Medicis,  they  furveyed 
the  bufferings  of  their  fovereign  with  a  diminilhed  fym- 

pathy.  ....  .»•. 

This  year  the  regent,  finding  himfelf  befet  with  dif- 
faculties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  affairs  |nd  is 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confufion  from  which  he  could  ceeded  by 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  fuc- Morton, 
ceeded  by  the  carl  of  Morton. 

During  the  regency  of  the  carl  of  Mar,  a  remark¬ 
able  innovation  took  place  in  the  church,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no  lels  than 
the  introduction  of  Epifcopacy  lnfttad  of  the  Prefbyte- 
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rian  form  of  worfhip.  While  the  earl  of  Lenox 


was  Epifc°P^y 

regent,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  was  put  to  death,  jmo  gcot- 
becaufe  he  was  ftrongly  fufpedted  of  having  had  a  con-]an(], 
corn  in  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  *,  after  which  the 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  fee.  Out  of  thefe  he  allotted  a  flipend  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  Protcftant  clergyman,  who  allumed 
the  title  of  archbifhop.  This  violence  excited  cenfure 
and  murmurs.  In  the  language  of  the  times,  it  was 
pronounced  to  he  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and  a  high 
contempt  of  God  *,  and  it  underwent  the  ferutiny  of  the 
minillry  in  applications  and  complaints  to  the  regent. 

The  matter  was  doubtlefsof  too  much  importance  to  be 
overlooked  *,  and  a  commiftlcn  cf  privy-counfellors  and 
clergymen  was  appointed  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  in¬ 
quire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and  improve  the  policy  of 
the  church.  This  commilTion,  on  the  part  of  the  privy - 
councik  confifted  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  lord  Ruth- 
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Scotland,  ven,  Robert  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Mr  James  Maegiil, 
Sir  John  Ballenden,  and  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorehie; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  church  there  were  named  John 
Erlkine  of  Dun,  and  Mr  John  Winrara,  Mr  Hay,  Mr 
Lindfay,  Mr  Pont,  and  Mr  John  Craig.  The  eonfulta- 
tions  and  debates  were  long;  and  the  influence  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  earl  of  Morton  directed  their  determi¬ 
nations.  It  was  refolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the 
king,  or  till  the  wifdom  of  the  three  eltates  fhould  be 
confulted,  the  titles  of  archbifhop  and  bifhop  fhould 
continue  as  in  the  times  whieh  preceded  the  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  a  chapter  of  learned  minillers  fhould  be 
annexed  to  every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  feat.  It 
was  determined  that  the  fees,  as  they  became  vacant, 
fhould  be  given  to  thofe  of  the  Proteflant  miniflry  who 
were  mod  eminent  for  their  qualifications  ;  that  the 
archbifbops  and  bifliops  fhould  exercife  no  higher  jurif- 
diction  than  what  was  permitted  to  fuperintendants;  and 
that  they  fhould  be  fubjefl  to  the  controul  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  aflemblies  of  the  church.  It  was  agreed,  that  all 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior  prelates  prefented  to 
benefices,  fhould  be  examined  by  the  bifhop  or  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  diocefe  or  preein£t  where  the  preferment 
was  fituated  ;  and  that  their  fitnefs  to  reprefent  the 
church  in  parliament  fhould  be  duly  inquired  into.  It 
was  judged  that  the  king  and  the  regent  fhould  recom¬ 
mend  qualified  perfons  to  vaeant  bifhoprics,  and  that 
the  elections  of  them  fhould  be  made  by  the  chapters  of 
the  refpe£live  cathedrals.  It  was  ordered  that  all  bene¬ 
fices  with  cure  under  prelacies  fhould  be  difpofed  of  on¬ 
ly  to  officiating  minifters;  that  every  minifler  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  ordination  from  the  bifhop  of  the  dioeefe,  or  the 
fuperintendantof  the  province ;  and  that  the  bifhopsand 
fuperintendants,  on  the  ordination  of  minillers,  fhould 
exafl  an  oath  from  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  king,  and  to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  in  all  things  that  were  lawful. 

By  thefe  artful  regulations  the  earl  of  Morton  did 
hot  mean  folely  to  confult  his  own  rapaeity  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Proteflant  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  eflates  was  a  confequenee  of 
them  ;  and  the  elergy  being  the  flrenuous  enemies  of 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  feeure  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Mar,  as  regent,  giving 
his  fan&ion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  eommiflion,  they 
were  carried  into  effefl.  The  delufive  expe6lation  of 
wealth,  whieh  this  revival  of  Epifeopaey  held  out  to 
the  miniflry,  was  flattering  to  them  ;  and  they  bore  with 
tolerable  patience  this  fevere  blow  that  was  flruck  a- 
gainfl  the  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr  John  Dou¬ 
glas  was  defired  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  gifts  in 
preaching;  and  his  ele&ion  took  effe£l,  not  with  (landing 
the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John  Knox  and 
other  eeclefiaflics,  who  flood  up  for  the  rules  and  forms 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  at  the  reformation.  He  was 
Inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bifhop  of  Caithnefs,  Mr 
John  Spotfwood  fuperintendant.  of  Lothian,  arid  Mr  Da¬ 
vid  Lindfay,  who,  violating  the  book  of  difeipline,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  his  character  and  admiffion  by  the 
unpofition  of  hands.  This  was  a  fingular  triumph  to 
Ep’fcopacv  ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas  included 
other  peculiarities  remarkable  and  offenfive.  He  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  fimoniaeal  agreement  with  the 
earl  of  Morton  ;  yet  it  was  known  that  the  revenues  of 
the  arehbifhoprie  were  almoft  wholly  engrofTed  by  that 
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nobleman.  He  had  promifed  to  refign,  upon  liis  inilat-  Scotland^ 
ment,  the  offiee  of  re&or  whieh  he  held  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  St  Andrew’s  :  yet  he  refnfed  to  execute  this  en¬ 
gagement.  Pie  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  ;  and  lhs 
mental  qualifications,  which  had  never  been  eminent, 
were  in  a  flate  of  decay. 

A  general  aflembly,  which  was  held  at  St  Andrew’s, 
confidcring  the  high  moment  of  the  new  regulations 
introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  commiffioners  to 
go  to  John  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  indifpoftd,  and 
to  confult  with  him  deliberately  in  his  houfe,  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  But  from  tlfa 
arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  fieknefs  of  Knox,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  conference  was  not  carried  into  effe£L 
In  a  general  aflembly,  however,  which  met  at  Perth, 
the  new  polity  was  reported  and  examined.  The 
names  of  arehbifhop,  dean,  archdeaeon,  chancellor,  and 
chapter,  wrere  ^exeepted  again!!  as  Popifh  diflinclions, 
and  as  flanderous  to  the  ears  of  pious  Chriflians.  A  wifh' 
was  exprefied  that  they  might  be  exchanged  for  titles 
lels  profane  and  fuperflitious ;  and  an  unanimous  pro- 
teflation  was  made,  that  the  new  polity  was  merely  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  fhould  only  continue  till  a 
more  perfetl  order  fhould  be  obtained  from  the  king, 
the  regent,  and  the  nobility.  This  tolerating  refolution 
left  the  new  polity  in  its  full  foree  ;  and  a  colourable 
foundation  was  now  eftablifhed  for  the  laity  to  partake 
in  the  profits  of  bifhopries.  The  fimoniaeal  paflion  of 
Morton  and  Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  fingula- 
rity.  Mr  James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  arebbifhop- 
ric  of  Glafgow,  Mr  James  Paton  to  the  bifhoprie  of 
Dunkeld,  and  Mr  Andrew  Graham  tb  the  fee  of  Dum- 
blain  ;  and  thefe  compromifing  ccclefiaflies,  on  being  al¬ 
lowed  eompeteneies  to  themfelves,  gratified  their  noble 
friends  with  the  greatefl  proportion  of  their  revenues. 

The  virtue  of  the  eommon  people  approved  not  thisfpi- 
rit  of  traffie ;  and  the  bifhops  of  the  new  polity  were 
treated  openly  with  reproach  or  with  ridieule. 

The  year  1572  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Death  of 
John  K110X,  whofe  miftaken  zeal  had  contributed  not  a  Elm  Knox, 
little  to  bring  on  the  queen  thofe  misfortunes  with  whieh 
(lie  was  now  opprefled.  Neither  by  his  death,  however, 
nor  by  the  ehange  of  the  regeney,  could  (he  now  be  re¬ 
lieved.  The  earl  of  Morton  was  fo  much  devoted  to 
Elizabeth,  that  he  received  particular  inftru&ions  from 
her  how  to  govern  the  young  king.  His  elevation,  in¬ 
deed,  gave  the  finifhing  fltoke  to  the  queen’s  affairs,  * 

He  employed  himfelf  with  fuecefs  in  dividing  her  party  Eli2abetU 
among  themfelves,  and  by  his  means  the  duke  of  Cha  refolved 
telherault  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  induced  to  for-I)Utnn& 
fake  her.  As  for  Elizabeth,  fhe  was  bent 
Mary  to  death  ;  but  as  no  erune  could  be  alleged  a- 
gainfl  her  in  England,  fhe  thought  it  proper  that  fhe 
fhould  be  carried  back  to  fuffer  death  in  her  own  domi¬ 
nions.  This  propofal,  however,  was  reje£led  ;  and  the 
friends  whrf  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more  began  to 
indulge  themfelves  in  hopes  of  fueeours  from  France. 

New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them. — The  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  whieh  had  hitherto  been  held  for  theofEdin- 
qneen  by.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged  to  furrender  blirgh  ta- 
to  an  Engliffi  army  commanded  by  Sh- William  Drurv. ken  V?  t^,fc 
Kirkaldy  was  folemnly  allured  by  the  Englifh  com  man- 
der  of  his  life  and  liberty;  but  Elizabeth  violated  this 
capitulation,  and  commanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
A  hundred  of  his  relations  offered  to  be- 
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come  vaflals  to  Morton,  and  to  pay  him  3000  merks 
yearly,  if  he  would  fpare  his  life  ;  but  in  vain  :  i^irRai- 
dy  and  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hanged  at  Edin  urg  1. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  taken  at.  the  lame 
time,  was  poifoned  in  the  prifon  houfe  of  .Leith.. 

.  The  iealoufy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  ditmmffi  with  the 
decline  of  Mary’s  caufe.  She  now  treated  her  with 
more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronized  Morton  in  all  the 
enormities  which  he  committed  againft  her  .  nen  s. 
Lefly  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  long  imprifoned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  confpiracy.  Morton  earnedly  foliated  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  lnm 
to  death  *,  but  as  he  had  a£ted  in  the  chara&er  ol  am- 
baffador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic  and  the 
prelate  was  differed  to  depart  for  France.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dir  up  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert  them- 
feives  in  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in 
1 574,  the  misfortunes  of  his  royal  miftrefs  were  farther 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  1  he  regent,  in  the 
mean  time,  ruled  with  the  mod  defpotic  fway.  ^  He 
twice  coined  bafe  money  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  fecond  time,  he 
blued  orders  for  its  palling  only  for  its  intrinfic  value. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  happening  to  die  this  year, 
the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining  all  thofe  of 
his  name  and  family.  *  He  committed  to  prifon  all  the 
Hamiltons,  and  every  perfon  of  diflin£lion  who  had 
fought  for  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  and 
compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant 
He  indicated  Douglas  of  Lochleven  to  affafli- 
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natc  Lqrd  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
latter  efcaped  the  ambuffi  that  was  laid  for  him.  Reid, 
the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  having  left  his  edate  to  pious 
and  charitable  ufes,  the  regent  prohibited  the  execution 
of  the  will,  and  took  on  himfelf  the  adminidration. 
To  be  rich  was  a  fuffieient  crime  to  excite  his  ven¬ 
geance.  He  entered  the  warehoufes  of  merchants,  and 
eonfifeated  their  property  *,  and  if  he  wanted  a  pretence 
to  judify  his  condua,  the  judges  and  lawyers  were 
ready  at  his  call. 

In  this  difadrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the 
general  confufion.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  Geneva  *,  and  the  difeipline  of  its  affembly 
being  confidered  by  him  as  the  mod  perfeft  model  of 
ecclefiadieal  policy,  he  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introduaion  of  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  confiderable,  and  his  fkill  in  languages  was 
profound.  He  was  fond  of  deputation,  hot,.  violent, 
and  pertinacious.  The  Scottidi  clergy  were  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  attend  to  him  }  and  his  merit  was  fuffieient  to 
excite  their  admiration.  Indigated  by  his  praaices, 
John  Drury,  one  of  the  miniders  of  Edinburgh,  called 
in  quedion,  in  a  general  affcmbly,  the  lawfulnefs  of  the 
bidiops  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  eleaing  them. 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de¬ 
claimed  concerning  the  Houridiing  date  of  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  Geneva  j  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  on  ecclefiadieal  government,  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  diould  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
church  whofe  titles  were  not  feen  in  the  book  of  God. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  term  bifhop  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  it  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  commonly  un- 
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derdood,  as  Chrid  allowed  not  any  fuperiority  among  Scotland, 
miniders.  He  contended  that  Chrid  was  the  only  lord 
of  his  church,  and  that  the  miniders  of  the  word  were 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  the 
edate  of  the  bidiops,  befides^  being  unlawful,  had 
arovvn  unfeemly  with  corruptions  5  and  that  if  they 
were  not  removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  fall  in¬ 
to  decay,  and  endanger  the  intereds  of  religion.  His 
fentiments  were  received  with  approbation  ;  and  though 
the  archbiffiop  of  Glafgow,  with  the  bidiops  of  Dun- 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Ides, 
were  prefent  in  this  adembly,  they  ventured  not  to  de¬ 
fend  their  vocation.  It  was  refolved,  that  the  name  of 
bifhop  conferred  no  didin&ion  or  rank  *,  that  the  office 
was  not  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  mi¬ 
niders  *,  and  that  by  the  word  of  God  their  fun&ions 
confided  in  preaching,  in  adminidering  the  facraments, 
and  in  exercifing  ecclefiadieal  difeipline  with  the  con- 
fen  t  of  the  elders.  The  Epifcopal  edate,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  was  watched  with  anxious  care  *,  and  the  faults 
and  demerits  of  every  kind,  which  were  fouqd  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  were  charged  on  the  order  with  rudenefs  and 
afperity.  In  a  new  affembly  this  fubjeft  was  again  can- 
vaffed.  It  was  moved,  whether  bifhops,  as  condituted 
in  Scotland,  had  any  authority  for  their  funaions  from 
the  Scriptures  ?  After  long  debates,  if  was  thought  pru¬ 
dent  to  avoid  an  explicit  determination  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  quedion.  But  a  confirmation  wras  bedowed  on  the 
refolution  of  the  former  affembly  *,  and  it  wasedablifh- 
ed  as  a  rule,  that  every  biffiop  diould  make  choice  of  a 
particular  church  within  his  diocefe,  and  Ihould  a&ually 
difeharge  the  duties  of  a  minider. 

The  regent,  didurbed  with  thefe  proceedings  of  the 
brethren,  was  difpofed  to  amufe  and  to  deceive  them 
He  fent  a  meffenger  to  advife  them  not  to  infringe 
and  disfigure  the  edablidied  forms  v  and  to  admonifh 
them,  that  if  their  averfion  to  Epifcopacy  was  infur- 
mountable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  fome 
mode  of  ecclefiadieal  government  to  which  they  could 
adhere  with  condancy.  1  he  affembly.  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  meffage,  made  a  formal  intimation  to 
him,  that  they  would  diligently  frame  a  lading  form  of 
polity,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  privy-council.  They  ap¬ 
pointed,  accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  brethren  for 
this  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  was  too  agreeable  to  be  nc- 
glefled  j  and  in  a  ffiort  time  Mr  David  Lindfay,  Mr 
James  Lawfon,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were  deputed  to 
wait  on  the  regent  with  a  new  fcheme  of  ecclefiadieal 
government.  After  reminding  him,  that  he  had  been  a 
notable  indrument  in  purging  the  realm  of  Popery,  and 
begging  that  he  would  confult  with  them  on  any  of  its 
articles  which  he  thought  improper  or  incomplete,  they 
informed  him,  that  they  did  not  account  it  to  be  a  per- 
fe£l  work,  to  which  nothing  could  be  added,  of  from 
which  nothing  could  be  taken  aw’ay  ;  for  that  they 
would  alter  and  improve  it,  as  the  Almighty  God 
might  farther  reveal  his  will  unto  them.  The  regent, 
taking  from  them  their  fchedule,  replied,  that  he  would 
appoint  certain  perfons  of  the  privy-council  to  confer 
with  them.  A  conference  was  even  begun  on  .the 
fubjc£t  of  their  new  edablidiment  \  but  from  his  arts, 
or  from  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no  advances  were 
made  in  it.  824 

This  earl  the  earl  of  Bothwel  died  in  Denmark  5  Death  of 
and  in  his  laft  moments,  being  ftung  with  remorfe,  he  Bothv,e- 
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conFeffed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  king’s  murder, 
revealed  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  his  accom¬ 
plices,  and  with  the  mod  folemn  protections  declared 
the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His  confeflion 
was  tranfmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of  Denmark ; 
but  was  fupprefled  by  her  with  an  anxious  folici* 
tude  (x). 

The  regent  (till  continued  his  enormities,  till  having 
rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  bed  part  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  he  was,  in  1577,  compelled  to  refign  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  James  VI.  *,  but  as  his  majedy  was 
then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  a  general  council  of  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  aflift  him  in  the  adminidration. 
Next  year,  however,  the  earl  of  Morton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  procured 
the  difiolution  of  this  council  ;  and  thus  being  left  the 
foie  advifer  of  the  king,  lie  hoped  once  more  to  be  raif- 
ed  to  his  former  great nefs.  This  could  not  be  done,- 
however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  of  capti¬ 
vity,  fo  that  nobody  could  have  accefs  to  him  but  him¬ 
felf.  The  king,  fenfible  of  his  fituation,  fent  a  difpatch 
to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  intreating  them  to 
relieve  him.  An  army  for  this  purpofe  was  foon  raifed  ; 
and  Morton’s  partifans  were  in  danger  of  being  defeat¬ 
ed,  had  not  the  oppofite  party  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  refolved  to  fupport  the  earl  of 
Morton.  In  confequence  of  this  a  negociation  was  en¬ 
tered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  with  fome  others,  fhould  be  admitted  into  the 
king’s  council  *,  and  that  four  noblemen  fhould  be  chofen 
by  each  party  to  confidcr  of  fome  proper  method  of  pre- 
ferving  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 

This  pacification  did  not  greatly  diminifh  the  power 
of  Morton.  He  foon  got  rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
antagonifls,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poifoning  him  at  an 
entertainment  \  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loofe  to 
his  refentments  againft  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he  perfecuted  in  the  mod  cruel  manner.  By  thefe 
means,  however,  he  drew7  on  himfelf  a  general  hatred  *, 
and  he  was  fupplanted  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  lord 
d’Aubigney,  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lenox.  The  next  year  Mor¬ 
ton  was  fufpe&ed  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  queen  of  England 
endeavoured  to  fupport  her  zealous  partifan  *,  but  with¬ 
out  effeft.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 
being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  At  the 
place  of  execution,  it  is  laid  that  he  confefled  his  guilt  \ 
but  of  this  the  evidence  is  not  quite  fatisfa&ory.  It  is 
however  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himfelf  privy  to 
the  plot  formed  againll  the  life  of  the  king  •,  and  when 
one  of  the  clergymen  attending  him  before  his  execu¬ 
tion  obferved,  that  by  his  own  confeflion  he  merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Ay  but,  Sir,  had  I  been  as  innocent  as  St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  muft  have  come  to  the 
fcaffold.  Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  this 
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matter  ?  You  knew  not  the  king’s  weaknefs,  Sir.  If  I 
had  informed  him  of  the  plot  againft  his  life,  he  would 
have  revealed  it  feven  to  his  enemies  and  thofe  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  defign  *,  and  I  would,  it  may  be,  have  loft 
my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preferve  his  to  no  pur¬ 
pofe.”  828 

The  elevation  of  King  James,  and  the  total  overthrow  Monition 5 
of  Morton,  produced  no  beneficial  confequences  to  the  cruelty  of 
unfortunate  Mary.  In  the  year  1581,  {he  addrefted  tol^a^ 
a  letter  to  Caftelnau  the  French  ambaftador,  in  which  An.  1581. 
fhe  complained  that  her  body  was  fo  weak,  and  her 
limbs  fo  feeble,  that  fhe  was  unable  to  walk.  Caftel- 
nau  therefore  intreated  Elizabeth  to  mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary’s  confinement  ;  which  being  refu- 
fed,  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  resigning  her  claims  to 
the  crown  both  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the 
hands  of  her  fen,  and  even  of  advifing  him  to  ufe  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  eftablifh  his  claim  to  the  Englifh 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehenfivc  of  danger  from  this  violent  method,  fhe 
again  contented  herfelf  with  fending  to  the  court  of 
England  ineffedlual  memorials  and  remonftrances.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  inftead  of  taking  compaftion  on  her  miferable 
fituation,  aftiduoufly  encouraged  every  kind  of  diforder 
in  the  kingdom,  on  purpofe  to  have  the  queen  more 
and  more  in  her  poweL  Thus  the  Scottifh  rnalcon-  The  kin£ 
tents  finding  tlnemfelves  always  fupported,  a  confpiracy  taken  pri* 
was  at  laft  entered  into,  the  defign  of  which  was  to  onc1, 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  who  were  now  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  a<ftors  in  this  con¬ 
fpiracy  were  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Boyd,  with  the  mafters  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  reafon  of  the  youth  and 
imbecility  of  the  king,  they  eafily  accompliftied  their 
purpofe  \  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  they 
promifed  him  his  liberty,  provided  he  w7ould  command 
Lenox  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  wTas  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  }  but  the  king  found  himfelf  as  much  a 
prifoner  as  before.  The  more  effe£lually  to  detain  him 
in  cuftody,  the  rebels  conftrained  him  to  iftue  a  procla¬ 
mation,  wherein  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  at  perfect  li¬ 
berty.  Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king’s 
relief  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  when  he  wras 
difeoncerted  by  the  king’s  peremptory  command  to 
leave  Scotland  ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arran  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
clofe  cuftody  for  fome  time,  but  afterwards  confined 
only  in  his  houfe  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  on 
them  the  title  of  “  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
ftate”  _  .830 

The  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  Which  is 
averfe  to  Lpifcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance  to  approved 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.  On  the  13th  of  Odto-0^?  the 
ber  1582,  they  made  a  folemn  a£l,  by  which  the  raid? 
of  Ruthvcn ,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  called,  was 
deemed  a  fervice  moft  acceptable  to  all  who  feared  God, 

5  B  2  '  refpe&ed 


(x)  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  It  has  never  been  publifhed.  Keith  and  other  hiftorians  have  preferved  what  they 
call  the  earl  of  BothwePs  declaration  at  his  death ,  and  account  it  to  be  genuine.  Their  partiality  for  Mary  in¬ 
duced  them  the  more  eafily  to  fall  into  this  miftake.  The  paper  they  give  is  demonftratively  a  forgery  5  and  the 
w7ant  of  the  real  confeflion  of  Botlnvel  is  ftill  a  deficiency  in  our  hiftory. 
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tefpetted  the  true  religion,  and  were  anxiou3  for  the  confpirators 
prefervation  of  the  king  and  itate  *  and  every  in  under 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  hi;?  pulpit  on  the 
expediency  of  this  meafure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  profccuting  the  full,  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  church,  and  the  perfe6l  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  the  confpirators  got  their  proceed¬ 
ings  approved  by  the  dates  of  Scotland,  as.  “  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  neceffary  fervice  to  the  king.”  .  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  enadled,  that  no  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  fuit  of  any  kind  fhould  ever  be  indituted  againd 
the  perfons  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  his  leave  of  Scotland,  and  failed  for  France,  where 
he  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  defpair  when  die 
heard  that  her  fon  was  taken  prifoncr  by  rebels  who 
had  been  indigated  by  Elizabeth.  In  this  didrefs,  die 
addrclTed  a  mod  fpirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which 
fhe  at  once  afferted  her  own  innocence,  and  fet  forth 
the  conduft  of  Elizabeth  herfelf  in  fuch  language  as 
mud  have  put  the  mod  impudent  of  her  adverfaries  to 
the  blufh.  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and  therefore 
had  recourfe  to  her  ufual  arts  of  treacherous  negocia- 
tion.  New  terms  were  propofed  to  Mary,  who  would 
gladly  have  fubmitted  almoft  l"o  any  thing,  provided  {he 
could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propofed,  as  had 
often  been  done  before,  to  aflbeiate  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  fon  in  the  government  ;  but  as  this  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  friends,  and  to  the  parliament,  who  were  under 
the  power  of  the  fame  fadlion,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  no 
fuch  affociation  ever  could  take  place,  or  indeed  was 
ever  intended. 

After  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  confpirators  appre¬ 
hended  no  further  danger,  little  fuppofmg  that  a  prince 
fo  young  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himfelf  from 
’  captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  effe di¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
edates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew’s. 

James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithftanding  his 
confinement  at  Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  inllrudl 
and  advife,  pretended  a  defire  of  vifiting  his  grand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  refided  at  St  Andrew’s,  and 
was  for  that  purpofe  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  Angus,  and  Mar,  who  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  inn,  which  was  quite 
open  and  defencelefs.  But  having  expreffed  a  defire  to 
fee  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  admitted  into  it  ; 
and  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  cable,  after 
admitting  a  few  of  his  retinue,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
{but.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marifchal,  Montrofc,  and 
Rothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  J;he  king,  hafiened 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  oppofite 
fadlion,  being  unprepared  for  hoftilities,  were  filled  with 
condernation.  Of  all  the  confpirators,  the  earl  of 
G  owrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king’s  prefence,  by 
the  favour  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  pardon. 

The  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marifchal,  and 
Rothes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  abiding  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  affairs;  and  foon  after 
tlxis  James  fet  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  dinn¬ 
er  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his 
jrivy  council,  he  ifiued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 
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but  they,  flattering  themfelves  with  the  Seotlatd, 
hopes  of  fupport  from  Elizabeth,  obdinately  refufed  to 
accept  of  his  pardon.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  rebels.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  fecretly  all  the  encouragement  die  could,  and  the 
clergy  uttered  the  mod  feditious  difeourfes  againd  the 
king  and  government ;  and  while  they  railed  againll 
Popery,  they  themfelves  maintained  openly  the  very 
cliaradleridic  and  dillinguifhing  mark  of  Popery,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 

power.  .  ...  834 

At  lad  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  liodilities  ;  Earl  of 
but  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  Gowrie 
had  again  begun  his  treafonable  practices,  was  commit- 
ted  to  cudody  ;  while  the  red,  unable  to  oppofe  the  king, 
who  appeared  againd  them  with  a  formidable  army, 
were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Elizabeth,  with 
her  ufual  treachery,  protected  them. 

The  earl  of  Gowrie  differed  as  a  traitor  ;  but  the  feve- 
rity  exercifed  againd  him  did  not  intimidate  the  clergy. 

They  dill  continued  their  rebellious  practices,  until  the 
king  being  informed  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  cor- 
refpondenee  with  fome  of  the  fugitive  lords,  citations 
were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before  the  privy- 
council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  appear,  fled  to  Proceed- 
England  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  1584,  the  kingings  againfl 
fummoned  a  convention  of  the  edates,  on  purpofe  to th/ clergy, 
humble  the  pride  of  the  church  in  an  effectual  manner.  n*  5  ** 
In  this  affembly  the  raid  of  Ruthven  was  declared  to 
be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as  it  had  grown 
into  a  cudom  with  the  promoters  of  fedition  and  the 
enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  king 
and  the  council,  when  called  before  them  to  anfwer  for 
rebellious  or  contumelious  fpeeches,  uttered  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  public  places,  an  ordination  was  made,  af- 
ferting  that  they  had  complete  powers  tojudge  concern¬ 
ing  perfons  of  every  degree  and  fundlion  ;  and  declar¬ 


ing,  that  every  a£l  of  oppofition  to  their  jurifdidticn 


diould  be  accounted  treafon.  It  was  enabled,  that  the 
authority  of  parliament,  as  condituted  by  the  free  votes 
of  the  three  edates,  was  fupreme  ;  and  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  diminifh,  alter,  or  infringe,  its  power,  dignity, 
and  jurifdidlion,  fhould  he  punifhed  as  treafon.  All 
jurifdidtions  and  judgments,  all  affemblies  and  conven¬ 
tions,  not  approved  of  by  the  king  and  the  three  edates, 
were  condemned  as  unlawful,  and  prohibited.  It  was 
ordained,  that  the  king  might  appoint  commiflioners, 
with  powers  to'examine  into  the  delinquencies  of  clergy¬ 
men,  arid,  if  proper,  to  deprive  them  of  their  benefices* 

It  was  commanded,  that  clergymen  fhould  not  for  the 
future  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  lords  of  the  feflion, 
or  to  the  adminidration  of  any  judicature  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal.  An  ordination  was  made,  which  fubje£led  to 
capital  punifhment  all  perfons  who  fliould  inquire  into- 
the  affairs  of  date  with  a  malicious  curiofity,  or  who- 
diould  utter  falfe  and  llanderous  fpeeches  in  fermons* 
declamations,  or  familiar  difeourfe,  to  the  reproach  and 
contempt  of  the  king,  his  parents,  and  progenitors.  It 
was  ordered  that  a  guard,  confiding  of  40  gentlemen, 
with  a  yearly  allowance  to  each  of  200L  diould  con- 
tinually  attend  on  the  king.  This  parliament,  which  Attempts 
was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown,  did  not  overlook  the  to  fuppref? 
liidory  of  Buchanan,  which  about  this  time  was  excit-^.^anaxl5' 
ing  a  very  general  attention,.  It  commanded,  that  allhl  ory* 

perfons 
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&otTan<i.  pcrfons  who  were  pofftfled  of  copies  of  his  chronicle, 
—v* — *  and  of  his  treat ife  on  the  Scottitli  government,  fhould 
furrender  them  within  40  days,  under  the  penalty  of 
200I.  in  order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  the  often- 
live  and  extraordinary  matters  they  contained.  This 
ftroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  ineffe&ual.  Foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  were  filled  with 
the  higheft  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Buchanan.  It 
was  not  permitted  that  bis  writings  fhould  fuffer  mutila¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  multiplied  in  every  quarter  ;  and  the. 
feverity  cxercifed  againft  them  only  ferved  the  more  to 
excite  curiofity,  and  to  diffufe  his  reputation. 

While  the  parliamentary  ads,  which  ftruck  againft 
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the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  the 
minifters  deputed  Mr  David  Lindfay  to  folicit  the  king 
that  no  ftatutes  fhould  pafs  which  alfeded  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  eftablifhment,  without  the  confultation  of  the 
general  aflembly.  But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  in¬ 
formation  of  this  commiflion,  defeated  it,  by  committing 
Mr  Findlay  to  prifim  as  a  fpy  for  the  difeontented 
nobles.  On  the  publication,  however,  of  thefe  ads  by 
the  heralds,  Mr  Robert  Pont  minifter  of  St  Cuthbert’s, 
and  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  court  of  feftion,  with  Mr 
Walter  Balcanqual,  protefted  formally  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  that  it  difiented  from  them,  and  that  they 
were  confequently  invalid.  Having  made  this  prote¬ 
ction,  they  inftantly  fled,  and  were  proclaimed  traitors. 
By  letters  and  pamphlets,  which  were  artfully  fpread 
among  the  people,  their  pafiions  were  rouzed  againft 
the  king  and  his  council.  The  minifters  of  Edinburgh 
took  the  refolution  of  forfaking  their  flocks,  and  reti¬ 
ring  to  England.  And  in  an  apology  circulated  by 
their  management,  they  anxioufly  endeavoured  to  awak¬ 
en  commiferation  and  pity.  They  magnified  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them  •,  and  they  held  out,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  conduft,  the  example  of  the  prophets,  the 
apoftlcs,  the  martyrs,  and  of  Chrift  himfelf,  who  all  con¬ 
curred,  they  faid,  in  oppofing  the  ordinations  of  men, 
when  contradi&ory  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  in  decli¬ 
ning  the  rage  of  the  enemies  of  God.  The  king  appoint¬ 
ed  his  own  chaplains  and  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
to  perform  the  minlflcrial  fun&ions  in  his  capital.  The 
clergy  over  Scotland  were  commanded  to  fubferibe  a 
declaration,  which  imported  the  fupremacy  of  the  king 
over  the  church,  and  their  fubmifiion  to  the  authority 
of  the  bifhops.  The  national  ferments  ftill  increafed  in 
violence.  Many  minifters  refufed  to  fubferibe  this  de¬ 
claration,  and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was 
contended,  that  to  make  the  king  fupreme  over  the 
church  was  no  better  than  to  fet  up  a  new  pope,  and  to 
commit  treafon  againft  Jefus  Chrift.  It  was  urged,  that 
to  overthrow  affemblies  and  prefbyteries,  and  to  give 
dominion  to  bifhops,  was  not  only  to  overfet  the  efta- 
blifhed  polity  of  the  church,  but  to  deftroy  religion  it¬ 
felf.  For  the  bilhops  were  the  Oaves  of  the  court,  were 
fehifmatical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their 
lives.  It  was  affirmed,  that  herefy,  atheifm,  and  po¬ 
pery,  would  ftrike  a  deep  root,  and  grow  into  ftrength. 
And  the  people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bifhops 
would  corrupt  the  nation  into  a  resemblance  with  them¬ 
felves  ;  and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  difiimula- 
tion  and  blafphemy,  pcrfeculion  and  obfeenity,  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  co- 
vetoufiiefs,  perjury,  and  facrilege.  It  was  reported 
abroad,  that  the  minifters  alone  were  entrufted  with  cc- 


clefiaftical  fun&icns,  and  with  the  fword  of  the  word  \  Scotland, 
and  that  it  was  moft  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine, v— 
that  jefus  Chrift  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  civil  magiftrates  an'd  their  fer- 
vants  or  deputies. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  meafure  at  this  hid¬ 
den  revolution,  and  terrified  by  a  confeftion  extorted  by 
the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concerning  a 
combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade  England, 
began  to  treat  with  Mary  in  a  more  fincere  manner  than 
ulual  \  but  having  gained  over  to  her  fide  the.  earl  of 
Arran,  the  only  man  of  activity  in  Scotland,  lhe  re- 
folved  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  inflamed 
againft  her  with  a  boundlefs  and  implacable  rage.  There 
prevailed  many  rumours  of  plots  and  confpiracies  againft 
her  kingdom  and  her  life.  Books  were  publiftied,  which 
detailed  her  cruelties  and  injuftice  to  Mary  in  the  moft 
indignant  languageof  reproach,  and  which  recommend¬ 
ed  her  affafiination  as  a  moft  meritorious  a£L  The  earl 
of  Arran  had  explained  to  her  the  pradtices  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  with  her  fon,  and  had  difeovered  the  intrigues 
of  the  Catholic  princes  to  gain  him  to  their  views* 

While  her  fenfibilities  and  fears  were  feverely  excruciat-  intended 
ing  to  her,  circumftances  happened  which  confirmed  invafion  of 
them,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  fulleft  feope  to  thcEngland 
malignity  of  her  pafiions.  Crichton,  a  Scottilh  Jefuit, aifcovere<L 
paffing  into  his  own  country,  was  taken  by  Netherland 
pirates  5  and  fome  papers  which  he  had  torn  in  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  fea  being  recovered,  were  tranf- 
mitted  to  England.  Sir  William  Wade  put  them  to¬ 
gether  with  dexterity  ;  and  they  demonftrated  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  invafion  of  England  was  concerted  by 
the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Guife.  ^ 
About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was  intercept-  Remark¬ 
ed  froin  Mary  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield.  She  com- able  letter 
plained  in  it  that  {he  could  have  no  reliance  on  the  in-fr°m  Maiy 
tegrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  file  expelled  no  happy. interc.epte4 
ifiue  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  for  her  re-^tpil2a^ 
ftoration  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advancement  of 
the  “  great  plot  j”  (he  intimated,  that  the  prince  her 
fon  was  favourable  to  the  “  defignment,”  and  difpofed 
to  be  dire&ed  by  her  advice  j  fhe  intreated,  that  every 
delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  ftate  and  condition 
fhould  be  laid  afide  without  fcruple  •  and  file  allured 
him,  that  fhe  would  moft  willingly  fuffer  perils  and 
dangers,  and  even  death  itfelf,  to  give  relief  to  the  op- 
prefleu  children  of  the  church.  Thefe  difeoveries,  fo 
exafperating  to  the  inquietudes  and  diftreffes  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  general  confterna- 
tion.  'Lhe  terror  of  an  invafion  fpread  itfelf  with  ra¬ 
pidity  over  England  y  and  the  Proteftants,  while  they 
trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were  ftill  more 
alarmed  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  reli- 
gion. 

In  this  ftate  of  perplexity  and  diftradion,  the  coun¬ 
sellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been 
her  inftruments  in  perfecuting  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  feverities  with  which  file  had  treated  the  Catholics. 

They  were  fully  fenfible,  that  her  greatnefs  and  fafety 
were  intimately  conne&ed  with  their  own  ;  and  they 
concurred  in  indulging  her  fears,  jealoufies,  and  refen  t- 
ment.  .  It  was  refolved  that  Mary  fhould  perifh.  An  Her  dtTk 
affoeiationTYas  formed,,  to  which  perfons  of.  every  con- refold?" 
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Scotland.  dition  and  degree  were  invited.  The  profeffed  bufinefs 

v - '  of  this  affociation  was  the  prefervation  of  the  life  of 

Elizabeth,  which  it  was  affirmed  was  in  danger,  from  a 
confpiracy  to  advance  lomc  pretended  title  to  the  crown  ; 
and  its  members  vowed  and  protefted,  by  the  majeily 
of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power,  their  bodies, lives, 
and  goods,  in  her  fervice  ;  to  withftand,  as  well  by  force 
of  arms  as  by  other  methods  of  revenge,  all  perfons,  of 
whatever  nation  or  rank,  who  (hould  attempt  in  any 
form  to  invade  and  injure  her  fafety  or  her  life,  and  ne¬ 
ver  to  delift  from  the  forcible  purfuit  of  them  till  they 
fhould  be  completely  exterminated.  They  alfo  vowed 
and  protefted,  in  the  prefence  of  the  eternal  God,  to 
profecute  to  deftruftion  any  pretended  fucceffor,  by 
whom,  or  for  whom,  the  detcftable  deed  of  the  a  fTa  fli¬ 
rtation  of  Elizabeth  ftiould  be  attempted  or  committed. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  in  a  particular  manner  the 
patron  of  this  affociation ;  and  the  whole  influence  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  niinifters  was  exerted  to  multiply  the 
fubfeription  to  a  bond  or  league  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  be  a  foundation  for  accomplifhing  the 
full  deftruaion  and  ruin  of  the  Scottifh  queen. 

A  combination  fo  refolute  and  fo  fierce,  which  point¬ 
ed  at  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
fucceflion  of  her  fon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo* 
fom  the  bittereft  anxieties  and  perturbation.  Weary  of 
her  fad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  with  calarai- 
s .  t  ties,  dreading  affiiftions  ftill  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
Shepropo-  take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  poffible  pretext  of  fe- 
fes  a  fcheme  verity,  fhe  now  framed  a  fcheme  of  accommodation,  to 
of  accom-  whicb  no  reafonable  objeftion  could  be  made.  By  Naw, 
snodation.  ^  fccretary,  (he  prefented  it  to  Elizabeth  and  her  pri- 
vy-council.  She  protefted  in  it,  that  if  her  liberty  ftiould 
be  granted  to  her,  (lie  would  enter  into  the  clofeft  amity 
with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an  obfervance  to  her  above 
every  other  prince  of  Chriftendom  ;  that  fhe  would  for¬ 
get  all  the  injuries  with  which  (he  had  been  loaded,  ac¬ 
knowledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the  rightful  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  abftain  from  any  claim  to  her  crown  during  her 
life,  renounce  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  which  fhe 
had  ufurped  by  the  command  of  her  hufband  the  king 
of  France,  and  reprobate  the  bull  from  Rome  which 
had  depofed  the  Engliffi  queen.  She  likewife  protefted, 
that  (lie  would  enter  into  the  affociation  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  fecurity  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  (lie  would 
conclude  with  her  a  defend ve  league,  provided  that  it 
ftiould  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  ancient  alliance  between 
Scotland  and  France  ;  and  that  nothing  ftiould  be  done 
during  the  life  of  the  Englifti  queen,  or  after  her  death, 
to  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
thofe  of  her  fon.  As  a  confirmation  of  thefe  articles 
ftie  profefled  that  fhe  would  confent  to  ftay  in  England 
for  fome  time  as  an  h  oft  age ;  and  that  if  (he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth,  (lie 
would  furrender  proper  and  acceptable  perfons  as  fure- 
ties.  She  alfo  protefted,  that  (lie  would  make  no  alte¬ 
rations  in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  on  the  repeal  of  what 
had  been  enabled  there  to  her  difgrace,  fhe  would  bury 
in  oblivion  all  the  injuries  (lie  had  received  from  her 
fubjefts  *,  that  (lie  would  recommend  to  the  king  her 
fon  thofe  counfellors  who  were  moft  attached  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  (lie  would  employ  herfelf  to  reconcile 
•him  to  the  fugitive  nobles;  that  ftie  would  take  no  fteps 
gfcfpecting  his  marriage  without  acquainting  the  queen 
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of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firrmiefs  to  Scotland, 
the  propoftd  accommodation,  it  was  her  defire  that  he  '“"V  -J 
ftiould  be  called  as  a  party  :  and,  in  fine,  fhe  affirmed, 
that  ftie  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was  fkilful  Hypocrify 
in  hypocrify,  difeovered  the  moft  decifive  fymptoms  of  and  trea- 
fatisfaftion  and  joy  when  thefe  overtures  were  commu-^hery  °f 
nicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  however,  toL  lza  et  l* 
conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary  ;  and  her  mi- 
nifters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  againft  lenient  and  paci¬ 
fic  meafures.  It  was  loudly  infifted,  that  the  liberty  of 
Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  (hat  her  affo¬ 
ciation  with  her  fon  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  pewer  would 
extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  doftrines  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  aft  of  attainder  had  paffed 
againft  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king-;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  fent  Patrick  maftcr  of  Gray,  to  demand  from 
the  queen  of  England  a  furrender  of  their  perfons.  As 
this  ambaffador  had  refided  for  fome*  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  to  Mary  :  but  being  a  man  of  no  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  eafily  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  E- 
lizabeth  ;  and  while  he  pretended  friendfliip  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  he  difeovered  all  that  he  knew  of  her  5^ 
intentions  and  thofe  of  her  fon.  The  moft  fcandalous  Falfe  re- 
falfe hoods  were  forged  againft  Mary;  and  the  lefs  ftie  P^ts  raifed 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  fhe  was  faid®*™  ^  e 
to  defign.  That  an  unhappy  woman,  confined  and^CQts> 
guarded  with  the  utmofl  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  fufficicnt  intereft  to  procure  a  decent  treat¬ 
ment  for  herfelf,  ftiould  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch  clofe 
and  powerful  negociations  with  different  princes  as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  abfurdity  which  it  muft  for 
ever  be  impoflible  to  explain.  That  (lie  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrew  (bury,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be  5  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

This,  however,  could  fcarcely  be  treafon  againft  Eli¬ 
zabeth  :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
treat  her  with  fuch  feverity  as  might  drive  her  to  de- 
fpair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  fome  rafti  aft  ion. —  S44 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  faid  to  be  Elizabeth’s  paramour,  Affafiins 
even  ventured  to  fend  affafiins,  on  purpofe,  by  the  mur-fent  to 
der  of  Mary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  miftrefs  from  her  er 

fears.  But  the  new  keepers  of  the  caftle,  though  re-  I5sSf 

ligious  bigots,  were  men  of  ftrift  probity,  and  rejefted 
with  fcorn  fuch  an  infamous  tranfaftion.  In  1 5 S 5 , 

Mary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  fevere  imprifon- 
ment.  She  had  been  removed  from  Sheffield  to  the 
caftle  of  Tutbury  ;  and  under  her  new  keepers  ftie  ex¬ 
perienced  a  treatment  which  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
unjuft,  difrefpeftful,  and  acrimonious.  Two  apartments 
or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  were  <j|)C  js  coS. 
fmall  and  inconvenient,  meanly  furnifhed,  and  fo  full  fined,  and 
of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  proteft  cruelly 
her  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  1  he  liber-  treate  ‘ 
ty  of  going  abroad  for  pleafure  or  exercife  was  denied 
to  her.  She  was  affailed  by  rheumatifms  and  other 
maladies  ;  and  her  phyfician  would  not  undertake  to 
effeft  a  cure,  or  even,  to  procure  her  any  cafe,  unlefs 
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Scotland,  (he  fhould  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  duelling. 
l_  Applications  for  this  purpofe  were  frequently  made, 

and  uniformly  reje&ed.  Here,  however,  her  own  af¬ 
flictions  did  not  extinguifh  in  her  mind  her  fenfibility 
for  the  misfortune^  of  others  }  and  the  often  indulged 
herfelf  in  the  fatisfaClion  of  employing  a  fervant  to  go 
through  the  village  of  Tutbury  in  fearch  of  objeCls  of 
dill  refs,  to  whom  (he  might  deal  out  her  eharity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleafure,  com¬ 
manded  her  to  abftain  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  fufpicious  fidelity,  fhe  defired  that  her  fervant 
might,  on  tliefie  occafions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  foldiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  conftable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 
They  refufed  to  her  the  exercife,  of  the  Chriftian  duty 
of  dilpenhng  an  alms  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  foft  confolation  of  moitlening  her  eye  with  for- 
rows  not  her  own.  To  infult  her  the  more,  the  cattle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  wliofe  crime  was  the  profettion  of  the  Ro- 
mitti  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
oppofite  to  her  window,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per- 
lecuted  in  her  fight  with  the  greateft  eruelty.  Not- 
withttanding  his  eries  and  refinance,  he  was  dragged 
every  morning  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  Pro- 
teftant  worfhip  j  and  after  enduring  feveral  weeks  this 
extraordinary  violence  to  his  confidence,  he  was  unmer¬ 
cifully  ftrangled  without  any  form  of  law  or  juftiee. 
Mary  remonttrated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  againft 
indignities  fo  (hocking  and  fo  horrible  ,  but  inftead  of 
obtaining  confolation  or  relief,  fhe  was  involved  more 
deeply  in  woe,  and  expofed  to  Hill  feverer  inventions  of 
malice  and  of  anger. 

In  the  midtt  of  her  misfortunes,  Mary  had  Hill  fola- 
ced  herfelf  with  hope  \  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
fenfions  be-fon  (lie  naturally  expeHed  the  greatett  advantage.  He 
r^and  her  ~  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality  •,  and 

in  the  negociation  whieh  fhe  had  opened  with  him  for 
her  affociation  in  the  government,  he  had  been  ttudi- 
ous  to  pleafe  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her 
by  a  particular  difpateh,  that  he  found  the  greateft 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tendernefs,  and  that  he  would 
accomplifh  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
affociation  with  him  in  the  government  ;  that  it  would 
be  his  mod  earned:  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com¬ 
mon  fubjefifs  to  that  meafure  ;  and  that  die  might  ex¬ 
pert  from  him,  during  his  life,  every  fatisfaHion  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promife  to  herfelf 
from  an  affectionate  and  obedient  fon.  But  thefe  fair 
bloffoms  of  kindnefs  and  love  were  all  blafted  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  matter  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  afeendant  over  James,  (he  turned 
from  Mary  his  affections.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
affociation  in  the  government  ;  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  urge  Elizabeth  on  the  fubjedt  of 
her  liberty.  The  .matter  of  Gray  had  convinced  him, 
that  if  any  favour  were  (hown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his 
affured  him,  that  if  his  mother 

the  Scottifh  throne,  her  zeal  for  Popery  would  induce 
her  to  (eek  a  hufband  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  that 
(he  would  diffolve  his  affociation  with  her  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  on  pretenee  of  his  attachment  to  the  re¬ 
formed  doChines  \  and  that  he  would  not  only  lofe  the 
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glory  of  his  preft  nt  power,  but  endanger  his  profpe&s  Scotland 
of  fuecettion.  Mary  expottulated  with  him  by  letter 
on  the  timidity  and  coldnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  he 
returned  her  an  anfwer  full  of  difrefpeH,  in  whieh  he 
intimated  his  refolution  to  confiider  her  in  no  other 
character  than  as  queen-mother.  Her  amazement,  in¬ 
dignation,  and  grief,  were  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca- 
ftelnau  the  Freneh  ambaffador  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguifti.  “  My  fon  (faid  (lie)  is  un¬ 
grateful  *,  and  I  defire  that  the  king  your  matter  may 
confiider  him  no  longer  as  a  fovereign.  In  your  future 
difpatches,  abftain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 

I  am  his  queen  and  his  fovereign  ;  and  while  I  live, 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  ean  at  moft  be 
only  an  ufurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  luilre  5  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  Lord  Darnly  or 
the  earl  of  Lenox  \  fur  I  raifed  his  father  from  being 
my  fubjeCt  to  be  my  hufband.  I  a(k  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his  ;  what  I  claim  is  my  own  ;  and  if  he  perfifts 
in  his  courfe  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  beftow 
on  him  my  malediction,  and  deprive  him  not  only  of 
all  right  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and  gran¬ 
deur  to  which  he  might  fuceeed  through  me.  My 
enemies  (hall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  expeCl  from 
him.  For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,  in  the 
ampleft  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatnefs.” 

Elizabeth  having  thus  found  means  to  low  diffendon 
between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fon,  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  quarrel  for  her  own  advantage. 

The  Pope,  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  g 
had  concluded  an  alliance,  called  the  holy  league,  for  Alliance  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  Protdlant  religion  all  over  Eu-the  Popifh 
rope.  Elizabeth  was  thrown  into  the  greatett  condor-  Powers  a; 
nation  on  this  account  •,  and  the  idea  of  a  counter  affo-  zabeth^* 
ciation  among  the  Proteftant  prinees  of  Europe  imme¬ 
diately  fuggefted  itfelf.  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  de¬ 
puted  to  Scotland  \  and  fo  completely  gained  on  the 
imbecility  of  James,  that  he  concluded  a  firm  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  without  making  any  ftipulation  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  mother.  Nay,  f()  far  was  he  the  dupe  of  Mean  and 
this  ambaffador  and  his  miftrefs,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  Shameful 
to  be  perfuaded  to  take  into  his  favour  Mr  Archibald  bfhavl0lir 
Douglas,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Darnley  ;  and,0*  Jame5u 
as  if  all  this  had  not  been  fuffieient,  he  appointed  the  af- 
faftin  to  be  his  ambaffador  to  England. 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  in  the  hands 
of  her  mott  inveterate  and  eruel  enemy,  fell  a  viClim  to  , 
her  refentment  and  treachery  in  the  year  1587.  A  plot  Account  of 
of  affaftination  had  been  formed  in  the  fpring  of  the  Babing- 
year  1586  againft  the  Englith  queen  5  partly  with  that°?,scon“ 
view  of  refeuing  the  Seottilh  princefs  ;  but  ehiefly  from  ^^nitVii 
a  motive  to  ferve  the  in  ter  efts  of  the  Catholic  religion,  zabeth.  *” 
This  confpiraey,  which  originated  with  Catholic  priefts  An.  15S7, 
and  perfons  of  no  diftinftion,  was  foon  imparted  to  Mr 
Babington,  a  perfon  of  great  fortune,  of  many  aecom- 
plifbments,  and  who  had  before  that  time  difeovered 
himfelf  to  be  the  zealous  friend  of  Queen  Mary.  That 
(he  had  eorrefponded  with  Babington  there  is  no  doubt  \ 
but  it  was  fome  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
plot.  A  long  (ilence  had  taken  place  between  them  ; 
and  Morgan,  one  of  the  Englifh  fugitives  in  France,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  Mary’s,  in  the  month  of  May  1586, 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  the  moft  pref- 
'(Ing  manner  recommending  a  revival  of  that  correfpon- 
dence.  In  conference  of  which,  in  her  anfwer  to 
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Morgan,  dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  foe  Informed  him 
that  file  had  made  every  apology  in  her  power  to  Ba- 
bington,  for  not  having  written  to  him  for  fo  long  a 
fpace;  that  he  had  generoufly  offered  himfelf  and  all 
his  fortune  in  her  caufe ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  Mor¬ 
gan’s  advice,  the  would  do  her  befl  to  retain  him  in  her 
interefts;  but  the  throws  out  no  hint  ot  her  knowledge 
of  the  intended  affaffi nation.  On  the  very  fame  day  the 

likewife  wrote  to  Paget,  another  of  her  molt  confiden¬ 
tial  friends  5  but  not  a  word  in  it  with  refpe£t  to  Ba- 
bington’s  fcheme  of  cutting  off  the  Englifti  queen.  Jo 
Morgan  and  to  Paget  fhe  certainly  would  have  commu¬ 
nicated  her  mind,  more  readily  and  more  particularly 
than  to  Babington,  and  have  confulted  them  about  the 
plot,  had  file  been  aecefiory  to  it.  Indeed  it  feevns  to 
have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Mary’s  friends  to  keep 
her  a  flranger  to  all  clandeftine  and  hazardous  underta¬ 
kings  in  her  favour.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  wre  have 
only  to  recolleft,  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  ex  pre  fifty,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  rccom- 
*  Murdin ,  mended  to  have  no  intelligence  at  all  with  Ballard  *, 
527.  who  was  one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and 

who  was  the  very  perfon  who  communicated  it  to  Ba¬ 
bington.  The  queen,  in  confequencc  of  this,  fhut  the 
door  againfl  all  correfpondence,  if  it  fhould  be  offered, 
f  Ibid.  534.  with  that  perfon  f .  At  the  fame  time,  Morgan  afiign- 
’  ed  no  particular  reafonsfor  that  advice*,  fo  cautious  was 
he  of  giving  the  queen  any  information  on  the  fub- 
jeft :  What  he  faid  was  generally  and  ftudioufiy  ob- 
feure:  “  Ballard  (faid  he,  only)  is  intent  on  fome  mat¬ 
ters  of  confequence,  the  iffue  of  which  is  uncertain.” 
•He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himfelf  to 
abftain  by  all  means  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  confpiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba¬ 
bington  was  completely  detected  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June  :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  refi- 
dences,  of  thofe  engaged  in  it  were  then  known:  The 
blow  might  have  been  foon  flruck:  The  life  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  confpirators,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  apprehended;  they  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  complete  liberty;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the 
leaft  fufpicion  againft  them ;  and  in  this  free  and  quiet 
Rate,  were  they  fuffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning 
ef  Auguft,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  What 
could  be  the  reafons  for  fuch  a  condufl  ?  From  what 
caufes  did  the  council  of  England  (ufpend  the  juft  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  laws,  and  leave  their  queen’s  life  ftill  in 
jeopardy  ?  Was  it  on  purpofe  to  procure  more  confpira¬ 
tors,  and  involve  others  in  the  crime  ? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  ftill  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  affociates.  Their  deftruftion  was  a 
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fmall  matter  compared  with  her’s.  Could  ftie  be  ae-  Scotland, 
coyed  into  the  plot,  things  would  have  put  on  a  very  '  V  ~ 
different  afpeft.  Babington’s  confpiracy,  which  ia 
reality  occafioned  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out> 
and  well  guarded  againft,  w  ould  prove  one  of  the  molt 
grateful  incidents  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  minifters,  too,  knew  how*  much  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  thcmfelves  juftly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottifti  prin- 
cefs:  Should  ftie  come  to  mount  the  throne  of  England, 
their  downfal  was  inevitable;  from  which,  it  ftiould 
feem,  is  to  be  explained,  why  they  were  even  more  zea¬ 
lous  than  their  miftrefs  toaccomplifti  her  ruin. 

Of  thefe,  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  fecretary  of  ftate  Art  and 
appears  to  have  taken  on  himfelf  the  chief  management  treachery 
in  concerting  a  plan  of  operations  againft  the  queen  ^ethand 
Scots;  and  as  a  model,  he  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye hef  mini_ 
that  which  was  purfued  on  a  former  occafion  by  the  earlfters. 
of  Murray.  His  fpies  having  early  got  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  lower  fort  of  the  confpirators,  he  now  em¬ 
ployed  the  very  agency  of  the  latter  for  his  purpofes. 
Learning  that  a  packet  from  France  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  Queen  Mary,  and  by  the  hands 
of  one  Gilbert  Gifford  a  prieft,  whom  he  had  fecretly 
gained  over  from  their  affociation,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amias  Pauliit,  who  had  now  the  cuftody  off  the 
Scottifti  queen,  requefting  that  one  of  his  domeftics 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe,  for  conveying  that 
packet  to  the  captive  princefs.  This  was  on  purpofe 
to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forged  in  the  name  of 
Babington,  in  which  that  confpirator  was  made  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  Scottifti  queen  his  fcheme  of  affaftination,  and 
to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  Pau- 
let,  however,  to  his  honour,  refuted  to  comply  with 
the  requeft  of  Walfingham;  ©n  which  Gifford  corrupted 
a  brewer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  put  his  letters  to 
Mary  in  a  hole  in  the  caftle-wall.  By  the  fame  con¬ 
veyance  it  was  thought  that  Mary  would  anfwer  the  let¬ 
ters;  but  it  appears  that  the  never  faw  them,  and  that 
of  courfe  no  return  was  made  (y).  It  was  then  con¬ 
trived  that  anfwers,  iri  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  Gifford,  fhould  be  found  in  the  hole  of  the  wall. 
Walfingham,  to  whom  thefe  letters  were  carried,  pro¬ 
ceeded  formally  to  decipher  them  by  the  help  of  one 
Thomas  Philips,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  thefe  matters;  and 
after  exadl  copies  were  taken  of  them,  it  is  faid  that  they 
were  all  artfully  fealed  and  fent  oft  to  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  were  dire&ed.  It  appear^  however,  that 
only  the  letters  directed  to  Babington  were  fent  to  him; 
and  the  anfwers  which  he  made  to  the  queen’s  fuppofed 
letters  were  carried  dire£Uy  to  Walfingham.  A  foun¬ 
dation  for  criminating  Mary  being  thus  laid,  the  con¬ 
fpirators  were  quickly  difeovered,  as  being  already 

known, 


(y)  Dr  Robertfon  of  Dalmeny,  who,  iii  his  hiftory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  has  thrown  much  light  on 
thofe  dark  tranfa&ions  of  Elizabeth’s  nefarious  minifters,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  anfwer  to  Babing¬ 
ton’s  letter  was  written  by  the  Scottifti  queen’s  fecretaries.  Although  they  could  not  communicate  that  letter 
to  herfelf,  on  account  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  affaftination,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  difpatch  in  her  name,  ap¬ 
proving  of  it;  tempted  by  the  profpe6I  of  efcaping  from  imprifonment,  and  of  their  miftrefs  being  feated  on  the 
throne  of  England.  This  difpatch  being  conveyed  through  the  fame  chink  of  the  wall,  was  carried  by  Gifford 
to  Walfingham;  opened;  deciphered,  and  copied  by  him;  and  then  font  to  Babington.  Camden  informs  us,  that 
Walfingham  artfully  forged  a  poftfcfipt  in  the  fame  cipher  to  this  difpatch;  in  whidh  Queen  Mary  was  made  to 
requeft  of  Babington  to  inform  her  particularly  of  the  names  of  bis  accomplices,  and  of  others  who  were  friends  te 
the  caufe. 
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Scotland,  known,  and  fuffered  the  death  of  traitors. 

'  py  princefs,  eagerly  watched  by  Paulet,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  late  occurrence,  received  a  vifit  from 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges.  This  envoy,  as  intruded  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  furprifed  her  when  (he  had  mounted  her  horfe 
con  (piracy,  to  take  the  pleafure  of  the  cbace.  His  falutation  was 
abrupt  and  unceremonious ;  and  after  informing  her  of 
the  difcovery  and  circumftances  of  the  confpiracy  of  Ba- 
bington,  he  rudely  charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it. 
Her  aftonifhment  was  great,  and  (lie  defired  to  return  to 
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her  chamber  ^  but  this  favour  was  refufed  to  her ;  and 
after  being  carried  from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  an 
anxious  and  perplexing  uncertainty,  (lie  was  committed 
to  Fotheringay  cattle  in  Northamptonfhire.  Naw  and 
Curl,  her  two  fecretaries,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the 
latter  a  native  of  Scotland,  were  taken  into  euftody. 
Paulet,  breaking  open  the  doors  of  her  private  clofet, 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  her  money,  wThich  amounted  to  not 
more  than  7000  crowns.  Her  cabinets  were  carefully 
fealed  up  5  and  being  fent  to  London,  were  examined 
in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth.  They  contained  many 
difpatches  from  perfons  beyond  the  fea,  copies  of  letters 
which  had  been  dictated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of 
ciphers  and  chara&ers.  There  were  alfo  difeovered  in 
them  many  difpatches  to  her  from  Englifh  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  refpeff.  Thefe  Eli¬ 
zabeth  concealed ;  but  their  authors  fufpe&ing  that 
they  were  known,  fought  to  purchafe  her  forgivenefs 
by  the  molt  abjefl  proteftations  of  an  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  and  by  the  exercife  of  the  moil  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  declared, 
that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  hand- writing. 
They  had  been  di&ated  by  her  in  the  French  language 
to  Naw,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Curl,  and  then  put 
into  cipher.  They  contained  not,  however,  any  matters 
with  which  fhe  could,  be  reproached  or  criminated.  It 
was  on  the  foundation  of  the  letters  which  Gifford  had 
communicated  to  Walfingham  that  her  guilt  was  to  be 
inferred  y  and  with  copies  of  thefe,  and  with  an  attefted 
account  of  the  confpiracy  of  Babington  and  his  affociates, 
Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  now  difpatched  into  France  to 
accufe  her  to  Henry  III.  and  to  explain  to  him  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  Elizabeth  wras  expofed  from  the  machi¬ 
nations  and  practices  of  the  Englilh  exiles. 

The  privy  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  on  the 
tions  on  the  moft  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Mary.  To 
method  of  f0me  it  appeared,  that  as  (he  was  only  acceffory  to  the 
againft  her  P*ot>  anc* not  defigner  °£  ft>  the  moft  eligible  feverity 
’  to  be  exercifed  againft  her  was  a  clofer  and  more  rigor¬ 
ous  confinement  \  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  this 
opinion,  by  obferving,  that  fhe  was  fickly,  and  could 
not  live  long.  By  others  who  were  haunted  by  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  fhe  ought  to  be  put 
inftantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter  recommended  it  as  moft  prudent  to  dif- 
pateh  her  fecretly  by  poifon.  But  this  counfel  was  re¬ 
jected,  as  mean,  difgraceful,  and  violent.  The  lawyers 
were  of  opinion,  that  fhe  might  be  tried  on  the  ftatute 
of  Edward  III. $  by  which  it  was  enaCted  to  be  treafon 
to  imagine  the  deftruCtion  of  the  fovereign,  to  make  war 
againft  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere  to  his  enemies.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  however,  and  her  minifters  had  provided  a  more 
plaufible  foundation  for  her  trial.  This  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  ftatute  approving  the  aft  of  affociation.  As.it 
had  “been  paffed  while  Mary  was  in  England,  it  was  ar- 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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The  unhap-  gued,  that  ftie  was  bound  by  it  in  a  local  allegiance  to  Scotland 
Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  debate  was  the  defigna- 
tion  under  which  it  was  moft  advifable  to  arraign  her. 

To  employ  a  foreign  name  and  title  as  direClly  deferip- 
tive  of  her,  was  not  judged  to  be  confident  with  the  law 
of  England.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  defign  her 
“  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager 
of  France.” 

This  refolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap-  Commif- 
pointed  above  40  peers  or  privy-counfellors,  and  five  fi°nels  aP- 
judges,  bellowing  on  them  in  a  body,  or  on  the  greater 
part  of  them,  absolute  power  and  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  matters  compaffed  and  imagined  againft  her  by 
the  Scottifh  princefs,  and  to  pafs  fcntcnce  according  to 
the  fpirit  and  tenor  of  the  a£t  which  had  been  paffed.  Of 
thefe  commiffioners  a  great  majority  proceeded  to  the 
caftle  of  Fotheringay  j  and  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
they  deputed  to  Mary,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  a  public  notary,  to  deliver 
to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth.  In  this  letter  the  Eng- 
lifh  queen  gratified  her  unhappy  pafiions,  and  after  re¬ 
proaching  Mary  with  her  crimes,  informed  her  that 
commiffioners  were  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of 
them.  The  Scottifh  princefs,  though  aftonifhed  with 
the  projeCI  of  being  brought  to  a  public  trial,  was  able 
to  preferve  her  dignity,  and.addreffcd  them  with  a  com- 
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pofed  manner  and  air.  “  It  is  a  matter  (find  (lie)  alt _ 
gether  uncommon  and  flrange,  that  Elizabeth  ftiould 
command  me  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  as  if  1  were  her  fub- 1  ^  10I,# 
je«ft.  I  am  an  independent  fovereign^  and  will  not  tar- 
ni(h  by  any  meannefs  my  high  birth,  the  princes  my  pre- 
deceflors,  and  my  fon.  Misfortunes  and  mifery  have  not 
yet  fo  involved  me  in  dejeflion,  as'  that  .1  am  to  faint 
and  fink  under  this  new  calamity  and  infult.  I  defire 
that  you  will  remember  what  I  formerly  protefted  to 
Bromley,  who  is  now  lord  chancellor,  and  to  the  lord 
La  War.  To  fpeak  to  me  of  commiffioners  is  a  vain 
mockery  of  my  rank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my  peers. 

The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me  ;  and  I  have 
no  counfellors  to  whofe  wifdom  I  can  apply  for  inftruc- 
tion.  My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been  taken 
from  me  \  and  no  perfon  can  have  the  courage  to  appear 
as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  recommended  myfelf 
and  my  condition  to  foreign  princes }  but  I  am  clear  of 
the. guilt  of  having  confpired  the  deftru&ion  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  or  of  having  incited  any  perfon  whatever  to  deftroy 
her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words  and  writings  that  an 
imputation  of  this  kind  can  be  fupported  ;  and  I  am 
confcious  beyond  the  poftibility  of  a  doubt,  that  thefe 
evidences  cannot  be  employed  againft  me.”  The  day 
after  fhe  had  in  this  manner  refufed  to  allow  the  jtirifdic- 
tion  of  the  commiffioners,  Paulet  and  Barker  returned 
to  her,  and  informed  her  that  they  had  put  her  fpeeck 
into  writing,  and  defired  to  know  if  fhe  would  abide  by 
it.  She  heard  it  read  diftindlly,  acknowledged  it  to  be 
rightly  taken,  and  avowed  her  readinefs  to  perfift  in  the 
fentiments  fhe  had  delivered.  But  fhe  added,  there  was 
a  circumftance  of  which  (lie  had  omitted  to  fpeak. 

“  Your  queen  (faid  fhe)  affedls  in  her  letter  toobferve, 
that  I  am  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  England,  becaufe  I 
have  lived  under  their. protedlion.  This  fentiment  and 
mode  of  thinking  are  very  furprifing  to  me.  I  came 
into  England  to  crave  her  affiftance  and  aid ;  and,  ever 
fince,  I  have  been  confined  to  a  prifon.  The  miferies  of 
S  C  captivity 
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Scotlaml.  captivity  cannot  be  called  a  proteftioii,  and 
’ - , — — '  ment  I  have  fufiered  is  a  violation  of  all  law. 

This  afflicted  but  undaunted  princefs,  after  having 
thus  feorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  cointniffioners,  was  induced  at  laft,  by  arguments 
under  the  infidious  malk  of  candour  and  fnendlhip,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which  Ue 
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bad  taken,  and  confent  to  that  mode  of  trial  which 
had  been  propofed.  It  was  reprefented  to  her  by  Hat¬ 
ton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  by  rejefting  a  trial, .  lac 
injured  her  own  reputation  and  interests,  and  deprived 
herfelf  of  the  only  opportunity  of  felting  her  innocence 
in  a  clear  light  to  the  prefen t  and  to  future  times.  Im- 
pofed  on  by  this  artifice,  die  confented  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  judges  5  at  the  fame  time,  however, 
the  ft  ill  protefted  againft  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  court, 
and  the  validity  of  all  their  proceedings. 

-  After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
the  cafe  ;  and  was  followed  by  Sergeant  Gawdry,  who 
proceeded  to  explain  the  above  ftatute,  and  endeavoured 
to  demonftrate  that  fhe  had  offended  againft  it.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babington’s  confpiracy  ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  “  That  Mary  knew  it, 
had  approved  of  it,  had  promifed  her  affiftancc,  and 
had  pointed  out  the  means  to  effed  it.”  Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  againfl  her,  and  difplayed  with 
great  art.  "Hie  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,  &c. 
and  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  fpies  had 
afforded  all  the  neceffary  intelligence  refpeaing  the  con¬ 
fpiracy,  on  which  to  frame  a  correfpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  on  which  difpatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends  ;  and 
the  ciphers  were  furniflied  by  her  two  fecretaries.  But 
b elides  thefe  pretended  letters,  another  fpecies  of  evi¬ 
dence  was  held  out  againft  her.  Babington,  proud  of 
the  difpatch  fent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walfingham 
and  Gifford,  returned  an  anfwer  to  it  ;  and  a  reply  from 
her  by  the  fame  agency  was  tranfmitted  to  him.  De¬ 
luded,  and  in  toils,  he  communicated  thefe  marks  of  her 
attention  to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  moft  confidential 
of  his  affociates.  His  eonfeffion  and  theirs  thus  became 
of  importance.  Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confeffions 
of  thefe  confpirators  deemed  fufficient  vouchers  of  her 
guilt.  Her  two  fecretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forfaken  her,  were  engaged  to  fubferibe  a  declaration, 
that  the  difpatehes  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at  her  command,  and  according  to  her  inftru£lions. 
Thefe  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  fkill,  and 
heightened  with  all  the  impofing  colours  of  eloquence, 
were  preffed  on  Mary.  Though  fhe  had  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of  her  enemies, 
her  amazement  was  infinite.  She  loft  not,  however, 
her  courage  ;  and  her  defence  was  alike  expreffive  of 
her  penetration  and  magnanimity. 

“  The  accufation  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  moft 
deteftable  calumny.  I  was  not  engaged  with  Babing¬ 
ton  in  his  confpiracy  •,  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  of 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of 
Babington’s  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in¬ 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine  ;  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  difpatches  addreffed  to  him 
in  my  name.  His  eonfeffion  and  thofe  of  his  affociates, 
which  have  been  urged  to  eftabli{h  the  authority  of  my 
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the  treat-  letters  to  him,  are  imperfect  and  vain.  If  thefe  confpi-  Scotl 
rators  could  have  teftified  any  circumftances  to  my  hurt,  s 
they  would  not  fo  foon  have  been  deprived  of  their  lives. 
Tortures,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  improper 
confeffions  from  them  ;  and  then  they  were  executed. 
Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  falfe  criminations ; 
and  were  immediately  {hut  for  ever,,  that  the  tiuth  might 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  ad- 
verfaries  are  known  to  be  fuperior  to  fcruples.  I  am 
informed  that  Sir  Francis  Walfigham  has  been  earneft 
to  recommend  hinofelf  to  his  fovereign  by  pra&icesboth 
ao-ainft  my  life  and  that  of  my  fon  ;  and  the  fabrication 
of  papers,  by  which  to  effe&uatc  my  ruin,  is  a  bufinefs 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  moft 
clear  and  inconteftable,  is  neceffary  to  overthrow,  my 
integrity  ;  but  proofs,  the  moft  feeble  and  fufpicious, 
are  held  out  againft  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exhibited, 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  fuperfeription,  and 
I  will  inftantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  againft  me 
is  fufficiently  fupported.  The  declaration  of  my  ftcre- 
taries  is  the  effe&  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  They  are 
ftrangers ;  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  was  an  eafy  a- 
chievement  to  a  queen  whofe  power  is  abfolute,  whofe 
riches  are  immenfe,  and  whofe  minifters  are  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fufpeft  the  integrity  of  Naw;  and  Curl,  whofe 
capacity  is  more  limited,  was  always  moft  obfequious 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my  knowledge  or  participation  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  fhould  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconfi- 
derate  boldnefs.  They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
difpatehes  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth;  and  they 
may  even  have  fubferibed  their  declaration  to  my  pre¬ 
judice,  under  the  prepoffeffion  that  the  guilt  which 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.  I  have  never  dictated  any  letter  to  them  which 
can  be  made  to  correfpond  with  their  teftimony.  And 
what,  let  me  afk,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  fafety  of  princes,  if  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  fecretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  acting  in  hoftility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  folemnly  fwore  to  obferve  to  me, 
they  have  utterly  incapacitated  themfelves  from  ob¬ 
taining  any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity  is  an  open  perjury  ;  and  of  fuch  men  the  protes¬ 
tations  are  nothing.  But,  if  they  are  yet  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  The  matters  they  declare 
are  fo  important  as  to  require  that  they  fhobld  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  my  prefence.  It  argues  not  the  fairnefs  ot 
the  proceedings  againft  me,  that  this  formality  is  ne- 
gle&ed.  I  am  alfo  without  the  affiftance  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  and,  that  I  might  be  defencelefs  and  weak  in  the 
greateft  degree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and 
commentaries.  As  to  the  copies  of  the  difpatches  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  my  dire&ion  to  Men¬ 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Charles  Paget,  the  archbiihop  of 
Glafgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  they  are  moft  un¬ 
profitable  forgeries.  For  they  tend  only  to  fhow  that 
I  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.  Now,  if  I  fliould  allow  that  thefe  difpatehes 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  them  that 
I  had  confpired  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
confefs,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  ftrong  impulfes  ot 
nature ;  and  that,  like  a  human  creature,  encompaffed 
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with  dangers,  and  infulted  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
myfelf  to  recover  my  grcatnefs  and  my  liberty.  The 
efforts  I  have  made  ean  excite  no  blufhes  in  me  ;  for 
the  voice  of  mankind  mud  applaud  them.  Religion,  in 
her  denied  moments  of  fe verity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach  ;  and  to  confider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
defpife  the  fanRimonious  reverence  of  humanity,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  fufpicious  wretched nefs  of  defpotifm,  I 
have  fought  by  every  art  of  conceffion  and  friendfhip 
to  engage  my  litter  to  put  a  period  to  my  fufferings. 
Invited  by  her  fmiles,  I  ventured  into  her  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth  ;  and,  under  her  an¬ 
ger  and  the.  raiferies  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  into 
age.  During  a  calamitous  confinement  of  20  years, 
my  youth,  my  health,  my  happinefs,  are  for  ever  gone. 
To  her  tendernefs  and  gencrofity  I  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  juftice  :  and,  oppreffed  and  agonizing 
with  unmerited  afflictions  and  hardlhips,  I  fcruplcd  not 
to  befeeeh  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.  Nor  will  I  deny,  that  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  advantage  and  intcreft  of  the  perfe¬ 
cted  Catholics  of  England.  My  entreaties  in  their  be¬ 
half  have  been  even  offered  with  carneftnefs  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  herfelf.  But  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  dain 
myfelf  with  the  crimes  that  are  obje&cd  to  me.  I  would 
difdain  to  purcliafe  a  croivn  by  the  affafflnation  of  the 
meaneft  of  the  human  race.  To  aecufe  me  of  fclieming 
the  death  of  the  queen  my  filler,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  I  abhor  mod.  It  is  my  nature  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  devotions  of  Either,  and  not  the  fword  of  Ju¬ 
dith.  Elizabeth  herfelf  will  attefl,  that  I  have  often 
admonifhed  her  not  to  draw  upon  her  head  the  refent- 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.  My  innocence  cannot  lincerely  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  could 
not  pofflbly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
foul,  in  order  to  compafs  a  tranfgrefflon  fo  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.  But  amidft  the  inclement  and  un¬ 
principled  pretences  which  my  adverfaries  are  pleafed  to 
invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  anguilh,  I 
can  trace  and  difeover  with  eafe  the  real  caufes  of  their 
hoftility  and  provocation.  My  crimes  arc,  my  birth, 
the  injuries  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  proud  of  the  firft  *,  I  can  forgive  the  fe- 
cond ;  and  the  third  is  a  fource  to  me  of  fuch  comfort 
and  hope,  that  for  its  glory  I  will  be  contented  that  my 
blood  lhall  flow  upon  the  fcaffold.” 

To  the  defence  of  Mary,  no  returns  were  made  be- 
fide  unfupported  affirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  "evi- 
dence  produced  to  her  prejudice.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
trial,  however,  there  occurred  fome  incidents  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  related.  My  lord  Burleigh,  who  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  difeompofe  her,  charged  her  with  the  fixed  re- 
folution  of  conveying  her  claims  and  titles  to  England 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  But  though,  in  a  difeontented 
humour  with  her  fon,  fhe  had  threatened  to  difinherit 
him,  and  had  even  correfponded  on  the  fubjedf  with  her 
feledf  friends,  it  appears  that  this  project  is  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  only  a  tranfient  effeft  of  refentment  and  paf- 
fion.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spanilh  king 
profeffed  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  a  book  in  juftiftcation  of  them  had  been 
communicated  to  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  Ihe 
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had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  many  by  difapproving  of  Scotland- 
this  book  •,  and  that  no  conveyance  of  her  titles  to  the  "v 
Spanilh  king  had  been  ever  executed. 

The  trial  continued  during  two  days  \  but  the  com- 
miffioners  avoided  delivering  their  opinions.  My  lord 
Burleigh,  in  whofe  management  Elizabeth  chiefly  con¬ 
fided,  and  whom  the  Scottifh  queen  difeompofed  in  no 
common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour,  being  eager 
to  conclude  the  bulinefs,  demanded  to  know  it  die  had 
any  thing  to  add  to  what  Ihe  had  urged  in  her  defence.  g 
She  informed  him,  that  die  would  be  infinitely  pleafed  She  defire" 
and  gratified,  if  it  Ihould  be  permitted  to  her  to  be  to  fit  heard 
heard  in  her  judification  before  a  full  meeting  of  parlia-befrre  the 
ment,  or  before  the  queen  and  her  privy-council.  This ^  before 
intimation  was  unexpeded  ;  and  the  requelt  implied  in  the  queen, 
it  was  rejeded.  The  court,  in  confequence  of  previous 
inftrudions  from  Elizabeth,  adjourned  to  a  farther  day, 
and  appointed  that  the  place  of  its  convention  Ihould  be 
the  dar-chamber  at  Weftminfter.  It  accordingly  affem- 
bled  there  *,  and  Naw  and  Curl,  who  had  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  Fotheringay-caftle,  were  now  called  before  the 
commiffioners.  An  oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put 
to  them  ;  and  they  definitely  affirmed  and  protefted  that 
the  declaration  they  fubferibed  was  in  every  refped  juft 
and  faithful.  Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pro-  g53 
nounce  fcntence  againd  P4ary.  The  commiffioners  una- Judgment 
nimoufly  concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdidt  or  given  a- 
judgment,  that  die  “  was  a  party  to  the  confpiracy  ofSaiu^ 
Babington  *,  and  that  (lie  had  eompaffed  and  imagined 
matters  within  the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the  - 
hurt,  death,  and  dedrudllon,  of  the  royal  perfon  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  in  oppofition  to  the  datute  framed  for  her  pro- 
tedion.”  On  the  fame  day  in  which  this  extraordinary 
fentence  was  given,  the  commiffioners  and  the  judges 
of  England  iffued  a  declaration,  which  imported,  that 
it  was  not  to  derogate  in  any  degree  from  the  titles  and 
honour  of  the  king  of  Scots. 

The  fentence  againd  Mary  was  very  foon  ratified  by  The  feh- 
the  Engliffl  parliament.  King  James  was  druck  withtence  rati- 
horror  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  mother  ;  but  *iec*  the 
that  fpiritlefs  prince  could  (how  his  refentment  no  far- En^  1  ^ 

ther  than  by  unavailing  embaffies  and  remondrances.  ^11.  Igg 6, 
France  interpofed  in  the  fame  ineffe&ual  manner ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth  caufed  the 
fentence  of  the  commiffioners  againd  her  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  After  this  die  was  made  acquainted  with  her 
fate,  and  received  the  news  with  the  greated  compofure, 
and  even  apparent  fatisfa&ion.  Her  keepers  now  refu- 
fed  to  treat  her  with  any  reverence  or  refpeft.  They 
entered  her  apartment  with  their  heads  covered,  and 
made  no  obeifance  to  her.  They  took  down  her  canopy 
of  date,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the  badges  of  royalty. 

By  thefe  infulting  mortifications  they  meant  to  inform 
her,  that  die  had  funk  from  the  dignity  of  a  princefs  to 
the  abjedl  date  of  a  criminal.  She  fmiled,  and  faid,  “  I11 
defpite  of  your  fovereign  and  her  fubfervient  judges,  I 
will  live  and  die  a  queen.  My  royal  chara&er  is  inde¬ 
lible  ;  and  I  will  furrendcr  it  with  my  fpirit  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  from  whom  I  received  it,  and  to  whom  my 
honour  and  my  innocence  are  fully  known.  In  this  me¬ 
lancholy  fituation  Mary  addreffed  a  magnanimous  letter 
to  Elizabeth/  in  which,  without  making  the  lead  foli- 
citation  for  her  life,  fhe  only  requeded  that  her  body 
might  be  carried  to  France  5  that  fhe  might  be  publicly 
executed  ;  that  her  fervants  might  be  permitted  to  de- 
5  C  2  '  part 
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Scotland.  part  0ut  of  England  unmolefted,  and  enjoy  the  legacies 
Lt™  -v-~ r,u-  bequeathed  them.”  But  to  this  letter  no  an- 

Q60  fwcr  was  given* 

Imbecility  In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  neither  addrefs 
of  James,  nor  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  his  mo- 
and  ex-  ther,  announced  her  fituation  to  his  bigotted  fubjefts, 
lence  and"  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  faid  for  her  in  all  the  church- 
bigotry  of  es.  The  form  of  the  petition  he  prefcribed  was  framed 
hts  clergy,  with  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
no  objeftion  to  it.  He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  “  that 
it  might  pleafe  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  light 
of  his  truth,  and  protect  her  from  the  danger  which  was 
hanging  over  her.”  His  own  chaplains,  and  Mr  David 
Lindfay  minifter  of  Leith,  obferved  his  command..  But 
all  the  other  clergy  refufed  to  proftitute  their  pulpits  by 
preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a  Papift. 
James,  {hocked  with  their  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  fedi- 
tion,  appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers  to  be  faid  for 
Mary,  and  iffued  a  drifter  injunftion  to  the  clergy  to 
obey  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  himfelf  from  any 
infult,  he  commanded  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  to 
preach  before  him.  The  ecclefiaftics,  difgufled  with 
his  injunftion,  perfuaded  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  proba¬ 
tioner  in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  defigned  for 
the  archbifhop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
teftified  his  ffirprife ;  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would 
obey  his  injunftion,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate. 
Cowper  replied,  ”  that  he  would  do  as  the  fpirit  of 
God  would  direft  him.”  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to 
compel  him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  this  violence  “  would  witnefs  againft  the 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  j”  and  denounced  a 
-  curfe  againft  the  fpeftators  for  not  exerting  themfelves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbifhop  now  afeending  the  pul¬ 
pit,  performed  with  propriety  the  funftion  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  recom¬ 
mending  moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In 
the  afternoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual 
and  Mr  William  Watfon,  two  minifters  remarkable  for 
their  zeal.  As  a  puniffiment  for  his  audacious  petu¬ 
lance,  he  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Blacknefs  *, 
and  his  attendants  having  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  were  prohibited  from 
36r  preaching  during  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 

Elizabeth  Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  the  torment  and 
feels  fome  difquiet  of  unhappy  and  miferable  paffions.  At  times 
xetnorfe;  courted  the  fadnefs  of  folitude,  and  refufed  to  be 

confoled  or  to  fpeak.  In  other  feafons  her  fighs  were 
frequent,  and  fhe  broke  out  into  loud  and  wild  excla¬ 
mations  expreflive  of  the  ft  ate  of  her  mind.  Her  fub- 
jefts  waited  the  determination  of  her  will  under  a  dif- 
trafting  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  minifters,  who 
knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were 
induftrious  in  inventing  terrifying  intelligence,  and  in 
Stuart.  circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.  There  were  ru¬ 
mours  that  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  arrived  at  Milford- 
haven  ;  that  a  formidable  army  of  Scottiffi  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital  *,  that  the  duke  of  Guife 
had  difembarked  many  troops  of  veteran  foldiers  in  Suf- 
fex  *,  that  Mary  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon,  and  was  eol- 
iefting  the  Engliffi  Catholics  ;  that  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  had  thrown  afide  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  reduce  Lon- 
l 


don  to  allies.  An  aftual  confpiracy  was  even  maliciouf-  Scotland, 
ly  charged  upon  L’ Aubefpine  the  French  refident  5  and  mmmJ 

he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  difgrace. 

From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth 
were  fo  ftudious  to  excite,  they  fcrupled  not  loudly  and 
invariably  to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  re-eftablifhed  only  by  the  fpeedy 
execution  of  the  Scottiffi  queen.  86* 

While  the  nation  was  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the  but  figns 
dellruftion  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  Secretary  Da-thewar- 
vidfon  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.  Ha-  ™nt  f?r 
ving  perufed  it  with  deliberation,  fhe  obferved  that  itde^s 
was  extended  in  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authority 
of  her  fubfeription.  She  was  in  a  humour  fomewhat 
gay,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  forry  for  what 
fhe  had  done.  He  replied,  that  it  was  afflifting  to  him 
to  think  of  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  j  but  that  he 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottifti  prin- 
cefs.  She  enjoined  him  to  be  fecret,  and  defired,  that 
before  he  ffiould  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he  ffiould  carry  it  to  Walfmgham.  “  I  fear  much 
(faid  ffie,  in  a  merry  tone),  that  the  grief  of  it  will 
kill  him.” 

This  levity  was  momentary  ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
fucceeded  it.  Though  fhe  earneftly  defired  the  death 
of  Mary,  ffie  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 

She  was  folicitous  to  accompliffi  this  bafe  tranfaftion  by 
fome  method  which  would  conceal  her  confent  to  it.  ^ 
After  intimating  to  Mr  Davidfon  an  anxious  wiffi  that  wifiies  to 
its  blame  ftiould  be  removed  from  her,  ffie  counfelled  have  her 
him  to  join  with  Walfingham  in  addreffing  a  letter  topft™te!y 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Dury,  recommending  murdered’ 
it  to  them  to  manifeft  their  love  to  her  by  (bedding  pri¬ 
vately  the  blood  of  her  adverfary.  The  unlawfulnefs  of 
this  deed  afftfted  Davidfon,  and  he  objefted  to  it.  She 
repeated  refolutely  her  injunftions,  and  he  departed  to 
execute  them.  A  letter  under  his  name  and  that  of 
Walfingham  was  difpatched  to  Mary’s  keepers,  com¬ 
municating  to  them  her  purpofe.  Corrupted  by  her 
paffions,  and  loft  to  the  fenfibilities  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
had  now  reached  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wicked- 
nefs.  Though  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  entrufted  with 
the  cares  of  a  great  nation,  ffie  blufficcl  not  to  give  it  in 
charge  to  her  minifters  to  enjoin  a  murder  }  and  this- 
murder  was  conncfted  with  every  circumftance  that 
could  make  it  moft  frightful  and  horrid.  The  viftim 
for  whofe  blood  (lie  thirfted  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
relation,  who  was  fplendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi¬ 
lities,  magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  foiling  with  g6-^ 
innocence.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  which  her 
though  the  flaves  of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  eleva- keepers  re- 
tion  of  mind  which  reflected  the  greateft  difgrace  on  thefuie* 
fovereign.  They  confidered  themfelves  as  grofsly  in- 
fulted  by  the  purpofe  propofed  to  them  ;  and  in  the  return 
they  made  to  Walfingham,  they  affured  him,  that  the 
queen  might  command  their  lives  and  their  property, 
but  that  they  would  never  confent  to  part  with  their  ho¬ 
nour,  and  ftain  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  with  the 
guilt  of  an  affaffi nation.  When  Davidfon  carried  their  stuatU 
difpatch  to  her,  ffie  broke  out  into  anger.  Their  feru- 
pulous  delicacy,  fhe  faid,  was  a  dainty  infringement  of 
their  oath  of  affociation  ;  and  they  were  nice,  precife, 
and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great  promifes  in 
words,  and  achieve  nothing.  She  told  him,  that  the 
bufinefs  could  be  performed  without  them  5  and  recom¬ 
mended 
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mended  one  WingfieM  to  bis  notice,  who  would  not  he- 
fitate  to  ftrike  the  blow.  The  aftonifhed  fecretary  ex¬ 
claimed  with  warmth  againft  a  mode  of  proceeding  fo 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protefted,  that  if 
(he  ftiould  take  upon  herfelf  the  blame  of  this  deed,  it 
would  pollute  her  with  the  blacked  difhonour  3  and 
that,  if  flie  fhould  difavow  it,  (he  would  overthrow  for 
ever  the  reputation,  the  eftates,  and  the  children,  of  the 
perfons  who  (liould  aflifl  in  it.  She  heard  him  with 
pain,  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 

The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
Walfingham,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
the  great  feal  to  it.  This  formality  was  hardly  conclu¬ 
ded,  when  a  meffage  from  Elizabeth  prohibited  David- 
fon  from  waiting  upon  the  chancellor  till  he  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  farther  in  dr  unions.  Within  an  hour  after,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  feeond  mefiage  to  the  fame  purpofe.  He  ha- 
dened  to  court 3  and  Elizabeth  afked  eagerly,  if  he  had 
feen  the  chancellor.  He  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  3 
and  die  exclaimed  with  bitternefs  againd  his  hade.  He 
faid,  that  he  had  a£ted  exa&ly  as  fhe  had  dire&ed  him. 
She  continued  to  exprefs  warmly  her  difpleafure  3  but 
gave  no  command  to  dop  the  operation  of  the  warrant. 
In  a  date  of  uneafinefs  and  apprehenfion,  he  communi¬ 
cated  her  behaviour  to  the  chancellor  and  the  privy- 
council.  Thefe  courtiers,  however,  who  were  weft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  their  midrefs,  and  who  knew 
how  to  Hatter  her,  paid  no  attention  to  him.  They 
perceived,  or  were  fecretly  informed,  that  Hie  defired 
to  have  a  pretence  upon  which  to  complain  of  the  fecre¬ 
tary,  and  to  deny  that  he  had  obeyed  her  indru&ions. 
They  obferved  to  him,  that  by  fubferibing  the  warrant, 
fhe  had  performed  lvhatever  the  law  required  of  her  3 
and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  delay  the  execution  any 
longer.  While  they  were  anxious  to  pleafe  Elizabeth, 
they  were  confcious  of  their  own  cruelty  to  Mary,  and 
did  not  imagine  they  could  be  in  pcrfe<ft  fecurity  while 
(he  lived.  They  difpatched  the  warrant  to  the  earls  of 
Shrewfhury  and  Kent,  with  indru&ions  to  them  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  pUrpofe. 

When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo- 
theringay  cadle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  lick,  and 
repofing  on  her  bed.  They  infiffed,  notwithftanding, 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  Being  informed  by  her  fer- 
vants  that  the  meffage  they  brought  was  important  and 
prefling,  fhe  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were  con¬ 
duced  into  her  prefence  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury  3  and  with  little  formality  they  told  her, 
that  Elizabeth  had  confented  to  her  death,  and  that  fhe 
was  to  fuffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  Then 
Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy-council,  who  ac¬ 
companied  them,  read  over  the  warrant,  which  fhe 
heard  with  pious  compofure  and  unfhaken  fortitude. 
They  then  affeCed  to  juftify  their  miff  refs  by  entering 
into  details  concerning  the  confpiracy  of  Babington. 
She  put  her  hand  on  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  on  a  ta¬ 
ble  near  her,  and  fwore  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
that  fhe  never  devifed,  confented  to,  or  purfued  the  death 
<*f  Elizabeth  in  any  fhape  whatever.  The  earl  of  Kent, 
un wifely  zealous  for  the  Proteflant  religion,  excepted 
againft  her  oath  as  being  made  on  a  Popifh  bible. 
She  replied  to  him  mildly,  u  It  is  for  this  very  reafon, 
my  lord,  to  be  relied  on  with  the  greater  fecurity  ; 
for  I  efteem  the  Popifh  verfion  of  the  Scriptures  to 
fee  the  moil  authentic.”  Indulging  his  puritanical  fer¬ 


vour,  he  declaimed  againft  popery,  counfelled  her  to  re-  Scotland, 
nounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  attention  Dr 
Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard  him  with 
fome  impatience  3  and  difeovered  no  anxiety  to  be  con¬ 
verted  by  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  he  reprefented  as  a 
moft  learned  divine.  Riling  into  paftion,  he  exclaimed, 
that  “  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  religion,  and 
that  her  death  would  be  its  life.”  After  informing  him 
that  (lie  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  religious  fentiments, 

(lie  defired  that  her  confeffor  might  have  the  liberty  to 
repair  to  her.  The  two  earls  concurred  in  obferving, 
that  their  confcienccs  did  not  allow  them  to  grant  this 
requeft.  She  intimated  to  them  the  favours  for  which 
(lie  had  applied  by  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and  expref- 
fed  a  wifh  to  know  if  her  fifter  had  attended  to  them. 

They  anfwered,  that  thefe  were  points  on  which  they 
had  received  no  inftru£lions.  She  made  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl  5  and  afked,  whe¬ 
ther  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in  the  wickedefl  times 
of  the  moft  unprincipled  nation,  that  the  fervants  of  a 
fovereign  princefs  had  been  fuborned  for  the  purpofe  of 
deftroying  her.  They  looked  to  one  another,  and  were 
filent.  Bourgoin  her  phyfician,  who  with  her  other 
domeftics  was  prefen t  at  this  interview,  feeing  the  two 
earls  ready  to  depart,  befought  them  with  an  emphatic 
earneftnefs  to  refleft  on  the  fhort  and  inadequate  portion 
of  time  that  they  had  allotted  to  his  miftrefs  to  prepare 
herfelf  for  death.  He  infilled,  that  a  refpeft  for  her 
high  rank,  and  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  her 
concerns,  required  at  leaft  a  period  of  fome  days.  They 
pretended,  however,  not  to  underftarid  the  propriety  of 
his  petition,  and  refufed  it.  g. 

On  the  departure  of  the  two  earls,  her  domeftics  gave  she  pre- 
a  full  vent  to  their  affii£lions  3  and  while  fhe  experien- pares  for 
ced  a  melancholy  pleafure  in  their  tears,  lamentations,  death, 
and  kindnefs,  fhe  endeavoured  to  confole  them.  Their 
grief,  fhe  faid,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and  could 
better  neither  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her  caufe 
had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  moft  honourable 3  and 
the  miferies  from  which  fhe  was  to  be  relieved  were  the 
moft  hopelefs  and  the  moft  afflitfting.  Inftead  of  dejec¬ 
tion  and  fadnefs,  (lie  therefore  enjoined  them  to  be  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  That  fhe  might  have  the  more  lei- 
fure  to  fettle  her  affairs,  fhe  fupped  early,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  ufual  cuftom,  fhe  ate  little.  While  at  table, 
flie  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  phyfician,  that  the  force 
of  truth  was  infur  mountable  3  for  that  the  earl  of  Kent, 
notwithftanding  the  pretence  of  her  having  confpired 
againft  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  informed  her,  that  her 
death  would  be  the  fecurity  of  their  religion.  When 
fupper  was  over,  (he  ordered  all  her  fervants  to  appear 
before  her,  and  treated  them  with  the  kindnefs  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  her  life.  Having  fettled  thefe 
attentions,  fhe  entered  her  bedchamber  with  her  wo¬ 
men  3  and,  according  to  her  uniform  praflice,  employed 
herfelf  in  religious  duties,  and  in  reading  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  At  her  accuftomed  time  fhe  went  to  flecp  3  Smart 
and  after  enjoying  fome  hours  of  found  reft,  fhe  awaked. 

She  then  indulged  in  pious  meditation,  and  partook  of 
the  facrament  by  the  means  of  a  confecrated  hoft,  which 
a  melancholy  prefentiment  of  her  calamities  had  induced 
her  to  obtain  from  Pius  V. 

At  the  break  of  day  (lie  arrayed  herfelf  in  rich,  but 
becoming  apparel  ;  and  calling  together  her  fervants, 
fhe  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  and  apologifed  for  the 
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Scotland,  fmallnefs  of  her  legacies  from  her  inability  to  be  more 

' - -  generous.  Following  the  arrangement  (he  had  previ- 

Ac count  of  ouay  ma^c»  then  dealt  out  to  them  her  goods,  ward- 
he^cxocu-  robe,  and  jewels.  To  Bourgoin  her  phyfician  (lie  cora¬ 
tion,  7th  mitted  the  care  of  her  will,  with  a  charge  that  he  would 
Feb.  15S7.  Oliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guife. 

She  alfo  entrufted  him  with  tokens  of  her  affc&ion  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  fhe  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
flic  was  feen  fometimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  fome- 
times  (landing  motionlefs  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  diredled  to  the  heavens.  In  thefe  tender  and 
agitated  moments,  fhe  was  dwelling  on  the  memory 
of  her  differing?  and  her  virtues,  repofing  her  weaknefles 
in  the  bofom  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  folacing  her 
fpirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections  and  his 
mercy.  While  fhe  was  thus  engaged,  I  homas  An¬ 
drews,  the  high  fherifF  of  the  county,  announced  to 
-  her,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  dreffed  in  a  gown  of  black  filk  ;  her  petti¬ 
coat  was  bordered  with  crinifon-velvet  ;  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edged  with  bone-lace,  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  her  caul,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground  :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  fufpended  from  her  neck  by  a  poman¬ 
der  chain  ;  her  beads  w~ere  fixed  to  her  girdle  ;  and  (lie 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amidfl  the 
fereams  and  lamentations  of  her  women  fhe  defeended 
the  flairs  ;  and  in  the  porch  flic  was  received  by  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewfbury  with  their  attendants.— 
Here,  too,  (lie  met  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  the  mafter  of 
her  houfchold,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  prefence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himfelf  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  fad  def- 
tiny,  and  the  forrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  fhe  had  fpoken  to  Melvil,  fhe  befought  the 
two  earls  that  her  fervants  might  be  treated  with  civili¬ 
ty,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  prefents  (lie  had  bellow¬ 
ed  on  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  fafe  con- 
du£t  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  flight  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  fcaifold,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witneffes  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requefl  the  carl  of 
Kent  difeovered  a  flrong  relu&ance.  He  faid  that  they 
would  behave  with  an  intemperate  paflion  ;  and  that 
they  would  pra£life  fuperflitious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  fhe 
was  fure  that  none  of  their  a£l ions  would  be  blameable  ; 
and  that  it  was  but  decent  that  fotne  of  her  women 
fliould  be  about  her.  The  earl  dill  hefitating,  (lie  was 
affefted  with  the  infolent  and  flupid  indignity  of  his 
-Stuart  malice,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  am  coufin  to  your  miflrefs, 
and  defeended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.”  The 
earl  of  Shrewfbury  interpofmg,  it  was  agreed  that  flie 
fliould  fele£t  two  of  her  women  who  might  aflifl  her 
in  her  lafl  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  men-fervants,  who 
might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it.  ^ 

She  entered  the  hall  where  flie  was  to  differ,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  air  of  grace  and  majefly  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  farthefl  extremity.  The 
fpe&ators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  carriage, 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  luflre  was  yet  dazzling,  and 
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her  matchlefs  misfortunes,  affe£led  them.  They  gave  Scotland, 
way  to  contending  emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
pity.  She  afeended  the  fcaffold  with  a  firm  flep  and  a 
ftrene  afpedl,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  the  axe, 
and  the  executioners.  The  fpedlators  were  diffolved  in 
tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in  which  flie  feated 
herfelf.  Silence  was  commanded*,  and  Beale  read  aloud 
the  warrant  for  her  death.  She  heard  it  attentively, 
yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it  might  be  gathered 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  on  a  fubjeeff  more 
important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough  taking 
bis  flatiori  oppofite  to  her  without  the  rails  of  the  fcaf¬ 
fold,  began  a  difeourfe  on  her  life,  paft,  prefent,  and 
to  come.  He  affe£ied  to  enumerate  her  trefpaffes  againfl 
Elizabeth,  and  to  deferibe  the  love  and  tendernefs  which 
that  princefs  had  drawn  to  her.  He  counfelled  her  to 
repent  of  her  crimes  ;  and  while  he  inveighed  againfl: 
her  attachment  to  Popery,  he  threatened  her  with  ever- 
lafting  fire  if  fhe  fhould  delay  to  renounce  its  errors. 

His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe  in  the  higheft 
degree;  and  while  lie  meant  to  infult  her,  he  infulted 
(till  more  the  religion  which  he  profeffed,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  whom  he  flattered.  Twice  fhe  interrupted  him 
with  great  gentlenefs.  But  he  pertinacioufly  continued 
his  exhortations.  Raifing  her  voice,  fhe  commanded 
him  with  a  refolute  tone  to  withhold  his  indignities  and 
menaces,  and  not  to  trouble  her  any  more  about  her 
faith.  44  I  was  born  (faid  fhe)  in  the  Catholic  religion  ; 

I  have  experienced  its  comforts  during  my  life,  in  the 
trying  feafons  of  (icknefs,  calamity,  and  forrow  ;  and  I 
am  relolved  to  die  in  it.”  The  two  earls,  afhamed  of 
the  favage  obftinacy  of  his  deportment,  admoniflied  him 
to  defift  from  his  fpeechcs,  and  to  content  himfelf  with 
praying  for  her*  converfion.  He  entered  on  a  long 
prayer  ;  and  Mary  falling  on  her  knees,  and  difregard- 
ing  him  altogether,  employed  herfelf  in  devotions  from 
the  office  of  the  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  wro- 
men  affifted  her  to  difrobe  ;  and  the  executioners  offer¬ 
ing  their  aid,  (lie  repreffed  their  forwardnefs  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  fhe  was  not  accuftomed  to  be  attended  by 
fueli  fervants,  nor  to  be  undrefled  before  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  afide,  (lie 
drew  on  her  arms  a  pair  of  filk  gloves.  Her  women 
and  men  fervants  burft  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonifli  them  to  be 
filent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  fmile 
that  feemed  to  confole,  but'  that  plunged  them  into 
deeper  woe.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block, 
and  faid,  “  In  thee,  O  Lord  !  do  I  truft,  let  me  never 
be  confounded.”  She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  linen 
handkerchief  in  which  the  eucharift  had  been  inclofed  ; 
and  ft  retching  forth  her  body  with  great  tranquillity, 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  ftroke,  fhe  called  out, 

“  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  I  commit  my  fpirit.”  The 
executioner,  from  defign,  from  unfkilfulncfs,  or  from 
inquietude,  ft  ruck  three  blows  before  he  feparated  her 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  dreaming  with  blood ;  and  her  hair  being 
difeompofed,  was  difeovered  to  be  already  gray  with 
affli&ions  and  anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  cried  out,  44  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  pe- 
rifh.”  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice,  anfwer- 
ed,  44  Amen.”  All  the  other  fpe&ators  were  melted 
into  the  tendered  fympathy  and  forrow. 
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Her  women  haftened  to  protect  her  dead  body  from  .  intention  of  calling 
the  curiofity  of  the  fpe&ators  5  and  folaced  themfelves 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourning  over  it  undiflurbed 
when  they  (hould  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out  in  its  fune¬ 
ral  garb.  But  the  two  earls  prohibited  them  from  dif- 
charging  thefe  melancholy  yet  pleating  offices  to  their 
departed  miftrefs,  and  drove  them  from  the  hall  with 
indignity,  Bourgoin  her  phvfician  applied  to  them 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for 
the  purpofe  of  preferving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with 
him  to  France.  But  they  refufed  his  intreaty  with 
difdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into 
an  adjoining  apartment  ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from 
an  old  billiard-table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  block,  the  eufhion,  the  fcaffold,  and  the  gar¬ 
ments,  which  were  ftained  with  her  blood,  were  con- 
fumed  with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal 
fplendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  ihe 
lived,  feemed  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen 
when  (he  was  dead. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  fon.  Elizabeth, 
apprelienfive  of  his  refentment  for  her  treatment  of  his 
mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  fhe  difclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  fa 61.  James  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was 
fent  by  one  Cary.  The.  meffienger  was  flopped  at  Ber¬ 
wick  by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  fhould  proceed  at  his  pe¬ 
ril.  James  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Dalkeith  callle,  in  order 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  grief  j  but  the  natural  levity  and 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  a6fing  in 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Inftead  of  refolutely  adhe¬ 
ring  to  his  firft  determination  of  not  allowing  Carv  to 
fet  foot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  gave  his  confent 
that  he  fhould  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain 
members  of  his  privy-council,  who  took  a  journey  to 
the  borders  on  purpofe  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con¬ 
ference,  Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  be  inviolably  obferved. 

He  faid  that  his  miilrefs  was  grieved  at  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  had  happened  without, her  confent  •  and, 
in  Elizabeth’s  name,  offered  any  fatisfa6fion  that  James 
could  demand.  The  Scots  commiflioners  treated  Cary’s 
fpeech  and  propofal  with  becoming  difdain.  They  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  know 
whether  James  was  difpofed  to  fell  his  mother’s  blood  ; 
adding,  that  the  Scottifh  nobility  and  people  were  de¬ 
termined  to  revenge  it,  and  to  intereft  in  their  quarrel 
the  other  princes  of  Europe.  On  this  Cary  delivered 
to  them  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  -  together  with  a  de¬ 
claration  of  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther. 

This  reception  of  her  ambaffador  threw  Elizabeth  in¬ 
to  the  utmoft  confirmation.  She  was  apprehenfive  that 
James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire¬ 
ly  overwhelm  her  5  and  had  the  refentment  or  the  fpirit 
of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  haughty  Englifh  princefs  would  have  been 
made  feverely  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  James  had  any  ferious 
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6  Elizabeth  to  an  account  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother  >  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural 
imbecility  may  be  urged  as  an  excufe,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  own  neceflity  for  money  had  fwallowed 
up  every  other  confideration.  By  the  league  formerly 
concluded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  fhould  pay  an  annual  penfion  to  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own  re¬ 
venue  anfwer  his  purpofes,  nor  addrefs  to  get  it  increa- 
fed.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  \  and  as  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  plenty  to  fpare,  her  friendfhip  became  a  va¬ 
luable  aequifition.  To  this  confideration,  joined  to  his 
view  of  afeending  the  Englifii  throne,  mutt  chiefly  be 
aferibed  the  little  refentment  fliown  by  him  to  the  atro¬ 
cious  condu6t  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  diffiimula- 
tion  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro- 
fecuted  and  fined  Secretary  Davidfon  and  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh  for  the  adlive  part  they  had  taken  in  Mary’s 
death.  Their  punilhment  was  indeed  much  lefs  than 
they  deferved,  but  they  certainly  did  not  merit  fuch 
treatment  at  her  hands.  Walfingham,  though  equally 
guilty,  yetefcaped  bv  pretending  indifpofition,  or  perhaps 
efeaped  becaufe  the  queen  had  now  oceafion  for  his  fer- 
vices.  By  her  command  he  drew7  up  a  long  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  Lord  Thirlilon,  King  James’s  prime  miriifler  5 
in  which  he  fhowed  the  neceflity  of  putting  Mary  to 
death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge  it.  He 
boa  fled  of  the  fuperior  force  of  England  to  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  (hewed  James  that  he  would  for  ever  ruin  his 


pretentions  to  the  Englith  crown,  by  involving  the  two 
nations  in  a  war  ;  that  he  ought  not  to  trull  to  foreign 
alliances ;  that  the  Catholic  party  were  fo  divided 
\  among  themfelves,  that  he  could  receive  little  or  no 
afliflance  from  them,  even  fuppoting  him  fo  ill  advifed 
as  to  change  his  own  religion  for  Popery,  and  that  they 
would  not  truft  his  tincerity.  Laftly,  He  attempted  to 
4  (how,  that  James  had  already  difeharged  all  the  duty 
towards  his  mother, and  his  own  reputation  that  could 
be  cxpe6Ied  from  an  affe6Iionate  fon  and  a  wife  king  ; 
that  his  interceding  .for  her  with  a  concern  fo  becoming 
t  nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingdom  of  England  * 
but  tli at  it  would  be  madnefs  to  puth  his  refentment 
.  farther. 

.This  letter  had  all  the  effe6l  that  could  be  defired. 
James  gave  an  audience  to  the  Englifh  ambaffador  ;  and 
being  affured  that  his  blood  w?as  not  tainted  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  mother  for  treafbn  againft  Elizabeth,  but 
that  he  was  dill  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  confented  to  make  up  matters,  and  to  ad¬ 
drefs  the  murderer  of  his  mother  by  the  title  of  loving 
and  afteflionate  filler. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  accefiion  to  the  crown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth’s  death  in  1603,  affords  little 
matter  of  moment.  His  fcandalous  concctiions  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  his  conflant  applications  to  her  for  money, 
tilled  up  the  meafure  of  his  meannefs.  Ever  fince 
the  expulfion  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  fa6t  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  an  Englifii  province.  The 
fovereign  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  and 
executed  for  treafon  ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  impofllble,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  fubjeftion  to 
England  \  and  to  complete  all,  the  contemptible  fuccef- 
for  of  Mary  thought  himfelf  well  oft’  that  he  w'as  not  a 
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traitor  too,  to  his  fovereign  the  queen  of  England  we 
mull  flip  pole,  for  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no  other  fuppo-k 
fit  ion. 

During  the  reign  of  James,  the  religious  diflurbances 
„  which  began  at  the  reformation,,  and  that  violent  ftrug- 
thc  reign  ofgje  0f  clergy  for  power  which  never  ceaftd  till  the 
Janies.  resolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con¬ 
tinual  clamours  were  raifed  againft  Popery,  at  the  fame 
tirfie  that  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  Popery 
were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  mofl  infolent  manner,  as  the 
effects  of  immediate  infpiration.  Thefe  were  the  total 
independence  of  the  clergy  on  every  earthly  power,  at 
the  fame  time  that  all  earthly  powers  were  to  be  fubjedl 
>to  them.  Their  fantaftie  decrees  were  fuppofed  to  be 
binding  in  heaven;  and  they  took  care  that  they  fnould 
be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever  had  offended  fo  far 
as  to  fall  under  a  fentence  of  excommunication  was  de¬ 
clared  an  outlaw. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  circumflance  mufl  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  diflurb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  But  befides  this,  the  weaknefs  of  James’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  fuch,  that,  under  the  name  of  peaee,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war  ; 
g72  the  feudal  animofities  revived,  and  daughter  and  murder 
Bis  tuper-  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  only  for 
ftition  and  pedantry,  difputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re-modelled, 
cruelty.  COnftitution  to  no  purpofe.  The  clergy  continued 

their  infolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  on  one  an¬ 
other  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap¬ 
py  eredulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  de¬ 
clared  a  mofl  inhuman  and  bloody  war  againfl  the  poor 
old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  converging  with  the  devil. 

King  James  had  for  fome  time  formed  a  matrimonial 
fcheme,  and  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  princefs  Anne, 
daughter  of  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark.  Queen 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  embarrafs  this  marriage  as  fhe 
had  done  -  that  of  his  mother,  but  James  overlooked  all 
obflacles  by  an  effort  of  gallantry  of  which  he  was 
deemed  incapable.  On  tlie'22d  of  October,  1589*  he 
failed  to  Denmark  and  married  the  princefs  Arme,  then 
in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.  The  character  of  this 
princefs  has  been  generally  reprefen ted  in  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  light,  but  probably  the  imputations  which  have 
been  call  on  it,  arofe  more  from  prejudice  than  reality. 
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In  autumn  1600,  a  remarkable  eonfpiracy  happened  t  Scotland, 
againfl  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  king.  The  at-  ' 
tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  for  the  part  eonfpiracy 
he  adled  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven  and  for  fubfequent  prac-Gf  Gowrie. 
tiees  of  treafon,  have  been  already  mentioned.  His  fon,  An.  i6cc. 
however,  had  been  reflored  to  his  paternal  dignity  and 
eflates,  and  had  in  confequence  profeffed  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  the  king.  But  the  Prefbyterian  clergy 
continued  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  the  raid  of 
Ruthven,  and  to  declare  on  every  oeeafion  that  in  their 
opinion  the  carl  of  Gowrie  had  fuffered  by  an  unjuft 
fentence.  One  of  the  moft  eminent  and  popular  of  that 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gowrie  and 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  frequent  conventions 
with  him,  muft  have  been  deeply  impreffed  with  the 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  paffion  of 
revenge  took  poffefiion  of  their  breads;  and  having  in¬ 
vited  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie’s 
houfe  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  (bowing  him  a 
feoret  treafure  of  foreign  gold,  whieh  he  might  lawfully 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  him  a  clofe  prifoner,  with  threats  of  putting  him 
to  in  11  ant  death  if  he  (hould  make  any  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty. 

The  reality  of  this  eonfpiracy  has  been  queftioned  by 
many  wTriters,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  it  would  appear, 
but  beeaufe  they  could  not  affign  a  rational  motive  for 
Gowrie’s  engaging  in  fo  hazardous  an  enterprife  ;  and 
fome  have  even  infinuated  that  the  eonfpiracy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  king  againft  Gowrie  in  order  to  get 
poffeffion  of  his  large  ellates.  It  has  been  fhown  how¬ 
ever  by  Arnot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 
evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  the  earl’s,  who  feems  to  have  intended  that 
the  king  (hould  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffm  ; 
and  the  fame  acute  and  diferiminating  writer  has  made 
it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  entertained  hopes,  in 
the  then  diftra£led  ftate  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 
of  being  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  murdered  fo¬ 
vereign  (z). 

The  particulars  of  this  eonfpiracy,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  colle£ied  from  the  trial  of  the  confpirators,  and  the 
depofitions  of  the  witneffes,  publifhed  by  Mr  Arnot  and 
the  earl  of  Cromarty,  are  as  follows.  On  the  5th  of 
Auguft  at  feven  in  the  morning,  while  the  king  was 

about 


fz-)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  was  attached  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  reformation  ;  and  the  accomplilhments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of  an 
enterprifing  faftion.  The  importance  he  derived  from  ariflocratic  influence  over  his  extenfive  domains,  and  trom 
the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party  in  church  and  fiate,  was  embellilhed  with  the  luftre  o  a  rega  e  cen  .  us 
ambition,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  ftimulate  him  to  his  daring  enterprife.  Indeed,  if  his  attempt  was  to  be  di¬ 
rected  againft  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  fubjeft  and 
the  indeeent  and  malicious  imputation  of  baftardy,  with  which  the  fanatics  reproached  King  James,  might  afford 
a  plaufible  pretext  for  fecluding  the  royal  offspring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  had  ong 
loft  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  loft  his  judgment  j  and,  though  there  u"doub‘edly 
feveral  families  interpofed  between  Gowrie  and  the  crown  in  the  drift  line  of  fucceffion,  none  of  them  p  b  b  y 
poffeffed  power  and  popularity  to  fupport  their  right.  But  if  Gowrie  and  ns  brother  were  really  endowed  with 
thofe  perfonal  aceomplifhments  which  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  and  which  made  their  countrymen  conceu'e 
the  moft  /anguine  hopes  of  their  ear/,  virtues  ;  it  is  abfurd  to ffuppofe  Lord  Gowrie  to ^hav e ,  fla tiered  h:  mfe  f,  that 
in  a  country  where  the  church  was  -in  darker,  where  the  trumpet  of  fedition  was  founded  by  the  mimfter  nlm 
fortified  the  chief  block  houfe  of  the  lord's  Jerufa/em,  his  piety,  popularity,  and  bravery,  ftiould  fupply  the  def^ 
in  title,  and  make  him  be  called,  while  there  were  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  ;  as  has  fince  happened  m  the  fame 


country*  cn  u  kmuar  oeeafion. 
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L  Scotland,  about  to  mount  his  horfe,  to  hunt  in  Falkland  park, 
Alexander  Ruthven,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie, 
addreffed  him  in  a  very  familiar  manner.  After  the 
hunt  was  over,  the  king  defircd  the  duke  of  Lenox  to 
accompany  him  to  the  earl  of  Cowrie’s  at  Perth,  telling 
him  that  Alexander  Ruthven  had  invited  him  to  get 
fome  hidden  treafure,  but  defired  the  duke  to  have  an 
eye  to  himfelf,  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went 
with  Alexander  Ruthven.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
carl  of  Gowrie’s,  it  was  obferved  that  the  earl’s  fervants 
were  armed.  After  the  king  had  dined,  Ruthven  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  uppermofl  part  of  the  houfe,  where  he 
attempted  to  make  him  a  prifoner,  and  to  bind  his 
hands;  but  the  king  refilled,  and  called  out  treafon  from 
the  window.  Sir  John  Ramfay,  who  carried  the  king’s 
hawk,  firfl  entered  the  chamber,  where  he  faw  Ruthven 
ilruggling  with  the  king.  Ramfay  foon  difpatched  the 
traitor,  and  the  carl  of  Gowrie  entering  with  a  fword  in 
each  hand,  and  followed  by  armed  men,  there  enfued  a 
fliort  conflift,  in  which  the  earl  was  mortally  wounded 
by  Sir  John  Ramfay. 

For  this  eminent  fervice  Sir  John  Ramfay  was  en¬ 
nobled  ;  and  though  Gowrie  and  his  brother  fell  in  the 
flruggle,  they  were  attainted  by  an  aft  of  parliament, 
which  decerned  their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to 
be  extinguiflied  ;  their  arms  to  be  cancelled  ;  their 
whole  eRates  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown; 
the  name  of  Ruthven  to  be  aboliihed  ;  and  their  pofle- 
rity  and  furviving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  fucceed- 
ing  to,  or  of  holding,  any  offices,  honours,  or  poffeflions* 
The  Weft-  The  molf  memorable  tranfaftion  of  Jameses  reign, 
em  lflan-  and  that  moft  to  his  honour,  is  the  civilizing  of  the 
^rs^civi*  Weflern  iflanders.  For  this  purpofe,  heinflituted  a  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  to  whom  he  gave  large 
privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  method  he  propofed 
was  to  tranfport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low  countries 
in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  iflands,  which  were  very 
itnproveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  fubjefts  who  fliould 
choofe  to  refide  in  the  iflands.  The  experiment  was  to 
be  made  upon  the  Lewes,  a  long  range  of  the  Ebudce  ; 
whence  the  adventurers  expelled  Murdoch  Macleod,  the 
tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Macleod,  however,  kept  tlie 
fea ;  and  intercepting  a  fhip  which  carried  one  of  the 
chief  adventurers,  he  lent  him  prifoner  to  Orkney,  after 
putting  the  crew  to  the  fword.  Macleod  was  foon  after 
betrayed  by  his  own  brother,  and  hanged  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  The  hiflory  of  this  new  undertaking  is  rather 
dark  ;  and  the  fettlers  themfelves  feem  to  have  been  de¬ 
fective  .in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  arrangements 
they  made  were  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  as  very 
oppreflive  ;  and  one  Norman,  of  the  Macleod  family, 
attacked  and  fnbdued  them  fo  effeftually,  that  they  not 
only  contented  to  yield  the  property  of  the  iflands  to 
him,  but  engaged  to  obtain  the  king’s  pardon  for  what 
he  had  done. 

Aeceffion  From  the  confpiracy  of  the  Gowries  there  are  few 
of  James  to  tranfaftions  deferyingof  notice  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
of  EngiYnd.  ^  '°f  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  called  him 

to  the  Englifh  throne.  From  that  period  the  affairs  of 
n.  1003  Scotland  are  fo  intimately  blended  with  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land,  rhat  they  cannot  properly  be  confidered  apart. 
We  have  accordingly  given  a  detail  of  the  tranfaftions 
of  both  countries  from  the  aeceffion  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  the  article  Britain.  Some  cir- 
cumftances  more  peculiarly  relating  to  Scotland,  will 
Vol,  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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be  found  under  the  articles  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Scotland. 
Glasgow.  < - * - ' 

We  fliall  conclude  the  hiflorical  part  of  this  article 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  Rate  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
from  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  a 
general  ftatement  of  the  effefts  produced,  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  James,  on  the  Rate  of  his  native  king¬ 
dom*  .  i77 

The  period  of  the  reformation  may  be  regarded  as  Review  cf 
the  period  of  crimes.  The  people  were  reformed  from  public  af- 
Papacy  to  ProteRantifm  ;  but  there  was  no  reform  in  refor^ 
their  morals.  It  was  the  fafhion  to  declaim  about  re-mation. 
ligion  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fafts  related  by 
the  annaliRs  of  thofe  revolutionary  times,  religion  had 
but  little  influence  on  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Confpiracy  followed  confpiracy,  and  crime  fuc- 
ceeded  crime  in  rapid  fucceflion.  HiRory  evinces  that 
every  great  revolution  produces  the  mofl  unhappy  ef¬ 
fefts  on  the  human  charafter;  and  it  is  certain  from  the 
annals  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  that  the  turbulent 
fpirit  of  the  people  received  an  additional  incitement 
from  the  civil  conflifts  of  the  fuperior  claffes. 

We  have  feen  that  the  reformers  were  more  fludious 
to  pull  down  than  to  build.  The  whole  eRates  of  the 
ancient  church  wrere  appropriated  by  the  nobles  before  ' 
any  proper  eRabliRiment  was  made  for  the  reformed 
clergy.  Laws  for  promoting  and  fecuring  the  reforma¬ 
tion  were  ratified  on  every  topic,  except  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  miniRers  of  the  new  religion.  The 
church  judicatories  and  the  reformed  clergy  took  the 
place,  and  affumed  the  praftices,  of  the  Papal  eRabliRi¬ 
ment  and  the  PopiRi  funftionaries.  *The  miniRers  cen- 
fured  from  the  pulpits  the  conduft  of  the  court  ;  they 
difputed  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  promoted  tu¬ 
mults  and  fedition  through  the  nation,  fo  that  the  king 
and  the  parliament  found  it  neceffary  to  enaft  a  variety 
of  laws  for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  ecclefiaRieal 
to  the  civil  power ;  and  fome  of  the  clergy  continuing 
contumacious,  they  were  expelled  the  kingdom.  From 
this  meafure,  however  neceffary  it  might  be  deemed,  the 
king  acquired  much  popular  odium  ;  and  it  was  the 
prelude  to  continual  difputes  between  him  and  the 
leaders  of  the  reformation.  I11  1580,  a  convention  of 
the  clergy  affembled  at  Dundee,  and  puffed  a  refolution 
abolifhing  Epifcopacy,  This  was  oppofed  by  a  coun¬ 
ter  declaration  from  the  king;  and  in  1597,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  paffed  a  law,  by  w'hich  it  was  enafted,  that  “  mi* 
niRers,  provided  to  prelacy,  Riould  have  a  place  in  the 
three  eRates.” 

In  order  toereft  the  affumptions  of  the  newly  formed 
church  on  the  ruins  of  the  Rate,  the  elergv  had  proceed¬ 
ed  to  fuch  lengths,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  oppofe 
barriers  to  their  pretenfions.  So  early  as  the  year  1584, 
the  parliament  had  paffed  an  aft,  declaring,  that  the  ho¬ 
nour,  authority,  and  dignity,  of  the  eRates  fliall  Rand 
and  continue  in  their  ancient  integrity,  fupreme  over  all 
things  and  all  perfons  ;  and,  to  fupport  this  declaration 
by  an  adequate  penalty,  it  was  further  declared  to  be 
treafon  to  call  in  queflion,  or  to  diminifli,  the  power  of 
the  three  eRates.  All  other  conventions  or  affemblies  that 
pretended  to  meet  without  the  king’s  authority,  were 
denounced  as  illegal.  What  was  thus  declared  amid 
the  ravings  of  anarchy  refpefting  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  Rate,  conflituted  only  new  aflirmations  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  law  5  but  thefe  wife  provifions  were  followed  by  a 
5  D  whole 
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Scotland,  whole  code  refpecling  the  conftituent  members,  the 
1  mode  of  fitting,  and  the  authority  of  the  three  eftates. 

up  in  the  nth  parliament  of 
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wealth  and  influence.  A  king  poffeffed  of  a  fmall  re-  Scotland, 
venue  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited,  and  un- 


drawn 


This  code  wras 
James  VI. 

As  a  new  power  had  arifen  rather  in  the  church  than 
in  the  ftate,  difputing  the  king’s  legal  capacity,  the  18th 
parliament  in  its  zeal  paffed  an  aft,  acknowledging  the 
royal  prerogative  and  the  privilege  of  the  crown  over 
all  eftates,  perfons,  and  caufes  }  and  this  prerogative  and 
privilege  the  three  eftates  engaged  to  maintain  with 
their  lives,  lands,  and  goods.  Befides  this,  they  provid¬ 
ed  a  (landing  guard  for  the  fafety  of  the  king’s  perfon. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  ftate  had  acquired  a  ufeful 
improvement  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  college  of 
juftice  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  but  if  the  fenators  could 
not  aft  without  queftion  by  individuals,  juftice  held  her 
feales  in  vain.  Amid  the  wildnefs  and  irafeibility  of 
thofe  times,  fome  of  the  judges  had  been  thus  queftion- 
ed,  and  the  parliament  interpofed  in  behalf  of  juftice, 
by  declaring,  that,  whoever  fhould  challenge  a  fenator 
for  his  opinion,  fhould  be  puniflied  with  death. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  clan- 
fliip  from  blood  had  exifted  in  every  part  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain.  Throughout  the  whole  Scoto-Saxon  period  there 
exifted,  as  we  have  feen,  from  conqueft  and  from  birth, 
a  ftate  of  univerfal  villenage,  which  difappeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Amid  the  anarchy  of  fubfequent  times, 
there  arofe  various  clans,  which  were  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  policy  of  thofe  times,  into  clans  of  the  borders 
and  clans  of  the  Highlands.  From  fuch  a  ftate  of  fo- 
eiety,  and  from  the  want  of  employment,  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  facility  with  which  great  bodies  of 
men  were  then  drawn  together  at  the  call  of  every  petty 
chieftain.  In  fome  meafure  to  counteraft  this  facility 
of  exciting  difturbance  and  rebellion,  the  parliament  of 
1587  had  paffed  an  aft,  by  "which  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
clans  were  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  their  peaceable 
demeanour,  and  were  made  anfwerable  for  the  enormi¬ 
ties  committed  by  their  adherents.  By  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  however,  the  clans  of  the  borders  were 
in  a  great  meafure  diflolved,  and  the  quiet  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  finally  eftablifhed  *. 

The  Scots  had  fo  long  confidered  their  monarchs  as 
-  next  heirs  to  the  Englifli  throne,  that  they  had  full 
leifure  to  refleft  on  all  the  confequences  of  their  being 
f  advanced  to  that  dignity.  But  dazzled  with  the  glory 
of  giving  a  fovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  relying 
on  the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  in  full  ex- 
peftation  of  (haring  liberally  in  the  wealth  and  honours 
which  he  would  now  be  able  to  beftow,  they  attended 
little  to  the  moft  obvious  confequences  of  that  great 
event,  and  rejoiced  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of 
England,  as  if  it  had  been  no  lefs  beneficial  to  the  king¬ 
dom  than  honourable  to  the  king.  They  foon  had  rea- 
fon,  however,  to  adopt  very  different  fentiments,  and 
from  that  period  we  may  date  a  total  alteration  in  the 
political  conftitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  ariftocracy  which  had  been  fubverted  in 
moft  nations  of  Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  princes, 
or  had  been  undermined  by  the  progrefs  of  commerce, 
dill  fubfifted  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many  caufes 
had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
Scottifh  nobles  \  and  even  the  Reformation  which,  in 
every  other  country  where  it  prevailed,  added  to 
the  authority  of  the  monarch,  had  increafed  their 


fup ported  by  a  Handing  army,  could  not  exercife  much 
authority  over  fuch  potent  fubjefts.  He  was  obliged 
to  govern  by  expedients  \  and  the  laws  derived  their 
force  not  from  his  power  to  execute  them,  but  from  the 
voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  nobles.  But  though  this 
produced  a  fpecies  of  government  extremely  feeble  and 
irregular,  though  Scotland,  under  the  name  and  with 
all  the  outward  enfigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  really  fub- 
jeft  to  an  ariftocracy,  the  people  were  not  altogether 
unhappy,  and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a  conftitution 
there  were  principles,  which  tended  to  their  fecurity 
and  advantage.  The  king,  checked  and  overawed  by 
the  nobles,  durft  venture  upon  no  aft  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  king,  whofe  claims  and  pre- 
tenfions  were  many,  though  his  power  was  fmall,  were 
afraid  of  irritating  their  dependants  by  unreafonable  ex- 
aftions,  and  tempered  the  rigour  of  ariftocratical  tyran¬ 
ny  with  a  mildnefs  and  equality  to  which  it  is  naturally 
a  ft  ranger.  As  long  as  the  military  genius  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  government  remained  in  vigour,  the  vaffals  both 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  barons  were  generally  not  only 
free  from  oppreflion,  but  were  courted  by  their  fuperi- 
ors,  whofe  power  and  importance  were  founded  on  their 
attachment  and  love. 

But,  by  his  acccflion  to  the  throne  of  England,  James 
acquired  fuch  an  immenfe  acceflion  of  wealth,  of  power, 
and  of  fplendour,  that  the  nobles,  aftonifhed  and  intimi¬ 
dated,  thought  it  vain  to  ftruggle  for  privileges  which 
they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fear 
alone  that  they  fubmitted  to  the  yoke.  James,  partial 
to  his  countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  fhould  partake 
in  his  good  fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and  ho¬ 
nours  \  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  the 
dread  of  his  power  in  taming  their  fierce  and  indepen¬ 
dent  fpirits.  The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  fu- 
preme  law  in  Scotland  5  and  the  nobles  drove,  with 
emulation,  who  fhould  moft  implicitly  obey  commands- 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  contemn. 
Satisfied  with  having  fubjefted  the  nobles  to  the  crown, 
the  king  left  them  in  full  poffeflion  of  their  ancient  ju- 
rifdiftion  over  their  own  vaffals.  The  extenfive  rights* 
vefted  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful 
inftruments  of  oppreflion  5  and  the  military  ideas,  on 
which  thefe  rights  were  founded,  being  gradually  loft; 
or  difregarded,  nothing  remained  to  eorreft  or  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercifed.  The 
nobles,  exhaufting  their  fortunes  by  the  expence  of  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  upon  the  Englifh  court,  and  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exaftions  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  "who  durft  hardly  utter  complaints,  which  they 
knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their  fovereign,  nor 
move  him  to  grant  any  redrefs. 

At  their  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  once  the  moft  limited,  became,  in 
an  inftant,  the  moft  abfolute  princes  in  Europe,  and  ex¬ 
ercifed  a  defpotic  authority,  which  their  parliaments 
were  unable  to  controul,  or  their  nobles  to  refill. 

The  church  felt  the  effefts  of  the  abfolute  power 
which  the  king  acquired  by  his  acceflion  ;  and  its  revo¬ 
lutions,  too,  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  during  the 
*  latter  years  of  his  adminiftration  in  Scotland,  had  revi¬ 
ved  the  name  and  office  of  bifhops.  But  they  poffeffed 

no 
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Scotland,  no  ecclefiaflical  jurifdittion  or  pre-eminence  *,  their  re-  ferable. 
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venues  were  inconfiderable  5  and  they  were  fcarcely  di- 
Ringuifhed  by  any  thing  but  by  their  feat  in  parliament, 
and  by  being  the  object  of  the  clergy’s  jealoufy  and  the 
people’s  hatred.  The  king,  delighted  with  the  fplen- 
dour  and  authority  which  the  Englifli  bifhops  enjoyed, 
and  eager  to  effett  a  union  in  the  ecclefiaftical  policy 
which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  refolved  to  bring  both  churches 
to  an  exatt  conformity  with  each  other.  Three  Scotf- 
men  were  confecrated  bifliops  at  London.  From  them 
their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive  orders.  Ce¬ 
remonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  impofed  \  and, 
though  the  clergy,  lefs  obfequious  than  the  nobles, 
boldly  oppofed  the  innovations,  James,  long  prattifed 
and  well  fkilled  in  the  arts  of  managing  them,  obtained 
at  length  their  compliance  *. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  belonging  to  North  Bri¬ 
tain  may  be  confidered  under  three  heads,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Celtic  period,  the  Roman  period,  or  the 
Scoto-lrijb  period.  Of  the  firfl  of  thefe  periods  very  few 
monuments  now  remain,  and  thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 
tumular  kind  \  confiding  either  of  circles  of  (tones,  the 
evident  remains  of  drudical  worfhip,  or  of  the  remains 
of  the  hill  forts,  which  appear  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  ancient  Caledonians  as  places  of  defence.  Of 
thefe  hill  forts  there  is  a  remarkable  example  at  Barrow- 
hill  in  Aberdeenfliire,  which  is  defcribed  and  figured 
oy  Mr  Chalmersf  *,  and  a  fimilar  fort  appears  to  have 
exifted  at  Barry-hill  near  Alyth  in  Perthfhire. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  period  in  North  Britain 
appear  chiefly  in  the  celebrated  wall  built  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  *,  in  the  ruins  of  which  many  curious  infcriptions 
have  been  found.  Another  ftriking  objett  of  this  epoch 
was  a  fmall  edifice,  vulgarly  called  Arthur's  oven , 
which  feems  to  have  been  regarded  by  fome  antiquaries 
as  a  fmall  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus  ;  pro¬ 
bably  after  the  erettion  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  for 
we  are  not  to  conceive  that  thefe  walls  were  the  abfo- 
lute  lines,  beyond  which  the  Romans  pofTefTed  no  terri¬ 
tory  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pacific  intervals, 
the  garrifons  along  the  wall  may  have  claimed  the  fo¬ 
rage  of  the  exterior  fields )  and  the  ftream  of  Carron, 
beyond  which  this  chapel  flood,  may  have  been  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  neceffary  fupply  of  water.  The  remains  of 
the  wall  and  forts,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  in  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  their  camps  and  ftations,  many  of 
which  are  remarkably  entire,  are  ably  illuflrated  in  a 
publication  of  General  Roy,  and  in  the  Caledonia  of 
Mr  Chalmers.  General  Roy,  indeed,  has  too  implicit¬ 
ly  followed  a  common  antiquarian  error,  in  aferibing  all 
thefe  camps,  Rations,  &c.  to  Agricola  ;  while  they 
may  be  more  juflly  afligned  to  Lollius  Urbicus,  A.  D. 
140,  or  to  the  emperor  Severus,  A.  D,  207,  efpecially, 
indeed,  to  the  latter  ;  for  the  emperor’s  appearance  in 
perfon  to  condutt  two  campaigns,  probably  as  far  as 
Invernefs,  muft  have  occafioned  the  erettion  of  works 
more  eminent  and  durable  than  ufual  5  the  foldiers  be¬ 
ing  excited  by  the  animating  controul  of  a  military  mo¬ 
narch.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Bolanus,  as  we  learn 
from  Statius  the  poet,  eretted  feveral  works  in  Britain, 
probably  in  the  north  }  fo  that  it  is  idle  to  impute  thefe 
remain?  to  any  one  author  :  but,  to  a  judicious  eye, 
the  claims  of  Lollius  Urbicus  and  of  -Severus  feem  pre- 
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One  of  the  mofl  northerly  Roman  camps  yet  Scotland 
difeovered,  is  that  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ythan, 
Aberdeenfhire  5  periphery  about  two  Englifh  miles.  A 
fmaller  Ration  has  alfo  been  obferved  at  Old  Meld  rum, 
a  few  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

Four  remarkable  Roman  Rations  are  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Mr  Chalmers  *,  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  near  Peter-Culter  in  Aberdeenfhire,  occupy¬ 
ing  about  eight  Scotch  acres*  \  a  fecond  in  BanfF-fliire  *  Caledo* 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Spey,  near  its  mouth^f  $  4  u 

a  third  on  the  eafiern  bank  of  the  river  Findhorn,  near  f  it.  p.’  1 2gt 
Forres,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  Varis  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  %  *,  and  a  fourth,  now  called  the  Green  Cajlle,\  /£.p.  131. 
near  Clattering  Brig  in  Kincardine-fhire,  forming  a  fort 
whofe  internal  area  meafures  nearly  158  feet,  by  2 62 
feetj.  §7£.p.  178, 

Roman  roads  have  been  traced  a  confiderable  way  in 
the  eafl  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  county  of  Angus,  af¬ 
fording  fome  evidence  of  the  exificnce  of  the  province 
of  Vefpafiana ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  within  the 
wall.  A  hypocauR  was  alfo  difeovered  near  Perth, 
and  another  near  Muflelburgh,  fo  that  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  fome  Roman  Ration  near  the  Scottifli  capital  ;  but 
the  name  of  Alaterva  is  a  ridiculous  error,  arifing  from 
an  infeription  by  fome  foreign  cohort  to  obfeure  god- 
defies  of  their  own  country,  Ay  led  Matres  Alaterves . 

The  fmaller  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  found  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  coins,  utenfils,  &c.  are  numerous.  g82 

There  remain  few  monuments  of  antiquity  that  can  Scoto-Irii?*, 
be  referred  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Scoto-Irifh  period. 

Thefe  confifl  principally  of  Rone  pillars  and  obelifks  of 
rude  workmanfliip,  and  generally  without  infcriptions.  ; 

There  are,  however,  fome  remarkable  fculptured  monu¬ 
ments  referable  to  this  period,  fuch  as  the  upright  Rones 
that  Rand  in  a  cultivated  field  near  Cargil,  and  are  car¬ 
ved  with  figures  of  the  moon  and  Rars ;  a  fculptured 
pillar  near  Forres,  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  expulfion  of 
the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  ;  a  hieroglyphi- 
cal  column  which  Rands  confpicuous  on  the  moor  of 
Rhyne  in  Aberdeenfhire  ;  fome  carved  Rones  in  the 
churchyard  of  Meigle,  and  perhaps  the  chapel  of  St 
Regulus  at  St  Andrew’s. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  period  we  mufl  not 
omit  to  mention  the  remarkable  terrace-hills,  which  are 
feen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  (efpecially  in  Peebles- 
fhire,  as  in  the  parifh  of  Newlands).  Thefe  hills  ap¬ 
pear  to  haveferved  the  purpofe  of  amphitheatres,  where 
the  people  witneffed  the  exhibition  of  plays  and  other 
public  fports. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  that  have  been  referred  pi(c^ 
to  the  Pitts,  are  rather  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Thefe  1  1 
round  towers,  compofed  of  Rones  without  cement, 
which  have  been  called  Pitts  houfes,  and  are  Rill  found 
in  the  Orkney  iflands,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  are  generally  confidered  as  the  remains  of  the 
nation  whofe  name  they  bear,  though  Mr  Chalmers  will 
have  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  architec¬ 
ture. 

Many  I^anifli  monuments  have  been  defcribed  by  an-  DamP? 
tiquaries  as  exifling  in  North  Britain  ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  moR  of  them  are  not  fufficiently  diflintt  to  afeer- 
tain  their  Danifh  origin.  One  of  the  mofl  certain  Da- 
nifli  antiquities  is  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Ruth  well 
in  Dumfries-fhire.  When  this  monument  was  entire,  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  18  feet  high,  without  its 
5  U  2  pedeflal. 
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'Scotland,  pedeftal,  and  to  have  been  fculptured  on  each  of  its 
1 y—"1  hf0ur  fides  with  foliage,  birds,  and  marine  animals,  and 
infcribed  with  Runic  letters.  This  curious'  j)illar,  which 
feems  to  be  almoft  the  only  Runic  remain  in  Scotland, 
was  formerly  held  in  fuch  high  veneration  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  that  a  decree  of  the  general  afiembly  of 
the  kirk,  in  1644,  01'dained  it  to  be  thrown  down  as  an 
objeft  of  idolatry. 

Of  the  numerous  remains  of  caftles,  cathedrals,  and 
monafteries,  which  occur  in  almoft  every  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  take  particular  no¬ 
tice.  Many  of  them  have  been  already  deferibed  under 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  are  found  5  and 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  delire  a  more  particular  account 
of  thefe  intcreding  ruins,  may  confult  the  Beauties  of 
Scotland,  where  their  curiofity  will  be  amply  grati- 
88$  fed. 

Population  In  our  tabular  view  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  we 
of  Scotland,  have  noted  the  population  of  each  county  as  it  was  as¬ 
certained  in  1801,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  in 
that  year,  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  1.604,826.  From  the  bed  accounts  which  we  can 
colle6t  of  the  population  of  North  Britain,  at  fome  pre¬ 
ceding  periods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
population  of  the  country  is  gradually  increafing.  Thus 
it  appears,  that,  in  the  year  17 55,  there  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  about  1,265,000  fouls ;  in  1791,  1,526,000;  and 
in  1798,  about  1,526,492  (a).  Hence  it  appears,  that, 
notwithdanding  the  emigrations  which  for  many  years 
took  place  to  America,  cfpecially  from  the  Highlands, 
the  general  population  has  rapidly  increafed  within  the 
886  lad  50  years. 

Political  The  government  of  Scotland  fince  the  union  has 
conftitvu  keen  blencied  with  that  of  England.  The  chief  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  original  conditution  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was,  that  Scotland  had  no  houfe  of  commons,  the 
parliament  confiding  of  all  deferiptions,  aflembled  in 
one  hall.  That  enlightened  prince  James  I.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  endeavoured  to  edablidi  a  houfe  of  commons  in 
imitation  of  that  of  England,  where  he  was  educated ; 
but  the  people  mod  firmly  and  vigoroufly  defended  their 
ancient  cudoms.  The  mod  fplendid  remaining  feature 
of  government  in  Scotland  is  the  general  affembly. 
Next  to  this  may  be  clafled  the  high  courts  of  judice, 
efpecially  that  dyled  the  Sedion,  lately  confiding  of  a 
prefident  and  fourteen  fenators.  The  Lords  of  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Sedion,  as  they  are  dyled  in  Scotland,  upon  their 
promotion  to  office,  affume  a  title,  generally  from  the 
name  of  an  edate,  by  which  they  are  known  and  ad- 
dreffed,  as  if  peers  by  creation,  while  they  are  only  con- 
dituted  lords  by  fuperior  intereds  or  talents.  This  court 
is  the  lalt  refort  in  civil  caufes,  and  the  only  appeal  is 
to  the  Britifh  houfe  of  peers.  The  judiciary  court, 
which  is  the  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  confids  of  five 
judges,  who  are  likewife  lords  of  feflion  ;  but  with  a 
prefident,  dyled  the  lord  judice  clerk,  as  he  is  under- 


dood  to  reprefent  the  formerly  great  office  of  judice  Scotland, 
general,  an  office  which  dill  continues,  though  it  may 
be  confidcred  rather  as  a  pod  of  honour  and  profit. 

This  is  the  fupreme  court  in  criminal  caufcs,  which  are 
determined  by  the  majority  of  a  jury,  and  not  by  their 
unanimity  as  in  England.  There  is  alfo  a  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  confiding  of  a  lord  chief  baron  and  four  barons, 
who  have  the  chief  jurifdidion  over  the  public  revenue 
of  Scotland;  and  a  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  judge,  who  is  the  king’s  lieutenant 
and  judice  general,  on  the  high  feas,  and  in  all  ports 
and  harbours.  From  this  court  there  is  no  appeal  in  ma¬ 
ritime  cafes.  The  keepers  of  the  great  and  privy  feals, 
and  the  lord-regider  or  keeper  of  the  records,  may  alfo 
be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

Bcfides  the  above  national  judges,  there  is  in  every 
county,  a  dieriff,  who  aCts  as  chief  magidrate,  and  whofe 
jurifdiCtion  extends  to  fome  criminal  cafes,  and  to  all 
civil  matters  which  are  not  by  fpecial  law  or  cudom  ap¬ 
propriated  to  other  courts. 

The  recent  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
court  of  fedion,  by  dividing  it  into  two  houfes,  are  well 
calculated  to  favour  the  dil patch  of  bufinefs,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  notorious  delay  which  had  become  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Scottifli  court  of  judicature.  At  prefent 
the  court  of  fedion  confids  of  two  divifions,  the  firft  of 
which  is  compofed  of  tight  judges,  having  the  lord-pre- 
fid  ent  at  their  head,  while  in  the  fecond  there  are  {even 
judges,  whofe  prefident  is  the  lord  judice  clerk  (b). 

Sir  John  Sinclair  has  dated  the  proportion  of  the  pub-  Public  re¬ 
lic  revenues  fuvnifhed  by  North  Britain  to  be  as  fol- venues, 
lows,  in  the  year  1789.  The  produce  of  the  Scotch 
cudoms,  in  the  year  ending  January  5th  1789,  was 
250,8391.  ;  from  which  was  deduced  for  debentures, 
bounties,  falaries,  and  incidents,  171,638k  The  average 
yearly  amount  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  exchequer 
is  72,500k  The  fait  duties  in  the  fame  year  yielded 
18,043k  from  which  was  deduCted  for  drawbacks,  ia- 
laries,  &c.  8749k  The  duties  of  excife  for  that  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  422,000k ;  the  expence  of  management  83,982k 
The  damp  duties  amounted  to  73,877k;  the  charges 
of  managing  and  collecting  were  8032k  The  whole 
revenue  of  Scotland  for  1788  was  1,099,148k  The 
expenditure  was  as  follows  :  cxpences  of  the  crown 
60,342k;  expenditure  of  the  public  173,921k;  boun¬ 
ties,  drawbacks,  &c.  127,629k  ;  public  expences  fet¬ 
tled  by  the  union,  and  by  fublequent  a£ts  of  parliament, 

64,8681.  5  cafh  remitted  to  the  Englifh  exchequer 
628,081k;  balance  remaining  for  national  purpofes 
44,307k  According  to  the  fame  authority,  at  lead  ~  T 
of  the  revenue  raifed  by  Great  Britain  is  now  drawn 
from  Scotland,  whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  the 
proportion  furnifbed  by  North  Britain  was  fuppofed  not 
more  than  of  the  whole  *.  *See  Plav *- 

To  the  above  datement  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  mud  be  fair's  Geo - 
added  the  income  arifing  from  the  pods,  which  in  1801  £r£*Ph\ 

amounted™1’"’ 

P-  55b^ 


(a)  This  lad  number  is  taken  from  the  returns  publidied  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  account.  According  to  the  re¬ 
turns  in  the  population  a&  in  1801,  Scotland,  at  that  period,  contained  294,553  inhabited  houfes,  9537  uninha¬ 
bited  houfes,  364,079  families,  734,581  males,  864,487  females,  making  a  total  of  1,599,068  inhabitants;  of 
whom  365,516  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  ;  293,373  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicrafts,  and  833,914  were  not  included  in  thefe  two  clades. 

(b)  For  an  account  of  the  fxrd  edablifhment  of  the  College  of  Jujlice  by  James  V.  fee  N°  473. 
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Scotland,  amounted  to  89,8171.  ;  and  the  produfl  of  the  income 

v - - -  tax,  which  about  the  fame  time  yielded  344,0151.  and 

was  paid  by  20,537  perfons  of  various  profeffions,  whofe 
incomes  were  affeffed  at  4,512,570b  Thus  the  whole 
revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
may  be  eftimated  at  nearly  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  great  increafe  of  the  public  revenues  of  Scotland 
fince  the  union,  will  appear  from  the  following  ftate- 
ment.  In  the  year  1 706,  the  income  of  the  pod-office 
was  not  more  than  1194b  *,  that  arifing  from  the  ex- 
cife,  only  33,500b  ;  and  that  from  the  cuftoms,  only 
34,000b;  making  a  total  of  68,694b:  whereas  in  i8or, 
the  income  of  the  poll:  amounted,  as  we  have  faid,  to 
89,817b  ;  that  from  the  excife  to  833,000b;  and  that 
from  the  cuftoms,  to  578,000b  ;  making  a  total  of 
1,500,817b  Thus,  the  increafe  of  thefe  three  fources 
of  revenue  above,  in  lefs  than  100  years,  amounted  to 
f Chalmers*  1,432,1231.-1-  Mr  Chalmers  eftimates  the  whole  re- 
Caledonia,  venue  derived  from  Scotland  at  the  union,  at  160,000b 
voLi.p.SSz.  while  In  1800,  the  fame  author  ftates  it  at  1,790,000b 
Hence  the  increafe  on  the  whole  Scottifh  revenue  fince 
the  union,  according  to  this  ftatement,  is  1,630,000b 
It  appears  that  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown 
%  Playfair's  in  Scotland  Was  fo  much  diminiflied  during  the  18th 
Geography,  century  by  laviffi  grants  made  by  the  crown,  and  a  ne- 
vo*‘  *1’  gle£l  in  colle&ing  what  remained,  as  to  amount  in  1788 
5  83*3  to  only  800b  J. 

Scottifh  re-  Scotland  is  reprefented  in  the  Britifti  parliament  by 
prefenta*  16  peers,  chofen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottifh 
liament^ar"  Peera£e’  anc^  ky  45  commoners,  of  whom  30  are  elc&ed 
by  the  counties,  and  the  remaining  15  bv  as  many  di- 
flri&s  of  royal  boroughs,  one  by  each  diftrift.  The 
following  table  will  fhew  what  royal  boroughs  belong 
to  each  diftrift. 


Diftritfts.  Members. 

1.  Edinburgh  city  1 

2.  Aberdeen,  Aberbrothic,  Bervie,  Montrofe,  and 

Brechin  I 

3.  Ayr,  Irving,  Inverary,  Rothfay,  and  Campbel¬ 

town  i 

4.  Anftruther  Eafter  and  Wefter,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 

and  Pittenweem  1 

5.  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  Elgin  and  Inverury  1 

6.  Stirling,  Culrofs,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline, 

and  Queensferry  I 


7.  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew’s,  and  Cupar 

Fife  1 

8.  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutberglen,  and  Dumbarton  1 

9.  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and 


Kirkcudbright  I 

10.  Invernefs,  Fortrofe,  Nairn,  and  Forres  1 

ir.  Kinghorn,  Dyfart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Burntifland  I 

12.  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and 

North  Berwick  I 

13.  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  1 

14.  Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whitehorn,  and  New  Gal¬ 

loway  1 

15.  Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch  1 


The  county  members  are  elc&ed  by  gentlemen  pof- 
feffed  of  landed  property,  or  fuperiorities  of  lands  valued 
in  the  cefs-books  of  the  county  at  400I.  Scots  yearly 
rent,  according  to  a  valuation  firft  introduced  during 


the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  fan&ion-  Scotland! 
ed  by  parliament.  ' v~" 

The  law  of  Scotland  differs  effentially  from  that  of  Laws39 
England,  as  the  former  is  founded  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  civil  law,  while  the  latter  depends  chiefly  on  the 
flatutes  or  adls  of  parliament.  The  law  of  Scotland  al- 
fo  confifts  partly  of  ftatute  law ;  but  as  many  of  its  an¬ 
cient  ftatutes  have  never  been  enforced,  the  chief  rule 
of  practice  a^ifes  from  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  fef- 
fion,  which  are  carefully  preferved  and  publifhed,  and 
afford  precedents  that  are  generally  deemed  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  The  civil  and  canon  Jaws  may  be  faid  to 
form  the  two  great  pillars  of  Scottifh  judicature,  for  of 
common  law  there  is  fcarcely  a  trace.  The  modes  of 
.  procedure  in  Scotland  are  in  general  free  from  many  of 
thole  legal  fictions  which  difgrace  the  laws  of  fome 
other  countries,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fi&ion, 
that  a  debtor  who  refufes  or  neglefls  to  pay,  fhould  be 
proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king.  The  procedure  in  cafes 
of  debt  is  peculiarly  mild  in  Scotland.  No  man  can  be 
fuddenly  arrefted  as  in  England  ;  but  he  is  firft  pul  to 
the  horn ,  as  it  is  termed,  after  which  a  certain  delay  is 
granted  before  the  caption  or  arreft  takes  place.  For  a 
particular  account  of  the  Scottifh  laws,  fee  the  article 
Law.  8pa 

The  Prefbyterian  church  government,  which,  fince  Religion, 
the  revolution  in  1688,  has  formed  the  eftablifhed  re¬ 
ligion  in  Scotland,  is  founded  on  an  equality  of  autho¬ 
rity  among  all  its  pallors  or  prefbyters,  and  is  modelled 
after  the  Calviniftie  plan  adopted  at  Geneva,  and  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Scotch  reformers  by  the  celebrated  • 

John  Knox.  This  form  of  church  government,  there¬ 
fore,  excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  rank,  as  all  the  ml- 
nifters  are  on  amequal  footing.  The  want  of  ceremony 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  Scottifh  church  is  unpleafing 
to  the  eye  of  a  ftranger  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  perfuafion.  He  will  particularly 
be  led  to  make  a  -companion- between  the  form  or  ra¬ 
ther  mode  of  burial  in  Scotland  and  the  burial  fervice 
of  England,  very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  He  will 
contrail:  the  hurried  ftep,  and  indifferent  if  not  noify  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  bearers  and  attendants,  and  the  uncere¬ 
monious  depofition  of  the  body  in  the  earth,  according 
to  the  Scotch  cultom,  with  the  flow  and  meafured  pace,, 
the  ferious  demeanour  and  melancholy  filence,  the  folemn. 
and  impreffive  burial-fervice,  at  an  Englifh  funeral ;  and 
he  cannot  but  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being 
alone  calculated  to  produce  fentiments  of  awe  and  be¬ 
coming  thoughts  of  death  and  a  future  ftate,  both  on 
the  a<Bors  and  fpe&ators  of  the  folemn  feene. 

The  moft  ceremonious  ordinance  of  the  Scotch  church 
is  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament.  This  takes  place 
twice  a-year,  and  the  communicants  are  generally  very 
numerous,  though  in  moft  parifhes  they  muff  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  examined  by  the  minifter,  and  received 
from  him  a  token  of  their  qualification.  Before  the  fa¬ 
crament  is  adminiftered,  a  folemn  fall  is  held  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ThurfHay,  and  the  communicants  attend  divine 
worfhip  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  and 
the  Monday  following  the  facrament  Sunday. 

The  former  aufterity  of  the  Seottifh  clergy  is  confi- 
derably  relaxed  ;  but  fome  marks  of  the  ancient  ftrift- 
nefs  of  difeipline  ftill  remain.  In  particular,  the  Jlool 
of  repentance,  fo  commonly  ufed  in  the  age  of  fanatL 

cifm, 
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Scotland.  clfm,  is  ftill  occafionally  brought  forward,  efpecially  in 
_v~  the  country  churches,  where  aruftic  culprit  is  fometimes 
feen  doing  penance,  and  receiving  public  reproof  for 
891  fome  flagrant  a£l  of  incontinence. 

Ecclefiafti-  The  eccleAaftical  power  is  diftributed  among  the  ju- 
cal  confti-  dicatories  of  the  church  in  the  following  manner.  Scot- 
-uticn.  land  Is  divided  into  935  parifhes,  each  of  which  has  one 
or  more  miniflers,  who  difeharge  the  paftoral  office  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  diferetion,  and  are  accountable  only  to 
the  prefbytery  of  which  they  are  members.  In  matters 
relating  to  difeipline,  the  miniflers  are  aflifted  by  elders, 
fele&ed  from  among  the  mofl  intelligent  and  regular  of 
his  parifhioners ;  but  thefe  elders  have  no  right  to  teach, 
or  to  difpenfe  the  facraments.  Their  proper  office  is  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  queffion  them 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  church  catechifm,  and  to 
vifit  the  Tick.  In  attending  to  the  intereffs  of  the  poor, 
they  alfo  difeharge  the  office  of  deacons,  or  church-war¬ 
dens,  and  are  commonly  called  ruling  elders .  The  rul¬ 
ing  elders  and  the  minifler  of  the  parifh  form  what  is 
called  the  kirk-feffion,  which  is  the  lowed  aflembly  of 
ecclefiaftical  judicature  in  Scotland.  The  kirk-feffion 
diftributes  among  the  poor  the  alms  which  are  collected 
at  the  church  doors  every  Sunday,  and  it  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  petty  offences  againft  religion  and  good  mo¬ 
rals.  Neither  the  kirk-feffion,  nor  any  other  ecclefiaftical 
court,  however,  can  impofe  any  civil  penalty,  but  muft 
confine  its  puniffiments  to  private  or  public  admonitions, 
or  refufing  to  the  offender  admiffion  to  the  facraments 
of  the  church.  Next  above  the  kirk-feffion  is  the  pref¬ 
bytery,  compofed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  miniflers  of 
contiguous  parifhes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  ele£led  half- 
yearly  as  the  reprefentative  of  each  kirk-feffion  j  fothat 
a  prefbytery  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  mini- 
fters  and  elders.  The  prefbyteries  take  cognizance  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  matters  within  their  bounds*,  judge  in 
cafes  of  appeal  from  the  kirk-feffions,  and  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  admiffion  to  holy  orders. 
Three  or  more  adjacent  prefbyteries  form  a  fynod,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  fynod  is  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  prefbyteries  within  its  bounds,  and  has  the  power 
of  confirming  or  reverfing  the  judgments  of  thofe  in¬ 
ferior  affemblies,  an  appeal  lying  from  it  to  the  general 
aflembly.  This  is  the  great  ecclefiaftical  court  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives  from  prefby¬ 
teries,  univerfities,  and  royal  boroughs,  in  the  following 
proportion.  The  prefbyteries  fend  200  miniflers,  and 
"89  ruling  elders  \  the  royal  boroughs  67  elders,  and 
the  univerfities  five  reprefentatives,  who  may  be  either 
miniflers  or  elders.  Thefe  representatives  are  ele£led 
annually,  and  the  aflembly  it felf  meets  once  a  year,  and 
holds  its  fittings  for  about  10  days,  after  which  it  is 
diflolved  by  the  moderator  or  the  ecclefiaftical  prefident, 
and  by  the  lord  commiflioner,  who  fits  in  it  as  the  re¬ 
prefentative  of  the  king.  The  general  aflembly  judges  in 
appeals  from  the  fy nods,  and  it  can  alfo  ena£l  laws  which 
are  binding  on  the  whole  church  for  one  year.  A  per¬ 
manent  law  can  be  made  only  in  the  following  manner. 
It  muft  be  decreed  by  a  majority  of  the  general  aflem¬ 
bly,  and  be  afterwards  remitted  to  the  conftderation  of 


all  the  prefbyteries.  If  a  majority  of  thefe  approve  it,  Scotland, 
and  if  it  is  alfo  approved  by  the  fucceeding  general  af-  w 
fembly,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  can  be  repealed  only  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  enabled  (c).  The  numbers 
of  prefbyteries  and  parifhes  vffiich  compofe  each  fynod, 


will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 

Synods. 

Preft). 

PanflieS. 

1.  Lothian  and  Tweeddale 

7 

107 

2.  Merfe  and  Teviotdale 

6 

67 

3.  Dumfries 

5 

54 

4.  Galloway 

3 

37 

5.  Glafgow  and  Ayr 

7 

X23 

6.  Perth  v.nd  Stirling 

5 

79 

7.  Fife 

4 

65 

8.  Forfar  and  Mearns 

6 

81 

9.  Aberdeen 

9 

103 

IO.  Murray 

7 

53 

11.  Rofs 

3 

24 

1 2.  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs 

3 

23 

J3-  Argyle 

5 

52 

14.  Glenelg 

5 

29 

15.  Orkney 

4 

38 

79 

935 

The  flipends  or  falaries  of  the  miniflers  are  paid  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  within  their  parifhes,  called 
the  heritors,  and  are  fixed  by  the  court  of  feffion  adling 
as  a  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parliament.  They  are 
ufually  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  and 
in  general  the  latter  is  preferred  by  the  minifler. 

There  are  in  Scotland  numerous  diflenters  from  the  Diffenters, 
eftabliffied  perfuafion.  Of  thefe,  fome  differ  in  no¬ 
thing  but  their  ideas  of  church-government,  as  thofe 
which  are  called  the  churches  of  Relief.  Thefe  compofe 
a  Angle  fynod,  compriflng  fix  prefbyteries,  viz.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glafgow,  St  Ninian’s,  Dyfart,  Perth  and  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  about  73  parifhes.  Two  of  the  principal  fe6ts 
of  Scotch  diflenters,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Seceders ,  are 
the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers,  both  independent  of 
the  eftabliffied  church,  and  differing  from  each  other 
principally  in  this  circumflance,  that  the  Burghers  ad¬ 
mit  the  legality  of  the  oaths  taken  by  burgeffes  in  fume 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  while  the  latter  deny  the  legali¬ 
ty  of  thefe  oaths.  The  Burghers  are  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  body,  and  comprife  a  Angle  fynod,  comprehending 
10  prefbyteries,  viz.  thofe  of  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Perth, 
Coldftream,  Selkirk,  Lanark,  and  Aberdeen.  The 
Antiburgher  fynods  are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  fynod 
of  Edinburgh,  comprehending  the  prefbyteries  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Kelfo,  and  Dumfries  $  the  fynod  of  Perth,  com¬ 
prehending  the  prefbyteries  of  Perth,  Kirkcaldy  and 
Forfar*,  and  the  fynod  of  Glafgow,  containing  the 
prefbyteries  of  Glafgow,  Kilmarnock,  Stirling,  Elgin, 
and  Aberdeen. 

Befldes  thefe  diflenters,  there  are  in  Scotland  feven 
diocefes  belonging  to  the  Epifcopalian  church,  viz. 
thofe  of  Edinburgh  and  Fife,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  Mo¬ 
ray,  Rofs,  Dunkeld,  and  Brechin,  and  the  congregations 

of 


(c)  The  general  aflembly  owes  its  inftitution  to  the  parliament  that  met  in  I  j6o,  by  confent  of  Francis  and 
3,1  ary,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  church  }  and  the  firft  aflembly  was  held  in  that  year. 
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Scotland,  of  tills  perfuafion  are  numerous  and  refpe&able.  The 
1.  Methodifts  and  Anabaptifts  are  alfo  numerous,  but  the 

893  Quakers  are  few  in  number. 

Language.  It  is  well  known  that  there  prevail  in  Scotland 
two  languages  that  are  extremely  different  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  origin,  the  Earfe  or  Gaelic,  fpoken  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  the  Weftern  Iflands,  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  fpoken  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Gaelic  language  we  have  already  treated  at  fome 
length  in  the  article  PHILOLOGY,  N°  205,  et feq.  and 
fhall  here  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  that  language  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  contrafting  it  with  the  Norfe  language 
as  formerly  fpoken  in  the  Orkneys,  and  with  the  an¬ 
cient  form  of  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  Gaelic . 

A  n’Athair  ata  air  Neamh.  Gu  naamhaichear  t- 
Tinm.  Tigeadh  do  Rioghachd.  Deanthar  do  Thoil 
air  an  Talamh  mar  a  nithear  air  Nearnli.  Tabhair 
dhuinn  an  diu  ar  n-Aran  laitheil.  Agus  maith  dhuinn 
ar  Fiacha  amhuil  mar  mhaitmid  d’ar  luehd-fia  chaibh. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  finn.  Ach  faor  fmn  o  ole. 
Amen. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Orkney  Norfe  Language. 

Favor  ir  i  chimre.  Helleur  ir  i  namthite.  Gilla 
cofdum  thite  cumma.  Veya  thine  mota  vara  gort  o 
yurn  finna  gort  i  chimrie.  Ga  vus  da  on  da  dalight 
brow  vora.  Firgive  vus  finna  vora  fin  vee  forgive  fin- 
dara  mutha  vus.  Lyve  us  ye  i  tuntation.  Min  delivi- 
ra  vus  fro  olt  ilt.  Amen  $  or,  on  fa  meteth  vera. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  Old  Scotch . 

Uor  fader  quhilk  beeft  i  Hevin.  Hallowit  weird 
thyne  nam.  Cum  thyne  kingrik.  Ee  dune  thyne 
wull  as  is  i  hevin  fva  po  yerd.  Uor  deilie  breid  gif  us 
thilk  day.  And  forleit  us  uor  fkaths,  as  wre  forleit 
tham  quha  flcatli  us.  And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation. 
JButan  fre  us  fra  evil.  Amen. 

By  comparing  the  above  fpecimens,  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  both  the  Norfe  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  old 
Lowland  Scotch  are  effentially  different  from  the  Gae¬ 
lic,  but  that  the  two  former  have  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance  to  each  other,  which  may  lead  an  etymologift, 
without  any  great  ftretch  of  fancy,  to  believe  that  they 
originated  from  the  fame  fource.  It  has  indeed  been 
very  generally  believed,  and  almoft  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  language  fpoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
is  merely  a  corrupt  diale£l  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  South  Britain 
at  no  very  early  period.  The  learned  author  of  Caledo¬ 
nia  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  and  contends  that,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  eftabliffiment  of  a  Saxon  monarch  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  the  perfon  of  Edgar,  fon  of  Mal¬ 


colm  Canmore,  no  other  language  but  Gaelic  was  Scotland. 

fpoken  in  North  Britain,  except  in  Lothian,  which  may  - 

be  confidered  as  then  an  Englifh  fettlement.  He  further 
declares  that  the  oldeft  document  which  he  has  met  with 
in  the  Scottifh  language,  is  a  contra6l  with  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  Edinburgh  in  1387. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  affinity  between  the 
Lowland  Scotch  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  only 
matter  in  difpute  is,  whether  the  latter  was  borrowed 
from  the  former,  or  was  a  dialed  of  the  fame  Gothic 
language  introduced  into  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period. 

One  of  the  moft  ftrenuous,  and  perhaps  fuccefsful  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  latter  opinion  is  Dr  John  Jamiefon,  who 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Scottifh  language  has  ably 
controverted  the  arguments  of  Mr  Chalmers,  and  plead¬ 
ed  for  the  independent  origin  of  the  Scottifh  language. 

This  is  believed  by  Dr  Jamiefon  to  have  been  fpoken 
by  the  Pi&s,  and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  from 
Scandinavia  ;  for  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Mr  Chalmers,  that  the  Pidls  were  not  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians  under  a  new  name,  but  an 
independent  Gothic  tribe,  wrho  at  a  very  early  period 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  north  of  Scotland  (d). 

There  are  two  principal  peculiarities  in  the  Scottifh 
language  j  the  ufe  of  the  quh  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
where  the  Englifh  ufe  the  wh,  and  the  change  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  th  into  d ;  both  which  peculiarities  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  northern  Gothic  langua¬ 
ges. 

In  their  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  the  Scotch  fol¬ 
low  the  method  of  the  French,  and  other  nations  of 
the  continent,  though,  as  in  England,  this  general, 
cuftom  is  fubjeft  to  many  anomalies.  Thus  the  a , 
which  in  man ,  and  mod  other  words,  is  pronounced 
broad,  is,  in  Father ,  and  a  few  other  inffances,  pr&noun- 
ced  open.  Fey t her. 

Scottifh  literature  cannot  be  traced  to  an  early  pe-  Literuturev 
riod.  In  the  middle  ages  it  confided,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  in  little  more  than  meagre  chronicles,  com- 
pofed  by  ill-informed  and  credulous  monks.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  country  that  produced 
Buchanan  in  the  16th  century,  could  not  in  the  I  2th 
boaft  of  a  fingle  native  writer.  It  firft  began  to  dawn 
in  the  13th  century,  when  Scotland,  filled  with  a  bar¬ 
barous  Scandinavian  colony,  cannot  be  compared,  in  re- 
fpe6!  of  literature,  with  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  5  but  with  Scandinavia  itfelf,  with 
Holland  and  with  the  north  of  Germany,  with  Poland, 

Pruffia,  Ruffia,  and  Hungary.  In  all  thefe  countries 
literature  is  comparatively  recent,  and  compared  with 
them,  Scotland  will  not  be  found  deficient.  It  mufl  not 
indeed  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  facred  ground  of  Iona 
flourifhed  feveral  refpeftable  ScotoJrifh  writers,  who 
were  alfo  claffed  among  the  apoflles  of  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fuch  as  the  biographers  of  Columba,  Cumenius, 
and  Adamnan,  the  latter  the  friend  of  the  Englifh  hi- 

ftorian 


(d)  We  have  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  perhaps  too  haftily,  adopted  Mr  Chalmers’s  opinion,  that  the 
Pifts  w'ere  not  an  independent  race.  The  arguments  which  Mr  Chalmers  has  adduced  in  fup{>ort  of  this  opinion, 
fo  oppofite  to  that  of  moft  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  are  ingenuous  and  plaufible  j  but  as  they  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  &c.  in  North  Britain,  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  generally  Celtic,  and 
are  in  dir ed  opposition  to  the  teftimony  of  Bede,  the  earlieft  Britifh  hiftorian,  Dr  Jamiefon  will  not  allow  that 
they  have  the  weight  which  at  firft  fight  they  appear  to  merit, 
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ftorian  Bede,  and  among  the  Strathclyde  Gaels,  may 
be  noticed  St  Patrick,  the  apoftle  of  Ireland. 

The  earlieft  fragment  of  Scottifh  literature  is  the 
Chronicon  PiBorum ,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
fome  Irifh  pried,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  century. 
Of  the  1 2th  century  there  are  fome  fragments  of  the 
regifter  of  St  Andrew’s,  fome  fliort  chronicles  publilhed 
by  Father  Innes  ;  the  chronicle  of  Melrofe,  and  that  of 
Holyrood.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  tire  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  appeared  fome  writers  of  confiderable  ellimation, 
particularly  Michael  Scot  a  philofopher,  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  phylician,  and  alfo  celebrated  as  an  aftrologer 
and  alchemift,  who  publifhed  voluminous  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Ariftotle  j  Thomas  Tear  merit  of  Ercil- 
doun,  commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  famous 
for  his  poetical  compofitions,  and  his  Ikill  in  heraldry, 
who  wrote  a  metrical  romance  called  Sir  Friftrem  \  and 
John  Scot  of  Dunfe,  or  Duns  Scotus,  a  confummate 
metaphyfician  and  voluminous  writer.  In  the  14th 
century  lived  John  of  Fordoun,  the  author  of  Scoto - 
Chronicon ,  a  hiilorical  work  of  confiderable  merit,  and 
John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.  which  is  no  mean  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  induftry  and  talents  of  that  age.  King 
James  I.  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  may  be  ranked  as  the  next  Scottifh  writer  of 
eminence.  He  was  a  learned  and  accomplifhed  prince, 
and  was  the  author  of  fome  excellent  poems.  James 
was  followed  by  Holland  and  Harry  the  Rhymer..  In 
the  1 6th  century  we  may  notice  Elphingfton,  bifliop 
of  Aberdeen,  who  compofed  the  Scoticonm  Chronicling 
and  was  diftinguifhed  beth  for  learning  and  piety  *,  Dun¬ 
bar,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  poets*,  Gavin 
Douglas,  bifliop  of  Dunkeld,  who  publifhed  an  excel¬ 
lent  poetical  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  Eneid,  and  David 
Lindfay  of  the  Mount.  John  Knox,  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  and  promoter  of  the  reformation  }  John  Major  and 
He&or  Boethius,  two  hiftorians  of  confiderable  note,  al¬ 
fo  belonged  to  this  century  *,  and  the  admirable  Crich¬ 
ton  muff  not  be  forgotten,  though  the  ufual  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  his  accomplifhments  are  ftrongly 
tinctured  with  fable  and  romance.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  fame  period  flourifhed  the  claffical  Buchanan,  an 
elegant  hiftorian  and  Latin  poet,  and  John  Leflie  bifhop 
of  Rofs,  the  author  of  many  efteemed  works,  who  was 
verfed  in  theology  and  philofophy,  in  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  law,  and  was  befides  an  able  ftatefman. 

The  learned  Archbifhop  Spottifwood,  publifhed  a  judi¬ 
cious  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  \  and  the  natural 
hiftory  of  this  country  was  illuftrated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  two  of  its  greatett  orna¬ 
ments.  The  difeovery  of  logarithms  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  is  the  indifputable  right  of  Napier 
of  Merchifton  ;  and  fince  his  time,  mathematical  fcience 
has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  Angular  fuccefs. 
The  works  of  Keil,  Gregory,  Maclaurin,  Simfon,  Stew¬ 
art,  Robifon,  &c.  are  univerfally  read  and  admired. 
During  the  18th  century  this  country  produced  other 
eminent  writers  in  various  departments  of  fcience.  A- 
among  the  Scots  divine  and  moral  philosophers,  we  may 
particularize  Blair,  Campbell,  Hutchefon,  Leechman, 
Macknight*,  among  the  ftatefmen  and  lawyers,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Vifcount  Stairs,  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
Lord  Karnes  *,  among  the  hiflorians,  Hume,  Robertfon, 
Hrnry,  Lord  Hailes.  Fergufon ;  among  the  political 


and  moral  writers,  Reid,  Lord  Monboddo,  Beattie  \  Scotland, 
among  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  Bell,  Black,  Cul- 
len,  Gregory,  William  and  John  Hunter,  Hutton,  Mon¬ 
ro,  Sniellie,  Whytt;  and  among  the  Scottifh  poets, 

Blair,  Burns,  Home,  Ramfay,  Thomfon,  Wilkie.  The 
names  now  mentioned,  befides  Mansfield  and  Burnet, 
may  be  fufficient  to  fhow  that  Scotland  has  produced 
able  writers  in  almoft  every  ufeful  branch  of  fcience. 

Among  the  few  departments  of  literature  in  which 
Scottifh  writers  havq  been  left  fuccefsful,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  biography,  epic  poetry,  the  critical  illuftration 
of  the  daffies,  and  comedy  *.  Indeed  the  efforts  of  the  *  See  Piii* 
dramatic  mufe  have  been  Angularly  damped  in  Scotland  kerton's 
from  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  its  clergy  ;  but  we  truft  V 

that  thefe  illiberal  prejudices  have  now  fubfided,  and  piayfaiPs 
that  the  venerable  author  of  Douglas  will  Rand  on  re-vol.  ii. 
cord  as  the  laft  example  of  ecclefiaffieal  cenfure,  on  ac¬ 


count  of  his  devotion  to  the  drama. 

Within  the  laft  20  years,  the  progrefs  of  Scottifh  li¬ 
terature  has  perhaps  been  greater  than  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod.  During  that  interval,  bookfellers  fhops  have  been 
eftablifhed,  where  formerly  there  was  fcareely  a  book- 
ft  all,  and  there  are  now  few  towns  of  any  confideration 
that  do  not  polTefs  a  printing-prefs.  The  increafe  of 
newfpapers  and  periodical  publications,  especially  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  is  alfo  very  great,  there  being  now 
pubifhed  at  Edinburgh  not  fewer  than  fix  monthly 
and  quarterly  reviews  and  magazines,  and  at  leaf!  eight 
newfpapers.  S25 

The  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  has  of  late  fcarce- State  of  the 
ly  fallen  fhort  of  that  of  the  fciences.  Skilful  workmen  arts* 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  joinery  and 
cabinet-making,  are  numerous  in  the  large  towns  ->  and 
even  mufieal  inftruments  of  confiderable  price  and  excel¬ 
lent  workmanfhip,  are  conftru&ed  in  Edinburgh,  d  he 
liberal  art?  of  painting  and  engraving  have  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  *?  and  both  thefe  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  are  now  exercifed  in  Edinburgh  in  a  ftyle  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  artifts.  The  nu¬ 
merous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow,  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  abilities  of  Scot- 
tifh  architects,  and  fhow  that  they  are  by  no  means  be¬ 
hind  their  brethren  of  the  fouth  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  defign,  and  elegance  and  folidity  of  execution.  ^ 

The  mode  of  education  purfued  in  Scotland  is  highly  Education* 
laudable  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  beft  practical  fyftem  pur¬ 
fued  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  plan  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  cities,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in 
England,  either  by  private  teachers,  or  at  large  pub¬ 
lic  fchools,  of  which  the  high  fchool  of  Edinburgh  is 
the  moil  eminent,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  16th 
century.  The  fuperior  advantage  of  the  Scottifh  edu¬ 
cation  confifts  in  every  country  pari fh  poffeffmg  a  fchool- 
mafter  as  uniformly  as  a  clergyman  5  at  leaft,  the  rule  is 
general,  and  the  exceptions  rare.  The  fchoolmafter 
has  a  fmall  falary,  which  enables  him  to  educate  the 
children  at  a  rate  eafy  and  convenient  even  to  indigent 
parents.  It  may,  indeed,  be  computed,  that  a  (hilling 
will  go  as  far  in  this  parochial  education,  as  a  guinea  in 
an  Englifh  fchool.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  attend  to  the  flocks  in  fummer,  and  the  fchool  in  4 
winter.  Till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  falaries  of  the 
Scotch  parochial  fchoolmaftcrs  were  fo  trifling  as  to  hold 
out  no  adequate  encouragement  to  young  men  of  abili¬ 
ties  to  engage  in  that  ufeful  office  >  but  they  have  lately 
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been  augmented,  and  the  eflablidiment  of  a  fund  for  the 
widows  of  fchoolmafters  in  Scotland,  has  added  to  the 
refpe&ability  of  the  fituation. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Scottifh  youth  are  educated 
for  the  church,  and  from  this  clafs  the  families  of  the 
gentry  are  generally  fupplied  with  private  tutors,  and 
the  fchools  and  academies  with  matters.  It  has  been 
obferved  by  Mr  Laing,  that  “  the  poverty  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
purfuit  6f  letters  ;  her  univerfities  make  no  provifion 
for  the  independence  and  eafe  of  a  ftudious  life.  The 
wealthy  benefices  of  the  Englilh  church  may  afford  a 
final  retreat,  and  its  well  endowed  univerfities,  an  in¬ 
termediate  ianetuary  for  literary  repofe,  where  a  tafte 
for  claflic al  and  polite  learning  is  cultivated  and  prefer¬ 
red.  But  the  Scottifh  clergy,  who  arc  removed  from 
the  univerfity  early  in  life,  to  a  remote  folitude,  have 
neither  accefs  to  the  works  of  the  learned,  nor  the 
means,  if  they  retain  the  defirc,  of  improving  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  which  they  have  already  made.  No  one  is  illi¬ 
terate,  but  the  church  lias  not  yet  been  diflinguifhed  by 
a  man  of  extenfive  or  profound  erudition.  Their  edu¬ 
cation  imparts  fome  fmattering  of  fcdence  •,  their  trials 
of  ordination,  require  an  equal  proportion  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  ;  and  the  fame  parity  is  obfervable  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  in  the  difeipline  of  the  church 

There  are  in  Scotland  four  univerfities,  viz.  thofe  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Aberdeen,  Glafgow,  and  Edinburgh  ;  a 
particular  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  thofe 
articles.  The  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  though  of  moft 
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the  numerous  departments  of  fciencc  and  literature  there 
taught,  and  the  general  ability  of  its  profefibrs.  The 
Scotch  univerfities,  unlike  thofe  of  England,  feldom 
confifl  of  more  than  one  college,  and  St  Andrew’s  may 
be  confidered  as  the  only  proper  exception  to  this  ob- 
fervation,  as  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  are  in  diftinft 
towns,  viz.  the  one  in  Old,  and  the  other  in  New 
Aberdeen.  There  arc  profeffors  of  medicine  at  all  thefe 
univerfities,  but  only  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  can  be 
regarded  as  medical  fchools. 

We  can  here  only  enter  on  a  few  general  obfervations 
refpedfing  Scottifh  agriculture,  as  the  Rate  of  hufbandry 
in  Scotland  may  be  belt  feen  from  the  general  deferip- 
tion  given  of  the  fevcral  counties,  and  from  the  article 
Agriculture.  In  the  lower  diftridts  particularly, 
agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfedlion. 
In  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Eaft  Lothian,  Ayr,  La¬ 
nark,  Stirling,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  the  face 
of  the.  country  ha^,  in  confequencc  of  the  improved  cul¬ 
tivation,  affumed  a  new  appearance,  being  highly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  generally  inclofed  with  thorn  hedges,  in- 
llead  of  the  former  inclofures  of  (lone  dykes.  Rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clover  and  turnips,  are  now 
raifed  on  fields  which  fome  years  ago  afforded  only 
fcanty  paflurage  for  fheep  ;  and  potato  crops  are  now 
become  general  and  excellent.  Of  the  ttiountainous 
diRridls,  black  cattle  and  (heep  are  the  Raple  commo¬ 
dities,  and  the  rocky  fhores  produce  abundance  of  kelp. 
In  a  few  years  the  deficiency  of  timber,  fo  much  com¬ 
plained  of  by  fouthern  travellers,  will  be  abundantly 
fupplied,  as  many  proprietors  are  now  covering  their 
wade  lands  with  extenfive  forefts.  One  nobleman,  the 
earl  of  Moray,  from  1767  to  1807,  planted  upwards  of 
I3,ooo,ooo*cf  trees,  of  which  i,5QD,oooare  oak.  The 
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value  of  land  in  Scotland  is  within  thefe  few  years  pro-  Scotland', 
digiouily  increafed,  and  an  EnglRhman  will  fiercely  v  / 
believe,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  extenfive  farms 
are  let  at  5I.  and  even  61*  per  acre  *.  *  Play- 

As  the  valued  rent  of  land  is  intimately  conne£led^/ 
with  the  progrefs  of  agricultural  improvement,  we  (liall  ^ 
here  give  a  table  of  the  rental  of  the  fevcral  Scotch  * 
counties,  as  it  has  been  valued  in  Scotch  money. 


Counties. 

Valued  rent  in  Scots  Money 

Aberdeen 

L.  235,665 

8 

11 

Argyle 

1 49.595 

10 

0 

Ayr 

191,605 

0 

7 

I^anfF 

79,200 

0 

0 

Berwick 

178,365 

7 

3* 

Bute  and  Arran 

15,02: 

T 

+  J 

8 

Caithnels 

37. 256 

2 

10 

Clackmannan 

26,482 

10 

10 

Cromarty 

12,897 

2 

8 

Dumbarton 

33.327 

l9 

0 

Dumfries 

158,627 

10 

0 

Edinburgh 

0 

19I>°54 

3 

9 

Elgin 

65,603 

0 

5 

Fife 

362,534 

7 

5 

Forfar 

171,036 

0 

0 

Haddington 

168,878 

5 

10 

Invernefs 

73, 188 

9 

0 

Kincardine 

74,921 

1 

4 

Kinrofs 

20,192 

1 1 

2 

Kirkcudbright  * 

J14.571 

l9 

3 

Lanark 

162,1 18 

1 6 

11 

Linlithgow 

74,93’ 

*9 

0 

Nairn  -  j 

’5, ’63 

1 

t 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

-  56,55’ 

9 

1 

Peebles 

5’>9  37 

3 

10 

Perth  * 

339, 818 

5 

8 

Renfrew 

68,076 

1 S 

2 

Rofs 

75, ’4° 

10 

3 

Roxburgh 

3 ’5,594 

14 

6 

Selkirk 

80,307 

1  s 

6 

Stirling 

108,518 

» 

9 

Sutherland 

26,193 

9 

9 

Wigton  • 

-  67,646 

J7 

0 

Total,  L. 3, 802, 574  10 
Or,  Sterling,  £.3 16,881  4 
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The  inhabitants  ‘of  North  Britain  can  fcarcely  be  Manure- 
regarded  as  a  commercial  people  before  the  end  of  thetures  and 
eleventh  century,  when  the  aecefiioii  of  Edgar,  by  pla„  commerce/ 
cing  a  line  of  Saxon  monarchs  on  the  Scottilli  throne; 
introduced  into  Scotland  that  fpirit  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  which  at  an  early  period  diftinguiihed  the  Saxon 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain.  It  has  indeed  been  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  Scotch  had  a  fifhdry  at  home,  and  a  fo¬ 
reign  tra flick  tvilh  the  Dutch,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
bf  the  ninth  century  *,  but  the  former  is  improbable, 
fincc  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Gaelic  people  led 
them  to  regard  fifii  as  unhallowed  food,  and  filherv  as 
an  unlawful  occupation  ;  and  the  latter  aflertion  is  at 
leaft  incurred,  fihee  the  Dutch  did  not  exiff  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  foeiety  at  that  early  period.  The  chief  leats  0/ 
trade  have,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  been  the 
towns  ;  but  Celtic  Scotland  had  neither  towns  nor  cities, 
till  the  eredtion  of  cattles  and  monaiteries,  fubfvquent 
5  E  to 
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to  the  eleventh  century,  produced  the  formation  of  vil¬ 
lages  under  their  walls.  Thefe  villages  became  towns, 
from  the  fettlements  of  the  Englilh,  Anglo-Normans, 
and  Flemings  in  them,  during  the  1 2th  century  *,  and 
from  that  time  we  may  properly  date  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Scottifh  commerce. 

At  a  period  little  anterior  to  this,  the  Seotch  carried 
on  feveral  domeftic  manufactures.  They  manufactured 
their  own  flax  into  linen,  and  their  hides  into  leather. 
They  alfo  wrought  the  wool  of  their  docks  into  coarfe 
cloth  :  and  thefe  woollen  fabrics  were  regulated  by  a 
particular  affize  during  the  reign  of  David  I.  Necefii- 
ty  had  early  introduced  fmiths,  tanners,  and  (hoemakers, 
into  every  village,  and  dyers,  goldfmiths,  and  armour¬ 
ers  into  every  town.  Salt  works  became  an  objeCt  of 
attention  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  becaufe  they  furnifti- 
ed  a  revenue  to  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  profit  to  the 
monks.  In  the  fame  reign,  water-mills  were  fubjeCt 
to  tithes,  and  tenants  were  obliged  to  grind  at  particu¬ 
lar  mills.  The  Scottilh  kings  had  mills  at  each  of  their 
burghs,  and  on  feveral  of  their  manors  ^  and  from  thefe 
mills  they  derived  a  confiderable  revenue,  and  a  con- 
ftant  fource  of  munificent  grants  to  the  religious  efta- 
blifhments.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  wind-mills  had  been  univerfally  introduced,  and 
there  was  a  malt-kiln  and  a  brew-houfe  in  every  vil¬ 
lage.  Thefe  objeCts  were  confidered  as  domeftic  manu¬ 
factures,  arifing  from  hufbandry,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  univerfal  purfuit  among  all  ranks,  from  the  prinee 
to  the  peafant. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Seone  ivas  not  only  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seoto- 
Saxon  period,  but  alfo  one  of  the  earlieft  places  of  fo¬ 
reign  commerce.  Perth  had  alfo  a  foreign  traffick  in 
thole  early  times,  and  St  Andrew’s  partook  of  the  riches 
which  flow  from  diftant  trade.  Next  to  thefe,  in  the 
advantages  refulting  from  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
foreign  nations,  followed  Stirling,  Inverelk,  Dunferm¬ 
line  and  Aberdeen. 

The  ereCtion  of  certain  towns  into  royal  burghs, 
though  founded  on  the  principles  of  exelufion  and  mo¬ 
nopoly,  tended  to  advance  the  general  intereftsof  trade. 
Each  of  thefe  burghs  had  particular  diftri&s  through 
which  their  privileges  extended,  and  to  which  they  were 
confined.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  Scoto-Saxon 
period,  the  Flemings  had  placed  a  commercial  faCtory  at 
Berwick,  and  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  a  trade 
had  been  opened  with  Gafcony,  for  the  importation  of 
wine  and  corn. 

The  firft  great  traders  in  Scotland  feem  to  have 
been  the  heads  of  monafteries,  as  they  alone  poflefied  at 
once  the  fpirit  of  commercial  enterprife,  and  afufficient 
capital  to  engage  in  promifing  fpeculations.  To  them 
belonged  the  principal  lliips  \  they  had  at  firft  the  ex- 
clufive  privileges  of  filhing,  and  they  were  the  chief 
bankers  of  thofe  times. 

After  the  numerous  conflicts  and  revolutions  which 
difturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland,  previous  to  its  union 
with  England,  its  manufactures  were  not  probably  in  a 
much  better  ftate  of  improvement  at  that  epoch,  than 
they  had  been  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  They 
had  been  fometimes  encouraged,  but  they  feem  never  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  domeftic  fupply.  Of  courfe 
the  commerce  of  North  Britain  could  never  have  been 
very  extenfive,  and  its  exports  rauft  have  been  confined 
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chiefly  to  corn,  and  the  raw  products  of  the  country.  Scotland. 
Sinee  the  union,  the  induftry  and  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land  have  been  afliduoufly  cultivated,  and  the  attempts 
at  improvement  in  the  national  commerce  have,  in  the 
tedious  refult,  proved  fuccefsful  beyond  expectation. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  of  the  focie- 
ty  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  and  the  fubfequent  eftablifhment  of  a  board 
of  truftees  for  improving  the  manufactures,  trade,  and 
fiftieries  of  North  Britain,  have  been  the  means  of  ad¬ 
ding  greatly  to  the  riches  and  profperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  *.  *  See  Chat * 

Since  the  union,  this  country  has  fhared  in  the  na- 
tional  profperity.  Towards  the  middle  of  laft  century,  voj  j  ' 
manufactures  began  to  flourifh,  and  trade  increafed  in 
due  proportion.  Without  troubling  the  reader  with  a 
detail  on  this  fubjeCl,  it  may  be  fuftieient  to  obferve  that 
about  20  years  ago,  manufactures  in  many  towns  were 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Cotton  cloths  alone  em¬ 
ployed  in  Glafgow,  and  its  neighbourhood,  15,000 
looms  and  135,000  perfons.  Oueen’s  ware,  and  the 
inkle  manufacture,  were  likewife  important  branches  in 
that  city.  In  and  near  Paifley,  upwards  of  io,oco 
perfons  of  all  deferiptions,  were  employed,  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  filk  gauze,  and  1 2,000  in  working  lawns, 
muflins,  and  cambrics  $  beftdes  other  trades,  which 
were  very  productive.  Common  and  flint-glafs  to  a 
great  amount  is  prepared  in  Dumbarton,  Leith,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Diapers  are  wrought  in 
Dunfermline  to  the  value  of  5o,ocol.  or  6o,oool.  a-year. 

Checks  and  ticks  are  ftaple  commodities  in  Kirkaldy. 

Coarfe  linen,  fail-cloth,  ofnaburgs,  &e.  arc  manufactu¬ 
red  in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen,  and  Forfar.  Pa¬ 
per-mills,  delft-houfes,  and  fugar-houfes  have  been  erec¬ 
ted  in  feveral  towns  and  villages.  Extenfive  iron-works 
are  eftablifhed  in  Fife,  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Carron  mr 
in  the  laft  of  which  more  than  ioco  workmen  are  oeca- 
fionally  employed.  The  whale,  herring,  and  falmon 
fifheries  are  inexhauftible  fources  of  wealth.  The  coal 
trade  is  well  known,  and  extremely  productive.  Here 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  ftate  that  the  limits  of  the 
coal  country  on  the  weft  coaft,  are  Saltcoats  and  Gir- 
van  *,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  North  Berwick  and  Fifenefs 
ftretching  from  fouth-weft  to  north -eaft  in  breadth, 
about  30  or  40  miles.  Beyond  thefe  limits,  no  coal 
ftrata  have  hitherto  been  found.  The  exportation  of 
black  cattle  to  England  has  been  highly  advantageous 
to  this  country.  The  eoafting  trade  to  the  fouth  is 
carried  on  from  Leith  and  other  eaftern  ports,  while 
Glafgow  is  the  great  emporium  with  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  f .  .  f  Play- 

Some  interefting  details  are  furnifhed  by  Mr  Chal- jfc/rV  Gesg> 
mers,  refpe Cling  the  progreflive  improvement  of  theV0ML 
manufaClures  and  commerce  of  Scotland,  fince  the 
union  j  and  the  principal  of  thefe  we  ftiall  here  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers. 

In  1  707,  the  furplus  linen  over  the  confumption  made 
in  North  Britain  was  eftimated  at  1,500,000  yards. 

In  1727,  it  was  eftimated  at  2,000,000  yards. 

In  1754,  it  amounted  to  8,914,369  yards. 

In  1564,  it  had  rifen  to  12,823,048. 

In  1772,  the  furplus  value  of  the  linen  manufacture 
amounted  to  13,089,006. 

In  1782,  the  fame  furplus  amounted  to  15,348,744. 

In  1792,  it  amounted  to  22,065,386,  and  thus  it  was 

gradually 
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gradually  extended  to  above  24,000.000  yards,  till  the 
~  introduflion  of  the  cotton  manufactories  rendered  that 
of  linen  of  lefs  importance,  and  confequently  diminiflied 
the  quantity  made  for  exportation. 

The  whole  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  Scotland 
at  the  union  has  been  eftimated  at  22,937  quarters. 

The  quantity  exported  in  1749  was  105,573  quarters. 
From  that  period,  owing  partly  to  bad  feafons  and  partly 
to  increafcd  confumption,  the  export  of  corn  from  one 
part  of  the  country  has  generally  been  equalled  by  its 
import  into  others. 

The  importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Scotland  during 
the  year  1755  amounted  to  105,851  pounds. 

The  importation  of  the  fame  article  in  1789  amount¬ 
ed  to  2,401,661, 

Itsimportationduring  1 803  waseftimatedat  8,620,996 
pounds. 

The  value  of  cargoes  exported  from  Nortli  Britain  in 
1*754  was  670,0001. 

Their  value  in  1764  was  1,244,0001. 

- - jn  1 774  I>372>143^* 

- in  1792  1,230,8841. 

- in  1802  2,602,8581. 

The  (hipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
North  Britain  during  the  year  1763  amounted  to  33,352 
tons. 

In  1782,  it  amounted  to  50,530  tons. 

In  1792,  it  had  rifen  to  84,027  tons. 

And  in  1802,  it  was  not  lefs  than  94,276  tons. 

The  whole  number  of  (hips  belonging  to  Scotland  at 
the  union  has  been  eftimated  at  215,  carrying  14,485 
tons. 

The  whole  number  of  Scottifh  (hips  in  1805  'vas 
at  lead  2581,  and  their  whole  tonnage  was  eftimated 
at  210,295  tons. 

It  was  eftimated,  that  in  1792  the  whole  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  occupied  chiefly  in  the 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactories,  in  the  four 
counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew',  Ayr,  and  Dunbarton, 
amounted  to  at  lead  90,000,  who  earned  daily  6850I. 
or  yearly  2,137,2001.  fterling. 

The  union  with  England  was  not  for  many  years 
productive  of  thofe  advantages  which  were  at  firft  ex- 
peCted  from  it.  A  feeble  attempt  to  obtain  a  (hare  in 
the  colonial  trade  was  defeated  by  new  regulations, 
which  the  commercial  jealoufy  of  the  Englifli  mer¬ 
chants  procured.  The  migration  of  (lock  and  trade  to 
the  north  was  a  viflonary  expectation.  No  new  manu¬ 
factures  were  attracted  to  Scotland  by  the  cheapncfs  of 
labour  ;  no  improvement  was  introduced  into  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  on  the  contrary,  commerce  was  dill  languid,  and 
the  price  and  rents  of  eftates  inconfiderable.  Every 
national  exertion  was  difcountenanced  ;  and,  during  the 
interval  between  the  two  rebellions,  the  country  was 
alternately  difregarded,  or  treated  like  a  conquered  pro¬ 
vince  prone  to  revolt.  The  nation,  notwithftanding 
the  gradual  increafe  of  its  linen  manufacture,  appeared 
to  be  nearly  ftationary,  and  was  certainly  far  lefs  pro- 
greflive  for  half  a  century  than  if  no  union  had  ever 
been  contracted. 

When  the  contefts  of  domeftic  faCtion  had  ceafed, 
the  turbulent  fanaticifm  which  diftingu idled  the  Scotch 
during  the  former  century  was  loft  in  the  purfuits  of  in- 
ffnftry,  of  literature,-  and  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Some 


attempts  had  been  made  before  the  laft  rebellion  to  in-  Scotland, 
troducc  a  better  cultivation  into  the  Lothians,  which  lias  '“~y  ^ 
ftnee  extended  through  the  weft  and  the  north  to  the 
richeit  provinces  beyond  the  Tay.  The  gentry,  among 
other  efforts  to  promote  manufactures,  had  begun  to 
breed  their  fons  to  mechanical  arts,  in  order  to  retain 
them  at  home.  By  the  abrogation  and  fale  of  heredi¬ 
tary  jurifdiCtions,  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  was  relie¬ 
ved,  and  the  people  were  emancipated  iVom  their  oppref- 
ftve  coercion.  The  country  was  gradually  enriched  by 
the  troops  retained  to  prevent  infurredion  ;  and  from 
the  advanced  price  and  confumption  of  cattle  in  the 
Englifh  market,  the  farmers  accumulated  their  firft 
(lock  for  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 

But  the  beneficial  e (feels  of  the  union  were  peculiarly 
referved  for  the  prefen t  reign.  The  progrefs  of  induftry 
and  trade  was  immenfe  ;  new  manufactures,  particularly 
of  (ilk,  were  introduced  with  iuccefs.  The  Scots  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  feven  years  war  returned  from  abroad  with 
the  means  or  fpirit  'to  improve  their  eftates;  and  the  ra¬ 
pid  cultivation  of  the  qountry  has  redoubled  the  produce 
and  the  value  of  the  foil.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  the  merchants  of  Glafgow  had  en- 
grofled  the  chief  trade  in  tobacco  for  exportation.  The 
interruption  of  trade  during  that  difaftrous  war  direCted 
their  c.apital  and  the  national  induftry  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  domeftic  arts.  And  from  the  perfection  of  mo¬ 
dern  machinery,  the  cotton  manufacture,  a  recent  zc-*Zajng’f 
quifition,  in  all  its  branches  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  Hjflory  of 
already  rivals  and  fupplants  the  productions  of  the  an-  Scot{anil* 
cient  looms  of  Indoftan  *.  vo** 

Connected  with  the  commerce  of  Scotland  are  itscoins^° 
coins,  weights  and  meafures .  Since  the  union,  the  coins  weights, 
are  the  fame  both  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  theandmeiU 
Scotch  money  of  account  is  (till  occafionally  employed. fures* 

The  pound  Scots  is  equal  to  1  (hilling  and  8  pence  Eng¬ 
lifh.  See  Coin.  The  Scotch  weights  and  meafures 
(till  differ  from  thofe  of  England.  Their  proportions 
and  value  according  to  the  Englifh  ftandard  are  ex¬ 
plained  under  Weight  and  Measure. 

Another  fubjeCt  connected  with  commerce  is  the  in- Inlamina- 
Zand  navigation .  The  canals  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth  vigation. 
and  Clyde,  the  Crinan  (fee  Canal),  the  Monkland 
running  12  miles  eaft  from  Glafgow,  the  Caledonian, 
and  the  Ardroffan,  the  two  latter  yet  unfinished. 

_  “  The  Scotch  (fays  Dr  Playfair)  are  commonly  di- banners 
vided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  the  Highlanders  and  Low-znd  cut- 
Zanders  ;  the  former  occupying  the  northern  and  moun-toms. 
tainous  provinces,  the  latter  the  fouthern  diftriCts.  Thefe 
claffes  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
drefs.  The  Highlanders  ufe  the  Irifh  or  Celtic  tongue  5 
while,  in  the  low  country,  the  language  is  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  dialed  blended  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

“  About  half  a  century  ago,  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  in  a  date  fomewhat  fitnilar  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Norman  couqueft.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  tribes  called  clans .  The  inferior  or¬ 
ders  were  vaffals  of  particular  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  on  whom  they  relied  for  that  fafety 
which  the  laws  were  not  alone  able  to  enfurc  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fecurity  and  confequence  of  a  chief¬ 
tain  depended  on  the  number  and  fidelity  of  hisfervants 
and  retainers;  who,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him, 
a  (Turned  a  dignity,  and  acquired  in  their  manners  a  de- 
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Scotland.  gree  of  politenefs,  to  which  other  uncivilized  nations 
are  drangers. 

“  The  rents  of  farms  which  thofe  vaffals  occupied 
■were  inconfiderable,  and  paid  chiefly  in  military  fer- 
vice  ;  fo  that  the  value  of  a  proprietor’s  land  was  edi- 
mated,  not  by  the  money  it  produced,  but  by  the  men 
whom  it  could  fend  into  the  field  ;  and  that  the  number 
of  dependents  might  be  increafed,  the  farms,  or  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  were  fmall,  and  barely  fufHcier-t  for  a 
fcanty  fubfidence  to  the  tenants.  As  an  inconfiderable 
proportion  of  the  country  was  cultivated,  and  as  no  in- 
icrcourfe  fubfided  between  the  inhabitants  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  little  time  was  employed  in  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  Molt  of  it  was  waded  in  indolence  or  amufement, 
unlefs  when  their  fuperior  fummoned  them  to  avenge,  on 
fomc  neighbouring  tribe,  an  infult  or  injury.  No  more 
grain  was  raifed,  and  no  more  raiment  manufactured 
by  any  family,  than  what  barely  fufficed  itfelf. 

“  Villages  and  hamlets,  fituated  in  valleys  for  (belter, 
were  rudely  con druCted  of  turf  and  (lone.  In  fpring 
the  natives  ploughed,  or  dug,  fome  adjacent  patches  of 
foil,  in  which  barley  or  oats  were  fown  ;  in  dimmer 
they  prepared  and  collected  turf  and  peat  for  fuel  ;  in 
autumn  they  gathered  in  their  fcanty  crops  of  grain 
and  hay  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to 
paftime,  or  predatory  excurfions.  In  winter  evenings* 
around  a  common  fire,  the  youth  of  both  fexes  general¬ 
ly  affembled,  for  the  fong,  the  tale,  and  the  dance.  A 
tafle  for  mufic  was  nrcvalent  among  them.  Their  vo¬ 
cal  flrains  were  plaintive  and  melancholy  ;  their  inftru- 
mental  airs  were  either  lively  for  the  dance,  or  martial 
for  the  battle.  Every  family  of  note  retained  an  hido- 
rian,  to  narrate  its  heroic  deeds  and  feats  of  valour,  or 
a  bard  who  fung  the  praifes  of  the  chieftain  and  his 
clan.  Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  have  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  remote  ages,  and  recently  moulded  into 
heroic  poems.  Strangers,  who  have  ventured  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  their  fadneffes,  they  received  and  treated  in 
the  mofl  hofpitable  manner  ;  but  themfelves  feldom 
went  abroad,  except  for  the  purpofes  of  devadation  or 
plunder. 

“  Their  drefs  was  the  lad  remain,  of  the  Roman  ha¬ 
bit  in  Europe,  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  neceflitics  of  war.  It  confided  of  a  light  wool-- 
len  jacket,  a  loofe  garment  that  covered  the  thigh,  and 
a  bonnet  that  was  the  ufual  covering  for  the  head  all 
over  Europe,  till  the  hat  was  introduced  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

“  Always  armed  with  a  dirk  and  pidols,  they  were 
ready  to  refid  an  affault,  or  revenge  a  provocation,  as 
foon  as  it  was  given.  This  circumdance  contributed  to 
render  them  polite  and  guarded'  in  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  When  embodied  by  their  chieftain,  they 
were  armed  with  a  broad  fword,  a  dagger,  a  target*  a 
mufket,  and  two  pidols.  In  clofe  engagement,  and  in 
broken  ranks,  they  were  irrefidible.  The  only  foe 
they  dreaded  was  cavalry.  As  foon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  mod  of  the  troops  difperfed,  and  returned  home 
to  difpofe  of  their  plunder,  and  to  provide  for  their  fa^ 
milies. 

“  Their  religion  was  deeply  tin&ured  with  fuperfti- 
tion.  They  believed  in  ghods  and  apparitions  ;  by  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  heavens  they  predicted  future  events ; 
they  pradlifed  charms  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of 
Xariyus  difeafes ;  and  to  fome  individuals  they  thought 
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the  divinity  had  communicated  a  portion  of  his  proud-  Scotland, 
ence. 

“  But  the  date  of  fociety  in  the  Highlands  has  been 
greatly  changed  and  ameliorated  fince  the  rebellions  in 
iyij  and  I745*  The  Roman  drefs  and  the  ufe  of  arms 
were  prohibited  by  government  *,  roads,  condru&ed  at 
vad  expence,  opened  an  eafy  communication  with  the 
low  country  ;  and  the  courts  of  barons  were  fupprelfed 
by  the  jurifdiCtion  a£t.  The  heads  of  clans  have  now 
ceafcd  to  be  petty  monarchs,  and  the  fervices  of  their 
vaffals  are  no  longer  requifite  for  their  defence  or  ag- 
grandifement.  Diveded  of  their  legal  authority,  they 
now  endeavour  to  preferve  their  influence  by  wealth. 

With  this  view  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  edates.  Their  ancient  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  alfo  entirely  altered  ;  and  the  Highland  gentle¬ 
man,  in  every  rcfpeCt,  differs  little  from  a  proprietor  of 
the  like  fortune  in  the  fouthern  counties.  A  fpirit  of 
indudry  has  been  excited  among  the  tenants,  while  in 
many  places  arts  and  manufactures  arc  encouraged. 

“  The  manners,  habits,  and  drefs,  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  low  countries,  refemblc  thofe  of  their  Englifli 
neighbours,  with  whom  they  have  frequent  intercourfe. 

The  peafantry  and  middle  clafs  are  fober,  indudrious, 
and  good  economids  ;  hofpitable  and  difcrect,  intelli¬ 
gent,  brave,  deady,  humane,  and  benevolent.  Their 
fidelity  to  one  another  is  a  driking  feature  in  their  cha¬ 
racter.  In  their  mode  of  living  and  drefs  there  are 
fome  peculiarities,  but  thefe  are  gradually  wearing  out. 

Within  thefe  few  years  the  ufe  of  pottage,  and  bread  of  *  Play- 
oatmeal,  is  almod  difufed  amorrg  the  commonalty  ;  and  fair's  Get>g~ 
tea,  wh eaten  bread,  and  animal  food,  are  as  frequent  onV0*'  “• 
the  north  as  on  the  fouth  of  the  Tweed*.”  ^  \ 

Though  the  diet  of  the  fuperior  claffes  in  Scotland  Diet, 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  fame  rank  in  England, 
there  are  dill  fome  peculiarities  not  generally  known  to 
ftrangers,  which  deferve  notice.  Among  the  peculiar 
Scotch  didig^  we  may  enumerate  the  haggles,  a  fort  of 
hath,  made  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  liver,  of  a  (beep, 
minced  fine,  and  mixed  with  fuet,  oatmeal,  onions,  pep¬ 
per,  and  fait,  and  boiled  in  the  (heep’s  maw  or  do- 
macli  ;  hotchpotch ,  a  foup,  prepared  from  -mutton  or 
lamb,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
green  peafe,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  fometimes  ce¬ 
lery  or  pardey,  ferved  up  to  table  with  the  meat  and 
vegetables  in  the  foup  ;  cochie-leehie ,  a  foup  made  of  a 
cock  or  capon,  with  a  large  quantity  of  leeks  ;  crappit- 
heads ,  i.,  e.  the  heads  of  haddocks  duffed  with  a  pud¬ 
ding  made  of  the  foft  roe,  or  butter,  oatmeal,  onions, % 
and  fpices,  and  boiled  ;  fjh  and  fauce ,  a  fort  of  dew, 
made  of  haddocks,  whitings,  or  codlings,  dewed  with 
parfiey,  onions,  butter,  and  fpices ;  and  the  celebrated 
old  di(h  of  Jinged Jheep's-head ,  i.  e.  a  flieep’s-head,  with 
the  (kin  on,  and  the  wool  fingtd  off  with  a  hot  iron, 
well  boiled  with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  fo  as  to 
form  a  rich  broth,  which  is  generally  ferved  up  didinCt 
from  the  meat. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Scottidi  diet  the  following  live¬ 
ly  remarks  of  an  intelligent  French  naturalilt  may  prove 
acceptable  to  our  reader.  Thefe  remarks  refer  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  ’higher  ranks  in  the  Wedcrn  ifles ;  but 
they  will,  with  fome  limitation,  apply  to  the  fame  clafs 
in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  ”  The  Englilheat  very 
little  bread  ;  the  Scots  eat  more  :  there  were  three  dif- 
ferentEinds  ufed  at  Mr  M‘ Lean’s  table* 
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Scotland.  «  The  firft,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  for 
the  country,  is  fea-bifcuit,  which  veffels  from  Glafgow 
fometimes  leave  in  paljing. 

“  The  fecond  is  made  of  oatmeal,  formed  into  an  un¬ 
leavened  dough,  and  then  fpread  with  a  rolling  pin  into 
round  cakes,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  cakes  are  baked,  or  ra¬ 
ther  dried,  on  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  which  is  fufpended 
over  the  fire.  This  is  the  principal  bread  of  fucli  as 
tire  in  eafy  circumftances. 

“  The  third  kind,  which  is  fpecially  appropriated  to 
tea  and  breakfaft,  in  the  opulent  families  of  the  ifles, 
confifts  of  barley-cakes,  without  leaven,  and  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding,  but  fo  thin,  that, 
after  fpreading  them  over  with  butter,  they  are  eafily 
doubled  into  feveral  folds,  which  render  them  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  forid  of  this  kind  of  dain¬ 
ties. 

“  At  ten  in  the  morning  the  bell  announces  that 
breakfaft  is  on  the  table.  All  repair  to  the  parlour, 
where  they  find  a  fire  of  peat,  mixed  with  pit-coal,  and 
a  table  elegantly  ferved  up,  and  covered  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  : 

“  Piates  of  fmoaked  beef;  cheefe  of  the  country,  and 
Englifh  cheefe,  in  trays  of  mahogany  ;  frefh  eggs  ; 
falted  herrings  ;  butter  ;  milk  and  cream  ;  a  fort  of 
bouillie  of  oatmeal  and  water  ( porritch ).  In  eating 
this  bouillie ,  each  fpoonful  is  plunged  into  a  bafon  of 
cream,  which  is  always  befide  it.  Milk  worked  up 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  fugar,  and  rum.  This  fingular 
mixture  is  drank  cold,  and  without  being  prepared  by 
fire.  Currant  jelly  ;  conferve  of  bilberries,  a  wild 
fruit  that  grows  among  the  heath  ;  tea  ;  coffee  ;  the 
three  forts  of  bread  above  mentioned,  and  Jamaica 
rum. 

“  Such  is  the  ftyle  in  which  Mr  M‘Lean’s  breakfaft- 
table  was  ferved  up  every  morning  while  we  were  at 
his  houfe.  There  was  always  the  fame  abundance, 
with  no  other  difference,  in  general,  than  in  the  greater 
or  lefs  variety  of  the  difhes  (e). 

“  Dinner  is  put  on  the  table  at  four  o’clock.  It  con¬ 
fifts,  in  general,  of  the  following  particulars,  which  I 
correftly  noted  in  my  journal. 

“  I.  A  large  difh  of  Scotch  foup,  compofed  of  broth 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  fometimes  fowl,  mixed  with  a  little 
oatmeal,  onions,  parfley,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
peafe.  Inftead  of  flices  of  bread,  as  in  France,  fmall 
flices  of  mutton,  and  the  giblets  of  fowls,  are  thrown 
into  this  foup.  2.  Pudding  of  bullock’s  blood  and  bar¬ 
ley-meal,  feafoned  with  plbnty  of  pepper  and  ginger. 
3,  Excellent  beef-fteaks,  broiled.  4.  Roafted  mutton 


of  the  beft  quality.  5.  Potatoes,  done  in  the  juice  of  Scotland, 
the  mutton.  6.  Sometimes  heatlicocks,  woodcocks,  ** 

or  water-fowl,  7.  Cucumbers  and  ginger,  pickled 
with  vinegar.  8.  Milk,  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

9.  Cream  and  Madeira  wine.  10.  Pudding  made  of 
barley-meal,  cream,  and  currants,  done  up  with  fuet. 

“  All  thefe  various  difhes  appear  on  the  table  at  the 
fame  time,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  prefides,  and  ferves 
all  around. 

“  In  a  very  (hol  t  time  the  toafts  commence  5  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  miftrefs  to  begin  the  ceremony.  A 
large  glafs,  filled  with  port-wine,  is  put  into  her  hand  ; 

(he  drinks  to  the  health  of  all  the  company,  and  paffes  it 
to  one  of  the  perfons  who  fit  next  to  her  ;  and  it  thus 
proceeds  from  one  to  another  round  the  whole  table. 

1  he  fideboard  is  furmfhed  with  three  large  glaftes 
of  a  (imilar  kind,  of  which  one  is  appropriated  to  beer, 
another  to  wine,  and  the  third  to  water,  when  it  is  call¬ 
ed  for  in  its  unmixed  ftate,  which  is  not  often.  Thefe 
glaffes  are  common  to  all  at  table  :  they  are  never 
rinfed,  but  merely  wiped  with  a  fine  towel  after  each 
perfon  drinks. 

“  The  deffert,  from  the  want  of  fruit,  confifts  for  the 
moft  part  only  of  two  forts  of  cheefe,  that  of  Chefhire, 
and  what  is  made  in  the  country  itfelf. 

“  The  cloth  is  removed  after  the  deffert  ;  and  a  table 
of  well-polifhed  mahogany  appears  in  all  its  luftre.  It 
is  foon  covered  with  elegant  glafs  decanters  of  Britifli 
manufadure,  containing  port,  cherry,  and  Madeira 
wines  ;  and,  with  capacious  bowls,  filled  with  punch. 

Small  glaffes  are  then  profufely  diftributed  to  every  one. 

“  In  England  the  ladies  leave  table  foon  after  tiie 
toafts  begin.  The  cuftom  is  not  precifely  the  fame  here, 
they  remain  at  lead  half  an  hour  after,  and  juftly  par¬ 
take  in  the  feftivity  of  a  feene,  in  which  formality 'being 
laid  afide,  Scottifh  franknefs  and  kindnefs  have  full  room 
to  difplay  themfelves.  It  is  certain  that  the  men  are 
benefited  by  this  intercourfe,  and  the  ladies  are  nothing 
the  lofers  by  it.  The  ladies  then  left  u$  for  a  little  to 
prepare  the  tea.  They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour 
after,  and  the  fervants  followed  them  with  coffee,  fmall 
tarts,  butter,  milk,  and  tea.  Mufic,  converfation,  read¬ 
ing  the  news,  though  a  little  old  by  the  time  they  reach 
this,  and  walking  when  the  weather  permits,  fill  up  ' 
the  remainder  of  the  evening ;  and  thus  the  time  paffes 
quickly  away.  But  it  is  fomewhat  unpleafant  to  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  one’s  feat  at  table  again  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  remain  until  midnight  over  a  fupper  nearly  of  the 
fame  fare  as  the  dinner,  and  in  no  lefs  abundance  *  See 

The  public  amufements  in  Scotland  nearly  refemble 

thofe  of  England,  cfpecially  among  the  higher  claffes  f°"d’s  Tra 

0  &  r  '  *  vc  Is,  vol.  Vh- 

X  here  p, 


(e)  The  abundance  provided  at  a  Scotch  breakfaft  has  been  remarked  by  many  travellers.  OF  thefe  Knox 
who  travelled  more  upon  the  main  land  than  in  the  iflands,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  breakfafts  of  the 
more  wealthy  families  : — 

“  A  dram  of  whi(ky,  gin,  rum,  or  brandy,  plain  or  infufed  with  berries  that  grow  among  the  heath  French 
rolls,  oat  and  barley  bread,  tea  and  coffee,  honey  in  the  comb,  red  and  black  currant  jellies,  marmalade  con 
ferves,  and  excellent  cream,  fine  flavoured  butter  frefh  and  falted,  .Che fh ire  and  Highland  cheefe,  the  laft  very  in 
different  ;  a  plateful  of  very  frefh  eggs,  frefh  and  falted  herrings,  broiled  ditto,  haddocks  and  whitings  the  fkin 
being  taken  off;  cold  round  of  venifon ;  beef  and  mutton  hams.  Befides  thefe  articles,  which  ar^  commonly 
placed  on  the  table  at  once,  there  are  generally  cold  beef  and  moorfowl  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  call  for  them 
breakfaft  the  men  a  mule  themfelves  with  the  gun,  fifhing,  or  failing,  till  the  evening,  when  they  dine* 
ifhich  meal  ferves  witlvfbme  families  for  fupper.l’  '  f> 
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Scotland  Thefe  arc,  however,  two  games  which  may  be  confi- 
g  W'  dered  as  peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  Thefe  are  golf  and 
l  Cm^a  *  ,  curling .  Of  the  former  we  have  given  an  account  un- 
894  der  the  article  Golf.  The  diverfion  of  curling,  which 
A  mule-  is  we  believe  unknown  in  England,  is  adapted  only  to 

wents.  frolly  weather,  and  is  played  on  the  icc,  by  Hiding  from 
one  mark  to  another  large  ftones,  of  from  forty  to 
Seventy  pounds  weight,  of  a  hcmifpherical  fir  ape,  very 
imooth  on  the  flat  fide,  and  furnifhed  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  top.  The  great  objeft  of  the  player 
is  to  lay  his  ftone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  poflible,  to 
guard  that  of  his  partner  which  had  before  been  placed 
in  a  good  pofition,  or  to  flrike  off  that  of  his  antagonift. 
To  attain  thefe  ends  much  (kill  and  dexterity  are  often 
required  5  and  the  great  art  of  the  game  is  to  make  the 
Hones  bend  in  towards  the  mark,  when  this  is  fo  blocked 
up  by  other  Hones  that  they  cannot  reach  it  by  being 
dire&ed  in  a  Hraight  line. 

To  conclude  :  The  union  having  incorporated  the 
two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  diftin£lions  that  had  fubfifted  for 
many  ages  are  gradually  'wearing  away.  Peculiarities 
difappear  ;  fimilar  manners  prevail  in  both  parts  of  the 
iiland  ;  the  fame  authors  are  read  and  admired  5  the 
lame  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and 
polite  ;  and  the  fame  ftandard  of  tafte  and  of  language 
is  eftabliftied  throughout  the  Britifh  empire. 

New  Scotland.  Set  Nova  Scotia. 

SCOTO-Irish,  in  HiJIory ,  an  epithet  applied,  by 
fome  writers  on  Scottiili  antiquities,  to  the  colony  of 
Irifli,  commonly  called  Dti/rinds  or  Dalnadinutns ,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  eHablifbed  them- 
felves  in  the  diftri£l  of  Galloway;  and  formed  adiftin£t 
tribe,  till,  under  the  reign  of  their  king  Kenneth  II. 
they  united  with  the  Pias,  whom  they  had  nearly  fub- 
dued.  See  Chalmers’s  Caledonia ,  vol.  i.  and  Scot¬ 
land,  from  N°  31.  to  ND  85. 

Scoto-SVlvs//  period,  is  by  Mr  Chalmers  applied 
to  that  period  of  Scottifh  hiflory  which  elapfed  from 
the  acceflion  of  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1097,  to  the  reign 
of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306.  See  Scotland  from  N°  86. 
to  N°  164. 

SCOTOMIA,  in  Medicine ,  a  vertigo,  accompanied 
with  dimnefs  of  fight,  frequently  the  forerunner  of  an 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT,  John,  an  eminent  Englifli  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  miniHer  of  St  Thomas’s  in 
Southwark.  In  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s.  Dr  Hickes  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  “  he  firft  refufed  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefter,  becaufe  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  ho¬ 
mage;  and  aftewards  another  bifhopric,  the  deanery 
of  Worccfter,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  becaufe  they  were  all  ' places  of  deprived  men.” 
He*  publifhed  feveral  excellent  works,  particularly  The 
ChriHian  Life,  &c.  and  died  in  1695.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  humanity,  affability,  fincerity,.  and  readi- 
.  nefs  to  do  good ;  and  his  talent  for  preaching  was  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

SCOTUS,  Duns.  See  Duns. 

Scot  us,  John.  See  Erigena. 

SCOUG  AL,  Henry,  fecund  fon  of  Patrick  Scougal, 
blflidp  of  Aberdeen,  uas  born,  June  1650,  at  Salton 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre- 
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deeeffor  of  Biftiop  Burnet,  was  re£lor.  Kis  father,  Scougal. 
defigning  him  for  the  facred  miniffry,  watched  over  his 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care;  nor  was  his  care  be- 
Howed  in  vain.  He  had  foon  the  fatisfa£lion  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  moft  amiable  difpofitions  unfold  themfelves, 
and  his  underffanding  rife  at  once  into  the  vigour  of 
manhood.  Rclinquifhing  the  amufements  of  youth, 
young  Scougal  applied  to  his  ffudies  with  ardour;  and, 
agreeable  to  his  father’s  wifli,  at  an  early  period  he  di¬ 
rected  his  thoughts  to  facred  literature.  He  perufed 
the  hifforical  parts  of  the  bible  with  peculiar  pleafure, 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  eye 
of  a  philofopher.  He  was  ffruck  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  under- 
Hand  the  reafon  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
aboliflied.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  ChriHian 
religion  alfo  occupied  his  mind.  He  perufed  fermons 
with  pleafure,  committing  to  writing  thofe  paffages 
which  inoft  affe&ed  him,  and  could  comprehend  and 
remember  their  whole  fcope.  Nor  wTas  he  inattentive 
to  polite  literature.  He  read  the  Roman  daffies,  and 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  was  alfo  well 
verfed  in  hiftory  and  mathematics.  His  diverfions  were 
of  a  manly  kind.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  hiftory,  in  concert  with  fome  of  his  companions 
he  formed  a  little  fenate  where  orations  of  their  own 
cpmpolition  wrere  delivered. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  univerfity,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  modefty,  fobriety,  and  dili¬ 
gence.  He  difiiked  the  philofophy  then  taught,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy  ; 
that  philofophy  which  has  now  happily  got  fuch  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  faculties.  In 
confequence  of  this,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  when 
he  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
refleClions  and  fhort  effaysfince  publifhed ;  which,  though 
written  in  his  youth,  and  fome  of  them  left  unfinifhed, 
breathe  forth  fo  much  devotion,  and  fuch  an  exalted 
foul,  as  muft  convince  us  his  convention  was  in  hea¬ 
ven. 

In  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  ftudents  he  was 
unanimoufly  cliofen  prefident,  and  had  a  fmgular  de¬ 
ference  naid  to  his  judgment.  No  foon er  had  he  finilli- 
cd  his  courfes,  than  he  was  promoted  to  a  profefforlhip 
in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  confcientioufly 
performed  his  duty  in  training  up  the  youth  under  his 
care  in  fuch  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as  might 
render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  ftate.  When  any 
divifions  and  animofities  happened  in  the  fociety,  he  was 
very  inftrumental  in  reconciling  and  bringing  them  to  a 
good  underftanding.  He  maintained  his  authority  a- 
tnong  the  ftudents  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  gain  their  love  and  elleem. 

Sunday  evenings  were  {pent  with  his  feholars  in  difeour- 
fing  againft  vice  and  impiety  of  all  kinds,  and  encoura¬ 
ging  religion  in  principle  and  pra&ice.  He  allotted  a 
confiderable  part  of  bis  yearly  income  for  the  poor;  and 
.many  indigent  families,  of  different  perfuafions,  were 
relieved  in  their  ftraits  by  his  bounty  \  though  fo  fe- 
cretly  that  they  knew  not  whence  their  fupply  tame. 

Having  been  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  for  four  years, 
he  wras  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ordained  a  minifter, 
and  fettled  at  Auchterlefs,  a  fmall  village  about  twenty 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  Here  his  Zeal  and  ability  for  Ids 

great 
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Scougal.  great  Matter’s  fervice  were  eminently  difpiaycu.  He 
catechifed  with  great  plainnefs  and  affedlion,  and  ufed 
the  moft  endearing  methods  to  recommend  religion  to 
his  hearers.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  a  clofe 
attendance  to  public  worihip,  and  joined  with  them 
himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the  ufe  of 
lectures,  looking  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  comment  upon 
and  expound  large  portions  of  Scripture.  And  though 
lie  endured  feveral  outward  inconveniences,  yet  he  bore 
them  with  patience  and  meeknefs.  But  as  God  had  de- 
figned  hjm  for  an  eminent  ftation,  where  he  could  be  of 
more  univerfid  ufe  in  his  church,  he  was  removed  from 
his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up  youth  for  the 
holy  mini ttry  and  the  care  of  fouls.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  profelTor  of  divinity  in 
the  king’s  college,  Aberdeen ;  and  though  he  was  una- 
nimoufiy  chofen,  yet  he  declined  a  ftation  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  from  a  modeft  fenfe  of  his  unfitnefs  for  it  : 
And  as  lie  had  been  an  ornament  to  his  other  ftations  of 
life,  fo  in  a  particular  manner  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
exercife  of  this  office.  After  he  had  guarded  his  ftu- 
dents  againft  the  common  artifices  of  the  Romilh  mif- 
fionaries  in  making  profelytes,  he  propofed  two  fubjefls 
for  public  exercifes*,  the  one,  of  the  paftoral  care  ;  the 
other,  of  cafuiftical  divinity :  but  there  were  no  debates 
he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle  with  than  the  decrees 
of  God  ;  fenfible  that  fecret  things  belong  to  God,  and 
to  us  things  revealed. 

The  inward  difpofitions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
beft  feen  in  his  writings-,  and  the  whole  of  his  outward 
behaviour  and  converfation  was  theconftant  practice  of 
what  he  preached  as  we  are  allured  by  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  feveral  refpe&able  perfons  who  knew  him. 
How  unfuitable  then  would  panegyric  be,  where  the 
fubjefl  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  therefore  let  it  fuffice 
to  fay,  that  after  he  began  to  appear  publicly,  you  fee 
him  as  a  profeflor,  earneft  at  once  to  improve  his  fcho- 
lars  in  human  and  facred  learning  ;  as  a  paftor,  he  ceafed 
not  to  preach  the  word,  to  exhort,  to  reprove,  and  to 
rebuke  with  all  authority  :  and  as  a  profelTor  of  divinity, 
he  bellowed  the  utmoft  pains  to  convince  the  candidates 
for  the  miniftry,  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  that 
high  office ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre, 
but  purely  to  promote  the  worftiip  of  God  and  the  fal- 
vation  of  men.  Again,  if  we  confider  his  private  life, 
how  meek,  how  charitable,  and  how  felf-denied  !  how 
difinterefted  in  all  things,  how  refigned  to  the  divine 
will  !  and  above  all,  how  refined  his  fentiments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  love  of  God  !  How  amiable  muft  he  then 
appear  !  How  worthy  of  imitation,  and  of  the  univerfal 
regret  at  his  death  !  In  this  light  we  fee  clearly  that  the 
memory  of  the  juft  is  blcffed. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in- 
celTant  ftudy,  and  about  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  which  wafted  him  by 
flow  degrees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  fick- 
nefs  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  refignation,  nor  did  he 
ever  fliow  the  leaft  impatience. 

When  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him,  he  would  fay, 
u  he  had  reafon  to  blefs  God  it  was  no  worfe  with 
him  than  it  was.  And  (fays  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  think 
me  a  better  man  than  I  am  ;  but  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miferable  finner.”  Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1678  he  died,  in  the  greateft  calmnefs,  in  the 


twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Scougal 
King’s  College  church  in  Old  Aberdeen.  The  princi-  II 
pal  work  of  Scougal  is  a  fmall  treatife  intitled,  The  ,  Sc“be'_ 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  book  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  fublime  fpirit  of  piety  which  it  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  ftyle  ;  qualities 
for  which  few  Engliffi  writers  were  diftinguifticd  before 
the  revolution. 

SCOU  LS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  generally  horfemeu 
fent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  difeover  the  enemy,  and  give- 
the  general  an  account  of  what  they  fee. 

_  SCRATCH- Pans,  in  the  Engliffi  fait- works,  a  name 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  ufually  made 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  bv 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  when  they 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  ufe  is  to  receive  a 
felenitic  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  foft  J 'cratch t 
which  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  falt-watcr. 

See  the  article  Sea-SALT. 

SCREED,  with  plafterers,  is  the  floated  work  behind 
a  cornice,  and  is  only  neceffary  when  a  cornice  is  to  be 
executed  without  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  fix  mechanical  powers,  is  a  cy¬ 
linder  cut  into  feveral  concave  furfaces,  or  rather  a  chan¬ 
nel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  carrying-  on  two 
fpiral  planes  the  whole  length  of  the  ferew,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  maybe  always  equally  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  progrefs,  and  alfo 
inclined  to  the  bafe  of  it  in  the  fame  angle.  See  Me¬ 
chanics,  p.  66.  N°  13 1. 

Archimedes's  Scre  iv.  See  Hydrodynamics,  N-°3  28* 

End/e/s  or  Perpetual  SCREJV ,  one  lo  fitted  in  a  com¬ 
pound  machine  as  to  turn  a  dented  wheel ;  fo  called  bc- 
caufe  it  may  be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to  an 
end.  See  Mechanics,  p,  67.  N°  135. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  *)£D  fepher ,  is  very  common  in 
feripture,  and  has  feveral  fignifieations.  It  fignifies, 

1.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  fecretary.  This  was  a  very 
confiderable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  cf 
Judah,  in  which  the  Scripture  often  mentions  the  fe- 
cretaries  as  the  firft  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  was 
feribe  or  fecretary  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.). 

Shevah  and  Shemaiah  exercifed  the  fame  office  under 
the  fame  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.).  In  Solomon’s  time 
wc  find  Elihoreph  and  Ahia  fecretaries  to  that  prince 
(1  Kings  iv.  4.)  •  Shebna  tinder  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xix.  2.)  j  and  Shaphan  under  Jofiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.). 

As  there  were  but  few  in  thofe  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  feribe  or  writer  was  very  con- 
fiderable. 

2.  A  feribe  is  put  for  a  commiffary  or  mufter-maftcr 
of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  lift  or  foil,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reinn 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jeil  the  feribe 
who  had  under  his  hand  the  king’s  armies  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1 1.).  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  faid 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  among  other  confiderable  per¬ 
fons,  took  the  principal  feribe  of  the  hoft,  or  fecretary 
at  war,  which  muttered  the  people  of  the  land  (2  Kings 

XXV.  19.). 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  fkilful  man,  a  doaor 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  underftands  affairs. 

Jonathan,  David’s  uncle  by  the  father’s  fide,  was  a 

counfellor* 
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Scribe,  counfellor,  a  wife  man,  and  a  fcribc  (i  Chr.  xxvii.  32-)* 
Scribohius.  Baruch,  the  difeiple  and  fecrctary  to  jCremiaii,  is  called 
1  v  a  fcribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26.).  And  Ezra  is  celebrated 
as  a  fkilful  fcribe  in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6.). 
The  fcribes  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gofpel,  were  public  writers  and  profefled 
dolors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained  to 
the  people.  Some  place  the  original  of  fcribes  under 
Moles  :  but  their  name  docs  not  appear  till  under  the 
judges.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  wars  of  Barak  againfl 
Sifera,  “  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out 
of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.” 
(Judges  v.  14.)*  Others  think  that  David  firft  inftitu- 
trd  them,  when  he  eftabliftied  the  fevcral  dalles  of  the 
priefts  and  Lcvitcs.  The  fcribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  faid  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men ' 
of  them  were  eonftituted  officers  and  judges  ( I  Chr. 
xxiii.  4.)  ;  among  whom  it  is  reafonable  to  think  the 
fcribes  were  included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  6.  we  read 
of  Shemaxah  the  fcribe,  one  of  the  Levitcs  ;  and  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  wc  find  it  written,  “  Of  the  Levites 
that  were  fcribes  and  officers.” 

The  fcribes  and  dodors  of  the  law,  in  the  feripture 
phrafe,  mean  the  fame  thing  *,  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 
35.  is  called  a  doBor  of  the  law ,  or  a  lawyer ,  in  Mark 
vii.  28.  is  named  a  fcribc ,  or  one  of  the  feribest  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chiefly 
confided  in  pharifaical  traditions,  andvin  the  ufe  that 
was  made  of  them  to  explain  the  feripture  ;  the  great- 
eft  number  of  the  do&ors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  fcribes, 
were  Pharifces ;  and  we  almoft  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  feripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  upon  their  ftudying 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.)  :  they  had  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  fat  in  Mofes’s  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2.). 
Epiphanius,  and  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  impu¬ 
ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  fcribes  among  the  feds 
of  the  Jews  :  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  fed  by 
themfelves  ;  they  Were  only  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftudy 
of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS,  LaRGUS,  an  ancient  phyfician  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 


fevcral  ,  uie  Deft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  John  Scnhoniu** 

llhodius.  ScriinzeuT. 

SCRIMZEOR  or  Scrimgeour,  Henry ,  an  eminent  "v  nJ 
reftorer  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the  year 
1506.  He  traced  his  defeent  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Didupe  or  Dudhope,  who  obtain¬ 
ed  the  office  of  hereditary  ilandard-bearers  to  the  kings 
of  Scotland  in  1057. 

At  the  grammar-fehool  of  Dundee  our  author  ac¬ 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  perfection,  and  that  in  a  fhorter  time  than 
many  feholars  before  him.  At  the  univerftty  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  his  fuecefsful  application  to  philofophy  gained 
him  great  applaufe.  The  next  feene  of  his  ftudies  was 
the  univerftty  of  Paris,  and  their  more  particular  obje£t 
the  civil  law.  Two  of  the  moft  famous  civilians  of  that 
age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Duaren  (a),  were 
then  giving  their  ledures  to  crowded  circles  at  Bourges. 

The  fame  of  thefe  profeffors  occafioned  his  removal  from 
Paris  ;  and  for  a  conftderable  time  he  profecuted  his 
ftudies  under  their  diredion. 

At  Bourges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot,  Greek  pro-  * 

feflor  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by 
his  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  diftinguifhed  af¬ 
terwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  the 
church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  this  eminent  per- 
fon,  Mr  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the  education  of  two 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel,  whom  he 
inftruded  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  of 
literature,  calculated  to  accomplifh  them  for  their  fla- 
tion  in  life. 

This  connection  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Borne- 
tel  biftiop  of  Rennes,  a  perfbn  famed  in  the  political 
world  for  having  ferved  the  ftate  in  many  honourable 
embaffies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate  to 
accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  Scrimzeor  greatly  enlarged 
the  fphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  his  converfa- 
tion  and  connexion  with  moft  of  the  diftinguifhed  fcho- 
lars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Francis  Spira  (b) 
happened  during  his  viftt  to  Padua  ;  and  as  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduCt  of  this  remarkable  perfon  at  that  time 

engaged 


(A)  “  Francis  Duaren  was  the  firfl:  of  the  French  civilians  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  fchools  from 
the  barbarifms  of  the  GlofTarics,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifprudence.  ^  As  he  did 
not  defire  to  ffiare  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  reputation  of  his  colleague 
Eguinard  Baron,  who  alfo  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy  put  him  upon 
compoftng  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  leffen  the  efteem  that  people  had  for  his  colleague.  The  maxim* 
1  Pafcitur  in  vivis  livor  ;  pojl  fata  quiefeit was  verified  remarkably  in  him  ;  for  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he 
fhowed  himfelf  moft  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  of  the 
deceafed.”  From  the  Tranflation  of  Bayle’s  Did.  of  1710,  p.  1 143*4*  .  . 

(b)  Francis  Spira  was  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  at  Cittadella  in  the  Venetian  ftate,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accufed  before  John  de  la  Cafa,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Benevento,  the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Venice.  Fie  made  fome  conceffions,  and  alked  pardon  of  the  papal 
minifter  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  infilled  on  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceedingly  averfe^to  this 
meafure  *,  but  at  the  prefling  inftances  of  his  wife  and  friends,  who  reprefented  to  him  that  he  muft  lofe  his  prac¬ 
tice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  perfifting  againfl  it,  he  at  laft  complied.  Shortly  after  he  fell  into  a  deep  melaneholy, 
loft  his  health,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the.advice  of  phyficians  and  divines;  but  his  diforders  augmented. 
The  recantation,  which  he  faid  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  intereft,  filled  his  mind  with  continual  horror 
and  remorfe  ;  infomuch  that  he  fometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments  of  the  damned.  No  means  being 
found  to  reftore  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  13*48  he  foil  ft  vi&im  to  his  mifcrable  fituation*  See 
Collyer’s  Did.— Spira. 
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Scrimzeor.  encased  the  attention  of  the  world,  Mr  Scrimzeor  Is 

l  _  _  .  #0  O  #  7  f  t 

faid  to  have  collected  memoirs  of  him  in  a  publication 
entitled,  “  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by  Henry  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  This  performance,  however,  does  not  appear  In 
the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

After  he  had  ftored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  fatisfied  his  curiofity  as  a  travel¬ 
ler,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  revifited  Scotland.  He 
might  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
various  knowledge  which  he  had  treafured  up  would 
Lave  won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  countrymen. 
An  ambition  of  being  ufefully  diftinguithed  among  them 
as  a  man  of  letters  is  juftly  fuppofed  the  principal  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  defire  to  return  :  but  the  moft  fanguine  pro- 
je&s  of  life  are  often  ftrangely  diverted  by  accident, 
or  rather  perhaps  are  invifibly  turned  by  Providence, 
from  their  purpofed  courfe.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  on  his 
journey  homewards,  was  to  pafs  through  Geneva.  His 
Tame  had  long  forerun  his  footfteps.  The  fyndics  and 
other  magiftrates,  on  his  arrival,  requelled  him  to  fet 
up  the  profefllon  of  philofophy  in  that  city  *,  promifing 
a  compenfation  fuitable  to  the  exertion  of  his  talents. 
He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  eflablilhed  the  philofo- 
phical  chair. 

After  he  had  taught  for  fome  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  houfe 
was  confumed,  and  himfelf  reduced  to  great  dillrefs. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  fent  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  flourilhed  at  Auglburg  that  famous 
mercantile  family  (c),  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger 
was  then  its  reprefentative  *,  a  man  poffelfed  of  prodi¬ 
gious  wealth,  paflionately  fond  of  literature,  a  great 
colle&or  of  books  and  manuferipts,  and  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men.  Being  informed,  by  means  of 
his  literary  correfpondence,  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  houfe,  he 
immediately  fent  him  a  prefling  invitation  to  accept 
an  afylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could  be  re- 
eflabliflied.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly  availing  himfelf  of 
fuch  a  hofpitable  kindnefs,  loft  no  time  in  going  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Whilft:  refiding  at  Auglburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron’s  library 
by  vaft  collections,  purchafed  from  every  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Manuferipts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
were  then  of  ineftimable  value,  and  feem  to  have  been 
more  particularly  the  object  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  re- 
fe  arches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidft 
thefe  treafures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  colle&or, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  a£t  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
feraglio.  He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Sultan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will  among 
Surrounding  beauties.  He  compoled  many  works  of 
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great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilft  he  continued  in  a 
fltu&tion  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  views  and  habits 
of  a  fcholar. 

When  his  manuferipts  were  ready  for  the  prefs,  lie 
was  defirous  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them.  His 
patron,  Fugger,  recnm mended  him  for  this  purpofe  to 
the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his  penfioners, 
and  at  that  time  one  pf  the  moft  celebrated  printers  in 
Europe. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  1563,  he  was 
earneftly  folicited  by  the  magiftrates  to  refume  the 
chair  of  philofophy.  Notwithftanding  his  compliance, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  dedication  of  much  of  his 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
inftituted  a  courfe  of  le&ures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  firft  founder  and  profelfor  at 
Geneva. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  this  city,  he 
hoped,  amidft  his  other  occupations,  to  profecute  the 
great  object  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of  his  va¬ 
rious  works.  But  a  fufpicion  which  Henry  Stephens 
entertained,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fet  up  a  rival 
prefs  at  Geneva,  occafioned  great  difl'enfions  between 
them.  The  refult  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the  republic 
of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  life,  was  deprived  of 
his  valuable  produdlions.  They  fell  moft  of  them  at 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  has 
been  accufed  of  publifhing  confiderable  portions  of  them 
as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzcor’s  feveral  perform¬ 
ances  will  give  an  idea  of  his  extenfive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Atho- 
naeus’s  (d)  Deipnofophijls ,  or  Table  converfationsof  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity,  having  firft 
collated  feveral  manuferipts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Cafaubon  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  1600*,  but  without 
diftinguilhing  his  own  notes  from  thofe  of  Scrimzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author’s  literary  remains. 
Thefe  were  publifhed  in  Cafaubon’s  Parifian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  juf- 
tice  due  to  Scrimzeor’s  literary  fame,  notwithftanding 
the  violent  animofity  which  had  fubfifted  betwixt  them, 
reproaches  Cafaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottifh  critic’s 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgement.— 
Dempfter  allures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manufeript 
letters,  mentions  his  defign  of  publifhing  this  perform¬ 
ance  ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  that  his  work  appeared 
to  himfelf  of  confiderable  confequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Cafaubon*  in  his 
ample  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Strabo’s  text, 
makes  no  confeflion  of  having  derived  any  thing  from 
Scrimzeor,  it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epiftle 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic’s  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  into 
his  hands,  Cafaubon  acknowledges  bow  very  ufeful  to 
him  they  might  be  made  ;  for  fpeaking  there  of  his  in- 
5  F  tended 


(c)  They  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor  in  1510,  under  the  title  of  Barons  of  Kirkberg  and  Weiflenborn. 

(d)  Athena? us  was  a  grammarian  of  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  fecond  century.  His  Deipnofophifta* 
h  a  very  curious  and  learned  work,  in  15  books.  It  is  full  of  interefting  anecdotes  and  deferiptions  of  anpient  man" 
ners,  and  has  preferved  many  relics  of  Grecian  poetry  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 
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tended  edition  of  Strabo,  he  fays,  u  It  cannot  be  ex- 
preffed  how  much  afliltance  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor.” 

Edward  Herrifon,  a  Scottilh  author,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Plutarch’s  Book  concerning  the  Inconfiftencies 
of  the  Stoics,  informs  us,  that  Scrimzeor  collated  dif¬ 
ferent  manuferipts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  I  his 
undertaking  appears  fufRcient  to  have  occupied  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Everyone  knows  how  vo¬ 
luminous  an  author  was  the  philoiopher,  the  hi  dorian, 
and  orator  of  Chmronea.  Whether  our  learned  critic 
had  meant  to  publilh  an  edition  of  Plutarch’s  works  is 
not  known*,  but  fuch  an  intention  feems  highly  probable 
from  this  laborious  enterprife  of  collating  them. 

The  10  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philofophers,  were 
collated  from  various  manuferipts  by  Scrimzeor.  His 
corrected  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  came  alfo  into  Cafaubon’s  poffeflion,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his  edi-  , 
tion  of  the  Grecian  Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in 

1593.  _ 

The  works  of  Phornutus  and  Palaephatus  were  alio 
among  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  To  the  latter 
of  thefe  authors  he  made  fuch  confiderable  additions, 
that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  1  hefe.  were 
two  ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  hea¬ 
then  deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Deo  rum, 
feu  de  Fahu/arum  Poeticarum  Allegoriis  Speculotio ,  “  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fi6li‘ons  of 
the  Poets.”  The  latter  entitled  his  book  Antso,  Stve 
de  faljis  Narrationibus,  “  Things  incredible,  or  concern¬ 
ing  falfe  Relations.”  Thefe  works  were  printed  at  Ba- 
fil,  1570  ;  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain. 
They  have  been  published  lince  in  both  languages. 

The  manuferipts  of  them  were  for  fome  time  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland 
in  1573,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this 
valuable  bequeft  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Our  learned  philologer  alfo  left  behind  him  in  manu- 
feript  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  iEfchines,  and  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  all  care¬ 
fully  collated. 

Amovg  his  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his 
Latin  epiftles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries  feem  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compaCt  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
by  an  epiftolary  intercourse  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  univerfal  medium  of  literature  and  fcience.  This 
general  fpirit  of  communication  could  not  but  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as  well 
as  to  the  pleafure,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  importance, 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  its  purfuit.  The  inter- 
courfe  and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  difpofed 
to  promote  the  hapoinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures,  can¬ 
not  be  too  clofe.  From  fuch  intellectual  combination 
alone  it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and  poli¬ 
tical  principles,  to  its  greateft  a!  tainable  degree,  can 
ever  be  expeCted  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercifed  his 
pen,  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately  pu- 
bliftied  by  himfelf  but  his  Translation  of  Juftinian’s  No¬ 


vels  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1558,  Scrimzeor, 
and  again  with  Holoander’s  Latin  verlion  at  Antwerp  iScn^turc,i 
in  1575.  This  work  has  been  highly  extolled,  both 
for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of  its  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  fome  refpeCtable  opi¬ 
nions,  to  hold  its  eftimation  as  long  as  any  ufe  or  me¬ 
mory  of  the  civil  law  lhall  exift. 

A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Baftlica ,  or  Bafilies,  as 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians,  is  the  laft  we  have  to 
mention  of  this  author’s  performances.  This  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Roman  Laws,  which  the  eaftern  emperors 
Bafil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century,  com¬ 
manded  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  which  pre- 
ferved  their  authority  till  the  diflolution  of  the  eaftern 
empire.  The  Bafilies  comprehend  the  inftitutes,  di- 
gefts,  code,  and  novels,  and  fome  of  the  ediCts  of  Julli- 
nian  and  other  emperors.  Of  60  original  books,  41 
only  remain.  Mr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with  vari¬ 
ous  manuferipts,  probably  before  lie  commenced  his 
tranflation. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 
this  profound  fcholar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concluded, 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  was 
fpent  in  his  library,  and  that  the  biographer,  having 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  diflant  from  the  concluflon  of  his  life.  Differ¬ 
ent  years  have  been  afligned  for  the  time  of  his  death  j 
but  it  appears  molt  likely,  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  happened  very 
near  the  expiration  of  1571,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding  year,  about  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  charaCteriftic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  but 
they  are  prominent  and  ftriking,  and  remote  pofterity 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  refpeCt.  His 
induftry  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
and  erudition  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquifite  judge¬ 
ment  which  he  difplayed  in  his  critical  annotations  and 
commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obfcv.rities  of  ancient 
books  and  manuferipts. 

His  acquifitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  thofe  of  moft 
of  the  profeffed  linguifts  of  his  time.  The  great  Cu- 
jacius  ufed  to  fay,  “  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor’s  converfation  without  having  learned  fomething 
new.”  But  that  which  gave  peculiar  grace  to  fuch  fu- 
periority,  was  the  amiable  modefty  which  on  all  oc- 
cafions  was  obferved  to  accompany  it.  From  the  com¬ 
mendation  given  him  by  the  illuftrious  civilian  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  brood,  with 
a  jealous  referve,  over  unlocked  treafures  of  erudition 
but  that,  confcious  of  poffefling  ftores  too  ample  to  be 
foon  exhaufted,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  avoided  an 
oftentatious  profufion  of  them,  he  obliged  and  delight¬ 
ed  his  friends  by  a  liberal  communication.  From  the 
period  at  which  he  lived,  confidered  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  ftudies,  and  his  abilities  in  profecuting 
them,  he  may  be  defervedly  ranked  among  thofe  emi¬ 
nent  characters  who  have  molt  fuccefsfully  contributed 
their  exertions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  .  x 
SCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  Scriptures 
feriptura ,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  is  of  the  lame  import  of  the  Old 
with  writing,  (ignifying  “  any  thing  written.”  It  is,“dft"eW 
however,  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  writings  of  thementJ> 
Old  and  New  Teftaments;  which  are  fometimes  called 

the 
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Scripture,  the  Scriptures ,  fome  times  the  /acred  or  holy  Scriptures , 
and  fometimes  canonical  Scripture .  Thefe  books  are 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 
the  molt  important  of  all  writings  they  are  faid  to  be 
holy  or  /acred  on  account  of  the  lacred  doctrines  which 
they  teach  ;  and  they  are  termed  canonical ,  becaufe  when 
their  number  and  authenticity  were  afccrtained,  their 
names  were  inferted  in  ecclefiaftical  canons,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  other  books j  which,  being  of  no  au¬ 
thority,  were  kept  as  it  were  out  of  fight,  and  there¬ 
fore  ftyled  apocryphal  (a). 

The  air-  The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament  may  be  pro- 
thenticity  ved  from  the  character  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi- 
of  the  Old  dence,  and  from  teftimony. 

Teftament  I#  The  character  of  the  Jews  affords  a  ftrong  pre- 
prov^  fumptive  evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  corrupt- 
from  the  the  Old  IV (lament.  Were  a  perfon  brought  before 
character  a  court  of  juftice  on  fufpicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no 
of  the  Jews,  preemptive  or  pofitive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were 
inconliftcnt  with  the  character  of  the  accufed  ;  if  it 
tended  to  expofe  to  difgrace  and  reproach  his  gene¬ 
ral  principles  and  conduct  ;  or  if  we  were  affured  that 
he  confidered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable 
crime — it  would  require  very  ftrong  teftimony  to  efta- 
blifh  his  guilt.  The  cafe  now  mentioned  correfponds 
exatffly  with  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
he  muft  have  been  impelled  to  fo  bold  and  dangerous 
an  enterprife  by  fome  very  powerful  motive.  It  could 
not  be  national  pride,  for  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  thefe 
books  which  does  not  feverely  cenfure  the  national  man¬ 
ners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame  ;  for  that  paf- 
fion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  na¬ 
tional  cliara&er  \  and  the  punifhment,  if  dete&cd,  would 
have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could 
not  produce  fuch  a  forgery  $  for  no  wealth  was  to  be 
gained. 

The  Jews  were  fele£led  from  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  preferved  a  diftindl  people  from  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  a  period  of  892  years.  The  principal  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  fele6led  was  to  preferve  in  a 
world  running  headlong  into  idolatry  the  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  be  the  guardians 
of  thofe  facred  books  that  contained  the  prophecies 
which  were  to  prove  to  future  ages  the.  divine  million  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  fit  them  for  thefe  im¬ 
portant  trufts,  the  fpirit  of  their  laws  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  had  the  ftrongeft  tendency.  Miracles 
were  openly  performed,  to  convince  them  that  the  God 
of  Ifrael  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  he  alone 
was  to  be  worlhipped.  Public  calamities  always  befcl 
them  when  they  became  apoftates  to  their  God  ;  yet 
they  continued  violently  attached  to  idolatry  till  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  made  them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  oppofite  characters  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  their  hiftory  :  at  firft  they  wTere  addiCIed 
to  idolatry  ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  ftrong  antipathy 
againft  it. 


Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  been  forged  Scripture^ 

before  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  '  v - ■' 

devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  im¬ 
porter  would  have  inveighed  fo  ftrongly  againft  this 
vice,  and  fo  often  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
ftate  ;  fince  by  fuch  conduCl  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  thofe  ido¬ 
latrous  monarehs  who  perlecuted  the  prophets  ? 

But  it  may  next  be  fuppofed,  that  “  the  facred  books 
were  forged  after  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  when  the 
principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
againft  the  worftiip  of  idols.  But  thefe  principles  would 
furely  never  lead  them  to  expofe  the  charailer  of  their 
anceftors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride,  or  a  higher 
veneration  for  their  anctftors,  than  the  Jews.  Miracles 
and  prophecies  ceafed  foon  after  their  return  to  Jtru- 
falem  ;  and  from  that  period  their  refpeCl  for  the  lacred 
books  approached  to  fuperftition.  They  preferved  them 
with  pious  care,  they  read  them  often  in  their  fyna- 
gogues,  and  they  confidered  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
text  as  an  a6l  of  facrilege.  Is  it  poflible  that  fuch  men 
could  be  guilty  of  forgery,  or  could  falfe  writings  be 
eafily  impofed  on  them  ?  4 

2.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  Horn  inter- 
Old  Teftament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written  *]ai  ev*~ 
by  different  perfons,  and  at  diftant  periods  \  and  enables  ence»  aru 
us  with  precifion  to  afeertain  a  time  at  or  before  which 
they  muft  have  been  compofed.  It  is  an  undeniable 
faCl  that  Hebrew  ceafed  to  be  the  living  language  of 
the  Jews  during  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  and  that  the 
Jewifh  prolusions  after  that  period  were  in  general 
written  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Marjb  on 
Paleftine,  fome  ages  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  autheu- 
were  unable,  without  the  aftiftance  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrafe,  to  underftand  the  Hebrew  original.  It  necef-  i00j^s  ^ 
farily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  writ  -Mofes* 
ten  in  pure  Hebrew  was  compofed  either  before  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonilh  captivity.  This  be¬ 
ing  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  con¬ 
tend  that  the  period  which  elapfed  between  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  modern  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament  was  very  confiderable  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  moft  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  were  written  many  ages  before  the  Babylonifh 
captivity. 

No  language  continues  ftationary ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  palled  through  the  fevenfl  itages  of 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If  therefore, 
on  comparifon,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  found  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  ftyle,  but  alfo 
in  regard  to  chara£fer  and  cultivation,  we  have  ftrong 
internal  marks  that  they  were  compofed  at  different 
and  diftant  periods.  No  claftical  fcholar  would  believe, 
independent  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  that  the  poems 
aferibed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the  age  of  Demofi- 
thenes,  the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  in  the  time  of  O- 
rigen,  or  the  Commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  time  of 
Lafcaris  and  Chryfoloras.  For  the  very  fame  reafon, 
it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  which  are  aferibed  to 
Mofes  were  not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the 
5  F  2  Pfalms 
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Pfalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Ifaiah,  nor  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Ifaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi;  and  fince  the 
Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not 
have  been  written  much  later.  Before  that  period 
therefore  were  written  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  dill 
earlier  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  than  thefe 
the  books  which  are  aferibed  to  Moles. 

3.  Let  us  now  condder  the  evidence  of  tedimony  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Tedament.  As  the  Jews 
were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
and  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expeCted  that  we  fhould  derive  much  evidence 
from  the  hidorians  of  thofe  nations  :  it  is  to  the  Jews 
alone  we  mud  look  for  information.  But  it  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  happened  that  few  of  their  works  except  the 
Scriptures  themfelves  have  been  preferved  to  poderity. 
Jofephus  is  the  mod  ancient  of  the  Jewifh  hidorians  to 
whom  we  can  appeal.  He  informs  us,  that  the  Old 
Tedament  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  poetical  books.  No 
man,  fays  he,  hath  ever  dared  to  add  or  take  away  from 
them.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  other  books  were  written 
after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  *,  but  as  they  were  not 
eompofed  by  prophets,  they  were  not  reckoned  worthy 
of  the  fame  credit. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chridian  religion,  it 
is  impodible  that  any  material  alterations  or  corruptions 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teda¬ 
ment  *,  for  they  have  been  in  the  hands  both  of  Jew's 
and  Chridians  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  any  alterations,  the  Chridians  would 
have  dete&ed  and  expofed  them  ;  nor  would  the  Jews 
have  been  lefs  fevere  againd  the  Chridians  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  facrcd  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Chridians  agree  5  and  therefore  we  judly 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Tedament  is.  dill  pure  and  un- 
corruptcd. 

The  divifion  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  correfponds  with  that  of 
Jofephus.  We  have  therefore  fufficient  evidence,  it  is 
hoped,  to  convince  even  a  deid,  that  the  Old  Tedament 
exided  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deid  will  only  allow, 
that  Jefus  Chrid  was  a  perfonage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir¬ 
reproachable  charaCler,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
draw  a  fair  conclufion  when  we  affert  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time  :  for  when  he  ac- 
cufed  the*Pharifecs  of  making  the  law  of  no  effeft  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  injoined  his  hearers  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  exided.  But  we  are  allured,  by  very  rc 
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thor.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  tranflator  :  but  Scripture-, 
this  circutndance  does  not  diminith  the  evidence  for  the  r“'v  — 
antiquity  of  Scripture  ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers, 
were  dudied  by  his  grandfather  :  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  exided  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic  books  of  a 
more  ancient  date,  except  the  facrcd  writings  them¬ 
felves,  have  reached  our  time,  we  can  afeend  no  higher 
in  fearch  of  tedimony. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  hidorical  fad, 
which  proves  the  exidence  of  the  law  of  Mofes  at  the 
diffolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  when  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Affyria  by  Shalmanefer,  and  dif- 
perfed  among  the  provinces  of  that  extenfive  empire  } 
that  is,  about  741  years  before  Chrid.  It  was  about 
that  time  the  Samaritans  were  tranfported  from  Adyria 
to  repeople  the  country,  which  the  ten  captive  tribes 
of  Ifrael  had  formerly  inhabited.  The  poderity  of  the 
Samaritans  dill  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  preferved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  feven- 
teenth  centurv.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  written 
in  old  Hebrew  chara&ers  (fee  Philology,  N°  28.), 
and  therefore  mud  have  exided  before  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  fo  violent  were  the  animofities  which  fub- 
fided  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  that  in  no  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  bidory  would  the  one  nation  have  received 
any  books  from  the  other.  They  mud  therefore  have 
received  them  at  their  nrd  fettlement  in  Samaria  from 
the  captive  pried  whom  the  Adfyrian  monarch  fent  to 
teach  them  how  they  (hould  fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xvii.).  £ 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Tedament,  as  both  Jewiffi  Tpe  canon 
and  Chridian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  Ezra  and  of  the  Old 
fomc  of  his  immediate  fucceffors  (fee  Bible).  In  °ur^^^€nt 
copies  the  faered  books  are  divided  into  39*  ^  ^ie  -Tews 
reckoned  only  2  2,  eorrefponding  to  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  They  united  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Ruth  *,  they  joined  the  two  books  of 
Samuel *,  the  boeks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  reck¬ 
oned  one  *,  Ezra  and  NehCmiah  one ;  the  Prophecies  and 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  under  the  fame 
head*,  and  the  12  minor  prophets  were  confidered  as 
one  book — fo  that  the  whole  number  of  books  in  the 
Jewifh  canon  amounted  to  22. 

The  Pentateuch  confids  of  the  five  books,  Genefis,  ^ 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Se-  tateurh 
veral  obfervations  have  been  already  made  refpedling  the  written  by 
authenticity  of  thefe,  under  the  article  PENTATEUCH  5  Mofes, 
but  feveral  additional  remarks  have  occurred,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  given  in  this  place.  For  many 
of  thefe  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  a  fer- 


hat  age  had  exiited.  .But  we  are  anurcu,  u y  vci y  ^  ‘  , - &  .  ^  n  1  r 

ipeftable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefta-  men  publiil.ed  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marlh ,  tvhofe  re- 
raent  was  fixed  fi.me  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jefus  fearch,  learning,  and  critical  accuracy,  will  be  acknow- 


Chrid.  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  the  author  of  Ecclc- 
fiadicus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
Ifaiah  *,  Jeremiah  f,  and  Ezekiel  and  mentions  thefe 
prophets  by  name.  He  fpcaks  alfo  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  §.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  prologue,  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  ex¬ 
ided  at  the  fame  period.  The  book  of  Ecclefiadicus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  bed  chronologers, 
was  written  in  Syriac  about  A.  M.  3772>  that  is,  232 
years  before  the  Chridian  era,  and  was  tranflated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  the  grandfon  of  the  au- 


ledged  by  every  reader  of  difeernment. 

One  of  the  dronged  arguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  infpiration  of  the  writer,  has  already  been  gi¬ 
ven  under  the  article  RELIGION,  N  I4>  &e.  which 
fee:  But  we  ffiall  in  this  place  prefent  two  arguments' 
of  a  different  kind,  which  would  be  fufficient  to 
prove  at  lead  the  former  of  thefe  conclufions.  We  ar¬ 
gue  from  the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mofaic 
writings,  and  from  the  tedimony  of  the  other  books  of 
Scripture. 
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From  the  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateucli 
there  arifes  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  Mofes  was 
its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  laft 
books  difcovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  he  relates  j  every  dcfcription,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  prefen t  at  each 
refpe&ive  fcer.e  *,  and  the  legiflative  and  hiftorieal  parts 
are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later 
age.  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex¬ 
odus  of  the  conduCt  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  is  fueh  as  might  have  been  expefted  from  a  wri¬ 
ter  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
large,  but  had  frequent  accefs  to  the  court  of  its  fove- 
reign  :  and  the  minute  geographical  defeription  of  the 
p aflage  through  Arabia  is  fuch,  as  could  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  only  by  a  man  like  Mofes,  who  had  fpent  40  years 
In  the  land  of  Midian.  The  language  itfelf  is  a  proof 
of,  its  high  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the 
great  limplicity  of  the  fly le,  and  partly  from  the  ufe  of 
archaifms  or  antiquated  expreflions,  which  in  the  days 
even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obfolete  (b).  But 
the  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  fhow 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and 
educated  in  Egypt,  is  the  ufe  of  Egyptian  words  }  words 
which  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  ufed  by 
a  native  of  Paleftine  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  oircum- 
flance,  that  the  very  fame  thing  which  Mofes  had  ex- 
prefied  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as 
might  be  expe&ed  from  his  birth  and  education,  has 
exprelfed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew  (c). 

That  Mofes  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro¬ 
ved  alfo  from  the  evidence  of  teftimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  becaufe  their  information  muft  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  We  fhall  feek  no  autho¬ 
rity  but  that  of  the  fucceeding  facred  books  themfelves, 
which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in 
different  ages,  and  therefore  could  not  be  forged,  unlefs 
we  were  to  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion  that  there  was  a 
fucceflion  of  impoftors  among  the  Jews  who  united  in 
the  fame  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly  beft  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own  books.  They 
could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  fa&s  recorded,  and  they 
could  have  no  intereft  in  adopting  a  forgery.  Indeed, 
to  fuppofe  a  whole  nation  combined  in  committing  a 
forgery,  and  that  this  combination  (hould  continue  for 
many  hundred  years,  would  be  the  moll  chimerical  fup- 
pofition  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Yet 
we  muff  make  this  fuppofition,  if  wTe  reject  the  hiftori- 
cal  fa&s  of  the  Old  Teflament.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  exifled  in  thtf  time  of  Chrill  and  his 
apoflles  *,  for  they  not  only  mention  it,  but  quote  it. 

“  This  we  admit,”  reply  the  advocates  for  the  liypo- 
thefis  which  we  are  now  combating  \  “  but  you  cannot 
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therefore  conclude  that  Mofes  was  the  author  ;  for  there  Scripture*, 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  compofed  by  Ezra.”  But  ^  v  *  "|J 
unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion,  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  aferibe  the  book  of  the  law  to  Mofes  *.  *  Ezra  iii. 
2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  poflefllon  of  the  Samari-2'  vi“* 
tans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.  3.  It  exifled  in  the^1*1”’ 
reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  839  years  f.f  2*Chron, 
4.  It  was  in  public  ufe  in  the  reign  of  Jehofaphat,xxv.  4. 

A.  C.  912  \  for  that  virtuous  prince  appointed  Levites  2  Kings 
and  priefls  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  ofxlV‘  6' 
the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the 
people  %.  5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying  j  2  chroiu 

admonitions  to  Solomon  §.  The  fame  royal  bard  makes xvii.  8,  9. 
many  allufions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Pfalms,  and  fome-5  1  Kings 
times  quotes  it  *,  There  remains  therefore  only  one  3* 
refource  to  thofe  who  contend  that  Mofes  was  not  the  pfaj^efii 
author,  viz.  that  it  was  w'ritten  in  the  period  which  7,  8.  with 
elapfed  between  the  age  of  Jofliua  and  that  of  David.  Exod. 

But  the  whole  hiflory  of  the  Jews  from  their  fettle-  ?xxiv* 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  prefup-1”  tbc  °11" 
pofes  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Mofes. where* the 
6.  We  have  fatisfa&ory  evidence  that  it  exifled  in  the  words  are 
time  of  Jofliua.  One  paflage  may  be  quoted  where  thisthe  ver7 
fa&  is  flated.  The  Divine  Being  makes  ufe  of  thefe^me# 
words  to  Jofhua  :  “  Only  be  thou  flrong,  and  very 
courageous,  that  thou  mayefl  obferve  to  do  all  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laxv  which  Mofes  my  fervant  commanded 
thee  $  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  thou  mayefl  profper  whitherfbever  thou  goefl.  This 
book  of  the  law  fhall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  5  but 
thou  fhalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  f  Jofllua.., 
mayefl  obferve  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written1*7’  8'.V111' 
therein  f.”  ^ 1 *  69 

To  the  foregoing  demonflration  objections  may  be  General 
flated.  “  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, objections 
and  grant  that  Mofes  a&ually  wrote  a  work  called  the  aniweml* 
book  of  the  law  :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it 
was  the  very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his 
name  ?  And  unlefs  you  can  fhow  this  to  be  at  leafl 
probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.”  To  il- 
luflrate  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  this  obje&ion,  let  us 
apply  it  to  fomc  ancient  Greek  author,  and  fee  whether 
a  claflical  fcholar  would  allow  it  to  have  weight.  “  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fpeak  of  Homer  as  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  poet  ;  it  is  true  alfo  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  aferibe  to  him 
various  pafTages  that  we  find  at  prefent  in  the  Iliad  and 
OdyfTey  :  yet  Hill  there  is  a  poflibiiity  that  the  poems 
which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  thofe  which  we  call 
the  Iliad  and  OdijJfeij ,  were  totally  dillinCl  productions.” 

Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
this  objection,  not  with  a  ferious  anfwer,  but  with  a 
fmilo  of  contempt ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his 
digpity  to  filence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 

to 
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(b)  For  inftance,  ton  Hie,  and  W  puer ,  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders  by  no  other  writer  than  Mofes.  See 
Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

(c)  For  inftance,  “inn  (perhaps  written  originally  'iiK,  and  the  *  lengthened  into  n  by  miftake),  written  by  the 
Seventy  uyi  or  uyjt,  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  nsn,  written  by  the  Seventy  or  &£<$.  See  La  Cro%e  Lexicon  JEgyptia- 
cum ,  art.  AXI  and  0HEI. 

The  fame  thing  which  Mofes  expre fifes  by  irrx,  Gen.  xli.  2.  Ifaiah  xix.  7.  expreflfes  by  npjy,  for  the  Seventy 
have  tranflated  both  of  tliefe  words  by  ccyt. 
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Scripture.  t()  the  cleared  conviction.  But  dill  more  may  be  faid 

' - v - '  in  defence  of  Mofes  than  in  defence  of  Homer  ;  for  the 

writings  of  the  latter  were  not  depofited  in  any  temple 
or  facred  archive,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  the  de¬ 
valuations  of  time  ;  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intruded  to  the  prieds 
and  the  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  to  the  people  every  feventh  year  (n).  Sufficient 
care  therefore  was  taken  not  only  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  fpurious  production 
ihould  be  fubdituted  in  its  dead.  And  that  no  fpurious 
production  ever  has  been  fubdituted  in  the  dead  of  the 
original  compofition  of  Mofes,  appears  from  the  evidence 
book  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch..  For 
as  thefe  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  fume  trifling 
variations  (e),  to  which  every  work,  is  expofed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  abfolutely  certain  that  the  five 
books  which  we  now  aferibe  to  Mofes  are  one  and  the 
fame  work  with  that  which  was  tranflated  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  dill  great¬ 
er  importance,  with  that  which  exided  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  whatever,  during  that  period  which  elapfed  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Jofhua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  fub- 
dituting  a  fpurious  production  indead  of  the  original 
as  written  by  Mofes,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  attempt  the  impodure,  would  have  been  prevented  by 
the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawgiver,  we 
mud  conclude  that  our  prefent  Pentateuch  is  the  very 
n  identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Mofes. 

Particular  '['he  pofitive  evidence  being  now  produced,  we  fhall 
objections  en(jeavour  to  anfwer  fome  particular  objedions  that  have 
obviated.  iir^ed<  But  as  mod  of  thefe  occur  in  the  book  of 

'  Genelis,  we  fliall  referve  them  for  feparate  examination, 
and  fliall  here  only  confider  the  objections  peculiar  to 
the  lad  four  books.  They  may  be  comprifed  under 
one  head,  viz.  expreflions  and  paflages  in  thefe  books 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  1.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Mofes,  in  the  lad  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  allow  mud  have  been  added  by  fome 
fucceeding  writer  •,  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  fpurious.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  ourfelvcs  than  to  fee  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  an  author  fubjoined  to  his  works,  without 


informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  was  written  ?  2.  It  Scripture, 
has  been  objeCted,  that  Mofes  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  **  V"'—- * 
in  the  third  perfon.  This  is  the  objection  of  foolifh 
ignorance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer. 

We  fufpeCl  that  fucli  perfons  have  never  read  the  claf- 
dcs,  particularly  Csefar’s  Commentaries,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  uniformly  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  as 
every  writer  of  correCt  tade  will  do  who  refleds  on  the 
abfurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  fird  perfon 
In  a  work  intended  to  be  read  long  after  his  death.  (See 
Grammar,  N°  33.).  3.  As  to  the  objedion,  that  in 

fome  places  the  text  is  defedive,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  direded  againd  the  author,  but  againft  fome  tran- 
feriber  •,  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inferted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  other  objedion  that  de¬ 
ferves  notice  is  made  from  two  paflages.  It  is  faid  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Ramah  to  this  day  ; 
and  in  another  (Deut.  iii.  14.),  “  Jair  the  fon  of  Ma- 
nafleh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coafls 
of  Geflmri  and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  BaflianTiavoth-jair,  unto  this  day”  The 
lad  claufe  in  both  thefe  paflages  could  not  have  been 
written  bv  Mofes,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the 
margin  by  fome  tranferiber  by  way  of  explanation,  and 
was  afterwards  by  miflake  inferted  in  the  text.  Who¬ 
ever  doubts  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  may  have  recourfe 
to  the  manuferipts  of  the  Greek  Teflament,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  fpurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  fome 
manuferipts  are  adually  written  in  the  margin  of 
others  (f). 

That  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  lead  the  lad  four 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Mofes,  we  have  very  fatis- 
fadory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  didance  of 
3000  years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  af¬ 
firmed  of  any  profane  hidory  written  at  a’  much  later 
period.  .  _  I2 

The  book  of  Genefis  ivas  evidently  not  written  by  a  Authenti- 
perfon  who  was  contemporary  with  the  fads  which  he  city  of  the 
records*,  for  it  contains  the  hidory  of  2369  years,  a  hook  of 
period  comprehending  almod  twice  as  many  years  as  all060618, 
the  red  of  the  hidorical  books  of  the  Old  Tedament  put 
together.  Mofes  has  been  acknowledged  the  author  of 
this  book  by  all  the  ancient  Jews  and  Chridians  •,  but  it 
has  been  matter  of  difpnte  from  what  fource  he  derived 

his 


(d)  “  And  Mofes  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  prieds  the  Tons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Iftael.  And  Mofes  commanded  them,  faying,  At  the  end  of 
every  feven  years,  in  the  folemnity  of  the  year  of  releafe,  in  the  fead  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Ifrael  is  come  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thv  God,  in  the  place  which  he  fhall  choofe,  thou  flialt  read  this  law  before  all  Ifrael 
in  their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mofes  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finifhed,  that  Mofes  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  fay¬ 
ing,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  in  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.”  Deut. 
xxxi.  9 _ 11.  24 _ 26.  There  is  a  paflage  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  Jofephus  :  Mtereu  $tx  r m  *p*xuptnit  a  to  h$o 

ypauuxTM,  Jofephi  Antiquitat .  lib.  v.  c.  I.  §  *7*  ec^  Hudfon.  .  c  .  T  ,  D  .  . 

(E)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Polyglot ,  p.  19. 

of  the  Animadverjiones  Sainariticce .  ^  ,  n  , 

(f)  To  mention  only  two  examples.  1.  The  common  reading,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  pixv  rafifixm  5  but  the  Codex 
Petavian  3.  has  r#v  kv^xk* jv  in  the  margin  ;  and  in  one  of  the  manuferipts  which  Beza  ufed,  this  marginal  ad¬ 
dition  ha’s  been  obtruded  in  the  text.  See  his  note  on  this  paffage.  2. .  Another  indance  is,  1  John  ii.  27.  where 
the  genuine  reading  is  %wpx  *,  but  Wetdein  quotes  two  manuferipts,  in  which  is  written  in  the  margin*, 

and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopia 
verfions. 
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Scripture,  his  materials  ;  fome  affirming  that  all  the  fa&s  were  re- 
v  vealed  by  infpiration,  and  others  maintaining  that  he 
procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  on  themfeives  as  profound 
philofophers,  have  reje&ed  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genefis  as  fabulous  and  abfurd  :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wifdom  of  philofophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  fa<ft,  the  book 
of  Genefis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philofo¬ 
phy  which  cannot  other  wife  be  explained.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  diverfities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  defeended  from  one  pair  5  but  it  has  been 
fully  ffiewn  that  all  thele  diverfities  may  be  accounted 
for  from  natural  caufes.  It  has  been  reckoned  a  great 
difficulty  to  explain  how  foffil  (hells  were  introduced 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  5  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  fad  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo¬ 
fophers.  It  is  impoffible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  fatisfa&ory  man¬ 
ner  than  is  done  in  the  account  of  the  confulion  of 
tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
eafy  matter  to  (hew  why  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  fo  different 
from  every  other  fea  on  the  globe  which  has  yet  been 
explored,  if  we  had  not  poffeffed  the  fcriptural  account 
of  the  miraculous  definition  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  is  faturated  with  bitumen  and  fait,  and  contains  no 
fillies.  Thefe  are  very  lingular  facls,  which  have  been 
fully  eftabliflied  by  late  travellers.  The  book  of  Ge¬ 
nefis,  too,  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  becaufe  it 
makes  the  world  lefs  ancient  than  is  neceffary  to  fup- 
port  the  theories  of  modern  philofophers,  and  becaufe  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  feveral  na¬ 
tions  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  not  above  6000 
or  7000  years  old.  The  Chaldeans,  »:n  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyptians  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  have  records  extending  50,000  years 
back  ;  and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according  to 
13  Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years. 

Mofaic  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  unfortunate  M. 

vindic^Y  BaiHy,  once  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  thefe  magnified 
1  ICa  e  *  calculations  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  juflly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septu- 
agint).  He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary 
determination.  They  had  months  of  15  days,  and 
years  of  60  days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night 
and  day  of  the  patriarchs;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of 
the  gods  ;  four  thoufand  years  of  the  gods,  are  as  many 
hundred  years  of  men.  By  attention  to  fuch  modes  of 
computation,  the  age  of  the  world  will  be  found  very 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  and  traditions  of  the  Bramins.  With  thefe 
alfo  we  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Perfian 
chronology.  Bailly  has  eftabliffied  thefe  remarkable 
epochas  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 


The  Septuagint  gives 

22^6  years 

The  Chaldeans 

2222 

The  Egyptians 

2340 

Th-*  Perfians 

2000 

The  Hindoos 

2000 

The  Chinefe 

2300 

The  fame  author  has  alfo  fhewn  the 

fingukr  coinci- 

dence  of  the  age  of  the  world  as  given 
and  diftantly  lituatcd  people. 


by  four  diftinCt  Scripture. 


The  ancient  Egyptians 
The  Hindoos 
The  Perfians 

The  Jews,  according  to  Jofephus, 


5544 

5502 

55oi 

5555 


Having  made  thefe  few  remarks,  to  (hew  that  the 
fa&s  recorded  in  Genefis  are  not  inconfiftent  with  truth, 
we  (hall  now,  by  a  few  obfervations,  eitablifh  the  evi¬ 
dence,  from  tellimony,  that  Mofes  was  the  author,  and 
anfwer  the  objections  that  feem  ftrongeft. 

Iherearifes  a  great  probability,  from  the  book  of 
Genefis  itfelf,  that  the  author  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo- 
feph  5  for  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  book, 
the  faCts  gradually  become  more  minute.  The  materials 
of  the  antediluvian^  hitiory  are  very  fcanty.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Abraham  is  more  complete ;  but  the  hiftory 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  dill  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  cafe  with  every  hiftory.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  (hort  and  general ;  but  when  the  hi- 
ftorian  approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials  accumu¬ 
late.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genefis  mud 
have  been  written  before  the  reft  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  the  allufions  in  the  laft  four  books  to  the  hiftory  of 
Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  The 
fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  (hows  it  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
ancient  of  the  facred  books  5  and  perhaps  its  fimilarity 
to  the  ftyle  of  Mofes  would  determine  a  critic  to  aferibe 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  allowed  that  no  man  was  better 
qualified  than  Mofes  to  compofe  the  hiftory  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  mod  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  he 
had  the  bed  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  I  he  ffiort  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  eafily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
obtain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his  contemporary.  To 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Metliutelah,  who  was 
340  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  to 
Mofes,  the  interval  was  lefs  than  400  years.  Tke  fplen- 
did  promifes  made  to  that  patriarch  would  certainly  be 
carefully  communicated  to  each  generation,  with  the 
concomitant  faCts:  and  thus  the  hiftory  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mofes  by  the  rood  diftingtiifhed  perfons.  The 
accounts  refpe&ing  Jacob  and  his  (on  Jofeph  might  be 
given  to  Mofes  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  who  muft 
have  been  born  long  before  the  defeent  into  Egypt ;  and 
Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  fads  refpe Sing  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ifaac  from  Jacob  him  ft- If.  Thus  we  can  eafily 
point  out  how  Mofes  might  derive  the  materials  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  and  efpeeially  of  the  laft  38  chapters, 
from  the  moft  authentic  fource. 

It  will  now  be  neceffary  to  confider  very  fhortly  the  Objections 
objections  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  prove  that  Gene- to  the  au- 
(ls  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  1.  It  is  ob-  thenticity 
jefied,  that  the  author  of  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  °£  kook 

muft  have  lived  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  difeovers  abated 
knowledge  of  the  rivers  that  watered  Paradife,  of  the 
cities  Babylon,  Erech,  Refen,  and  Calneh  •,  of  the  gold 
of  Pifon  ;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  (lone.  But  if  he 
could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  far  from  being  .improbable,  he 
might  furely  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  Abraham,  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  beyond  the  Euphrates.  2.  In 
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Scripture.  Genefis  xiv.  14.  it  is  faid,  Abraham  purfued  the  four 
confederate  kings  to  Dan,  yet  that  name  was  not  given 
till  after  the  conqueft  of  Paleftine*.  Wo  anfwcr,  this 
might  be  infertcd  by  a  tranfcriber.  But  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion  is  not  necefifary  j  for  though  we  are  told  in  the  book 
of  Judges  that  a  city  originally  called  Laifh  received 
then  the  name  of  Dan,  this  does  not  prove  that  Lai  Hi 
was  the  fame  city  with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 
'Genefis.  The  fame  anfwcr  may  be  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  is  brought  from  Genefis  xxxv.  21.  where  the 
tower  of  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  the  obje&ofs  fay 
was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jcru- 
falem.  But  the  tower  of  Edar  fignifies  the  tower  of  the 
docks,  which  in  the  padoral  country  of  Canaan  might 
be  a  very  common  name.  3.  The  mod  formidable  ob¬ 
jection  is  derived  from  thefe  two  paiTages,  Gen.  xii.  6. 

“  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.”  Gen.  xxxvi. 
31.  “  Thefe  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  ling  over  the  children  of 
Ifrae /.”  Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  could  be  written  by  Mofes.  We  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer  ;  but  this  cireumltanee  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ¬ 
ced.  It  does  not  prove  that  Mofes  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  but  only  that  the  book  of  Ge¬ 
nefis  lias  received  two  alterations  fince  his  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles 
have  cited  27  pafiages  verbatim  from  the  book  of  Ge¬ 
nefis,  and  have  made  38  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  If- 
raelites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
flavcry  of  the  Ifraelitcs  in  Egypt  ;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  delivered  ;  of  their  pafiage  through  the 
Red  fea,  and  journey  through  the  wildcrnefs  5  of  the  fo- 
lemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle. 
This  book  is  cited  by  David,  by  Daniel,  and  other  facred 
writers.  Twenty-five  pafiages  are  quoted  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  apoftles  in  exprefs  words,  and  they  make 
19  alljuons  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelitcs  for  one  month.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  fpcaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewifh 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  deferibes  the  confe- 
#  cration  of  Aaron  and  his  Tons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punilhment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  reveals 
alfo  fome  predictions  refpeCting  the  punilhment  of  the 
Tfraelites  ;n  cafe  of  apoftafy  ;  and  contains  an  aflurance 
fthat  every  fixth  ear  Ihould  produce  abundance  to  fup- 
port  them  during  the  feventh  or  fabbatical  year.  This 
book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mofes  in  feveral 
books  of  feripture  *. 

The  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelites  for  a  period  of  about  38  years,  reckoning  from 
the  firft  day  of  the  fecond  month  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two  number¬ 
ings  of  the  people  ;  the  firft  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  year  of  their  emigration,  the  fecond  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  towards  the  conclufion  of  their  journey  in  the 
wildcrnefsf.  It  deferibes  the  ceremonies  employed  at 
Gal.  iii.  12.  the  eonfecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an  exaCt  jour- 
1  Pet.  i.  16.  nal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the  Ifraelites, 
l7  relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the  miraculous 
cure  Perf°rmed  by  ^ie  brazen  ferpent,  and  the  mifeon- 
xxvi.  *  *  "ciuCt  of  Mofes  when  lie  was  commanded  to  bring  water 


16 

Leviticus. 


«■  2  Chron. 

XXX.  16. 

Jerem.  vii. 
22,  23. 
ix.  16. 
Ezek.  xx. 

11. 

Mattli. 
vni.  4. 
Rom.  x.  5. 
xiii.  9. 

2  (’or.  vi. 
i<>. 


out  of  the  rock.  There  is  alfo  added  an  account  of  the  Scripture- 
death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conqueft  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  \r— 
the  ftory  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  Mefliah  §.  §  Numb., 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Mofes  XXIV*  *7- 
in  feveral  places  of  Scripture*.  i^Jofhua 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  ofiv.  22. 
nearly  two  months.  It  confifts  of  an  interefting  add  refs  2  Chron. 
to  the  Ifraelitcs,  in  which  Mofes  recals  to  their  remem- lx* 
br&nco  the  many  inftances  of  divine  favour  which  they  ^Jek^xx 
had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati- 1  xliv.  2 7. 
tude.  He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  form,  Matth. 
the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes  x“*  5*  . 
fome  explanatory  additions.  This  was  the  more  necef-Johl?  Vl* 
fary,  becaufe  the  Ifraelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori-  * 
ginally  promulgated,  and  who  had  feen  the  miracles  in  Deutero- 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  fea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  in  noray. 
the  wildernefs.  The  divine  origin  of  thefe  laws,  and  the 
miracles  by  which  they  were  fanCtioned,  muft  already 
have  been  well  known  to  them  ;  yet  a  folcmn  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  thefe  by  the  man  who  had  miraculoufly  fed  the 
prefen t  generation  from  their  infancy,  who  by  the  lift¬ 
ing  up  of  his  hands  had  procured  them  victory  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  eonduCt  to  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lafting  impreflion  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  thefe  laws 
by  the  moft  powerful  motives.  He  prefents  before  them 
the  moft  animating  rewa'rds,  and  denounces  the  fevered 
punifhments  againft  the  rebellious.  The  prophecies  of 
Mofes  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Jews,  their  difperfion  and  calamities,  the  conqueft: 
of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miferies  of  the  befieged, 
and  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  cannot  be*  Matth. 
read  without  aftonilhment.  They  are  perfpicuous  and  iv.  4. 
minute,  and  have  been  literally  accomplifhed.  John  j.  45. 

This  book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mofes  byQajS^‘**[ 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  *.  l9 

4.  The  hiftorical  books  are  12  in  number,  Jolhua,  The  hilto- 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  I.  and  II.  Kings  I.  and  II.  Chro-r^c 
nicies,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Either.  Thefe,  if  confidered 
diftinCtly  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  writings  more 
properly  ftyled  prophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of 
the  Jewilh  hiftory  from  the  death  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2552, 
to  the  reformation  eftablilhed  by  Nehemiah  after  the  re¬ 
turn  from  the  captivity,  A.  M.  3595,  comprehending 
a  period  of  1043  years. 

To  enable  us  to  difeover  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
we  have  no  guide  to  conduct  us  but  conjecture,  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  or  the  authority  of  the  modern  Jews. 

From  the  frequent  references  in  Scripture,  and  from  the 
teftimony  of  Jofephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  pofifeUion  of  many  hiftorical  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  fubjcCt  if  they  had  ft  ill 
been  preferved.  But  during  the  calamities  which  befel 
that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  difperfion  which  followed,  thefe  writings  have  ^ 
perilhed.  But  though  we  can  produce  no  teftimony defervi»£ 
more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to  authenti- of  the  full- 
cate  the  hiftorical  books,  yet  there  are  fome  faCts  re-eft  ciedit. 
fpcdling  the  mode  of  their  prefervation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  circumftance  itfelf,  that  the 
Jews  have  preferved  them  in  the  facred  volume  lo  this 
day,  while  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  loft,  is 
a  proof  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  genuine  re¬ 
cords 
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-r  if  turf,  cords  of  their  nation. 
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Jofephus  f ,  whofe  authority  is  From  Jofephus  we  know  that  they  exifted  in  his  time  ;  Scripting 
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of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu¬ 
liar  province  of  the  prophets  and  priefts  to  commit  to 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
pofterity.  That  thefe  might  be  faithfully  preferred, 
the  facerdotal  fundfton  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greateft  care  was  taken  to  prevent  intermarriages  either 
with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man  could 
officiate  as  a  prielt  who  could  not  prove  his  defeent  in  a 
right  line  by  unqueftionable  evidence  J.  Registers  were 
kept  in  Jcrufalem,  which  at  the  end  of  every  war  were 
regularly  rev i fed  by  the  furviving  priefts’;  and  new  ones 
were  compofed.  As  a  proof  that  this  has  been  faithful¬ 
ly  performed,  Jofephus  adds,  that  the  names  of  all  the 
Jewifh  priefts,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  from  father 
to  fon,  had  been  regiftered  for  2000  years  ;  that  is,  from 
the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age  of  Jofephus. 

The  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  written 
by  any  man  who  might  think  himfelf  fit  for  the  office  ; 
and  if  a  prieft  falfified  them,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
altar  and  depofed  from  his  office.  Thus  wc  are  allured 
that  the  Jewifh  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  priefts  ;  and  fince  they  may  be  conlidered  as  the 
fame  family  from  Aaron  to  the  Babyionilh  captivity 
and  downwards,  the  fame  credit  is  due  to  them  that 
would  be  due  to  family  records,  which  by  antiquarians 
are  efteemed  the  moft  authentic  fources  of  information. 

Of  the  22  books  which  Jofephus  reckoned  himfelf 
bound  to  believe,  the  hiftorical  books  from  the  death  of 
Mofes  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 
written  by  contemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  compofers,  and  the  priefts 
the  hereditary  keepers,  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  beft  provifion  poffible  was  made  that  they  lliould  be 
written  accurately,  and  preferved  uncorrupted.  The 
principal  office  of  thefe  prophets  was  to  inftruft  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occafionally  to  com¬ 
municate  the  predi&ions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpofe  they  were  educated  in  the  fchools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  or  in  academies  where  facred  learning  was  taught. 
The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men  of  their 
time,  and  confequently  were  beft  qualified  for  the  office 
of  hiftorians.  It  may  be  objedled,  that  the  prophets,  in 
concert  with  the  priefts,  might  have  forged  any  writings 
they  pleafed.  But  before  we  fufpeft  that  they  have 
done  fo  in  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
we  muftfind  out  fome  motive  which  could  induce  them 
to  commit  fo  daring  a  crime.  But  this  is  impoffible. 
No  encomiums  are  made  either  on  the  prophets  or  the 
priefts  ;  no  adulation  to  the  reigning  monarch  appears, 
nor  is  the  favour  of  the  populace  courted.  The  faults 
of  all  ranks  are  delineated  without  referve.  Indeed 
there  is  no  hiftory  extant  that  has  more  the  appearance 
of  impartiality.  We  arc  prefented  with  a  fimple  detail 
of  fa&s,  and  are  left  to  difeover  the  motives  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  feveral  chara&ers ;  and  when  a  chara&er  is 
drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  few  words,  without  exaggerating 
the  vices  or  amplifying  the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  great  confequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
can  afeertain  the  authors  of  the  different  books  or  not, 
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and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were ' 
preferved  we  arc  allured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  exifted  alfo  when  the  Septua- 
gint  tranftation  was  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
fometimes  the  fame  fa61s  arc  related  in  detail.  In  ftiort, 
there  is  fuch  a  coincidence  between  the  hiftorical  books 
and  the  writings  of  thofe  prophets  who  were  contempo¬ 
rary,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  latter  true 
without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  could  have  receiv¬ 
ed  and  preferved  with  fuch  care  for  fo  many  hundred 
years  falfe  records,  which  itmuft  have  been  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon  to  difprove,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  fo  little  credit  to  the  chara£ter  of  their  nation, 
is  to  fuppofe  one  of  the  greateft  abfurdities  in  the 
world  ;  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  whole  nation  could  a6l 
contrary  to  all  thofe  principles  which  have  always  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  human  mind,  and  which  muft  always 
predominate  till  human  nature  undergo  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch  J0flma. 
has  been  generally  aferibed  to  Joftiua  the  fueceffor  of 
Mofes.  It  contains,  however,  fome  things  which  muft: 
have  been  inferted  after  the  death  of  Joftiua.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  remark,  that  there  is  fome  accidental  derange¬ 
ment  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book,  which 
was  probably  occafioned  by  the  ancient  mode  of  fixing 
together  a  number  of  rolls.  If  chronologically  placed, 
they  fhould  be  read  thus,  I  ft  chapter  to  the  loth  verfe, 
then  the  2d  chapter;  then  from  the  10th  verfe  to  the 
end  of  the  1  ft  chapter;  afterwards  fhould  follow  the 
vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  chapters ;  then  the  xxii. ;  and 
laftly  the  xii.  and  xiii.  chapters  to  the  24th  verfe  of  the  - 
latter. 

The  fa 61s  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  facred  writers  5.  In  the  firft  book  of§  1  Citron, 
Kings  xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Joftiua  are  faid  to  be  the11**  7- — xii. 
words  of  God.  See  Joshua.  ^ialm 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  is  uncer  ifa.  xxvi’ii. 
tain  ;  but  as  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  repub-  21. ;  A&s 
lie  for  317  years,  the  materials  muft  have  been  furnifli- Vli*  45*5 
ed  by  different  perfons.  The  book,  however,  feems  to  Heb* 
be  the  competition  .0?  one  individual  (g),  who  lived  af-  jameTii1 ^ 
ter  the  regal  government  was  eftabliftied  *,  but  before  the  25.  28. ; 
acceftion  of  David  ;  for  it  is  faid  in  the  21  ft  verfe  of Eccius.  xlvi. 
the  ift  chapter,  that  the  Jebufites  were  ft  ill  in  Jerufa-4*>  1  Mac> 
lem  ;  who,  we  know,  were  difpoffeffed  of  that  city  early11'  S\6* 
in  the  reign  of  David  f.  We  have  reafon,  therefore,  to  Judges, 
aferibe  this  book  to  Samuel.  *  Jud.  six. 

The  hiftory  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  two1  ;  xxi 
parts  ;  the  firft  contains  an  account  of  the  judges  from^^g1”* 
Othniel  to  Samfon,  ending  at  the  1 6th  chapter.  The^  ’ 
fecond  part  relates  feveral  remarkable  tranfadlions  which 
occurred  foon  after  the  death  of  Joftiua  ;  but  are  added 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  they  might  not  interrupt 
the  courfe  of  the  hiftory. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  Ruth.4 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introdu£lion  to  the  hiftory  of 
5  G  David, 


(g)  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  author,  chap.  ii.  io,  &c.  lays  before  us  the  con- 
tents  of  the  book. 
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Scripture.  David,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
the  genealogy  which  it  contains  defeends  to  David,  it 
muft  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  confiderahle  time  after  it  ;  for  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothers 
of  David  and  their  fons  are  omitted,  and  none  of  his 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  book  was  compofed  in  honour  of  the  He¬ 
brew  monarch,  after  he  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel, 
and  before  any  of  his  children  were  born  ;  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  aferibe  it  to 
Samuel  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  perfon  of  that  age  to 
whom  it  may  be  attributed  with  more  propriety.  We 
are  informed  (i  Sam.  x.  25.)  that  Samuel  was  a  writer, 
and  are  affured  that  no  perfon  in  the  reign  of  Saul  was 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fplendid  profpeXs  of  David 
as  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 
follow  next  in  order,  The  Boohs  of  Kingdoms  ;  and  the 
Latins,  The  Books  of  Kings  I.  and  II.  Anciently  there 
were  but  two  books  of  Kings  ;  the  firft  was  the  two 
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books  of  Samuel,  and  the  fecond  was  what  we  now  call 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  prefent 
divifion,  thefe  two  books  are  four,  viz.  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  books  of  Samuel ,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  books 
of  Kings . 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  Some  think  that  Samuel 
wrote  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  firft 
book,  and  that  the  hiftory  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and  Gad.  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
paffage  in  Chronicles  *,  “  Now  the  aXs  of  David  the 
king,  firft  and  laft,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  feer ,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro¬ 
phet ,  and  Gad  the  feet\”  Others  think  they  were 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  for  on  comparifon  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  laft-mentioned  books  many 
circumftances  are  taken  from  the  former.  The  firft 
book  carries  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the 
birth  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  about  80  years.  The  fecond  re¬ 
lates  the  hiftory  of  David  from  his  fucceftion  to  the 
throne  of  Ifrael  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death, 
containing  40  years.  There  are  two  beautiful  paffages 
in  thefe  books  which  every  man  of  fentiment  and  tafte 
muft  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parable  of  Nathan.  The  im¬ 
partiality  bf  the  hiftorian  is  fully  attefted  by  the  can¬ 
dour  and  freedom  with  which  the  aXions  of  Saul  and 
David  are  related.  There  are  fome  remarks  interfper- 
fed  which  were  probably  added  by  Ezra. 

When  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  David ,  Solomon ,  and  Hexekiah ,  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  their  own  times.  Others  have  been  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  prophets,  viz.  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah ,  Gad,  and 
Nathan,  each  of  them  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  in 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra 
wrote  thofe  two  books,  and  publiftied  them  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them  at  prefent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prophets  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings 
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who  reigned  in  their  times;  for  the  names  and  writings  Scripture, 
of  thofe  prophets  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  cited. 

Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of  Kings 
are  but  an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  the  fubftance 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us.  In  fup- 
port  of  the  opinion  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  thei& 
books,  it  is  faid,  That  in  the  time  of  the  penman,  the 
ten  tribes  were  captives  in  Affyria,  whither  they  had 
been  carried  as  a  punifliment  for  their  fms  :  That  in  the 
fecond  of  thefe  books  the  author  makes  fome  refleXions 
on  the  calamities  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  which  demon- 
ftntte  that  he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to  this  it  is 
objeXed,  That  the  author  of  thefe  books  expreffes 
himfelf  throughout  as  a  cotemporary,  and  as  one 
would  have  done  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs 
of  what  he  related.  To  this  objeXion  it  is  anfwered, 

That  Ezra  compiled  thefe  books  from  the  prophetic 
writings  which  he  had  in  his  poffefiion ;  that  he  copied 
them  exactly,  narrating  the  faXs  in  order  as  they  hap¬ 
pened,  and  interfperfed  in  his  hiftory  fome  reflexions 
and  remarks  arifing  from  the  fubjeXs  which  he  hand- 
led. 

The  firft  book  comprifes  a  period  of  1 26  years,  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Jeholhaphat.  The  fecond 
book  records  the  tranfaXions  of  many  kings  of  Judah 
and  Ifrael  for  about  300  years,  from  the  death  of  Jeho- 
fhaphat  to  the  deftruXion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple, 

A.  M.  3416,  A.  C.  588.  . 

The  Hebrews  ftyle  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  De~  ofChr<y- 
beri  Itnim *,  i.  e.  Words  of  daps,  journals  or  diaries,  in  nicies, 
allufion  to  thofe  ancient  journals  which  appear  to  have  *  QSQ* 
been  kept  among  the  Jews.  The  Greeks  call  them  --p-p 


Paralipomena f ,  which  fignifies  things  omitted;  as  if  f 
thefe  two  books  were  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  inform  ^0^%. 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the 
books  of  Kings.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  other  books  of  feripture  :  but  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  the  records  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Ifrael,  fo  often  referred  to  in  the  books  of 
Kings.  Thofe  ancient  regifters  were  apparently  much 
more  copious  than  the  books  before  us  ;  and  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  refers  to,  and 
makes  long  extraXs  from,  them. 

Some  fuppofe  that  the  author  of  thefe  two  books 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings. 

The  Jews  fay  that  they  were  written  by  Ezra,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  aflifted  by  r£echanah  and 
Haggai,  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  of  fo  late  a  date  as  to  fhow  that  he  could 
not  have  written  them  in  their  prefent  form  ;  and  there 
is  another  objeXion  to  his  being  their  author,  which  is 
little  lefs  forcible  :  between  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  there  are  numerous  variations  both  in  dates 
and  faXs,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  Exra  had 
been  the  author  of  them,  or  indeed  if  they  had  been  tire 
work  of  any  one  perfon. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  regarded  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  abridgement  of  former  hiftories  with  fome  ufeful 
additions,  but  as  books  written  with  a  particular  view'), 
which  feems  to  have  been  to  furnifh  a  genealogical  regi- 
fter  of  the  twelve  tribes,  deduced  from  the.  earlieft  times, 
in  order  to  point  out  thofe  diftinXions  which  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  diferiminate  the  mixed  multitude  which  re¬ 
turned  from  Babylon)  to  afeertain  the  lineage  of  Ju- 

dah£. 
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Scripture,  dah  \  and  to  re-eftablifh  on  their  ancient  footing  the 

1 - pretenfions  and  functions  of  each  individual  tribe. 

The  book  The  k°°k  Ezra,  anc^  alfo  that  of  Nehemiali,  are 
of  Ezra.  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  former  of  thefe  pro¬ 
phets  5  and  they  called  them  the  ift  and  2d  books  of 
Efdras  ;  which  title  is  ftill  kept  up  by  the  Latin  church. 
It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  former  of  thefe 
books,  which  comprises  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  that  Cyrus  made  the  decree  for  their  return  until 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (which 
was  about  100  years,  or  as  others  think  79  years),  was 
all  compofed  by  Ezra,  except  the  firft  fix  chapters, 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  firft  return  of  the  Jews 
on  the  decree  of  Cyrus  :  whereas  Ezra  did  not  return 
till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this  fecond  return 
therefore  that  he  writes  the  account  :  and  adding  it  to 
the  other,  which  he  found  compofed  to  his  hand,  he 
made  it  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  reftoration. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  Chap.  iv.  8.  to 
chap.  vii.  27.  As  this  part  of  the  works  chiefly  con¬ 
tains  letters,  converfations,  and  decrees  expreffed  in  that 
language,  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian  has  probably  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
ufed.  The  people,  too,  had  been  accuftomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  and  probably  underftood 
it  better  than  Hebrew  ;  for  it  appears  from  Nehemiah’s 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8.  that  all  could  not  underftand 
the  law. 

OfNehe-  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
tniah.  ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  fecond 
book  of  Efdras  ;  the  ancient  canons  likewife  give  it  the 
fame  name,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
fequel  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  'Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it  \  which  name  is 
retained  in  the  Englifh  bible.  But  though  that  chief  is 
by  the  writer  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees  affirm¬ 
ed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt,  either  that  it  was  written  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  or  had  additions  made  to  it  after  Nehemiah’s 
death. 

With  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Teftament  concludes.  This  is  firppofed  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  M.  3574,  A.  C.  434.  But  Prideaux 


with  more  probability  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.  ^ee  Scripture,^ 
Nehemiah.  u"“~v 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  £fther. 
Eft  her.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commenta¬ 
tors,  have  aferibed  it  to  Mordecai  ;  and  the  book  itfelf 
feems  to  favour  this  opinion  \  for  we  are  told  in  chaps 
ix.  20.  that  “  Mordecai  wrote  thefe  things.”  Oihcrs 
have  fuppofed  that  Ezra  was  the  author  ;  but  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudifts  is,  that  the  great 
fynagogue  (fee  Synagogue),  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  confpira- 
cy  of  Haman,  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  ieaft 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  compofed,  very  likely 
of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  afterwards  approved 
and  admitted  it  into  the  facred  canon.  The  time  when 
the  events  which  it  relates  happened,  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi¬ 
manus,  and  by  others  in  that  of  Darius  the  fon  of  Hy- 
ftafpes,  called  by  the  facred  penman  Ahafuerus .  31 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  there  are  Of  Job* 
many  different  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Job 
'himfelf  wrote  it  in  Syriac  or  Arabic ,  and  that  it  wra3 
afterwards  tranflated  by  Mofes.  Others  have  thought 
that  Ehhu  wrote  it  }  and  by  others  it  is  aferibed  to 
Mofes,  to  Solomon,  to  Ifaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgement  of  the  arguments  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  various  opinions  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
at  laft  leave  the  reader  in  his  prefent  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leifure  and  inclination  to  weigh  them  may 
ftudy  the  fecond  fe£Hon  of  the  fixth  book  of  Warbur- 
ton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  together  with  the  fe- 
veral  works  there  referred  to  5  but  the  queftion  at  iflue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  whomfoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
hiftory,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  hiftory,  has 
been  always  efteemed  a  portion  of  canonical  feripture, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  fublime  compofitions  in  the  facred 
volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  ftand  fingle  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  facred  volume.  It  feems  to  have  little 
connexion  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ifraelites. 

The  feene  is  laid  in  Idumaea  (h)  the  hiftory  of  an  in- 
5  G  2  habitant, 


(h)  u  The  information  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  collefl  from  the  writings  and  geography  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  country  and  refidence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  fo  very  iri- 
conclufive,  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  by  applying  folelv 
to  the  Sacred  Writings  :  the  hints  with  which  they  have  iurnifhed  me  towards  the  illuflration  of  this  fubjedf,  I 
fhall  explain  as  briefly  as  pcffible. 

“  The  land  of  Uz ,  or  Gnutz ,  is  evidently  Idum&a,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  U<z  was  the  grandfon  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  2t,  28.  1  Chron.  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  trad  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  his  pofterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Idumaeans  :  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  the  name  of  Uz  ;  one  the  grandfon  of 
Shem,  the  other  the  fon  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  \  but  whether  any  diftrid  was  called  after  their 
name  is  not  clear.  Idumaea  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  fituated  on  the  fouthetn  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  : 
Numb. 'xxxiv.  3.  Jofti.  xv.  1,  21.  The  land  of  Ufc  therefore  appears  to  have  been  between  Egypt  and  Philiftia,' 
Jer.  xxv.  2b.  where  the  order  of  the  places  feems  to  have  been  accurately  obferved  in  reviewing  the  different  nations 
from  Egypt  to  Babylon  *,  and  the  fame  people  feem  again  to  be  described  in  exadly  the  fame  fituations,  Jer.  xlvi>— 1. 

“  Children  of  the  Eajl ,  or  Eafern  people,  feems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv.  20.)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judea  from 
the  fouth  to  the  eaft  ;  the  Idumseans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites,  the  Apnmonites.  See  Judges 
vi.  3.  and  Ifa.  xi.  14.  Of  thefe  the  Idumacans  and  Amalekites  certainly  poflefled  the  fouthem  parts.  See  Numb, 
-jrxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29.  1  Sam.  xxviu  8,  19.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  The  whole  region  be¬ 
tween 
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Scripture,  habitant  of  that  country  is  the  bafis  of  the  narrative  ; 

"  "  *  the  chara&ers  who  fpcak  are  Idumaeans,  or  at  lead  Ara¬ 

bians  of  the  adjacent  country,  ail  originally  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  although 
the  author  appears  to  be  an  Idumsean  ;  for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  all  the  pofterity  of  Abrahafh,  Ifraelites, 
Idumeans,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the  family  of  Kc- 
turah  or  Iflimael,  fpoke  for  a  confiderablc  length  of  time 
■one  common  language.  That  the  Idumaeans,  however, 
and  the  Temanites  in  particular,  were  eminent  for  the 
reputation  of  wifdom,  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  the 
j  Jer.  xlix.  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Obadiahf:  Baruch  alfo  parti- 
7.  Ob.  8.  cularly  mentions  them  among  “  the  authors  (or  ex¬ 


pounders)  of  fables,  and  fearchers  out  of  underhand-  Scripture, 

ing  * - v-— — ' 

The  principal  perfonage  in  this  poem  is  Job  5  and  in  f..Barucl1 
Ills  character  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far  as  is  con-  *  ^2  ^ 
fiftent  with  human  infirmity)  an  example  of  perfect  The  cha- 
virtue.  This  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  intro-  ™&er  of 
du&ion,  but  is  ftill  more  eminently  difplayed  by  his 
own  a&ions  and  fentiments.  He  is  holy,  devout,  and 
mod:  pioufly  and  reverently  imprefled  with  the  facred 
awe  of  his  divine  Creator;  he  is  alfo  uprighty^and  con- 
ficious  of  his  own  integrity;  he  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
yet  very  remote  from  that  infenfibility  or  rather  Cupi¬ 
dity  to  which  the  Stoic  fchool  pretended.  Oppreffed 

therefore 


tween  Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called  the  Eaft,  at  firfl  in  refpeft  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Jof.  Mede 
thinks  the  Ifraelites  acquired  this  mode  of  fpeaking.  Mode’s  Works ,  p.  580.),  and  afterwards  abfolutely  and  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  fituation  or  circumftances.  Abraham  is  faid  to  have  fent  the  Tons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and 
Keturah,  “  eaft  ward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  Eaft,”  Gen.  xxv.  6.  where  the  name  of  the 
region  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fame  fituation.  Solomon  is  reported  “  to  have  excelled  in  wifdom 
all  the  Eaftern  people,  and  all  Egypt,”  I  Kings  iv.  30.;  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter;  for 
there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for 
wifdom,  namely,  the  Idumaeans  (fee  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this  paflage  might  have 
fome  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addrefles  the  Babylonians  ;  “  Arife,  afeend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  wafte  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Eaft,”  (Jer.  xlix.  28.).  notwithftanding  thefe  were  really  fituatcd  to.  the  weft  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  refidence  muft  be  in  Arabia 
Deferta. 

“  Elipht ix  the  Temanite  was  the  fon  of  Efau,  and  Tcman  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  (Gen.xxxvi.  10,  1 1.).  The  Eli- 
phaz  of  Job,  was  without  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  of  Idumaea,  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20.  Ezck. 
xxv.  13.  Amos  i.  1 1,  12.  Ob.  8,  9.).  . 

“  Bi/dad  the  Shuhite :  Shuah  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  whofe  pofterity  were  numbered  among 
the  people  of  the  Eaft,  and  his  fituation  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  of  his  brother  Midian,  and  of  his  nephews 
Shebah  and  Dedan,(fee  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.).  Dedan  is  a  city  of  Idumaea  (Jer.  xlix.  8.),  and  feems  to  have  been 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide,  as  Teman  was  on  the  weft,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13.).  From  Sheba  originated  the  Sabmansin 
the  paffage  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea:  Sheba  is  united  to  Midian  (Ifa.  lx.  6.)  ;  it  is  in  the  fame  region 
however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  ii.  15.  iii.  I.). 

“  Z op/tar  the  Nacimathite:  among  the  cities  which  by  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Idumaea,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Jofti.  xv.  21,  41.).  Nor  does  this  name  elfewhcre  occur;  this  probably  was  the 
country  of  Zophar. 

u  Elihu  the  Bu%ite:  Buz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  where  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Dedan  and  Thema  :  Dedan,  as  was  juft  now  demonftrated,  is  a  city  of  Idumaea;  1  hema  be¬ 
longed  to  the  children  of  Ifnmael,  who  are  faid  to  have  inhabited  from  Havilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in  thedi- 
ftria  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxv.  1 5.  18.).  Saul,  however,  is  faid  to  have  fmitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  even, 
to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  diftria  of  Egypt,  (t  Sam.  xv.  7.).  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  far  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  Amalekites;  but  the  Amalekites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  (See  Reland 
Palosftin*  lib.  i.  c.  14.).  Thema,  therefore,  lay  fomewhere  between  Havilah  and  the  defert  of  Shur,  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Judea.  Thema  is  alfo  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sheba,  (Job  vi.  19.)^ 

u  Upon  a  fair  review  of  thefe  fa£Is,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  ftill  with  that  modefty  which  fuch  a 
queftion  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petnea,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  leaft  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  To  this  dilution  one  obje&ion  may  be  raifed  :  it  ‘may  be  afked,  How  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  in  Idumaea  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  ?  This  too  is  thought  a  fufficient  caufe  for  afiigning  Job  a  fituation  in  Arabia  Deferta,  and  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates.  But  what  (hould  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immenfe  diftances  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  thefe  defencclefs  regions,  which 
were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervading  from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt? 
Further,  I  would  a(k  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the  friends  of  Job  who  lived  in  Idumaea 
and  its  neighbourhood,  (hould  inftantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could  happen  to  Job  in  the  defert  of  Arabia 
and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither?  Or  whether  it  be  reafonable  to  think,  that,  fume 
of  them  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta,  it  (hould  be  concerted  among  them  to  meet  at  the  refidence  of  Job; 
fince  it  is  evident,  that  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Idumea  ?  With  refpeft  to  th vAifitas 
of  Ptolemy  (for  fo  it  is  written,  and  not  Aufitas )  it  has  no  agreement,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  (ingle  letter,  with  the 
Hebrew  Gnut%.  The  LXX  indeed  call  that  country  by  the  name  Anfuida,  but  they  deferibe  it  as  fituated  in 
Idumaea;  and  they  account  Job  himfelf  an  Idumcan,  and  a  defeendant  of  Efau.”  See  the  Appendix  of  the  LXX 
to  the  book  of  Job,  and  Hyde  Not .  in  PeritzoL  chap  xi.  Lowth  on  Hebrew  Poetry . 
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ScriPture-.  therefore  with  unparalleled  misfortunes,  he  laments  his 
mifery,  and  even  withes  a  releafe  by  death  5  in  other 
words,  he  obeys  and  gives  place  to  the  dictates  of 
nature.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjuft  infinuations 
and  the  fevere  reproaches  of  his  pretended  friends,  he 
is  more  vehemently  exafperated,  and  a  too  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  righteoufnefs  leads  him  to  expoftulate 
with  God  in  terms  fcarcely  confident  with  piety  and 
flrift  decorum. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  fpeech  of  Job, 
though  it  burfts  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  paflion, 
confifts  wholly  of  complaint,  “  the  words  and  fenti- 
ments  of  a  defpairing  perfon,  empty  as  the  wind  * 
which  is  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 
for  his  conduct  ^  intimating  that  he  is  far  from  pre¬ 
fuming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  iri 
queftion  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own 
innocence  in  the  prefence  of  his  all-juft  Creator:  nor 
is  there  any  good  reafon  for  the  cenfure  which  has  been 
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*  Job.  vi. 


pafled  by  fome  commentators  on  this  paflage.  The 
poet  feems,  with  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  what  the  nature  of  his  work  required. 
He  has  de pi £led  the  affli&ion  and  anguifh  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a  manner  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  human  nature  (and  certainly  fo  far  venial),  that 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  <i  in  all  this  Job  finned  not  with 
his  lips.”  It  is,  neverthelefs,  embelliftied  by  fuch  af- 
fe&ing  imagery,  and  infpired  with  fuch  a  warmth  and 
force  of  fentiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded  ample  fcope 
for  calumny  ;  nor  did  the  unkind  witneffes  of  his  fuffer- 
ings  permit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  efcape.  The  oe- 
cafion.  is  eagerly  embraced  by  Eliphaz  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  of  Job  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  accufe  him  in  dire<fl  terms  of  wanting  forti¬ 
tude,  and  obliquely  to  infinuate  fomething  of  a^deeper 
dye.  Though  deeply  hurt  with  the  coarfe  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  ftill,  however,  when  Job  afterwards  com¬ 
plains  of  the  feverity  of  God,  he  cautioufiy  refrains  from 
violent  expoftulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  contented 
with  the  fimple  expreffion  of  affli&ion,  he  humbly  con¬ 
i'  See  chap,  feffes  himfelf  a  finner  f.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  thofe 
vn.  xq.  vehement  and  perverfe  atteftations  of  his  innocence, 
thofe  murmurs  againft  the  divine  Providence,  which  his 
tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  are  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  the  confequences  of  momentary  pafhon,  and 
not  as  the  ordinary  effe&s-  of  his  fettled  clmraaer  or 
manners.  They  prove  him  at  the  very  ivorft  not  an  ir¬ 
religious  man,  but  a  man  poffeffed  of  integrity,  and  too 
confident  of  it ,  a  man  oppreffed  with  almoft  every  ima¬ 
ginable  evil,,  both  corporal  and  mental,  and  hurried 
beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  the  ftrong  influence  of 
pain  and  affliaion.  When,  on  the  contrary,  his  im¬ 
portunate  vifitofs  abandon  by  filence  the  caufe  which 
they  had  fo  wantonly  and  fo  malicioufly  maintained,  and 
ceafe  unjuftly  to  load  him  with  unmerited  criminations  $ 
though  he  defends  his  argument  with  fcarcely  lefs  obfti- 
nacy,  yet  the  vehemence  of  his  grief  appears  gradually 
to  fubfide,  he  returns  to  himfelf,  and  explains  his  fenti- 
ments  with  more  candour  and'  fedatenefs  :  and  however 
we  may  blame  him  for  affuming  rather  too  much  arro¬ 
gance  in  his  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  certainly  his  de¬ 
fence  againft  the  accufations  of  Eliphaz  is  no  more  than 
the  occafion  will  ftriflly  juftify.  Obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  how  admirably  the  confidence  and  perfeverance 

3 


of  Job  is  difplayed  in  replying  to  the  flander  of  his  falfe  Scripture 

friends :  < - v— — 

33 

As  God  livetli,  who  hath  removed  my  judgment ;  E‘s  confi- 

Nay,  as  the  Almighty  liveth,  who  hath  imbittered  mydT  aml 
foul ;  3  PcEeve- 

Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me,  ranCe' 

And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  noftrils  ; 

My  lips  fhall  not  fpeak  perverfity, 

Neither  fhall  my  tongue  whifper  prevarication. 

God  forbid  that  I  fliould  declare  you  righteous  ! 

I  ill  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 

I  have  fortified  myfelf  in  my  righteoufnefs, 

And  I  will  not  give  up  my  ftation  : 

My  heart  fhall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 

May  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  man, 

And  he  that  rifeth  up  againft  me  as  the  wicked  *. 


*  Chap, 
xxvii.  x — f. 


But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and 
beautiful.is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  delineates 
his  paft  life  !  W  hat  dignity  and  authority  does  ht  feem 
to  poffefs  i 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re¬ 
fort, 

If  I  took  up  my  feat  in  the  ftrect ; 

The  young  men  faw  me,  and  they  hid  themfelvesy 
Nay,  the  very  old  men  rofe  up  and  flood. 

The  princes  refrained  talking, 

Nay,  they  laid  their  hands  on  their  mouths. 

The  nobles  held  their  peace, 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  f.  f  Chap. 

What  liberality  !  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence ! To*'  7~ 

Becaufe  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  bleffed  me  y 
I.he  eye  alfo  faw,  therefore  it  bare  teflimony  for  me. 

I  hat  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried, 

The  orphan  alfo,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

The  ble fling  of  him  who  was  ready  to  peri fli  came  upon 
me,  1 

And  I  caufed  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  fing  for  joy  J  Chap. 

What  fan&ity,  what  integrity  in  a  judicial  capacity ! 

I  put  on  righteoufnefs',  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robe  ; 

My  juftriee  alfo  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  controverfy  which  I  knew  not,  I  fearchcd  it 
out. 

Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  oppreffor, 

And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth  §.  §  Chap. 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  17* 
his  devotion,  and  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
founded  on  the  beft  and  moft  philofophical  principles  ? 

Befides  that. through  the  whole  there  runs  a  ftrain  of 
the  moft  amiable  tendernefs  and  humanity  : 

For  what  is  the  portion  which  God  diftributeth  from 
above, 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high  > 

Is  it  not  deftruflion  to  the  wicked, 

And  banifhment  from  their  country  to  the  doers  of  ini¬ 
quity  ? 

Doth  he  not  fee  my  ways  ? 

And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  fteps  ? 

If  I  fliould  defpife  the  caufe  of  my  fervant, 

Or 


Scripture. 


j  Chap, 
xxxi*  2—4. 
r3 — 1S* 
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Characters 
of  his  three 
friends. 


t  Chap, 
iv.  2. 


-S  Chap, 
viii.  2. 


*  Chap, 
xi.  2,  3. 
35 

Of  Elihu. 
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Or  my  maid,  when  they  had  a  controverfy  with  me, 
What  then  fhould  I  do  when  God  arifeth, 

And  when  he  vifiteth,  what  anfwer  could  I  make  him  ? 
Did  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him, 
And  did  not  one  fafhion  us  in  the  womb  f  ! 

The  three  friends  are  exaCtly  fuch  characters  as  the 
nature  of  the  poem  required.  They  are  fevere,  irritable, 
malignant  cenfors,  readily  and  with  apparent  fatisfaCtion 
deviating  from  the  purpofe  of  confolation  into  reproof 
and  contumely.  Even  from  the  very  firft  they  manifeft 
this  evil  propenfity,  and  indicate  what  is  to  be  expelled 
from  them.  The  firft  of  them,  indeed,  in  the  opening 
of  his  harangue,  affumes  an  air  of  candour  : 

Would!!  thou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  fhould  effay  to 
fpeak  to  thee  J  ? 

Indignation  is,  however,  inftantly  predominant : 

But  a  few  words  who  can  forbear  ? 

The  fecond  flames  forth  at  once : 
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contention.  It  is  adapted  in  every  refpeft  to  the  in-  Scripture, 
citement  of  terror  j  and,  as  the  fpecimens  already  quot-  £  4 

ed  will  fufhciently  prove,  is  univerfally  animated  with  Sentiments 
the  true  fpirit  of  fublimity.  It  is,  however,  not  want-  0f  the 
ino-  in  the  gentler  paflions.  The  following  complaints, poem  of 
for  inflance,  are  replete  with  an  affeaing  fpirit  of 
lancholy  : 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  inquietude  ; 

He  fpringeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flower  ; 

He  flee-eth  like  a  fhadow,  and  doth  not  abide : 

On  fueh  a  creature  doft  thou  open  thine  eyes 

And  wilt  thou  bring  me  even  into  judgment  with  thee  ? 

Turn  thy  look  from  him,  that  he  may  have  fome  re- 
fpite, 

Till  he  (hall,  like  a  hireling,  have  completed  his  day  f .  |  chap> 

xiv.  I,  2j 

The  whole  paffage  abounds  with  the  moft  beautiful  ^  <5. 
imagery,  and  is  a  moft  perfect  fpecimen  of  the  Elegiac. 

His  grief  afterwards  becomes  more  fervent  j  but  is  at 
the  fame  time  foft  and  querimonious. 


How  long  will  ye  Vex  my  foul, 

And  tire  me  with  vain  harangues  ? 

Thefe  ten  times  have  ye  loaded  me  with  reproaches, 

Are  ye  not  afhamed  that  ye  are  fo  obftinate  againft  me  ! 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  are  my  friends, 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  fmitten  me. 

Why  will  ye  be  my  perfecutors  as  well  as  God, 

And  therefore  will  ye  not  be  fatisfied  with  my  flefli  %  ?  \  Chap. 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the  war-horfe,  and  his  ^ 

eagernefs  for  battle,  are  painted  with  a  mafterly  hand  :  37 

0  its  fubir. 

For  eagernefs  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  very  ground  :  mity. 

He  believeth  it  not  when  he  heareth  the  trumpet. 

When  the  trumpet  foundeth,  he  faith,  ahah  ? 

Yea  he  feenteth  the  battle  from  afar, 

The  thunder  of  the  chieftains  and  their  (bouts  *.  *  chap. 

The  following  fublime  defeription  of  the  creation  is***1*'  24: 
admirable  : 


How  long  wilt  thou  trifle  in  this  manner  ? 

How  long  (hall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  a  mighty 
wind  \  ? 

But  remark  the  third  : 

Shall  not  the  mafter  of  words  be  anfwered  ? 

Or  (hall  a  man  be  acquitted  for  his  fine  fpeeches  . 

Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  filent  ? 

Shall  thou  even  feoff,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
afliamed  *  ? 

The  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihu  ferves  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  contraft  to  the  intemperance  and  afperity  of  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable  j  equal¬ 
ly  free  from  adulation  and  feverity  ^  and  endued  with 
Angular  wifdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  God  1  and  his  modefty,  moderation,  and 
wifdom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when 
we  confider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  characters  of  his 
detraClors  were  in  all  refpeCts  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
to  foothe  and  compofe  it :  to  this  point  the  whole  drift  of 
the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  purport  of  it 
Seems  to  depend. 

Another  circumftance  deferving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  fentiment  *  which  muft  be 
agreeable  to  the  fubjeCt,  and  embellifhed  with  proper 
expreflionsi  It  is  by  Ariftotle  enumerated  among  the 
effentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  3  not  indeed  as  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  alone,  but  as  common,  and  of  the 
greateft  importance,  to  all.  Manners  or  character  are 
effential  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  perfons  are 
introduced  j  and  all  fuch  poems  muft  afford  an  exaCt  re- 
prefentation  of  human  manners :  but  fentiment  is  effen¬ 
tial  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  compofition  what¬ 
ever.  It  refpeCts  both  perfons  and  things.  As  far  as  it 
regards  perfons,  it  is  particularly  concerned  in  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  manners  and  paflions  :  and  thofe  instances 
to  which  we  have  juft  been  adverting  are  fentiments 
expreflive  of  manners.  Thofe  which  relate  to  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  paflions,  and  to  the  defeription  of  other 
fubjeCts,  yet  remain  unnoticed. 

The  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe- 
U lent  paflions,  grref  and  anger,  indignation  and  violent 


Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ? 

If  thou  knoweft,  declare.  ’ 

Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou 
knoweft  ? 

Or  who  ftretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

On  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-ftone  thereof  ? 

When  the  morning-ftars  fang  together, 

And  all  the  fons  of  God  (houted  for  joy ; 

When  the  fea  was  (hut  up  with  doors  j 
When  it  burft  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometli  out  of  the 
womb  j 

When  I  placed  the  cloud  for  its  robe, 

And  thick  darknefs  fox  its  fwadling-band  j 
When  I  fixed  my  boundary  againft  it, 

When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates 

When  I  faid,  Thus  far  (halt  thou  come,  and  not  ad¬ 
vance, 

And  here  (hall  a  ftop  be  put  to  the  pride  oftliy  waves  f .  f  Jot, 

.  XXXVllI. 

Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  dignity  ef  the  ftyle  is^— 11. 
anfwer  able  to  that  of  the  fubjeCt;  its  force  and  energy, 
to  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  paflions  which  it  deferibes  : 
and  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 

the 
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Scripture,  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  fo  it 
v— '  yields  to  none  in  fublimity  of  ftyle  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  compofition.  Among  the  principal  of 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  accurate  and  perfectly  poe¬ 
tical  conformation  of  the  fentences,  which  is  indeed  ge¬ 
nerally  moft  obfervable  in  the  moft  ancient  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  compofitions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  as 
is  natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  fo  great  length  and 
fublimity,  the  writer’s  Ikill  is  difplayed  in  the  proper 
adjuftment  of  the  period,  and  in  the  accurate  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  antithelis  of 
words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of  the  parallel- 

38  i  bus. 

The  book  The  word  Pfalrns  is  a  Greek  term,  and  fignifies  Songs . 
ofPfalms.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Sep/ier  Teliillim* ,  that  is,  “  the 
Book  of  Praifes  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is  if yled  the 
Book  of  Pfalrns.  Great  veneration  lias  always  been 
paid  to  this  colle&ion  of  divine  fongs.  The  Cliriftian 
church  lias  from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal 
part  of  her  holy  fervices  ;  and  in  the  primitive  times  it 
was  almoft  a  general  rule  that  every  biihop,  prieft,  and 
religious  perfon,  fhould  have  the  pfalter  by  heart. 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns, 
have  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  infift  that  David 
wrote  only  72  of  them  ;  and  that  thofe  without  titles 
are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding  pfalrns, 
whofe  names  are  affixed  to  them.  Thofe  who  fuppofe 
that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend,  that  in  the 
New  Teftament,  and  in  the  language  of  the  church 
univerfal,  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  Pfalrns  of  David . 
That  David  ivas  the  principal  author  of  thefe  hymns  is 
univerfally. acknowledged,  and  therefore  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  may  properly  enough  go  under  his  name  5  but 
that  he  wrote  them  all,  is  a  palpable  miftake.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  pfalrns^ 
for  although  unqueftionably  very  ancient,  yet  authors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  their  authority,  and  they  differ  as 
much  about  their  fignification.  The  Hebrew  dodors 
generally  agree  that  the  92d  pfalm  was  compofed  by 
39  Adam  *,  an  opinion  which  for  many  reafons  we  are  not 
Written  by  inclined  to  adopt.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  no 
different  doubt  that  fome  of  them  were  written  by  Mofes  $  that 
aut  ors.  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  49th  ;  and  that  others 
were  occafioned  by  events  long  pofferior  to  the  flouriffi- 
ing  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  137th  particu¬ 
larly  is  one  of  thofe  which  mentions  the  captivity  of 
Babylon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Pfalrns,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by 
Calmet. 

1.  Eight  Pfalrns  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  viz. 

J?  4?  *9?  8r?  91?  IIC>?  139*  J45*  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  compofed  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  wasffung  in  the 
temple  at  the  feaft  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles.  The  8  ill 
is  attributed  to  Afaph,  and  the  noth  to  David.  The 
authors  of  the  reft  are  unknown. 

2-  The  Pfalrns  compofed  by  David  during  th€  per- 
fecution  of  Saul.  Thefe  are  feventeen,  11,  31,  34, 


16,  54?  52?  ^9?  17?  22,  35,  57,  58,  I42,  140,  Scripture. 
14  f,  7.  ^  .  - - - 1 

3.  The  Pfalrns  compofed  by  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Thefe  are 
ftxteen,  2,  9,  24,  63,  IQI,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40, 

41?  6,Sl>  32,  33- 

4.  I  he  Pfalrns  written  by  David  during  the  rebellion 
of  Abfalom  arc  eight  in  number  ;  3,  4,  55,  62,  70, 

71,  143,  144. 

5.  The  Pfalrns  written  between  the  death  of  Abfa¬ 
lom  and  the  captivity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45, 

78,  82,  83,  7 6,  74,  79  :  of  thefe  David  wrote  only 
three  ;  18,  30,  and  72. 

6.  The  Pfalrns  compofed  during  the  captivity,  which 
amount  to  forty.  Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  by  the 
defeendants  of  Afaph  and  Korali :  they  are  10,  12,  13, 

J4>  53.  lS>  2J>  26,  27.  28,  36,  37,  42,  43,  44,  49, 

So,  60,  64,  69,  73,  75,  77,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90, 

92,  93.  94.  95.  99.  12o,  121,  123,  130,  13 1,  132. 

Laftly,  Thofe  hymns  of  joy  and  thankfgiving,  writ- 
ten  on  the  releafe  from  the  Babyloniffi  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple.  Thefe 
are,  122,  6 1,  63,  124,  23,  87,  85,  4 6,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  1 17  inclufive,  126,  133  to  137  inclufive,  149, 

I5°?  14^y  *47?  J48?  59?  65,  66,  67,118,  125,  127, 

128,  129,  138. — According  to  this  diftribution,  only 
45  are  pofitively  affigned  to  David. 

Xofephus,  and  moft  of  the  ancient  writers,  affert,  that 
the  Pfalrns  were  compofed  in  numbers:  little,  however,, 
refpeding  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Hebrew  ver- 
fification  is  known. 

There  exifted  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  among  the  He-  9bferv^- 
brews,  principally  intended,  it  would  appear,  for  the  £0"s on  th® 
afliftance  of  the  memory )  in  which,  when  there  was  lit-  p0etryW 
tie  connexion  between  the  fentiments,  a  fort  of  order  or  V 
method  was  preserved,  by  the  initial  letters  of  each  line 
or  ftanza  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Of  this 
there  are  feveral  examples  extant  among  the  facred 
poems  (1)  ;  and  in  thefe  examples  the  verfes  are  fo  ex- 
adly  marked  and  defined,  that  it  is  impoffiblc  to  miftake 
them  for  profe  ;  and  particularly  if  we  attentively  con- 
fider  the  verfes,  and  compare  them  with  one  another, 
fince  they  are  in  general  fo  regularly  accommodated, 
that  word  anfwers  to  word,  and  almoft  fyllable  to  fyl- 
lable.  This  being  the  cafe,  though  an  appeal  can 
fcareely  be  made  to  the  ear  on  this  occafion,  the  eye  it- 
felf  will  diftinguifh  the  poetic  divifion  and  arrangement, 
and  alfo  that  fome  labour  and  accuracy  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  meafure. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  has  like  wife  another  property 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  compofition.  It  admits 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  feldom  occur 
in  profe  compofition,  and  thus  forms  a  diftind  poetical 
dialed.  One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  alfo  of  the 
Hebrew  verification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which 
as  they  are  very  obfervable  in  thofe  poems  in  which  the 
verfes  are  defined  by  the  initial  letters,  may  at  leaft  be 
reafonably  conjctf  ured  of  the  reft.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is?  ^at  the  verfes  are  very  unequal  in  length  ;  .the  fhort- 
eft  confifting  of  fix  or  feven  fyllabjes ;  the  iengeft  ex¬ 
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’Scripture,  tending  to  about  twice  that  number  :  the  fame  poem  is, 
r  however,  generally  continued  throughout  in  verfes  not 
very  unequal  to  each  other.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  clofe  of  the  verfe  generally  falls  where  the 
members  of  the  fentences  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  concern¬ 
ing  the  metre  of  the  particular  verfes,  there  is  yet  ano¬ 
ther  artifice  of  poetry  to  be  remarked  of  them  when  in 
a  collective  ftate,  when  feveral  of  them  are  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  formerly  remarked, 
there  may  be  obferved  a  certain  conformation  of  the 
fentences  ;  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  fenfe 
is  almoft  equally  infufed  into  every  component  part,  and 
that  every  member  conllitutes  an  entire  verfe.  So  that 
as  the  poems  divide  themfelves  in  a  manner  fpontane- 
oufly  into  periods,  for  the  moft  part  equal  *,  fo  the  pe¬ 
riods  themfelves  are  divided  into  verfes,  mod  common¬ 
ly  couplets,  though  frequently  of  greater  length.  This 
is  chiefly  obfervable  in  thofe  pafiages  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  they  treat  one 
fubjedft  in  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  on  the  fame 
fentiment  ;  when  theyexprefs  the  fame  thing  in  differ¬ 
ent  words,  or  different  things  in  a  fimilar  form  of  words 
when  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  oppofites  to  oppofites  : 
and  fince  this  artifice  of  compofition  feldom  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  in  profe  an  agreeable  and  meafured  cadence 
— we  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  it  muft  have  imparted  to 
their  poetry,  were  we  mafters  of  the  rerfification,  an 
exquifite  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

The  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Lcwth  has  with  great 
acutenefs  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  arranged  them  under  general  divifions.  The 
correfpondence  of  one  verfe  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
parallelifm,  When  a  propofition  is  delivered,  and  a  fe- 
cond  is  fubjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contrafted  with  it 
in  fenfe,  or  fimilar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
conftru&ion,  tliefe  he  calls  parallel  lines;  and  the 
words  or  phrafes  anfwering  one  to  another  in  the  cor- 
refponding  lines,  parallel  terms .  Parallel  lines  he  re¬ 
duces  to  three  forts  ;  parallels  fynonymous,  parallels  an¬ 
tithetic,  and  parallels  fynthetic.  Of  each  of  thefc  we 
ftiall  prefent  a  few  examples. 

Firft,  of  parallel  lines  fynonymous,  which  correfpond 
one  to  another  by  cxprelfing  the  fame  fenfe  in  different 
but  equivalent  terms. 

O-Jehovah,  in-thy-ftrength  the-king  ftiall-rejoice  \ 
And-in-thy-falvation  how  greatly  fhall-he-exult ! 
The-defire  of-his-heart  thou-haft-granted  unto-him  \ 
And-the-requeft  of-his-lips  thou-haft-not  denied. 

Pf.  xxi.  I,  2. 

Becaufe  I-called,  and-ye-refufed  ; 

I-ftretched-out  my-hand,  and-no-one  regarded  : 
But-ye-have-defeated  all  my-counfel ; 

And-would-not  incline  to-my-reproof : 

I  alfo  will-laugh  at-your-calamity  \ 

I-will-mock,  when-what-you-feared  cometh  5 
When-what-you-feared  cometh  like-a-devaftation  $ 
And-your-calamity  advanceth  like-a-tempeft  j 
When  diftrefs  and-anguilh  come  upon-you : 

Then  fiiall-they-call-upon-me,  but-I-will-not  anfwer; 
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They-fhall-feek-me-early,  but-they-fhall-not  find -me  :  Script 
-  Becaufe  they -hated  knowledge  5 
And-did-not  choofe  the-fear  of-Jeliovah  j 
Did-not  incline  to-my-counfel  •, 

Contemptuoufly-rcje6lcfl  all  my-reproof ; 
Tiierefore-tliall-thcy-eat  of-the-fruit  of-their-ways  T 
And-fhall-be-fatiated  with-their-otvn-deviecs. 

For  the-defe£lion  of-the-fimple  lhall-flay-them ; 
And-the-fecurity  of-fools  ftialbdeftroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  24—32. 

Seek-ye  Jehovah,  while-he-may-be-feund ; 

Call-ye-upon-him,  while-he-is  near  , 

Let-the- wicked  forfake  his-way  5 
And-the-unrighteous  man  his-thoughts  : 

And-let-him-retum  to  Jehovah,  and-he-will  compaftion- 
ate-him  ; 

And  untoour-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in-forgivenefs  (k). 

Ifaiah  lv.  6,  7. 

Thefe  fynonymous  parallels  fometimes  confift  of  twTo, 
three,  or  more  fynonymous  terms.  Sometimes  they 
are  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  firft  fentence  ; 

As, 

What  (hall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah  ! 

For  your  goodnefs  is  as  the  morning  cloud, 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  palfeth  away. 

Hofea,  vi.  4. 

The  .following  is  a  beautiful  inftance  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  three  lines  correfpond  and  form  a  kind  of 
ftanza,  of  which  two  only  are  fynonymous. 

That  day,  let  it  become  darknefs  $ 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  after  it  5 
Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  night,  let  utter  darknefs  feize  it  j 
Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  of  the  year  ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

Let  the  ftars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened  ; 

Let  it  look  for  light,  and  may  there  be  none  5 
And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  iik  4,  6,  9. 

The  fecond  fort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  when 
two  lines  correfpond  with  one  another  by  an  oppofition 
of  terms  and  fentiments  ;  when  the  fecond  is  contrafted 
with  the  firft,  fometimes  in  exprefiions,  fometimes  in 
fenfe  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithefis  are 
various  :  from  an  exa6I  contrapofition  of  word  to  word 
through  the  whole  fentence,  down  to  a  general  difparity, 
with  fomething  of  a  contrariety,  in  the  two  propofitions. 
Thus  in  the  following  examples  : 

A  wife  fon  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 

But  a  foolilh  fon  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  x.  I. 

Where  every  word  hath  its  oppofite  ;  for  the  terms 
father  arid  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  fay,  relatively  op- 
polite. 

The  memory  of  the  juft  is  a  blefling  \ 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  lhall  rot.  Prov.  x.  7. 

Here 
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Scripture.  Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms :  for  memory 
and  name  are  fynonymous. 

There  is  that  fcattereth,  and  dill  increafeth  3 
And  that  is  unreafonably  fparing,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  xi.  24. 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithefis  ;  one  between 
the  two  lines  themfelves  3  and  likewife  a  fubordinate  op¬ 
position  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

Thefe  in  chariots,  and  thofe  in  horfes  ; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  drong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  rifen,  and  maintain  ourfelves  firm. 

Pf.  xx.  7,  8. 

For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life  3 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladnefs.  Pf.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  (hall  be  no  more  3 
Thou  fhalt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  (hall  not  be  found ; 
But  the  meek  (ball  inherit  the  land  3 
And  delight  themfelves  in  abundant  profperity. 

Pf.  xxxvii.  10,  II. 

In  the  lad  example  the  oppofition  lies  between  the 
two  parts  of  a  danza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  diftich  be- 
ing  oppofed  to  the  former.  So  likewife  the  following: 

For  the  mountains  (hall  be  removed  3 
And  the  hills  (hall  be  overthrown  : 

But  my  kindnefs  from  thee  fhall  not  be  removed  3 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  (hall  not  be  overthrown. 

Ifaiali  liv.  10. 

Ifaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelifm,  without 
departing  from  his  ufual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  compofition  in  the  following  instances  ; 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forfaken  thee  3 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again  : 

In  a  fhort  wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee  3 
But  with  everlading  kindnefs  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Ifaiah  liv.  7,  8. 

Behold  my  fervants  (hall  eat,  but  ye  (hall  be  famifhed  5 
Behold  my  fervants  fhall  drink,  but  ye  fhall  be  thirdly  3 
Behold  my  fervants  (hall  rejoice,  but  ye  (hall  be  con¬ 
founded  3 

Behold  my  fervants  (hall  fing  aloud,  for  gladnefs  of 
heart, 

But  ye  (hall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart  3 

And  in  the  anguilh  of  a  broken  fpirit  (hall  ye  howl. 

Ifaiah  lxv.  13,  14. 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  fenti- 
ments  : 

The  nations  raged  3  the  kingdoms  were  moved  3 
He  uttered  a  voice  3  the  earth  was  diffolved  : 

Be  dill,  and  know  that  I  am  God  : 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the 
earth.  Pf.  xlvi.  6,  10. 

When  thou  paffed  through  waters  I  am  with  thee  3 
And  through  rivers,  they  (hall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walked  in  the  fire  thou  (halt  not  be  fcorched  3 
And  the  dame  ftuall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Ifaiah  xliii.  2. 
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The  third  fort  of  parallels  is  the  fynthetic  or  con-  Scripture, 
ftru&ive  :  where  the  parallelifm  confids  only  in  the  fi- 
milar  form  of  condruetiun  3  in  which  word  does  not 
anfwer  to  word,  and  fentence  to  fentence,  as  equivalent 
or  oppofite  ;  but  there  is  a  correfpondence  and  equality 
between  different  propofitions,  in  refpefl:  of  the  diape 
and  turn  of  the  whole  fentence,  and  of  the  condruitive 
parts  3  fuch  as  noun  anfwering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative. 

Lo  !  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up 
And  he  fendeth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  earth. 

With  him  is  ltrength,  and  per(e£l  exidence  3 
The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver,  are  his. 

Job  xii.  13 — 16. 

Is  fuch  then  the  fad  which  I  ehoofe  ? 

That  a  man  fhould  afdicl  his  foul  for  a  day  ? 

Is  it,  that  he  (hould  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrufh^ 

And  fpread  fackcloth  and  adies  for  his  couch  > 

Shall  this  be  called  a  fad, 

And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  > 

Is  not  this  the  fad  that  I  ehoofe  > 

To  diffolve  the  bands  of  wickednefs  3 
To  loofen  the  oppredive  burdens  3 
To  deliver  thofe  that  are  crufhed  by  violence  3 
And  that  ye  (hould  break  afunder  every  yoke  ? 

Is  it  not  to  didribute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  > 

And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  houfe  ? 

When  thou  feed  the  naked,  that  thou  clothe  him  ; 

And  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own  flefh  ? 

Then  (hall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning  3 
And  thy  wounds  (ball  fpeedily  be  healed  over  : 

And  thy  righteoufnefs  (hall  go  before  thee  3 
And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  (hall  bring  up  thy  rear. 

Ifaiah  lviii.  5 — 8. 

We  (hall  produce  another  example  of  this  fpecies  of 
parallelifm  from  Pf.  xix.  8 — II.  from  Dr  Lowth  : 

The  la w  of  Jehovah  is  perfeft,  redoring  the  foul  ; 

The  tedimony  of  Jehovah  is  fure,  making  wife  the 
Ample  : 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart  3 
The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  3 
The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  jud  al¬ 
together. 

More  defirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold  ; 

And  Tweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey¬ 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
concinnity,  and  a  dudied  elegance  3  they  chiefly  prevail 
in  fhorter  poems  3  in  many  of  the  Pfalms  3  in  Balaam’s 
prophecies  3  frequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  are 
mod  of  them  dillind  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelifm  gives  an  acutenefs  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  fentences  3  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon’s  Proverbs,  and  elfewhere  is  not  often  to  be: 
met  with.  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  fealc 
and  in  a  high  tragic  dyle,  though  very  exa61  in  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelifm,  and  affording 
many  fine  examples  of  the  fynonymous  kind,  confids 
S  H  chiefly 
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chiefly  of  the  conftruCtive.  A  happy  mixture  of  the 
fever al  forts  gives  an  agreeable  variety  *,  and  they  mu¬ 
tually  ferve  to  recommend  and  fet  off  one  another. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  we  have  faid  relating  to  Hebrew,  poetry,  from  the 
elegant  LeCtures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are.  beautifully 
tranflated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  did  in  gui  (lied  author  as  well 
as  tranflator. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca¬ 
nonical.  'Hie  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Mijhli which  lig- 
nifies  “  fimilitudes.”  It  has  always  been  aferibed  to  So¬ 
lomon,  whofe  name  it  bears,  though  fome  have  doubted 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contain*.  Thofe  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in¬ 
deed  called  the  words  of  Agur  the  fon  of  Jakeh,  and 
the  title  of  i he  3rd  or  lad  chapter  is  the  words  of 
King  Lemuel.  It  feems  certain  that  the  collection  call¬ 
ed  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  digeded  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are*  not  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  perfons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them  :  Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  men¬ 
tioned  chapter  xxv.  Agur  and  Ezra  might  have  done 
the  fame.  From  thefe  feveral  collections  the  work  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  confidered  under  five 
divifions.  1.  The  fird,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  10th  chapter.  This  contains  general  cau¬ 
tions  and  exhortations  from  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  ex- 
preffed  in  elegant  language,  duly  connected  in  its  parts, 
illudrated  with  beautiful  defeription,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  intered  the  attention. 

2.  The  fecond  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  x.  to  chap.  xxii.  17.  and  confids  of  what  may 
ftriCtly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconnect¬ 
ed  fentences,  expreffed  with  much  neatnefs  and  fimpli- 
city.  They  are  truly,  to  ufe  the  language  of  their  fage 
author,  “  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  diver.” 

3.  In  the  third  part,  which  is  included  between  chap¬ 
ter  xxii.  16.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the  fen- 
tentious  dyle,  addreffes  his  pupil  as  prefent,  and  delivers 
his  advices  in  a  conneCted  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapter 
xxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  feleCt- 
ed  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  from  fome  larger  collection 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  employed 
to  redore  the  fervice  and  writings  of  the  church.  Some 
ef  the  proverbs  which  Solomon  had  introduced  into  the 
former  part  of  the  book  arc  here  repeated. 

5.  The  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  delivered  to 
his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  3 id  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  fon. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
.  Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  the  NewTedament  f. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  afford  fnecimens  of  the 
didaCtic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
antithetic  parallels  ;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorifms,  and  de¬ 
tached  fentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance,  acutenefs,  and 
force  of  a  great  number  of  Solomon’s  wife  fayings  arife 
in  a  great  meafure  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  diCtion  and  fentiment.  Take  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  : 


The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful  *,  Scripture. 

But  the  kiffes  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous. 

The  cloyed  will  trample  on  an  honeycomb  \ 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet. 

There  is  who  maketh  himfelf  rich,  and  wanteth  all 
things  \ 

Who  maketh  himfelf  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 

The  rich  man  is  w  ife  in  his  own,  eyes,  *  Proverbs 

But  the  poor  man  that  hath  difeernment  to  trace  him  xxvii.  6,  7: 
out  will  defpife  him  *.  xiii.  7. 

xxviii.  1 1. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  which  we  call  Eccle-  EccieiLftes 
fiades  is  Kelcth ,  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  CoIleBor  ;  and 
it  is  fo  called,  either  becaufe  the  work:  itfelf  is  a  col- 
leBioti  of  maxims,  or  becaufe  it  ivas  delivered  to  an  af- 
fembly  gathered  together  to  bear  them.  The  Greek 
term  Ecc/efajles  is  of  the  fame  import,  fignifying  one 
who  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  W’ho  difeourfes 
or  preaches  to  an  affembly  convened.  That  Solomon 
wras  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt  \  the 
beautiful  defeription  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  caufes  •,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as  fome  think  f ,  and  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  ,  ^ 

fhews  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philofophcr.  At  whatj^y,  s/f 
period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  eafily  found  mon  before 
out.  The  affetling  account  of,  the  infirmities  of  old  the  Humane 
age  which  it  contains,  is  a  drong  indication  that  the  Soa‘et)'t 
author  knew  by  experience  what  they  were  5  and  his 
complete  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ments  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent. 

Some  paffages  in  it  feem,  indeed,  to  exprefs  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  notion  of  Providence.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  difputes  on  both 
Tides  of  the  quedion  *,  and  at  lad  concludes  properly, 
that  to  “  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  }  for  God  (fays  he)  will  bring  every 
work  to  judgment,  and  every  fecrct  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.” 

The  general  tenor  and  dyle  of  Ecclefiades  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  fentiments  and  proverbs  interfperfed.  Lath’s 
For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one  Hebrew 
fubjeCt,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by  Poetry. 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  who  is  introduced  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  perfon  investigating  a  very  difficult  quedion, 
examining  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  and  at  length 
difengaging  himfelf  from  an  anxious  and  doubtful  de¬ 
putation.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  didinguiffi  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production  ;  the  order  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  the  connection  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  fcarcely  any  two 
commentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  the  accurate  divifion  of  it  into  parts  or  fec- 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  compofi- 
tion  and  arrangement  were  neither  known  by  the  He¬ 
brews  nor  regarded  in  their  didaCtic  writings.  They 
uniformly  retained  the  old  fententious  manner,  nor  did 
they  fubmit  to  method,  even  where  the  occafion  ap¬ 
peared  to  demand  it.  'The  dyle  of  this  work  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fingular  *,  the  language  is  generally  low  \  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  loofe,  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incor- 
reCtnefs  of  convention  \  and  poffeffes  very  little  of  the 
poetical  char&Cter,  even  in  the  compofition  and  druCture 
of  the  periods ;  which  peculiarity  may  poffibly  be  ac¬ 
counted 
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counted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbies,  Eccleftaftes  has  been 
claffed  among  the  poetical  books  j  though,  if  their  au¬ 
thority  and  opinions  were  of  any  weight  or  importance, 
they  might  perhaps  on  this  occafion  dcferve  fome  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth, 
is  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which  the 
principal  chara&ers  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  virgins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  fenfe }  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  cfteemed  it  wholly  allego¬ 
rical,  exprefting  the  union  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  fupported  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  by  (bowing  that  the  (acred  writers  often  apply 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
conjugal  (late.  Our  Saviour  is  ftyled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptift  (John  iii.),  and  is  reprefented  in  the 
fame  character  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  reje&s  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  as  inconclullve,  and  the  opinion  of  Jevv3 
and  Chriftians  as  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  moderns. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  great  divifions  under  which  the 
Jews  claffed  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  that 
of  the  IJrophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  1 6 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  1 6  in  number  :  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  Malachi.  The  firft  four  are  called  the  greater 
prophets  \  the  other  twelve  are  denominated  the  minor 
prophets. 

The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  to  Chriftians  the 
mofl  interefting  part  of  the  Old  Teftament  *,  for  they  af¬ 
ford  one  of  the  moft  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  If  we  could  only 
prove,  therefore,  that  thefe  prophecies  were  uttered  a 
(ingle  century  before  the  events  took  place  to  which 
they  relate,  their  claim  to  infpiration  would  be  unquef- 
tionable.  But  we  can  prove  that  the  interval  between 
their  enunciation  and  accomplifhment  extended  much 
farther,  even  to  500  and  IOOO  years,  and  in  forae  cafes 
much  more. 

The  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fephus,  and  therefore  furely  exifted  in  his  time  \  they  are 
alfo  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  under  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophets.  We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  was  an  univerfal  expe&ation  in  the  eaft 
of  a  great  perfonage  who  was  to  arife  ;  and  the  fource 
of  this  expe&ation  is  traced  by  the  fame  writers  to  the 
facred  books  of  the  Jews.  They  exifted  alfo  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  1 66  j  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  were  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  fervice  after  the  inter- 
di&  againft  the  law  of  Mofes  was  taken  off.  We  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  Ecclefiajlicus ,  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  that  he  mentions  the  12 
Prophets.  We  can  afeend  ftill  higher,  and  affert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
muff  have  been  compofed  before  the  Babylonifh  capti¬ 
vity,  or  within  a  century  after  it ;  for  all  of  them,  ex¬ 


cept  Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  compofed  in  Hebrew,  and  Scripture* 
even  in  them  long  paftages  are  found  in  that  language  :  JJ"_V 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fa£l,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compo¬ 
fed  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldaie,  or  Greek  language.  “  Let 
any  man  ((ays  Michaelis)  compare  what  was  written 
in  Hebrew  after  the  BabyioniOi  exile,  and,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  he  will  preceive  no  lets  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  ih  the  Latin  language.”  Even  in  the  time  of  Ez¬ 
ra,  the  common  people,  from  their  long  rehdence  in 
Babylon,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  (or  the  learned  to  interpiet  the  law  of  Mofes  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  afeertain  with  very  confider- 
able  precifion  the  date  of  the  prophetic  writings  ;  which 
indeed  is  the  only  important  point  to  be  determined  : 

For  whether  we  can  difeover  the  authors  or  not,  if  we 
can  only  eftablifli  their  ancient  date,  we  fiiall  be  fully 
entitled  to  draw  this  concluftun,  that  the  predictions  of 
the  Prophets  are  infpired.  ^ 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  in-  and  infpira# 
fpiration,  and  to  (how  by  what  methods  God  imparted ti°11* 
to  the  Prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commanded  to  publifh  to  their  countrymen.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  difclofe  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  vilions,  and  to  deferibe  the  ecllacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  while 
they  uttered  their  predictions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  comparifon  which  this  laft  cir- 
cuniftance  fuggefts,  we  (hall  only  inform  thofe  who  ex- 
peCt  here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
vifion,  that  we  Jh  all  not  attempt  to  be  wife  above  what  is 
written.  The  manner  in  which  the  allwife  and  unfeen 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  we  might  expeft  a  priori  to  be  myftcrious 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  fuch  an  inquiry,  though  it 
were  fuccefsful,  would  only  gratify  curiodty,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  degree  conducive  to  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  bufmefs  of  philofophy  is  not  to  inquire  how  al¬ 
mighty  power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  is  every¬ 
where  confpicuous,  but  to  difeover  thofe  marks  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  deiign,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  fubfervient.  Philofophy  has 
of  late  been  diredtd  to  theology  and  the  ftndy  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  happieft  effeCls  \  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  within  the  vail  which  the  Lord  of  Na¬ 
ture  has  thrown  over  his  councils.  Its  province,  which 
is  fufftciently  extenftvc,  is  to  examine  the  language  of 
the  prophecies,  and  to  difeover  their  application.  48 

The  chara&er  of  the  prophetic  ftyle  varies  according  n^radler 
to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  of  living  of  theofthe*r 
refpeCtive  authors  \  and  there  are  fome  peculiarities 
which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic  books.  A 
plain  unadorned  ftyle  would  not  have  fuited  thofe  men 
who  were  to  wrap  the  myfteries  of  futurity  in  a  veil, 
which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the  events  themfelves 
(hould  be  accomplished.  For  it  was  never  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurity  to  our  view,  as 
many  of  the  ra(h  interpreters  of  prophecy  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  *,  for  this  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  God  that  prophecies  (hould  be  couched  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  render  them  unintelligible  till  the 
period  of  their  completion  ;  yet  fuch  a  language  as  is 
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Scripture.  dillin£t,  regular,  and  would  be  eafily  explained  when 
the  events  themfelves  fhould  have  taken  place.  This  is 
precifely  the  character  of  the  prophetic  language.  It 
is  partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical  fymbols  of 
Egypt,  to  which  the  Ifraelites  during  their  fervitude 
were  familiarized,  and  partly  from  that  analogy  which 
fubfifts  between  natural  objects  and  thofe  which  are 
moral  and  political. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  moft 
fplendid  and  fublime  natural  objects,  from  the  hoft  of 
heaven,  from  fcas  and  mountains,  from  ftorms  and 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  moft  ftriking  revolutions  in 
nature.  The  celefial  bodies  they  ufed  as  fymbols  to  ex- 
prefs  thrones  and  dignities,  and  thofe  who  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  fymbol  for  men  of  low  eftate. 
Hades  reprefents  the  miferable.  Afccnding  to  heaven , 
and  defcending  to  earth ,  are  phrafes  which  exprefs  riftng 
to  power,  or  falling  from  it.  Great  earthquakes,  the 
fhaking  of  heaven  and  earthy  denote  the  commotions  and 
overthrow  of  kingdoms.  The  fun  reprefents  the  whole 
race  of  kings  fhining  with  regal  power  and  glory.  The 
moon  is  the  fymbol  of  the  common  people.  The  ftars 
are  fubordinate  princes  and  great  men.  Light  denotes 
glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.  Darknefs  expreffies  obfcu- 
rity  of  condition,  error  and  ignorance.  The  darkening 
of  the  fun ,  the  turning  of  the  moon  into  blood,  and  the 
falling  of  the  fars ,  fignify  the  deftrudlion  or  defolation 
of  a  kingdom.  New  moons ,  the  returning  of  a  nation 
from  a  difperfed  ftate.  Co?iflagration  of  the  earth ,  is  the 
fymbol  for  definition  bv  war.  The  afcent  of  f moke 
from  any  thing  burning  for  ever,  denotes  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  people  under  flavcry.  Riding  in  the  clouds, 
fignifies  reigning  over  many  fubje&s.  Tempefuous  winds, 
or  motion  of  the  clouds,  denote  wars.  Thunder  denotes 
the  noife  of  multitudes.  Fountains  of  waters  exprefs 
cities.  Motmtains  and  iflands,  cities  with  the  territories 
belonging  to  them.  Houfes  and  flips  ftand  for  families, 
affemblies,  and  towns.  A  foref  is  put  for  a  kingdom. 
A  wildernefs  for  a  nation  much  diminifhed  in  its  num¬ 
bers. 

Animals,  as  a  lion ,  bear ,  leopard,  goat,  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  correfponding  to 
their  refpe&ive  characters.  When  a  man  or  beaft  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  reprefents  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern  *,  the  tail  thofe  who  are  governed*,  the  horns  de¬ 
note  the  number  of  militarv  powers  or  Bates  that  rife 
from  the  head.  Seeing  fignifies  underftanding  ;  eyes  men 
of  underftanding  ;  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver  \  the 
arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people  by 
whofe  itrength  his  power  is  exercifed  ;  feet  reprefent 
the  loweft  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  precifion  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing 
prophecies  which  are  accomplifhed  with  the  fa£ls  to 
which  they  correfpond.  So  far  is  the  ftudy  of  it  car¬ 
ried  already,  that  a  di&ionary  has  been  composed  to 
explain  it  \  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  fhort  time  it 
may  be  fo  fully  underftood,  that  we  fhall  find  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  explaining  any  prophecy.  Rut  let  us  not 
from  this  expe£l,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 
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penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity  :  No  I  The  diffi-  Scripture, 
culty  of  applying  prophecies  to  their  correfponding  *  "J 
events,  before  completion,  will  ft  ill  remain  infurmount- 
able.  Thofe  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap¬ 
ply  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accomplifhed,  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro¬ 
mantic  conjectures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  rafhnefs  and 
prefumption. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  Is  alfo 
opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  ftyle. poetical. 
They  poffefs  indeed  all  the  characteriftics  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  the  fingle  exception,  that  none  of  them 
are  alphabetical  or  acroftic,  which  is  an  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  utterly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
phecy. 

The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  adverted  to  on  this  fubje£l  :  the  poetic  dialed!, 
for  inftance,  the  diction  fo  totally  different  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  other  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  eafily  difeover, 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  examples ;  for 
circum fiances  which,  taken  feparately,  appear  bat  of 
fmall  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently  of  the 
greateft  importance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  artifi¬ 
cial  conformation  of  the  fentences  ;  which  is  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  metrical  competition,  the  only  one 
indeed  which  is  now  apparent,  as  it  has  always  appear¬ 
ed  to  us. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  is  not  the  fame  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew  *.  According  to  the  latter,  they  ftand  as  in  *  Chrtnofa 
our  tranflation  *,  but  in  the  Greek,  the  feries  is  altered. of  the 
as  to  the  firft  fix,  to  the  following  arrangement:  Ho- Prophets. 
fea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiali,  Jonah.  This  change, 
however,  is  of  no  confequence,  fince  neither  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  ex: 
act  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  facred  authors  re- 
fpectively  fiourifhed. 

The  order  in  which  they  fhould  ftand,  if  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged,  is  by  Blair  and  others  fuppofed  to  be 
as  follows:  Jonah,  Amos,  Hofea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Joe], 
Zcphaniah,  Habakkok,  Obaaiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 

Maiaehi.  And  this  order  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
coniiftent  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  refpectively  aftigned  in  the  following  pages,  except 
in  the  inftance  of  Joel,  who  probably  flourifhed  ra¬ 
ther  earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  thefe  chronologifts. 

The  precife  period  of  this  prophet,  however  cannot 
be  afeertained  ;  and  fome  difputes  might  be  maintained 
concerning  the  priority  of  others  alfo,  when  they  were 
nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hofea  ;  and  when 
the  firft  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  delivered  at 
the  fame  time  with,  or  previous  to,  thofe  of  a  prophet 
who  was  called  earlier  to  the  faered  office.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fclieme,  however,  in  which  alfo  the  greater  pro¬ 
phets  will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader  more 
accurately  to  comprehend  the  actual  and  relative  periods 
in  which  they  feverally  prophefied. 
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The  Prophets  in  their  fuppofed  Order  of  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair’s  Tables* 

with  but  little  variation. 


Before  Chrijl. 

Kings  of  Judah . 

Kings  of  IfraeL 

Jonah, 

Between  856 
and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord 
ing  to  Lloyd  ;  but  Joalh 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uzziah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  t. 

Hofea, 

Between  810 
and  725. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Ifaiah, 

Between  810 
and  698. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  i.  1.  and 
perhaps  Manaffeh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  poffibly  Manaf¬ 
feh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze¬ 
kiah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hofea. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 
and  698. 

Probably  towards  the  clofe 
of  Hezekiah’s  reign. 

Zephaniah, 

Between  640 
and  6^9. 

In  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  chap, 
i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  586. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Jofiah. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  612 
and  598. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534. 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

Obadiah, 

Between  588 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  Capti¬ 
vity. 

•> 

Haggai, 

About  ^20 
to  518. 

After  the  return  from  Baby¬ 
lon. 

- 

Zechariah, 

From  {20  to 
{1 8,  or  longer. 

i  Mala  chi. 

Between  436 
and  397. 

* 

Scripture. 


*  Bijbop 
Nrctureme*  i 
Verjion  of 
Minor 
Prophet* , 
Preface, 
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Ifaiali  Is  ffuppofed  to  have  entered  on  the  prophe¬ 
tic  office  in  the  lad  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
758  years  before  Chrift  :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  or  1 6th  years  of  Hezekiah.  This  makes 
the  lead  jpoflible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  propheti¬ 
cal  office  about  48  years.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Ifaiali  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Manaffeh, 
being  fawn  afunder  with  a  wooden  faw  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant :  but  when  we  recoiled  how  much  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour, 
we  will  not  be  difpofed  to  give  them  much  credit. 
The  time  of  the  delivery  of  fome  of  his  prophecies  is 
either  exprefsly  marked,  or  diffidently  clear  from  the 
hi  (lory  to  which  they  relate.  The  date  of  a  few  others 
may  with  fome  probability  be  deduced  from  internal 
marks;  from  expreffions,  deferiptions,  and  circumflances 
interwoven. 

Ifaiah,  the  fird  of  the  prophets  both  in  order  and 
dignity,  abounds  in  fuch  tranfeendant  excellencies,  that 
he  may  be  properly  faid  to  afford  the  mod  perfed:  mo¬ 
del  of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and 
fublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy 
with  copioufnefs,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fen- 
timents  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majefly  ;  in 
his  imagery  the  utmoft  propriety,  elegance,  dignity, 
and  diverfity  ;  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and 
energy;  and,  notwith (landing  the  obfeurity  of  his  fub- 
jeds,  a  furprifmg  degree  of  clearnefs  and  fimplicity. 
To  thefe  we  may  add,  there  is  fuch  fweetnefs  in  the 
poetical  compofition  of  his  fentences,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  pre- 
fent  is  poffeffed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and 
harmony,  we  (hall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of 
Ifaiah  :  fo  that  the  faying  of  Ezekiel  may  mod  judly 
be  applied  to  this  prophet : 

Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures, 

Full  of  wifdom,  and  perfed  in  beauty  *. 

Ifaiah  greatly  excels  too  in  all  the  graces  of  method, 
order,  connedion,  and  arrangement :  though  in  avert¬ 
ing  this  we  mud  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
impulfe,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with  irrefidible 
violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  tranfitions  from  near 
to  remote  objeds,  from  human  to  divine ;  we  mud  alfo 
be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predic¬ 
tions,  fince,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  im¬ 
properly  eonneded,  without  any  marks  of  diferimina- 
tion  ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  fome  occafions, 
creates  almod  infuperable  difficulties.  It  is,  in  fad,  a 
body  or  colledion  of  different  prophecies,  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  the  fubjed,  which,  for  that  reafon, 
having  a  fort  of  connedion,  are  not  to  be  feparated  but 
with  the  utmod  difficulty.  The  general  fubjed  is  the 
redoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti¬ 
vity ;  the  dedrudion  of  idolatry  ;  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  power  and  truth  ;  the  confolation  of  the  If- 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejedion  ;  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  redoration  of  the  chofen  people 4 
the  glory  and  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfed  date  ; 
and  the  ultimate  deftrudion  of  the  wicked — are  all  fet 
forth  with  a  fufficient  refped  to  order  and  method.  If 
we  read  thefe  paffages  with  attention,  and  duly  regard 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  myftical  allegory,  at  the 
fame  time  remembering  that  all  thefe  points  have  been 
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frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  promulged  ^fcnpttifg, 
at  different  times,  we  {hall  neither  find  any  irregularity  'r~“J 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor  any  want  of  order 
and  connedion  as  to  matter  or  fentiment  in  the  different 
parts.  Dr  Lowth  edeems  the  whole  book  of  Ifaiah  to 
be  poetical,  a  few  paffages  excepted,  w  hich,  if  brought 
together,  would  not  at  mod  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  or 
fix  chapters.  54 

The  14th  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  one  of  the  mod  fu-  Unparallei 
blime  odes  in  the  Scripture,  and  contains  one  of  the ed  luh!;1‘ 
nobled  perfonifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  of^t^ 
poetry.  ter. 

The  prophet,  after  prediding  the  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  their  fevere  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their 
redoration  to  their  own.  country,  introduces  them  as  re¬ 
citing  a  kind  of  triumphal  fong  upon  the  fall  of  the  Ba- 
bylonith  monarch,  replete  with  imagery,  and  with  the 
mod  elegant  and  animated  perfonifications.  A  fudden 
exclamation,  expreflive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  on 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and  the  de¬ 
drudion  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the 
poem.  The  earth  itfclf  triumphs  w  ith  the  inhabitants 
thereof ;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (under 
which  images  the  parabolic  dyle  frequently  delineates 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
and  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  hum¬ 
bled  powTer  of  a  ferocious  enemy  : 


The  whole  earth  is  at  red,  is  quiet ;  they  burfl  forth 
into  a  joyful  (bout : 

Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon  : 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  againfl  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  pcrfonifica- 
tion  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions : 

Hades  from  beneath  is  moved  becaufe  of  thee,  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming : 

He  roufeth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  all  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  earth  ; 

He  maketh  to  rife  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations. 

Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghods  of  princes, 
and  the  departed  fpirits  of  kings  :  they  rife  immediately 
from  their  feats,  and  proceed  to  make  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  ;  they  infult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  them- 
felves  with  the  view  of  his  calamity  : 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou 
made  like  unto  us  ? 

Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave ;  the 
found  of  thy  fprightly  inflruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm 
thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewifh  people  are  the  fpeakers,  in  an  ex¬ 
clamation  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation, 
which  indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  compofition  ex- 
adly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall  of  this  powerful 
monarch  is  thus 'beautifully  illudrated  : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of 
the  morning ! 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didd  fubdue  the 
nations ! 

Yet  thou  didd  fay  in  thy  heart,  I  will  afeend  the  hea¬ 
vens  ; 

Above 
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r Scripture.^  Above  the  flars  of  God  I  will  exalt  thy  throne ; 

will  fit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  prefence, 


And  I 

on  the  Tides  of  the  north 
I  will  afcend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be 


like  the  mofl  High. 


But  thou  (halt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 
Tides  of  the  pit. 

He  himfelf  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  flage,  boafl¬ 
ing  in  the  mofl  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power;  which 
furnifhes  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  unparalleled  mifery  of  his  downfal.  Some 
perfons  are  introduced,  who  find  the  dead  carcafe  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  call  out  and  expofed ;  they  at¬ 
tentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  laffc  fcarcely  know  it  to 
be  his  : 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
fhook  the  kingdoms  ? 

That  made  the  world  like  a  defert,  that  deflroyed  the 
cities  ? 

That  never  difmifTed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  fepulchre  : 

But  thou  art  call  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi¬ 
nated  : 

Clothed  with  the  flain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  Tword, 
With  them  that  go  down  to  the  flones  of  the  pit ;  as  a 
trodden  carcafe. 

Thou  (halt  not  be  joined  to  them  in  burial ; 

Becaufe  thou  hall  deflroyed  thy  country,  thou  hafl  flain 
thy  people  : 

The  Teed  of  evil  doers  fhall  never  be  renowned. 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common 
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rites  of  fepulture,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity 
of  hiscondmff;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  offspring, 
and  their  poilerity.  A  Tolemn  addrefs,  as  of  the  Deity 
himfelf,  clofes  the  Tcene,  and  he  denounces  againfl  the 
king  of  Babylon,  his  poflerity,  and  even  againfl  the 
city  which  was  the  feene  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual 
definition,  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own 
counfels  by  the  folemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diverfified,  how 
fublime  !  how  elevated  the  dition,  the  figures,  the  fen- 
timents  ! — The  Jewilh  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  ghofls  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonifh  monarch, 
the  travellers  who  find  his  corpfe,  and  lafl  of  all  Jeho¬ 
vah  himfelf,  are  the  chara&ers  which  fupport  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  a£lion  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  feries  of  interefling  a£tions  are  conneted  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
principal  and  diftinguifhed  excellence  of  the  fublimer 
ode,  and  is  difplayed  in  its  utmofl  perfe&ion  in  this 
poem  of  Ifaiah,'  which,  may.be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
mofl  ancient,  and  certainly  the  mofl  finifhed,  fpecimen 
of  that  Tpecies  of  compofition  which  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  The  perfonifications  here  are  frequent, 
yet  not  confufed;  ,bohd,  yetTnot  improbable:  a  free, 
elevated,  and  truly  divine  fpirit,  pervades  the  whole  ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat  its 
claim  to  the  chara&er  of  perfet  beauty  and  Tublimity. 
“  If  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  de¬ 
claration  of  my  own  fentiments  on  this  occafion,  I  do 
not  know  a  Tingle  inflance  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every  excellence 
of  compofition,  can  be  faid  to  equal,  or  even  approach 
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